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PREFACE 

The  death  of  Sir  William  Osier  takes  from  medicine — and  from  medical 
literature — one  of  its  greatest  masters.  A  prohfic  writer,  be  aever  wrote  for 
the  mere  sake  of  writing  but  because  he  had  somethiog  worthy  of  being  written. 
With  the  art  of  extracting  and  condensing  the  easentiala  of  a  subject  went 
the  ability  to  present  them  clearly.  Hia  use  of  the  telling  phrase  often  drove 
home  a  point  more  strongly  than  a  long  description  could  do.  To  promote 
sound  knowledge  was  one  of  his  ambitions  and  that  he  succeeded  there  is  no 
question.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  man  of  bis  generation  exercised  a  greater 
infiuence.  From  all  who  knew  him  has  come  the  tribute  to  the  man  even 
more  than  to  his  learning. 

This  Text  Book  of  Medicine  was  one  of  the  great  interests  in  his  life; 
as  he  said,  it  brought  him  "mind  to  mind"  with  members  of  the  profession 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  was  interesting  to  find  the  number  of  letters 
concerning  it  which  he  bad  kept.  He  regretted  greatly  the  interruption  in 
the  usual  triennial  appearance  of  a  new  edition  caused  by  the  war.  At  its 
ending  he  turned  actively  to  work  on  his  part  of  the  revision  for  this  edition  / 
and  had  practically  completed  it  at  the  onset  of  his  last  illness.  It  is  a  grim 
coincidence  that  at  the  time  of  my  association  as  assistant  author  in  1912  he 
planned  to  give  up  active  participation  in  the  revision  when  be  reached 
seventy  years  of  age. 

My  association  with  the  book  began  as  a  student  in  1893  when  the  first 
edition  was  used  as  my  text-book  of  medicine.  In  my  copy  of  this  edition 
are  many  additions  picked  up  in  the  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
from  the  author  himself.  A  study  of  successive  editions  represents  a  record 
of  the  advance  of  medicine  during  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

In  this  edition  many  changes  have  been  made  throughout  the  whole  book, 
which  has  been  recast.  Many  parts  have  been  re-written.  New  sections 
have  been  added  on  Paratyphoid  Fever,  Focal  Infection,  Trench  Fever,  Gas 
Poisoning,  Brass  Poisoning,  Acidosis,  Diverticulitis,  Infectious  Jaundice, 
Torsion  of  the  Omentum,  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Bronchi,  Hsemotfaorax,  Med- 
iastinitia,  and  Diseases  of  the  Diaphragm.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the 
discussion  of  Diseases  of  the  Circulation,  with  a  new  section  on  Aortitis.  In 
the  section  on  the  Nervous  System,  certain  familial  and  hereditary  diseases 
have  been  grouped  together.  Epidemic  Encephalitis  represents  new  material 
and  the  section  on  Cerebral  Arterio-sclerosis  is  entirely  rewritten.  The  de- 
scription of  the  Sympathetic  Nervous  System  and  the  discussion  of  Cervical 
Rib,  the  Pineal  and  Sex  Glands,  Lipodystropbia,  Osteomalacia  and  Chondro- 
dysplasia represent  added  material. 

One  problem  is  ever  present  in  a  text-book — the  matter  of  arrangement 
Should  poliomyelitis,  for  example,  he  placed  with  the  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases or  in  the  section  on  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System?    Should  syphilis 
vii' 
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viii  PREFACE 

in  all  its  aepects  be  discussed  together  or  some  puts,  for  example,  the  nervous 
system  features,  be  separated  and  taken  up  with  the  other  diseases  of  that 
system  P  There  are  points  for  and  against  any  rigid  plan  and  it  is  difficult  to  be 
consistent.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  consider  Uie  student  and  make  such 
arrangement  as  seems  to  be  most  helpful  for  him. 

Thanka  are  due  to  many  friends  for  suggestions  and  aid  in  various  ways. 
Dr.  H.  M.  Thomas  of  Baltimore  has  given  valuable  assistance  in  the  section 
dealing  with  diseaees  of  the  nervous  system  in  every  edition  and  not  least 
with  this  one.  To  my  associates,  Dr.  Ross  Y.  Patterson,  Dr.  E,  H.  Funk  and 
Dr.  M.  H.  RehfuBS,  I  am  under  many  obligations,  and  Dr.  A.  Mallocb  helped 
in  many  ways.  To  practitioners  and  students  in  many  lands  thanks  are  due 
for  criticism  and  suggestions. 

Thomas  MoCbab. 
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THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 

OP  MEDICINE 

SECTION  I 

SiPECIFIC  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

A.   BACTERIAL  DISEASES 
L    TTPHOID  nVEK 

Deflnitioil. — ^A.  general  infection  caused  by  the  BaeUlvs  typhosus,  charac- 
terized anatomically  by  hyperplasia  and  ulceration  of  the  ini«etinsl  lymph- 
follicles,  swelling  of  the  mesenteric  glands  and  spleen,  and  parenchymatous 
changes  in  the  other  organs.  There  are  eases  in  which  the  local  changes  are 
slight  or  absent,  and  there  are  others  with  intense  localization  in  the  longs, 
spleen,  kidneys,  or  cerebro-spinal  system.  Clinically  the  disease  is  marked 
by  fever,  rose-colored  eruption,  abdominal  tenderness,  tympanites,  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen;  but  these  symptoms  are  extremely  inconstant,  and  even 
the  fever  varies  in  its  charaetei. 

Hictorieal  Kote. — Huxham,  in  his  remarkable  Essay  on  Fevers,  had  "taken 
notice  of  the  very  great  difference  there  is  between  the  putrid  malignant  and 
the  slow  nervovs  fever."  In  1813  Pierre  Bret«nnean,  of  Tours,  distinguished 
"dothifoent^rite"  as  a  separate  disease;  and  Petit  and  Seires  described  entero- 
mesenteric  fever.  In  1829  Louis'  great  work  appeared,  in  which  the  name 
"typhoid"  was  given  to  the  fever.  At  this  period  iyphoid  fever  alone  pre- 
vailed in  Paris  and  many  European  cities,  and  it  was  universally  believed 
to  be  identical  with  ihe  continoed  fever  of  Qreat  Britain,  where  in  reality 
typhoid  and  typhus  co§zisted.  The  intestinal  lesion  was  regarded  as  an  ac- 
cidental occurrence  in  the  oonrse  of  ordinary  typhus.  Louis'  students,  return- 
ing to  their  homes  in  different  countries,  had  opportunities  for  studying  the 
prevalent  fevers  in  the  thorough  and  systematic  manner  of  their  master. 
Among  these  were  certain  young  American  physicians,  to  one  of  whom,  Ger- 
hard, of  Philadelphia,  is  dne  the  great  honor  of  having  first  clearly  laid  down 
the  differences  between  the  two  diseases.  His  papers  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1837,  are  the  first  which  give  a  full  and  satis- 
factory account  of  their  clinical  and  anatomical  distinctions.  The  studies  of 
James  Jackson,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  of  Enoch  Hale  and  of  George  C.  Sbattuck,  of 
1 
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2  SPECIFIC  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES 

Boeton,  end  of  Alfred  StilU  and  Austin  Flint  made  the  subject  very  familiar 
in  American  medicine.  In  1843  Elisha  Bartletfs  work  appeared,  in  which, 
for  the  first  time  in  a  sjBtematic  treatise,  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  were  sep- 
aratelj  considered  with  admirable  clearness.  In  Great  Britain  the -recognition 
of  the  difference  between  the  two  diseases  was  slow,  and  due  largely  to  A.  P. 
Stewart,  and  to  the  studies  of  Jenner  between  1849  and  1850. 

Etiology. — Gemebai,  Prevalence,— Typhoid  fever  prevails  especially  in 
temperate  climates,  in  which  it  constitutes  the  most  common  continued  fever. 
Widely  distributed  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world,  it  probably  presents 
everywhere  the  same  essential  characteristics,  and  is  everjwhere  an  index  of 
the  sanitary  intelligence  of  a  community.  Imperfect  sewerage  and  contami- 
nated water-supply  are  two  special  conditions  favoring  the  distribution  of  the 
bacilli ;  filth,  overcrowding,  and  bad  ventilation  are  accessories  in  lowering  the 
resistance  of  the  individuals  exposed.  While  from  an  infected  person  the 
disease  may  be  spread  by  fingers,  food  and  ^i'm.  ' 

In  England  and  Waits  in  1916  the  disease  was  fatal  to  1,122  persons,  a 
mortality  of  30  per  million  of  living  persons.  It  destroys  more  lives  in  pro- 
portion to  population  in  towns  than  in  the  country.  The  rate  was  lower  in 
1916  than  in  any  year  since  1869.  In  India  the  disease  is  very  prevalent;  no 
race  or  creed  is  exempt,  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  continued  fever  lasting 
three  weeks  prove  to  be  typhoid  fever  (L.  Sogers). 

In  the  United  States  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  in  the  registration  areas  has 
fallen  from  36.9  in  1900  to  13.4  in  1917.  In  1919  the  death  rate  in  the  sixty 
largest  cities  was  4.3  per  100,000.  It  ie  more  prevalent  in  country  districts 
than  in  cities,  and,  as  Fulton  showed,  the  propagation  is  largely  from  the 
country  to  the  town.  What  is  needed  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
is  a  realization  by  the  public  that  certain  primary  laws  of  health  must  be 
obeyed. 

Typhoid  fever  has  been  one  of  the  great  scourges  of  armies,  and  killed 
and  maimed  more  than  powder  and  shot.  The  recent  war  shows  the  results 
of  preventive  inoculation  in  a  striking  way.  In  the  Spanish-American  War 
the  report  of  the  Commission  (Heed,  Vaughan,  and  Shakespeare)  showed  that 
in  the  national  encampments  among  107,973  men  there  were  20,738  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  with  1,580  deaths.  In  90  per  cent,  of  the  volunteer  regiments 
the  disease  broke  out  within  eight  weeks  after  going  into  camp.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission  the  most  important  factors  were  camp  pollution, 
flies  as  carriers  of  contagion,  and  the  contamination  through  the  air  in  the 
form  of  dust.  In  the  South  African  War  the  British  army,  557,653  ofBcers 
and  men,  bad  57,684  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  with  8,226  deaths  (Simpson), 
while  only  7,583  men  died  of  wounds  received  in  battle.  The  disease  was 
essentially  one  of  the  standing  camps;  troops  constantly  on  the  move  were 
rarely  much  affected.  While  contaminated  water  was  no  doubt  an  important 
factor,  as  it  alvntys  is  in  camp  pollution,  yet  certain  of  the  conditions  in 
Africa  were  peculiar.  Ftecal  and  urinary  contamination  must  have  been  very 
common,  as  in  the  cooking,  performed  in  the  open  air,  sand  "entered  largely 
into  every  article  of  food."  As  there  was  a  perfect  plague  of  flies,  they  were 
without  doubt  a  very  important  factor  in  the  infection  of  both  food  and  drink. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  and  Bussian  War  demonstrated  the  re- 
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markable  efficiency  of  modem  hygiene,  if  carried  out  in  an  inteUigent  n 
In  the  great  European  war  typhoid  fever  did  not  prevail  to  any  extent  in  the 
Western  armiee.  The  efficacy  of  inoculation  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
large  proportion  of  paratyphoid  cases  is  remarkable. 

Season. — Almost  without  exception  the  disease  is  everywhere  more  preva- 
lent in  the  autumn,  hence  the  old  popular  name  autumnal  fever.  The  exhaus- 
tive stody  of  this  question  by  Sedgwick  and  Winelow  shows  everywhere  a  strik- 
ing parallelism  between  the  monthly  variations  in  temperature  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease.  In  a  few  cities  the  curves  are  irregular,  showing,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  summer  rise,  two  secondary  maxima  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  and  these  authors  suggest  that  epidemics  at  these  seasons  are  character- 
istic of  cities  whose  water-supply  is  most  subject  to  pollution.  In  their  opin- 
ion "the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  seasonal  variations  of  typhoid 
fever  is  a  direct  effect  of  the  temperature  upon  the  persistence  in  nature  of 
the  germs  which  proceed  from  previous  victims  of  the  disease." 

Of  1,500  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (upon  the  study  of  which 
this  section  is  based),  840  were  in  August,  September,  and  October. 

Sex. — Males  and  females  are  equally  liable  to  the  disease,  but  males  are 
much  more  frequently  admitted  into  hospitals,  2.4  to  1  in  our  series. 

Age. — Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  of  youth  and  early  adult  life.  The  great- 
est susceptibility  is  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Of  1,500 
cases  treated  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  £31;  between  fifteen  and  twenty,  253;  between  twenty  and  thirty,  680; 
between  thirty  and  forty,  227;, between  forty  and  fifty,  88;  between  fifty  and 
sixty,  8;  above  siz^,  11;  age  not  given,  1.  Cases  in  advanced  life  are  not 
uncommon,  but  as  the  course  is  often  atypical  the  diagnosis  may  be  uncertain 
and  the  disease  not  recognized  until  autopsy.  It  is  not  very  infrequent  in 
childhood,  but  infants  are  rarely  attacked.  Mnrchison  saw  a  case  at  the  sixth 
month. 

Immunity. — Not  all  exposed  to -the  infection  take  the  disease.  Some  fam- 
ilies seem  more  susceptible  than  others.  One  attach  usually  protects.  Two 
attacks  have  been  described  within  a  year.  In  500  of  our  cases  in  which  special 
inquiry  was  made  ae  to  a  prerious  attack,  it  was  found  to  have  occurred  in 
11  (2.2  per  cent.)  but  some  of  those  were  probably  paratyphoid  fever.  The 
interval  varied  from  nine  months  to  thirty  years.  It  is  well  known  that  usually 
within  a  short  time  after  recovery  the  immune  substances  disappear  from  the 
blood,  yet  in  most  cases  the  immunity  fasts  a  long  time,  frequently  for  life. 
An  experimental  explanation  for  this  fact  has  been  given  in  the  demonstra- 
tion that  animals  which  have  once  reacted  to  the  typhoid  infection,  react  in 
throwing  out  immune  substances  more  quickly  and  in  larger  amounts  when 
danger  again  threatens  (Cole). 

Baoilldb  ttphobdb. — (a)  Qenend  Characters. — It  is  a  rather  short, 
thick,  flagellated,  motile  bacillus,  with  rounded  ends,  in  one  of  which,  some- 
times in  both  (particnUrly  in  cultures),  there  can  be  seen  a  glistening  ronnd 
body,  at  one  time  believed  to  be  a  spore ;  but  these  polar  structures  are  prob- 
ably only  areas  of  degenerated  protoplasm.  There  are  various  strains  which 
show  antigenic  differences.  This  organism  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of 
Koch's  law — it  is  constantly  present,  and  grows  outside  the  body  in  a  specific 
manner;  the  third  requirement,  the  production  of  the  disease  experimentally, 
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has  beeu  Buecessfully  met  by  ita  conveyance  to  chimpanzees.  The  bacilli  or 
their  tosine  inoculated  in  large  qnantitiee  into  the  blood  of  rabbits  are  patho- 
genic, and  in  some  instances  ulcerative  and  necrotic  lesions  in  the  intestine 
may  be  produced.  But  similar  intestinal  lesions  may  be  caused  by  other 
bacteria,  including  Bacillus  coli. 

Cultures  are  killed  within  ten  minutes  by  a  temperature  of  60°  C.  Th^ 
may  live  for  eighteen  weeks  at  — fi°  C,  although  most  die  within  two  weeks, 
and  all  within  twenty-two  weeks  (Park).  The  typhoid  baciUus  resists  ordi- 
nary drying  for  months,  unless  in  very  thin  layers,  when  it  is  killed  In  five 
to  fifteen  days.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun  completely  destroy  them  in  from 
four  to  ten  hours'  exposure.  Bouillon  cultures  are  destroyed  by  carbolic  acid, 
1  to  200,  and  by  corrosive  sublimate,  1  to  2,600. 

(b)  Dietribution  in  the  Body. — Our  ideas  in  regard  to  this  have  been 
much  modified,  owing  to  the  demonstration  that  in  practically  all  cases  the 
bacilli  enter  the  circulating  blood  and  are  carried  throughout  the  body.  During 
life  they  may  be  demonstrated  in  the  circulating  blood  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  in  76  per  cent,  of  604  collected  cases  (Coleman  and  Buxton).  They 
occur  in  the  urine  in  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the  cases.  They  may  be 
isolated  from  the  stools  in  practically  all  cases  at  some  stage.  They  are 
probably  always  present  in  the  rose  spots.  They  are  reported  to  have  been 
cultivated  from  the  sweat,  and  occur  with  considerable  frequency  in  the  spu- 
tum {Richardson,  Pau,  and  others).  They  have  been  found  in  the  milk  of 
nursing  women.  At  autopsy  th^  are  found  widely  distributed,  most  numer- 
ous and  constant  usually  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  spleen,  and  gall-bladder, 
but  are  found  in  almost  all  organs,  even  the  muscles,  uterus,  and  lungs 
(von  Drigalski).  Cultures  made  from  the  intestines  at  autopsy  (according  to 
von  Jiirgens,  and  von  Drigalski)  show  that  they  are  very  numerous  in  the 
duodenum  and  jejunum,  and  practically  constant  in  cultures  made  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  They  are  present  in  the  oesophagus  and 
frequently  on  the  tongue  and  tonsils.  liVom  endocardial  vegetations,  from 
meningeal  and  pleural  exudates  and  from  foci  of  suppuration  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  the  bacilli  have  been  isolated.  A  most  important  fact  is  that 
at  times  they  may  be  present  in  the  stools  of  persons  who  show  no  symptoms  of 
typhoid  fever,  but  who  have  lived  in  very  close  association  with  typhoid-fever 
patients.    This  is  especially  true  of  children. 

(c)  The  BadlU  outaide  the  Body. — In  sterile  water  the  bacilli  retain 
their  vitality  for  weeks,  but  under  ordinary  conditions,  in  competition  with 
saprophytes,  disappear  within  a  few  days.  The  question  of  the  longevity  of 
the  typhoid  bacillus  in  water  is  of  great  importance,  and  was  much  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  supposed  pollution  of  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  by 
the  Chicago  drainage  canal.  The  experiments  of  E.  0.  Jordan  would  indicate 
that  the  vitaUty  was  retained  as  a  rule  not  longer  than  three  days  after  infec- 
tion. Whether  an  increase  can  occur  in  water  is  not  finally  settled.  Their 
detection  in  water  is  difficult,  and  although  they  undoubtedly  have  been  found, 
many  such  discoveries  are  not  certain  on  account  of  the  inaccurate  difFerentia- 
tion  of  the  typhoid  baciUus  and  varieties  of  intestinal  bacilli  closely  resembling 
it.    Both  Prudden  and  Ernst  found  it  in  water  filters. 

There  are  cities  deriving  their  ice  supply  from  polluted  streams  with  low 
death  rates  from  typhoid  fever.     Sedgwick  and  Winslow  conclude  from  their 
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careful  Btod;  that  very  fev  typhoid  germs  eurvive  in  ice.  The  Ogdeneborg 
epidemic  in  1902-'03  was  apparently  due  to  iofectioii  from  ice.  Typhoid 
bacilli  vera  grown  from  frozen  material  in  it  (Hutctuns  and  Wheeler). 

In  tnilii;  the  hacilli  undergo  rapid  development  without  changing  its  ap- 
pearance. They  may  persist  for  three  months  in  sour  milk,  and  may  live  for 
several  days  in  butter  made  from  infected  cream. 

Robertson  has  shown  that  under  entirely  natural  conditions  typhoid  bacilli 
may  live  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  'soil  for  eleven  months.  Yon  Drigalski  says 
if  stools  which  contain  typhoid  bacilli  are  kept  at  room  temperature  the  B. 
typhosus  disappears  in  a  few  days. 

The  direct  infection  of  exposed  food-stuffs  by  dust  is  very  probable.  The 
bacilli  retain  their  vitality  for  many  weeks;  in  garden  earth  31  days,  in  filter- 
eand  82  days,  in  street  dust  30  days,  on  linen  60  to  70  days,  on  wood  3S  days, 
on  thread  kept  under  suitable  conditions  for  a  year. 

Modes  of  Contktancb. — (a)  Contagion. — Direct  aerial  transmission  does 
not  seem  probable.  Each  case  should  be  regarded  as  a  possible  source  of 
infection,  and  fn  houses,  hospitals,  schools,  and  barracks  a  widespread  epi- 
demic may  arise  from  It.  Fingers,  food,  and  flies  are  the  chief  means  of 
local  propagation.  It  is  impossible  for  a  nurse  to  avoid  finger  contamination, 
and  without  scrupulous  care  the  germs  may  be  widely  distributed  in  a  ward 
or  throughout  a  boose.  Cotton  or  rubber  gloves  are  used  in  some  institu- 
tions. Even  with  special  precautions  and  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
naraes  to  patients,  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid  "house"  infection  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  T.  B.  Futcher  analyzed  the  31  cases  contracted  in  the 
hospital  among  the  first  1,500  coses;  physicians,  5*  among  &  total  of 
288;  noraes,  15  of  a  total  of  407;  patients,  8  out  of  a  total  of  47,956  admis- 
sions; 4  of  these  occurrec^  in  a  small  ward  epidemic.  Two  orderlies  were 
infected  while  caring  for  typhoid  patients,  and  one  woman  in  charge  of  a 
supply  room,  where  she  handled  clean  linen  only.  Newman  concluded  from 
his  study  of  typhoid  fever  in  London  that  direct  personal  infection  and  infec- 
tion through  food  are  the  two  common  channels  for  its  propagation. 

(6)  Infection  of  water  is  the  most  common  source  of  widespread  epidemics, 
many  of  which  have  originated  in  the  contamination  of  a  well  or  a  spring.  A 
striking  one  occurred  at  Plymouth,  Fa.,  in  18S5.  The  town,  with  a  population 
of  8,000,  was  in  part  supplied  with  drinking-water  from  a  reservoir  fed  by 
a  mountain  stream.  During  January,  February,  and  March,  in  a  cottage  by 
the  side  of  and  at  a  distance  of  from  60  to  80  feet  from  this  stream,  a  man 
was  ill  with  typhoid  fever.  The  attendants  were  in  the  habit  at  night  of 
throwing  out  die  evacuations  on  the  ground  toward  the  stream.  During  these 
months  the  ground  was  frozen  and  covered  with  snow.  In  the  latter  part  of 
March  and  early  in  April  there  was  considerable  rainfall  and  a  thaw,  in  which 
a  large  part  of  the  three  months'  accumulation  of  discbarges  was  washed  into 
s  brook,  not  60  feet  distant.  At  the  time  of  this  thaw  the  patient  had  numer- 
ous and  copious  discharges.  About  the  10th  of  April  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
hroke  out  in  the  town,  appearing  for  a  time  at  the  rate  of  50  a  day.  In  all 
about  1^00  people  were  attacked.    An  immense  majority  of  all  the  cases 

*  Onl7  tbree  of  tlie«e  were  in  attendaace  on  typhoid  cams.  Two  of  the  five  died. — 
OppcnbeUner  and  Ochener. 
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were  in  the  part  of  the  town  which  received  water  from  the  infected  reservoir. 
The  experience  of  Maidstone  in  1897  illustrates  the  widespread  and  serioos 
character  of  an  epidemic  when  the  water-supply  becomes  badly  contaminated. 
The  outbreak  began  about  the  middle  of  September,  and  within  the  first  two 
weeks  509  cases  were  reported.  By  October  27th  there  were  1,748  cases,  and 
by  November  17th  1,848  cases.  In  all,  in  a  population  of  35,000,  about  1,900 
persons  were  attacked. 

(c)  Typhoid  Carriers. — The  bacilli  may  persist  for  years  in  the  bile  pas- 
sages and  intestines  of  persons  in  good  health.  They  have  been  found  in  the 
urinary  bladder  and  in  the  gall-bladder,  ten  and  twenty  years  aftor  the  fever, 
and  there  have  been  cases  of  typhoid  bone  lesion  from  which  ths  bacilli  were 
isolated  many  years  after  the  primary  attack.  The  work  of  Straasburg  ob- 
servers called  attention  to  a  group  of  chronic  typhoid  carriers  of  the  first 
importance  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  majority  of  carriers  are  females. 
One  woman,  a  baker,  had  typhoid  fever  ton  years  previously.  The  bacilli 
were  found  in  large  numbers  in  her  stools.  Every  new  employee  in  the  bakery 
sooner  or  later  became  ill  with  typhoid-like  symptoms,  and  in  two  persons 
the  disease  proved  fatal.  Many  localized  epidemics  have  been  traced  to  car- 
riers. Soper  reported  an  uvtance  in  which  a  cook,  apparently  in  perfect 
health,  but  in  whose  stools  bacilli  were  present  in  large  numbers,  had  been 
responsible  for  the  occurrence  of  typhoid  in  seven  households  in  five  years. 
Apparently  there  is  no  limit  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  the  bacilli  may 
persist.  One  carrier  had  the  attack  of  typhoid  fever  forty-seven  years  before. 
The  paratyphoid  bacillus  may  be  carried  in  the  same  way.  An  epidemic  of  19 
cases  in  a  French  barrack  was  traced  to  a  cook. 

(d)  Infection  of  Food. — Milk  may  be  the  source  of  infection.  One  of  the 
most  thoroughly  studied  epidemics  due  to  this  cause  was  that  investigated 
by  Ballard  in  Islington.  The  milk  may  be  contaminated  by  the  infected  water 
used  in  cleaning  the  cans.  The  milk  epidemics  have  been  collected  by  Ernest 
Hart  and  by  Sober.  The  germs  may  he  conveyed  in  ice,  salads  of  various 
sorts,  spaghetti,  etc.  The  danger  of  eating  celery  and  other  uncooked  vegeta- 
bles, which  have  grown  in  soil  on  which  infected  material  has  been  used  as  a 
fertilizer,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  oyster  as  a  source  of  infection.  In 
several  epidemics,  such  as  that  in  Middletown,  reported  by  Conn,  that  in 
Naples,  by  Lavis,  and  the  outbreak  which  occurred  at  Winchester,  the 
chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  seems  complete.  Most  suggestive  sporadic 
cases  have  been  recorded  by  Broadbent  and  others.  Foots  showed  that  oystors 
taken  from  the  feeding-grounds  in  rivers  contain  a  larger  number  of  micro- 
organisms of  all  sorts  than  those  from  the  sea.  Chantemesse  found  typhoid 
bacilli  in  oysters  which  had  lain  in  infected  sea-water,  even  after  they  had  been 
transferred  to  and  kept  in  fresh  water  for  a  time.  Mosny,  in  his  report  to 
the  French  Government  (1900),  admits  the  possibility  of  oyster  infection, 
bat  thinks  that  the  oyster  plays  a  very  small  role  in  relation  to  the  total  mor- 
bidity of  the  disease.  Mussels  have  been  found  contominated  with  typhoid 
bacilli,  and  it  is  stated  that  dried  iish  have  carried  the  infection. 

(e)  Fliea. — The  importance  of  fiies  in  the  transmission  of  -  tbe-diseaee  was 
brought  out  very  strongly  in  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898,  The  Report 
of  the  Commission  states  that  "flies  were  undoubtedly  the  most  active  agents 
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in  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever.  Flics  alternately  TiBited  and  fed  on  the  in- 
fected faacal  matter  and  the  food  in  the  mesa-tent.  .  .  .  Typhoid  fever  waa 
much  less  frequent  among  members  of  the  messes  vho  had  their  mesB-teuta 
screened  than  it  was  among  those  who  took  no  such  precautions."  In  the 
Sonth  African  War  there  was  a  perfect  plague  of  flies,  particularly  in  the 
typhoid  fever  tents,  and  among  the  army  surgeons  the  opinion  was  uQiversal 
that  they  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  dissemination  of  the  disease.  Firtb 
and  Horrocks  demonstrated  the  readiness  with  which  flies,  after  feeding  on 
typhoid  stoola  or  freah  cultures  of  typhoid  bacilli,  could  infect  sterile  media. 
One  of  the  most  int«resting  studies  on  the  question  was  made  in  the  Chicago 
epidemic  of  1902  by  Alice  Hamilton.  Flies  caught  in  two  undrained  privies, 
on  the  fences  of  two  yards,  on  the  walls  of  two  houses,  and  in  the  room  of  a 
t^hoid  fever  patient,  were  used  to  inoculate  eighteen  tubes,  and  from  five  of 
these  tubes  typhoid  bacilli  were  isolated. 

(/)  Contamination  of  the  SoU. — Filth,  bad  sewers,  or  cesspools  can  not 
in  thunselves  cause  typhoid  fever,  but  they  furnish  the  conditions  suitable  for 
the  preservation  of  the  bacillus,  and  possibly  for  its  propagation. 

Dust  may  be  an  important  factor,  though  it  has  been  shown  that  the  bacilli 
die  very  quickly  when  desiccated.  Possibly,  as  Barringer  suggested,  the  dust 
on  the  railway  tracks  may  become  contaminated.  Men  working  on  the  tracks 
are  very  liable  to  infection. 

Types  of  Infection. — ^We  may  recognize  the  following  groups:  (a) 
Ordinary  typhoid  fever  with  marked  enteric  lesions.  An  immense  majority 
of  all  cases  are  of  this  character ;  and  while  the  spleen  and  mesenteric  glands 
are  involved  the  lymphatic  apparatus  of  the  intestinal  walls  bears  the  brunt 
of  the  attack,  (b)  Cases  in  which  the  intestinal  lesions  are  very  slight,  and  • 
may  be  found  only  after  a  very  careful  search.  Tn  reviewing  the  cases  of 
"tj-phoid  fever  without  intestinal  lesions,"  Opie  and  Bassett  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  many  negative  cases  slight  lesions  really  did  exist,  while  in 
others  death  occurred  so  late  that  the  lesions  might  have  healed.  In  some 
cases  the  disease  is  a  general  septicEemia  with  symptoms  of  severe  intoxication 
and  high  fever  and  delirium.  In  others  the  main  lesions  may  be  in  organs — 
liver,  gall-bladder,  pleura,  meninges,  or  even  the  endocardium,  (c)  Cases  in 
tekich  the  typhoid  bacillus  enters  the  body  without  causing  any  lesion  of  the 
intestine.  In  a  number  of  the  earlier  cases  reported  as  such  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  typhoid  bacillus  was  inconclusive.  In  others  the  intestine  showed 
tuberculous  ulcers,  through  which  the  organisms  may  have  entered.  But  after 
excluding  all  these,  a  few  cases  remain  in  which  the  demonstration  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus  was  conclusive,  cases  in  which  death  occurred  early,  and  yet 
after  a  very  careful  search  no  intestinal  lesions  could  be  found.  There  were 
4  cases  in  this  series.  Undoubtedly  the  intestinal  lesions  may  be  so  slight  as 
not  to  be  recognizable  at  autopsy,  (d)  Mixed  infections.  It  is  well  to  dis- 
tingniah,  as  Dreechfeld  pointed  out,  between  double  infections,  as  with  bacillus 
tuberculosis,  the  diphtheria  bacillus,  and  the  plasmodia  of  Laveran,  in  which 
two  different  diseases  are  present  and  can  be  distinguished,  and  the  true  mixed 
or  secondary  infections,  in  which  the  conditions  induced  by  one  organism 
fcvor  the  growth  of  other  pathogenic  forms ;  thus  in  ordinary  typhoid  fever 
secondary  infection  with  the  colon  bacillus,  the  streptococcus,  staphylococcus, 
or  the  pneumococcus,  may  occur,     (e)  Paratyphoid  infections.     (Page  43.) 
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(/)  Local  infections.    The  typhoid  bacillua  may  cause  a  local  abscees,  cystitis, 
or  cholecystitis   without  evidence   of  a  general   infection,     {g)    T»rmmal 
typhoid  infections.    In  rare  instancee  the  bacillus  causes  a  f&Ul  infection    '' 
towards  the  end  of  other  diseases,    l^e  subjects  may,  of  course,  be  iyphoid    - 
carriers.     In  two  cases  of  malignant  disease  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
the  bacilli  were  isolated  from  the  blood,  and  there  were  no  intestinal  lesions. 

Products  of  the  Qrowth  of  the  Bacilli. — According  to  Pfeiffer,  the  chief 
poison  belongs  to  the  intracellular  group  of  tosins.  Sidney  Martin  isolated^  ' 
a  poison  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  secretion,  but  does  not  differ  from  that 
contained  within  the  bacterial  celL  Injected  into  animals  it  causes  lowering 
of  temperature,  diarrhcea,  loss  of  wei^t,  and  degeneration  of  the  myocardium. 
Its  chemical  nature  is  not  known.  Similar,  but  weaker,  poisons  may  be  iso- 
lated from  cultures  of  BacUlvs  coli  and  other  members  of  this  group.  No 
toxins  have  been  isolated  which  cause  changes  in  animals  at  all  comparable 
to  typhoid  fever  in  human  beings. 

Korhid  Anatomy. — Intestines. — A  catarrhal  condition  exists  throughout    - 
the  small  and  large  bowel.     Specific  changes  occur  in  the  lymphoid  elements, 
chiefly  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.     The  alteratious  which  occur  are  most 
conveniently  described  in  four  stages: 

(a)  Eyperplaaia,  which  involves  the  glands  of  Peyer  in  the  jejunum  and 
ileum,  and  to  a  variable  extent  those  in  the  large  intestine.  The  follicles 
are  swollen,  grayish-white,  and  the  patches  may  project  3  to  5  mm.,  or  may  be 
still  more  prominent.  The  solitary  glands,  which  range  in  size  from  a  pin's 
head  to  a  pea,  are  usually  deeply  imbedded  in  the  eubmucosa,  but  project  to  a 
variable  extent.  Occasionally  they  are  very  prominent,  and  may  be  almost 
pedunculated.  Microscopic  examination  shows  at  the  outset  a  condition  of 
hypenemia  of  the  follicles.  Later  there  is  a  great  increase  and  accumula- 
tion of  cells  of  the  lymph-tissue  which  may  even  infiltrate  the  adjacent  mucosa 
and  the  muscularis ;  and  the  blood-vessels  are  more  or  less  compressed,  which 
gives  the  whitish,  ansemic  appearance  to  the  follicles.  The  cells  have  all 
the  characters  of  ordinary  lymph-corpueclee,  but  some  are  larger,  epithelioid, 
and  contain  several  nuclei.  Occasionally  cells  containing  red  blood-corpuscles 
are  seen.  This  so-called  medullary  infiltration,  always  more  intense  toward 
the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  reaches  its  height  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth 
day  and  then  undergoes  one  of  two  changes,  resolution  or  necrosis.  Death 
very  rarely  takes  place  at  this  stage.  Besolution  is  accomplished  by  a  fatty 
and  granular  change  in  the  cells,  which  are  destroyed  and  absorbed,  A  curious 
condition  of  the  patches  is  produced  at  this  stage,  in  which  they  have  a  reticu- 
lated appearance.  The  swollen  follicles  in  the  patch  undergo  resolution  and 
shrink  more  rapidly  than  the  surrounding  framework,  or  what  is  more  probable 
the  follicles  alone,  owing  to  the  intense  hyperplasia,  become  necrotic  and  dis- 
integrate, leaving  the  little  pits.  In  this  process  superficial  hffimorrhages  may 
result,  and  small  ulcers  may  originate  by  the  fusion  of  these  superficial  losses 
of  substance. 

Except  histologically  there  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  hyperplasia  of  the 
lymph-follicles ;  but  apart  from  typhoid  fever  we  rarely  see  in  adults  a  marked 
affection  of  these  glands  with  fever.  In  children,  however,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon when  death  has  occurred  from  intestinal  affections,  and  it  is  also  met 
with  in  measles,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever. 
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(i)  Necrosis  and  Slougktng. — When  the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph-follicles 
reaches  a  certain  grade,  resolution  is  no  longer  poeeihlc.  The  blood-vesaels 
become  choked,  there  is  a  condition  of  aniemic  necrosis,  and  slnugha  form 
vhich  must  I>e  separated  and  thrown  off.  The  necrosis  is  probably  due  in 
great  part  to  the  direct  action  of  the  bacilli.  According  to  Mallory,  there 
occars  a  proliferation  of  endothelial  cells  due  to  the  action  of  a  toxin.  These 
cells  are  phagocytic  in  character,  and  the  swelling  of  the  intestinal  lymphoid 
tiasae  is  due  almost  entirely  to  their  formation.  The  necrosis,  be  thinks, 
is  due  to  the  occlusion  of  the  veins  and  capillaries  by  fibrinous  thrombi,  which 
owe  their  origiD  to  degeneration  of  phagocytic  cells  beneath  the  lining  endo- 
thelium of  the  vessels.  The  process  may  be  superficial,  affecting  only  the 
upper  part  of  the  mucous  coat,  or  it  may  extend  to  and  involve  the  submu- 
coaa.  The  "slough"  may  sometimes  lie  upon  the  Peyer's  patch,  scarcely 
involving  more  than  the  epithelium.  (Marchand).  It  is  always  more  intense 
toward  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  and  in  very  severe  cases  the  greater  part  of  the, 
mucosa  of  the  last  foot  of  the  ileum  may  be  converted  into  a  brownish-black 
eschar.  The  necrotic  area  in  the  solitary  glands  forms  a  yellowish  cap  which 
often  involves  only  the  most  prominent  point  of  a  follicle.  The  extent  of  the 
necrosis  is  very  variable.  It  may  pass  deep  into  the  muscular  coat,  reaching  to 
or  even  perforating  the  peritoneum. 

(c)  Ulceration. — The  separation  of  the  necrotic  tissue — the  sloughing — 
is  gradually  effected  from  the  edges  inward,  and  results  in  the  formation  of 
an  ulcer,  the  size  and  extent  of  which  are  directly  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  necrosis.  If  this  be  superficial,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucosa 
may  not  be  involved  and  the  loss  of  substance  may  be  small  and  shallow.  .  More 
commonly  the  slough  in  separating  exposes  the  submucosa  and  muscularis, 
particularly  the  latter,  which  forms  the  fioor  of  a  majority  of  all  typhoid  ulcera  _ 
It  is  not  common  for  an  entire  Peyer's  patch  to  slough  away,  and  a  perfectly 
ovoid  ulcer  opposite  to  the  meseotery  is  rarely  seen.  Irregularly  oval  and 
rounded  forms  are  most  common.  A  large  patch  may  present  three  or  four 
ulcera  divided  by  septa  of  mucous  membrane.  The  terminal  6  or  8 
inches  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  ileum  may  form  a  large  ulcer,  in  which< 
are  here  and  there  islands  of  mucosa.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are  usfially 
swollen,  soft,  sometimes  congested,  and  often  undermined.  Tlie  base  of  a 
typhoid  nicer  la  smooth  and  clean,  being  usually  formed  of  the  submucosa  or 
of  the  muscularis. 

(d)  Healing. — This  begins  with  the  development  of  a  thin  granulation 
tissue  which  covers  the  base.  Occasionally  an  appearance  is  seen  as  if  an 
ulcer  had  healed  in  one  place  and  was  extending  in  another.  The  mucosa 
gradually  extends  from  the  edge,  and  a  new  growth  of  epith-^lium  is  formed. 
The  glandular  elements  are  reformed ;  the  healed  ulcer  is  somewhat  depressed 
and  is  usually  pigmented.  In  death  during  relapse  healing  ulcers  may  be 
aeen  in  aome  patches  with  fresh  ulcers  in  others. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that  healing  begins  with  the  separation  of  the  sloughs, 
as,  when  resolution  is  impossible,  the  removal  of  the  necrosed  part  is  the  first 
step  in  the  process  of  repair.  In  fatal  cases,  we  seldom  meet  with  evidences 
of  cicatrization,  as  the  majority  of  deaths  occur  before  this  stage  is  reached. 
It  is  rtmarkable  that  no  matter  how  extensive  the  ulceration  has  been,  healing 
is  never  associated  with  stricture,  and  typhoid  fever  does  not  appear  as  one  of 
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the  causes  of  intestinal  obstruction.  Within  a  very  short  time  all  traces  of  tha 
old  ulcers  disappear. 

Larob  Intestine. — The  csecum  and  colon  are  affected  in  about  one^third 
of  the  cases.  Sometimes  the  solitary  glands  are  greatly  enlarged.  The  ulcers 
are  usually  larger  in  the  cecum  than  in  the  colon. 

Fbkfooation  op  the  Bowel.— /nctdence  <U  Autopsy. — J,  A.  Scotfs  fig- 
ures, embracing  9,713  cases,  give  351  deaths  from  perforation  among  1,037 
dea^  from  all  causes,  a  percentage  of  33.8  of  the  deaths  and  3.6  of  the  cases. 
The  German  statistics  give  a  much  lower  proportion  of  deaths  from  perfora- 
tion ;  Munich  in  2,000  antopsies,  5.7  per  cent,  from  perforation ;  Basle  in  2,000 
autopsies,  1.3  per  cent,  from  perforation ;  Hamburg  in  3,686  autopsies,  1.3 
per  cent,  from  perforation  (Hector  Mackenzie,  Lancet,  1903).  At  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  among  1,600  cases  of  typhoid  fever  there  were  43  with  per- 
foration. Twenty  of  these  were  operated  upon,  with  1  recoveries.  One  died 
of  tos8emia  on  the  eighth  day  after  operation.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
there  were  139  cases  of  perforation  among  5,891  cases.  Chomel  remarks  that 
"the  accident  is  sometimes  the  result  of  ulceration,  Bometimes  of  a  true  eschar, 
and  sometimes  it  is  produced  by  the  distention  of  the  intestine,  causing  the 
rupture  of  tissues  weakened  by  disease."  As  a  rule,  sloughs  are  adherent 
about  the  site  of  perforation.  The  site  is  usually  in  the  ileum,  233  times  in 
Hector  Mackenzie's  collection  of  264  cases;  the  jejunum  twice,  the  large 
intestine  32  times,  and  the  appendix  9  times  in  his  series.  As  a  rule,  the 
perforation  occurs  within  twelve  inches  of  the  ileo-ciecal  valve.  There  may 
be  .two  or  three  separate  perforations.  J.  A.  Scott  described  two  distinct 
varieties:  first,  the  more  common  single,  circular,  pin-point  in  size,  due  to 
the  extension  of  a  necrotic  process  through  the  base  of  a  small  ulcer.  The 
second  variety,  produced  by  a  large  area  of  tissue  becoming  necrotic,  ranges 
in  size  from  the  finger-tip  to  3  em.  in  diameter. 

Dealh  from  kamorrhage  occurred  in  9^  of  the  Munich  cases,  and  in  12 
of  137  deaths  in  our  1,500  cases.  The  bleeding  seems  to  result  directly  from 
the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  It  is  unusual  to  find  the  bleeding  vessel.  In 
one  case  only  a  single  patch  had  sloughed,  and  a  firm  clot  was  adherent  to  it. 
The  bleeding  may  come  from  the  soft  swollen  edges  of  the  patch. 

The  mesenteric  glands  show  hypereemia  and  subsequently  become  greatly 
swollen.  Spots  of  necrosis  are  common.  In  several  of  our  cases  suppuration 
had  occurred,  and  in  one  a  large  abscess  of  the  mesentery  was  present.  The 
rupture  of  a  softened  or  suppurating  mesenteric  gland,  of  which  there  are  only 
a  few  cases  in  the  literature,  may  cause  either  fatal  hssmorrhage  or  peritonitis. 
Le  Conte  has  successfully  operated  upon  the  latter  condition.  The  bunch  of 
glands  in  the  mesentery,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  is  especially  involved. 
The  retroperitoneal  glands  are  also  swollen. 

The  spleen  is  invariably  enlarged  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease.     In 

11  of  our  series  it  exceeded  20  ounces  (COO  grams)  in  weight,  in  one  900 
grams.  The  tissue  is  soft,  even  diffluent.  Infarction  is  not  infrequent.  Rup- 
ture may  occur  spontaneously  or  as  a  result  of  injury.  In  the  Munich  autop- 
sies there  were  6  iustaacee  of  rupture  of  the  spleen,  one  of  which  resulted 
from  a  gangrenous  abscess. 

The  bone-marrow  shows  changes  very  similar  to  those  in  the  lymphoid 
tissues,  and  there  may  be  foci  of  necrosis  (Longcope). 
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Tbe  liver  show^  signs  of  parenchymatouB  degeneration.  Early  in  the 
disease  it  is  hypenemic,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  is  swollen,  some- 
irhst  pale,  on  section  turbid,  and  microscopically  the  cells  are  very  granular 
and  loaded  with  fat.  Nodular  areas  (microscopic)  occur  in  many  cases. 
Some  of  the  nodules  are  lymphoid,  others  are  necrotic.  In  12  of  the  Munich 
autopsies  liver  abscess  was  found,  and  in  3,  acute  yellov  atrophy.  In  3  of  this 
series  liver  abscess  occurred.  Pylephlebitis  may  follow  abscess  of  the  mesen- 
tery or  perforation  of  the  appendix.  Affections  of  the  gall-bladder  are  not 
uncommon,  and  are  described  imder  the  clinical  features. 

Kidneys. — Cloudy  swelling,  with  granular  degeneration  of  the  cells  of 
the  convoluted  tubules,  less  commonly  an  acute  nephritis,  may  be  present. 
Rayer,  Wagner,  and  others  described  tbe  occurrence  of  numerous  small  areas 
infiltrated  with  round  cells,  which  may  have  the  appearance  of  lymphomata, 
or  may  pass  on  to  softening  and  suppuration,  producing  tbe  so-called  miliary 
abscesses,  of  which  there  were  7  cases  in  this  series.  The  typhoid  bacilli  have 
been  found  in  these  areas.  The  kidneys  in  cases  of  typhoid  bacilluria  may 
show  no  changes  other  than  cloudy  swelling.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of 
tbe  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  occur.  It  was  present  in  3  of  our  cases,  in  one 
of  which  the  tips  of  the  papillie  were  also  affected.  Catarrh  of  tbe  bladder  is 
not  uncommon.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  this  viscus  may  also  occur. 
Orchitis  is  occasionally  met  with. 

Bkspikatory  Organs, — Ulceration  of  the  larynx  occurs  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cases ;  in  the  Munich  series  it  was  noted  107  times.  It  may  come  on 
at  the  same  time  as  the  ulceration  in  the  ileum.  It  occurs  in  the  posterior 
wall,  at  the  insertion  of  the  cords,  at  tbe  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  on  the 
ary-epiglottidean  folds.  The  cartilages  are  very  apt  to  become  involved.  In 
the  later  periods  ulcers  may  be  present. 

(Edema  of  the  glottis  was  present  in  30  of  the  Munich  cases,  in  8  of  which 
tracheotomy  was  performed.  Diphtheritis  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  is  not 
very  uncommon.  It  occurred  in  a  most  extensive  form  in  3  of  our  cases. 
Lobar  pneumonia  may  be  found  early  (see  Pneumo-typhus) ,  or  it  may  be  a 
late  event.  Hypostatic  congestion  and  the  condition  of  the  lung  spoken  of  as 
splenization  occur.  Gangrene  of  the  lung  occurred  in  40  cases  in  the  Munich 
series;  abscess  of  the  lung  in  14;  hsemorrhagic  infarction  in  1S9.  Pleurisy 
is  not  a  common  event.  Fibrinous  pleurisy  occurred  in  about  6  per  cent,  of 
the  Munich  cases,  and  empyema  in  nearly  2  per  cent. 

Changes  in  the  Ciecclatobt  System. — Heart  Lesions. — Endocarditis, 
while  not  common,  is  probably  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed.  It 
was  present  without  being  suspected  in  3  out  of  105  autopsies  in  this  series, 
while  in  3  other  cases  the  clinical  symptoms  suggested  its  presence.  Typhoid 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  tbe  vegetations.  Pericarditis  was  present  in  14  cases 
of  the  Munich  autopsies.  Myocarditis  is  not  very  infrequent.  In  protracted 
cases  the  muscle-fibre  is  usually  soft,  flabby,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown 
color.  The  softening  may  be  extreme,  though  rarely  of  the  grade  described  hy 
Stokes  in  typhus  fever,  in  which,  when  held  apex  up  by  the  vessels,  the 
organ  collapsed  over  the  hand,  forming  a  mushroom-like  cap.  Microscopically, 
the  fibres  may  show  little  or  no  change,  even  when  Ihe  impulse  of  the  heart 
has  been  extremely  feeble.     A  granular  parenchymatous  degeneration  is  com- 
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mon.  Fatty  degeneration  may  be  present,  particularly  in  long-staiiding  cases 
with  an»mia.     Tlie  hyaline  change  is  not  common. 

LetioRS  of  the  Blood-vessels. — Changes  in  the  arteries  are  not  infrequent. 
In  21  of  63  cases  in  our  series,  in  which  there  were  notes  on  the  state  of  the 
aorta,  fresh  endarteritis  was  present,  and  in  13  of  63  cases  in  which  the 
condition  of  the  coronary  arteries  was  noted  similaT  changes  were  found 
{Thayer).  Artentia  of  a  peripheral  yessel  with  thrombus  formation  is  not 
uncommon.  Bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  thrombi.  TIk  artery  may  be 
blocked  by  a  thrombus  of  cardiac  origin — an  embolus — but  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  instances  they  are  autochthonous  and  due  to  arteritis,  obliterating  or 
partial.  Thrombosis  in  the  veins  is  very  much  more  frequent  than  in  the 
arteries,  but  is  not  such  a  serious  event  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  femoral, 
and  in  the  left  more  often  than  the  right. 

Nervous  System. — There  are  very  few  obvious  changes  met  with.  Men- 
ingiiia  is  rare  and  occurred  in  only  11  of  the  2,000  Munich  cases.  The  exu- 
dation may  be  either  serous,  sero-fibrinous,  or  pnrulent,  and  typhoid  bacilli 
have  been  isolated.  Five  cases  of  serous  and  one  of  purulent  meningitis  oc- 
curred in  our  series  (Cole).  Optic  neuritis,  which  occurs  sometimes  in 
typhoid  fever,  has  not  been  described  in  connection  with  the  meningitis.  The 
anatomical  lesion  of  the  aphasia — seen  not  infrequently  in  children — is  not 
known,  possibly  it  is  an  encephalitis.  Parenchymatous  changes  have  been  met 
with  in  the  periphereal  nerves,  and  appear  to  be  not  very  uncommon,  even  when 
there  have  been  no  symptoms  of  neuritis. 

The  voluniary  mvsdes  show,  in  certain  instances,  the  changes  described 
by  Zenker,  which  occur  in  all  long-standing  febrile  affections,  and  are  not 
peculiar  to  typhoid  fever.  The  muscle  substance  undergoes  either  a  granular 
degeneration  or  a  hyaline  transformation.  The  abdominal  muscles,  the  sd- 
^  ductors  of  the  thighs,  and  the  pectorals  are  most  commonly  involved.  Rupture 
of  a  rectus  abdominis  has  been  found  post  mortefii.  Heemorrhags  may  occur. 
Abscesses  may  develop  in  the  muscles  during  convalescence. 

Symptomi. — In  a  disease  so  complex  as  typhoid  fever  it  will  be  well  first 
to  give  a  general  description,  and  then  to  study  more  fully  the  symptoms, 
complications,  and  sequelai  according  to  the  individual  organs. 

Genebai,  Descbiption, — The  period  of  incubation  lasts  from  "eight  to 
fourteen  days,  sometimes  twenty-three"  (Clinical  Society),  during  which 
there  are  feelings  of  lassitude  and  inaptitude  for  work.  The  average  is  about 
ten  days.  The  onset  is  rarely  abrupt.  In  the  1,500  casea  chills  occurred  at 
onset  in  334,  headache  in  1,117,  anorexia  in  8S5,  diarrhcea  (without  purga- 
tion) in  51C,  epislaxis  in  333,  abdominal  pain  in  443,  constipation  in  349, 
pain  in  right  iliac  fossa  in  10.  The  patient  at  last  takes  to  his  bed,  from  which 
event,  in  a  nrajority  of  cases,  the  definite  onset  may  be  dated.  During  the 
frxt  iveek  there  is,  in  some  cases  (but  by  no  means  in  all,  as  has  long  been 
taught),  a  steady  rise  in  the  fever,  the  evening  record  rising  a  degree  or  a 
degree  and  a  half  higher  each  day,  reaching  103°  or  104°.  The  pulse  is  not 
rapid  when  compared  with  the  temperature,  full  in  volume,  but  of  low  tension 
and  often  dicrotic ;  the  tongue  is  coated  and  white ;  the  abdomen  is  slightly 
distended  and  tender.  Unless  the  fever  is  high  there  is  no  delirium,  but 
the  patient  complains  o7  headache,  and  there  may  be  mental  confusion  at 
night.     The  bowels  may  be  constipated  or  there  may  be  loose  movements. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  week  the  spleen  becomes  enlarged  and  the  rash  appears 
in  the  form  of  rose-colored  Bpot«,  seen  first  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  Cough 
and  bronchitic  symptoms  are  not  uncommon  at  the  outset. 

In  the  second  week,  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  the  symptoms  become 
aggravated ;  the  fever  remains  high  and  the  morning  remission  is  slight. 
The  pulse  is  rapid  and  loeee  its  dicrotic  character.  There  is  no  longer  head- 
ache, but  there  are  mental  torpor  and  dullness.  The  face  looks  heavy;  the 
li}»  are  dry;  the  tongue,  in  severe  cases,  becomes  dry  also.  The  abdominal 
E^Taptoms,  if  present— diarrhrea,  tympanites,  and  tendemees — become  aggra- 
vated. Death  may  occur  during  liiie  ■week,  with  pronounced  nervous  symp- 
toms, or,  toward  the  end  of  it,  from  hemorrbagie  or  perforation.  In  mild 
caeea  the  temperature  declines,  and  by  the  fourteenth  day  may  be  normal. 

In  the  third  week,  in  cases  of  moderate  seventy,  the  pulse  ranges  from 
110  to  130;  the  temperature  shows  marked  morning  remissions,  and  there 
is  a  gradual  decline  in  the  fever.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  more  noticeable,  and 
the  weakness  pronoimced.  Diarrhoea  and  meteorism  may  occur  for  the  first 
time.  Unfavorable  symptoms  at  this  stage  are  the  pulmonary  complications, 
increasing  feebleness  of  the  heart,  and  pronounced  delirium  with  muscular 
tremor.     Special  dangers  are  perforation  and  htemorrhage. 

With  the  fowik  weik,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  convalescence  begins. 
The  temperature  gradually  reaches  the  normal  point,  the  diarrhisa  stops,  the 
tongue  cleans,  and  the  desire  for  food  returns.  In  severe  cases  the  fourth 
and  even  the  fifth  week  may  present  an  at^;ravated  picture  of  the  third ;  the 
patient  grows  weaker,  the  pulse  is  more  rapid  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry, 
and  the  abdomen  distended.  He  lies  in  a  condition  of  profound  stupor,  with 
low  muttering  delirium  and  subsultus  tendinum,  and  passes  the  fseces  and 
urine  involuntarily.  Failure  of  the  circulation  and  secondary  complications 
are  the  chief  dangers  of  this  period.  _ 

In  the  fiftk  and  sixth  weeks,  protracted  cases  may  still  show  irregular 
fever,  and  convalescence  may  not  set  in  until  after  the  fortieth  day.  In  this 
period  we  meet  with  relapses  in  the  milder  forms  or  slight  recrudescence  of 
the  fever.     At  this  time,  too,  occur  many  of  the  complications  and  sei^uels. 

Special  Featcheb  and  Symptoms. — Mode  of  Onset — As  a  rule,  the 
symptoms  come  on  insidiously,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  fix  definitely  the 
time  at  which  he  began  to  feel  ill.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
deviations  from  this  common  course : 

(o)  Onset  with  Pronounced,  Sometimes  Sudden,  Nervous  Manifestations. 
— Headache,  of  a  severe  and  intractable  nature,  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent 
initial  symptom.  Again,  a  severe  facial  neuralgia  may  for  a  few  days  put 
the  practitioner  off  his  guard.  In  cases  in  which  the  patients  have  kept 
about  and,  as  they  say,  fought  the  disease,  the  very  first  manifestation  may  be 
pronounced  delirium.  Such  patients  may  even  leave  home  and  wander  about 
for  days.  In  rare  cases  the  disease  sets  in  with  the  most  Intense  cerebro- 
spinal symptoms,  simulating  meningitis — severe  headache,  photophobia,  re- 
traction of  the  head,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  even  convulsions.  Occa- 
sionally drowsiness,  stupor,  and  signs  of  banilHr  meningitis  may  exist  for  ten 
days  or  more  before  the  characteristic  symptoms  develop;  the  onset  may  be 
with  mania  and  marked  mental  symptoms. 

(ft)   With  Pronounced  Piilmomu-i/  Symptoms. — The  initial  bronchial  ca- 
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tarrh  may  be  of  great  seventy  and  obscure  the  other  features  of  the  disease. 
More  strikiDg  still  are  those  cases  in  which  the  disease  sets  in  with  a  single 
chill,  with  pain  in  the  side  and  all  the  characteristic  features  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia or  of  acute  pleuriey ;  or  tuberculosis  is  suspected. 

(c)  With  Intense  Qaatro-inlestindl  Symptoms. — The  incessant  vomiting 
and  pain  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning,  or  the  patient  may  be  sent 
to  the  surgical  wards  for  appendicitis. 

{d)  With  symptoms  of  an  acute  nephritis,  smoky  or  bloody  urine,  with 
much  albumin  and  tube-casta, 

(e)  Amhulatory  Form. — Deserving  of  especial  mention  are  thoee  cases 
in  which  the  patient  keeps  about  and  attempts  to  work,  or  perhaps  takes  a 
long  journey  to  his  home.  He  may  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time 
with  a  temperature  of  104°  or  105°,  and  the  rash  well  out  Many  of  these 
cases  run  a  severe  course,  and  in  general  hospitals  contribute  largely  to  the 
mortality.  Finally,  there  are  rare  instapccs  in  which  typhoid  is  unsuspected 
until  perforation  or  a  profuse  htemorrhage  from  the  bowels  occurs. 

Facial  Abpect. — Early  in  the  disease  the  cheeks  are  flushed  and  the 
eyes  bright.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  expression  becomes  more 
listless,  and  when  the  disease  is  well  established  the  patient  has  a  dull  and 
heavy  look.  There  is  never  the  rapid  aneemia  of  malarial  fever,  and  the  color 
of  the  lips  and  cheeks  may  be  retained  even  to  the  third  week. 

Fbveb. — {a)  Regular  Course.  {Chart  1.) — In  the  stage  of  invasion  the 
fever  rises  steadily  during  the  first  five  or  six  days.  The  evening  tempera- 
ture is  about  a  d^ree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  higher  than  the  morning  remis- 
sion, so  that  a  temperature  of  104°  or  105°  is  not  uncommon  by  the  end 
of  the  first  week.  Having  reached  the  fastigium  or  height,  the  fever  then 
persists  with  very  slight  daily  remissions.  The  fever  may  he  singularly  per- 
sistent and  but  little  influenced  by  bathing  or  other  measures.  At  the  end 
of  tiie  second  and  throughout  the  third  week  the  temperature  becomes  more 
distinctly  remittent.  The  difference  between  the  morning  or  evening  record 
may  be  3°  or  4°,  and  the  morning  temperature  may  even  be  normal.  It  falls 
by  lysis,  and  the  temperature  is  not  considered  normal  until  the  evening 
record  is  at  98.4°. 

(6)  Variations  from  the  typical  temperaiure  curve  are  common.  We  do 
not  always  see  the  gradual  step-like  ascent  in  the  early  stage;  the  patients 
do  not  often  come  under  observation  at  this  time.  When  the  disease  sets  in 
with  a  chill,  or  in  children  with  a  convulsion,  the  temperature  may  rise  at  once 
to  103°  or  104°.  In  many  cases  defervescence  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week  and  the  temperature  may  fall  rapidly,  reaching  the  normal  within  twelve 
or  twenty  hours.  Ad  inverse  type  of  temperature,  high  in  the  morning  and 
low  in  the  evening,  is  occasionally  seen,  but  has  no  especial  significance. 

Sudden  falls  in  the  temperature  may  occur,  thus,  as  shown  in  Chart  II, 
a  drop  of  6.4°  may  follow  an  intestinal  hemorrhage,  and  the  fall  may  be 
apparent  before  the  blood  has  appeared  in  the  stools.  Sometimes  during 
the  antemia  which  follows  a  severe  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels  there  are 
remarkable  oscillations  in  the  temperature.  Hyperpyrexia  is  rare.  In  only 
58  of  1,500  cases  did  the  fever  rise  above  10C°.  Before  death  the  fever  may 
rise;  the  hi^est  we  have  known  was  109.5°. 

(c)  Post-typhoid  Variations. — (1)  Recrudescences. — After  a  normal  tem- 
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pcrature  of  perhaps  five  or  six  days,  the  fever  may  rieo  suddenly  to  102°  or 
103°,  without  constitutional  disturbance,  furring  of  the  tongue,  or  abdomi- 
nal BiTuptoms.  After  persisting  for  from  two  to  four  days  the  temperature 
falls.  Of  1,500  cases,  93  presented  these  elevations,  notes  of  which  arc  given 
in  the  Studies  on  Typhoid  Fever  (Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Beports).  Con- 
stipation, errors  in  diet,  or  excitement  may  cause  them.  These  attacks  are  a 
frequent  source  of  anxiety;  they  are  common,  and  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  say  upon  what  they  depend.  In  some  cases  typhoid  or  colon  bacilli  are 
found  in  the  blood.  As  a  rule,  if  the  rise  in  temperature  is  the  result  of  a  com- 
plication, Buoh  as  thrombosis,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  leucocytes.  Natur- 
ally one  suspects  a  relapse,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  the  step-like  ascent,  and, 
as  a  rule,  the  fever  falls  after  a  few  days, 

(2)  The  Sub-febrile  Stage  of  Convalescence. — In  children,  in  very  ner- 
vous patients,  and  in  cases  of  anemia,  the  evening  temperature  may  keep 
up  for  weeks  after  the  tongue  has  cleaned  and  the  appetite  has  returned. 
This  may  usually  be  disregarded,  and  is  often  best  treated  by  allowing  the 
patient  lo  get  up,  and  by  stopping  the  use  of  the  thermometer.  Of  course, 
it  is  important  not  to  overlook  any  latent  complications. 

(3)  Hypothermia. — Low  temperatures  in  typhoid  fever  are  common, 
following  baths,  or  spontaneously  in  the  third  and  fourth  week  in  the  periods 
of  marked  remissions,  and  following  hemorrhage.  An  interesting  form  is 
the  persistent  hypothermia  of  convalescence.  For  ten  days  or  more,  particu- 
larly in  the  protracted  cases  with  great  emaciation,  the  temperature  may  be 
96.5°  or  OT"".     It  is  of  no  special  significance. 

{(f)  The  Fever  of  the  Relapse. — This  is  a  repetition  in  many  instances 
of  the  original  fever,  a  gradual  ascent  and  maintenance  for  a  few  days  at  a  cer- 
tain height  and  then  a  decline.  It  la  usually  shorter  than  the  original  pyresia, 
and  rarely  continues  more  than  two  or  throe  weeks.     (Chart  I.) 

(e)  Afebrile  Typhoid. — The  occurrence  of  this  is  doubtful  and  the  cases 
.  sol  termed  aro  probably  mild  attacks  with  slight  fever  for  a  few  days. 

(/)  Chills  occur  (1)  sometimes  with  the  fever  of  onset;  (2)  occasionally 
at  intervals  throughout  the  course,  and  followed  by  sweats  (so-called  sudoral 
form);  (3)  with  the  advent  of  complications,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  otitis 
media,  phlebitis,  ete.;  (4)  with  active  antipyretic  treatment  by  the  coal-tar 
remedies;  (5)  occasionally  during  the  period  of  defervescence  without  rela- 
tion to  any  complication,  sometimes  due  to  a  septic  infection;  (6)  after  the 
injection  of  vaccines  or  serum;  (7)  according  to  Herringham,  chills  may 
result  from  constipation.  There  are  cases  in  which  throughout  the  latter 
half  of  the  disease  chills  recur  with  great  severity.  (See  Chills  in  Typhoid 
Fever,  Studies  II.) 

Skin. — The  characteristic  rash  consists  of  hypenemic  spots,  which  appear 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  day,  usually  at  first  upon  the  abdomen.  They 
are  slightly  raised,  flattened  papules,  which  can  be  felt  distinctly,  of  a  rose- 
red  color,  disappearing  on  pressure,  and  ranging  in  diameter  from  S  to  4  mm. 
They  were  present  in  93.2  per  cent,  of  the  white  patients  and  20. C  per  cent, 
of  the  colored.  They  eome  out  in  successive  crops,  and  after  persisting  for 
two  or  three  days  they  disappear,  occasionally  leaving  a  brownish  stain.  The 
spots  may  be  present  upon  the  back,  and  not  upon  the  abdomen.  The  erup- 
tion may  be  very  abimdant  over  the  whole  skin  of  the  trunk,  and  on  the 
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extremities.  There  were  81  in  which  they  occurred  on  the  arms,  17  on  the 
foreaims,  43  on  the  thighs,  I^b  15,  face  5,  hands  3.  The  cases  with  very 
abundant  eruption  are  not  necessarily  more  Eevere.  Typhoid  bacilli  hare 
been  found  in  the  spots.  Of  variations  in  the  rash,  frequently  the  spots  are 
capped  by  small  Tesicles.  A  profuse  miliary  or  sudaminal  rash  is  not  un- 
common. In  38  cases  in  our  series  there  were  purpuric  spots.  Three  of 
the  cases  were  true  tuemorrhagic  typhoid  fever.  The  rash  may  not  appear 
until  the  relapse.  In  21  cases  in  our  series  the  rose  spots  came  but  after 
the  patient  was  afebrile. 

A  branny  desquamation  is  not  rare  in  children,  and  common  in  adults 
after  hydrotherapy.  Occasionally  the  skin  peels  off  in  large  flakes.  A  yellow 
color  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  is  not  uncommon. 

Among  other  skin  lesions  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 

Erythema. — It  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  first  week  of  the  disease  to 
find  a  diffiise  erythematous  blush — E.  typhoBum.  Sometimes  the  skin  may 
have  a  peculiar  mottled  pink  and  white  appearance.  E.  exudativum,  £.  nodo- 
sum, and  urticaria  may  be  present. 

Herpes. — Herpes  is  rare  in  typhoid  fever  in  comparison  with  its  great 
frequency  in  malarial  fever  and  in  pneumonia.  It  was  noted  in  20  of  our 
1,500  cases,  usually  on  the  lips. 

The  Taches  bleudtres — Peliomata — MacvXee  cerulea. — These  are  pale-blue 
or  eteel-gray  spots,  subcuticular,  from  4  to  10  mm.  in  diameter,  and  of  irregu- 
lar outline.    They  are  due  to  lice  {aee  PEDiccLoais)'. 

Skin  Oangrene. — Areas  of  superficial  gangrene  may  follow  the  prolonged 
uae  of  an  ice-bag.  In  children  noma  may  occur;  as  reported  by  McFarland 
in  the  Philadelphia  epidemic  of  1898,  there  were  many  cases  with  multiple 
areas  of  gangrene  of  the  skin.    The  nose,  ears,  and  genitals  may  be  attacked. 

Sioeats. — At  the  height  of  the  fever  the  skin  is  usually  dry.  Profuse 
sweating  is  rare,  but  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  see  the  abdomen  or  chest 
moist  with  perepiratiou,  particularly  in  the  reaction  which  follows  the  batii. 
Sweats  in  some  instances  constitute  a  striking  feature  and  may  be  associated 
with  chilly  sensations  or  actual  chills.  In  this  sudoral  form  of  typhoid  fever 
there  may  be  recurring  paroxysms  of  chill,  fever,  and  sweats  (even  several  in 
twenty-four  hours),  and  the 'case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  malarial  fever. 
Profuse  sweats  may  occur  with  hemorrhage  or  perforation. 

(Edema  of  the  skin  occurs:  (1)  As  the  result  of  vascular  obstruction, 
most  commonly  of  a  vein,  as  in  femoral  thrombosis.  (3)  In  connection  with 
nephritie,  very  rarely.  (3)  In  association  with  the  anemia  and  cachexia. 
The  hair  falls  out  after  the  attack,  but  complete  baldness  is  rare.  The  nutri- 
tion of  the  nails  suffers,  and  during  and  after  convalescence  transverse  ridges 
may  occur.  A  peculiar  odor  is  exhaled  from  the  skin  in  some  cases.  Whether 
due  to  a  cutaneous  exhahition  or  not,  there  is  a  very  distinctive  smell  con- 
nected with  many  patients.  Xathan  Smith  described  it  as  of  a  "semi-cadaver- 
ous, musty  character." 

Linetr.  alrophircp. — IJnes  of  atrophy  may  ap])ear  on  the  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men, lateral  aspects  of  the  thighs  and  about  the  kuecs,  similar  to  those  seen 
after  pregnancy.  Tliey  have  been  attributed  to  neuritis,  and  Duckworth  has 
reported  a  case  in  which  the  skin  adjacent  to  them  was  hyperEesthetic. 

Bed-sores  are  not  uncommon  in  protracted  cases,  with  great  emaciation. 
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Id  some  caees  the  necToais  begins  in  the  deeper  structures  bnt,  as  a  rnk,  tiiey 
result  from  pressure  and  are  seen  upoD  the  sacrum,  more  rarely  the  ilia,  the 
shoulders,  and  the  heels.  These  are  less  common  since  the  introduction  of 
hydrotherapy  and  scrupalous  care  does  much  for  their  prevention,  bnt  in 
cases  with  profound  iDToWement  of  the  nerve  centres  acute  bed-sores  of  the 
back  and  heels  may  occur  with  very  slight  pressure,  and  with  astonishing 
rapidity. 

Boils  and  superficial  abscesses  constitute  a  common  and  troublesome  sequel. 

CiROCiATORT  Stbtbh. — The  blood  presents  important  changes.  The  fol- 
lowing statements  are  based  on  studies  made  by  W.  S.  Thayer  (Studies  I  and 
III) :  During  the  first  two  weeks  there  may  be  little  or  no  change  in  the 
blood.  Profuse  sweats  or  copious  diarrhcea  may  cause  the  corpuscles — as  in 
the  collapse  stage  of  cholera — to  rise  above  normal.  In  the  third  week  a  fall 
usually  takes  place  in  corpuscles  and  hemoglobin,  and  the  number  may  sink 
rapidly  even  to  1,300,000  per  c.  mm.,  gradually  rising  to  normal  during  con- 
valescence. When  the  patient  first  gets  up,  there  may  be  a  slight  fall  in  the 
corpuscles.    The  average  maximum  loss  is  about  1,000,000  to  the  c.  mm. 

The  amotmt'of  hemoglobin  is  always  reduced,  and  usually  in  a  greater 
relative  proportion  than  the  red  corpuscles,  and  during  recovery  the  normal 
color  standard  is  reached  at  a  Ut«r  period.  Leucopenia  is  present  throughout 
the  course.  Cold  baths  increase  temporarily  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the 
peripheral  circulation.  The  absence  of  leucocytosis  is  of  value  in  distin- 
guishing typhoid  fever  from  various  septic  fevers  and  acute  inflammatory 
processes.  The  large  mononuclears  are  relatively  increased.  When  an  acute 
inflammatory  process  occurs  in  typhoid  fever  the  leucocytes  show  an  increase 
in  the  polynuclear  forms,  and  this  may  be  of  great  diagnostic  moment. 

The  post-typhoid  ansemia  may  reach  an  extreme  grade.  In  one  of  our 
patients  the  blood-corpuscles  sank  to  1,300,000  per  c.  mm.  and  the  luemoglobin 
to  about  20  per  cent,  but  these  severe  grades  of  ansmia  are  not  common. 
In  tixe  Unnich  statistics  there  were  51  cases  with  general  and  extreme  ansemia. 
Of  changes  in  ihe  blood  plasma  very  little  is  known. 

The  pulse  presents  no  special  cluracters.  It  is  increased  in  rapidity,  but 
not  always  in  proportion  to  the  fever,  and  this  may  be  a  special  feature  in 
the  early  stages.  There  is  no  acute  disease  with  which,  in  the  early  stage,  a 
dicrotic  pulse  is  so  frequently  associated.  Even  with  high  fever  the  pulse 
may  not  be  greatly  accelerated.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  pulse  becomes 
more  rapid,  feebler,  and  small.  In  15  per  cent,  of  our  cases  the  pulse  rate 
rose  above  110.  In  the  extreme  prostration  of  severe  cases  it  may  reach  150 
or  more,  and  is  a  mere  undulation — the  so-called  running  pulse.  The  lowered 
arterial  pressure  is  manifest  in  the  dusky  lividity  of  the  skin  and  coldness  of 
the  hands  and  feet. 

During  convalescence  the  pulse  gradually  returns  to  normal,  and  occasion- 
ally becomes  very  slow.  After  no  other  acute  fever  do  we  so  frequently  meet 
with  bradycardia.  The  pulse  may  be  as  low  as  30,  and  instances  are  on 
record  of  still  fewer  beats  to  the  minute.  Some  of  these  are  probably  due  to 
temporary  ^eart-block.  Tachycardia,  while  less  common,  may  be  a  very 
troublesome  and  persistent  feature  of  convalescence. 

Blood  Pressure. — There  is  a  gradual  fall  during  the  course  to  about  100- 
110  mm.  Hg  at  the  beginning  of  apyrexia.     In  two  or  three  weeks  later  the 
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preesare  has  oBually  returned  to  normal.  Hemorrhage  UBually  produces  a 
marked  fall  both  in  the  systolic  and  diastolic  pressure.  In  B0E(ie  cases  of 
perforation  there  may  be  a  sharp  rise  in  systolic  pressure.  Tubs  and  ice 
sponges  uEually  cause  a  rise  of  10-20  mm.  Hg. 

The  htartsounda  may  be  normal  throughout.  In  severe  cases,  the  first 
sound  becomes  feeble  and  there  is  often  heard,  at  the  apex  and  along  the  left 
gtemal  margin,  a  soft  systolic  murmur,  which  was  present  in  33  per  cent. 
of  our  cases.  Absence  of  the  first  sound  is  rare.  Gallop  rhythm  js  not  un- 
common. In  the  extreme  feebleoess  of  the  graver  forms,  the  first  and  second 
sounds  become  similar,  and  the  long  pause  is  shortened   (embryocardia). 

Pericarditis  is  rare  and  has  been  met  with  chiefly  in  children  and  in  asso- 
ciation with  pneumonia.  It  was  present  in  3  of  our  series  and  occurred  in 
only  14  of  &e  2,000  Munich  post  mortems.  Endomrdiiis  was  found  post 
mort^n  in  3  cases,  and  the  physical  signs  suggested  its  presence  in  3  other 
cases  in  the  series.  Myocarditis  is  more  common,  and  is  indicated  by  a  pro- 
gressive weakening  of  the  heart-sonucis  and  enfeeblement  of  the  action  of  the 
organ. 

Compiications  in  the  Arteries. — Arteritis  with  thrombus  formation  oc- 
curred in  four  cases  in  the  series,  one  in  the  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral, 
two  in  the  femoral,  and  one  in  the  brachial.  In  one  case  gangrene  of  the  leg 
foUowed.  In  a  similar  case  seen  with  Roddick,  in  Montreal,  obliteration  of 
the  Mt  femoral  artery  occurred  on  the  sixteenth  day,  and  of  the  vessel  on 
the  ri^t  side  on  the  twentieth  day,  with  gangrene  of  both  feet.  Fain,  tender- 
ness and  swelling  occur  over  the  artery,  with  diminution  or  disappearance  of  the 
pulsations  and  coldness  and  blueness  of  the  extremity.  In  two  of  the  cases 
these  E^mptoms  gradually  disappeared,  and  the  pulsation  returned  not  only 
in  the  peripheral,  but  in  the  affected  vessels  (Thayer).  Keen  refers  to  46 
cases  of  arterial  gangrene,  of  which  8  were  bilateral,  19  on  the  right  side,  and 
19  on  the  left 

Thrombi  in  the  Veins. — In  our  series  there  were  43  instances,  distributed 
in  the  following  veins:  femoral  23,  popliteal  5,  iliac  5,  veins  of  the  calf  5, 
internal  saphenous  3,  pulmonary  artery  and  common  iliac  1,  axillary  vein  1 
(Thayer).  In  one  case  it  occurred  in  the  right  circumflex  iliac  vein.  Fem- 
oral thrombosis  is  the  most  common,  and  almost  invariably  in  the  left 
vessel,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  left  iliac  vein  is  crossed 
by  the  right  iliac  artery,  and  the  blood  flow  is  not  so  free.  The 
symptoms  are  very  definite — the  fever  may  increase  or  recur.  Chills 
occurred  in  11  of  the  cases.  Pain  and  swelling  at  the  site  are  constantly 
present,  and  the  thrombotic  mass  can  be  felt,  not  always  at  first,  nor  is  it  weU 
to  feel  for  it.  Swelling  of  the  leg  follows  as  a  rule,  but  it  is  rarely  so  extreme, 
and  not  so  painful  as  in  the  puerperal  cases.  In  iliac  thrombosis  the  pain 
may  be  severe  and  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  perforation,  as  in  one  of  our  cases. 
Leucocytosis  is  usually  present ;  in  12  cases  it  rose  above  10,000,  Five  of  the 
43  patients  died,  3  only  as  a  result  of  the  thrombus  j  in  the  case  of  axillary 
thrombosis  from  pulmonary  embolism,  in  one  from  embolism  of  the  inferior 
cava  and  right  auricle  from  the  dislocation  of  a  piece  of  thrombus  from  the 
left  iliac  vein.  Thayer  examined  16  of  the  patients  at  varying  periods  after 
eonvalesorace,  and  found  in  every  case  more  or  less  disability  from  the  varices 
and  persistent  swelling.    In  some  cases,  however,  the  recovery   is  complete. 
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Conner  has  emphasized  the  frequency  of  thrombosis  in  the  sniall  reins  of  the 
legs  and  feet  and  euggests  that  pulmonai;  embolism  of  slight  extent  is  a 
common  result 

DiOEBTiVE  System. — Loss  of  appetite  is  early,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  relish 
for  food  is  not  regained  until  convalescence.  The  tongue  presents  the  changes 
inevitable  in  a  prolonged  fever.  Early  in  the  disease  it  is  moist,  swollen,  and 
coated  with  a  thin  white  fur,  which,  as  the  fever  progresses,  becomes  denser. 
It  may  remain  moist  throughout.  In  severe  cases,  particularly  those  with 
delirium,  the  tongue  becomes  very  dry,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  such 
patients  breathe  with  the  mouth  open.  It  may  be  coveted  with  a  brown  or 
brownish-black  fur,  or  with  crusts  between  which  are  cracks  and  fissures. 
In  these  cases  the  teeth  and  lips  may  be  covered  with  a  dark  brownish  matter 
called  sordea — a  mixture  of  food,  epithelial  debris,  and  micro-organisms.  By 
keeping  the  mouth  and  tongue  clean  from  the  outset,  the  fissures  may  be 
prevented.  Acute  gloasitie  occurred  in  one  case  at  the  onset  of  the  relapse. 
During  convalescence  the  tongue  gradually  becomes  clean,  and  the  fur  ie 
thrown  off,  almost  imperceptibly  or  occasionally  in  flakes. 

The  secretion  of  saliva  is  often  diminished;  salivation  is  rare. 

Parotitis  was  present  in  45  of  the  3,000  Munich  cases.  It  occnrred  in  14 
cases  in  onr  series;  of  these,  5  died.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  third  week 
in  very  severe  cases.  Extensive  sloughing  may  follow  in  the  tissues  of  the  neck. 
Usually  unilateral,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  going  on  to  suppuration,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  very  fatal  complication,  but  recovery  followed  in  nine  of  our 
cases.  It  may  arise  from  extension  of  inflammation  along  Steno's  duct. 
This  is  probably  not  so  serious  a  form  as  when  it  arises  from  metastatic  in- 
flammation. In  four  cases  the  submaxillary  glands  were  involved  alone,  in 
one  a  cellulitis  of  the  neck  extended  from  the  gland  and  proved  fatal.  Paro- 
titis may  occur  after  the  fever  has  subsided.  A  remarkable  localized  sweating 
in  the  parotid  region  is  an  occasional  sequel. 

The  pharynx  may  be  the  seat  of  catarrh  or  ulceration.  Sometimes  the 
fauces  are  deeply  congested.  Membranous  pharyngitis,  a  serious  and  fatal 
complication,  may  come  on  in  the  third  week.  Difficulty  in  swallowing  may 
result  from  ulcers  of  the  oesophagus,  and  in  one  of  our  cases  stricture  followed. 
The  thyroid  gland  is  often  enlaced  in  the  acute  stages.  Thyroiditis  may 
occur  with  abscess  formation  years  after  the  attack  of  ^hoid  fever.  Typhoid 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  pus. 

The  gastric  symptoms  are  extremely  variable.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are 
not  common.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  vomiting,  resisting  all 
measures,  is  a  marked  feature  from  the  outset,  and  may  directly  cause  death 
from  exhaustion.  Vomiting  does  not  often  occur  in  the  second  and  third 
weeks,  unless  associated  with  some  serious  complication.  Ulcers  have  been 
found  in  the  stomach.     Hiematemesis  occurred  in  i  of  our  cases. 

Intestinal  Symptoms. — Diarrhcea  is  a  very  variable  symptom,  occurring 
in  from  30  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Of  1,500  cases,  516  had  diarrhoea 
before  entering,  360  during  their  stay  in  hospital.  It  frequently  follows  the 
giving  of  purgatives  and  the  small  percentage  in  the  hospital  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  used  no  purges  or  intestinal  antiseptics.  Its  absence  must 
not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  intestinal  lesions  are  of  slight  extent 
The  most  extensive  infiltration  and  ulceration  of  the  small  intestine  may  be 
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seen  with  the  colon  filled  with  solid  fsces.  The  diarrhoea  is  caused  less  by 
the  ulcers  than  by  the  associated  catarrh,  and,  ss  in  tuberculosis,  it  is  probable 
that  when  this  is  in  the  laige  intestine  the  diecharges  are  more  frequent.  It 
is  most  coDUnoD  toward  the  end  of  the  first  end  throughout  the  second  week, 
bat  it  may  not  occur  until  the  third  or  even  the  fourth  week.     The  number  of 


Chait  n. — HjniouHAOi  ntoif  thk  Bowxls.    BAnn  Fall  or  Tkupieatdkb. 

discharges  ranges  from  3  to  S  or  10  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  They  are 
usually  abundant,  thin,  grayish-yellow,  granular,  of  the  consistency  and  ap- 
pearance of  pea-soup,  and  resemble,  as  Addison  remarked,  the  normal  con- 
tents of  the  small  bowel.  Blood  may  be  in  small  amount  and  only  recognized 
by  the  microscope.  Sloughs  of  the  Peyer's  glands  occur  as  grayish-yellow 
fragments  or  occasionally  as  ovoid  masses,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  in  which 
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portions  of  bowel  tissue  may  be  foimd.  The  bacilli  are  not  found  in  the 
stools  until  the  end  of  the  first  oi  the  middle  of  the  second  week.  Constipa- 
tion was  present  in  61  per  cent,  of  this  series. 

Hamorrkage  from  tiie  bowelfl  is  s  serious  complication,  occurring  in  about 
7  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  It  had  occurred  in  99  of  the  2J)00  fatal  Munich 
cases.  In  1,500  cases  of  our  series  hsmorrhage  occurred  in  118,  and  in  13 
death  followed  the  hemorrhage.  It  occurred  in  1,641  (7  per  cent)  of 
23,721  collected  cases.  There  may  be  only  a  slight  trace  of  blood  in  the  stools, 
but  often  it  is  a  profuse,  free  hemorrhage.  It  occnrs  most  commonly  be* 
twcen  the  end  of  the  second  and  tlie  beginning  of  the  fourth  week,  the  time  of 
the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  Occasionally,  early  in  the  course,  it  results 
simply  from  the  intense  hypenemia.  It  usually  comes  on  without  warning. 
A  sensation  of  sinking  or  collapse  is  experienced  by  the  patient,  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  and  may,  as  in  the  anneted  chart,  drop  6°  or  7°  in  a  few  hours. 
Fatal  collapse  may  supervene  before  the  blood  appears  in  the  stool.  Hsemor- 
'  rhage  usually  occurs  in  cases  of  considerable  severity,  but  Gravee  and  Trous- 
seau held  that  it  was  not  a  very  dangerous  symptom. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  mebena  may  also  be  part  of  a  general  hem- 
orrhagic tendency  (to  be  referred  to  later),  in  which  cases  it  is  associated  with 
petechiie  and  hiematuria.  There  may  be  a  special  family  predisposition  to 
intestinal  hemorrhages  in  typhoid  fever. 

Meteorism,  a  frequent  symptom,  is  not  serious  if, of  moderate  grade,  but 
when  excessive  is  usually  of  ill  omen.  Owing  to  defective  tone  in  the  walls, 
in  severe  eases  to  their  infiltration  with  serum,  gas  accumulates  in  the  stom- 
ach, small  and  large  bowel,  particularly  in  the  last.  Pushing  up  the  dia- 
phragm, it  interferes  very  much  with  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and 
may  also  favor  perforation.  Gurgling  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  exists  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  cases,  and  indicates  simply  the  presence  of  gas  and  fluid 
feces  in  the  colon  and  ceecum.  / 

Abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  were  present  in  three-fifths  of  a  series  of 
500  cases  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  point  (McCrae) .  In  some  it 
was  only  present  at  the  onset  Fain  occurred  during  the  course  in  about 
one-third  of  the  cases.  This  is  due  in  some  instances  to  conditions 
apart  from  the  bowel  lesions,  such  as  pleurisy,  distention  of  the  bladder,  and 
phlebitis.  It  may  be  associated  with  diarrhoea,  severe  constipation,  peri- 
splenitis, or  acute  abdominal  complications.  Fain  occnrs  with  some  cases  of 
hemorrhage,  but  is  most  constantly  present  with  perforation.  In  a  large 
group  no  cause  could  be  found  for  the  pain,  and  if  other  symptoms  be  asso- 
ciated the  condition  may  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis.  Operation  for  appendi- 
citis has  been  performed  in  the  early  stage  of  typhoid  fever,  owing  to  the 
combination  of  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  fever  and  constipation. 

Perforatiok. — From  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  deaths  are  due  to 
perforation.  Among  34,916  collected  cases  perforation  occurred  in  3.1  per 
cent.  While  it  may  occur  as  early  as  the  first  week,  in  the  great  majority  it 
is  at  the  height  of  the  disease  in  the  third  week,  and  much  more  frequently  in 
the  severe  cases,  particularly  those  associated  with  tympanites,  dianrhcea,  and 
hemorrhage.  It  may  occur,  however,  in  very  mild  attacks  and  with  great 
suddenness,  when  the  patient  is  apparently  progressing  favorably. 

Symptoms  of  Perforation. — By  far  the  most  important  single  indication  is 
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a  sudden,  sharp  pain  of  increasing  severity,  often  parosysmal  in  character.  It 
is  rarely  absent,  except  in  the  Bmall  group  of  cases  with  profound  toxsemia. 
The  sitnation  is  most  freqnent  in  the  hypogastric  region  and  to  the  right  of 
the  middle  line.  Tenderness  on  presHure  is  present  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  usually  in  tiie  hypogastric  and  right  iliac  regions,  Bometimes  difhise; 
it  may  only  be  brought  out  on  deep  pressure.  As  LeConte  points  out,  when 
ttie  perforation  happens  to  be  in  contact  with  the  parietal  peritoneum  the 
local  features  on  palpation  are  much  more  marked  than  when  the  perforated 
ulcer  ia  next  to  a  coil  or  to  the  mesentery.  '  There  may  be  early  irritability 
of  the  bladder,  with  frequent  micturition,  and  pain  extending  toward  the 
penis.  A  third  important  sign  is  muscle  rigidity,  increased  tension,  and 
spasm  on  any  attempt  to  palpate.  The  temperature  may  rise  for  a  few  hours 
to  fall  later  or  may  drop  at  once.  The  pulse  and  respiration  rate  are  usually 
increased.  Following  these  features  in  a  few  hours  there  is  usually  a  reaction, 
and  then  the  features  of  general  peritonitis  become  manifest  to  a  more  or  iesa 
marked  degree.  Among  the  general  features,  the  facies  of  the  patient  shows 
changes;  there  is  increased  paUor,  a  pinched  expression,  and  as  the  symptoms 
progress  and  toward  the  end  a  marked  Hippocratic  facies,  a  dusky  suffusion, 
and  the  forehead  bathed  in  a  clammy  perspiration.  The  temperature  rises 
with  the  increase  of  the  peritonitis.  The  pulse  quickens,  is  running  and 
thready,  the  heart's  action  becomes  more  feeble,  and  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
respiration  rate.  Vomiting  ia  a  variable  feature;  it  is  present  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases.    Hiccough  is  conunon  and  may  occur  early,  but  more  frequently  late. 

The  local  abdominal  features  are  often  more  important  than  the  general, 
as  it  is  surprising  to  notice  how  excellent  the  condition  of  a  patient  may  be 
with  perforative  peritonitis.  Limitation  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  usu- 
ally present,  perhaps  confined  to  the  hypogastric  area.  Increasing  distention 
is  the  rule,  but  perforation  and  peritonitis  may  occur,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
with  an  abdomen  fiati  or  even  scaphoid.  Increasing  pain  on  pressure,  increas- 
ing muscle  spasm  and  tension  of  the  wall  are  important  signs.  Percussion 
may  reveal  a  flat  note  in  the  flanks,  due  to  exudate.  A  friction  may  be  present 
witiiin  a  few  hours  of  the  onset  of  the  perforation.  Obliteration  of  the  liver 
flatness  in  the  nipple  line  may  be  caused  by  excessive  tympany,  but  rapid 
obliteration  of  liver  flatness  in  a  flat,  or  a  not  much  distended  abdomen,  is  a 
valuable  aign;  Examination  of  the  rectum  may  show  fullness  or  tenderness 
in  the  pelvis.    Advance  in  the  abdominal  signs  is  an  important  point. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a  rise  in  the  leucocytes,  and  when  present  may  be  a 
valoable  help,  but  it  is  not  constant.  Increase  in  the  blood  pressure  ia  not 
constant. 

General  peritonitis,  without  perforation  of  the  bowel,  may  occur  by  exten- 
aion  from  an  ulcer,  or  by  rupture  of  a  softened  mesenteric  gland,  or,  as  in 
one  case  in  our  aeries,  from  inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  It  was  pres- 
ent in  S,2  per  cent,  of  the  Munich  autopsies. 

Perforation  is  almost  invariably  fatal  without  operation.  In  a  few  cases 
healidg  takes  pUce  spontaneotisly  or  the  orifice  may  be  closed  by  a  tag  of 
conentum.  There  is  a  group  of  cases  in  which  hsemorrhage  complicates  the 
perforation  and  adds  to  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis.  In  7  of  our  43  cases 
hemorrhage  accompanied  the  perforation;  in  3  others  the  hemorrhage  had 
occurred  some  days  before. 
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The  diagnosis  of  perforation,  easy  enough  at  times,  ie  not  without  serious 
difficulties.  The  conditioDs  for  which  it  was  mistaken  in  our  series  were^ 
appendicitis,  occurring  during  the  course  of  the  typhoid  fever,  phlebitis  of  the 
iliac  vein  with  great  pain,  hemorrhage,  and  in  one  case  a  local  peritonitis  with- 
out perforation,  for  which  no  cause  was  found.  Recovery  followed  the  ex- 
ploratory operation  in  all  but  one  (htemorrhage  case)  of  the  cases.  Explora- 
tion is  justifiable  and  better  than  delay  in  suspicious  cases. 

AsoiTEa  occurs  in  rare  instances  (McPhedran). 

The  BPLBGM  is  usually  enlarged,  and  the  edge  was  felt  below  the  costal 
margin  in  71.6  per  cent,  of  our  cases.  Percussion  is  uncertain,  as,  owing  to 
distention  of  the  stomach  and  colon,  even  the  normal  area  of  dulness  may  not 
be  obtainable.  Enlargement  is  often  not  marlied  in  elderly  patients.  Rupture 
of  the  spleen  occurs  occasionally. 

LivEB. — Symptoms  on  the  part  of  this  organ  are  rare. 

(a)  Jaattidice  of  marked  grade  was  present  in  only  8  cases  of  our  series, 
but  slight  icterus  is  not  uncommon.  Catarrh  of  the  ducts,  toxemia,  abscess, 
and  occasionally  gall-stones  are  the  usual  causes. 

(6)  ii&sceAS.-— Solitary  abscess  is  exceedingly  rare  and  occurred  in  but  3 
cases  in  our  series.  It  may  occur  early  in  the  disease,  but  most  frequently  is  a 
sequel.  Eberts  collected  30  cases,  in  9  of  which  the  typhoid  bacillus  waa 
isolated  from  the  pus.  In  about  half  the  cases  the  right  lobe  was  affected. 
Eighteen  of  the  patients  recovered.  Abscess  may  follow  the  intestinal  lesion 
or  a  complication  as  parotitis.  Suppurative  pylephlebitis  may  follow  perfora- 
tion of  the  appendix.    Suppurative  cholangitis  has  been  described. 

(c)  Ckolecyatitis  occurred  in  19  cases  of  the  series.  Pain  in  the  region 
of  the  gall-bladder  is  the  most  constant  symptom.  Tenderness,  muscle  spasm 
with  rigidity,  and  a  gall-bladder  tumor  are  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases. 
Jaundice  is  inconstant.  Leucocytosis  usually  occurs.  With  perforation  there 
may  be  a  marked  drop  in  the  fever  and  the  onset  of  signs  of  peritonitis.  In 
simple  cholecystitis  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  may  abate,  and  recovery  fol- 
low. Suppuration  may  occur  with  infection  of  the  bile  passages.  Months 
or  years  later  the  bacilli  may  cause  cholecystitis  or  gall-stones.  Typhoid 
bacilli  have  been  found  in  the  gall-bladder  in  patients  who  never  had  typhoid 
fever. 

(d)  Oall-stones. — Bemheim  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  chole- 
lithiasis after  typhoid  fever.  It  is  probably  associated  with  the  presence  of 
typhoid  bacilli  in  the  gall-bladder  (see  under  Gall-Stonea). 

Pancreas. — Hsimorrhagic  pancreatitis  has  occurred  rarely. 

Eespiratoht  System. — Epiataxin,  an  early  symptom,  precedes  typhoid 
fever  more  commonly  than  any  other  febrile  affection.  It  is  occasionally 
profuse  and  serious  and  may  occur  during  the  course. 

Laryngitis  is  not  very  common  and  cedema,  apart  from  ulceration,  is  rare. 
In  the  United  States  the  laryngeal  complications  of  typhoid  fever  seem  much, 
less  frequent  than  on  the  Continent.  We  have  twice  seen  severe  perichondritis ; 
both  of  the  patients  recovered,  one  after  the  expectoration  of  large  portions. (»f: 
the  thyroid  cartilage.  Keen  and  Liining  collected  321  cases  of  serious  surgical, 
complications  of  the  larynx.  General  emphysema  may  follow  the  perforation, 
of  an  ulcer.  Stenosis  is  a  very  serious  sequence.  It  would<  appear  that  paraly- 
sis of  the  laryngeal  muscles  is  more  common  than  we  have  supposed.    Prjedro 
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boTEki  (Ycdknuuui'B  Sammlang,  No.  182)  examined  the  kiyiiz  in  100 
coDsecatire  cases  and  fonod  25  with  paralysis.  This  is  nearly  always  dne  to 
neuritis,  sometimes  in  connection  with  aSections  of  other  nerves. 

Bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  initial  symptoms.  It  is  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  sibilant  r&les.  The  sputum  is  usually  scanty.  The  smaller 
tubes  nmy  be  involved,  producing  urgent  cough  and  even  slight  cyanosis.  Col- 
lapse and  lobular  pneumonia  may  also  occur. 

Lobar  pneumoTiia  is  met  with  under  two  conditions : 

(a)  At  the  outset,  the  pneiOno-ti/phus  of  the  Qermans.  This  occurred  in 
three  of  our  cases.  After  an  indisposition  of  a  day  or  so,  the  patient  is  seized 
with  a  chill,  has  high  fever,  pain  in  the  side,  and  within  forty-eight  hours 
there  are  signs  of  consolidation  and  the  evidences  of  an  ordinary  lobar  pneu- 
monia. The  intestinal  symptoms  may  not  occur  until  toward  the  end  of  the 
first  week  or  lat«r;  the  puhnonary  symptoms  persist,  crisis  does  not  occur; 
the  aspect  of  the  patient  changes,  and  by  the  eai  of  the  second  week  the 
clinical  picture  is  that  of  typhoid  fever.  Spots  may  then  be  present  and 
doubts  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  are  solved.  In  other  instances,  in  the 
absence  of  a  characteristic  eruption,  the  case  remains  doubtful,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  disease  has  been  pneumonia,  in  which  the  so- 
called  typhoid  symptoms  have  developed,  or  whether  it  was  typhoid  fever 
with  early  implication  of  the  lungs.  This  condition  may  depend  upon  an 
earl;  localization  of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  lung. 

(b)  Lobar  pneumonia  forms  a  serious  and  not  infrequent  complication  of 
the  second  or  third  week — in  19  of  our  cases.  It  was  present  in  over  8  per 
cent,  of  the  Munich  cases.  The  symptoms  are  usually  not  marked.  There 
may  be  no  rusty  sputum,  and,  unless  sought  for,  the  condition  is  frequraitly 
overlooked.  The  etiological  agent  is  still  in  dispute.  Typhoid  bacilli  have 
been  isoUt«d  from  the  sputum  and  also  from  the  consolidated  lungs  at  autopsy, 
bat  in  such  cases  the  pneumococci  may  have  been  originally  present,  and  the 
typhoid  bacilli  secondary  invaders.  In  all  cases  of  pneumonia  during  typhoid 
fever  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and  coming  to  autopsy,  the  pneumococcus 
could  be  demonstrated  in  the  consolidated  lung.  Infarction,  abscess,  and 
gangrene  are  occasionally  pulmonary  complications. 

Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  cedema,  due  to  enfeebled  circula- 
tion, occur  in  the  later  periods.  The  physical  signs  are  defective  resonance  at 
the  bases,  fe^e  breath  soimds,  and  moist  r&Ies  on  deep  inspiration.  Dulness 
at  the  right  base  is  not  uncommon. 

ffamoptysis  may  occur.    Creagh  reports  a  case  in  which  it  caused  death. 

Pleurisy  was  present  in  about  8  per  cent  of  the  Munich  autopsies.  It  oc- 
curred in  2  per  cent,  of  our  series.  It  may  occur  at  the  outset — pleuro-typhoid 
— or  slowly  during  convalescence,  in  which  case  it  is  almost  always  purulent 
and  due  to  the  typhoid  bacillus. 

Pneumothorax  is  rare.  Hale  White  has  reported  two  cases,  in  both  of 
which  pleurisy  existed.  After  death,  no  lesions  of  the  lungs  or  bronchi  were 
discovered.  The  condition  may  be  due  to  straining,  or  to  tiie  rupture  of  a 
Btnall  pyemic  abscess.    It  may  occur  also  during  convalescence. 

Nehtodb  Ststem. — Cerebro-spiiwI  Form. — The  disease  may  set  in  with 
iDtezise  and  persistent  headache,  or  an  aggravated  form  of  neuralgia.  Kemig's 
sign  is  often  present  without  any  evidence  of  meningeal  reaction.     There  are 
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cases  in  which  the  effect  of  the  poison  ta  manifested  on  tiie  nerrous  Bystem 
early  and  with  the  greatesb  intensity.  There  are  headache,  photophohia,  re- 
traction of  the  neck,  marked  twitchings  of  the  musclea,  rigidity,  and  even 
convulaions.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis  is  invariably  made. 
The  cases  showing  marked  meningeal  features  during  the  course  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups.  First,  those  with  symptoms  suggestive  of  menin-i 
gitis,  but  without  localizing  features  and  without  the  anatomical  lesions  of 
meniagitis  at  post  mortem  (meningism).  In  every  series  of  cases  numerous 
such  esamples  occur.  Secondly,  the  cases  of  so-called  serousimeningitiB.  There 
is  8  localization  of  typhoid  tncilli  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  a  mild 
inflammatory  reaction,  but  without  suppurative  meningitis.  Cole  in  1904 
collected  13  such  cases,  6  of  them  occorring  in  our  series,  and  Bayne-Jones 
has  collected  17  cases  from  the  literature  since  1904.  Probably  more  frequent 
lumbar  punctures  will  show  that  this  occurs  not  infrequently.  Thirdly,  true 
typhoid  suppurative  meningitis  due  to  B,  typhosus.  Only  one  sudi  case 
occurred  in  our  series,  and  Cole  collected  13  from  the  literature.  Bayne-Jones 
has  collected  18  additional  cases.  Meningitis  in  typhoid  fever  is  occasionally 
due  to  other  organisms,  as  the  tubercle  bacillus,  or  the  meningococcus.  Marked 
convulsive  movements,  local  or  general,  with  coma  and  delirium,  are  seen 
also  in  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  veins  and  sinuses. 

Detirivm,  usually  present  in  very  severe  cases,  is  much  less  frequent  under 
a  rigiU  plan  of  hydrotherapy.  It  may  exist  from  the  outset,  but  usually  does 
not  occur  until  the  second  and  sometimes  not  until  the  third  week.  It  may  be 
slight  and  only  nocturnal.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  quiet  delirium,  though  there  are 
cases  in  which  the  patient  is  very  noisy  and  constantly  tries  to  get  out  of  bed, 
and,  unless  carefully  watched,  may  escape.  The  patient  does  not  often  become 
maniacal.  In  heavy  drinkers  the  delirium  may  have  the  character  of  delirium 
tremens.  Even  in  patients  who  have  no  positive  delirium,  the  mental  processes 
are  usually  duUed  and  the  aspect  is  listless  and  apathetic.  In  severe  cases 
the  pati^t  passes  into  a  condition  of  unconsciousness.  The  eyes  may  he  open, 
but  he  is  oblivious  to  all  surrounding"  circumstances  and  neither  knows  nor  can 
indicate  his  wants.  The  urine  and  fs^ces  are  passed  involuntarily.  In  this 
peeudo-wakeful  state,  or  coma  vigil,  as  it  is  called,  the  eyes  are  open  and  the 
patient  is  constantly  muttering.  The  lips  and  tongue  are  tremulous;  there 
are  twitchings  of  the  fingers  and  wrists — subsaltus  tendinnm  and  carj^ologia. 
He  picks  at  the  bedclotiies  or  grasps  at  invisible  objects.  These  are  among 
the  most  serious  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  always  indicate  danger. 

Conwisiontt  are  rare.  There  were  7  instances  in  our  series,  with  3  deaths. 
They  occur :  first,  at  the  onset,  particularly  in  children ;  secondly,  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  toxsemia;  and  thirdly,  as  a  result  of  severe  cerebral  com- 
plications— thrombosis,  meningitis,  or  acute  encephalitis.  Occasionally  in 
convalescence  convulsions  may  occur  from  unknown  causes. 

NeurUis,  which  is  not  nnconmion — 11  cases  in  the  series — may  be  multiple 
or  local.  Muttiple  neuritis  comes  on  usually  during  convalescence.  The  legs 
may  be  affected,  or  the  four  extremities.  The  cases  are  often  difBcult  to 
differentiate  from  those  with  subacute  poliomyelitis.    Recovery  is  the  rule. 

Locai  Neuritis. — This  may  occur  during  the  height  of  the  fever  or  after 
convalescence  is  established.  It  may  set  in  with  agonizing  pain,  and  with 
sensitiveness  of  the  affected  nerve  trunks.     The  local  neuritis  may  affect  the 
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uerree  of  an  arm  or  of  a  leg,  and  involve  chiefly  the  exteneors,  so  that  there 
IB  vrist-drop  or  foot-drop.  The  arm  or  leg  may  be  much  swollen  and  the 
ikin  over  it  erythematDUa.  A  carioas  coDdition,  probably  a  local  oeutitiB  in 
HHoe  but  in  others  due  to  phlebitis,  is  that  described  by  Handford  as  'tmvder 
iota.  The  tips  and  pads  of  the  toes,  rarely  the  pads  at  their  bases,  become 
exquisitely  sensitiver  so  that  the  patient  can  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
dothes.  There  is  no  discoloration  or  swelling,  and  the  pain  disappears  usually 
within  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Poliomyelitis  may  occur  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  ascending  paralysiB 
and  prove  fatal  in  a  few  days.  Uore  frequently  it  is  less  acute,  and  causes 
ei&er  a  paraple^a  or  a  limited  atrophic  paralysis  of  one  arm  or  1^. 

Hemiplegia  is  a  rare  complication.  Smithies  (1907)  collected  40  casee  in 
26  of  whidi  aphasia  occurred  and  in  10  the  hemipl^a  was  preceded  by  con- 
niJskiaa.  In  21  casee  the  paralysis  was  on  the  right  side.  The  leeion  is  usually 
thrombosis  of  the  arteries,  less  often  a  meningo-encephalitis.  The  aphasia 
usually  disappears.  Aphasia,  apart  from  hemiplegia,  occurs  rarely  and  usually 
in  children.    The  prognosis  is  good. 

The  superficial  abdominal  reflexes  may  disappear  early  in  the  course  and 
not  retom  ontil  convalescence,  but  this  is  not  constant  and  can  not  be  regarded 
«B  important  in  diagnosis. 

Tine  tetany  occurs  sometimes,  and  has  been  reported  in  connection  wit^ 
certaiB  epidemics.    It  may  set  in  during  the  hei^t  of  the  disease. 

Typhoid  Psychoaet. — There  are  three  groups  of  cases:  first,  an  initial 
dfllirium,  irtiicb  may  be  serious,  and  cause  the  patient  to  wander  away  from 
his  home,  or  he  may  even  become  maniacal;  secondly,  the  psychosis  associated 
directly  with  the  pyrexia  and  the  toxsemia;  in  a  few  cases  this  outlasts  the 
disappearance  of  the  fever  for  months  or  even  years ;  and,  lastly,  the  asttienic 
peytdKieis  of  convalescence,  more  common  after  typhoid  than  after  any  other 
fever.  The  prognosis  is  usually  good.  Edsall  studied  the  condition  in 
children,  finding  69  cases,  of  which  43  recovered. 

There  is  a  distressing  post-tjrphoid  neurasthenia,  in  which  for  months  or 
evwi  for  years  the  patient  is  nnable  to  get  into  harmony  with  his  surroundings. 

Special  Senses. — Eye. — Conjunctivitis,  simple  or  phlyctenular,  some- 
times with  keratitis  and  iritis,  may  develop.  Panophthalmitis  has  been  re- 
ported in  one  case  in  association  with  htemorrhage  (Finlay).  Loss  of  accom- 
modation may  occur,  usually  in  the  asthenia  of  convalescence.  Oculo-motor 
paralysis  has  been  seen,  due  probably  to  neuritis.  Betinal  tuBmorrhages  may 
occur  alone  or  in  association  with  other  heemorrhagic  features.  Double  optic 
neoritis  has  been  described  and  may  be  independent  of  meningitis.  Atrophy 
may  follow,  but  tiiese  complications  are  excessively  rare.  Cataract  may  follow 
inflammation  of  the  uveal  tract.  Other  rare  complications  are  thrombosis  of 
the  orbital  veins  and  orbital  hemorrhage.  (See  de  Schweinitz  in  Eeen's 
monogr^h  for  full  consideration  of  the  subject.) 

Ear. — Deafness  is  conunon  during  the  course  but  usually  is  not  permanent. 
Otitds  media  is  not  infrequent,  2.5  per  cent,  in  Hengst's  collected  cases.  We 
never  found  Uie  typhoid  bacillus  in  the  disdiarge.  Serious  results  are  rare ; 
only  one  case  of  mastoid  disease  occurred  in  our  series.  The  otitis  may  set  in 
witti  a  chill  and  an  aggravation  of  the  fever. 

Bkhal  Stbtem. — Retention  of  wine  is  an  early  symptom  and  may  be  the 
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cause  of  abdominal  pain.  It  may  recnr  throughout  the  attack.  Suppresgion 
of  urine  is  rare.  The  nrine  ie  usually  diminished  at  first,  has  the  ordinary 
febrile  characters,  and  the  pigm«its  are  increased.  Polyuria  i»  not  very  nn- 
comnKm.  While  most  common  during  convalescence,  the  increase  may  be 
sudden  in  the  second  week  at  the  height  of  the  fever.  The  amount  of  urine 
depends  very  much  on  the  fluid  taken.  Patients  treated  by  what  is  known 
as  the  vashing-out  method,  in  which  large  quantities  of  water  are  taken,  may 
pass  enormous  amoimts,  18  or  19  litres.  One  of  oar  patients  passed  33  litres 
in  one  day ! 

Badlluria  caused  by  the  typhoid  bacilli  occurs  in  about  one>third  of  the 
cases.  The  urine  may  be  turbid  fitsn  their  presence  and  in  the  test-tube  give 
a  peculiar  shimmer.  There  may  be  millions  of  bacilli  to  the  cubic  millimetiv 
without  pyuria  or  any  symptoms  of  renal  or  bladder  trouble.  The  routine 
administration  of  hexamine  dimlnishee  the  occurrence  of  typhoid  bacilluria. 
The  bacilli  may  be  present  in  the  urine  for  years  after  the  attack  (see  Gwyn, 
Studies  III). 

The  renal  complications  in  typhoid  fever  may  be  thus  grouped: 

(a)  Febrile  albutjUnuria  is  common  and  of  no  special  significance.  It 
was  present  in  999  of  1,600  cases,  66  per  cent.  Tube  casts  were  present  in 
568  cases,  37.8  per  cent.     HcBtnoglobinwvi  occurred  in  one  case. 

(b)  Acute  nephritis  at  the  onset  or  during  the  height  of  the  disease— 
the  nephro-ttfphiie  of  the  Germans,  the  fiivra  typhoid  i  forme  renale  of  the 
Frenoh — may  set  in,  masking  in  many  instances  the  true  nature  of  the  malady. 
After  an  indisposition  of  a  few  days  there  may  be  fever,  pain  in  the  back, 
and  the  passage  of  a  small  amount  of  hh)ody  urine. 

(c)  ifephritis  during  convalescence  is  rare,  and  is  usually  associated  with 
aniemia  and  isdema.    Chronic  nephritis  is  a  most  exceptional  sequel 

(d)  The  lymphomatous  nephritis,  described  by  E.  Wagner,  and  referred 
to  in  the  section  on  morbid  anatomy,  produces,  as  a  rule,  no  symptoms. 

(e)  Pywria,  a  not  uncommon  complication,  may  be  associated  with  the 
typhoid  or  the  coh)n  bacillus,  less  often  with  staphylococci.  It  disappears 
during  convalescence.  It  is  usually-  due  to  a  simple  catarrh  of  the  bladder, 
rarely  to  an  intense  c^stitia,  sometimea  to  pyelitis. 

(/)  Post-ttfphoid  PyeUUs. — One  or  botti  kidneys  may  be  involved,  either 
at  the  hei^fc  of  the  disease  or  during  convalescence.  There  may  be  blood 
and  pus  at  first,  later  pus  alone,  varying  in  amount,  A  severe  pyelonephritis 
may  follocv.  The  colon  bacillus  is  often  the  organisia  present.  Perinephric 
abscess  is  a  rare  sequeL 

Generative  SYS'mu. — OrchiSa  is  occasionally  met  with.  Einnicutt  col- 
lected 53  cases  in  the  literature.  It  may  be  associated  with  a  catarrhal 
urethritis.  Induration  or  atrophy  may  occur,  and  more  rarely  suppuration. 
It  was  present  in  4  cases  of  our  series.  In  1  case  double  hydrocele  developed 
suddenly  on  thft  nineteenth  day  (DunlaiO-    Pfottatitia  occurs  rardj. 

Acute  mastitis,  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  is  rare.  It  was  presoit 
in  3  cases  of  our  series  during  the  fever  and  in  one  late  in  convalescence. 

OasBOUB  Systeu.— Among  the  most  ttonblesome  of  the  sequelae  ere  the 
bong  lesions  which  in  a  few  cases  occur  at  the  height  of  the  disease  or.  ev^i 
earlier.  Of  33?  cases  collected  by  Keea  there  was  periostitis  in  110,  necrosis 
in  85,  and  caries  in  13^     They  axe  much  more  frequent  than  the  figures  in- 
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dicate.  Six  cases  came  waier  personal  notice  in  the  cooise  of  a  year, 
■nd  formed  the  basis  of  Parsons'  paper  (Studies  II).  The  legs  are  chiefly 
involved.  In  Keen's  series  the  tibia  was  affected  in  91  casea,  the  ribs  in  iO. 
The  tj^hoid  bone  lesion  is  apt  to  form  what  the  old  writers  called  a  cold 
abscess.  Only  a  few  of  the  cases  are  acute.  Chronicity,  indolence,  and  a 
Temarkable  t^dency  to  recurrence  are  perhaps  the  three  most  striking  features. 
A  bony  node  may  be  left  by  the  typhoid  periostitis. 

Arthritis  was  present  in  8  cases  of  our  series.  Keen  collected  84  cases 
from  the  literature.  It  may  be  monarticular  or  polyarticular.  One  of  the 
moat  important  points  relating  to  it  is  the  frequency  with  which  spontaneous 
dislocations  occur,  particularly  of  the  hip. 

Typhoid  Spine  (Oibney). — During  the  disease  but  more  of^n  during 
convalescence,  the  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions, 
perhaps  after  a  slight  jar  or  shock.  Stiffness  of  the  back,  pain  on  movement, 
sometimes  radiating,  and  tenderness  on  pressure  are  the  chief  features,  bnt 
there  are  in  addition  marked  nervous  manifestations.  There  is  rigidity  and 
fixation  of  the  spine,  usually  in  the  lower  part  Kyphosis  occurs  in  some  cases. 
The  X-ray  plates  may  show  definite  bony  change.  There  is  usually  spondylitis 
or  perispondylitis.    The  duration  is  weeks  or  months,  but  the  outlook  is  good. 

The  miisdes  may  be  the  seat  of  degeneration  but  it  rarely  causes  any 
symptoms.  Hemorrhage  occasionally  occurs  into  the  muscles,  and  late  ia 
protracted  cases  abscesses  may  follow.  Rupture  of  a  muscle,  usually  the  rectus 
abdominis,  may  occur,  possibly  associated  with  acute  hsemorrhogic  myositis. 
Painful  muscles  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  the  calves  (Studies  III). 
Painfnl  cramps  may  also  occur.  In  some  of  the  cases  of  painful  legs  the 
condition  is  a  myositis;  in  others  the  swelling  and  pain  may  be  due  to  throm* 
boeifl  in  the  deeper  veins. 

Fost-typhoid  Septiciemia  and  Fysemia. — ^In  very  protracted  taaes  after 
defervescence  a  slight  fever  (lOO^-lOl"  F.)  may  recur  with  sweats,  which  is 
possibly  septic  In  other  cases  for  two  or  three  weeks  there  are  recurring 
chills,  often  of  great  severity.  They  are  usually  of  no  moment  in  the  absence 
of  signs  of  complication.     (See  Studies  II  and  III.) 

Typhoid  pyaemia  is  not  common,  (a)  Extensive  furunculosis  may  be 
associated  with  irregular  fever  and  leucocytosis.  (6)  Following  the  fever 
there  may  be  multiple  subcutaneous  "cold"  abscesses,  often  with  a  dark,  thin 
bloody  pus.  A  score  or  more  of  these  may  appear  in  different  parts.  Pratt 
isolated  the  bacillus  in  pure  culture  from  the  subcutaneous  abscesses,  (c)  A 
crural  thrombus  may  suppurate  and  cause  a  widespread  pyiemia.  (d)  In  rare 
instances  suppuration  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  of  a  splenic  infarct,  a  slough- 
ing parotid  bubo,  a  perinephric  or  perirectal  abscess,  acute  necrosis  of  the 
bones,  or  a  multiple  suppurative  arthritis  may  cause  pyiemia.  In  other  cases 
following  bed-sores  or  a  furunculosis  a  general  infection  with  pyogenic 
organisms  occura  with  fatal  result.  In  three  such  cases  in  our  series  sta- 
jdiylococci  were  cultivated  from  the  blood.  In  one  case  with  many  chills 
late  in  the  disease,  and  the  general  condition  excellent,  t^hoid  bacilli  were 
cultivated  from  the  blood.  The  colon  bacillns  may  also  be  found  in  blood 
cultures. 

Associatiiui  of  Otlier  Siseasei. — Erysipelas  ia  a  rare  complication,  most 
commonly  met  with  during  convalescence.     Measles  or  scarlet  fever  may  de- 
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velop  during  the  fever  or  in  convsleecence.  Chicken-pox  and  noma  hare 
been  reported  in  children.  Pseudo-membranous  inflammations  may  occur  in 
the  phaxynz,  larynx,  or  genitals. 

Malarial  and  typhoid  fevers  may  be  associated,  but  a  majority  of  the  cases 
of  so-called  typho-malarial  fever  are  either  remittent  malarial  fever  or  true 
typhoid^  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  1,500  eases  of  typhoid  fever 
Plasmodia  vere  found  in  the  blood  in  only  3  cases.  (See  Lyon,  Studies  HI.) 
Many  of  the  typhoid  fever  patients  came  from  malarious  regions. 

The  symptoms  of  influenza  may  precede  the  typhoid  fever,  or  the  two 
diseases  may  run  concurrently.  There  are  cases  of  chronic  influenza  which 
simulate  typhoid  fever  very  closely. 

Typhoid  Fever  and  Tuberculosis. — (a)  The  dlBeases  may  coexist.  A  per- 
son with  chronic  tubercnlosis  may  contract  the  fever.  Of  105  autopsies  in 
typhoid  fever,  7  presented  marked  tuberculous  leBiong.  Miliary  tuberculosis 
and  typhoid  fever  may  occur  together,  (6)  Cases  of  typhoid  fever  with  pul- 
monary and  pleuritic  symptoms  may  suggest  tuberculosis  at  the  oiiset.  (c) 
There  are  types  of  tuberculoBis  infection  which  may  simulate  typhoid  fever : 
the  acute  miliary  form;  the  acute  septiesemic  form;  tuberculous  meningitis; 
tuberculous  peritonitis;  the  acute  toxiemia  of  certain  local  lesions;  and  forms 
of  ordinary  pulmonary  tuberciUosis.  And,  lastly,  pulmonary  tuberculosis  may 
follow  typhoid.  In  a  large  majority  of  such  cases  from  the  onset  the  disease 
has  been  tuberculosis,  which  has  begun  with  a  low  fever  and  features  sug- 
gestive of  typhoid  fever. 

In  epilepsy  and  in  chronic  chorea  the  flta  and  movements  usually  cease 
during  an  attack,  and  in  typhoid  fever  in  a  diabetic  subject  the  sugar  may 
be  absent  during  the  height  of  the  disease. 

Tarieties* — Typhoid  fever  presents  an  extremely  complex  symptomatology. 
Many  forms  have  been  described,  some  of  which  present  exaggeration  of  com- 
mon symptoms,  others  modification  in  the  course,  others  again  greater  in- 
tensity of  action  of  the  poison  on  certain  organs.  When  the  nervous  system 
is  specially  involved,  it  has  been  c&IIed  the  cerebro-spinal  form;  when  the 
kidneys  are  early  and  severely  affected,  nephro-typhoid ;  when  the  disease 
begins  with  pulmonary  symptoms,  pneumo-typhoid ;  with  pleurisy,  pleuro- 
typhoid;  when  characterized  throughout  by  profuse  sweats,  the  sudoral  form 
of  the  disease.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that  typhoid  has  no  fixed  and  con- 
stant course,  that  it  may  set  in  occasionally  with  symptoms  localized  in  certain 
organs,  and  that  many  of  its  symptoms  are  extremely  variable — in  one  epi- 
demic uniform  and  text-book-like,  in  another  slight  or  not  met  with.  This 
diversified  symptomatology  baa  led  to  many  clinical  errors,  and  in  the  absence 
of  the  salutary  lessons  of  morbid  anatomy  it  is  not  surprising  that  practi- 
tioners have  so  often  been  led  astray.  We  may  recognize  the  following 
varieties : 

(a)  The  mUd  and  abortive  forms.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
milder  varieties — the  typhus  levissimus  of  Griesinger.  Woodruff  called  special 
attention  to  the  great  danger  of  neglecting  these  mild  forms,  which  are  often 
spoken  of  as  mountain  fever  and  malarial  fever,  "acclimation,"  "ground,"  and 
"miasmatic",  fevers.  During  an  epidemic  there  may  be  cases  so  mild  that 
the  patient  does  not  go  to  bed.  The  onset  may  be  sudden,  particularly  in 
children.    The  general  symptoms  are  slight,  the  pulse  rate  not  high,  the  fever 
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nrdy  above  102°.  Boee  spots  are  usually  present,  vith  splenic  enlargenient 
Diarrhoea  is  rare.  The  Widal  reaction  is  present  in  a  tnajorl^  of  the  patients. 
There  may  be  a  marked  tendency  to  relapse.  While  infrequent,  chaiactenGtic 
complications  and  sequels  may  give  the  first  positive  clue  to  the  nature  of 
the  trouble.  Briggs  studied  44  of  these  mild  cases  from  our  series  in  which 
the  fever  lasted  14  days  or  less.  Bose  spots  were  present  in  2i,  and  the  Widal 
reaction  in  26.  There  were  three  lelapses.  It  can  not  be  too  forcibly  impressed 
upon  the  profession  that  it  ia  just  by  these  mild  cases,  to  which  so  little  atten- 
tion is  paid,  that  the  disease  may  be  kept  up  in  a  community. 

{b)  The  grave  form  is  usually  characterized  by  high  fever  and  pronounced 
nervotts  symptoms.  In  this  category  come  the  very  severe '  cases,  setting  in 
witti  pneumonia  and  nephritis,  and  with  the  very  intense  gastro-intestinal 
or  cerebro-Epinal  eympttnns. 

(c)  The  latent  or  ambulaiory  form  is  particularly  common  in  hospital 
[Hactice.  The  symptoms  are  usually  slight,  and  the  patient  scarcely  feeU  ill 
enough  to  go  to  bed.  He  has  languor,  perhaps  slight  diarrhoea,  but  keeps 
about  and  may  even  attend  to  his  work  throughout  the  entire  attack.  In  other 
instances  delirium  sets  in.  The  worst  cases  of  this  form  are  seen  in  sailors, 
who  keep  np  and  about,  though  feeling  ill  and  feverish.  When  brought  to  the 
hospital  they  often  have  symptoms  of  a  most  severe  type.  Hemorrhage  or 
perforation  may  be  the  first  marked  symptom  of  this  ambulatory  type.  Sir 
W.  Jenner  called  attention  to  the  dangers  of  this  form,  and  particolarly  to 
the  grave  prognosis  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  travelled  far  with  the 
disease  in  progress. 

(d)  Hamorrhagic  Typhoid  Fever. — ^This  is  excessively  rare.  Among 
OoskoVa  6,513  cases  there  were  4  fatal  cases  with  general  luemorrhagic  fea- 
tures. Only  three  instances  were  present  in  our  series.  Htemorrhages  may- 
be marked  from  the  outset,  but  more  commonly  they  come  on  during  the 
course.  The  condition  is  not  necessarily  fatal.     (See  Hamburger,  Studies  III.) 

(«)  An  afebrile  ^hoid  fever  is  recognized  by  some  authors,  but  there  is 
usually  slight  fever.  The  patients  presented  lassitude,  depression,  headache, 
forred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  slow  pulse,  and  even  t^e  spots  and  enlarged 
spleen. 

Tythoid  Fevsb  IK  Childkeh. — Griffith  collected  a  series  of  335  cases  in 
children  under  two  and  a  half  years;  111  of  these  were  in  the  first  year.  Out 
of  a  total  of  278  cases  in  which  the  result  was  recorded,  113  died.  The  cases 
are  not  very  uncommon.  The  high  mortality  in  GrifGth's  series  was  probably 
dae  to  the  fact  that  only  the  more  serious  cases  are  reported.  The  abdomin^ 
symptoms  are  usually  mild;  fatal  hsmorrhage  and  perforation  are  rare. 
Among  sequelffi,  aphasia,  noma,  and  bone  lesions  are  stated  to  be  more  com- 
mon in  children  than  In  adults.     Two  of  our  cases  were  under  one  year  of  age. 

Typhoid  Feteb  1k  the  Aqed. — After  the  sixtieth  year  the  disease  runs 
a  less  favorable  course,  and  the  mortality  is  high.  The  fever  is  less,  but 
complications  are  more  common,  particularly  pneumonia  and  heart-failure. 

TYPHoro  Fevee  in  Preonamct. — Pregnancy  affords  no  immunity  against 
typhoid.  In  1,500  of  our  cases,  438  of  which  were  females,  there  were  6 
cases.  Goltdammer  noted  36  pregnancies  in  600  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in 
the  finale.  It  is  more  commonly  seen  in  the  first  half  of  pregnancy.  The 
pregnancy  is  interrupted  in  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  usually  in  the 
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second  week  of  the  disease.  In  the  obstetrical  department  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  (J.  W.  Williams)  there  irere  (to  January,  1905)  three  cases 
of  puerperal  infection  with  bacillus  typhosus.  Onfe  showed  a  localized  lesion 
of  the  chorion,  from  which  bacilli  were  obtained  (Little). 

Typhoid  Fever  in  the  FETOa — The  typhoid  baciUtw  may  pass  throng 
the  placenta  to  the  child,  causing  a  typhoid  septicienua,  witiiont  intestinal 
lesions.  Lynch  collected  16  such  cases.  Infection  of  the  fetus  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  but  when  infected  the  child  dies,  either  in  utero  or  shortly  after 
birth.  The  Widal  reaction  has  been  obtained  with  fetal  blood.  Its  presence 
does  not  indicate  that  the  child  has  survived  infection,  as  the  agglutinating 
substances  may  filter  through  the  placenta.  They  may  also  be  transmitted 
to  the  nursling  through  the  milk,  and  cause  a  transient  reaction.  The  reaction 
could  not  be  obtained  with  fetal  blood  from  which  ^hoid  bacilli  were  cul- 
tivated (Lynch). 

Helafse. — Relapses  vary  in  frequency  in  different  epidemics,  and,  it  would 
appear,  in  different  places.  The  percentages  of  different  authors  range  from 
3  to  15  or  18  per  cent.  In  1,500  cases  there  were  172  relapses,  11.4  per  caiL 
Among  28,057  collected  cases  8.8  per  cent,  had  a  relapse.  We  may  recognize 
the  ordinary,  the  intercurrent,  and  the  spurious  relapse. 

The  ordinary  rdapse  sets  in  after  complete  defervescence.  The  average 
duration  of  the  interval  of  normal  temperature  is  five  or  six  days.  In  one  of 
our  cases  there  was  complete  apyrexia  for  twenty-three  days,  followed  by  a 
relapse  of  forty-one  days'  duration ;  then  apyrexia  for  forty-two  days,  followed 
by  a  second  relapse  of  two  weeks'  duration.  As  a  rule,  two  of  the  three 
important  symptoms — step-like  temperature  at  onset,  roseola,  an  enlarged 
spleen — should  he  present  to  justify  the  diagnosis  of  a  relapse.  The  intestinal 
symptoms  are  variable.  The  onset  may  be  abruptly  with  a  chill,  or  the 
temperature  may  have  a  typical  ascent  The  number  of  relapses  ranges  from 
1  to  5.  In  a  case  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1904  the  disease  lasted 
eleven  months  and  four  days,  during  which  there  were  six  relapses.  The 
relapse  is  usually  less  severe,  of  shorter  duration  and  the  mortality  is  low. 

The  intercurrent  relapse  is  common,  often  most  severe,  and  is  responsible 
for  a  great  many  of  the  most  protracted  cases.     The  temperature  drops  and 
the  patient  improves;  but  after  remaining  between  100°  and  102"  for  a  few  - 
days,  the  fever  again  rises  and  the  patient  enters  upon  another  attack,  which 
may  be  more  protracted,  and  of  much  greater  intensity  than  the  original  one. 

Spurious  relapses  are  very  common.  They  have  already  been  mentioned 
as  post-typhoid  elevations  of  temperature.  They  are  recrudescences  of  the 
fever  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether 
a  relapse  is  present,  particularly  in  cases  in  which  the  fever  persists  for  only 
five  or  seven  days  without  rose-spots  and  without  enlargement  of  the  spleen. 

Undoubtedly  a  reinfection  from  within,  yet  of  the  conditions  favoring  the 
occurrence  of  relapse  we  know  little.  Durham  advanced  an  interesting  theory: 
Every  typhoid  infection  is  a  complex  phenomenon  caused  by  groups  of  bacilli 
alike  in  species  but  not  identical,  as  shown  by  their  serum  reactions.  The 
antibodies  formed  in  the  blood  during  the  primary  attack  neutralize  only  one 
(or  several)  groups,  the  remaining  groups  still  preserving  their  pathogenic 
power.  From  some  cause  these  latter  groups  may  multiply  sufficiently  to 
cause  a  reinfection.     Multiple  relapses  may  be  similarly  explained. 
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BUynosu. — There  are  several  pointB  to  note  In  the  firet  place,  typhoid 
fever  is  the  moet  common  of  all  continued  fevers.  Secondly,  it  is  ertraordi- 
narily  variable  in  ita  manifestations.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  such  hybrid  malady 
u  t^ho-malarial  fever.  Fourthly,  errors  in  diagnosis  are  inevitable,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditionB. 

Data  fob  DiAONOSia, — (a)  Oenerdl. — Ko  single  symptom  or  feature  is 
characteristic.  The  onset  is  often  suggestive,  particularly  the  occurrence  of 
epistaziB,  and  (if  seen  from  the  start)  the  ascending  fever.  The  steadiness  of 
the  fever  for  a  week  or  longer  after  reaching  the  fastigium  is  an  Important 
point.  The  irregular  remittent  character  in  the  third  week,  and  the  intermit- 
tent features  with  chills,  are  common  sources  of  errors.  While  there  is  nothing 
characteristic  in  the  pulse,  dicrotism  is  so  much  more  common  early  in  typhoid 
fever  that  its  presence  is  always  suggestive.  The  rash  is  the  most  valuable 
single  sign,  and  with  the  fever  usually  clinches  the  diagnosis.  The  enlarged 
spleen  is  of  less  importance,  since  it  occurs  in  all  febrile  conditions,  but  with 
the  fever  and  the  rash  it  completes  a  diagnostic  triad.  The  absence  of  leucocy- 
tosis  is  a  valuable  accessory  sign.  Typhoid  should  be  suspected  in  every 
doubtful  fever. 

(6)  Specific, — (1)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  from  the  Blood. — This 
is  especially  useful  early  in  the  disease,  in  doubtful  cases  and  in  the  acute 
septic  forms. 

(2)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  from  the  Stools. — Cultures  from  the 
stools  are  of  diagnostic  value  at  all  stages. 

(3)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  BacUli  from  the  Urine. — In  some  cases  positive 
cultures  may  be  obtained  before  the  Widal  test  is  positive.  Routine  cultures 
are  frequently  of  diagnostic  value. 

(4)  Isolation  of  Typhoid  Badlli  from  the  Rose-spots. — 'This  may  be  done 
but  as  the  procedure  causes  considerable  discomfort  it  can  not  be  used  as  a 
routine  method. 

(5)  The  Agglutination  Test. — In  1894  Pfeiffer  showed  that  cbolerp  spi- 
rilla, when  introduced  into  the  peritoneum  of  an  immunized  animal,  or  when 
mixed  with  the  serum  of  immunized  animals,  lose  their  motion  and  break  up. 
This  "Pfeiffer's  phenomenon"  was  thoroughly  studied  by  Durham  and  the 
specificity  of  the  reaction  demonstrated.  A.  S.  Griinbaum  and  Widal  made 
the  method  available  in  clinical  work. 

Macroscopic  Method. — This  may  be  done  with  living  or  dead  organisms 
and  has  the  advantage  of  use  away  from  a  laboratory.  The  diluted  serum 
and  organisms  are  mixed  in  a  tube  of  small  calibre  (dilution  1  to  50  or  1  to 
100).  With  a  positive  reaction  there  should  be  complete  precipitation  leaving 
a  clear  fluid  above  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Microscopic  Method. — If  the  reaction  is  positive  the  bacilli  lose  their 
motility  and  collect  in  clumps.  Witf  Dreyer's  method  of  standard  cultures 
of  constant  and  known  sensitiveness  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  patient's  serum 
changes  in  typhoid  or  paratyphoid  infection.  Whatever  be  the  infection  the 
agglutination  for  that  bacillus  w^  show  (a)  a  marked  rise  in  an  early  stage 
and  (6)  a  marked  fall  later  in  the  infection.  If  the  patient's  serum  already 
contains  agglutinins  for  one  or  more  of  the  bacilli  (owing  to  inoculation),  the 
folV>wing  phenomena  will  be  noted  (a)  there  is  no  change  in  the  inoculation 
agglutinins  or  (b)  a  slight  rise  occurs,  followed  by  a  slight  fall — an  alteration 
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which  may  be  cansed  by  a  number  of  iioii>specific  etimuli.  A  Tell  marked  riee 
or  fall  of  the  titre  is  the  only  positive  evidence  of  active  infection  that  can  be 
obtained  with  the  agglutination  test  and  is  probably  the  beet  evidence  afforded 
by  any  test  except,  a  succeEsful  blood  culture. 

On  the  whole  the  serum  reaction  is  of  great  valae,  in  spite  of  certain 
difBculties  and  objections,  and  with  the  newer  methods  tJie  reactions  of  equal 
importance  in  inoculated  and  uninoculated  persons  and  in  the  paratyphoids. 

(6)  Ophthalmo'Reaction. — A  solution  of  one-third  to  one-half  of  a  milli- 
gram of  "typho-protein"  derived  from  many  different  strains  of  typhoid 
bacilti  is  instilled  into  the  conjunctival  sac.  A  typical  reaction  is  marked  by 
deep  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  lower  lid  and  the  caruncle.  It 
reaches  its  maximum  in  six  hours.  A  positive  reaction  is  obtained  most  often 
during  the  febrile  period,  frequraitly  before  the  agglutination  reaction  is 
given.  The  simplicity  of  the  method  and  the  absence  of  discomfort  are 
valuable  features.    A  cutaneous  method  has  also  been  ^nployed. 

(c)  Atropine  Test  (jfarm) .— ^The  patient  should  remain  as  quiet  as  pos- 
sible during  the  test,  which  should  not  be  done  until  at  least  an  hour  after 
the  last  feeding.  The  pulse  rate  is  counted  until  it  is  found  to  be  stea4y- 
Atropine  gr.  1/33  (0.002  gm.)  is  given  bypodermically,  and  25  minutes  later 
the  pulse  is  counted  each  minute  until  any  rise  which  follows  the  injection  has 
begun  to  pass  off.  The  difference  between  the  average  pulse  rate  before  the 
injection  and  the  maximum  after  it  gives  the  acceleration  due  to  the  atropine. 
The  highest  average  count  is  usually  about  thirty  minutes  after  the  injection. 
If  the  "escape"  is  14  or  less,  the  diagnosis  is  probably  typhoid  or  para-typhoid 
fever;  if  15  or  more  the  reaction  is  negative.  Three  negative  reactions  within 
the  first  fortnight  of  a  febrile  illness  exclude  the  typhoid  group,  A  negative 
reaction  after  the  end  of  the  second  week  or  when  the  fever  has  fallen  may  be 
unreliable.  This  test  is  most  useful  from  the  fifth  tcf  the  fourteenth  day,  hut 
a  aeries  of  negative  reactions  later  than  the  fourteenth  day  may  be  generally 
taken  as  evidence  against  typhoid  infection.  A  positive  reaction  may  be  ob- 
tained in  those  over  iifty  years  of  age,  especially  if  arteriosclerotic.  In  patients 
with  a  pulse  rate  of  100  or  over,  a  positive  reaction  has  to  he  taken  with  caution 
and  the  test  repeated;  a  negative  reaction  in  patients  who  are  very  toxic  is  i)ot 
necessarily  conclusive. 

Common  Sources  of  Eebor  in  Diaonosib. — An  early  and  intense  localiza- 
tion of  the  infection  in  certain  organs  may  give  rise  to  doubt  at  first. 

Cases  coming  on  with  severe  headache,  photophobia,  delirium,  twitching 
of  the  musclea  and  retraction  of  the  head  are  almost  invariably  regarded  as 
cerebrospinal  meningitis.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may  for  a  few  days 
be  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagnosis.  The  senior  author  has  per- 
formed autopsies  on  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  no  suspicion  of  typhoid  fever 
had  been  present,  the  intense  cerebro-spinal  manifestations  having  dominated 
the  scene.  Until  the  appearance  of  abdominal  symptoms,  or  the  rash,  it  may 
be  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  case.  Cerebro-spinal  menin- 
gitis is,  however,  a  rare  disease;  typhoid  fever  a  very  common  one,  and  the 
onset  with  severe  nervous  symptoms  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  The  lumbar 
puncture  is  a  great  help. 

The  misleading  pulmonary  symptoms,  which  occasionally  occur  at  the 
very  outset  of  the  disease,  have  been  mentioned.    The  bronchitis  rarely  causes 
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error,  though  it  may  be  iotense  and  attract  the  chief  attention.  Moie  difficult 
are  the  cases  setting  in  with  chill  and  followed  rapidly  by  pneumonia.  Such  a 
case  may  be  shown  to  a  class  one  week  as  typical  pneumonia,  and  a  fortnight 
later  as  typhoid  fever.  There  is  less  danger  of  mietaking  the  pneumonia 
which  occurs  at  the  height  of  the  disease,  and  yet  this  is  possible,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  man  aged  eeven^,  insensible,  with  a  dry  tongue,  tremor,  ecchymoses 
upon  the  wrists  and  ankles,  no  rose-spots,  enUrgement  of  the  spleen,  and  con- 
solidation of  the  right  lower  lobe.  It  was  Tery  natural,  particularly  since  ■ 
there  was  no  history,  to  r^ard  such  a  case  as  senile  pneumonia  with  profound 
coofltitational  disturbance,  but  the  autopsy  showed  the  characteristic  lesions 
of  typhoid  fever.  Early  involvement  of  the  pleura  or  the  kidneys  may  for  a 
time  obacnre  the  diagnosis. 

Of  diseases  with  which  typhoid  fever  may  be  confounded,  malaria,  certain 
forma  of  pyemia,  acute  tuberculosis,  and  tuberculous  peritonitis  are  the  most 
important. 

From  malarial  fever,  typhoid  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  recognized.  There  is 
no  sach  disease  as  typho-malarial  fever — that  is,  a  separate  and  distinct  mal- 
ady. Typhoid  fever  and  malarial  fever  may  coexist  in  the  same  patient  but 
this  is  rare.  The  term  typho-malarial  fever  should  be  abandoned.  The 
autonuial  type  of  malarial  fever  may  present  a  striking  similarity  to  typhoid 
fever  and  differentiation  may  be  made  only  by  the  blood  examination.  There 
may  be  no  chills,  the  remissions  may  be  extremely  slight,  there  is  a  history 
perhaps  of  nu^aise,  weakness,  diarrhcea,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  The  tongue 
is  furred  and  white,  the  cheeks  flushed,  the  spleen  slightly  enlarged,  and  the 
temperature  continuous,  or  with  very  slight  remissions.  The  sestivo-autumnal 
variety  of  the  malarial  parasite  may  not  be  present  in  the  circulating  blood 
for  several  days.  Every  year  in  Baltimore  we  had  one  or  two  cases  in  which 
the  diagnosis  was  in  doubt'  for  a  few  days. 

PyfEima. — The  long-continued  fever  of  obscure,  deep-seated  suppuration, 
without  chills  or  sweats,  may  simulate  typhoid.  The  more  chronic  cases  of 
ulcerative  endocarditis  are  usually  diagnosed  typhoid  fever.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  leucocytosis  is  an  important  aid.  The  Widal  reaction  and  the 
blood  cultures  offer  valuable  help. 

Acute  miiiary  tvhercalosis' i&  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever. 
The  points  in  differential  diagnosis  will  be  (hscussed  under  that  disease. 
Tvberculoua  peritonitis  in  certain  of  its  forms  may  closely  simulate  typhoid 
fever,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  another  section. 

The  early  abdominal  pain,  etc.,  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  appendicitis. 
The  mild  endemic  form  of  typhus  fever  described  by  Brill  may  be  re- 
garded as  typhoid  fever,  but  the  character  of  the  rash,  the  absence  of  the 
agglutination  reaction,  negative  results  of  blood  cultures  and  the  course  are 
against  this.  The  majority  of  cases  are  probably  diagnosed  as  typhoid  fever. 
Prognoiii. —  (ft)  De&th-batb. — The  mortality  is  very  variable,  ranging  in 
private  practice  from  5  to  12  and  in  hospital  practice  from  7  to  30  per  cent. 
In  some  large  epidemics  the  death-rate  has  been  very  low.  In  the  Maidstone 
epidemic  it  was  between  7  and  8  per  cent.  In  recent  years  the  mortality  from 
tjphoid  fever  has  diminished,  and  hydrotherapy  has  reduced  the  death'rate 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  even  as  low  as  5  or  6  per  cent.  Of  the  1,500  cases 
in  oar  series,  9.1  per  cent.  died. 
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(b)  Spboial  Features. — Unfavorable  BymptomB  are  high  fever,  toxic 
aymptoma  with  delirium,  meteorism,  and  htemorrhage.  Perforation  renders 
the  outlook  bopeleBs  unless  operation  is  done  early.  Fat  aubjects  stand  typhoid 
fever  badly.  The  mortality  in  women  is  greater  than  in  men.  The  complica- 
tiona  and  dangers  are  more  serious  in  the  ambulatory  form  in  which  the 
patient  has  kept  about  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Early  involvement  of  the 
nervous  system  is  a  bad  indication;  and  the  low,  muttering  delirium  with 

'  tremor  means  a  close  fight  for  life.  Prognostic  signs  from  the  fever  alone 
are  deceptive.  A  temperature  above  104°  may  be  well  borne  if  the  nervous 
system  is  not  involved.  The  degree  of  bactenemia  is  of  value;  the  greater 
this  is  the  worse  the  prognosis. 

(c)  Sudden  Death. — It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  explain  this  most 
lamentable  of  accidents.  There  are  cases  in  which  neither  cerebral,  renal,  nor 
cardiac  changes  have  been  found;  there  are  instances  too  in  which  it  does 
not  seem  likely  that  there  could  have  been  a  special  localization  of  the  toxins 
in  the  pnenmogastric  centres.  Fibrillation  of  the  ventricle  may  be  the  cause 
in  some  cases.  Under  conditions  of  abnormal  nutrition  a  state  of  delirium 
cordis  is  sometimes  induced,  which  may  occur  spontaneously,  or,  in  the  case 
of  animals,  on  slight  irritation  of  the  heart,  with  the  result  of  extreme  irregu- 
larity and  finally  failure  of  action.  Sudden  death  occurs  more  frequently  in 
men  than  in  women,  according  to  Dew^vre's  statistics,  in  a  proportion  of  114 
to  26.  It  may  occur  at  the  height  of  the  fever,  and,  aa  pointed  out  by  Graves, 
also  during  convalescence.    There  were  four  cases  in  our  series. 

Frophylazia. — In  cities  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  is  directly  propor- 
tionate to  the  inefficiency  of  the  drainage  and  the  water-supply.  With  their 
improvement  the  incidence  has  been  reduced  materially.  Fulton  has  shown 
that  in  the  United  States,  at  least,  the  disease  exists  to  a  proportionately 
greater  extent  in  the  country  than  it  does  in  the  city,  and  that  the  propaga- 
tion is  in  general  from  the  country  to  the  town.  In  the  water-supply  of  the 
latter  the  chances  for  dilution  of  the  contaminating  fluids  are  much  greater 
than  in  the  country,  where  the  privy  vault  is  often  in  close  proximity  to 
the  well. 

But  it  is  not  only  through  water  that  the  disease  is  transmitted.  Other 
methods  play  an  important  though  not  ao  frequent  r81e.  The  bacilli  may  be 
carried  by  milk,  oysters,  uncooked  vegetables,  ete.  Flies  play  an  important 
part  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Many  cases  undoubtedly  arise  by  direct 
infection.  But  through  whatever  channel  the  infection  occurs,  for  new  cases 
to  arise  the  bacilli  must  be  obtained  from  sjiother  patient  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  bacilli  do  not  live  and  thrive  long  outside  the  body.  To 
stamp  out  typhoid  fever  requires  (1)  the  recognition  of  all  cases,  iTuUtiditi^ 
the  typhoid  carriers  and  (2)  the  destruction  of  alt  typhoid  baalli  as  ihey  leave 
the  patient,  it  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  physician's  duty  to  look  after  theae 
points  as  to  take  care  of  the  patirat.  Uild  cases  of  fever  are  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion. 

From  the  standpoint  of  prophylaxis,  the  question  practically  narrows  down 
to  disinfection  of  the  urine,  stools,  sputum  (in  the  few  cases  where  bacilli  are 
present),  and  of  objects  which  may  be  contaminated  accidentally  by  these 
excretions.  The  nurse  or  attendant  should  be  taught  to  regard  every  specimen 
of  urine  as  a  pure  culture  of  typhoid  bacilli,  and  to  exercise  the  greatest  care 
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in  preveDting  the  scattering  of  drops  of  urine  ot^  the  patient,  bedding  or 
floor,  or  over  the  handfi  of  the  attendant. 

To  disinfect  the  urine  the  best  solutions  are  carbolic  add,  1-20,  in  an 
amount  equal  to  that  of  the  urine,  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  ItIjOOO,  in  an 
•ntoont  one-fifth  that  of  the  fluid  to  be  sterilized.  These  mixtures  with 
the  urine  should  stand  at  least  two  hours.  Hexamine  causes  disappearance 
of  the  bacilli  from  the  urine  when  bacilluria  is  present,  but  under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  its  administration  permit  the  disinfection  of  the  urine 
to  be  neglected.  For  the  stools,  heat  is  the  most  efficient  and  can  be  employed 
in  hospitals  by  special  hoppers  in  which  steam  is  used.  Of  solutions,  carbolic 
acid  or  freshly  prepared  milk  of  lime  is  most  useful.  The  stool  should  be 
mixed  with  at  least  thrice  its  volume  of  these  solutions  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  several  hours.  For  the  disinfection  of  the  bath  water  chloride  of  lime 
is  the  best  and  even  when  the  water  contains  coarse  fsecal  matter,  350  gm. 
(one-half  pound)  of  chloride  of  lime  will  render  the  ordinary  bath  of  200 
litres  sterile  in  one-half  hour. 

Jf  there  be  any  expectoration,  the  sputum  should  receive  the  same  care  as 
in  tnbercntosia.    It  is  best  to  collect  it  in  small  cloths,  which  may  be  burned. 

All  the  linen  from  the  patient's  bed  or  person  should  be  sofdced  for  two 
boars  in  1-20  carbolic  acid  solution  or  1-2000  bichloride  solution,  and  then 
sent  to  the  laundry,  where  it  should  be  boiled.  All  dishes  should  be  boiled  be- 
fore leaving  the  patient's  room. 

The  nurse  should  wear  a  rubber  apron  when  giving  tubs  or  working  over 
a  typhoid  patient,  and  this  should  be  washed  frequently  with  a  carbolic  acid 
or  bichloride  of  mercury  solution.  The  nurse  should  wear  rubber  gloves  when 
giving  tubs,  or  else  soak  her  bands  thorouf^ly  in  1-1,000  bichloride  solution 
after  she  has  finished. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  deal  with  all  the  possible  modes  of  spread  of  the 
infection.  Keeping  in  mind  that  everything  leaving  the  patient  should  be 
sterilized,  a  nurse  of  ordinary  intelligence,  even  one  of  the  family,  can  carry 
out  very  satisfactory  prophylaxis.  Those  nursing  the  patient  should  not  handle 
food  for  otJiers. 

Should  the  typhoid  fever  patient  be  isolated  ?  To  prevent  direct  infection 
of  others  a  moderate  degree  of  isolation  should  be  carried  out,  though  this 
need  not  be  absolute  as  in  the  exanthemata.  The  windows  should  have  fly 
screens  in  summer.    After  recovery  the  room  should  be  disinfected. 

An  important  question  is  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  isolation  of  typhoid 
patients  in  special  wards  in  hospitals.  At  present  this  is  not  generally  doue 
in  the  United  States.  When,  however,  in  a  hospital  with  as  good  sanitary 
arrangements  as  the  Johns  Hopkins  possesses,  and  in  which  all  possible  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  prevent  the  infection  spreading  from  patient  to  patient, 
1.8  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  have  been  of  hospital  origin,  the  advisability  of 
isolation  of  typhoid  fever  patients  is  certainly  worth  considering.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  general  hospital,  with  atudenta  in  the  wards,  the  cases  are 
more  thoroughly  studied,  and  in  the  graver  complications,  as  perforation,  it  is 
ot  the  greatest  advantage  to  have  the  eariy  co-operation'  of  the  house  surgeon. 

When  the  disease  is  prevalent  the  drinking-water  and  the  milk  should 
be  boiled.  Travellers  should  drink  mineral  water  rather  than  ordinary  water 
or  milk.     Care  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  cook  oyeters  which  have  been 
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fattened  or  freshened  in  streams  contaminated  irith  sewage.  While  in  camps 
it  is  easy  to  boil  and  filter  ttie  water,  with  troops  on  the  march  it  is  a  very 
different  matter.  Yahous  chemical  methods  have  been  recommended  of  which 
chlorination  haa  proved  the  most  satisfactory. 

During  an  epidemic  the  early  recognition  of  all  cases  followed  by  isolation 
and  thoTongh  disinfection  is  most  important.  Preventive  inoculation  ^ould 
be  given  as  generally  as  possible.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  the 
source  of  infection  vrith  a  thorough  search  for  carriers,  especially  in  local 
outbreaks.  In  the  search  for  carriers  the  agglutination  teat  is  not  suflicient 
and  cultural  studies  of  the  contents  of  the  duodenum,  of  the  froces  and  urine 
should  be  made. 

PsOTECTlVB  Inocitlation. — Introduced  by  Wright  this  has  proved  of 
inestimable  value  in  reducing  the  occurrence  of  typhoid  fever.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  European  War  gives  ample  proof  of  this.  The  material 
used  is  a  bouillon  or  agar  culture  of  bacilli  heated  to  a  temperature  of  53° 
to  55°  C.  in  order  to  Will  tfaem.  Lysol  or  tricresol  may  be  added.  Three 
inAcuUtions  arc  given  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  The  use  of  a  sensitieed  vaccine 
has  some  advantages.    ' 

A  triple  vaccine  against  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  A"  and  B  should  be 
used.  Untoward  results  are  rare.  Of  31,000  inoculated  at  the  Valcartier 
camp,  Quebec,  only  one  had  a  local  abscess  and  there  were  no  serious  sequels. 
The  inoculation  fever  begins  in  from  four  to  six  hours  and  may  reach  101° 
or  even  103°  to  104°.  Headache,  chilliness,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs, 
and  vomiting  may  occur.  In  many  there  is  only  a  transient  indif^Mwition. 
More  severe  symptoms  may  occur,  such  as  arthritis,  fugitive  erythema,  diai^ 
rhcea,  abdominal  pains,  septicaemia,  with  pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  pericarditis. 
In  a  few  cases  a  fever  resembling  typhoid  has  followed.  No  case  of  a  fatality 
due  directly  to  the  inoculation  was  found.  Alight  diet,  avoidance  of  stimulante 
and  rest  lessen  the  possibility  of  serious  sequels.  The  evidence  so  far  points 
to  a  persistence  of  the  protective  effect  for  at  least  two  years  after  inoculation. 
The  typhoidin  skin  reaction  is  a  guide  to  the  duration  of  immunity.  If  in- 
fection results  after  proper  inoculation  it  is  probably  due  to  a  very  large  dose 
of  typhoid  bacilli. 

Treatment — (a)  Gekeeal  MANAGEMBNT.i— The  profession  was  long  in 
learning  that  typhoid  fever  is  not  a  disease  to  be  treated  mainly  with  drugs. 
Careful  nursing,  a  proper  diet,  and  hydrotherapy  are  the  ess«itials  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  l^e  patient  should  be  in  a  well-ventilated  room  (or  in 
summer  out  of  doors  during  the  day),  strictly  confined  to  bed  from  the  outset, 
and  there  remain  until  convalescence  is  well  established.  The  bed  should  be 
single,  not  too  high,  and  the  mattress  should  not  be  too  hard.  The  woven 
wire  bed,  with  soft  hair  mattress,  upon  which  are  two  folds  of  blanket,  com- 
bines the  two  great  qualities  of  a  sick-bed,  smoothness  and  elasticity.  A 
rubber  cloth  should  be  placed  under  the  sheet.  An  intelligent  nurse  should 
be  in  charge.  When  thi^  is  impossible,  the  physician  should  write  out  specific 
instructions  regarding  diet  and  treatment  of  the  discharges  and  bed-Un^. 

(6)  Diet. — More  liberality  is  now  generally  practised,  as  was  advised 
years  ago  by  Austin  Flint  and  strongly  supported  by  Shattuck,  Kinnicutt  and 
others.  The  patient  should  be  nourished  as  well  as  possible  and  food  given 
with  a  value  of  2,500  to  3,000  calories  and  containing  about  70  grama  of 
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protein  if  conditions  permit.  The  bulk  of  the  food  should  be  liquid  and  milk 
or  its  modifications  form  ^the  largest  part.  Milk  in  any  fonn,  cream,  ice 
cresm,  cocoa,  tea  or  coffee  with  cream,  strained  soups,  eggs,  either  the  vhite 
or  the  whole  egg,  raw  or  soft  boiled,  gruels  and  jellies  may  be  given.  The 
milk  may  be  boiled  or  diluted,  or  some  modification  given — peptonised  milk, 
fenaented  milk,  malted  milk,  buttermilk  or  whey.  Soft  food  is  often  permia- 
sible,  such  as  milk  toast,  ctistard,  junket,  crackers  and  milk,  bread  and  butter, 
and  mashed  potatoes.  It  is  important  to  give  carbohydrate  freely  to  spare 
the  body  proteins,  and  this  is  aided  by  the  addition  of  milk  sugar  to  the  diet; 
it  can  be  given  with  each  feeding  of  milk.  Cane  sugar  can  also  be  given  freely. 
The  food  should  be  chosen  for  each  patient  and  a  routine  diet  not  allowed. 
In  case  of  digestive  disturbance — undigested  food  in  the  stools,  diarrhcea, 
meteorism — the  diet  should  be  made  very  simple,  buttermilk,  whey,  peptonised 
milk  or  albumin  water  usually  being  suitable.  The  beef  extracts,  meat  juices, 
and  artificially  prepared  foods  are  unnecessary,  and  sometimes  harmful. 
Water  should  be  given  freely  at  fixed  intervals.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  a 
jug  of  water  beside  the  patient  and  tubing  with  a  glass  mouthpiece,  so  that 
be  can  drink  as  much  as  he  wishes.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  patient  take 
at  least  four  litres  of  water  daily  and  larger  amounts  are  an  advantage.  This 
causes  polyuria,  and  is  a  sort  of  internal  hydrotherapy  by  which  the  toxins 
are  wa^ed  out.  Barley  water,  lemonade,  soda  water,  or  iced-tea  may  be  used. 
It  is  doubtful  if  alcohol  is  of  any  value  except  when  the  addition  of  small 
amounts  enables  the  patient  to  take  nourishment  more  freely. 

Special  care  must  be  given  to  the  mouth,  which  should  be  cleaned  after 
each  feeding.  A  mouth  wash  should  be  used  freely  (such  as  phenol  3  ij  4 
c  c,  glycerine  ^  i,  30  c.  c,  and  boric  acid,  saturated  solution,  to  J  s,  300  c.  c). 

(c)  Htdbotueeafy. — The  use  of  water,  inside  and  outside,  was  no  new 
treatment  in  fevers  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  James  Currie 
(a  friend  of  Bums  and  the  editor  of  bis  poems)  wrote  his  Medical  Beporta 
on  the  EfFects  of  Water,  Gold  and  Warm,  as  a  Bemedy  in  Fevers  and  other 
Diseases.  In  the  United  States  it  was  used  with  great  effect  and  recommended 
strongly  by  Nathan  Smith,  of  Yale.  Since  1861  the  value  of  bathing  in  fevers 
has  been  specially  emphasized  by  the  late  Dr.  Brand,  of  Stettin. 

Hydrotherapy  may  be  carried  out  in  several  ways,  of  which,  the  most 
satisfactory  are  sponging,  the  wet  pack,  the  ice  rub,  and  the  full  bath. 

(1)  Cold  Sponging. — ^The  water  may  be  tepid  or  cold,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  fever.  A  thorough  sponge-bath  should  take  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  The  cold  sponging  and  the  ice-rub  are  not  quite  as  for- 
midable as  the  full  bath,  for  which,  when  there  is  an  insuperable  objection  in 
private  practice,  they  are  excellent  alternatives.  But  frequently  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  friends  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  sponging.  Wh^  such 
is  the  case,  and  in  children  and  delicate  persons,  it  can  be  made  a  little  less 
formidable  by  sponging  limb  by  limb  and  Uien  the  back  and  abdomen. 

(2)  The  cold  pack  is  not  so  generally  useful  in  typhoid  fever,  but  in  cases 
with  very  pronounced  nervoua  symptoms,  if  the  tub  is  not  available,  the 
patient  may  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  water  at  60°  or  65°,  and 
tbeo  cold  water  sprinkled  over  him  with  an  ordinary  watering-pot. 

(3)  The  Bath. — The  tub  should  be  long  enough  so  that  the  patient  can 
be  omnpletely  covered  except  his  head.    Our  rule  has  been  to  give  a  bath  ever; 
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third  hour  when  the  temperatare  was  above  102.6°.  The  patient  remains  in 
the  tub  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  is  taken  out,  wrapped  in  a  dry  sheet, 
and  covered  with  a  blanket.  While  in  the  tub  the  Umba  and  trunk  are  rubbed 
thoroughly,  either  with  the  hand  or  with  a  suitable  rubber.  It  is  well  to  give 
the  first  one  or  two  baths  at  a  temperature  of  80°  to  85°.  There  is  no  routine 
temperature  and  that  between  70°  and  85°  which  suits  best  is  chosen.  It  is 
important  to  see  that  the  canvas  supports  are  properly  arranged,  and  that  the 
rubber  pillow  is  comfortable  for  the  patient's  head.  The  amount  of  complaint 
made  by  the  patient  is  lai^ly  dependent  upon  the  skill  and  care  with  which 
the  bathe  are  given.  The  blueness  and  shivering,  which  may  follow  the  bath, 
are  not  serious  features.  The  rectal  tauperature  is  taken  immediately  after 
the  bath,  and  again  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later.  Contra-indications  are 
peritonitis,  hsemorrhage,  phlebitis,  abdominal  pain,  and  great  prostration. 

The  good  effects  of  the  baths  are :  (i)  The  influence  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; delirium  lessens,  tremor  diminishes  and  toxic  features  are  less  marked, 
(ii)  Increased  excretion  of  toxins  by  the  kidney,  (iii)  The  tonic  effect  on 
the  circulation;  the  heart  rate  falls,  the  pulse  becomes  smaller  and  harder, 
and  the  blood  pressure  rises.  Vaso-motor  paresis  is  lessened,  (iv)  With 
hydrotherapy  the  initial  bronchitis  is  benefited,  and  there  is  less  chance  of 
passive  congestion  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  (v)  The  liability  to  bed-sores 
is  diminished  and  the  frequent  cleansing  of  the  skin  is  beneficial.  The 
addition  of  half  a  pound  of  alum  to  the  water  is  an  advantage.  Should  hoits 
occur,  one  bath-tub  should  be  used  for  that  patient  alone,  (vi)  Reduction 
of  the  temperature  may  occur  but  is  not  an  important  effect,  (vii)  The  mor- 
tality is  reduced.  In  general  hospitals  from  six  to  eight  patients  in  every 
hundred  are  saved  by  this  plan  of  treatment.  At  the  Brisbane  Hospital, 
where  F.  E.  Hare  used  it  so  thoroughly,  the  mortality  was  reduced  from  14.8 
to  7.5  per  cent.  There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  deatii-rate  of  institu- 
tions using  the  method — usually  from  6  to  8  per  cent. 

(d)  Medicinal  Trihtment. — There  is  no  specific  drug  treatment,  but 
it  is  usually  advisable  to  give  hexamlne  after  the  second  week,  twenty  to  thirty 
grains  (1.3  to  3  gm.)  daily.  In  private  practice  it  may  be  safer,  for  the  young 
practitioner  especially,  to  order  an  acid  or  a  mild  fever  mixture.  The  ques- 
tion of  medicinal  antipyretics  is  important:  they  are  used  far  too  often  and 
too  rashly  in  typhoid  fever.  An  occasional  dose  may  do  no  harm  but  the  daily 
use  of  these  drugs  is  most  injurious.  Quinine  in  moderate  dosea  is  sometimes 
given  but  its  value  is  doubtful.  In  the  various  antiseptic  drugs  which  have 
been  advised  we  have  no  faith.  Most  of  them  do  no  harm,  escept  that  in 
private  practice  their  use  has  too  often  diverted  the  practitioner  from  more 
rational  and  safer  courses. 

(e)  Vaccine  and  Sesuu  Thebapt. — Treatment  by  vaccines  during  the 
height  of  the  disease  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  Various  forms  of  vac- 
cines are  used  and  given  subcutaneously  or  intravenously.  Doses  varying  from 
60  to  500  million  bacilli  are  given,  usually  three  or  four  days  apart  A  mod- 
erate reaction  should  be  produced.  As  patients  react  very  differently,  the 
smaller  doses  are  safer  at  first,  especially  if  given  intravenously.  Gay  reports 
good  results  from  the  intravenous  injection  of  sensitized  vaccine  sediment. 
His  initial  dose  is  1/50  mg.,  corresponding  to  150  million  bacteria.  In  long- 
continued  attacks  when  progress  is  slow,  for  comf^ications  due  to  the  presence 
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of  tjphoid  bacilli  in  organs  or  tissues,  &nd  for  carriera,  nccine  therapy  is 
helpful.     No  serum  of  proved  value  has  been  obtained. 

(/)  Teeatment  op  Special  Stiiptomb.— For  severe  toxamia  water  should 
be  given  freely  by  mouth  if  possible,  otherwise  by  the  bowel  of  subcutaneously. 
Hydrotherapy  should  be  used  actively,  best  by  tub  bathe.  For  headache  and 
ddirium  an  ice-bag  or  cold  compresses  should  be  kept  to  the  head.  If  the 
patient  is  delirious  and  restless  a  dose  of  morphia  hypodermically  is  the 
best  treatment.  Lumbar  puncture  is  also  useful,  the  fluid  being  allowed  to 
nm  as  long  as  it  flows  under  pressure.  Every  delirious  patient  should  be  con- 
stantly watched.  It  is  important  to  secure  sleep  lor  these  patients,  for  which 
morphia  is  most  reliable.  Hydrotherapy,  internal  and  external,  is  our  great- 
est aid  in  the  treatment  of  the  nervous  conditions.  The  abdominal  pain  and 
tympanites  are  best  treated  with  fomentations  or  turpentine  stupes.  The  lat- 
ter, if  well  applied,  give  great  relief.  Sir  William  Jenner  used  to  lay  great 
stress  on  the  advantages  of  a  well-applied  turpentine  stupe.  He  directed  it 
to  be  applied  as  folIcFws :  A  flannel  roller  was  placed  beneath  the  patient,  and 
then  a  double  layer  of  thin  flannel,  wrung  out  of  very  hot  water,  with  a  dram 
ot  turpentine  mixed  with  the  water,  was  applied  to  the  abdomen  and  covered 
irith  the  ends  of  the  roller.  When  the  stomach  is  greatly  distended  the  pas- 
Eage  of  a  stomach  tube  gives  relief.  When  the  gas  is  in  the  large  bowel,  a 
rectal  tube  may  be  passed  or  a  turpentine  enema  given.  For  tympanites, 
with  a  dry  tongue,  turpentine  may  be  given,  m  xv  (1  c.  c)  every  three  hours. 
If  whey  and  albumen-water  are  substituted  for  milk,  the  distention  lessens. 
Pituitary  extract  or  eserine  Vso  gr-  (0.0013  gm.)  hypodermically,  may  be 
tried.    Opium  should  not  be  given. 

For  the  diarrhcea,  if  severe — that  is,  if  there  are  more  than  three  or  four 
stools  daily — a  starch  and  opium  enema  may  be  given;  or,  by  the  mouth,  a 
combination  of  bismuth,  in  large  doses,  with  Dover's  powder;  or  the  acid 
diarrh<ea  mixture,  acetate  of  lead  {gr.  ii,  0.13  gm.),  dilute  acetic  acid  (m  xv, 
Ic.  c.),and  acetate  of  morphia  (gr.  '/••  0.01  gm.).  Bepeated  saline  irrigations 
are  sometimes  helpful.  The  amount  of  food  should  be  reduced,  and  whey  and 
albumen-water  in  small  amounts  substituted  for  the  milk.  An  ice-bag  or  cold 
compresses  relieve  the  soreness  which  sometimes  accompanies  diarrhcea. 

Conslipaiioti  is  present  in  many  eases  and  it  is  well  to  give  an  ordinary 
enema  every  second  day.  The  addition  of  turpentine  (5  fls,  15  c,  c.)  is  advisa- 
ble if  there  is  meteorism. 

Hamcrrhage. — As  absolute  rest  is  essential,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  use  of  the  bed-pan.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  allow  the  patient  to 
pass  the  motions  into  a  large  pad.  Ice  may  be  given  and  a  light  ice-bag 
placed  on  the  abdomen.  The  amount  of  food  should  be  restricted  for  eight 
or  ten  hours.  If  there  is  a  tendency  \a  collapse,  stimulants  should  be  given, 
and,  if  necessary,  hypodermic  injections  of  camphor  (gr.  iii,  O.S  gm.  in 
oil).  Injection  of  salt  solution  beneath  the  skin  or  into  a  vein  may  revive  a 
failing  heart,  but  should  only  be  done  in  case  of  emergency.  Turpentine 
is  warmly  recommended  by  certain  authors.  Should  opium  be  given?  One- 
fifth  of  the  cases  of  perforation  oCcur  vrith  luemorrhage,  and  thb  opium  may 
obscnre  the  features  uptm  which  alone  the  diagnosis  of  perforation  may  be 
made.     Opium  increases  any  tendency  to  tympanites.    We  have  abandoned 
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the  use  of  opium.  The  injection  of  human  or  horse  serum  (10  to  20  c.  c) 
ia  sometimes  of  value.     TraDsfneioti  should  be  done  in  Berious  cases. 

Perforatum  and  Peritonitis. — Early  diagnosis  and  early  operation  mean 
the  saving  of  one-third  of  the  cases  of  this  otherwise  fatal  complication.  The 
aim  should  be  to  operate  for  the  perforation,  and  not  to  wait  until  a  general 
peritonitis  diminishes  the  chances  of  recovery.  An  incessant,  intelligent 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant  and  the  early  co-operation 
of  the  surgeon  are  essentiats.  Every  case  of  more  than  ordinary  severity  should 
be  watched  with  special  reference  to  this  complication.  Thorough  prepara- 
tion by  early  observation,  careful  notes,  and  knowledge  of  the  conditions  will 
help  to  prevent  needless  exploration.  No  case  is  too  desperate;  we  had  a 
recovery  after  three  operations.  Twenty  cases  of  perforation  in  our  series  were 
operated  upon  with  seven  recoveries;  in  an  eighth  case  the  patient  died  of 
toxiemia  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  laparotomy.  In  doubtful  cases  it  is  best 
to  operate,  as  experience  shows  that  patienU  stand  an  exploration  very  well. 

Choleeystiiis. — A  majority  of  the  cases  recover,  but  if  the  symptoms  are 
very  severe  and  progressive,  operation  should  be  advised.  For  dironic  chole- 
cystitis hesamine  should  be  given  in  lu^  doses  and  the  vaccine  treatment 
employed. 

With  signs  of  failure  of  the  circulation,  hydrotherapy  should  be  carried 
on  actively  and  strychnine  given  hypodermically  (gr.  '/(,,  to  ^/„,  0,001  to 
0.003  gm.)  every  three  hours.  Saline  infusions  (600  a  c.)  are  useful  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  is  not  taking  much  water  by  mouth.  Digitalb  may  be 
given  as  the  tincture  (ni  xv,  1  c.  c.)  but  if  collapse  or  severe  symptoms  occur, 
strophanthin  gr.  V,oo  (0,00065  gm.)  intramuscularly  or  intravenously  is  bet- 
ter. For  collapse,  camphor  (gr.  ii,  0.13  gm,)  or  epinephrine  (tH.  xv,  I  c.  c.) 
should  be  given  intramuscularly.  The  bath  treatment  is  the  best  preventive 
of  circulatory  failure.  For  phlebitis  the  Umb  should  be  kept  absolutely  at  rest 
and  wrapped  in  raw  cotton.  The  application  of  a  sedative  lotion  may  relieve 
pain. 

Bacilluria. — When  bacilli  are  present,  hexamine  may  be  given  in  ten-grain 
(0.65  gm.)  doses  and  kept  up,  if  necessary,  for  several  i/eeks.  If  the  urine 
is  alkaline  sodium  benzoate  gr.  x  (0.6  gm.)  should  be  added.  A  patient  should 
not  be  discharged  with  bacilli  in  his  urine.  Pi/eliiis  should  be  treated  in 
the  same  way,  large  amounts  of  water  being  given.  For  cystitis,  irrigations 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  (1/100,000  solution  and  gradually  increased  in 
strength)  may  be  given. 

For  orchitis,  mastitis,  parotitis,  etc,  an  ice-bag  should  be  applied.  In- 
cision and  drainage  are  advisable  on  the  first  signs  of  suppuration.  Vaccine 
treatment  may  be  helpful. 

In  protracted  cases  special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  bedsores. 
Absolute  cleanlineBB  and  careful  drying  of  the  parts  after  an  evacuation  should 
be  enjoined.  Pressure  should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  rubber  rings.  The 
patient  should  be  turned  from  side  te  side  and  propped  with  pillows,  and  the 
back  sponged  with  alcohol. 

Bone  Lesions. — ^The  use  of  a  typhoid  vaccine  is  well  worthy  of  trial.  Ty- 
phoid periostitis  does  not  always  go  on  to  suppuration,  though,  as  a  rule,  it 
requires  operation.    This  should  be  done  very  thoroughly  and  the  diseased 
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parte  completely  lemoved,  as  othenrise  recurrence  is  inevitable.  For  typhoid 
tpins  fixation  by  a  plaster  jacket  or  some  form  of  apparatng  is  advisable. 
Tianma  should  be  guarded  against.  In  the  milder  cases  active  counter-irri- 
Utioii  is  nseful.     If  pain  is  severe,  large  doses  of  sedatives  are  necessary. 

{g)  Convalescence. — The  diet  can  be  gradually  increased,  but  it  is  usu- 
ally best  to  wait  at  least  a  week  after  the  temperature  is  normal  before  giving 
ordinary  meats  or  coarse  vegetables.  Solid  food  sometimes  disagrees  if  it  is 
given  too  early.  Whether  an  error  in  diet  may  cause  relapse  is  doubtfuL 
The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  sit  up  for  a  short  time  about  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  convalescence,  and  the  period  may  be  prolonged  with  a  gradual 
return  of  strength.  He  should  move  about  slowly,  and  when  the  weather  is 
fivorable  should  be  in  tb  open  air  as  much  as  possible.  He  should  be  guarded 
at  this  period  against  all  unnecessary  excitement.  Emotional  disturbance 
not  infrequently  is  the  cause  of  recrudescence  of  the  fever.  Constipation  is 
not  uncommon  in  convalescence  and  is  beet  treated  by  enemata.  A  pro- 
tracted diarrhoea,  which  is  usually  due  to  ulceration  in  Ibe  colon,  may  retard 
recovery.  In  such  cases  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  milk  and  the  patient 
confined  to  bed;  large  doses  of  bismuth  and  astringent  injections  will  prove 
useful.  The  recrudescence  of  the  fever  does  not  require  special  measures. 
The  treatment  of  the  relapse  is  essentially  that  of  the  original  attack. 

Post-typhoid  insanity  requires  the  judicious  care  of  an  expert.  The  coses 
usually  recover.  The  swollen  leg  after  phlebitis  is  a  source  of  great  worry. 
A  bandage  or  a  well-fitting  elastic  stocking  should  be  worn  during  the  day. 
The  outlook  depends  on  the  completeness  with  which  the  collateral  circulation 
is  established.    In  a  good  many  cases  there  is  permanent  disability. 

The  post-typhoid  neurtfu,  a  cause  of  much  alarm'  and  distress,  usually 
gets  well,  though  it  may  take  months,  or  even  a  couple  of  years,  before  the 
paralysis  disappears.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms  systematic 
massage  of  the  paralyzed  and  atrophic  muscles  is  the  best  treatment. 

Typhoid  Carriers. — Treatment  of  these  is  difficult.  Hexamine  should  be 
given  persistently  and  in  large  doses.  Drainage  or  removal  of  the  gall  bladder 
and  X-ray  exposures  over  it  have  been  successful  in  some  cases.  The  employ- 
ment of  an  autogenous  vaccine  offers  the  best  chance  of  success.  Doses  increas- 
ing from  25  to  1,000  or  1,500  million  bacilli  are  given  at  intervals  of  10  days. 
Carriers  should  not  be  allowed  to  handle  or  prepare  food. 

Lastly,  no  patient  should  he  discharged  from  observation  until  we  are  cer- 
tain that  he  can  not  infect  others. 


n.    PABAT7FH0ID  FEVER 

Seflnition. — An  acute  infection  caused  by  the  BacUlia  paratypho9Us  A 
and  B,  which  are  closely  related  to  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  cause  a  clinical 
picture  much  like  typhoid  fever. 

HietoTuxU. — In  1896  Achard  and  Bensaude  reported  a  case  of  "typhoid 
fever"  in  which  they  found  an  organism  which  was  not  B.  typhosus  and  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  paratyphoid.  In  1898  Gwyn  isolated  an  organism 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  paracolon  bacillus.  In  1902  Buxton  described  the 
two  varieties  A  and  B.     Since  then  many  reports  on  this  disease  have  been 
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made  and  the  experieDce  of  the  great  war  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of 
then  infectioDB. 

Occurrence. — B^ore  the  recent  tnt  paratyphoid  A  was  more  common  in 
the  United  States  and  paratyphoid  B  in  Europe.  During  the  recent  war 
&6  relative  proportionB  have  varied  in  different  places,  but  as  a  rule  the  B 
form  has  been  the  more  common.  Ab  r^;ardB  the  relative  incidence  of  typhoid 
and  paratjrphoid  fever  in  soldiers,  ooe  army  serieB  of  4,218  caBes  showed  1,684 
of  typhoid  and  2,634  of  paratyphoid  fever,  and  in  another  series  of  5,700 
cases,  93  per  cent,  were  paratTphoid.  The  inoculation  in  the  majority  had 
Iseen  against  typhoid  fever  only. 

Etiology. — The  paratyphoid  organisms  differ  from  B.  typhosus  in  cultural 
and  agglutination  properties.  The  A  form  is  nearer  to  the  ^phoid  bacillus 
and  the  B  form  closer  to  B.  suipestifer  and  enteritidig.  The  general  problems 
of  infection  are  the  same  as  those  of  typhoid  fever  with  particular  importance 
on  the  part  played  by  carriers,  especially  in  paratyphoid  B,  The  B  form  at 
times  occurs  with  outbreaks  of  meat  poisoning. 

Pathology. — ^The  toxins  of  the  paratyphoid  organisms  do  not  show  the 
same  tendency  to  attack  lymphoid  tissues  as  the  toxin  of  the  typhoid  bacillus 
and  appear  to  cause  a  greater  variety  of  lesions  elsewhere.  As  there  is  a  bac- 
tenemia  there  is  a  possibility  of  any  part  of  the  body  being  attacked.  In  gen- 
eral the  intestinal  lesions  are  much  like  those  of  typhoid  fever  but  show  a 
tendency  to  superficial  necrosis  rather  than  to  deep  lUceratioa.  In  some  cases 
the  intestines  are  acutely  inflamed  without  involvement  of  the  lymphoid  tis- 
sue. Some  statistics  suggest  that  the  colon  frequently  shows  ulceration. 
Hasmorrhage  and  perforation  are  not  so  common  as  in  typhoid  fever.  There 
are  several  forms:  (1)  A  eepticeemia  with  little  or  no  chaoge  in  the  bowels; 
(2)  cases  not  distinguishable  from  ordinary  typhoid;  (3)  a  dysenteric  form, 
in  which  the  lesions  are  chiefly  in  the  large  bowel,  and  (4)  caees  in  which 
the  lesions  are  particularly  in  one  part  of  the  body.  In  Dawson  and  Whit- 
tingdon's  study  of  17  fatal  cases,  in  10  the  large  bowel  was  involved. 

Symptoms. — The  average  incubation  period  is  about  ten  days  and  an  acute 
onset  is  common.  Headache  and  abdominal  pain  may  occur  at  the  onset, 
to  be  followed  by  the  usual  signs  of  an  infection,  malaise,  chilly  sensations, 
and  general  pains.  Bronchitis  is  common  early  in  the  attack.  The  clinical 
features  are  variable,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  and  various  forms  have  been  de- 
scribed depending  on  the  predominant  symptoms,  such  as  typhoid,  eepticsemic, 
dysenteric,  biliary,  urinary,  respiratory,  arthritic,  etc.  Apathy  is  often 
marked,  especially  early,  and  severe  headache  is  common.  The  striliing  point 
about  the  fever  curve  is  the  irregularity.  It  may  be  of  the  classical  typhoid 
type  vrith  remissions  beginning  about  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  duration 
of  fever  may  be  short,  there  may  be  constant  remissions  or  the  fever  may  be 
irregular  throughout.  The  pulse  rate  is  usually  slow  and  with  a  rising  tem- 
perature may  be  a  suggestive  point.  The  blood  pressure  is  usually  low.  The 
ragk  is  generally  like  the  roseola  of  typhoid  fever,'but  sometimes  consists  of 
large  irregular  spots,  raised  and  not  fading  completely  on  pressure,  leaving 
areas  of  pigmentation.  It  is  sometimes  general  Sweating  is  common  espe- 
cially  in  patients  with  a  remittent  type  of  fever.  The  spleen  is  usually  en- 
larged. Intestinal  disturbance  may  be  marked,  more  particularly  at  the  onset, 
especially  in  the  B  form.     Hsemorrhage  is  rarely  profuse  and  perforation  is 
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rare.  Relapse  rarely  occurs.  The  eovrte  as  a  rule  is  shorter  than  in  typhoid 
fever.  Some  writers  comment  on  the  slow  improvement  after  the  acute  fe^- 
tnres  are  over  and  emphasize  meotal  depression  in  convalescence. 

Complicaiions. — These  are  much  like  those  of  typhoid  fever  with  more 
tendency  to  involvement  of  the  respiratory  tract,  jaundice  with  infection  of 
the  bile  passages,  nephritis,  abscess  formation  and  arthritis.  The  sequelae  are 
the  same  as  typhoid  fever,  even  to  the  bone  leeions. 

Diagnosis. — For  practical  purposes  typhoid  and  paratyphoid  fever  may  be 
considered  as  one  disease ;  clinically  the  dit^osis  is  based  on  the  same  findings 
and  only  a  bacteriological  diagnosis  can  be  regarded  as  absolutely  beyond 
doubt.    The  agglutination  testa  are  fairly  reliable  if  markedly  positive. 

Prognans. — In  civil  life  the  death  rate  is  very  low,  about  one  per  cent.,  but 
in  the  armies  it  has  been  higher. 

Prophylaxis. — This  is  the  same  as  for  typhoid  fever  and  the  use  of  preven- 
tive inocidation  has  had  the  same  success.  The  triple  vaccine  (typhoid  and 
both  paratyphoids)  should  be  used.  The  importance  of  carriers  should  be 
kept  in  mind. 

Treatment. — ^This  is  the  same  as  in  typhoid  fever. 


m.  COLON  bajoillus  infections 

The  colon  bacillus,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  group  of  colon  bacilli, 
in  their  biological  and  pathological  peculiarities  are  ckiaely  related  to  the 
organisms  of  the  typhoid  group.  Nonnal  inhabitants  of  the  iDtcBtines,  where 
in  all  probability  Uiey  serve  a  useful  function,  the  Bacillus  coli  communis 
may  be  taken  as  the  typical  member  of  the  group.  There  are  great  difficulties 
in  determining  the  extent  of  the  lesions  caused  by  this  organism,  which  varies 
extraordinarily  in  virulence.  To  it  has  been  attributed  a  host  of  maladies  from 
appendicitis  to  old  age,  but  more  conservative  pathologists  limit  very  mu^h  its 
pathogenic  scope.  It  is  not  easy  to  separate  the  effects  of  the  B.  coli  from 
those  of  other  organisms  with  which  it  is  so  often  associated.  The  needful 
bacteriological  distinction  must  be  considered  in  coimection  with  agglutina- 
tion tests. 

Recognized  infections  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

A.  Oenetal  Heemio  Infeotioni. — There  are  several  groups  of  cases: 

(o)  Terminal  Infections. — After  death  the  colon  lucillus  swarms  in  the 
body,  invading  the  blood  and  contaminating  all  parts.  In  protracted  illnesses, 
in  acute  intestinal  and  peritoneal  affections  it  may  be  present  in  the  blood 
some  time  before  death  and  may  be  responsible  for  the  terminal  fever. 

(&)   Cases  running  a  course  resembling  typhoid  fevA. 

(c)  Cases  of  general  infection  with  secondary  abscesses. 

(d)  Secondary  infection  in  other  diseases,  as  for  example  typhoid  fever. 

B.  Siib-iufeotiona.T — Adami  suggested  that  a  number  of  chronic  diseases 
have  their  origin  in  a  mild,  continuous  infection  with  B.  coli  and  he  brought 
forward  evidence  to  show  that  such  affections  as  antemia  and  eirrhoeis  of  the 
liver  may  be  due  to  it  Metchnikoff  induced  the  lesions  of  early  cirrhosis 
and  of  arterio-Bclerosis  by  administering  th«  products  of  the  growth  of  tho 
B.  coli.    The  question  is  far  from  settled, 
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G.  Looal  Infeotioiu. — Here  we  are  on  safer  ground  and  have  definite 
l«eion8  produced  by  the  organism. 

(fl)  Peritonitis. — In  perforation  of  the  bowel,  in  strangulated  hernia,  in 
obstruction,  in  various  types  of  ulcer,  the  associated  peritonitis  may  be  due 
to  B.  coli. 

(b)  Cholecystitis  and  cholangitis,  either  of  the  simple  catarrhal  type  or 
suppurative,  may  be  caused  by  it. 

(c)  Infection  of  the  Urinary  Tract. — The  bladder  and  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys  are  chiefly  affected.  Ther^  are  three  possible  channels  of  infection — 
by  the  ureter,  the  blood  stream,  and  the  lymphatics.  Htematogenous  infection 
is  the  most  common  but  lymphatic  infection  from  the  bowel  plays  an  im- 
portant r61e  in  many  cases.  Bowel  troubles  have  been  present,  constipation 
or  diarrhtea,  and  with  very  slight  abrasion  of  the  mucosa  of  the  colon  the 
bacilli  may  enter  the  lymphatics.  An  interesting  point  is  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  involvement  of  the  right  kidney;  Franke  states  that  the  csecum 
and  ascending  colon  are  connected  by  a  train  of  lymphatics  with  the  right 
kidney,  an  anatomical  communication  not  present  with  the  left.  There  are 
several  groups  of  cases.  (1)  In  children,  in  whom  it  seems  by  no  means 
uncommon.  In  Jeffrey's  study  of  60  cases  at  the  Ho^iital  for  Sick  Children 
a  large  proportion  occurred  in  females  (53).  Death  followed  in  9  cases.  (2) 
In  connection  with  pregnancy.  The  cases  are  commw  and  important  and 
may  occur  at  any  time  during  pregnancy  or  follow  delivery.  The  pelvis  of 
the  rjght  kidney  is  most  often  attacked.  (3)  As  a  secondary  infection  in 
other  diseases,  especially  typhoid  fever.  (4)  The  group  of  cases  in  adults, 
men  and  women,  in  whom,  without  any  obvious  cause,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  without  any  previous  intestinal  trouble,  acute  pyelitis  or  pyelocyatitis 
comes  on.  The  infection  is  obstinate  and  very  difficult  to  treat.  A  distressing 
sequel  is  a  chronic  arthritis.  In  one  instance  the  condition  was  very  similar 
to  that  of  a  gonorrhffial  synovitis  and  peri-arthritie.  The  clinical  picture 
presents  nothing  peculiar.  (5)  Cystitis  and  urethritis  in  newly  married 
women  are  sometimes  due  to  colon  infection.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
regard  them  as  gonorrhceal. 

{d)  Intestines. — To  the  bacUlus  caU  almost  all  the  diseases  of  the  bowels 
from  ulcers  of  the  duodenum  to  appendicitis  have  been  attributed.  Ulcers 
of  the  stomach  and  of  the  duodenum  have  been  produced  by  feeding  cultures 
of  B.  coli  to  dogs,  and  from  the  peptic  uIcerB  of  very  young  infants  Helmholz 
isolated  the  organism  in  pure  culture.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining 
the  precise  etiological  relationship  of  B.  coli  to  the  various  lesions  of  the 
gastro- intestinal  tract. 

(e)  Other  local  infections  with  which  the  colon  bacillus  has  been  associ- 
ated are  acute  meningitis,  abscess  of  the  brain,  endocarditis,  and  suppuration 
in  various  parts.  Only  in  a  small  proportion  of  these  cases  has  the  associa- 
tion been  demonstrated  by  cultural  and  biological  tests. 

Treatment. — In  the  cases  of  general  infection,  rest,  careful  diet,  and  large 
amounts  of  water  are  indicated.  In  the  local  infections  the  treatment  is  that 
of  the  condition  present,  as  peritonitis  and  cholecystitis.  For  infection  of 
the  urinary  tract  the  diet  should  be  simple  and  large  amounts  of  water  should 
be  given  with  urinaiy  antiseptics,  especially  hexamine  (gr.  xl  to  Ix  a  day,  2,6 
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to  4  gm.).  Local  treatment  by  irrigations  is  helpful  in  cystitis  and  in  some 
cases  of  pyelitis.  The  use  of  an  autogenous  vaccine  is  an  aid  in  some  casefl 
but  is  often  disappointing. 


E7.     TTPHXTS  FBVEll 

IMlnition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  characterized  by  sudden  onset; 
maculated  and  hsmorrhagic  rash,  marked  nervous  symptoms,  and  a  cyclical 
coarse  terminating  by  crisis,  usually  about  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

The  disease  is  known  by  the  names  of  hospital  fever,  spotted  fever,  jail 
fever,  camp  fever,  and  ship  fever,  and  in  Oermany  is  called  eaxmthemaiie 
typhus,  in  contradistinction  to  abdomitud  typhus.  The  word  signifies  "smoke" 
or  "mist"  in  Greek  and  was  used  by  Hippocrates  to  describe  any  condition 
with  a  tendency  to  stupor.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  name  was  given  by 
de  Sauvages  to  the  common  putrid  or  pestilential  fever,  and  the  general  use 
came  in  through  its  adoption  by  Guiles. 

Etiology. — Typhus  has  been  one  of  the  great  epidemics  of  the  world, 
whose  history,  as  Hirsch  remarks,  is  written  in  those  dark  pages  which  tell 
of  the  grievous  visitations  of  mankind  by  war,  famine,  and  misery.  It  now 
exists  in  a  few  endemic  areas,  where  from  time  to  time  sporadic  eases  occur. 
Ireland  was  terribly  scourged  by  the  disease  between  the  years  1817  and  1819, 
and  again  in  1846.  It  prevailed  extensively  in  all  the  large  cities  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent.  In  1875  in  England  and  Wales  there  were  1,499 
deaths  from  the  disease.  Of  late  years  the  name  typhus  has  rarely  appeared 
in  the  Begistrar-General's  report.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  it  pre~ 
vailed  extensively  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  there 
were  severe  epidemics  in  the  wake  of  the  Irish  immigrations  in  '46  and  '47. 
It  is  endemic  in  parts  of  Bussia  and  in  the  Slav  countries,  and  there  have  been 
extensive  epidemics  in  the  recent  war. 

Sporadic  typkus  fever  offers  peculiaxities  which  are  apt  to  make  its  recog- 
nition difficult.  There  may  be  outbreaks  of  a  few  cases,  the  origin  of  which 
may  be  very  difficult  to  trace.  Two  such  limited  outbreaks  'came  under 
observation,  one  at  the  House  of  Refuge,  Montreal,  in  1877,  in  which  eleven 
peroons  were  affected,  and  the  second  in  1901  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos^ 
pital,  wh^e  three  cases  occurred, 

A  question  of  interest  has  arisen  as  to  the  relation  of  typhus  fever  to  the 
cases  of  fever  studied  by  Brill  in  New  York.  This  is  a  sporadic  type  of  typhus, 
confirmed  by  the  studies  of  Anderson  and  Goldberger.  Beginning  with  the 
usual  prodromes,  the  fever  increases  rapidly  and  reaches  a  maximum  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  where  it  remains  fairly  constant  between  103°  and 
104".  On  the  5th  or  6th  day  an  eruption  appears,  maculo-papular  in  type, 
dull  red  in  coUir,  rarely  biemorrhagic,  not  appearing  in  crops,  not  disappear- 
ing on  pressure,  and  neither  profuse  as  in  measles  nor  diffuse  as  in  typical 
typhus;  there  may  be  only  a  few  hundred  spots.  The  rash  persists  until  the 
crisis  and  then  fades  rapidly.  The  patienta  are  much  prostrated,  with  severe 
headache,  but  no  abdominal  symptoms.  Constipation  is  usually  a  marked 
feature.  After  persisting  for  12  to  15  days,  the  fever  declines  rapidly,  usually 
with  a  critical  fall,  and  there  is  a  speedy  convalescence.    It  is  rarely  fatal. 
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The  typhus  fever  prevailing  io  Mexico  City,  where  it  is  known  fts  Tabardillo, 
is  more  severe,  and  in  its  study  Bicketts  of  Chicago  fell  a  victim.  Neither  the 
Bocky  Mountain  spotted  fever,  nor  the  Flood  or  River  fever  of  Japan  is  identi- 
cal with  typhus. 

The  disease  is  trausmitted  by  the  body  louse  and  possibly  by  the  head 
louse  and  so  is  associated  with  filth  and  overcrowding.  In  epidemics  it  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  all  diseases,  and  those  in  attendance  upon  pa- 
ti^ts  are  almost  invariably  attacked  unless  special  precautions  are  taken 
to  guard  against  lice.  In  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  Ireland,  among 
1,S30  physicians  attached  to  institutions,  550  died  of  this  disease.  The  dis- 
ease has  been  transmitted  to  animals. 

Flotz  and  his  co-workers  have  isolated  a  small  slender  bacillus,  BacHlus 
typhi-exanthematici.  It  was  found  in  the  blood  throughout  the  course  of 
the  disease  and  the  percentage  of  successful  cultures  was  highest  in  the  severe 
forms.  The  organism  has  been  isolated  from  monkeys  and  guinea-pigs  to 
which  the  disease  had  been  conveyed.  The  same  organism  has  been  foimd  in 
infected  lice.  Specific  antibodies  are  formed  and  the  a^lutination  and  com- 
plement fixation  tests  are  important  aids  in  diagnosis. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  those  which  result  from 
intense  fever.  The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid;  the  muscles  are  of  a  deep  red 
color,  and  often  show  a  granular  degeneration,  particularly  in  the  heart;  the 
liver  is  enlarged  and  soft  and  may  have  a  dull  clay-like  lustre;  the  kidneys 
are  swollen ;  there  is  moderate  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  a  general  hyper- 
plasia of  the  lymph-follicles.  Fey^s  glands  are  not  ulcerated.  Bronchial 
catarrh  is  usually,  and  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  often,  present  The 
skin  shows  the  petechial  rash. 

Symptoms.— Incubation.— This  Is  placed  at  about  twelve  days,  but  it  may 
be  less.  There  may  be  ill-defined  feelings  of  discomfort.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  invasion  Is  abrupt  and  marked  by  chills  or  a  single  rigor,  followed  by 
fever.  The  chills  may  recur  'during  the  first  few  days,  snd  there  is  headache 
with  pains  in  the  back  and  legs.  There  is  early  prostration,  and  the  patient 
is  glad  to  take  to  his  bed  at  once.  The  temperature  is  high  at  first,  and  may 
attain  its  maiximum  on  the  second  or  third  day.  The  pulse  is  full,  rapid>  and 
not  so  frequently  dicrotic  as  in  typhoid.  The  tongue  is  furred  and  white, 
and  there  is  an  early  tendency  to  dryness.  The  face  is  fiushed,  the  eyes  con- 
gested, and  the  expression  dull  and  stupid.  Vomiting  may  be  a  distressing 
symptom.  In  severe  cases  mental  symptoms  are  present  from  the  outset, 
either  a  mild  febrile  delirium  or  an  excited,  active,  almost  maniacal  condition. 
Bronchial  catanh  is  common. 

Stage  of  Ehdption. — From  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  the  eruption  ap- 
pears— first  upon  the  abdomen  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  then  upon  the 
extremities  and  face ;  occurring  so  rapidly  that  in  two  or  three  days  it  is  all 
out.  There  are  two  elements  in  the  eruption:  a  subcuticular  mottling,  "a 
fine,  irregular,  dusky  red  mottling,  as  if  below  the  surface  of  the  skin  some 
little  distance,  and  seen  through  a  semi-opaque  medium"  (Buchanan) ;  and 
distinct  papular  rose-spots  which  change  to  petechite.  In  some  instances  the 
petechial  rash  comes  out  with  the  rose-spots.  Collie  describes  the  rash  as  con* 
Slating  of  three  parts :  rose-colored  spots  which  disappear  on  pressure,  dark- 
red  spots  which  are  modified  by  pressure,  and  petechiee  upon  which  pressure 
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produces  no  effect.  In  children  the  raeh  at  first  may  present  a  striking  resem- 
bUnce  to  that  of  meaeles  and  give  as  a  whole  a  curiously  mottled  appearance 
to  the  skin.  The  term  mulberry  rash  is  sometimes  applied  to  it.  In  mild 
cases  the  eruption  is  slight,  but  even  then  is  largely  petechial  in  character. 
As  the  rash  is  hemorrhagic,  it  does  not  disappear  after  death.  Usually  the 
skin  is  dry,  so  that  gudaminal  vesicles  are  not  common.  It  ie  stated  by  some 
authors  that  a  distinctive  odor  is  present.  During  the  second  week  the  gen- 
eral symptoms  are  much  aggravated.  The  prostration  becomes  more  marked, 
the  delirium  more  intense,  and  the  fever  rises.     The  patient  lies  on  his  back 


Chabt  m. — Tvpars  Peveb  (Murebisou) . 

with  a  dull,  expressionless  face,  flushed  cheeks,  injected  coujunctivsa,  and 
contracted  pupils.  The  pulse  increases  in  frequency  and  is  feebler;  the  face 
is  dosky,  and  the  condition  becomes  more  serious.  Retention  of  urine  is  com- 
mon. Coma-vigil  is  frequent,  a  condition  in  which  the  patient  lies  with  open 
eyea,  but  quite  unconscious;  with  it  there  may  be  subaultus  tendinum  and 
picking  at  the  bedclothes.  The  tongue  is  dry,  brown,  and  cracked,  and  there 
are  sordes  on  the  teeth.  Bespiration  is  accelerated,  the  heart's  action  becomes 
more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  death  takes  place  from  eshanstion.  In  favora- 
ble cases  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  occurs  the  crisis,  in  which,  often 
after  a  deep  sleep,  the  patient  awakes  feeling  much  better  and  with  a  clear 
mind.  The  temperature  falls,  and  although  the  prostration  may  be  extreme 
convalescence  is  rapid  and  relapse  very  rare.  This  abrupt  termination  by 
crisis  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  mode  of  termination  in  typhoid  fever. 
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Fetsk. — ^The  temperature  rises  steadily  during  the  first  four  or  five  days, 
and  the  morning  remissions  are  not  marked.  The  uiasimum  is  usually  at- 
tained by  the  fifth  day,  when  the  temperature  may  be  105°,  106°,  or  107°  F. 
In  mild  cases  it  seldom  rises  above  103°  F.  After  reaching  its  maximum  the 
fever  generally  continues  with  slight  morning  remissions  until  the  twelfth  or 
fourteenth  day,  when  the  crisis  occurs,  during  which  the  temperature  may 
fall  below  normal  within  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  Preceding  a  fatal 
termination,  there  is  usually  a  rapid  rise  in  the  fever  to  108°  or  even  109°  F. 

The  heart  may  early  show  signs  of  weakness.  The  first  sound  becomes 
feeble  and  almost  inaudible,  and  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  is  not  infre- 
quent. Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  occurs  in  all  severe  cases.  The 
brain  symptoms  are  usually  more  pronounced  than  in  typhoid,'  and  the  de- 
lirium is  more  constant.     A  slight  leucocytosis  is  common. 

The  urine  shows  the  usual  febrile  characteristics.  The  chlorides  dimin- 
ish or  disappear.  Albumin  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  but 
nephritis  seldom  occurs. 

Variations  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  naturally  common.  There  are 
malignant  cases  which  rapidly  prove  fatal  within  two  or  three  days;  the 
so-called  typhus  siderans.  On  the  other  hand,  during  epidemics  there  are 
extremely  mild  cases  in  which  the  fever  is  slight,  the  delirium  absent,  and 
convalescence  is  established  by  the  tenth  day. 

Gomplioations  and  Seqneln. — Broncho-pneumonia  is  perhaps  the  most 
common  complication.  It  may  pass  on  to  gangrene.  In  certain  epidemics 
gangrene  of  tiie  toes,  the  hands,  or  the  nose,  and  in  children  noma  or  cancrum 
oris,  have  occurred.  Meningitis  is  rare.  Paralyses,  which  are  probably  due 
to  a  post-febrile  neuritis,  are  not  very  tmcommon.  Septic  processes,  such  as 
parotitis  and  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  in  the  joints,  are  occa- 
sionally met  with.     Nephritis  is  rare.     Htematemesis  may  occur. 

Fn^fnouR. — The  mortality  ranges  in  different  epidemics  from  12  to  20 
per  cent.  It  is  very  slight  in  the  young.  Children,  who  are  quite  as  fre- 
quently attacked  as  adults,  rarely  die.  After  middle  age  the  mortali^  ia 
high,  in  some  epidemics  50  per  cent.  Death  usually  occurs  toward  the  close 
of  the  second  week  and  is  due  to  the  toxaemia.  In  the  third  week  it  more  com- 
monly results  from  pneumonia. 

Diagnotii. — During  an  epidemic  there  is  rarely  any  doubt,  for  the  disease 
presents  distinctive  general  characters.  Isolated  cases  and  the  form  de- 
scribed by  Brill  may  be  very  dilficult  to  distinguish  from  typhoid  fever. 
While  in  typical  instances  the  eruption  in  the  two  affections  is  very  dif- 
ferent, yet  taken  alone  it  may  be  deceptive,  since  in  typhoid  fever  a  roseoc 
lous  rash  may  be  abundant  and  there  may  be  occasionally  a  subcuticular 
mottling  and  even  petechia.  The  difference  in  the  onset,  particularly  in 
the  temperature,  is  marked ;  but  cases  in  which  it  is  important  to  make  an 
accurate  diagnosis  are  not  usually  seen  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The 
suddenness  of  the  onset,  the  greater  frequency  of  the  chill,  and  the  early 
prostration  are  the  distinctive  features  iu  typhus.  The  brain  symptoms, 
too,  are  earlier.  It  is  easy  to  put  down  on  paper  elaborate  differential  distinc- 
tions, which  are  practically  useless  at  the  bedside.  The  Widal  reaction  and 
blood  cultures  are  important  aids,  but  in  sporadic  cases  the  diagnosis  is  some- 
times extremely  difficult    Severe  cerebro-spinal  fever  may  closely  simulate 
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tjplraa  at  the  outset,  bnt  the  diagnoBie  is  usually  clear  -within  a  few  days. 
Uaiignant  variola  also  has  certain  features  in  eommoa  with  severe  typhus, 
but  the  greater  extent  of  the  haemorrhages  and  the  bleeding  from  the  mucous 
metnbraueB  make  the  diagnosis  clear  within  a  short  time.  The  rash  at  first 
resembles  that  of  measles,  but  in  the  latter  the  eruption  is  bri^ter  red  in 
color,  often  crescentic  or  irregular  in  arrangement,  and  appears  ficst  on  the 
face. 

The  agglutination  test  with  the  organism  is  positive.  What  is  termed 
the  Weil- Felix  reaction  ie  positive  in  many  cases.  This  consists  in  the  a^lu- 
tination  of  a  proteus-like  organism  obtained  from  the  urine  of  patients  with 
the  disease.    It  is  not  given  till  the  sixth  or  seventh  day. 

Prophylaxis. — This  involves  measures  against  lice.  The  patient's  cloth* 
ing  should  be  sterilized  by  beat.  Removal  of  the  patient  to  an  isolation  hos- 
pital is  important  During  epidemics  when  this  can  not  be  done,  those  at- 
tending the  patients  should  take  special  precautions  to  prevent  infection  by 
hce  and  wear  louse-proof  clothing. 

Treatment. — The  general  management  is  like  that  of  typhoid  fever. 
Hydrotherapy  should  be  thoroughly  and  systematically  employed;  water 
should  be  given  freely.  Judging  from  the  good  results  which  we  have  ob- 
tained by  this  method  in  typhoid  cases  with  nervous  symptoms,  much  may  be 
expected  from  it.  Medicinal  antipyretics  are  even  less  suitable  than  in 
typhoid,  as  the  tendency  to  heart-weakness  is  often  more  pronounced.  As  a 
rule,  the  patients  require  from  the  outset  a  supportiilg  treatment. 

The  bowels  may  be  kept  open  by  mild  aperients.  The  so-called  specific 
medication,  by  sulphocarbolates,  the  sulphides,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  is  not  com- 
mended by  those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience.  The  special  nervous 
symptoms  and  the  pulmonary  symptoms  should  be  dealt  with  as  in  typhoid 
fever.  In  epidemics,  when  the  conditions  of  the  climate  are  suitable,  the 
patients  are  best  treated  in  tents  in  the  open  air. 


T.    THE  PTOQENIO  IMTBOTIONS 

,  Septicamia,  PyeenUa,  Focal  Infection,  Terminal  Infections) 

Definition. — A  group  of  non-specific  diseases,  induced  by  a  number  of 
micro-organisms,  of  which  the  pyogenic  cocci  are  the  most  iipportant,  charac- 
terized by  fever,  chills,  leucocytosis,  often  a  profound  intoxication  and  some- 
times by  foci  of  sappuration.  A  hard-and-fast  line  can  not  be  drawn  between 
an  infection  and  an  intoxication,  but  agents  of  infection  alone  are  capable 
of  reproduction,  whereas  those  of  intoxication  are  chemical  poisons,  some  of 
which  are  produced  by  the  agency  of  bacteria,  or  by  vegetable  and  animal 
cells.     There  are  five  chief  clinical  types  of  pyogenic  infection : 

I.    LOCAL  TNFECnONB  WITH  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TOXINS 

This  is  the  common  mode  of  invasion  of  many  of  the  infectious  diseases. 
Tetanas,  diphtheria  and  erysipelas  are  diseases  which  have  sites  of  local 
infection  in  which  the  pathogenic  organisms  develop;  but  the  constitutional 
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effects  are  caused  by  the  absorption  of  the  poisonous  products.  The  diph- 
theria toxin  produces  all  the  general  symptoms,  the  tetanus  toxin  every  feature 
of  the  disease  without  the  presence  of  their  respective  bacilli.  Certain  of 
the  symptoms  following  the  absorption  of  the  toxins  are  general  to  all;  others 
are  special  and  peculiar^  according  to  the  organism  which  produces  them. 
A  chill,  fever,  general  malaise,  proetration,  rapid  pulse,  restlessness,  and 
headache  are  the  most  frequent.  With  but  tew  exceptions  the  febrile  disturb- 
ance is  the  most  common  feature.  The  most  serious  effects  are  upon  the  ner- 
voua  system  and  the  circulation,  and  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms  on  the  part 
of  these  organs  is  to  some  extent  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  intoxica- 
tion. The  organisms  of  certain  local  infections  produce  poisons  which  have 
special  actions;  thus,  the  diphtheria  toxin  is  especially  prone  to  attack  the 
nervous  system  and  to  cause  peripheral  neuritis.  The  tetanus  toxin  has  a 
specific  action  on  the  motor  neurones. 

2.    SEPTIC^ailA 

Formerly,  and  in  a  surgical  sense,  the  term  "septiciemia'*  was  used  to 
designate  the  invasion  of  the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  body  by  the  organisms 
of  suppuration,  but  in  the  medical  sense  the  term  may  be  applied  to  any  con- 
dition in  which,  with  or  without  a  local  site  of  infection,  there  is  microbic 
invasion  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  but  without  metastatic  foci  of  suppuration. 
Owing  to  the  development  of  bacteria  in  the  blood,  and  to  separate  it  sharply 
from  local  infectious  processes  with  toxic  invasion  of  the  body,  this  condition 
is  termed  bactenemia ;  toxtemia  denotes  the  latter  state. 

(a)  FrogressiTe  Septionmia  from  Local  Infection. — The  common  strepto- 
coccus and  staphylococcus  infection  is,  as  a  rule,  first  local,  and  the  toxins 
alone  pass  into  the  blood.  In  other  instances  the  cocci  appear  in  the  blood 
and  throughout  the  tissues,  causing  a  septicfemia  which  intensifies  greatly  the 
severity  of  the  ease.  The  clinical  features  of  this  form  are  well  seen  in  the 
cases  of  puerperal  septicaemia  or  in  dissection  wounds,  in  which  the  course 
of  the  infection  may  be  traced  along  the  lymphatics.  The  symptoms  usually 
set  in  within  twenty-four  hoiirs,  and  rarely  later  than  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
There  is  a  chill  or  ehillinesB,  with  moderate  fever  at  first,  which  gradually 
rises  and  is  marked  by  daily  remissions  and  even  intermissions.  The  pulse 
is  small  and  compressible,  and  may  reach  130  or  higher.  Gastro-intestinal 
disturbances  are  common,  the  tongue  is  red  at  the  margin,  and  the  dorsum  ia 
dry  and  dark.  There  may  be  early  delirium  or  marked  mental  prostration 
and  apathy.  Ae  the  disease  progresses  there  may  be  pallor  of  the  face  or  a 
yellowish  tint.     Capillary  hiemorrhageB  are  not  uncommon. 

In  streptococcus  cases  we  now  recognize  that  these  infections  are  not 
always  so  serious  as  we  thought.  Death  may  occur  within  tw»ity-four  hours 
or  be  delayed  for  several  days,  even  for  weeks,  and  recovery  may  occur.  One 
patient  showed  streptococci  in  the  blood  for  six  weeks,  but  recovered  (Cole). 
On  post-moitem  examination  there  may  be  no  gross  focal  lesions  in  the  viscera- 
and  the  seat  of  infection  may  present  only  slight  changes.  The  spleen  is  en- 
larged and  soft,  the  blood  may  be  extremely  dark  in  color,  and  bsemorrhages 
are  common,  particularly  on  the  serous  surfaces.  Neither  thrombi  nor  em- 
boli are  found.    Certain  clinical  features  separate  the  streptococcus  from  the 
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stapbjlococciis  infection,  chiefly  the  absence  of  delirium,  a  rather  abnormal 
mental  acuteness,  aud  the  presence  of  a  greater  degree  of  antemia. 

Many  instances  of  septicaemia  are  combined  infections;  thus  in  diphtheria 
etreplococcns  Bepticsmia  is  a  common,  and  the  most  serious,  event.  The  local, 
disoise  and  the  symptoms  produced  by  absorption  of  the  toxins  dominate  the 
clinical  picture;  but  the  features  are  usually  much  a^ravated  by  the  systemio 
invasion.  A  similar  infection  may  occur  in  typhoid  fever  and  tuberculosis, 
and  obscure  the  typical  picture.  These  secondary  eepticemias  are  caused 
most  frequently  by  the  streptococcus,  but  may  be  due  to  other  bacteria. 

(b)  Oeneral  SepticBmia  withoot  Beoognizable  Local  Infection. — Crypto- 
genetic  Septiaxmias. — This  is  a  group  of  very  great  interest  to  the  physician, 
the  full  importance  of  which  we  have  only  recently  recognized. 

The  subjects  when  attacked  may  be  in  perfect  health;  more  commonly 
they  are  already  weakened  by  acute  or  chronic  illneas.  The  pathogenic  organ- 
isms are  varied.  Streptococcus  pyogenes  is  the  most  common;  the  forms  of 
staphylococcus  more  rare.  Other  occasional  causal  agents  are  the  pneu- 
mococcus,  Bacillus  proteiis.  Bacillus  pyocycmeus  and  Bacillus  influenzm.  Be- 
tween May  1,  1892,  and  June  1,  1895,  from  the  medical  wards  of  the  Hopkins 
Hospital,  21  cases  of  general  infection  came  to  autopsy,  of  which  13  were  due 
to  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  2  to  Staphylococcus  pyogenes,  and  6  to  the  pneu- 
mococcus.  In  19  of  these  cases  the  patients  were  already  the  subjects  of  some 
other  malady,  which  was  aggravated,  or  in  most  instances  terminated,  by  the 
septicaemia.  The  symptoms  vary  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  micro- 
organisms. In  the  streptococcus  cases  there  may  be  chills  with  high,  irregu- 
lar fever,  and  a  more  characteristic  septic  state  than  in  the  pneumococcus  in- 
fection. 

These  cases  come  correctly  under  the  term  "cryptogenetic  eepticffimia"  as 
employed  by  Leube,  inasmuch  as  the  local  focus  of  infection  is  not  evident 
during  life  and  may  not  be  found  after  death.  Although  most  of  these  cases 
are  terminal  infections,  yet  there  are  instances  of  this  type  of  affectjon  coming 
on  in  apparently  healthy  persons.  The  fever  may  be  extremely  irregular,  char- 
acteristically septic,  and  persist  for  many  weeks.  Foci  of  suppuration  may 
not  develop,  and  may  not  be  found  even  at  autopsy.  There  are  cases  of  an 
intermittent  pyrexia  persisting  for  weeks,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  give 
any  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  which  ultimately  recover,  and  in  which 
tuberculosis  and  malaria  can  be  e:(cluded.  These  cases  require  to  be  carefully 
studied  bacteriologically.  Local  symptoms  may  be  absent,  though  there. may 
be  enlargement  of  the  liver,  in  some  due  to  a  ditfuse  suppurative  hepatitis. 
The  pyocyanic  disease,  or  cyano-py%mia,  is  an  extremely  interesting  form  of 
infection  with  Badllvs  pyocyaneus,  of  which  a  number  of  cases  have  been  re- 
ported. 

3.    SEPnC0-PY-5MIA 

The  pathogenic  micro-organisms  which  invade  the  blood  and  tissues  may 
settle  in  certain  foci  and  there  cause  suppuration.  When  multiple  abeceases 
ue  thus  produced  in  connection  with  a  general  infection,  the  condition  is 
faiown  as  pyemia  or,  perhaps  better,  septico-pyemia.  There  are  no  specific 
oiganiams  of  suppuration,  and  the  condition  of  pyiemia  may  be  produced  by 
orgaoisms  other  than  the  streptococci  aud  staphylococei,  though  these  are  the 
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most  common.  Other  forma  which  may  invade  the  system  and  caase  foci  of 
suppuration  are  the  pneumococcue,  the  gonococcus.  Bacillus  coH,  Bacillus  ty- 
phosus. Bacillus  proteus.  Bacillus  pyoq/aneus.  Bacillus  influenza.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  all  cases  of  pytemia  there  ia  a  focus  of  infection,  either  a  sup- 
purating external  wound,  an  osteomyelitis,  a  gonorrhoea,  an  otitis  media,  an 
empyema,  or  an  area  of  suppuration  in  a  lymph-gland  or  about  the  appendix. 
In  a  large  majority  of  all  these  cases  the  common  pus  cocci  are  present. 

In  a  suppurating  wound,  for  example,  the  pus  organisms  induce  hyaline 
necrosis  in  the  smaller  vessels  with  the  production  of  thrombi  and  purulent 
phlebitis.  The  entrance  of  pus  organisms  in  small  numbers  into  the  blood 
does  not  necessarily  produce  pytemia.  Commonly  the  transmission  to  various 
parts  from  the  local  focus  takes  place  by  the  fragments  of  thrombi  which  pass 
as  emboli  to  different  parts,  where,  if  the  conditions  are  favorable,  the  pus 
organisms  excite  suppuration.  A  thrombus  which  is  not  septic  or  contami- 
nated, when  dislodged  and  impacted  in  a  distant  vessel,  produces  at  most  only 
a  simple  infarction ;  but,  coming  from  an  infected  source  and  containing  pus 
microbes,  an  independent  centre  of  infection  is  established  wherever  the  em- 
bolus may  lodge.  These  independent  suppurative  centres  in  pysemia,  known 
as  embolic  or  metastatic  abscesses,  have  the  following  distribution : 

(a)  In  external  wounds,  in  osteomyelitis,  and  in  acute  phlegmon  of  the 
skin,  the  embolic  particles  very  frequently  excite  suppuration  in  the  lungs, 
producing  wedge-shaped  pyaamic  infarcts ;  from  these,  or  rarely  by  paradoxical 
embolism,  or  direct  passage  of  bacteria  or  minute  emboli  through  the  pul- 
monary capillaries,  metastatic  foci  of  inflammation  may  occur  in  other  parts. 

(6)  Suppurative  foci  in  the  territory  of  the  portal  system,  particularly  in 
the  intestines,  produce  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  liver  with  or  without  sup- 
purative pylephlebitis. 

Endocarditis  is  an  event  which  is  very  liable  to  occur  in  all  forms  of  sep- 
ticiemia,  and  modifies  materially  the  character  of  the  clinical  features.  Strep- 
tococci and  staphylococci  are  the  most  common  organiBms  in  the  vegetations, 
hut  pneumococci,  gonococci,  tubercle  bacilli,  typhoid  bacilli,  and  other  forms 
have  been  isolated.  The  vegetations  which  grow  at  the  site  of  the  valve  lesion 
become  covered  with  thrombi,  particles  of  which  may  be  dislodged  and  carried 
as  emboli  to  different  parts  of  the  V-dy,  causing  multiple  abscesses  or  infarcts. 

Symptmu  of  Septioo-pyamiaH — In  a  case  of  wound  infection,  prior  to  the 
onset  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  there  may  be  signs  of  local  trouble,  and 
in  the  case  of  a  discharging  wound  the  pus  may  change  in  character.  The 
onset  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  severe  rigor,  during  which  the  temperature 
rises  to  103°  or  104°  and  is  followed  by  a  profuse  sweat  These  chills  are 
repeated  at  intervals,  either  daily  or  every  other  day.  In  the  intervals  there 
may  be  slight  pyrexia.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  marked  and  there 
are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and,  as  the  disease  progresses,  rapid 
emaciation.  Local  symptoms  usually  occur.  If  the  lungs  become  involved 
there  are  dyspncea  and  cou^.  The  physical  signs  may  be  slight.  Involve 
ment  of  the  pleura  and  pericardium  is  common.  The  ansemia,  often  pro- 
found, causes  great  pallor  of  the  skin,  which  later  may  be  bile-tinged.  The 
spleen  is  enlarged,  and  there  may  be  intense  pain  in  the  side,  pointing  to 
perisplenitis  from  embolism.  Usually  in  the  rapid  eases  a  typhoid  state  super- 
venes, and  the  patient  dies  comatose. 
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sun  IiHi<aia. — .These  are  very  numerona.  Erythema.,  the  so-called  "eur- 
gical  scarlet  fever,"  may  extend  from  the  infected  wound  or  appear  on  the 
face  or  chest  and  spread  widely.  Purpura  occnrs  as  a  widespread  lesion  in  all 
hjper-intense  types  of  eeptlcieinia  and  is  met  with  in  the  later  stages  as  a 
remai^ahle  discrete  rash  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  acute  purpura 
of  septicsmia  the  skin  may  be  completely  covered  within  36  hours,  usually 
preceded  by  s  dusky  erythema.  Pustules,  vesicles,  ecthyma,  urticaria  and 
ptfpnlar  rashes  are  occasional  complications.     Ordinary  herpes  is  rare. 

In  the  chronic  cases  the  disease  may  be  prolonged  for  months;  the  chills 
recur  at  long  intervals,  the  temperature  is  irregular,  and  the  condition  of  the 
patient  varies  from  month  to  month.  The  course  is  usually  slow  and  pro- 
gressively downward. 

JHagnoiii. — Septicemia  and  pyiemia  are  frequently  overlooked  and  often 
mistaken  for  other  affections.  Caees  following  a  wound,  an  operation,  or  par- 
tnritioD  are  readily  recognized.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  conditions 
may  be  overlooked: 

Osteo-myelitis. — Here  the  lesion  may  be  limited,  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms severe,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  very  rapid.  The  cause  of  the  trouble 
may  be  discovered  only  post  mortem 

So,  too,  acute  septico-pyiemia  may  follow  gonorrhtea  or  a  progtaUc  abscess. 

Cases  are  sometimes  confounded  with  typhoid  fever,  paticularly  the  more 
chronic  instances,  in  which  there  are  diarrhcea,  great  prostration,  delirium, 
and  irregular  fever.  The  spleen,  too,  is  often  enlarged.  The  marked  leuco> 
cytosis  is  an  important  differential  point. 

'In  some  of  the  instances  of  ulcertitive  endocarditis  the  diagnosis  is  very 
difficult,  particularly  in  what  is  known  as  the  typhoid,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  septic,  type.  In  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  the  symptoms  may  resemble 
those  of  septicemia,  more  commonly  those  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  post-febrUe  arthrilides,  such  as  occur  after  scarlet  fever  and  gonor- 
rhoea, are  really  instances  of  mild  septic  infection.  The  joints  may  ^ome- 
times  suppurate  and  pyemia  develop.  So,  also,  in  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys 
and  calculous  pyelitis  recurring  rigors  and  sweats  due  to  septic  infection  are 
common.  In  some  latitudes  septic  and  pyiemic  processes  are  too  often  con- 
founded with  malaria.  In  early  tubereulosis,  or  even  when  signs  of  excava- 
tion are  present  in  the  lungs,  and  in  cases  of  suppuration  in  various  parts, 
particularly  empyema  and  abscess  of  the  liver,  the  diagnosis  of  malaria  is 
made.  The  practitioner  may  take  it  as  a  safe  rule,  to  which  he  will  find  very 
few  exceptions,  that  an  intermittent  fever  which  resists  quinine  is  not  malaria. 

Other  conditions  associated  with  chills  which  may  be  mistaken  for  pyeemia 
are  profound  antemia,  infective  sinus  thrombosis,  certain  cases  of  Hodgkin's 
disease,  cholecystitis,  the  hepatic  intermittent  fever  associated  with  the  lodg- 
ment of  gall-stones  at  the  orifice  of  the  common  duct,  rare  cases  of  essential 
fever  in  nervous  women,  and  the  intermittent  fever  sometimes  seen  in  rapidly 
growing  cancer. 

Treatment. — (a)  Qshtesajj. — Nourishment  should  be  givai  liberally  in 
tiie  form  of  liquids  and  soft  foods  up  to  3,000  calories  with  80  grams  of  protein 
a  day.  Water  should  be  forced  and  it  is  well  to  give  it  by  Uie  drop  method 
into  the  bowel  and  by  infusion  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  taking  it  by  mouth. 
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Free  purgation  is  advisable  especially  by  calomel  and  saliaeB.    Hydrotherapy 
by  tub  baths  is  useful.     Sedatives  should  be  given  for  sleep. 

(b)  Sdkgical. — In  pytemia,  when  the  pus  is  accessible,  free  evacuation 
and  drainage  is  often  the  only  treatment  required.  In  a  case  of  empyema 
with  weeks  of  high  and  irregular  fever  the  day  after  operation  the  temperature 
may  be  normal,  and  remain  so.  Unfortunately,  in  only  too  many  cases  the 
focus  of  infection  is  not  accessible;  it  then  is  a  septicemia,  and  for  such 

'  cases  we  have  the  treatment  with  serums  and  vaccines. 

(c)  Vaccine  and  Sebuh  Teeatment. — By  biood  cultures  or  by  cultures 
from  the  focus  of  infection  the  organism  is  isolated,  and  an  autogenous  vac- 
cine prepared.  "Stock"  vaccines  may  be  used,  but  are  not  as  useful  as  an 
autogenous  vaccine.  In  many  esses  in  which  the  germ  cannot  be  isolated 
and  the  condition  is  one  of  septic  fever  the  ordinary  antistreptococcus  serum 
or  one  of  the  polyvalent  serums  is  used.  Good  results  are  not  infrequently 
obtained. 

(d)  DRuas. — There  are  none  which  control  septic  fever.  The  coal-tar 
products  are  of  doubtful  service.  Quinine  may  be  used.  Hie  intravenoua 
injection  of  antiseptic  drugs  has  not  been  proved  to  be  of  value, 

4.    FOCAL  INFECTION 

A  local  focus  of  infection  may  be  the  source  of  acute  septicffimia,  but  in 
addition  a  variety  of  chronic  infections  may  arise  with  distant  and  important 
manifestations.  The  resulting  infection  may  be  either  local  or  general. 
The  importance  and  frequency  of  focal  sepsis  have  been  emphasized  in  recent 
years  and  it  gives  the  clue  to  the  etiology  of  many  obscure  conditions.  Foci 
of  infection  may  be  primary  and  secondary.  The  latter  are  usually  the  result 
of  infection  through  the  blood  or  lymph. 

Etiology. — The  organism  most  often  concerned  is  some  variety  of  strepto- 
coccus, such  as  8.  kcemoli/ticus,  mucosv^,  viridam.  These  organisms  Vary  in 
virulence  and  especially  in  their  hemolytic  properties.  The  colon  bacillus  is 
sometimes  responsible.  The  foci  may  be  situated  in  many  parts  of  the  body 
and  may  be  open  to  the  surface  or  closed.  An  example  of  the  former  is  seen 
in  pyorrhoea  alveolaria  and  of  the  latter  in  the  closed  abscess  at  the  root  of  a 
tooth.  The  local  infection  may  be  situated  in  many  parts  of  the  body  but 
in  a  majority  the  situation  is  in  the  mouth  oi  tonsils.  Investigation  has  shown 
the  frequency  of  deep  tonsillar  infectiuu,  which  may  show  no  indication  on 
the  surface,  and  of  suppuration  about  the  roots  of  teeth.  Infection  of  the 
nose  or  sinuses,  bronchi,  gall-bladder,  appendix,  intestine,  pelvic  organs  in 
the  male  and  female  and  the  urinary  tract  may  be  the  source. 

Patholc^y. — The  lesions  may  be  varied  and  situated  in  almost  any  part  of 
the  body.  Perhaps  the  most  frequent  sites  are  in  the  joints  and  6brous  tis- 
sues. Arthritis  is  common  and  many  of  the  obscure  pains,  termed  myalgia, 
neuritis,  "chronic  and  muscular  rheumatism,"  are  really  due  to  fibrositis-  sec- 
ondary to  a  focal  infection.  Among  other  resulting  lesions  are  endocarditis, 
myocarditis,  gastric  ulcer,  cholecystitis,  appendicitis  and  nephritis.  The  re- 
sulting disturbance  is  due  to  absorbed  toxins  or  to  bacteria  which  reach  the 
blood  stream  or  lymph  and  are  carried  to  other  parts.  Syetemio  intoxication 
from  absorption  is  not  rare.    In  some  cases  the  individual  becomes  sensitized 
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to  the  protein  of  the  orgftnism  concerned.  The  lesions  produced  do  not  rfiow 
any  particular  characteristic.  In  general  they  are  those  of  a  chronic  inflam- 
matory process  with  occasional  acute  exacerbations,  but  on  the  whole  tending 
to  chronicity.  The  organisms  are  usually  of  low  Tirulence.  The  disparity 
between  the  frequency  of  foci  of  infection  and  resulting  disease  ia  apparently 
largely  due  to  natural  resistance  and  immunity. 

Bfmftona. — These  cannot  be  stated  in  detail  as  so  many  different  Btruc- 
turea  may  be  involved.  In  general,  however,  -there  are  some  statements  that 
can  be  made.  (1)  The  condition  is  nsnally  chronic  and  may  vary  much  from 
time  to  time.  Thus  secondary  arthritis  is  generally  aub-aeute  or  chronic, 
although  there  are  occasional  cases  with  an  acute  course  and  more  with  acute 
exacerbations.  (S)  The  onset  of  symptoms  may  be  determined  by  some  inter- 
current disease  or  debilitating  condition.  (3)  The  general  health  is  apt  to 
be  affected.  (4)  Active  reaction  as  shown  by  marked  fever  is  unusual,  as  the 
process  is  too  chronic.  (5)  There  is  a  tendency  to  ansemia  and  disturbance 
of  nutrition. 

ThagiUMt. — This  cannot  be  stated  in  any  exact  terms.  The  first  essential 
is  the  recognition  of  the  important  part  that  focal  infection  plays.  Chronic 
arthritis  and  fibrositis  are  not  primary  maladies;  they  are  secondary  to  infec- 
tion somewhere.  We  know  that  if  a  patient  has  gonorrhceal  arthritis  there  ia 
a  primary  local  process.  The  primary  focus  has  often  to  be  searched  for; 
it  may  give  no  symptoms.  This  may  involve  the  examination  of  many  organs. 
If  there  ia  no  localizing  indication,  the  teeth  and  tonsils  may  be  examined 
first.  The  nose  and  sinuses,  bronchi,  gall  bladder,  etc.,  have  all  to  be  con- 
sidered. Duodenal  cultures  are  important  in  the  recognition  of  biliary  tract 
infection.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  conclude  that  a  focus  when  found  is  the  responsi- 
ble one.    There  may  be  multiple  foci. 

Prognosis. — Many  factors  enter  into  this,  especially  the  resistance  of  the 
individual  and  the  virulence  of  the  organism.  The  degree  of  anatomical 
change  must  be  considered,  thus  if  extensive  joint  changes  have  occurred  the 
removal  of  a  focus  of  infection  cannot  alter  these  although  it  may  prevent 
farther  damage.  Naturally  the  earlier  proper  treatment  is  instituted  the  bet- 
ter the  outlook. 

Treatment — (1)  Bemoval  of  the  cause,  the  focus  of  infection.  This  de- 
mands proper  diagnosis  and  should  not  be  done  until  this  is  as  definite  as  pos- 
sible. A  man  with  month  infection  may  have  the  real  focus  in  his  prostate. 
Caution  should  1>6  exercised  in  the  treatment  of  foci  if  the  general  symptoms 
are  acute.  (2)  Vaccine  therapy.  In  some  cases  this  is  of  value  and,  if 
possible,  an  autogenous  vaccine  should  be  used.  (3)  Injection  of  non-specific 
protein,  for  example  fifty  millions  of  killed  typhoid  bacilli  intravenously.  This 
has  proved  useful,  particularly  in  cases  of  chronic  arthritis,  but  is  to  be  em- 
ployed with  caution.  (4)  Helping  the  patient's  powers  of  resistance  by 
attention  to  the  general  health.  Fresh  air  and  sunlight,  sufficient  food,  and 
proper  treatment  for  aiuemis,  are  indicated. 

6.    TERMINAL  INFECTIONS 

There  ia  tmth  in  the  paradoxical  statement  that  persons  rarely  die  of  the 
disease  with  which  they  suffer.     Secondary  termini  infections  carry  off  many 
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incurable  cases.  Flexner  analyzed  255  cases  of  chronic  lenal  and  cardiac 
disease  in  vhich  complete  bacteriological  examinations  were  made  at  autopsy. 
Excluding  tuberculous  infection,  213  gave  positive  and  4S  negative  results. 
The  infections  may  be  local  or  general.  The  former  are  extremely  common, 
and  are  found  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  nephritis,  arterio-eclerosia, 
heart  disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  other  chronic  disorders.     Affections 


tis,  or  peritonitis),  menin- 
ions.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to 
io-scleroeia  and  of  nephritis 


of  the  serous  membranes  (acute  pleurisy,  pertcardit 
gitis,  and  endocarditis  are  the  most  frequent  lesio 
say  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  advanced  arterio 

succumb  to  these  intercurrent  infections.  The  infective  agents  are  very  varied. 
The  streptococcus  is  the  most  common,  but  the  pneumococcus,  staphylococcus 
and  gonococcus,  and  the  proteus,  pyocyaneus,  and  gas  bacillus  are  also  found. 
It  is  surprising  in  how  many  instances  of  arterio-scleroais,  of  chronic  heart 
disease,  of  nephritis,  and  particularly  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  Flexner's 
series  the  fatal  event  was  determined  by  an  acute  tuberculosis  of  the  perito- 
neum or  pleura. 

The  general  terminal  infections  are  somewhat  less  common.  Of  &5  cases 
of  chronic  renal  disease  in  which  Flezner  found  micro-organisms  at  autopsy, 
38  exhibited  general  infections ;  of  48  cases  of  chronic  cardiac  disease,  in  14 
the  distribution  of  bacteria  was  general.  The  blood-serum  of  persons  sufEering 
from  advanced  chronic  disease  was  found  by  him  to  be  less  destructive  to  the 
staphylococcus  aureus  than  normal  human  serum.  Other  diseases  in  which 
general  terminal  infection  may  occur  are  Hod^in's  disease,  leukamia,  and 
chronic  tuberculosis.  And,  lastly,  p^bably  of  the  same  nature  is  the  terminal 
entero-colitis  so  frequently  met  with  in  Gluconic  disorders. 


VI.     EKTSIFELAS 

Deflnitioii. — A  special  pyogenic  infection  caused  by  the  Streptococcus  ery' 
sipelatU,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the  skin  with  fever  and  toxiemia. 

Etiolog7. — Erysipelas  is  a  widespread  affection,  endemic  in  most  com- 
munities, and  at  certain  seasons  epidemic.  We  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  at- 
mospheric or  telluric  influences  which  favor  the  diffusion  of  the  poisoii. 

It  is  particularly  prevalent  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Of  2,012  cases  col- 
lected by  Anders,  1,S14  occurred  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  year.  April 
had  the  largest  number  of  cases.  The  affection  prevails  extensively  in  old, 
ill-ventilated  hospitals  and  institutions  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  are 
defective.  With  improved  sanitation  the  number  of  cases  has  materially  di- 
minished. It  has  been  observed,  however,  to  break  out  in  new  institutions 
under  the  most  favorable  hygienic  circumetanceH.  Erysipelas  is  both  infectious 
and  inoculable;  but,  except  under  special  conditions,  the  poison  is  not  very 
virulent  and  does  not  seem  to  act  at  any  great  distance.  It  can  be  conveyed 
by  a  third  person.  The  virus  attaches  itself  to  the  furniture,  bedding,  and 
walls  of  rooms  in  which  patients  have  been  confined. 

The  disposition  to  the  disease  is  widespread,  but  the  susceptibility  is 
specially  marked  in  the  case  of  individuals  with  wounds  or  abrasions  of  any 
sort.  Eecently  delivered  women  and  persons  who  have  been  the  subjects  of 
surgical  operations  are  particularly  prone  to  it.     A  wound,  however,  is  not 
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necessary,  and  in  the  e(H»lled  idiopathic  fonn,  although  it  may  be  difScolt  to 
say  that  tiiere  was  not  a  eiight  abrasion  about  the  nose  ot  lipe,  in  very  many 
cases  there  certainly  is  no  obBervabte  external  lesion.  In  some  cases  the  infec- 
tion apparently  spreads  through  the  tissaes  from  the  nasal  co'vity  to  the  skin, 

Chronic  alcoholism,  debility,  and  nephritis  are  predisposing  agents.  Cer- 
tain persons  show  a  special  susceptibility  to  erysipelas,  and  it  may  recur  in 
them  repeatedly.    There  are  instances,  too,  of  a  family  predisposition. 

The  specific  agent  of  the  disease  is  a  streptococcus  growing  in  long  chains, 
vhlch  is  included  under  the  group  name  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  with  which 
Streptococcus  erysipeJatis  appears  to  be  identical.  The  fcTer  and  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  dne  in  great  part  to  the  toxins;  the  more  serious  visceral 
complications  are  the  result  ot  secondsry  metastatic  infection. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — Erysipelas  is  a  simple  inflammation.  In  its  uncom- 
plicated forms  there  is  seen,  post  mortem,  little  else  than  inflammatory 
oedema.  Investigations  have  shown  that  the  cocci  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
lymph-spaces  and  most  abundantly  in  the  zone  of  spreading  inflammation. 
In  the  uninvolved  tissue  beyond  the  inflamed  margin  they  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lymph-vessels,  and  it  is  here,  according  to  Metschnikoff  and  others,  that 
an  active  warfare  goes  on  between  the  leucocytes  and  the  cocci  (phagocytosis). 
In  more  extensive  and  virulent  forms  there  is  usually  suppuration. 

Infarcts  occur  in  the  lungs,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  and  there  may  be  the  gen- 
eral evidences  of  pyiemic  infection.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  malignant 
endocarditis  are  secondary  to  erysipelas ;  thus,  of  23  cases,  3  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  this  disease.  Septic  pericarditis  and  pleuritis  also  occur.  The 
disease  may  in  rare  cases  extend  to  and  involve  the  meninges.  Pneumonia 
is  not  a  very  common  complication.  Acute  nephritis  is  also  met  with;  it  is 
often  ingrafted  upon  an  old  chronic  trouble. 

Symptonu. — The  following  description  applies  specially  to  erysipelas  of  the 
face  and  head,  the  form  of  the  disease  which  is  most  common. 

The  incubation  is  variable,  probably  from  three  to  seven  days. 

The  stage  of  invasion  is  often  marked  by  a  rigor,  and  followed  by  a  rapid 
rise  in  the  temperature  and  other  characteristics  of  an  acute  fever.  When 
there  ia  a  local  abrasion,  the  spot  is  slightly  reddened ;  but  if  the  disease  is 
idiopathic,  there  is  seen  within  a  few  hours  slight  redness  over  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  and  on  the  cheeks.  The  swelling  and  tension  of  the  skin  increase 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  external  symptoms  are  well  marked.  The 
skin  is  smooth,  tense,  and  oedematous.  It  looks  red,  feels  hot,  and  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  epidermis  may  be  lifted  as  small  blebs.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  tension  in  the  skin ;  the  swelling  rapidly 
increases;  and  during  the  second  day  the  eyes  are  usually  closed.  The  first- 
alTected  parts  gradually  become  pale  and  less  swollen  as  the  disease  extends  at 
the  periphery.  When  it  reaches  the  forehead  it  progresss  as  an  advancing 
ridge  perfectly  well  defined  and  raised ;  and  often,  on  palpation,  hardened  ex- 
tensions can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  which  is  not  yet  reddened.  Even  in  a 
case  of  moderate  severity,  the  face  is  enormously  swollen,  the  eyes  are  closed, 
the  lips  greatly  (edematous,  the  ears  thickened,  the  scalp  is  swollen,  and  the 
patienfa  features  are  quite  unrecognizable.  The  formation  of  blebs  is  com- 
mon on  the  eyelids,  ears,  and  forehead.  The  cervical  lymph-glands  are  swol- 
len, but  njv  usually  masked  in  the  oedejiift  of  the  neck.    The  temperature  )t«ep8 
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high  without  marked  renuBsioiu  for  four  or  five  days  and  tben  defeTvescencfl 
takes  place  bj  crisis.  Leucotzytosis  is  present.  The  geneiAl  condition  of  the 
patient  varies  much  vith  his  previous  state  of  health.  In  old  and  debilitated 
persons,  particularly  in  those  Bddict«d  to  alcohol,  the  coDBtitutional  depres- 
sion from  the  outset  may  be  very  great.  Delirium  is  present,  the  tongue 
becomes  dry,  the  pulse  feeble,  and  there  is  marked  tendency  to  death  from 
toxsemia.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  even  with  extensive  lesions,  t^e 
constitutional  disturbance,  considering  the  height  of  the  fever,  ie  slight.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  may  be  swollen  and  reddened. 
The  process  may  extend  to  the  larynx,  but  the  severe  cedema  of  this  part 
occasionally  met  with  is  commonly  due  to  the  extension  of  the  inflammation 
from  without  inward. 

There  ere  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  face  to  the 
neck,  and  over  the  chest,  and  may  gradually  migrate  or  wander  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  body  {E,  migrans). 

The  close  relation  between  the  erysipelas  coccus  aod  the  pus  organisms 
is  shown  by  the  frequency  with  which  suppuration  occurs  in  facial  erysipelas. 
Small  cutaneous  ibsceesee  are  common  about  the  cheeks  and  forehead  and 
neck,  and  beneath  the  ecalp  large  collections  of  pus  may  accumulate.  Sup- 
puration seems  to  occur  more  frequently  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others, 
and  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  during  one  year  nearly  all  the  cases  in  the 
erysipelas  wards  presented  local  absceases. 

Complieatioiu. — Ueningitia  is  rare.  The  cases  in  which  death  occurs 
with  marked  brain  symptoms  do  not  iisually  show,"  poet  mortem,  meningeal 
affection.  Pneumonia  is  an  occasional  complication.  Ulcerative  endocarditis 
and  septicemia  are  more  common.  Albuminuria  is  almost  constant,  particu- 
larly in  persons  over  fifty.  True  nephritis  is  occasionally  seen.  Da  Coeta 
called  attention  to  curious  irregular  returns  of  the-  fever  which  occur  during 
convalescence  without  any  aggravation  of  the  local  condition. 

Siagnoiit. — This  rarely  presents  any  difiBculty.  The  mode  of  onset,  the 
rapid  rise  in  fever,  and  the  characters  of  the  local  disease  are  distinctive. 

Prognons. — Healthy  adults  rarely  die.  The  general  mortality  in  hospitals 
is  about  7  per  cent.;  in  private  practice  about  4  per  cent.  (Anders.)  In  the 
new-bom,  when  the  disease  attacks  the  navel,  it  is  almost  always  fatal.  In 
drunkards  and  in  the  aged  erysipelas  is  a  serious  affection,  and  death  may 
result  either  from  the  intensity  of  the  fever  or,  more  commonly,  from  toxae- 
mia. The  wandering  or  ambiUatory  erysipelas,  which  has  a  more  protracted 
course,  may  cause  death  from  ezhauetion. 

I^eatmant. — Isolation  should  be  strictly  carried  out,  particularly  in  hos- 
pitals, A  practitioner  in  attendance  upon  a  case  of  erysipelas  should  taot 
attend  cases  of  confinement. 

The  disease  is  self-limited  and  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  get  well  with- 
out any  internal  medication.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  light.  Large 
amounts  of  water  should  be  given.  For  the  restlessness,  delirium,  and  in- 
somnia, chloral  or  the  bromides  may  be  given;  or,  if  these  fail,  opium.  When 
the  fever  is  high  the  patient  may  be  bathed  or  sponged,  or,  in  private  practice, 
if  there  is  an  objection  to  this,  antipyrin  or  antifebrin  may  be  given.  Of 
internal  remedies  believed  to  influence  the  disease,  the  tincture  of  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron  hu  been  highly  recommended  but  it  it  doubtful  if  any  medi- 
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cine,  given  interniUy,  has  a  definite  control  over  the  course  of  the  disease. 

AntiBtreptococcic  serum  may  be  tried  or,  better  still,  an  autogenous  vac- 
cine, with  the  uee  of  which  good  reBults  have  been  obtained. 

Of  local  treatment,  the  injection  of  antiseptic  solutions  at  the  margin  of 
the  spreading  areas  has  been  much  practised.  Two-per-cent.  solutions  of 
phenol,  corrosive  sublimate  (l  to  4,000),  and  the  biniodide  of  mercury  have 
been  much  used.  The  injection  should  be  made  not  into  but  just  a  U^e  be- 
yond the  border  of  the  inflamed  patch. 

Of  local  applications,  ichthyol  (as  a  salve,  1  to  4  of  lanolin),  bichloride 
of  mercury  solntion  (1  to  5,000),  salicylic  acid  (1  to  BOO),  phenol  in  oil 
(5  per  cent.),  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  powdered  stearata 
of  zinc,  collodion,  or  ichthyol  in  collodion  (1  to  4),  may  be  used.  Painting 
the  akin  ahead  of  the  advancing  area  with  tincture  of  iodine  is  sometimes  ef- 
fectual. Perhaps  as  good  an  application  aa  any  is  cold  water,  which  was 
highly  recommended  by  Hippocrates.  If  the  disease  involves  the  eyelids  boric 
acid  compresses  should  be  applied  and  one  or  two  drops  of  argyrol  solution 
(10  per  cent.)  instilled  several  times  a  day. 


Vn.    DIPHTHERIA. 

BeflnltioiL — A  specific  infectious  disease,  characterized  by  a  local  fibrinous 
exndate,  usually  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  and  by  constitu- 
tional symptoms  due  to  toxins  produced  at  the  site  of  the  lesion.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  is  the  etiological  criterion  by  which  true 
diphtheria  is  diatinguiehed  from  other  forma  of  membranous  inflammation. 

Cases  of  angina,  diagnosed  aa  diphtheria,  may  be  due  to  other  organisms 
and  to  these  the  term  diphtheroid  is  applied.  Though  usually  milder,  severe 
constitutional  disturbance,  and  even  paralysis,  may  follow  these  forms. 

Krtory. — £nown  in  the  East  for  centuries,  and  referred  to  in  the  Baby- 
lonian Talmud,  it  is  not  until  the  first  century  a.  d.  that  an  accurate  clini(^ 
account  appears  in  the  writings  of  AretRus.  The  paralysis  of  the  palate  was 
recognized  by  .^tlua  (sixth  century  a.  d.).  Throat  pestilences  are  mentioned 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  Severe  epidemics  occurred  in  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  par^cularly  in  Spain.  In  England  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  described  by  Fothergill  and  Huxham, 
and  in  America  by  Bard.  Washington  died  of  the  disease.  Ballonius  recog- 
nized the  affection  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  1762,  Home  in  Scotland 
described  it  as  croup.  The  modem  description  dates  from  Bretonneau,  of 
Tours  (1836),  who  gave  to  it  the  name  diphtkeritt.  Throughout  the  nine> 
teenth  century  it  prevailed  extensively  in  all  known  countries,  and  it  is  at 
present  everywhere  epidemic  After  innumerable  attempts,  in  which  Klebs 
took  a  leading  part,  the  organism  was  isolated  by  Loeffler.  The  toxin  was 
determined  by  the  work  of  Roux,  Yersin,  and  others,  and  finally  the  antitoxin 
was  discovered  by  Behring. 

lEtiolc^. — Everywhere  endemic  in  large  centres  of  population,  the  disease 
becomes  at  times  epidemic.  It  is  more  prevalent  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
tiisn  in  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  has  less  than  other  countries.  In  England 
and  Wales  in  191ti,  fi,3S8  persons  died  of  the  disease.    In  the  registration  area 
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iu  the  United  States  the  death  rate  per  100,000  has  fallen  from  43-  in  1900 
to  16.S  in  1917.  In  the  tropics  it  is  not  a  very  serious  disease.  Fandemics 
occur  cjclicallj,  at  irregular  intervals,  under  conditions  as  yet  imp«fectly 
known.  Dry  seasons  seem  to  favor  the  disease,  which  shows  an  autumnal 
prevalence. 

Modes  of  Infection. — The  disease  is  highly  infectioae.  The  bacilli  may 
be  transmitted  (a)  from  one  person  to  another;  few  diseases  have  proved  more 
fatal  to  physicians  and  nurses.  (6)  Infected  articles  may  convey  the  bacilli, 
which  may  remain  alive  for  many  months;  scores  of  well-attested  instances 
have  been  recorded  of  this  mode  of  transmission,  (c)  Persons  suffering  from 
atypical  forma  of  diphtheria  may  convey  the  disease;  nasal  catarrh,  mem- 
branous rhinitis,  mild  tonsillitis,  otorrhcea  may  be  caused  by  the  diphtheria 
bacilli,  and  from  each  of  these  sources  cases  have  been  traced,  (d)  From 
the  throats  of  healthy  contacts — diphtheria  carriers,  persons  who  present  no 
signs  fif  the  disease — the  bacilli  have  been  obtained  by  culture,  (e)  Even 
healthy  children  without  any  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  who  have  not  been  in 
contact  with  the  disease,  may  harbor  the  bacilli.  In  1,000  children  from  the 
New  York  tenements  Shelley  found  18  with  virulent  and  38  with  non-viru- 
lent bacilli,  and  the  percentage  has  been  sometimes  much  higher.  Long  after 
recovery  virulent  bacilli  have  been  isolated  from  the  throat.  It  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  under  d  and  e  that  it  is  only  persons  who  harbor  the  virulent 
forms  who  are  capable  of  transmitting  the  disease.  In  schools  the  interchange 
of  articles,  such  as  sweets,  pencils,  etc.,  and  the  habit  which  children  have  of 
putting  everything  into  their  mouths  afford  endless  opportunities  for  the 
transmission  of  the  disease.  As  Wesbrook  remarked,  diphtheria  is  trans- 
mitted usually  by  almost  direct  exchange  of  the  flora  of  the  nose  and  mouth. 
{/)  Numerous  epidemics  have  been  traced  to  milk,  since  Power  in  1878  de- 
termined this  method  of  spread.  Virulent  bacilli  have  been  found  in  milk, 
and  Dean  and  Todd  and  Ashby  found  virulent  organisms  in  tlie  acquired 
lesions  on  the  teats  of  cows,  (g)  A  few  instances  of  accidental  infection  from 
cultures  and  through  animals  are  on  record. 

PEEorBPOBiNG  CAUSES. — Age  is  the  most  important.  Sucklings  are  not 
often  attacked,  but  Jacobi  saw  three  cases  in  the  new-bom.  Early  in  the 
second  year  the  disposition  increases  rapidly,  and  continues  at  its  height  until 
the  £fth  year.  At  fiaginsky's  clinic,  Berlin,  among  2,711  cases,  1,335  oc- 
curred from  the  second  to  the  fifth  years  inclusive.  In  New  York  between 
1891-1900  among  the  deaths  80.8  per  cent,  occurred  under  five,  17  per  cent, 
between  five  and  ten — figures  which  show  the  extraordinary  preponderance  of 
the  disease  among  children.  Qirls  are  attacked  in  slightly  larger  numbers, 
than  boys,  November,  December,  and  January  are  the  months  of  greatest 
prevalence  in  the  United  States;  in  London  October  and  November.  SoU 
and  aliitude  have  little  or  no  influence;  nor  does  race  play  an  important  rSle. 

Individual  susceptibility  is  a  very  special  factor;  not  only  do  many  of 
those  exposed  escape,  but  even  those,  too,  in  Those  throats  virulent  bacilli 
lodge  and  grow.  Probably  about  70  per  cent  of  all  persons  have  antitoxin  in 
the  blood  and  so  are  protected.  The  Schick  reaction  (intradermic  injection 
of  diphtheria  toxin)  is  of  great  value  in  determining  the  presence  of  im- 
munity. A  negative  reaction  indicates  the  presence  of  antitoxin  as  when  it 
is  not  present  the  tosin  causes  a  reaction  on  the  skin. 
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The  Ki^BS-LoBFFLEB  Bacillus  occurs  in  a  large  nnmber  of  oil  siispected 
cmses.  It  18  found  chiefly  in  the  false  membrane,  and  does  not  extend  into 
the  Bubjaeent  mucosa.  The  OTganiBms  are  localized,  and  only  a  fev  penetrate 
into  the  interior.  Poet  mortem  the  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  internal  organe.  Occasionally  they  are  found  in  the  blood  during  life. 
It  may  be  the  predominating  or  sole  organism  in  the  broncho-pneumonia  so 
common  in  the  disease.  Outside  the  throat,  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  has 
beoi  found  in  diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  in  otitis  media,  sometimes  in  wound 
diphtheria,  upon  the  genitids,  in  fibrinous  rhinitis,  and  in  ulcerative 
endocarditis. 

Morphological  Characters. — ^The  bacillus  is  non-motile,  varies  from  2  to  6 
ft  in  Itfigth  and  from  0.3  to  0.8  ^  in  thickness.  In  appearance  it  is  multi* 
form,  varying  from  short,  rather  sharply  pointed  rods  to  irregular  bizarre 
forma,  irith  one  or  both  ends  swollen,  and  staining  more  or  less  unevenly  and 
intense^.  Wesbrook  recognized  three  main  types — granular,  barred,  and 
solid  staining.  Branching  iorms  are  occasionally  met  with.  The  bacillus 
stains  in  sections  or  on  the  cover-glass  by  the  Gram  method. 

The  bacillus  is  very  resistant,  and  cultures  have  been  made  from  a  bit  of 
membrane  preserved  for  five  months  in  a  dry  cloth.  Incorporated  with  duet 
and  kept  moist,  the  bacilli  were  still  ciiltivable  at  the  end  of  eight  weeks ; 
kept  in  a  dried  state  they  no  longer  grew  at  the  end  of  this  period  (Ritter). 

The  Elebs-Loeffler  bacillus  has  very  varying  grades  of  virulence  down  even 
to  complete  absence  of  pathogenic  effects.  The  name  pseudo-bacillus  of  diph- 
theria should  not  be  given  to  this  avirulent  organism. 

The  Presence  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  Bacillvs  in  Nori-membranous  Angina 
and  in  Bealthy  Throats. — The  bacillus  has  been  isolated  from  cases  which 
show  nothing  more  than  a  simple  catarrhal  angina,  of  a  mild  type  witiiout  any 
membrane,  with  diffuse  redness,  and  perhaps  huskincss  and  signs  of  catarrhal 
laryngitis.  In  otiier  cases  the  anatomical  picture  may  be  that  of  a  lacunar 
tonsillitis.  The  organisms  may  be  met  with  in  perfectly  healthy  throats 
(diphtheria  carriers),  pariiicularly  in  persons  in  the  same  house,  or  the  ward 
attendants  and  nurses  in  fever  hospitals.  Following  an  attack  of  diphtheria 
the  bacilli  may  persist  in  the  throat  or  nose  after  all  the  membrane  has  disap- 
peared for  weeks  or  months — even  15  months.  In  esplanation  of  this  per- 
sistence Councilman  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  the 
antrum  is  affected. 

Toxins  of  the  Elebs-Loeffler  BacUlus.-^'Royix  and  Yerain  showed  that  a 
fatal  result  following  the  inoculation  with  the  bacillus  was  not  caused  by  any 
eztenaioD  of  the  micro-organisms  within  the  body;  and  they  were  enabled  in 
bouillon  cultures  to  separate  the  poison  from  the  bacilli.  The  toxin  so  sep- 
arated killed  with  very  much  the  same  effects  as  those  caused  by  the  inocula- 
tion of  the  bacilli ;  the  psendo-membrane,  however,  is  not  formed. 

Susceptible  animals  may  be  rendered  immune  from  diphtheritic  infection 
by  injecting  weakened  cultures  of  the  bacillus  or,  what  ia  better,  suitable  doses 
of  the  diphtheria  toxin.  The  result  iB  a  febrile  reaction  which  soon  passes 
away  and  leaves  the  animal  less  susceptible  to  the  poison  or  the  living  bacilli. 
By  repeating  and  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  of  poison  injected  a  high 
d^ree  of  immunity  can  be  produced  in  large  animals. 

The  Bacteria  Associated  with  the  Diphtheria  Bacillus. — The  most  com- 
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mon  is  the  Btreptococcua  pyogenee.  Othen,  in  addition  to  the  orguiisBU  con- 
Btantly  found  in  the  mouth,  are  the  pneumococcus,  the  bacillus  coli,  and  the 
staphylococcus  ftureus  and  albus.  Of  these>  probably  the  streptococcus  pyo- 
genes is  the  most  important,  as  cases  of  general  infection  with  this  organism 
have  been  found  in  diphtheria.  The  suppuration  in  the  lymph-glands  and 
the  broncho-pneumonia  are  usually  caused  by  this  oiganism. 

Pseudo-Diphtheria  BacUltu. — The  Klebs-LoeCBer  bacillus  varies  very  much 
in  its  virulence,  and  may  exist  in  a  form  entirely  devoid  of  pathogenic  prop- 
erties. This  organism  should  not,  however,  be  designated  pseudo-diphtheria 
bacillus.  The  name  should  be  confined  to  bacilli,  which,  though  resemblii^ 
the  diphtheria  bacillus  morphologically  and  in  their  cultural  reactions,  do 
not  produce  diphtheria  toxin.  They  may  be  found  both  in  healthy  and  dis- 
eased throats.  Another  bacillus,  showing  certain  cultural  differences  from  the 
pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus,  has  b^n  repeatedly  found  in  the  conjunctival  sac 
in  health  and  disease  (B.  xerosis).  Eoffmann'a  Bacillus,  which  is  also  spoken 
of  as  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus,  is  a  common  organism  in  the  throats  of 
healthy  persons  and  is  found  also  in  cases  of  diphtheria;  but  how  far  it  is 
responsible  for  pathological  conditions  is  not  settled.  Vincent's  Bacillus  is  a 
fusiform  organism  associated  with  a  diphtheroid  angina  (Vincent's  angina), 
which  occura  in  two  forms :  a  membranous  and  an  ulcerative  and  destructive. 
The  fusiform  bacilli  have  been  found  in  healthy  throats  and  also  in  associa- 
tion with  true  diphtheria. 

Diphtheroid  Inflammation*, — Under  the  term  diphtheroid  may  be  grouped 
those  membranous  inflammations  which  ate  not  associated  with  the  Klebs- 
LoefBer  bacillus.  It  is  perhaps  ::  more  suitable  designation  than  pseudo-diph- 
theria or  secondary  diphtheria.  Streptococci  and  pneumococci  are  the 
organisms  most  often  found.  The  name  "diphtheritis"  is  best  used  in  an 
anatomical  sense  to  designate  an  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  or 
integumentary  surface  characterized  by  necrosis  and  a  fibrinous  exudate, 
whereas  the  term  "diphtheria"  should  be  limited  to  the  disease  caused  by  the 
EJebs-Loeffler  bacillus.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  diphtheroid  infiamma- 
tion  varies  greatly  in  the  different  statistics.  Of  the  observations  made  by 
Park  and  Beebe  (6,611)  in  New  York,  40  per  cent,  were  diphtheroid.  Figures 
from  other  sources  do  not  show  so  high  a  percentage. 

Conditions  undee  Which  thb  Diphtheroid  Affection  Ocomie. — Of 
450  cases  (Park  and  Beebe),  300  occurred  in  the  autumn  months  and  150  in 
the  spring;  198  occurred  in  children  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  year.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  all'  the  cases  the  disease  develops  in  children,  and  can  be 
differentiated  from  diphtheria  proper  only  by  the  t»cteriological  examination. 
It  may  be  simply  an  acute  catarrhal  angina  with  lacunar  tonsillitis.  Some 
of  the  cases  are  due  to  Hoffmann's  bacillus,  a  few  to  Vincent's  fusiform  bacil- 
lus. The  diphtheroid  inflammations  are  particularly  prone  to  develop  in  con- 
nection with  the  acute  fevers. 

(a)  Scarlet  Fever. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  angina  in  scar- 
let fever  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  is  not  present.  Streptococci  are  usually 
found,  but  the  angina  is  not  always  due  to  the  Btreptoco<»:u8.  Where  diph- 
theriar  is  prevalent  and  opportunities  are  favorable  for  exposure,  a  large  pro- 
portioD  of  the  cases  of  membranous  throats  in  scarlet  fever  may  be  genuine 
diphtheria. 
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(ft)  Measles. — UembraQoTle  aogioa  le  much  less  common  Id  this  disesBe. 
It  oecurred  in  6  of  the  4fiO  diphtheroid  cases  in  New  York.  Of  4  cases  with 
■erere  membranouB  angina  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  only  1  presented  the 
Slebs-Loeffler  bacillus. 

(c)  Wkoopinff-eoitgh  may  be  complicated  with  membranons  angina. 
Eacherich  records  4  cases,  the  Kleba-Lo^er  bacillus  being  found  in  all. 

(d)  Typhoid  Fever. — Membranous  inflammations  in  this  disease  are  not 
▼cry  infrequent ;  they  may  occur  in  the  throat,  the  peWis  of  the  kidney,  the 
bladder,  or  the  intestines.  The  complication  may  be  caused  by  the  Klebs-Loef- 
fler  bacillus,  bnt  it  is  frequently  a  streptococcus  infection.  Ernst  Wagner  has 
renatked  upon  the  greater  frequency  of  these  membranous  inflammations  in 
typhoid  fever  when  diphtheria  is  prevailing. 

ClinictU  Features  of  the  Diphtheroid  Affection. — The  cases,  as  a  rule,  are 
milder,  and  the  mortality  is  low,  only  3.5  per  cent,  in  tiie  460  cases  of  Park 
and  Beebe.  The  diphtheroid  inflammations  complicating  tiie  specific  fevers 
•re  often  very  fatal,  and  a  general  streptococcus  infection  is  not  infrequent. 
As  in  the  Elebs-Lo^er  angina,  there  may  be  only  a  simple  catarrhal  process. 
Id  other  instances  the  tonsils  are  covered  with  a  creamy,  pultaceous  exudate, 
withont  any  actual  membrane.  An  important  group  may  begin  as  a  simple 
lacunar  tonsillitis,  while  in  others  the  entire  fauces  and  tonsils  ate  covered 
by  a  continuous  membrane,  and  there  is  a  foul  sloughing  angina  with  intense 
conatitntional  disturbance. 

Are  the  diphtheroid  cases  contagious?  General  clinical  experience  vrar- 
nnts  the  statement  that  the  membranous  angina  associated  with  the  fevers 
is  rarely  communicated  to  other  patients.  The  health  department  of  New 
York  does  not  keep  the  diphtheroid  cases  under  supervision.  Their  investiga- 
tion of  the  450  diphtheroid  cases  seems  to  justify  this  conclusion.  Park  and 
Beebe  say  that  "it  did  not  seem  that  the  secondary  cases  were  any  less  liable 
to  occur  when  the  primary  case  was  isolated  than  when  it  was  not." 

Sequela  of  the  Diphtheroid  Angvui. — The  usual  mildness  of  the  disease 
is  in  part,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  less  frequent  systemic  invasion.  Some  of  the 
worst  forms  of  general  streptococcus  infection  are,  however,  seen  in  this  dis- 
ease. There  are  no  peculiarities,  local  or  general,  which  are  distinctive;  and 
eren  the  most  extensive  paralysis  may  follow  an  angina  caused  by  it. 

KnUd  Anatomy. — Distbibution  of  Meubbane. — A  definite  membrane 
was  foond  in  127  of  the  SSO  fatal  Boston  cases,  distributed  as  follows:  tonsils, 
65  cases;  epiglottis,  60;  larynx,  75;  trachea,  66;  pharynx,  51;  mucous  mem- 
brane of  naies,  43;  bronchi,  43;  soft  palate,  including  uvula,  13;  cesophagus, 
12;  tongue,  9;  stomach,  5;  duodenum,  1;  vagina,  2;  vulva,  1;  skin  of  ear,  1; 
conjunctiva,  1.  An  interesting  point  in  the  Boston  investigation  was  the  great 
freqnency  vritb  which  the  accessory  sinnsee  of  the  nose  vrere  found  to>  be  in- 
fected. In  the  t&ial  cases,  the  exudation  is  very  extensive,  involving  the  uvula, 
the  soft  palate,  the  posterior  nares,  and  the  lateral  and  posterior  walls  of  ttie 
pharynx  These  parts  are  covered  vrith  a  dense  pseudo-membrane,  in  places 
firm^  adherent,  in  others  beginning  to  separate.  In  extreme  cases  the  necrosis 
is  advanced  and  there  is  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  parts.  The  membruie 
ia  of  a  dir^  greenish  or  gray  color,  and  the  tonsils  and  palate  may  be  in  4 
state  of  necrotic  sloughing.  The  erosion  may  be  deep  enough  in  the  tonsils 
to  open  the  carotid  artery,  or  a  false  aneurism  may  be  produced  in  the  deep 
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tieaues  of  the  neck.  The  nose  may  be  completely  blocked  by  the  membrane, 
wliich  may  extend  into  the  conjunctiva  and  through  the  Enstachiau  tubes 
into  the  middle  ear.  In  laryngeal  diphtheria  the  exudate  in  the  pharynx  may 
be  extensive.  In  many  cases  it  is  slight  upon  the  tonsils  and  fauces  and 
abundant  upon  the  epiglottis  and  the  larynx,  which  may  be  completely  oc- 
cluded by  false  membrane.  In  severe  cases  the  exudate  extends  into  the 
trachea  and  to  the  bronchi  of  the  third  or  fourth  dimension. 

In  all  these  situations  the  membrane  varies  very  much  in  consistence,  de* 
pending  greatly  upon  the  stage  at  which  death  has  taken  place.  If  death 
has  occurred  early,  it  is  firm  and  closely  adherent ;  if  Ute,  it  is  soft,  shreddy, 
and  readily  detached.  When  firmly  adherent  it  is  torn  off  with  difficulty  and 
leaves  an  abraded  mucosa-  Id  the  most  extreme  cases,  in  which  there  is  ex- 
tensive necrosis,  the  parts  look  gangrenous.  In  fatal  cases  the  lymphatic 
glands  of  the  neck  are  enlarged,  and  there  is  a  general  in&ltration  of  the 
tissues  with  serum ;  the  salivary  glands,  too,  may  be  swollen.  In  rare  instances 
ihe  membrane  extends  to  the  gullet  and  stomach. 

On  inspection  of  the  larynx  of  a  child  dead'  of  laryngeal  diphtheria  the 
rima  is  seen  filled  with  mucus  or  with  a  shreddy  materisj  which,  when  washed 
off,  leaves  the  mucosa  covered  by  a  thin  grayish-yellow  membrane,  which  may 
be  uniform  or  in  patches.  It  covers  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  and  the  true  cords, 
and  may  be  continued  into  the  ventricles  or  even  into  the  trachea.  Above, 
it  may  involve  the  epiglottis.  It  varies  much  in  consistency.  In  some  fatal 
cases  the  exudation  is  not  actually  membranous,  but  rather  friable  and  granu- 
lar. The  exudation  may  extend  down  the  trachea  and  into  the  bronchi,  and 
may  pass  beyond  the  epiglottis  to  the  fauces.  Usually  it  is  readily  stripped 
off  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  leaves  the  swollen  and  in- 
jected mucosa  exposed.  The  fibrinous  material  involves  chiefiy  the  epithelial 
lining  and  does  not  greatly  infiltrate  the  subjacent  tisBues. 

We  owe  largely  to  Wagner,  Weigert,  and  more  particularly  to  Oertel,  our 
knowledge  of  the  htstologicai  changes.  The  beginning  of  the  lesion  is  due 
to  the  toxic  action  of  the  bacilli  growing  in  the  throat.  The  primary  lesion 
is  a  necrosis  and  degeneration  of  the  epithelial  tissues.  The  organisms  grow, 
not  in  the  living,  but  in  the  necrotic  tissues.  The  first  step  is  necrosis  of  the 
epithelium,  often  preceded  by  active  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  cells, 
which  become  changed  into  refractive  hyaline  masses.  From  the  structures 
below  an  inflammatory  exudate  rich  in  fibrin  factors  is  poured  out,  and  fibrin 
is  formed  when  this  comes  in  contact  with  the  necrotic  epithelium. 

The  following  are  the  important  changes  in  the  other  organs: 

Heart. — Fatty  degeneration  is  found  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  It  may 
precede  the  more  advanced  degeneration,  in  which  the  sarcous  elements  be- 
come swollen  and  converted  into  hyaline  masses.  There  is  a  primary,  acute, 
interatitial  myositis,  and  also  a  form  secondary  to  degeneration  of  the  heart 
inuBcle,  to  wluch  some  of  the  cases  of  fibrous  myocarditis  may  be  due.  Peri- 
carditis and  endocarditis  are  rare;  endocarditis  was  present  in  7  of  2S0  cases 
at  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  The  diphtheria  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the 
vegetations. 

The  fclhonjUiy  complications  are  the  most  important,  and  death  is  due 
to  them  as  oft«i  as  to  ihe  throat  lesion.  Broncho-pneumonia,  or,  as  Council- 
man terms  it,  acinous  pneumonia,  is  tlie  most  cotiinion,  and  was  present  in  131 
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of  the  S20  BoBtoD  esses.  Acute  lobar  pneumonia  is  rare.  The  pnenmococcos 
is  the  principal  agent  in  producing  the  lung  infection.  "The  streptococci  and 
the  diphtheria  bacilli  are  frequently  met  with. 

Kidneys. — The  leaione,  which  are  due  to  the  action  of  the  toxins,  not  to 
the  presence  of  bacteria,  vary  from  eimple  degeneration  to  an  intense  nephritis. 
There  is  no  specific  type  of  lesion.  Interstitial  and  glomerular  nephritis  are 
moat  common  in  the  older  subjecta.  Degenerative  changes  are  present  in  a 
Urge  proportion  of  all  the  fatal  cases.  The  liver  and  spleen  show  the  de- 
generatiTe  lesions  of  scute  infections. 

General  infection  is  common,  and  is  about  equal  with  the  streptococcus  and 
the  diphtheria  bacillus.  It  occurs  generally  in  the  grave  septic  cases,  in 
which  type  of  esses  the  former  organism  is  more  frequently  met  with. 

STmptomi. — The  period  of  incubation  is  "from  two  to  seven  days,  oftenest 
two."  The  initial  symptoms  are  those  of  sn  ordinary  febrile  attack — slight 
chilliness,  fever,  and  aching  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  In  mild  cases 
these  symptoms  are  trifling,  and  the  child  may  not  feel  ill  enough  to  go  to 
bed.  Usually  the  temperature  rises  within  the  first  tweniy-four  hours  to 
102.5"  or  103"  F. ;  in  severe  cases  to  104°  F.  In  young  children  there  may  be 
convulsions  at  the  outset. 

Phasynqeai.  Difhtheeia. — In  a  typical  case  there  is  at  first  redness  of 
the  fauces,  and  the  child  complains  of  slight  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The 
membrane  first  appears  upon  the  tonsils,  and  it  may  be  a  little  difficult  to 
distinguish  a  patchy  diphtheritic  pellicle  from  the  exudate  of  the  tonsillar 
crypts.  The  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  is  reddened,  and  the  tonsils  them- 
selves are  swollen.  By  the  third  day  the  membrane  has  covered  the  tonsils,  the 
pillars  of  the  fauces,  and  perhaps  the  uvula,  which  is  thickened  and  cedematous, 
and  may  fill  completely  the  apace  between  the  swollen  tonsils.  The  membrane 
may  extend  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  At  first  grayieh-white  in 
color,  it  changes  to  a  dirty  gray,  often  to  a  yellow-white.  It  is  firmly 
adherent,  and  when  removed  leaves  a  bleeding,  slightly  eroded  surface,  which 
is  soon  covered  by  fresh  exudate.  The  glands  in  the  neck  are  swollen,  and 
may  be  tender.  The  general  condition  of  a  patient  in  a  case  of  moderate 
severity  is  usually  good;  the  temperature  not  very  high,  in  the  absence  of 
complications  ranging  from  102°  to  103°  F.  The  pulse  range  is  from  100 
to  130.  The  local  condition  of  the  throat  is  not  of  great  severity,  and  &e 
constitutional  depression  is  slight.  The  symptoms  gradually  abate,  the  swell- 
ing of  the  neck  diminishes,  the  membranes  separate,  and  from  the  seventh  to 
the  tenth  day  the  throat  becomes  clear  and  convalescence  sets  in. 

Clinically  atypical  forms  are  common,  and  we  follow  Koplik's  division : 

(a)  There  may  be  no  local  manifestation  of  membrane,  but  a  simple 
catarrhal  angina  associated  sometimes  with  a  croupy  cough.  The  detection 
in  these  cases  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  can  alone  determine  the  diagnosis. 
Such  cases  are  of  great  moment,  inasmuch  as  thc^  may  communicate  the 
severer  disease  to  other  children. 

(b)  There  are  cases  in  which  the  tonsils  are  covered  by  a  pultaceous  exu- 
date, not  a  consistent  membrane. 

(c)  Cases  presenting  a  punctate  form  of  membrane,  isolated,  and  usuaUy 
pn  tjie  surface  of  thp  tonsils. 
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(d)  Caaei  which  begin  ood  often  run  their  entire  course  with  the  local 
picture  of  s  typical  lacunar  amygdalitiB.  They  may  be  mild,  and  the  local 
exudate  may  not  extend,  but  in  other  cases  tiiere  is  rapid  development  of 
membrane,  and  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  pharynx  and  the  noae,  with 
seTere  septic  and  constitutional  symptoms. 

(e)  Under  the  term  "latent  diphtheria"  Heubner  has  described  cases, 
UBuall;  eecondary,  occurring  chiefly  in  hospital  practice,  in  young  persons  the 
subject  of  wasting  affections,  such  as  rickets  and  tuberculoeie.  There  ara 
fever,  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  and  gastro-intestinal  disturbances.  Diphtheria 
may  not  be  suspected  until  severe  laryngeal  complications  develop,  or  the 
condition  may  not  be  determined  until  autopsy. 

.  Sybtbhio  Infection. — The  constitutional  disturbance  in  mild  diphtheria 
is  very  slight.  There  are  instances,  too,  of  extensive  local  disease  without 
grave  systemic  symptoms.  As  a  rule,  the  general  features  bear  a  definite 
relation  to  the  severity  of  the  local  disease.  There  are  rare  instances  in 
which  from  the  outset  the  constitutional  prostration  is  extreme,  the  pulse 
frequent  and  small,  the  fever  high,  and  the  nervous  phenomena  are  pro- 
nounced;  the  patient  may  sink  in  two  or  three  days  overwhelmed  by  the 
intensity  of  the  toxiemia.  There  are  cases  of  this  sort  in  which  the  exudate 
in  the  throat  may  be  slight,  but  usually  the  nasal  symptoms  are  pronounced. 
The  temperature  may  be  very  slightly  raised  or  even  subnormal.  More  com- 
monly the  severe  systemic  symptoms  appear  at  a  later  date  when  ,the 
pharyngeal  lesion  is  at  its  height.  They  are  constantly  present  in  extensive 
disease,  and  when  there  is  a  sloughing,  fetid  condition.  The  lymphatic  glands 
become  greatly  enlarged;  the  pallor  is  extreme;  the  face  has  an  ashen-gray 
hue;  the  pulse  ie  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  temperature  sinks  below  nonnaL 
In  the  most  aggravated  forms  there  are  gangrenous  processes  in  the  throat, 
and  in  rare  instances,  extensive  sloughing  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck. 

Escherich  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  sometimes  observed  between  the 
severity  of  the  constitutional  disturbance  and  the  intensity  of  the  local 
process,  by  assuming  varying  degrees  of  susceptibility  to  the  diphtheria  bacillus 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  its  toxin  on  the  other  hand.  With  high  local 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  the  bacillus,  with  little  general  susceptibility 
to  the  toxin,  there  is  extensive  local  exudate  with  mild  constitutional  symp- 
toms, or  vice  veraa^  severe  systematic  disturbance  with  limited  local  inflam- 
mation. 

A  leucof^tosis  is  present  in  diphtheria.  Morse  does  not  think  it  of  any 
prognostic  value,  since  it  is  present  and  may  be  pronounced  in  mild  cases. 

Nasal  Diphteebia. — In  cases  of  pharyngeal  diphtheria  the  Elebs-Loef- 
fier  bacillus  is  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  "  s  nose  and  in  the  secre- 
tions, even  when  no  membrane  ie  present,  but  it  maj  apparently  produce  two 
affections  similar  enough  locally  but  widely  differing  in  their  general  features. 

In  membranoue  or  fibrinous  rhinitis,  a  very  remarkable  affection  seen 
usually  in  children,  the  nares  are  occupied  by  thick  membranes,  but  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  any  constitutional  disturbance.  Ravenel  collected  77  caMs, 
in  41  of  which  a  bacteriological  examination  was  made,  in  33  the  Elebs- 
LoefSer  bacillus -being  present.  AU  the- cases  ran  a  benign  oonrse,  and  in  all 
but  a  few  the  membrane  was  limited  to  the  nose,  and  the  oonstitational 
•rmptomi  were  either  absent  or  very  slight    Remarkable  and  puizling  featarea 
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Kie  tiiat  Hie  disease  rims  a  bemgn  course,  and  that  infection  of  other  children 
in  the  family  is  extremely  rare. 

On  the  other  hand,  fiaeal  diphiheria  is  apt  to  present  a  most  malignant 
type  of  the  disease.  The  infection  may  be  primary  in  the  nose,  and  in  one 
case  there  was  otitis  media,  and  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  was  separated 
from  the  discharge  before  the  condition  of  nasal  diphtheria  was  suspected. 
While  some  cases  are  of  mild  character,  others  are  very  malignant,  and  the 
constitutional  symptoms  most  profound.  The  glandular  inflammation  is 
naoally  very  intense,  owing,  as  Jacobi  points  out,  to  the  great  richness  of 
the  nasal  mttcosa  in  lymphatics.  From  the  nose  the  inflammation  may  extend 
through  the  tear-ducts  to  the  conjunctivse  and  into  the  antra. 

Labtkoeal  Diphthehia  (Membranous  Croup). — With  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  cases  of  membranous  laryngitis  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  is 
associated;  in  a  smaller  number  other  organisms,  particularly  the  strep- 
tococcus, are  found.  Of  S86  cases  in  which  the  disease  was  confined  to  the 
larynx  or  bronchi,  in  229  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacilli  were  found.  In  67  they 
were  not  present,  but  17  of  these  cultures  were  unsatisfactory  (Park  and 
Beebe).  The  streptococcus  cases  are  more  likely  to  be  secondary  to  other 
acute  diseases. 

Symptoms. — Katurally,  the  clinical  symptoms  are  almost  identical  in  the 
non-specific  and  specific  forms  of  membranous  laryngitis. 

The  affection  begins  like  an  acute  laryngitis  with  sli^t  hoarseness  and 
rough  cough,  to  which  the  term  eroupy  has  been  applied.  After  these 
symptoms  have  lasted  for  a  day  or  two  with  varying  intensity,  the  child  sud- 
denly becomes  worse,  usually  at  night,  and  there  are  signs  of  impeded 
respiration.  At  first  the  difficulty  in  breathing  is  paroxysmal,  due  probably 
to  more  or  less  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis.  Soon  the  dyspnoea  becomes 
continuous,  inspiration  and  expiration  become  difficult,  particularly  the  latter, 
and  with  the  inspiratory  movement  the  epigastrium  and  lower  int«rcostal 
spaces  are  retracted.  The  voice  is  husky  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  whisper. 
The  color  gradually  changes  and  the  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  is 
riiown  in  the  Uvidity  of  the  lips  and  finger-tips.  Restlessness  comes  on  and 
the  child  tosses  from  side  to  side,  vainly  trying  to  get  breath.  Occasionally, 
in  a  severer  paroxysm,  portions  of  membrane  are  coughed  out.  The  fever  in 
membranous  laryngitis  is  rarely  very  high  and  the  condition  of  the  child  is 
usually  good  at  the  time  of  the  onset.  The  pulse  is  always  increased  in 
frequency  and  is  small  if  cyanosis  be  present.  In  favorable  cases  the 
dyspnea  is  not  very  urgent,  the  color  of  the  face  remains  good,  and  after 
one  or  two  paroxysms  the  child  goes  to  sleep  and  wakes  in  the  morning, 
peiiiaps  without  fever  and  feeling  comfortable.  The  attack  may  recur  the 
following  night  with  greater  severity.  In  unfavorable  cases  the  dyspncea 
becomes  more  and  more  urgent,  the  cyanosis  deepens,  the  child,  after  a  period 
of  intense  restlessness,  sinks  into  a  semi-comatose  state,  and  death  finally 
occurs  from  poisoning  of  the  nerve  centres.  In  other  cases  the  onset  is 
less  sudden  and  is  preceded  by  a  longer  period  of  indisposition.  As  a  rule, 
there  are  pharyngeal  symptoms.  The  constitutional  disturbance  may  be 
more  severe,  the  fever  higher,  and  there  may  be  swelling  of  the  glands  of 
the  neck.  Inspection  of  the  fauces  may  show  the  presence  of  false  mem- 
branes on  the  pillars  or  on  the  tonsils.    Bacteriological  examination  can  alone 
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determine  whether  these  are  due  to  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacilluB  or  to  the 
streptococcus.  Fagge  held  that  non-contagious  membranous  croup  may  spread 
upward  from  the  larynx  just  as  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  in  the  habit  oi 
spreading  downward  from  the  fauces.  Ware,  of  Boston,  whose  essay  on 
croup  is  one  of  the  most  solid  contributions  to  the  subject,  reported  the 
presence  of  exudate  in  the  fauces  in  74  out  of  76  caBes  of  croup.  These 
observations  were  made  prior  to  1840,  during  periods  in  which  diphtheria 
was  not  epidemic  to  any  extent  in  Boston.  In  protracted  cases  pulmonary 
symptoms  may  occur,  which  are  sometimes  due  to  the  difficulty  in  expelling 
the  muco-pus  from  the  tubes;  in  others,  the  false  membrane  extends  into 
the  trachea  and  even  into  the  bronchial  tubes.  During  the  paroxysm  the 
vesicular  murmur  is  scarcely  audible,  but  the  laryngeal  stridor  may  be  loudly 
communicated  along  the  bronchial  tubes. 

DipHTHEBii  OF  Otheh  Pabts. — Primary  diphtheria  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  conjunctiva.  It  follows  in  some  instances  the  affection  of  the  nasal 
mucous  membrane.  Some  of  the  cases  ere  severe  and  serious,  but  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  diphtheria  bacilli  may  be  present  in  a  conjunctivitis  catarrhal 
in  character,  or  associated  with  only  slight  croupous  deposits. 

Diphtheria  of  the  external  auditory  meatv^  is  seen  when  a  diphtheritic 
otitis  media  has  extended  through  the  tympanic  membrane. 

Diphtheria  of  the  skin  is  most  frequently  seen  in  the  severer  forms  of 
pharyngeal  diphtheria,  in  which  the  membrane  extends  to  the  mouth  and  lips, 
and  invades  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  skin  about 
the  anus  and  genitals  may  also  be  attacked.  Pseudo-membranous  inflamma- 
tion is  not  uncommon  on  ulcerated  surfaces  and  wounds.  In  very  many  of 
these  cases  it  is  a  atreptacoccus  infection,  but  in  a  majority,  perhaps,  in 
which  the  patient  is  suifering  with  diphtheria,  the  Klebs-LoefBer  bacillus  will 
be  found  in  the  fibrinous  exudate.  As  proposed  by  Welch,  the  term  "wound 
diphtheria"  should  be  limited  to  infection  of  a  wound  by  the  Ktebs-LoefKer 
bacillus.  Paralysis  may  follow  wound  diphtheria.  Pseudo-membranous  in- 
flammationa  of-  wounds  are  caused  more  frequently  by  other  micro-organisms, 
particularly  the  streptococcus  pyogenes,  than  by  the  Klebs-Loeffier  bacillus. 
The  fibrinous  membrane  so  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tracheotomy 
wound  in  diphtheria  is  rarely  associated  with  the  Klebs-LoefQer  bacillus. 
Diphtheria  of  the  genitals  is  occasionally  seen. 

Complioatioiu  and  Sequels. — Of  local  complications,  htemorrhage  from 
the  nose  or  throat  may  occur  in  the  severe  ulcerative  cases.  Skin  rashes  are 
not  infrequent,  particularly  the  diffuse  erythema.  Occasionally  there  is  urti- 
caria and  in  the  severe  cases  purpura.  Fatal  cases  almost  invariably  show 
capillary  bronchitis  with  broncho-pneumonia  and  large  patches  of  collapse,  or 
the  septic  particles  may  reach  the  bronchi  and  excite  gangrenous  processes 
which  may  lead  to  severe  and  fatal  hsemorrhage.  Jaundice,  usually  a  feature 
of  the  toxsemia,  is  rarely  of  serious  import.    Local  gangrene  may  occur. 

Albuminuria,  present  in  all  severe  cases,  is  alarming  only  when  the  albumin 
is  in  considerable  quantity  and  associated  with  epithelial  or  blood  casts. 
NepkrUis  may  appear  quite  early,  setting  in  occasionally  with  complete 
suppression  of  urine.  In  comparison  with  scarlet  fever  the  renal  changes  lead 
less  frequently  to  general  dropsy.  In  rare  instances  there  may  be  coma,  and 
even  convulsions,  without  albumin  in  the  urine,  and  without  dropsy. 
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Of  the  seqnete,  paralifsis  is  by  far  the  most  important.  It  can  be  experi- 
mentally produced  in  animals  by  the  inoculation  of  the  toxins.  The  process 
is  a  toxic  neuritis,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  toxin  -which  probably  travels 
in  the  perineural  channels  of  the  cranial  nerves  to  the  centres  in  the  medulla. 
The  generalized  neuritis,  usually  a  later  manifestation,  appears  to  be  part 
of  a  Bystemic  toxiemia  through  the  blood  stream.  The  proportion  of  the  cases 
in  which  it  occurs  ranges  from  10  to  16  and  even  to  20  per  cent.  It  usually 
comefl  on  in  the  second  or  third  week  of  convalescence.  It  may  follow  very 
mild  cases;  Indeed,  the  local  lesion  may  be  so  tri&ing  that  the  onset  of  the 
paralysis  alone  calU  attention  to  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble.  It  is  pro- 
portionately less  frequent  In  children  than  in  adults.  J.  D.  Eolleston's  study 
of  the  subject  indicates  that  the  early  use  of  antitoxin  diminishes  the  liability 
to  paralysis.  In  494  cases  collected  by  Woodbead,  the  palate  was  involved 
in  155,  the  ocular  muscles  in  197,  in  10  other  muscles.  Ninety-one  of  the 
patient«  died. 

Of  the  local  paralyses  the  most  common  is  that  which  affects  the  palaie. 
This  gives  a  nasal  character  to  the  voice,  and,  owing  to  a  return  of  liquids 
through  the  nose,  causes  a  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  palate  is  seen  to  be 
relaxed  and  motionless,  and  the  sensation  in  it  is  also  much  impaired.  The 
affection  may  extend  to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and  deglutition 
become  embarrassed.  Within  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  a  shorter  time 
the  paralysis  disappears.  In  many  cases  the  affection  of  the  palate  is  only 
part  of  a  general  neuritis.  Of  other  local  forms  perhaps  the  most  common 
are  paralyses  of  the  eye-miadea,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  There  may  be 
strabismus,  ptosis,  and  loss  of  power  of  accommodation.  Facial  paralysis  is 
rare,  llie  neuritis  may  be  confined  to  the  nerves  of  one  limb,  though  more 
commonly  the  legs  or  the  arms  are  affected  together.  Very  often  with  the 
palatal  paralysis  is  associated  a  weakness  of  the  legs  without  definite  palsy  but 
with  loss  of  the  knee-jerk. 

The  muUipie  form  of  diphtheritic  neuritis  may  begin  with  the  palatal 
affection,  or  with  loss  of  power  of  accommodation  and  loss  of  the  tendon 
reflexes.  This  last  is  an  important  sign,  which  may  occur  early,  but  is  not 
necessarily  followed  by  other  symptoms  of  neuritis.  There  is  paraplegia, 
which  may  be  complete  or  involve  only  the  extensors  of  the  feet.  The  paralysis 
may  extend  and  involve  the  arms  and  face  and  render  the  patient  entirely 
helpless.  The  muscles  of  respiration  may  be  spared.  Sensory  is  less  common 
than  motor  disturbance. 

Heart. — Irregularity  is  common  and  was  present  in  60  per  cent,  of  the 
Boston  cases  of  White  and  Smith.  A  murmur  at  the  apex  or  base  of  the 
heart  is  present  in  94  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  This  means,  of  course,  that  a 
majori^  of  young  children  with  fever  have  a  heart  murmur.  Only  a  few 
cases  of  diphtheria  have  serious  heart  symptoms,  36  out  of  the  946  cases 
specially  studied.  Rapid  action  of  the  heart  with  gallop  rhythm  and  epigastric 
pain  and  tenderness  are  serious  symptoms.  The  cases  in  which  the  pulse 
drops  from  110  to  40  or  30  are  usually  very  serious.  Some  are  due  t" 
heart  block.  The  heart  symptoms  are  more  common  in  the  second  or  third 
week  of  the  disease,  and  fatal  dilatation  may  come  on  as  late  as  the  sixth 
or  seventh  week.  It  seems  probable  that  the  heart  weakness  is  due  to  d^enera- 
tion  of  the  muscle.  'Possibly  in  some  of  the  cases  there  is  degeneration  of  the 
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vagtu,  a  view  which  is  sapported  by  the  freqofliK^  of  paraljsu  id  the  palate 
with  vomiting  and  epigastric  pain  and  tendemets.  Experimental  evidence  ie 
against  the  vasomotor  centre  being  impaired. 

Siagnoaja. — The  presence  of  the  Elebs-Loeffler  bacillus  is  regsided  by 
bacteriologists  as  the  sole  criterion  of  true  diphtheria,  and  aa  this  organiim 
may  be  associated  with  all  grades  of  throat  affections,  from  a  simple  catarrh 
to  a  slonghing,  gangrenous  process,  it  is  evident  that  in  many  instanoes 
there  will  be  a  striking  discrepancy  between  the  clinical  and  the  bacteriological 
diagnosis. 

The  bacteriological  diagnosis  is  simple.  The  pUn  adopted  by  the  Xew 
York  Health  Department  is  a  model  which  may  be  follow^  with  advantage 
in  other  cities.  Outfits  for  making  cultures,  cousieting  of  a  box  containing  a 
tube  of  blood-aenim  and  a  sterilized  ewab  ia  a  test-tube,  are  distributed  at 
convenient  points.  The  directions  are  as  follows:  "The  patient  should  be 
placed  in  a  good  light,  and,  if  a  child,  properly  held.  In  cases  where  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  throat,  depress  the  tongue  and  rub  the 
cotton  swab  gently  but  freely  against  any  visible  exudate.  In  other  caaea, 
including  those  in  which  the  exudate  is  confined  to  the  larynx,  avoiding  the 
tongue,  pass  the  swab  far  back  and  rub  it  freely  against  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  and  tonsils.  Without  laying  the  swab  down,  withdraw 
the  cotton  plug  from  the  culture-tube,  insert  the  swab,  and  rub  that,  portion 
of  it  which  has  touched  the  exudate  gently  but  thoroughly  all  over  the  surface 
of  the  blood-serum.  Do  not  push  the  swab  into  the  blood-serum,  nor  break 
the  surface  in  any  way.  Then  replace  the  swab  in  its  own  tube,  plug  both 
tubes,  put  them  in  the  box,  and  return  the  culture  outfit  at  once  to  the 
station  from  which  it  was  obtained."  The  culture-tubes  which  have  been 
inoculated  are  kept  in  an  incubator  at  37°  C.  for  twelve  hours  and  are  then 
ready  for  examination.  Some  prefer  a  method  by  which  the  material  from 
the  throat  collected  on  a  sterile  swab,  or  on  small  pieces  of  steriliied  sponge, 
is  sent  to  the  laboratory. 

An  immediate  diagnosis  may  be  possible  by  making  a  smear  preparation 
of  the  exudate.  The  Elebs-Loeffler  bacilli  may  be  present  in  sufBcieut  numbers, 
and  may  be  quite  character)  etic.  In  this  connection  may  be  given  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  Park,  who  has  had  an  exceptional  experience :  "The  examina- 
tion by  a  competent  bacteriologist  of  the  bacterial  growth  in  a  blood-serum 
tube  which  has  been  properly  inoculated'  and  kept  for  fourteen  hours  at  the 
body  temperature  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon  in  cases  where  there  is 
visible  membrane  in  the  throat,  if  the  culture  is  made  during  the  period  in 
which  the  membrane  is  forming,  and  no  antiseptic,  especially  no  mercurial 
solution,  has  lately  been  applied.  In  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  confined 
to  the  larynx  or  bronchi,  surprisingly  accurate  results  can  he  obtained  from 
cultures,  but  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  no  diphtheria  bacilli  will  be 
found  in  the  first  culture,  and  yet  will  be  abundantly  present  in  later  cul- 
tures. We  believe,  therefore,  that  absolute  reliance  for  a  diagnosis  can  not  be 
placed  upon  a  single  culture  from  the  pharynx  in  purely  laryngeal  cases." 

Where  a  bacteriological  examination  can  net  be  made,  the  practitioner 
mvet  regard  as  suspicious  aJl  forms  of  throat  affections  in  children,  and 
carry  out  meoMires  of  isolation  and  disinfection.  In  this  way  alone  can 
serious  errors  be  avoided.     It  is  not,  of  course,  in  the  severer  forms  oi 
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membranous  angina  that  mistake  is  likely  bi  occur,  but  in  the  various  Ughtra 
fonns,  many  of  which  are  in  reality  due  to  the  Klebs-Lo^Ber  bacillus. 

A  Urge  proportion  of  the  cases  of  diphtheroid  inflammation  of  the  throat 
an  due  to  the  streptococcus  pyogenes.  They  are  usually  milder,  and  the 
liability  to  general  infection  ig  leas  intense;  still,  in  scarlet  fever  and  other 
specific  fevers  some  of  the  most  virulent  cases  of  throat  disease  which  we  see, 
with  intense  systemic  infection,  are  caused  by  this  micio-organism.  These 
streptococcus  cases  are  probably  much  less  numerous  than  the  figures  giveu 
would  indicate.  The  more  careful  examinations  in  the  diphtheria  pavilions 
of  ho^itala,  particularly  in  Europe,  have  shown  that  in  tiie  large  majority 
of  eaaee  admitted  the  Klebs-Ix>effler  bacillus  is  present.  The  question  of  the 
diagnosis  between  scarlet  fever  with  severe  angina  and  diphtheria  is  discussed 
in  the  section  on  scarlet  fever.  ^ 

Frognoiii, — The  outlook  in  any  case  depends  on  the  promptness  and  thor* 
OQghnese  with  which  antitoxin  treatment  is  carried  out.  In  hospital  practice 
the  mortality  was  formerly  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  In  the  Boston  City  Hos- 
pital the  death-rate  between  1888  and  1894  was  only  once  below  40  per  cent., 
and  in  1892  and  1893  rose  to  nearly  60  per  cent.  Following  the  introduction 
of  antitoxin  from  1895  to  1912  the  death-rate  has  not  once  been  above  15  per 
cent,  and  in  6,080  recent-cases  has  been  7.8  per  cent.  (McCollom).  In  coun- 
try places  the  dise&sd  may  display  an  appalling  virulence.  In  cases  of  ordinary 
severity  the  outlook,  is  usually  good.  Death  results  from  involvement  of 
the  larynx,  septic  infection,  sudden  heart-failure,  diphtheritic  paralysis,  occa- 
sionally from  nnemia,  and  sometimes  from  broncho-pneumonia  occurring  dur- 
ing convalescence.    Of  late  years  the  mortality  has  been  steadily  falling. 

Propliylaxis. — Isolation  of  the  sick,  disinfection  of  the  clothing  and  of 
everything  that  has  come  in  contact  with  the  patient,  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
milder  cases  of  throat  disorder,  and  more  stringent  surveillance  in  the  period 
of  convalescence  are  the  essential  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Suspected  cases  in  families  or  schools  should  be  at  onoe  isolated 
or  removed  to  a  hospital  for  infectious  disorders.  When  a  death  has  occurred 
from  diphtheria,  the  body  should  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  which  has  been 
soaked  in  a  corrosive-sublimate  solution  (1  to  2,000),  and  placed  in  a 
closely  sealed  coffin.    The  funeral  should  always  be  private. 

In  cases  of  well-marked  diphtheria  these  precautions  are  usually  carried  ' 
oat,  bat  the  chief  danger  is  from  the  milder  cases,  particularly  the  ambulatory 
form,  in  which  the  disease  has  perhaps  not  been  suspected.  But  from  such 
patients  mingling  with  susceptible  children  the  disease  is  often  conveyed. 
The  healthy  children  in  a  family  in  which  diphtheria  exists  may  carry  the 
disease.  The  question  of  the  influence  of  isolation  hospitals  on  the  spread 
of  the  disease  has  been  solved  in  Boston,  a  city  which  has  suffered  terribly 
from  diphtheria.  The  ratio  of  mortality  per  10,000  living  in  1893  was 
11-j-,  and  in  1894  it  was  18+-  1°  1895  the  infectious  pavilion  was  opened. 
Prior  to  that  year  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  reported  cases  were  treated 
in  hospital;  in  succeeding  years  60  per  cent,  were  treated  in  hospital.  Iq 
1898  the  mortality  per  10,000  had  fallen  to  3,  and  in  1912  it  was  1.6. 

A  very  important  matter  relates  to  the  period  of  convalescence  as  after 
aU  the  membrane  has  cleared  away,  virulent  bacilli  may  persist  in  the 
throat  from  periods  ranging  from  six  weeks  to  six  months,  or  even  longer.    The 
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disease  ma;  be  communicated  by  these  carriers  and  they  should  be  isolated  and 
the  throat  carefully  treated,  but  there  are  cases  very  resistant  to  all  forms  of 
throat  antiseptics.  Antitoxin  may  be  applied  locally  to  the  throat  and  spray- 
ing the  throat  and  nose  with  a  culture  of  lactic  acid  bacilli  is  sometimes 
efficient.  Among  other  measures  la  the  use  of  kaolin,  which  is  blown  over 
the  nasal  surfaces  every  two  hours.  The  application  of  iodized  phenol 
(phenol  60,  iodine  crystals  20,  glycerine  20)  every  second  day  is  sometimes 
effectual.  In  some  patients  the  organisms  are  deep  in  the  tonsils  and  their 
removal  may  be  advisable. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  important  elements  in  the 
prophylaxis  of  diphtheria  are  the  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  milder  types  of 
throat  affection,  and  the  thorough  isolation  and  disinfection  of  the  individual 
patients.  Ihiring  an  epidemic  there  should  be  repeated  examinations  made 
of  all  those  exposed  to  infection  to  detect  carriers. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  throats  and  mouths  of  children, 
particularly  to  the  teeth  and  tonsils.  Swollen  and  enlarged  tonsils  should 
be  removed.  Cats  and  dogs  may  cany  infection  and  should  be  excluded 
from  contact  with  patients.  In  persons  exposed,  the  antiseptic  mouth  washes, 
such  as  corrosive  sublimate  (1  to  10,000),  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  swabbing 
the  throat  with  a  diluted  LoefBer's  solution,  should  be  employed.  Physicians 
and  nurses  should  wear  gowns  and  caps,  and  cover  the  noae  and  mouth  with 
gauze. 

Ihuunizatioit. — The  giving  of  antitoxin  as  a  preventive  measure  has  an 
important  place.  Its  value  is  well  shown  in  the  children's  hospitals  in 
which  it  is  given  as  a  routine  prophylactic  measure.  The  usual  dose  lor 
adults  is  1,000  units,  for  older  children  760  units,  and  for  children  under 
two  years  of  age  500  unite.  The  immunity  lasts  about  three  weeks.  The 
same  precautions  should  be  taken  as  in  giving  antitoxin  to  those  with  the 
disease. 

Toxin-antitoxin  inoculations  have  been  used  in  those  found  susceptible 
by  the  Schick  test.  Three  injections  are  given  at  weekly  intervals.  Park 
and  Zingher  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  immunize  susceptible  children 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of  age  to  protect  them  during  the  years 
of  greatest  prevalence.     The  immunity  may  last  for  two  years. 

l^tment. — The  important  points  are  hygienic  measures  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  malady,  local  treatment  of  the  throat  to  destroy  the  bacilli, 
medication,  general  or  specific,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  toxins,  and, 
lastly,  to  meet  the  complications  and  sequelfe. 

(a)  Htqienio  Measures. — The  patient  should  be  in  a  room  from  which 
the  carpets,  curtains,  and  superfluous  furniture  have  been  removed.  The 
temperature  should  be  about  68°,  and  thorough  ventilation  should  be  secured. 
The  air  may  be  kept  moist  by  a  kettle  or  a  steam-atomizer.  If  possible,  only 
the  nurse,  tiie  child's  mother,  and  the  doctor  should  come  in  contact  with  the 
patient.  During  the  visit  the  physician  should  wear  a  gown  and  cap,  and 
on  leaving  the  room  he  should  thoroughly  wash  his  hands  and  face  in  corrosive 
sublimate  solution.  The  strictest  quarantine  should  be  employed  a^inst  other 
members  in  the  house. 

(6)  Local  Tbeatmeht. — In  mild  cases  the  throat  symptoms  are  alone 
prominent.     Local  treatment  should  be  carried  out,  taking  especial  care  to 
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avoid  mecbanical  injury  to  tiie  tissues.  Since  the  introduction  of  antitoxin, 
this  ie  much  lesa  important  than  formerly  and  many  patients  do  perfectly 
well  with  little  or  no  local  treatment.  There  are  a  large  number  of  eolations 
recommended  which  may  be  employed  locally  by  a  ewab,  by  spraying,  or  by 
irrigation.  In  the  use  of  the  last,  the  tomperatnre  of  the  solution  should 
be  as  hot  as  ia  comfortable.  In  all  cases  the  frequency  of  local  treatment 
should  be  detormined  by  the  local  leEion.  Of  the  solutions  to  be  applied  by 
swabbing,  the  following  are  examples:  Loeffler's  solution!  Menthol,  10  grams 
dissolved  in  toluol  to  36  c,  c, ;  Liq.  ferri  sesquicblorati,  4  c.  c. ;  alcohol  absol., 
60  c  c.  Another  solution  is :  The  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  3  isa 
(6  c  c),  glycerine,  Ji  (30  c.  c),  water,  5i  (30  c.  c.)  with  TH_  xv  (1  c.  c.)  of 
pbenoL    Boric  add  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  may  be  used. 

Boracic  acid  solutions,  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  Dobell's  solution,  and  bichlor- 
ide of  mercury  (1-2000)  may  be  employed  in  the  form  of  sprays,  but  in  many 
cases  the  use  of  irrigations  is  the  most  satisfactory.  This  should  always  be 
done  very  gently  with  the  patient  lying  on  the  side.  Either  a  saline 
sedation  or  a  S  per  cent,  boric  acid  solution  is  satisfactory. 

Nasal  diphtheria  requires  prompt  and  thorough  ditonfection  of  the  pas- 
sages. Jacobi  recommends  chloride  of  sodium,  saturatod  boric  acid,  or  1 
part  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  35  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  1,000  of  water, 
or  the  1-per-cent.  solution  of  phenol.  Loeffler's  solution  may  be  diluted 
and  applied  with  a  syringe  or  spray.  To  be  effectual  the  injection  must  be 
properly  given.  The  nozzle  of  the  syringe  should  be  passed  horizontally,  not 
vertically;  otherwise  the  fluid  will  return  through  the  same  nostril. 

When  the  larynx  becomes  involved,  a  steam  tent  may  be  arranged,  so 
that  the  child  may  breathe  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture.  When 
the  signs  of  obstruction  are  marked  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  per- 
formance of  intubation  or  tracheotomy.  The  choice  between  these  must 
depend  on  the  circumstances  in  each  case.  Intubation  may  be  regarded  as 
the  operation  of  choice  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Tracheotomy  is  preferable 
in  adnlts  and  may  be  the  operation  of  necessity.  The  patient  requires  more 
BkUfal  care  after  intubation  than  after  tracheotomy. 

Hot  applications  to  the  neck  are  usually  very  gratoful,  particularly  to 
young  children,  though  in  the  case  of  older  children  and  adults  the  ice 
poultices  are  to  be  preferred. 

(c)  General  Measubes. — Every  effort  should  be  made  to  nourish  the 
patient.  The  food  should  be  liquid — milk,  beef  juices,  barley  water,  ice 
cream,  albumen  water,  and  soups.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing,  these 
should  be  given  by  a  tube.  The  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  drink 
wator  freely.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  taking  it  by  mouth,  it  should  be  given 
by  the  bowel  pr  subcutaneously.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  for 
which  a  calomel  and  saline  purge  is  usnally  best.  When  the  pharyngeal  in- 
volvement is  very  great  and  swallowing  painful,  a  5  per  cent,  glucose  solution 
can  be  given  by  the  bowel. 

Medidnes  given  internally  are  of  little  avail,  but  there  is  a  widespread 
belief  that  forms  of  mercury  are  beneficial.  The  tincture  of  the  perchloride 
of  iron  is  also  warmly  recommended.  We  must  rely  on  general  measures  of 
feeding  and  stimulation  to  support  the  strength.  For  the  circulation  the  early 
giving  of  antitoxin  is  the  best  preventive  of  trouble.    When  symptoms  aiae, 
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circulator;  stimnlants,  such  as  digitalis,  camphor,  and  epinephrioe  are  indi- 
cated.   Saline  solution  by  rectum  or  subcutaneouelj  is  useful. 

(d)  Antitosin  Teeatment. — As  the  years  go  on  experience  has  shown 
that,  thoroughly  carried  out,  this  method  of  treatment  is  both  safe  and 
efficacious.  There  are  no  reasonable  grounds  for  skepticism  on  the  pert  of 
intelligent  practitioners,  and  still  less  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
hospitals  for  infectious  diseases. 

The  principle  of  action  depends  on  the  circumstance  that  the  hlood-serum 
iA  an  animal  rendered  immune,  Then  introduced  into  another  animal,  pro- 
tects it  from  infection  with  the  diphtheria  bacilli,  and  has  also  an  impor- 
tant curative  influence  upon  diphtheria,  whether  artificially  given  to  animals, 
or  spontaneously  acquired  by  man.  In  the  preparation  of  the  semm  a  uniform 
standard  strength  is  procured.  The  antitoxin  unit  is  the  amount  of  anti- 
toxin which,  injected  into  a  guinea-pig  of  250  grams  in  weight,  neutralizes 
100  times  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  toxin  of  standard  strength. 

Dosage. — This  is  one  of  the  moat  important  questions  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  antitoxin.  J.  H.  McCollom,  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  who 
probably  had  a  richer  experience  with  the  disease  than  any  man  in  the 
United  States,  insisted  that  the  guiding  practioe  in  the  use  of  the  antitoxin 
is  to  give  it  until  the  characteristic  effects  are  produced,  whether  4,000  or 
70,000  units  be  required  for  this  result.  He  very  rightly  said  that  in  the 
case  of  a  patient  ill  with  diphtheria  there  is  no  way  of  estimating  the  qoautity 
of  toxin  generated  by  the  membrane,  and  therefore  one  must  admiuiBter 
the  agent  until  the  characteristic  effect  is  produced — ^viz.,  the  shriveling  of 
the  membrane,  the  diminution  of  the  nasal  discharge,  the  correction  of  the 
fetid  odor,  and  a  genera!  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient.  No 
case,  he  says,  in  the  acute  stage  should  be  considered  hopeless.  "When  one 
sees  a  patient  in  whom  the  intubation  tube  has  been  repeatedly  clogged,  when 
the  hopeless  condition  of  the  patient  changes  for  the  better  after  the  adminis- 
tration of  50,000  units,  one  can  not  help  but  be  convinced  of  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  large  doses  of  antitoxin  in  the  very  severe  and  apparently 
hopeless  cases.  In  the  majority  of  instances  these  large  doses  are  not  re- 
quired, particularly  if  the  patients  are  seen  early  in  the  attack,  4,000 
to  6,000  unite  being  enough  to  produce  the  characteristic  effect  on  the  mem- 
brane." The  initial  dose  in  ordinary  cases  should  be  from  3,000  to  10,000 
unite  and  the  result  must  determine  the  frequency  of  repetition.  In  severe 
cases  and  in  laryngeal  diphtheria  the  first  dose  should  be  from  10,000  to 
15,000  units,  repeated  in  six  hours.  The  danger  is  in  giving  too  small  and  not 
too  large  a  dose. 

AdminiBtration. — Antitoxin  may  be  injected  suhcutaneously,  intramuacu* 
larly  or  intravenously.  The  last  is  advisable  in  severe  cases.  Intramuscular 
is  better  than  subcutaneous  injection.  The  skin  and  needle  should  be  thor- 
oughly clean. 

Favorable  effects  are  seen  in  the  improvement  in  both  the  local  and 
general  condition.  The  swelling  of  the  fauces  subsides,  the  membrane  begins 
to  disappear,  the  temperature  falls,  and  the  pulse  becomes  slower. 

Untoward  Effects. — "Serum  Disease." — This  may  appear  in  any  normal 
individual  and  is  due  to  the  serum  and  not  to  the  antitoxin.  Following  the 
injection  after  a  varying  interval,  which  varies  from  one  to  eighteen  days, 
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but  ifi  QsnsUj  between  seven  and  ten  dsys,  a  local  reaction  appears  which 
ma;  be  accompanied  b;  general  eymptoma.  The  site  of  iojfKitloii  ehowa 
cedema,  nrticaria  or  erythema,  which  may  become  more  or  less  general. 
Ualaiae,  vomiting,  fever,  adenitis,  albuminuria,  and  arthralgia  may  accom- 
pany this.  The  symptoms  are  usually  not  severe  and  disappear  in  three  or 
four  days.  Calcium  lactate  (gr.  xv,  1  gm.  three  times  a  day)  may  be  given 
as  a  prophylactic  or  when  the  symptoms  have  appeared.  There  is  another 
reaction  which  is  much  more  serious.  In  individuals  who  have  been  given 
antitoxin  previously,  even  at  a  long  interval — who  have  been  senaitized — in 
some  who  have  had  asthma  and  in  some  of  those  who  are  affected  by  the 
sm^  or  proximity  of  horses,  an  acute  dangerous  condition  may  be  caused 
by  the  injection  of  serum — anaphylaxis.  This  comes  on  very  suddenly  and 
with  acute  symptoms,  among  which  are  extreme  distress,  dyspnoea,  cyanosis, 
cedema,  collapse,  respiratory  failure  *ind  convulsions;  death  may  follow 
tajudly.  Fortunately  this  occurs  rarely,  but  its  possibilit?  should  be  kept 
in  nnnd,  and  b^ore  giving  antitoxin  the  patient  should  be  asked  as  to  a 
history  of  aathma,  an  idiosyncrasy  to  horses  and  previous  administration  of 
antittoin.  This  must  be  kept  In  mind  in  the  case  of  patients  who  have  a 
relapee,  as  if  sev^  days  have  elapsed  since  the  first  dose  the  patient  may  be 
•emitized.  If  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect  the  possibility  of  a  reaction, 
the  patient  should  be  tested  by  the  administration  of  two  or  three  drops  of 
antitoxiD,  whidi  will  not  give  a  dangerous  reaction.  If  he  is  susceptible  a 
'reaction  Tiavally  occors  in  an  hour,  but  it  is  safer  to  wait  three  houre.  The 
skin  reaction  may  also  be  tried  (Uoss),  but  this  demands  twenty-four  hours, 
too  long  to  wait  if  the  diphtheria  is  severe.  If  the  patients  are  sensitive 
and  the  need  of  antitoxin  is  great,  small  doses  (S  to  4  c.  c.)  should  be  given 
at  hourly  intervals.  In  the  absence  of  reaction  it  is  safe  to  give  the  usual 
doM,  for  a  soititized  individual,  after  receiving  a  small  dose,  is  refractory 
to  larger  doses  some  boors  later.  Children  seem  to  be  much  less  liable  to 
•enaitizatlon  than  adults.  If  anaphylaxis  should  occur,  morphia  (gr.  ^, 
0.016  gtn.)  and  atropine  (gr.  1-100,  0.0006  gm.)  hypodermically  should  be 
given  at  once.  Artificial  respiration  should  be  done  if  there  is  respirstory 
failure. 

Retvlia. — Of  183,256  cases  treated  in  150  cities  previous  to  the  serum 
period,  the  mortality  was  38.4  per  cent.  Since  the  introduction  of  serum 
among  132,548  cases,  there  was  a  mortality  of  14.6  per  cent.  Leaving  out 
ttiose  not  treated  with  the  serum,  tiie  mortality  was  9.8  per  cent*  (Edwin 
RoMnthal).  ' 

CfHiwaZwcence.— This  demands  special  care,  particularly  if  there  are  signs 
of  cardiac  disturbance.  In  this  event  the  patient  should  be  kept  absolutely  at 
rest  and  this  may  be  necessary  for  a  long  period.  Kourishment  should  be 
given  freely,  strychnine  administered  in  full  doses,  and  iron  with  arsenic 
if  tbers  ie  amemia.  If  shallowing  becomes  difScult  it  is  wise  to  use  the 
stomach  tube  for  feeding.  With  the  post-diphtheritic  paralysis  the  patients 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  fed  liberally  and  given  strychnine  hypodermically. 
Antitoxin  is  valnable  in  dosea  of  1,000  to  3,000  units  daily.  In  the  chronic 
forma  with  moBcolar  wuting,  electricity  and  massage  should  be  used.  Th« 
patient  ihould  not  be  discharged  from  quarantine  until  two  succeiBivc  cultures 
fnan  the  throat  and  nosa,  two  days  apart,  have  been  negative. 
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Vm.    THE  PNEUMONIAS  AND  FNEUHOOOOOIO  mTEOTIONB 

A  variety  of  dieeasee  are  caused  by  the  pneumococcaB,  among  vhich  lobar 
and  lobular  pneumonia  are  the  most  important  Varioua  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs  may  be  caused  by  oUier  organisms,  but  the  pneumococcus 
plays  the  important  r61e  in  tiie  common  lobar  pneumonia  and  in  the  ordinary 
broncho-pneumonia.  It  may  set  up  also  many  local  aCFections  and  is  the  cause 
of  many  terminal  infections  in  chronic  diaeases. 

A.     LOBAR  PNEUMONIA 
(Croupous  or  FUninovg  Pneumoma,  Lung  Fever) 

Beflnitlon. — An  infection  caused  by  the  pneumococcus,  characterized  by 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  a  toxtemia  of  varying  intensity  and  a  fever  whit^ 
usually  terminates  by  crisis.    Secondary  infective  processes  are  common. 

Hutor;. — The  disease  vas  knovm  to  Hippocrates  and  the  old  Greek 
physicians,  by  whom  it  was  confounded  with  pleurisy.  Among  the  ancients, 
Areteus  gave  a  remarkable  description.  "Buddy  in  count«nance,  but  especially 
the  cheeks;  the  white  of  the  eyes  very  bright  and  fatty;  ttie  point  of  the 
nose  flat;  the  veins  in  the  temples  and  neck  distended;  loss  of  appetite; 
pulse,  at  first,  large,  empty,  very  frequent,  as  if  forcibly  accelerated;  beat 
indeed,  externally,  feeble,  and  more  humid  than  natural,  but,  internally, 
dry  and  very  hot,  by  means  of  which  the  breath  is  hot;  there  is  thirst, 
dryness  of  the  tongue,  desire  of  cold  air,  aberration  of  mind;  cough  mostly 
dry,  but  if  anything  he  brought  up  it  is  a  frothy  phlegm,  or  slightly  tinged 
with  bile,  or  with  a  very  florid  tinge  of  blood.  The  blood-stained  is  of  all 
others  the  worst."  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Morgagni  and  Valsalva  made  many  accurate  clinical  and 
anatomical  observations  on  the  disease.  Our  modem  knowledge  dates  from 
Laennec  (1819),  whose  masterly  description  of  the  physical  signs  and 
morbid  anatomy  left  very  little  for  subsequent  observers  to  add  or  modify. 

Incidence. — One  of  the  most  widespread  and  fatal  of  all  acute  diseases, 
pneumonia  has  become  the  "Captain  of  the  Men  of  Death,"  to  use  the  phrase 
applied  by  John  Bunyan  to  consumption.  In  England  and  Wales  in  1916 
there  were  37,916  deaths  from  this  cause.  In  the  United  States  in  the  regis- 
tration area  in  1917  there  were  112,8?1  deaths,  a  rate  of  149.8  per  100,000; 
of  these  65,438  were  due  to  lobar  pneumonia,  37,947  to  broacho-pneumonia, 
and  9,436  were  uuclasstfled.  It  is  a  disease  of  cities,  in  the  overcrowded 
districts  of  which  there  has  been  an  increase  of  late,  particularly  in  America. 

Careful  studies  of  tropical  pneumonia  have  been  made  at  Panama.  At  the 
Ancou  Hospital  among  574  cases  the  mortality  was  3?  per  cent. ;  among  the 
mixed  races,  natives  of  the  Isthmus,  from  50  to  60  per  cent.  The  same  high 
death  rate  prevails  at  the  Colon  Hospital.  Among  the  natives  employed  in  the 
Transvaal  mines  the  disease  was  very  fatal,  killing  a  larger  number  than  any 
other  disease,  tuberculosis  coming  second.  It  is  more  particularly  among  the 
natives  during  the  first  month  of  work  in  the  mines,  443  per  thousand 
pf  9II  deaths  during  this  period.    There  is  a  murked  decline  in  succeeding 
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periods  of  elz  months — from  16  per  thousand  in  the  first  six  mouths  to  9,24 
per  thoueand  in  the  second  six  mouths,  and  5.5  per  thousand  in  the  third 
six  mouths.  Of  a  total  of  6,333  deaths  in  1909-1910  in  the  labor  area,  2,364, 
more  than  one-third,  were  due  to  pneumonia  (Q.  D.  Mayuard).  The  case 
mortality  is  not  extraordinarily  high.  In  Johannesburg  the  deaths  among 
the  colored  people  fell  from  1,196  in  1913-13  (a  rate  of  10.79  per  1,000 
population)  to  335  in  1913-14  (a  rate  of  3.09  per  1,000)  coincident  with  im- 
proronent  in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwellings. 

Etiol<^y. — Aqe. — To  the  sixth  year  the  predisposition  to  pneumonia  is 
marked;  it  diminishes  to  the  fifteenth  year,  but  theu  for  eadi  subsequent 
decade  it  increases.  For  children  Holt's  statistics  of  500  cases  give:  First 
year,  15  per  cent.;  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  year,  62  per  cent.;  from 
the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  year,  31  per  cent.;  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fourteenth  year,  2  per  cent  Lobar  pneumonia  has  been  met  with  in  the  new- 
bom.  The  relation  to  age  is  well  shown  in  the  U.  S.  Census  Report  for 
1900.  The  death-rate  in  persons  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  years  was  100.05 
per  100,000  of  population;  from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  years  it -was  263.12; 
and  in  persons  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  it  was  733.77.  Pneumonia 
may  well  be  called  tiie  friend  of  the  aged.  Taken  off  by  it  in  an  acute,  short, 
not  often  painful  illness,  the  old  escape  those  "cold  gradations  of  decay" 
that  make  the  last  stage  of  all  so  distressing. 

Sbx. — Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females — 533  to  125  in  the 
Jobna  Hopkins  Hospital  series. 

Bacb. — In  the  tlnited  States  pneumonia  is  more  fatal  in  negroes  than 
amon^;  the  whites.  This  was  not  so  marked  in  our  figures  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  but  at  the  Charity  Hospital,  New  Orleans,  and  at  the  Ancon 
and  Colon  hospitals  of  the  Canal  Zone  the  death  rate  among  the  negroes  is 
mach  higher. .  It  is  rare  among  the  Chinese. 

Social  Condition. — The  disease  is  more  common  in  the  .cities.  Over- 
crowding probably  is  a  factor.  Individuals  who  are  much  exposed  to  hardship 
and  cold  are  particularly  liable  to  the  disease.  Newcomers  and  immigrants 
are  stated  to  be  less  susceptible  than  native  inhabitants. 

Pebsokal  Condition. — Debilitating  causes  of  all  sorts  render  individnals 
more  susceptible.  Alcoholism  is  perhaps  the  most  potent  predisposing  fac- 
tor.   Bobust,  healthy  men  are,  however,  often  attacked. 

Pkbviocs  Attack. — No  other  acute  disease  recurs  in  the  same  individual 
with  such  frequency.  Instances  are  on  record  of  individuals  who  have  had 
ten  or  more  attacks.  The  percentage  of  recurrences  has  been  placed  as  high 
as  50.  Netter  gives  it  as  31,  and  he  has  collected  the  statistics  of  eleven 
observers  who  place  the  percentage  at  36.8.  Among  the  highest  figures  for 
recurrences  are  those  of  Benjamin  Rush,  28,  and  Andral,  16, 

Tradua — CoNTCBiON-PNEDMONiA. — Pneumonia  may  follow  directly  upon 
injnry,  particularly  of  the  chest,  without  necessarily  any  lesion  of  the  lung, 
Litten  gives  4,4  per  cent.,  Stern  2,8  per  cent.  Stem  describes  three  clinical 
▼BJ^eties:  first,  the  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia  following  a  contusion  of  the 
ch^t  wall;  secondly,  atypical  cases,  with  slight  fever  and  not  very  characteristic 
physical  signs;  thirdly,  cases  with  the  physical  signs  and  features  of  broncho- 
pneumoDia.    The  last  two  varieties  have  a  favorable  prognosis.    According  to 
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Batlard,  workers  io  ceitain  phosphate  factories,  where  they  brektbe  a  ntj 
dusty  atmosphere,  are  particularly  prone  to  pDeumonia. 

Cold  has  been  for  years  regarded  as  an  important  etiological  factor.  The 
frequent  occurrence  of  an  initial  chill  has  been  one  reason  for  this  wide- 
spread belief.  As  to  the  close  association  of  pneumonia  with  exposure  there 
can  be  no  question.  We  see  the  disease  occur  promptly  after  a  wetting  or  a 
chilling  due  to  some  unusual  eiposure,  or  come  on  after  so  ordinary  catarrh 
of  one  or  two  days'  duration.  Cold  is  now  regarded  simply  as  a  factor  in 
lowering  the  resistance  of  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  tissues. 

CLIM.4TE  AND  Season. — Climate  does  not  appear  to  have  very  much  in- 
fluence, as  pneumonia  prevails  equally  in  hot  and  cold  countries.  It  is  stated 
to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Northern  States,  bat 
the  Census  Reports  show  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  various  State 
groups.  The  disease  is  less  prevalent  in  England  than  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  dry,  overheated  air  of  the  houses  favors  catarrhal  processes 
in  the  air  passages. 

Much  more  important  is  the  influence  of  season.  Statistics  are  almost 
unanimous  in  placing  the  highest  incidence  of  the  disease  in  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  In  Montreal,  January,  the  coldest  month  of  the  year, 
but  with  steady  temperature,  has  usually  a  comparatively  low  death-rate  from 
pneumonia.  The  large  statistics  of  Seitz  from  Munich  and  of  Seibert  of  New 
York  give  the  highest  percentage  in  February  and  March. 

Bacteriology. —  (a)  Michococcds  LANCEOLATua,  Pneuuococcdb  ob  Dip* 
LococcDs  PNEUMONIA  OF  Feaenkel  AND  Weichselbauu.— In  September, 
1880,  Sternberg  inoculated  rabbits  with  his  own  saliva  and  isolated  a  micrococ- 
cus. The  publication  was  not  made  until  April,  1881.  Pasteur  discovered  the 
same  organism  in  the  saliva  of  a  child  dead  of  hydrophobia  in  December,  1880, 
and  the  priority  of  the  discovery  belongs  to  him,  as  his  publication  is  dated 
January,  1881.  There  was,  however,  no  suspicion  that  this  organism  was 
concerned  in  the  etiology  of  lobar  pneumonia,  and  it  was  not  really  until 
April,  1884,  that  Fraenkel  determined  tlutt  the  organism  found  by  Sternberg 
and  Pasteur  in  the  saliva,  and  known  aa  the  coccus  o&  sputum  stspticemia, 
was  the  most  frequent  germ  in  pneumonia. 

The  organism  is  a  somewhat  elliptical,  lance-sbaped  coccus,  usually  occur* 
ring  in  pairs;  hence  the  term  diplococcns.  About  the  organism  in  the  sputum 
a  capsule  can  always  be  demonstrated.  Its  kinship  to  Streptococcvi  pyogenes 
is  regarded  by  many  as  very  close.  B.  Cole  and  his  co-workers  recogniz« 
four  groups  based  upon  well  defined  immunological  differences.  Types  I  and 
II  each  comprise  about  one  third  of  the  cases  with  a  mortality  of  85-30  p«r 
cent  Type  III  comprises  10-15  per  cent,  with  a  mortality  about  50  p«r 
cent,  and  Type  IV,  the  remainder  with  a  mortality  about  12  per  cent.  Organ- 
ifims  of  Type  IV  are  the  commonest  forms  in  the  mouths  of  healthy  indi- 
viduals. A  fifth  well-marked  strain  has  been  determined  in  South  Africa  by 
Lister.  , 

Distribution  in  the  Body. — In  the  bronchial  secretions  and  in  the  affected 
lung  the  pneumococcus  is  readily  demonstrated  in  smears,  and  in  the  la^r 
in  sections.  It  is  possible  to  isolate  the  pneumococcus  from  the  blood  ifi  a 
large  proportion  of  all  cases. 

Pneumococcus   Under  Noemal  CoNDrriONs. — (1)    In   the  Mouth.-^ 
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The  pnenmococcuB  is  present  in  the  moutba  of  a  large  proportion  of  health; 
individuals,  various  observerB  giving  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  poaitive  results, 
The  virulence  is  not  always  uniform,  and  Longcope  and  Fox  ghowed  that  the 
saliva  of  the  same  individual  increased  in  virulence  during  the  winter  months. 
Some  persona  always  harbor  a  virulent  variety.  Buerger  studied  the  com- 
municebility  of  the  organism  from  one  person  to  another  and  it  was  found 
repeatedly  that  normal  individuals — t.  e.,  persons  in  whose  mouths  the 
pneumococous  was  proved  by  repeated  examinations  to  be  absent — acquired  the 
OTgaoisms  by  association  with  cases  of  pneumonia,  or  with  healthy  persons 
in  whose  saliva  pneumococci  were  present. 

(2)  Outside  the  Body. — The  viability  of  the  pneumococcua  is  not  great. 
It  has  been  found  occasionally  in  the  dust  and  sweepings  of  rooms,  but  Wood 
has  shown  (New  York  Commission  Report)  that  the  germs  exposed  to  sun- 
light die  in  a  very  short  time — an  hour  and  a  halt  being  the  limit.  In  moist 
^utum  kept  in  a  dark  room  the  germs  lived  ten  days,  and  in  a  badly  venti- 
lated room  in  which  a  person  with  pneumonia  coughed,  the  germs  suspended 
in  the  air  retained  their  vitality  for  several  hours. 

(6)  Bacillus  pnedmoni^  op  Feiedlander. — This  is  a  larger  organism 
than  the  pneumococcua,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  phimp,  short  rods.  It  also 
shows  a  capsule,  but  presents  marked  differences  from  iS-aenkel's  pneumococ- 
cna.  It  may  cause  broncho-pneumonia  and  other  affections,  and  is  not  a  cause 
of  genuine  lobar  pneumonia.  The  exudate  caused  by  this  bacillus  is  usually 
more  viscid  and  poorer  in  fibrin  than  that  in  diplococcus  pneumonia. 

(g)  Otheb  OnaANisiis. — Various  bacteria  may  be  associated  with  the 
pneumococcua  in  lobar  pneumonia,  the  most  common  of  these  being  Strep- 
tococcus pyogenes,  the  pyogenic  staphylococci,  and  Friedlander's  pneumo- 
bacillus;  but  while  these  latter  may  cause  broncho-pneumonia,  they  have  not 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated  to  be  other  than  secondary  invaders  in  lobar 
pneumonia.  Likewise  the  pneumonias  caused  by  Bacillus  typhosus,  BacUlus 
diphtheria,  and  the  influenza  bacillus  are  not  to  be  identified  with  true  lobar 
pneumonia. 

Clinically,  the  infectious  nature  of  pneumonia  was  recognized  long  before 
we  knew  anything  of  the  pneumococcus.  It  may  occur  in  endemic  form,  local' 
ized  in  certain  housee,  in  barracks,  jails,  and  schools.  As  many  as  ten  occu- 
pants of  one  house  have  been  attacked.  We  have  seen  several  members  of  a 
family  consecutively  attacked  with  a  most  malignant  type  of  pneumonia. 
Among  the  more  remarkable  endemic  outbreaks  is  that  reported  by  W,  B. 
Bodman,  of  Frankfort,  Ey.-  In  a  prison  with  a  population  of  735  there 
occurred  in  one  year  118  cases  of  pneumonia  with  25  deaths.  The  disease 
may  assume  epidemic  proportions.  In  the  Middlesborough  epidemic,  studied 
by  Ballard,  €83  persons  were  attacked,  with  a  mortality  of  21  per  cent. 
During  some  years  pneumonia  is  so  prevalent  that  it  is  practically  pandemic. 
Direct  contagion  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  a  patient  in  the  next  bed  to  a 
pneumonia  case  may  take  the  disease,  or  2  or  3  cases  may  follow  in  rapid 
guccession  in  a  ward.  It  is  very  exceptional,  however,  for  nurses  or  doctors  to 
be  attacked. 

Infeetjon,  the  Symptomt  and  Immunit;. — A  majority  of  persons  harbor 
the  germ  in  mouth,  nose,  or  throat,  but  the  virulence  of  the  ordinary  mouth 
form  is  low  and  varies  with  the  season.    A  virulent  germ  may  be  constant 
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and  ench  persons  are  true  carriers  and  play  an  important  rSle  in  the  spread 
of  the  disease.  Some  individuals  are  less  resistant,  and  in  no  other  acute 
disease  may  so  many  successive  attacks  occur  in  the  same  person.  The 
negro  race  in  the  United  States,  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  in  South  Africa 
shows  an  extreme  Busceptibility ;  on  the  other  hand  the  Chinese  vorkmeo, 
when  in  South  Africa,  showed  an  extraordinary  resistance  to  the  disease. 

There  are  three  phases  in  the  infection — a  period  of  incubation  and  onset, 
the  clinical  manifestations,  and  the  immunization  characterized  by  the  crisis. 
The  attack  is  usually  attributed  to  lowered  general  resistance,  but  experimen- 
tally there  is  basis  for  the  view  that  local  conditions  in  the  long,  such  as  the 
catarrhal  processes,  favor  the  development  of  pneumococci.  Changes  leading 
to  lobar  consolidation  may  be  regarded  as  local  defensive  reactions.  The 
explosive  onset  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  anaphylactic  reaction. 

The  clinical  features  are  a  toxsemia,  plus  disturbances  of  respiratory  and 
circulatory  functions.  The  Intoxication  bears  no  proportion  to  the  local 
lesion.  There  are  profound  general  infections  with  little  or  no  pulmonary 
involvement.  Some  of  the  most  toxic  cases,  particularly  in  the  &ged,  have 
very  slight  lesions,  while  a  lung  may  be  solid  and  tiie  patient  show  no  signs 
of  poisoning.  The  nature  of  the  toxeemia  is  unknown,  nor  whether  due  to 
absorption  of  the  products  of  digestion  of  the  local  exudate,  which  does  not 
seem  likely,  as  the  symptoms  abate  after  crisis  when  this  absorption  is  most 
active.  To  regard  the  symptoms  as  due  to  absorption  of  a  toxin  is  natural  but 
no  special  substance  has  been  discovered  in  the  culture  fluids  of  pneumococci ; 
the  problem  is  under  discussion.  Studies  on  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 
contents  of  the  blood  by  Peabody  show  no  change  in  the  reaction  of  the 
body  tissues  beyond  the  mild  grade  of  acidosis  present  in  all  fevers.  Prob- 
ably, as  Ffeifer  suggests,  it  is  an  endotoxin  produced  from  the  bodies  of  the 
pneumococci. 

The  explanation  of  the  crisis  is  obscure.  Immune  bodies  are  not  con- 
stantly increased  after  it,  or  they  may  not  appear  for  several  days.  Upon 
what  the  neutralization  of  the  toxins  depends  is  doubtful. 

The  serum  of  a  horse  actively  immunized  will  protect  a  mouse  against 
a  million  lethal  doses  when  injected  together;  but  if  injected  only  a  few 
hours  after  the  lethal  dose  it  is  not  possible  to  save  the  animal  (Cole). 
Insufficient  dosage  may  account  for  the  common  failure. and  in  each  case 
the  special  strain  must  be  determined.  A  univalent  serum  was  eflScient  to 
protect  animals  against  about  40  per  cent,  of  cultures  obtained  from  the 
blood  of  patients.  Up  to  the  present  the  serum  has  been  found  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  infections  with  Type  I.  No  effective  serum  has  been  obtained 
for  Type  III  {Pneumococcus  Mvcosus). 

Korbid  Anatomy. — Since  the  time  of  Laennec,  pathologists  have  recog- 
nized three  stages  in  the  inflamed  lung:  engorgement,  red  hepatization,  and 
gray  hepatization. 

In  Uie  stage  of  engorgement  the  lung  tissue  is  deep  red  in  color,  firmer 
to  the  touch,  and  more  solid,  and  on  section  the  surface  is  bathed  with  blood 
and  serum.  It  still  crepitates,  though  not  so  distinctly  as  healthy  lung,  and 
excised  portions  float.  The  air-cells  can  be  dilated  by  insuflflation  from  the 
bronchus.  The  capillary  vessels  are  greatly  distended,  the  alveolar  epithelium 
swollen,  and  the  air-cells  occupied  by  a  variable  number  of  blood  corpuscles  and 
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detached  alveolar  cells.  In  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  the  lung  tissue 
is  solid,  firm,  and  airless.  If  the  entire  lobe  is  involved  it  looks  voluminous, 
and  Ebows  indentations  of  the  ribe.  On  section,  the  surface  is  dry,  reddish- 
brown  in  color,  and  has  lost  the  deeply  congested  appearance  of  the  first 
stage.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  the  friability;  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  healthy  lung,  which  is  torn  with  difficulty.  The  surface  has  a 
granular  appearance  due  to  the  fibrinous  plugs  filling  the  air-cells.  The 
distinctnees  of  this  appearance  varies  greatly  with  the  size  of  the  alveoli, 
which  are  about  0.10  mm.  in  diameter  in  the  infant,  0.15  or  0.16  in  the 
adult,  and  from  0.20  to  0.25  in  old  age.  On  scraping  the  surface  with  a 
knife  a  reddish  viscid  serum  is  removed,  containing  small  granular  masses. 
The  smaller  bronchi  often  contain  fibrinous  plugs.  If  the  lung  has  been 
removed  before  the  heart,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  solid  moulds  of  clot 
filling  the  blood-vessels.  Microscopically,  the  air-cells  are  seen  to  be  occupied 
by  coagulated  fibrin  in  the  meshes  of  which  are  red  blood-corpuscles,  leucocytes, 
and  alveolar  epithelium.  The  alveolar  walls  are  infiltrated  and  leucocytes  are 
seen  in  the  interlobular  tissues.  Cover-glass  preparations  from  the  exudate, 
and  thin  sections  show,  as  a  rule,  the  diplococci,  many  of  which  are  contained 
within  cells.  Staphylococci  and  streptococci  may  also  be  seen  in  some 
cases.  In  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization  the  tissue  has  changed  from  a  red- 
dish-brovm  to  a  grayish-white  color.  The  surface  is  moister,  the  exudate  ob- 
tained on  scraping  is  more  turbid,  tiie  granules  in  the  acini  are  less  distinct, 
tod  the  lung  tissue  is  still  more  friable.  The  air-cells  are  densely  filled  with 
lencocytea,  the  fibrin  network  and  the  red  blood-corpuscles  have  largely  dis- 
ippeaied.  A  more  advanced  condition  of  gray  hepatization  is  that  known 
IS  purulent  i^ltration,  in  which  the  lung  tissue  is  softer  and  bathed  with  a 
purulent  fluid.  Small  abscess  cavities  may  form,  and  by  their  fusion  larger 
<mes,  though  this  is  a  rare  event  in  ordinary  pneumonia- 

Resolution. — The  changes  in  the  exudate  which  lead  to  its  resolution  are 
due  to  an  autolytic  digestion  by  proteolytic  enzymes  which  are  present  much 
more  abundantly  in  gray  hepatization  than  in  the  preceding  stage.  The 
dissolved  exudate  is  for  the  most  part  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  By  following 
the  nitrogen  excess  in  the  urine  the  progress  of  resolution  may  be  followed 
and  even  an  estimate  formed  of  the  amount  of  the  exudate  thus  eliminated. 
H.  W.  Cook  found  in  cases  of  delayed  resolution  that  the  nitrogen  excess 
in  the  orine  (which  persisted  twtil  the  lung  was  clear)  was  very  large, 
and  be  suggests  that  delayed  resolution  may  really  be  a  matter  of  continued 
exudation. 

Qkneeal  Details  of  the  Mobbid  Akatout. — ^In  100  autopsies  at  the 
General  Hospital,  Montreal,  in  Gl  cases  the  right  lung  was  affected,  at  32 
the  left,  in  17  both  organs.  In  37  cases  the  entire  lung,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  narrow  margin  at  the  apex  and  anterior  border,  was  consoli- 
dated. In  34  cases,  the  lower  lobe  alone  was  involved ;  in  13  cases,  the  upper 
lobe  alone.  When  double,  the  lower  lobes  were  usually  affected  together,  but 
in  three  instances  the  lower  lobe  of  one  and  the  upper  lobe  of  the  other  were 
attacked.  In  3  cases,  also,  both  upper  lobes  were  affected.  Occasionally  the 
disease  involves  the  greater  part  of  both  lungs.  In  a  third  of  the  cases,  red 
and  gray  hepatiiation  existed  together.  In  22  instances  there  was  gray 
hepatization.     As  a  rule  the  unaffected  portion  of  the  lung  is  congested 
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or  cedematous.  Whea  tiie  greater  portion  of  a  lobe  is  attacked,  the  UDinvolved 
part  may  be  in  a  state  of  almost  gelatinous  cedema.  The  uoafEected  lung  ii 
usualtj  congested,  particularly  at  the  posterior  part.  This  may  b«  largely 
due  to  post  mortem  subsidence.  The  uninflamed  portions  are  not  always 
congested  and  oedematous.  The  upper  lobe  may  be  dry  and  bloodless  Then 
the  lower  lobe  is  uniformly  consolidat«d.  The  average  wei^t  of  a  normal 
lung  is  about  600  grams,  while  that  of  an  inflamed  organ  may  be  1,600,  2,000, 
or  even  2,500  grams. 

The  bronchi  contain,  as  a  rule,  at  the  time  of  death  a  frothy  serous  fluid, 
rarely  the  tenacious  mucus  so  characterietic  of  pneumonic  sputum.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  usually  reddened,  rarely  swollen.  In  the  affected  areas 
the  smaller  bronchi  often  contain  fibrinous  plugs,  which  may  extend  into  the 
larger  tubes,  forming  perfect  casts.  The  bronchial  glands  are  swollen  and 
may  even  be  soft  and  pulpy.  The  pleural  surface  of  the  inflamed  lung  is 
invariably  involved  when  the  process  becomes  superficial.  Commonly,  there 
is  only  a  thin  sheeting  of  exudate,  producing  slight  turbidity  of  the  mem- 
brane. The  pleura  was  not  involved  in  only  two  of  the  hundred  instances. 
In  some  cases  the  fibrinous  exudate  may  form  a  creamy  layer  an  inch  in 
thickness.    A  serous  exudation  of  variable  amount  is  not  uncommon. 

Lesions  ik  Other  Oboans. — ^The  heart,  particularly  ite  ri^t  chamber, 
is  distended  with  firm,  tenacious  coagula,  which  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
vessels  as  dendritic  moulds.  In  no  other  acute  disease  do  we  meet  with 
coagula  of  such  solidity.  The  spleen  is  often  enlarged,  though  in  only  65 
of  the  100  cases  was  the  weight  above  200  grams.  The  kidneys  show  parenchy- 
matous swelling,  turbidity  of  the  cortex,  and,  in  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases — 26  per  cent — chronic  interstitial  changes. 

Pericarditis  was  present  in  35  of  658  cases  in  our  series  (Chatard). 
Endocarditis  occurred  in  16  of  the  100  post  mortems.  In  6  of  these  the 
endocarditis  was  of  the  simple  character;  in  11  the  lesions  were  ulcerative. 
Of  209  cases  of  malignant  endocarditis  collected  from  tlie  literature,  54 
occurred  in  pneumonia.  Eanthack  found  an  antecedent  pneumonia  in  14.3 
per  cent,  of  cases  of  infective  endocarditis.  In  the  figures  collected  by  £.  F. 
Wells,  of  617  fatal  cases  of  acute  endocarditis,  22.3  per  cent,  were  in  pnea- 
monia.  It  is  more  common  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
Among  668  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  endocarditis 
occurred  in  15  (Marshall).  Myocarditis  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart 
may  be  present  in  protracted  cases. 

Meningitis,  which  is  not  infrequent,  may  be  associated  with  malignant 
endocarditis.  It  was  present  in  8  of  the  100  autopsies.  Of  20  cases  of  menin- 
gitis in  ulcerative  endocarditis  15  occurred  in  pneumonia. 

Croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  may  occur  in  other  parts.  A 
croupous  colitis,  as  pointed  out  by  Bristowe,  is  not  very  unconmion.  It 
occurred  in  5  of  the  100  post  mortems.  It  is  usually  a  thin,  flaky  exudation, 
most  marked  on  the  tops  of  the  folds  of  the  mncous  membrane.  In  one  case 
there  was  a  patch  of  croupous  gastritis,  covering  an  area  2  by  8  cm.,  situated 
to  the  left  of  the  cardiac  orifice.  The  liver  shows  parenchymatous  changes, 
and  often  extreme  engorgement  of  the  hepatic  veins. 

Symptomi. — Codbsb  of  the  Disease  in  Typical  Cases.— We  know  but 
little  of  the  inciibation  period,  but  it  is  probably  very  short    There  are  some- 
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times  ilight  catarrhal  symptoiOB  for  a  day  or  two.  As  a  role,  the  disease  seU 
in  abruptly  witli  a  severe  chill,  which  lasts  from  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  or 
longer.  In  no  acute  disease  is  an  initial  chill  bo  constant  or  so  severe. 
The  patient  may  be  taken  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  or  may  awaken 
out  of  a  sound  sleep  in  a  rigor.  The  temperature  taken  during  the  chill 
■hows  that  the  fever  has  already  begun.  If  seen  shortly  after  the  onset,  the 
patient  usually  has  features  of  an  acute  fever,  and  complains  of  headache 
and  general  pains.  Within  a  few  hours  there  is  pain  in  the  side,  often  of  an 
agonizing  character;  a  short,  dry,  painful  cough  begins,  and  the  respirations 
are  increased  in  frequency.  When  seen  on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  picture 
in  typical  pneumonia  is  more  distinctive  than  that  presented  by  any  other 
acute  disease.  The  patient  lies  often  on  the  affected  side;  the  face  is 
flushed,  particularly  one  or  both  cheeks;  the  breathing  is  hurried,  accom- 
panied  often  with  a  short  expiratory  grunt;  the  ake  nasi  dilate  with  each 
inspiration ;  herpes  is  usually  present  on  the  lips  or  nose ;  the  eyes  are  bright, 
the  pupils  are  often  unequal,  the  expression  is  anxious,  and  there  is  a  fre- 
quent short  coagh  which  makes  the  patient  wince  and  hold  his  side.  The 
expectoration  is  blood-tinged  and  extremely  tenacious.  The  temperature  may 
be  104°  or  105°.  The  pulse  is  full  and  bounding  and  the  pulse-respiration 
ratio  much  disturbed.  Examination  of  the  lungs  shows  the  physical  signs 
of  consolidation  with  blowing  breathing  and  fine  r&les.  After  persisting  for 
from  seven  to  ten  days  the  crisis  occurs,  and  with  a  fall  in'  the  temperature 
the  patient  passes  from  the  condition  of  extreme  distress  and  anxiety  to  one 
of  comparative  comfort. 

Special  FAitubes. — The  fever  rises  rapidly,  and  the  height  may  be  104° 
F-  OP  105"  F.  within  twelve  hours.  Having  reached  the  fastigium,  it  la 
remarkably  constant.  Often  the  two-hour  temperature  chart  will  not  show 
more  than  a  degree  of  variation  for  several  days.  In  children  and  in  cases 
without  chill  the  rise  is  more  gradual.  In  old  persona  and  in  drunkards  the 
temperature  range  is  lower  than  in  children  and  in  healthy  individuals ;  one 
occasionally  meets  with  an  afebrile  pneumonia. 

The  Cnaia. — After  the  fever  has  persisted  for  from  five  to  nine  or  tea 
daya  there  is  an  abrupt  drop,  known  as  the  crisis,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  the  disease.  The  day  of  the  crisis  is  variable.  It 
is  very  uncommon  before  the  third  day,  and  rare  after  the  twelfth.  We  have 
seen  it  as  early  as  the  third  day.  Ftom  the  time  of  Hippocrates  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  more  frequent  on  the  uneven  days,  particularly  the  fiifth  and 
•eveoth;  the  latter  has  the  largest  number  of  cases  (Musser  and  Korris).  A 
precritical  rise  of  a  degree  or  two  may  occur.  In  one  case  the  temperature 
rose  from  106°  to  nearly  107°,  and  then  in  a  few  hours  fell  to  normal. 
Not  even  after  the  chill  in  malarial  fever  do  we  see  such  a  prompt  and  rapid 
drop  in  the  temperature.  The  usual  time  is  from  five  to  twelve  hours,  but 
oft«i  in  an  hour  there  may  occur  a  fall  of  six  or  eight  degrees  (S.  West). 
Thfl  temperature  may  be  subnormal  after  the  crisis,  as  low  as  96°  or  97°. 
ITsaally  there  is  an  abundant  sweat,  and  the  patient  sinks  into  a  comfort- 
abl*  deep.  The  day  after  the  crisis  there  may  be  a  slight  post-critical 
rise.  A  pieudo-cntis  is  not  very  uncommon,  in  which  on  the  fifth  or  sixth 
day  the  temperature  drops  from  104°  or  105°  to  103°,  and  then  rises  again. 
When  the  fall  takes  place  gradually  within  twenty-fonr  hoars  it  is  called 
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a  protracted  crieJe.  If  the  fever  persists  beyond  the  twelfth  day,  the  fall 
is  likely  to  be  by  lysis.  In  cfaildreo  this  mode  of  termination  is  common, 
and  occuired  in  one-third  of  a  series  of  183  cases  reported  by  MoTrill.  Occa- 
eionally  in  debilitated  individuals  the  temperature  drops  rapidly  just  before 
death ;  more  frequently  there  is  an  ante-mortem  elevation.  Id  delayed  resolu- 
tion the  fever  may  persist  for  six  or  eight  weeks.  The  crisis,  the  most 
remarkable  phenomenoQ  of  prteumonJa,  appears  to  represent  Uie  stage  of  active 
immunity  to  the  toxin  of  the  pneumoeoccus.  The  fever,  dyspncea  and  general 
symptoms  disappear  when  the  immunity  reaches  a  certain  stage.  With  the 
fall  in  the  fever  the  respirations  become  reduced  almost  to  normal,  the  pulse 
slows,  and  the  patient  passes  from  perhaps  a  state  of  extreme  hazard  and 
distress  to  one  of  safety  and  comfort,  and  yet,  so  far  as  the  physical  examina- 
tion indicates,  there  is  with  the  crisis  no  special  change  in  the  condition  in 
the  lung.  For  a  study  of  the  problem  see  Emerson,  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital Reports,  Vol.  XV. 

Pain. — There  is  early  a  sharp,  agonizing  pain,  generally  referred  to  the 
region  of  the  nipple  or  lower  axilla  of  the  affected  side,  and  much  aggravated 
on  deep  inspiration  and  on  coughing.  It  is  associated,  as  Aretieus  remarks, 
with  involvement  of  the  pleura.  It  is  absent  in  central  pneumonia,  and 
much  less  frequent  in  apex  pneumonia.  The  pain  may  be  severe  enough  to 
require  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia.  As  has  been  recognized  for  many 
years,  the  pain  may  be  altogether  abdominal,  either  central  or  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  suggeeting  appcndiciiia.  The  operation  for  appendicitis  has  b«en 
performed. 

Dysprum  is  almost  constant  and  even  early  in  the  disease  the  respira- 
tions may  be  30  in  the  minute,  and  on  the  second  or  third  day  between  40 
and  50.  The  movements  are  shallow,  evidently  restrained,  and  if  the  patient 
is  asked  to  draw  a  deep  breath  he  cries  out  with  the  pain.  Expiration  ia 
frequently  interrupted  by  an  audible  grunt.  At  first  with  the  increased 
respiration  there  may  be  no  sensation  of  diBtress.  Later  this  may  be  present 
in  a  marked  degree.  In  children  the  respirations  may  be  80  or  even  100. 
Many  factors  combine  to  produce  the  shortness  of  breath — the  pain  in  the 
side,  the  toxaemia,  the  fever,  acidosis  possibly,  and  the  loss  of  function  in  a 
considerable  area  of  the  lung  tissue.  Sometimes  there  appear  to  be  nervous 
factors  at  work.  That  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  consolidation  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  after  the  crisis,  without  any  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
lung,  the  number  of  respirations  may  drop  to  normal.  The  ratio  between 
the  respirations  and  the  pulse  may  be  1  to  2  or  even  1  to  1.5,  a  disturbance 
rarely  so  marked  in  any  other  disease. 

Cough. — This  usually  comes  on  with  the  pain  in  the  side,  and  at  first  is 
dry,  hard,  and  without  any  expectoration.  Later  it  becomes  very  charac- 
teristic— frequent,  short,  restrained,  and  associated  with  great  pain  in  the 
side.  In  old  persons,  in  drunkards,  in  the  terminal  pneumonias,  and  some- 
times in  young  children,  there  may  be  no  cough.  After  the  crisis  the  cough 
usually  becomes  much  easier  and  the  expectoration  more  easily  expelled. 
The  cough  is  sometimes  persistent,  continuous,  and  by  far  the  most  aggra- 
vated and  distressing  symptom  of  the  disease.  Paroxysms  of  coughing  o£ 
great  intensity  after  the  crises  suggest  a  pleural  exudate. 

Sputum. — 4-  '>i^8k  boemoptysis  may  be  the  initial  symptom.    At  first  the 
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epatum  may  be  mucoid,  but  uaually  after  twenty-four  hours  it  becomee 
blood-tinged,  viscid,  and  very  tenacious.  At  first  quite  red  from  the  un- 
changed blood,  it  gradually  becomes  rusty  or  of  an  orange  yellow.  The 
tenacious  viscidity  of  the  sputum  is  remarkable;  it  often  has  to  be  wiped 
from  the  lips  of  the  patient.  When  jaundice  ia  present  it  may  be  green  or 
yellov.  In  low  types  of  the  disease  the  sputum  may  be  fiuid  and  of  a  dark 
brown  color,  resembling  prune  juice.  The  amount  is  very  variable,  muging 
from  100  to  300  c.  c.  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  100  cases  studied  by 
Emerson,  in  16  there  was  little  or  no  sputum;  in  32  it  was  typically  rusty; 
in  33  blood-streaked;  in  3  cases  the  sputum  was  very  bloody.  In  children 
and  very  old  people  there  may  be  no  sputum  whatever.  After  the  crisis 
the  qoantity  is  variable,  abundant  in  some  cases,  absent  in  others. 

Microscopically,  the  sputum  consists  of  leucocytes,  muciis  corpuscles,  red 
blood-«orpuscles  in  all  stages  of  degeneration,  and  bronchial  and  alveolar 
epithelium.  Hiematoidin  crystals  are  occasionally  met  with.  Of  micro- 
orgamsms  the  pneumococcus  is  usually  present,  and  sometimes  Friedlander's 
bacillus,  the  influenza  bacillus,  streptococci  and  the  colon  bacillus.  Tery  inter- 
esting constituents  are  small  cell  moulds  of  the  alveoli  and  the  librinous  casts 
of  the  bronchioles;  the  latter  may  be  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye;  and 
sometimes  may  form  good-sized  dendritic  casts.  Chemically,  the  expectoration 
is  particularly  rich  in  calcium  chloride. 

Phybicu.  Signs. — Inspection. — The  position  of  the  patient  is  not  con- 
stant He  usually  rests  more  comfortably  on  the  affected  side,  or  he  is 
propped  up  with  the  spine  curved  toward  it.    Orthopniea  is  rare. 

Id  a  small  lesion  no  differences  may  be  noted  between  the  sides;  as  a 
rule,  movement  is  much  less  on  the  affected  side,  which  may  look  larger. 
With  involvement  of  a  lower  lobe,  the  apez  on  the  same  side  may  show  greater 
movement.  The  compensatory  increased  movement  on  the  sound  side  is 
sometimes  very  noticeable  even  before  the  patient's  chest  is  bared.  The  inter- 
costal spaces  are  not  usually  obliterated.  When  the  cardiac  lappet  of  the  left 
upper  lobe  is  involved  there  may  be  a  marked  increase  in  the  area  of  visible 
cardiac  pulsation.  Pulsation  of  the  affected  lung  may  cause  a  marked  move- 
ment of  the  chest  wall  (Qraves).  Other  points  to  be  noticed  in  the  inspection 
are  the  frequency  of  the  respiration,  the  action  of  the  accessory  muscles,  such 
as  the  stemo-cleido-mastoids  and  sealeni,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  nostrils  with 
each  inspiration.  Asynchronous  contractions  of  the  respiratory  muscles  occur 
in  many  cases.  When  fully  developed  the  diaphragm  and  thoracic  respiratory 
muscles  contract  alternately  (Coleman).    It  is  of  grave  significance. 

MenawtUion  may  show  a  definite  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  side 
affected,  rarely  more,  however,  than  1  or  1^  cm. 

Palpation. — The  lack  of  expansion  on  the  affected  side  is  sometimes  more 
readily  perceived  by  touch  than  by  sight.  The  pleural  friction  may  be  felt. 
The  voice  fremitus  is  greatiy  increased  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  healthy  side.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  if  the  bronchi  are  filled 
with  thick  secretion,  or  if,  in  what  is  known  as  massive  pneumonia,  they  are 
filled  with  fibrinous  exudate,  the  tactile  fremitus  may  be  diminished.  It  is 
always  well  to  ask  the  patient  to  cough  before  testing  the  fremitus. 

Percvssutn. — In  the  stage  of  engorgement  the  note  is  higher  pitched  and 
may  have  a  somewhat  tympanitic  quality.    This  can  often  be  obtained  over  the 
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lung  tisane  gnat  above  a  consolidated  area.  L.  A.  Conner  calls  attention  to  a 
point  vhich  all  obeerverB  must  have  noticed,  tbat,  when  the  patient  is  lying 
OD  his  side,  the  percnseioa  at  the  dependent  base  is  "deeper  and  more 
TeBomtnt  than  that  of  the  upper  side/'  which  by  contrast  may  seem  abnormal, 
and  there  may  even  be  a  faint  tubular  element  added  to  the  vesicular  breath- 
ing on  the  compressed  side.  When  the  lung  is  hepatized,  the  percneeion 
note  is  dull,  the  quality  varying  a  good  deal  from  a  note  which  baa  in  it 
a  certain  tympanitic  quality  to  one  of  absolute  flatness.  There  is  not  the 
wooden  flatness  of  effusion  and  the  sense  of  Tesistance  is  not  so  great.  During 
resolution  the  tympanitic  quality  of  tbe  percussion  note  usually  returns.  For 
weeks  or  months  after  convalescence  there  may  be  a  higher-pitcbed  note  on 
tbe  afEected  side.  Wintricb's  change  in  the  percussion  note  when  the  mouth 
is  open  may  be  very  well  marked  in  pneumonia  of  the  upper  lobe.  Occasionally 
there  is  an  almost  metallic  quality  over  tbe  consolidated  area,  and  when  this 
esists  with  a  very  pronounced  amphoric  quality  in  the  breathing  tbe  presence 
of  a  cavity  may  be  suggested.  In  deep-seated  pneumonias  there  may  be  no 
change  in  the  percussion  note  for  several  days. 

AvacuUation. — Quiet,  suppressed  breathing  in  the  affected  part  is  often 
a  marked  feature  in  the  early  stage,  and  is  always  suggestive.  Only  in  a  few 
cases  is  the  breathing  harsh  or  puerile.  Very  early  there  is  beard  at  the 
end  of  inspiration  tbe  fine  crepitant  rile,  a  series  of  minute  cracklings  heard 
close  to  the  ear,  and  perhaps  not  audible  until  a  full  breatii  is  drawn.  This 
is  possibly  a  fine  pleural  crepitus,  as  J.  B.  Leaming  maintained;  it  is  usually 
believed  to  be  produced  in  the  air-cells  and  finer  bronchi  by  tbe  separation 
of  the  sticky  exudate.  In  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  and  when  dulnese 
is  well  defined,  the  respiration  is  tubular.  It  is  beard  first  with  expiration 
(a  point  noted  by  James  Jackson,  Jr.),  and  is  soft  and  of  low  pitch.  Gradually 
it  becomes  more  intense,  and  flnally  presents  an  intensity  unknown  in  any 
other  pulmonary  affection — of  high  pitch,  perfectly  dry,  and  of  equal  length 
with  inspiration  and  expiration.  It  is  simply  tbe  propagation  of  the  laryngeal 
and  tracheal  sounds  through  the  bronchi  end  the  consolidated  lung  tissue. 
The  permeability  of  the  bronchi  is  essential  to  its  production.  Tubular 
breathing  is  absent  in  the  excessively  rare  cases  of  massive  pneumonia  in 
which  the  larger  bronchi  are  completely  filled  with  exudation.  When  resolu- 
tion  begins  mucous  ritles  of  all  sizes  can  be  beard.  At  first  they  are  small 
and  have  been  called  the  redux-crepitvs.  The  voice-sounds  and  the  expiratory 
grunt  are  transmitted  through  the  consolidated  lung  with  great  intensity. 
This  bronchophony  may  have  a  curious  nasal  quality,  to  which  tbe  term 
Rgophony  has  been  given.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  consolidation  ia 
deeply  seated — so-called  central  pneumonia,  in  which  the  physical  signs  are 
slight  or  even  absent,  yet  the  cough,  the  rus^  expectoration,  and  general 
features  make  the  diagnosis  certain. 

CiBcuLATOaT  STHPT0H8. — Duhng  the  chill  the  pulse  is  small,  but  in  th« 
succeeding  fever  it  becomes  full  and  bounding.  In  cases  of  moderate  severity 
it  ranges  from  100  to  120.  It  is  not  often  dicrotic.  In  strong,  healthy 
individuals  and  in  children  there  may  be  no  sign  of  failing  pulse  throughout 
the  attack.  With  extensive  consolidation  the  left  ventricle  may  receive  a 
very  much  diminished  amount  of  blood  and  the  pulse  in  consequence  may  be 
small.    In  the  old  and  feeble  it  may  be  small  and  rapid  from  the  outset. 
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The  pulse  may  be  fall,  soft,  very  deceptive,  and  of  ao  nine  whatever  in 
prognoeis. 

Blood  Pressure.— Ttjuing  the  first  few  days  there  is  so  change.  The 
extent  of  involvement  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  peripheral  blood  pres- 
gnre.  In  the  toxic  cases  the  pressure  may  begin  to  fall  eaily;  a  drop  of 
15-80  mm.  Hg  is  perfectly  safe,  but  a  progressive  fall  indicates  the  need  of 
etimulatiou.  A  sudden  drop  is  rarely  seen  except  just  before  death.  A  slow, 
gradual  fall  of  more  than  SO  mm.  Hg  means  catdio-vascular  asthenia,  and 
calls  for  an  increase  in  the  Btimulation.  The  crisis  has  no  effect  on  the  blood 
pressure.  The  opinion  commonly  held,  that  when  the  blood  pressure  as 
expressed  in  millimeters  of  Hg  does  not  fall  below  the  pulse  rate  expressed 
in  beats  per  minute,  the  outlook  ie  good,  and  vice  versa,  is  by  no  means 
always  correct.  The  heart  sounds  are  usually  loud  and  clear.  During  the 
intensity  of  the  fever,  particularly  in  children,  murmurs  are  not  uncommon 
both  in  the  mitral  and  in  the  pulmonic  areas.  The  second  sound  over  the 
pulmonary  artery  ie  accentuated.  Attention  to  this  sign  gives  a  valuable 
indication  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lesser  circulation.  With  distention  of  the 
right  chambers  and  failure  of  the  right  ventricle  to  empty  itself  completely, 
the  pulmonary  second  sound  becomes  much  less  distinct  When  the  right 
heart  is  engorged  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  dulness  to  the  right  of  the 
stemom.  With  gradual  heart  weakness  and  signs  of  dilatation  the  long  pause 
is  greatly  shortened,  the  sounds  approach  each  other  in  tone  and  have  a 
fetal  character  (embryocardia) . 

There  may  be  a  sudden  early  collapse  of  the  heart  with  very  feeble,  rapid 
pulse  and  increasing  cyanosis.  This  may  happen  on  the  third  day.  Even  when 
these  symptoms  are  very  serious  recovery  may  take  place.  In  other  instances 
without  any  special  warning  death  may  occur  even  in  robust,  previously  heall^y 
men.  Hie  heart  veakness  may  be  due  to  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centre 
and  consequent  lowering  of  the  general  arterial  pressure.  The  soft,  easily  com- 
pressed pulse,  with  the  gray,  ashy  facies,  cold  hands  and  feet,  the  clammy 
perspiration,  and  the  progressive  prostration  tell  of  a  toxic  action  on  the  cir- 
culation. Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  will  be  considered  under  complica- 
tions. 

fJoofl.— i-Pneumococci  are  present  in  the  blood  in  a  large  proportion  of  all 
cases.  Aneemia  is  rare.  A  decrease  in  the  red  cells  may  occur  at  the  time 
of  the  crisis.  There  is  in  most  cases  a  leucocytosis,  which  appears  early, 
persists,  and  disappears  with  the  crisis.  The  leucocytes  may  number  from 
12,000  to  40,000  or  even  100,000  per  cubic  millimetre.  The  fall  in  the 
leucocytes  is  often  slower  than  the  drop  in  the  fever,  particularly  when 
resolution  is  delayed  or  complications  are  present.  The  annexed  chart  gives  a 
study  by  Chatard  of  the  leucocytes  in  582  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital. Uore  than  half  of  the  patients,  about  350,  had  a  leucocytosis  of 
between  16,000  and  35,000,  and  nearly  one-third  (198)  between  20,000 
and  30,000.  The  broken  line  represents  the  mortality  which  is  high  when 
the  lencocjrtes  are  below  10,000,  but  steadily  decreases  and  la  lowest  when 
they  are  between  20,000  and  30,000.  With  the  leucocytes  between  30,000 
and  60,000  the  mortality  is  again  higher.  The  two  patients  with  the  highest 
leucocytosis  of  the  series,  95,000  and  105,000  respectively,  recovered.  A  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  blood-slide  is  the  richness  and  density  of  the  fibrin  net- 
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work.  This  correeponds  to  the  great  increase  in  the  fibrin  elements,  the 
proportion  rising  from  4  to  10  parts  per  thousand.  The  blood-plates  are 
greatly  increased. 

BiQESTivE  OEaANB. — ^Tho  tougoe  is  vhite  and  forred,  and  in  severe  toxic 
cases  rapidly  becomes  drj.  Vomiting  is  not  uncommon  at  Uie  onset  in 
children.    The  appetite  is  lost.    Constipation  is  more  common  than  diarrhoea. 
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A  distressing  and  sometimes  dangerous  symptom  is  meteorism.  Fibrinous, 
pneumococcic  exudates  may  occur  in  the  conjiinctiTse,,nose,  mouth,  prepuce, 
and  anus  (Cary).  The  liver  may  be  depressed  by  the  large  right  lung,  or 
enlarged  from  the  engorged  right  heart  or  as  a  result  of  the  infection.  The 
spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  and  the  edge  can  be  felt  during  a  deep  inspira- 
tion. 

Seih. — Among  cutaneous  symptoms  one  of  the  moat  interesting  is  the 
association  of  herpes  with  pneumonia.     Not  excepting  malaria,  we  see  labial 
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herpes  more  freqnently  in  ihis  than  in  any  other  disease,  occnrring,  as  it 
does,  in  from  13  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  favor- 
able prognosis,  and  figures  have  been  quoted  in  proof  of  this  assertion. 
It  may  also  occur  on  the  nose,  genitals,  and  anus.  Its  significance  and  rela- 
tion to  the  disease  are  unknown.  At  the  height  of  the  disease  sweats  are  not 
common,  but  at  the  crisis  they  may  be  profuse.  Redness  of  one  cheek  is  a 
phenomenon  long  recognized  in  pneumonia,  and  is  usually  on  the  same  side  as 
the  disease.  A  diffuse  erythema  is  occasionally  seen,  and  in  rare  cases  pur- 
pura.   Jaundice  is  referred  to  among  the  complications. 

Ubimk. — Early  in  the  disease  it  presents  the  usual  febrile  characters  of 
high  color,  high  specific  gravity,  and  increased  acidity,  A  trace  of  albumin 
is  very  common.  There  may  be  tube-casts,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  eustence 
of  albumin,  tube-casts,  and  blood  indicates  the  presence  of  an  acute  nephritis. 
The  nrea  and  uric  acid  are  nsnally  increased  at  first,  but  may  be  much 
diminished  before  the  crisis,  to  increase  greatly  with  its  onset.  Robert 
Hutchison's  researches  show  that  a  true  retention  of  chlorides  within  the 
body  takes  place,  the  average  amount  being  about  3  grams  daily.  It  is  a  more 
constant  feature  of  pneumonia  than  of  any  other  febrile  disease,  and  this  being 
the  case,  a  diminution  of  the  chlorides  in  the  urine  may  be  of  value  in 
the  diagnosis  from  pleurisy  with  effusion  or  empyema.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  chlorides  may  be  absent.  Hsematuria 
is  a  rare  complication. 

Cebebrai.  Symptoms. — Headache  is  common.  In  children  vomiting  or 
convulsions  may  occur  at  &e  outset.  Apart  from  meningitis,  considered  sep- 
arately, one  may  group  the  cases  with  marked  cerebral  features  into : 

First,  the  so-called  cerebral  pneumonias  of  children,  in  which  the  disease 
seta  in  with  a  convulsion,  and  there  are  high  fever,  headache,  delirium,  great 
irritabili^,  muscular  tremor,  and  perhaps  retraction  of  the  head  and  neck 
with  £emig*B  sign  and  an  extensor  plantar  refiex.  The  diagnosis  of  meningitis 
is  Qsnally  made,  and  the  local  affection  may  be  overlooked. 

Secondly,  the  cases  with  maniacal  symptoms.  These  may  occur  at  the 
very  outset,  and  there  may  be  no  suspicion  whatever  that  the  disease  is  other 
than  acute  mania. 

Thirdly,  alcoholic  cases  with  the  features  of  delirium  tremens.  It  should 
be  an  invariable  rule,  even  if  fever  be  not  present,  to  examine  the  lungs  in  a 
case  of  mania  a  potu. 

Fourthly,  cases  vrith  toxic  features,  rather  resembling  those  of  urtemia. 
Without  a  chill  and  without  congh  or  pain  in  the  side,  a  patient  may  have 
fever,  a  little  shortness  of  breath,  and  then  gradually  grow  dull  mentally,  and 
within  three  days  be  in  profound  toxaemia  with  low,  muttering  delirium. 

It  is  stated  that  apex  pneumonia  is  more  often  accompanied  with  severe 
delirium.  Occasionally  the  cerebral  symptoms  occur  immediately  after  the 
crisis.  Mental  disturbance  may  persist  during  and  after  convalescence,  and 
in  a  few  instances  delusional  insanity  follows,  the  outlook  in  which  is  favor- 
able. 

Hemiplegia  may  be  due  to  thrombosis,  embolism,  abscess  or  oedema.  Witii- 
ington  called  attention  to  a  form  associated  with  encephalitis.  It  may  be 
transient  and  recovery  complete.^  Transient  aphatia,  with  or  without  bemi- 
pfcgia,  piay  occup  an4  thepe  8Jp  e^s^  in  yljich  no  gross  lesions  hav?  beeq 
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found,  BO  that  it  has  been  euggested  that  it  is  due  to  oadema  or  to  a  Telative 
JBcfaaeniia.  Inequality  of  the  pupila  Ib  uot  unconunon  but  has  no  epecial  Big- 
oificauce. 

ComplieatioiiB. — Compared  with  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia  has  but  few 
eomplicationa  and  still  fever  sequelee.    The  most  important  are  the  following : 

PtevHay  is  an  inevitable  event  when  the  inflammation  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  lung,  and  thus  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  complication.  But  there  are 
caaeB  in  which  the  pleuritic  features  take  the  first  place.  The  exudation  may 
be  sero-fibrinous  with  copious  effusion,  differing  from  that  of  an  ordinary 
acute  pleurisy  in  the  greater  richness  of  the  fibrin,  which  may  form  thick, 
tenacious,  curdy  layers.  Pneumonia  on  one  side  with  extensive  pleurisy  on 
the  other  is  sometimes  a  puzzling  complication  to  diagnose,  and  an  aspirating 
needle  may  be  required  to  settle  the  question.  Empyema  is  a  most  common 
complication  occurring  in  2.3  per  cent,  of  clinical  cases  collected  by  Musser 
and  Korris  and  in  3.6  per  cent,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  series.  During 
the  eight  years,  1883-'90,  there  were  at  Guy's  Hospital  7  cases  of  empyema 
among  445  cases  of  pneumonia,  while  in  the  eight  years,  1891-'98,  there  were 
38  cases  among  896  cas^  of  pneumonia  (Hale  White).  Infiuenza  may  be 
responsible  for  the  increase.  The  pneumococcus  is  usually  present;  in  a  few 
the  Btreptococcug,  in  which  case  the  prognosis  is  not  so  good.  Some  cases  may 
be  due  to  extension  from  or  rupture  of  a  small  lung  abscess.  Recurrence  of 
the  fever  after  the  crisis  or  persistence  of  it  after  the  tenth  day,  with  sweats, 
leucocytosis,  and  an  aggravation  of  the  cough,  are  suspicious  symptoms.  The 
dulnesB  persists  at  the  base,  or  may  extend.  The  breathing  is  feeble  and  there 
are  no  rales.  Such  a  condition  may  be  closely  simulated,  of  course,  by  a  thick- 
ened pleura.  Exploratory  aspiration  may  settle  the  question  at  once.  There 
ire  obscure  cases  in  which  the  pus  has  been  fouud  only  after  operation,  as  the 
collection  may  be  very  small.    The  X-rays  often  give  aid. 

Pericarditis,  one  of  the  most  serious  of  complications,  was  present  in  35  of 
658  patients  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (Chatard).  It  is  often  a  terminal 
affair  and  overlooked.  The  mortality  is  very  high;  31  of  the  35  patients  died. 
It  was  most  frequently  associated  with  pneumonia  of  the  right  lung.  In  only 
three  instances  was  tite  amount  of  fluid  above  500  c.  c.  Pleurisy  is  an  almost 
confltsnt  accompaniment,  being  present  in  28  of  the  29  autopsies  in  my  series. 

Endocarditis. — The  valves  on  the  left  side  are  more  commonly  attacked, 
and  particularly  if  the  seat  of  arterio-Bclerosie.  It  is  especially  liable  to  attack 
persons  with  old  valvular  disease.  There  may  be  no  symptoms  indicative  of 
thia  complication  even  in  very  severe  eases.  It  may,  however,  be  suspected  in 
cases  (1)  in  which  the  fever  is  protracted  and  irregular;  (2)  when  signs  of 
Beptic  mischief  arise,  such  as  chills  and  sweats;  (3)  when  embolic  phenomena 
appear.  The  frequent  complication  of  meningitis  with  the  endocarditis  of 
pneumonia  gives  prominence  to  the  cerebral  symptoms  in  these  cases.  Th« 
physical  signs  may  be  deceptive.  There  are  instances  in  which  no  cardiac 
murmurs  have  been  heard.  In  others  the  occurrence  under  observation  of  a 
loud,  rough  murmur,  particularly  if  diastolic,  is  extremely  suggestive. 

Ante-mortem  clotting  in  the  heart,  upon  which  the  old  writers  laid  great 
stress,  is  very  rare.  Thrombosis  in  the  peripheral  veins  is  also  unconmion. 
Three  cases  occurred  in  the  Hopkins  clinic,  which  have  been  reported  by 
Steiner,  who  was  able  to  collect  only  54  cases  from  the  literature.    In  36  out 
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of  44  cases  which  were  fully  reported,  the  thromboeis  occurred  during  conva- 
lescence. It  ie  almoBt  alwaye  in  the  femoral  veins.  A  rare  complication  ii 
embolism  of  one  of  the  larger  arteries.  The  senior  author  saw  an  instance  of 
embolism  of  the  femoral  artery  at  the  height  of  pneumonia,  which  Daceesi- 
tftted  unpntation  at  the  thigh.    The  patient  recovered. 

Meningitis  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  complication  and  varies  very  much 
tt  different  times  and  in  different  regions.  The  Montreal  series  is  rather 
ezceptioDal,  as  8  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  had  this  complication.  In  twenty 
years  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  25  cases  of  pneumococcus 
meningitis,  in  18  of  which  pneumonia  was  present.  In  16  of  the  cases  the 
organism  was  demonstrated  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  Endocarditis  waa 
present  in  7  of  the  18  cases.  The  percentage  of  meningitis  in  the  pneumonia 
cases  was  2.4,  which  is  lower  than  the  figures  of  Musaer  and  Norria  of  3.0 
per  cent  in  4,883  autopsies.  It  usually  comes  on  at  the  height  of  the  fever, 
and  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  is  not  recognized  unless  the  base  is  involved, 
which  is  not  common.  Occurring  later  in  IJie  disease,  it  is  more  easily  diag- 
nosed. The  prognosis  is  bad;  all  of  our  patients  died.  A  few  instances  of 
recovery  are  on  record. 

Peripheral  nevritie  is  a  rare  complication,  of  which  several  cases  have 
been  deecribed. 

Oiulric  complications  are  rare.  Fuasell  has  dravm  attention  to  the  occur- 
rence of  acute  dilaiation  of  the  stomach.  Persistent  vomiting,  sudden  ab- 
dominal distention  and  collapse  are  the  most  common  features.  A  croupous 
gaibitis  has  been  mentioned.  The  croupovs  colitis  may  induce  severe  diar- 
rhoea. It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  have  early  pain,  either  in  the  region 
of  the  umbilicus  or  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  a  suspicion  of  appendicitis  ie 
anrased ;  indeed,  a  catarrhal  form  of  this  disease  may  occur  coincidently  with 
the  pneumonia.  In  other  instances  so  localized  may  the  pain  be  in  the  region 
of  the  pancreas,  associated  with  meteorism  and  high  fever,  that  the  diagnosis 
of  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  is  made.  Such  s  case  occurred  in  the  wards 
of  our  colleague  Dr.  Halsted.  The  patient  was  admitted  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition, all  the  symptoms  were  abdominal,  and  the  apex  pneumonia  was  not 
discovered.  Peritonitis  is  a  rare  complication,  of  which  we  have  had  only 
two  or  three  instances.  It  is  sometimes  in  the  upper  peritoneum,  and  a  direct 
extension  through  the  diaphragm.  It  is  usually  in  the  severer  cases  and  not 
easy  to  recognize.  In  one  ca£e,  indeed,  in  which  there  waa  a  friction  along 
the  costal  border,  which  we  thought  indicated  a  peritonitis,  it  was  communi- 
cated from  the  diaphragmatic  pleura.  Meteorism  is  not  infrequent,  and  is 
som«tiines  serious.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  due  to  a  defect  in  the  mechanical 
action  of  the  diaphragm,  in  others  to  an  acute  septic  catarrh  of  the  bowels, 
or  to  a  toxic  paresis  of  the  walls,  occasionally  to  peritonitis.  Jaundice  occurs 
with  curious  irregularity  in  different  outbreaks  of  the  disease.  In  Baltimore 
it  waa  more  common  among  the  negro  patients.  It  sets  in  early,  is  rarely 
vary  intense,  and  has  not  the  characters  of  obstructive  jaundice.  There  are 
caaea  in  which  it  assumes  a  very  serious  form.  The  mode  of  production  is  not 
well  aacertftined.  It  does  not  appear  to  bear  any  definite  relation  to  the 
degree  of  hepatic  engorgement,  and  it  is  not  always  due  to  catarrh  of  the 
dneta.     Pooaibly  it  may  be,  in  great  part,  hfiKuatogenoua. 
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Parotitis  occasionally  occura,  commonly  in  asBociation  with  endocarditis. 
In  children,  middle-ear  disease  is  not  an  infrequent  complication. 

Kepkritis  does  not  often  follow  pneamonia. 

Arthritis  occurred  in  6  of  668  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (How- 
ard). It  may  precede  the  onset,  and  the  pneumonia,  possibly  with  endocarditis 
and  pleurisy,  may  occar  as  a  complication.  In  other  instances  at  the  height 
of  the  pneumonia  one  or  two  joints  may  become  red  and  sore  or  after  the 
crisis  has  occurred  pain  and  swelling  may  come  on  in  the  joints.  It  is  a  serious 
complication  as  recovery  is  often  slow  and  a  stiff  joint  may  follow. 

fielapie. — There  are  cases  in  which  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  day  the 
fever  subsides,  and  after  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  a  day  or  two  a 
rise  occurs  and  fever  may  persist  for  another  ten  days  or  even  two  weeks. 
Though  this  might  be  termed  a  relapse,  it  is  more  correct  to  regard  it  as  an 
instance  of  an  anomalous  course  or  delayed  resolution.  Wagner,  who  has 
studied  the  subject  carefully,  says  that  in  his  experience  of  1,100  cases  he 
met  with  only  3  doubtful  cases.  When  it  does  occur,  the  attack  is  usually 
abortive  and  mild.  In  one  case,  with  pneumonia  of  the  right  lower  lobe, 
crisis  occurred  on  the  seventh  day,  and  after  a  normal  temperature  for  thir- 
teen days  he  was  discharged.  That  night  he  had  a  shaking  chill,  followed  by 
fever,  and  he  had  recurring  chills  with  reappearance  of  the  pneumonia.  In  a 
second  case  the  crisis  occurred  on  the  third  day,  and  there  was  recurrence  of 
pneimionia  on  the  thirteenth  day. 

Recurrence  is  more  conunon  in  pneamonia  than  in  any  other  acute  disease. 
Bush  gives  an  instance  in  which  there  were  38  attacks.  Other  authorities  nar- 
rate cases  of  8,  10,  and  even  more  attacks. 

Convalescence  in  pneumonia  is  usually  rapid,  and  sequeke  are  rare.  After 
the  crisis,  sudden  death  has  occurred  when  the  patient  has  got  up  too  soon. 
With  the  onset  of  fever  and  persistence  of  the  leucocytosis  the  affected  side 
should  be  very  carefully  examined  for  pleurisy.  With  a  persistence  of  the 
dulness  the  physical  signs  may  be  obscure,  but  the  use  of  a  small  exploratory 
needle  or  the  X-rays  will  help  to  clear  the  diagnosis. 

Clinical  Tarietiea. — Local  variations  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  most 
marked  deviations  from  the  usual  type.  Apex  pneumonia  is  said  to  be  more 
often  associated  with  adynamic  features  and  with  marked  cerebral  symptoms. 
The  expectoration  and  cough  may  be  slight.  Migratory  or  creeping  pneumonia 
is  a  form  which  successively  involves  one  lobe  after  the  other.  Double  pneu- 
monia has  no  peculiarities  other  ihan  the  greater  danger  connected  with  it. 
Massive  pneumonia  is  a  rare  form,  in  which  not  alone  the  air-cells  but  the 
bronchi  of  an  entire  lobe  or  even  of  a  lung  are  filled  with  the  fibrinous  exu- 
date. I'he  auscultatory  signs  are  absent;  there  is  neither  fremitus  nor  tubu- 
lar breathing,  and  on  percussion  the  lung  is  absolutely  flat.  It  closely  resem- 
bles pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  moulds  of  the  bronchi  may  be  expectorated 
in  violent  fits  of  coughing. 

Central  Pneumonia. — ^The  inflammation  may  he  deep-seated  at  the  root 
of  the  lung  or  centrally  placed  in  a  lobe,  and  for  several  days  the  diagnosis 
may  be  in  doubt.  It  may  not  be  until  the  third  or  fourth  day  that  a  pleural 
friction  is  detected,  or  that  dulness  or  blowing  breathing  and  riLles  are  recog- 
nized. The  senior  author  saw  with  Drs.  H.  Adler  and  Chew  a  young,  thin- 
chested  girl  in  whom  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  all  the  usual  symptoms  of 
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pDenmonia  were  present  without  any  physical  signs  other  than  a  few  clicking 
rales  at  the  left  apex  behind.  The  thinness  of  the  patient  greatly  facilitated  the 
examination.  The  general  features  of  pneumonia  continned,  and  the  crisis 
occurred  on  the  seventh  day. 

Pneumonia  in  Infants. — It  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  new-born.  In  in- 
fants it  very  often  sets  in  with  a  convulsion.  The  apex  of  the  lung  seems 
more  frequently  involved  than  in  admits,  and'  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  more 
marked.  The  torpor  and  coma,  particularly  if  they  follow  convulsions,  and 
the  preliminary  stage  of  excitement,  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis. 
Pnenmonic  sputum  is  rarely  seen  in  children.  ^ 

Pneduonia  in  the  Aqed. — The  disease  may  be  latent  and  set  in  with- 
out a  chill;  the  cough  and  expectoration  are  slight,  the  physical  signs  ill- 
defined  and  changeable,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  outof  all  proportion 
to  the  ntent  of  the  local  lesion. 

Pneduonia  in  Alcoholic  Subjeotb. — The  onset  is  insidious,  the  symp- 
toms masked,  the  fever  slight,  and  the  clinical  picture  usually  that  of  delirium 
tremens.  The  thermometer  alone  may  indicate  the  presence  of  an  acute  dis- 
ease. Often  the  local  condition  is  overlooked,  as  the  patient  nukes  no  com- 
plaint, and  there  may  be  very  little  dyspnoea,  no  cough,  and  no  sputum. 

Tehminal  Pneomonia. — The  wards  and  the  post  mortem  room  show  a 
very  striking  contrast  in  their  pneumonia  statistics,  owing  to  the  occurrence 
of  what  may  be  called  terminal  pneumonia.  During  the  winter  months  pa- 
tients with  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  arteriosclerosis,  heart  disease, 
nephritis,  and  diabet<»  are  not  infrequently  carried  off  by  a  pneumonia  which 
may  give  few  or  no  signs.  In  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  series  of  658  cases, 
there  were  35  cases  of  this  variety,  20  of  which  were  associated  with  cardio- 
vascular and  14  with  renal  disease.  It  is  nearly  always  of  the  lobar  form. 
There  may  be  slight  fever,  with  increase  in  the  respirations,  but  the  patient 
is  near  the  end  and  perhaps  not  in  a  condition  in  which  a  thorough  physical 
examination  can  be  made.  In  our  series  the  right  lung  was  involved  in  19 
cases  and  9  had  a  low  leucocyte  count  In  diabetic  patients  the  disease  often 
runs  a  rapid  and  severe  course,  and  may  end  in  abscess  or  gangrene. 

Seoondabt  Pneumonia. — This  is  met  with  chiefly  in  the  specific  fevers, 
particularly  diphtheria,  iyphoid  fever,  typhus,  influenza,  and  the  plague.  Ana- 
tomically, it  rarely  presents  the  typical  form  of  red  or  gray  hepatization.  The 
surface  is  smoother,  not  so  dry,  and  it  is  often  a  pseudo-lobar  condition,  a  con- 
Bolidation  caused  by  closely  set  areas  of  lobular  involvement.  Histologically, 
it  is  characterized  in  many  .instances  by  a  more  cellular,  less  fibrinous  exudate, 
which  may  also  infiltrate  the  alveolar  walls.  Bacteriologically,  the  pneu- 
mococcQB  may  be  the  dominant  organism;  but  Friedlander's  bacillus,  strepto- 
cocci, staphylococci,  the  influenza  and  colon  bacillus  have  been  found. 

The  symptoms  of  the  secondary  pneumonias  often  lack  the  striking  defi- 
niteoesB  of  the  primary  lobar  pneumonia.  The  pulmonary  features  may  be 
latent  or  masked  altogether.  There  may  be  no  cough  and  only  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  nnmber  of  respirations.  The  lower  lobe  of  one  lung  is  most  com- 
monly involved,  and  Hie  physical  signs  are  obscure  and  rarely  amount  to  more 
than  impaired  resonance,  feeble  breathing,  and  a  few  crackling  r&les. 

EpiDBifio  pNEtTHONiA  IS,  as  a  rule,  more  fatal,  and  often  displays  minor 
complications  which  vary  in  different  outbreaks.    In  some  the  cerebral  mani- 
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feBtatiom  are  marked;  in  others,  the  cardiac;  in  others  ^ain,  the  gsstro-in- 
teetinal. 

Lasvai,  Pnedmonia. — Mild,  abortive  types  are  seen,  particularly  in  inati- 
tutions  when  pDeimioniB  Ib  prevailing  extensively.  A  patient  may  have  the 
initial  symptoms  of  the  disease,  a  slight  chill,  moderate  fever,  a  fev  indefi- 
nite local  eigns,  and  herpes.  The  whole  process  may  only  Ust  for  two  or  three 
days;  some  authors  recognize  even  a  one-day  pneumonia. 

AflTHSNio,  Toxic,  or  Ttphoid  PNEtruoNU. — The  toxsemic  features  domi- 
nate the  scene  throughout.  The  local  lesions  may  be  slight  in  ^tent  and  the 
subjective  phenomena  of  the  disease  absent.  The  nervous  symptoms  usually 
predominate.  There  are  delirium,  prostration,  and  early  weakness.  Very  fre- 
quently there  is  jaundice.  Gastro-intestinal  eymptoms  may  be  present,  par- 
ticularly diarrhcea  and  meteoiism.  In  such  a  case,  seen  about  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  condition  is  one  of  asthenic 
pneumonia  or  one  of  typhoid  fever  which  has  set  in  with  early  localization  in 
the  lung.  Here  the  Widal  reaction  and  blood  cultures  are  important  aids. 
Possibly,  too,  there  is  a  mixed  infection,  and  the  streptococcus  pyogenes  may 
be  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  toxic  features.  ' 

Association  of  Pneumonia  with  Othbk  Diseases. — (a)  With  Malana. 
—A  malarial  pneumonia  is  described  and  thought  to  be  particularly  prevalent 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  One  hears  of  it,  indeed,  even  where  true 
malaria  is  rarely  seen.  Pneumonia  is  a  common  disease  in  the  tropics  and  often 
attacks  the  subjects  of  malaria.  The  prognosis  is  bad  in  the  lestivo-antumnal 
infections.  A  special  form  of  pneumonia  due  to  the  malarial  parasite  is  un- 
known. Yet  there  are  cases  reported  by  Craig  and  others  in  which  in  an  acute 
maUrial  infection  the  features  suggest  pneumonia  at  the  onset,  but  the  para- 
sites are  found  in  the  blood,  and  under  the  use  of  quinine  the  fever  drops 
rapidly  and  the  pneumonia  symptoms  clear  up.  In  some  instances  we  have 
found  a  diill  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  pneumonia  to  be  associated  with  a 
malarial  infection. 

(&)  PneumoTua  and  Acuta  Arthritis. — We  have  already  spoken  under 
complications  of  this  association,  which  is  more  frequently  seen  in  children. 

(c)  Pneumonia  and  Tuberculosis. — Subjects  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis may  die  of  an  acute  lobar  pneumonia.  A  point  to  be  specially  borne 
in  mind  is  the  fact  that  acute  tuberculous  pneumonia  may  set  in  with  all  the 
features  and  physical  signs  of  lobar  pneumonia. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  association  of  pneumonia  with  typhoid  fever 
and  influenza,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sections  on  those  diseases. 

P08T-OPBEAT10N  Pneumonia. — ^Before  the  days  of  anesthesia,  lobar  pneu- 
monia was  a  well-recognized  cause  of  death  after  surgical  injuries  and  opera- 
tions. Norman  Cheevers,  in  an  early  number  of  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports, 
called  attention  to  it  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death  after  surgical 
procedures,  and  Ericbsen  states  that  of  41  deaths  after  surgical  injuries  23 
cases  showed  signs  of  pneumonia.  In  the  statistics  collected  by  Homans  the 
mortality  due  to  lung  complications  after  laparotomies  ranged  from  0.56  to 
1S.5.  Operations  on  the  stomach  seem  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  be  followed 
by  pneumonia.  The  low  figure,  0.66,  in  Kronlein's  clinic  may  be  attributed 
to  the  nee  of  ether  by  the  open  method,  to  the  absence  of  all  preparation  on 
tbe  ttble  and  to  shortening  as  much  as  possible  the  period  of  ansastheeia.    The 
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OMB  ma;  be  divided  into  t^ree  groups:  (1)  lohftlation  or  anEestheiia  patn- 
moBJa  vhidi  may  be  lobar  or  broncbo-poeimioiiia.  (3)  Hypostatic  poeamoma 
due  to  enfeebled  circulation.  (3)  Embolic  cases  viUt  sadden  onset  The 
nnite  may  be  lymphatic  or  by  the  vans. 

ANiBSTHESiA  pNBUHONiA. — The  cftses  appear  to  be  quite  as  frequent  after 
chlorofona  as  after  ether.  The  Tspor  of  the  aiuesthetic  may  itself  have  a 
damaging  influence  on  the  bronchial  and  alveolar  epithelium,  but  a  more  im- 
portant influence  is  the  aspiration  of  mucus  and  saliva  into  the  air  passages 
daring  the  ancesthesia.  Thorough  disinfection  of  the  mouth  and  throat  before  - 
(^ration  is  a  useful  preventive  measure.  W.  PaBt«nr  called  attention  to  a 
condition  of  massive  collapse  of  the  lungs  due  to  deflation  of  the  lower  lobes, 
owing  to  imperfect  action  or  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm.  He  published  tho 
statistics  8t  lung  complications  at  the  Hiddlesex  Hoepital;  following  3,559 
abdominal  operstionB  t^ere  were  :S01  pulmonary  complications,  witii  45  deatiie. 
Among  these  pneumonia  heads  the  list  with  88  cases  and  31  deaths.  The  com- 
plications are  much  more  numerous  in  operations  above  the  umbilicus.  The 
jmeumonia  is  usually  patchy,  involving  both  lungs;  sometimes  it  is  lobar, 
and  as  a  rule  the  signs  are  veil  marked  within  the  first  two  days  after  opera- 
tion. The  collapse,  to  which  Pasteur  calls  attention,  may  involve  both  lower 
lobes  or  only  one  lung,  and  it  may  simulate  pneumonia  very  dosely,  or  may 
initiate  it.  When  unilateral,  the  mediastinum  and  heart  are  drawn  towards 
the  affected  side.  It  may  come  on  with  great  suddenness,  and  when  widespread 
it  may  prove  fatal.  / 

Delated  Resolutioh'. — The  lung  is  restored  to  its  normal  state  by  the 
liquefaction  and  absorption  of  the  exudate.  There  are  cases  in  which  resolu- 
tion takes  place  rapidly  without  i^iy  increase  in  (or,  indeed,  without  any)  ex- 
pectoration; on  the  other  hand,  during  resolution  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
in  the  sputum  the  little  plugs  of  fibrin  and  leucocytes  which  have  been  loos- 
ened  from  the  air-cells  and  expelled  by  conning.  A  variable  time  is  taken 
in  the  restoration  of  the  lung.  Sometimes  within  a  we^  or  ten  days  the  dul- 
ncm  is  greatiy  diminished,  the  breath-sounds  become  clear,  and,  so  far  as 
physical  signs  are  any  guide,  the  lung  seems  perfecUy  restored.  Delayed  reso- 
lution occurs  in  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  cases.  Of  40  cases  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kioB  Hospitel,  33  were  males  and  7  females;  23  of  the  patients  were  negroes,  a 
Tcry  high  incidence.  The  lower  lobe  is  most  frequently  involved,  37  cases  in 
this  series,  usually  the  right  one  and  as  a  role  only  one  lobe.  The  duration 
was  to  the  fourth  week  5  cases,  fifth  week  10  cases,  sixth  week  4  cases,  ninth 
week  3  cases,  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  weeks  each  one  case.  In  one  patient 
tiie  left  lung,  except  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  lobe,  remained  solid  for 
eleven  weeks  and  then  cleared  perfectly. 

Clinically,  there  are  several  groups  of  cases:  First,  those  in  which  tiie 
criKis  occurs  naturally,  the  temperature  falls  and  remains  normal;  but  the 
local  features  persist — well-marked  flatness  with  tubular  breathing  and  r&les. 
Besohition  may  occur  ybtj  slowly  and  gradually,  taking  from  two  to  three 
wedcs.  In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  temperature  falls  by  lysis,  and  witii  tlM 
persistence  of  the  local  signs'  there  is  slight  fever,  sometimes  sweats  and  rapid 
poise.  The  condition  may  persist  for  three  or  four  weeks  and  during  all  this 
time  there  may  be  little  or  no  sputum.  The  practitioner  is  naturally  much 
exercised,  and  he  dreads  lest  tuberculosis  should  supervene.    In  a  third  group 
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the  crisie  occurs  or  the  fever  falls  by  Ijsis;  but  the  consolidation  persista,  and 
there  mfty  be  intense  bronchisl  breathing,  with  few  or  no  relies,  or  the  fever 
may  lecur  and  the  patient  may  die  exhausted. 

Tgrmimation  ih  Chkonio  Pnecuonia. — The  exudate  may  organize  and 
the  alveolar  walls  thicken  with  the  gradual  production  of  a  chronic  inter- 
stitial or  fibroid  pneumonia.  In  one  pneumonia  autopsy  on  a  patient  aged 
58,  dead  on  the  thirty-second  day  from  the  initial  chill,  the  right  lung  was 
solid  and  the  cut  surface  grayish  in  color  with  a  Smooth,  translucent  appear- 
ance. This  i6  most  frequently  seen  as  a  sequence  of  delayed  resolution  in 
debilitated  subjects.  Milne  found  10  instances  of  organization  of  the  exudate 
among  150  fatal  cases.  The  shortest  duration  in  the  series  was  twenty-three 
days. 

Ordinary  lobar  pneumonia  never  terminates  in  tuberculosis.  T!A  instances 
of  caseous  pneumonia  and  softening  which  have  followed  an  acute  pneumonic 
process  have  been  tuberculous  f  roin  the  outset. 

Teruimation  in  Abscess. — This  occurred  in  4  of  the  100  autopsies. 
Usually  the  lung  breaks  down  in  limited  areas  and  the  abscesses  are  not  large, 
but  they  may  fuee  and  involve  a  considerable  proportion  of  a  lobe.  The  con- 
dition is  recognized  by  the  sputum,  which  is  usually  abundant  and  contains 
pus  and  elastic  tissue,  sometimes  cholesterin  crystals  and  hsematoidin  cr>'stals. 
The  cough  is  often  paroxysmal  and  of  great  severity ;  usually  the/fever  is  re- 
mittent, or  in  protracted  cases  intermittent  in  character,  and  there  may  be 
pronounced  hectic  symptoms.  When  a  case  is  seen  for  the  first  time  it  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  one  of  abscess  of  the  lung  or  a  local 
empyema  which  has  perforated  the  lung. 

Qakorene. — This  is  most  commonly  seen  in  old  debilitated  persons.  It 
was  present  in  3  of  the  100  autopsies.  It  very  often  occurs  with  abscess.  The 
gangrene  is  associated  with  the  growth  of  the  saprophytic  bacteria  on  a  soil 
made  favorable  by  the  presence  of  the  pneumococcus  or  the  streptococcus. 
Clinically,  £he  gangrene  is  rendered  very  evident  by  the  horribly  fetid  odor 
of  the  expectoration  and  its  characteristic  features.  In  some  instances  the  gan- 
grene may  be  found  post  mortem  when  clinically  there  has  not  been  any  evi- 
dence of  its  existence. 

FiQgnoilB. — Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  all  acute  diseases, 
outranking  even  tuberculosis  as  a  cause  of  death  in  some  years.  In  America 
the  mortality  appears  to  be  increasing. 

The  statistics  of  the  clinic  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  from  1889  to 
1905  have  been  analyzed  by  Chatard.  There  were  658  cases  with  200  deaths, 
a  mortality  of  30.4  per  cent.  Excluding  35  cases  of  terminal  pneumonia,  the 
percentage  is  36.4.  The  death  rate  among  245  negroes  was  very  little  above 
that  of  the  whites.  Greenwood  and  Candy  in  a  study  of  the  pneumonia  sta- 
tistics at  the  London  Hospital  from  1854-1903,  a  total  of  5,097  cases,  conclude 
that  the  fatality  of  the  disease  has  not  appreciably  changed  in  this  period.  In 
comparing  the  collected  figures  of  these  authors  with  those  from  other  in- 
stitutions, there  is  an  extraordinary  uniformity  in  the  mortality  rate.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  21-30  the  mortality  is  everywhere  about  20  per  cent.;  be- 
tween the  ages  of  31-40,  30  per  cent ;  and  then  after  each  decade  it  rises,  xmtil 
above  the  age  of  60  more  than  one-half  of  the  persons  attacked  die. 

The  mortality  in  private  practice  varies  greatly.     R.  P.  Howard  treated 
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170  cases  with  only  6  per  cent,  of  deaths.  Fussell  reported  134  cases  with  a 
mortality  of  17.9  per  cent.  The  mortality  in  children  is  Bometimes  very  low. 
Uorrill  reported  6  deaths  in  133  cases  of  frank  {meomonia.  On  the  other 
hand,  Goodhart  had  25  deaths  in  120  cases. 

The  following  are  among  the  factors  which  inflnence  prognoeis : 

Age. — As  Sturges  remarks,  the  old  are  likely  to  die,  the  young  to  recover. 
Under  one  year  it  is  more  fatal  than  between  two  and  five.  Of  60  cases  under 
10  years  of  age,  4  died;  of  119  cases  under  ZO,  16  died  (Chatard).  Above 
litty  the  death  rate  is  very  high,  amounting  to  60  or  80  per  cent. ;  33  of  44 
cases  in  our  series.  From  the  reports  of  its  fatality  in  some  places,  one  may 
say  that  to  die  of  pneumonia  is  almost  the  natural  end  of  old  people. 

Previous  habits  of  life  and  the  condition  of  bodily  health  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  are  most  important  factors.  In  analyzing  a  series  of  fatal  cases 
one  19  very  much  impressed  vrith  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  organs 
show  signs  of  degeneration.  In  25  of  the  100  autopsies  at  the  Montreal  Gen- 
eral Hospital  the  kidneys  showed  extensive  interstitial  changes.  Individuals 
debilitated  from  sickness  or  poor  food,  hard  drinkers,  and  that  large  class  of 
hospital  patients,  composed  of  robust-looking  laborers  between  the  ages  of 
for^-five  and  aisty,  whose  organs  show  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  and  who  have 
by  excesses  in  alcohol  weakened  the  reserve  power,  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the 
disease.  Very  few  fatal  eases  occur  in  robust,  healthy  adults.  Some  of  the 
statistics  given  by  army  surgeons  show  the  low  mortality  from  pneumonia  in 
healthy  picked  men.  The  death  rate  in  the  German  army  in  over  40,000  caaes 
was  only  3.6  per  cent. 

Certain  complicationa  and  terminations  are  particularly  serious.  The 
meningitis  of  pneumonia  is  almost  always  fatal.  Endoearditis  is  extremely 
grave,  more  so  than  pericarditis.  Unch  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  factor 
of  Jeucocyiosis  as  an  element  in  the  prognosis.  A  very  slight  or  complete  ab- 
sence of  a  leucocytosis  is  rightly  regarded  as  very  unfavorable. 

Tqxamia  is  the  important  prognostic  feature,  to  which  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases  the  degree  of  pyrexia  and  the  extent  of  consolidation  are  entirely 
subsidiary.  It  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  lung  involved.  A 
severe  and  fatal  toziemia  may  occur  with  the  consolidation  of  only  a  small 
part  of  one  lobe.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  with  complete  solidification 
of  one  lung  may  have  no  signs  of  a  general  infection.  The  question  of  in- 
dividnal  resistance  seems  to  be  the  most  important  one,  and  one  sees  robust- 
looking  individuals  fatally  stricken  vritbin  a  few  days. 

The  determination  of  the  iype  of  organism  is  of  assistance.  The  death 
rate  in  Types  I  and  II  is  from  26  to  30  per  cent;  in  Type  III  about  fiO  per 
cent.,  and  in  Type  lY  13  per  cent.  A  high  degree  of  hlood  infection  as  shown 
by  cultures  is  a  bad  omen. 

Death  is  rarely  due  to  direct  interference  with  the  function  of  respira- 
tion, even  in  double  pneumonia.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  ez- 
teoflive  involvement  with  cedema  of  the  other  parts  of  the  lungs,  an  ^igorge- 
ment  vdth  progressive  weakness  of  the  right  heart.  But  death  is  most  fre- 
quently due  to  the  action  of  the  toxin  on  the  circulation,  with  progressive 
lowering  of  the  blood  pressure. 

Ditynoflia. — No  disease  is  more  readily  recognized  in  a  large  majority 
of  the  cases.    The  external  characters,  the  sputupi,  aud  the  physical  sigqs 
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combine  to  make  one  of  the  clearest  of  clinical  pictures.  The  ordinary  lobar 
pneumonia  of  adults  is  rarely  overlooked.  Errors  are  particularly  liable  to 
occur  in  the  intercurrent  pneumonias,  in  those  complicating  chronic  affections, 
and  in  the  disease  as  met  with  in  children,  the  aged,  and  drunkards.  Acute 
pneumonic  tuberculosis  ie  frequentiy  confounded  with  pneumonia.  Pleurisy 
with  effusion  is  not  often  mistaken  except  in  cfaildr^.  The  diagnostic  points 
will  be  referred  to  under  pleurisy. 

In  diabetes,  nephritis,  chronic  heart-disease,  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and 
cancer,  an  acute  pneumonia  often  ends  the  scene,  and  is  frequently  over- 
looked. In  these  cases  the  temperature  is  perhaps  the  best  index,  and  should, 
more  particularly  if  cough  occurs,  lead  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  lungs. 
The  absence  of  expectoration  and  of  pulmonary  eymptoms  may  make  the  diag- 
nosis very  difficult. 

In  children  there  are  two  special  sources  of  error:  the  disease  may  be 
entirely  masked  by  the  cerebral  symptoms  and  the  case  mistaken  for  one  of 
m«ntfi^*fta.  It  is  remarkable  in  these  cases  how  few  indications  there  are  of 
puhmonary  trouble.  Lumbar  puncture  is  of  great  aid  in  these  cases.  The 
other  condition  is  pletaisy  with  effusion,  which  in  children  often  has  deceptive 
physical  signs.  The  breathing  may  be  intensely  tubular  and  tactile  fremitus 
may  be  present.  The  exploratory  needle  is  sometimes  required  to  decide  the 
question.  In  the  old  and  debilitated  a  knowledge  that  the  onset  of  pneumonia 
is  insidious,  and  that  the  symptoms  are  ill-de&ied  and  latent,  should  put  the 
practitioner  on  his  guard  and  make  him  very  careful  in  the  examination  of 
the  lungs  in  doubtful  cases.  In  chronic  alcoholism  the  cerebral  symptoms  may 
completely  mask  the  local  process.  As  motioned,  the  disease  may  assume  the 
form  of  violent  mania,  but  more  commonly  the  symptoms  are  those  of  de- 
lirium tremens.  In  any  case,  rapid  pulse,  rapid  respiration,  and  fever  are 
symptoms  which  should  invariably  excite  suspicion  of  pneutnonia.  Tho 
acute  signs  due  to  a  foreign  body  in  a  bronchus  are  often  mistaken  for  those 
of  pneumonia. 

Pneumonia  is  rarely  confounded  vritb  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  to  dif- 
ferentiate acute  pneumonic  tuberculosis  is  often  difficult.  The  attack  may 
set  in  with  a  chill.  It  may  be  impossible  to  determine  which  condition  is 
present  until  softening  occurs  and  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bacilli  appear  in 
the  sputum.  A  similar  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in  children.  With  typhoid 
fever,  pneumonia  is  not  infrequently  confounded.  There  are  instances  of 
pneumonia  with  the  local  signs  well  marked  in  which  the  patient  rapidly 
sinks  into  what  is  known  as  the  typhoid  state,  with  dry  tongue,  rapid  pulse, 
and  diarrhcea.  Unless  the  case  is  seen  from  the  outset  it  may  be  very  difficult 
to  determine  ilie  true  nature  of  the  malady.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  set  in  with  symptoms  of  lobar  pneumonia — ^the 
so-called  pneumo-typhus.  It  may  be  impossible  to  make  a  differential  diag- 
nosis in  such  a  case  unless  tiie  characteristic  eruption  occurs,  a  blood  culture 
is  positive,  or  the  Widal  reaction  is  given. 

FrophybudB. — We  do  not  know  the  percentage  of  individuals  who  harbor 
the  pneumocDCCus  normally  in  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  In  a 
great  majority  of  cases  it  is  an  auto-infection,  and  the  lowered  resistance  due 
to  exposure  or  to  alcohol,  or  a  trauma  or  anesthetization,  simply  furnishes  con- 
ditions which  favor  the  spread  and  growth  of  an  organism  already  present. 
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iDdifiduals  vho  have  already  had  pBeumoiua  should  be  careful  to  keep  the 
teeth  in  good  conditioD,  and  the  mouth  and  throat  in  as  healthy  a  state  aa 
possible.    Antieeptic  mouth  washes  may  be  used. 

The  experimental  evidence  suggests  that  there  may  be  value  in  vaccines  as 
a  preventive.  When  done  it  should  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  and  careful 
records  kept    The  question  requires  much  further  study. 

We  know  practically  nothing  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  pneumo- 
C0CCD8  lives  outside  the  body,  or  how  it  gains  entrance  in  healthy  individuals. 
The  sputum  of  each  case  should  be  very  carefully  disinfected.  In  institntirais 
the  patients  should  be  isolated. 

TrestmeDt. — Pneumonia  is  a  seU-limited  disease  and  even  under  the  most 
unfavorable  circumstances  it  may  terminate  abruptly  aud  naturally.  So  also, 
under  the  favoring  circtmistances  of  good  nursing  and  careful  diet,  the  ex- 
perience of  many  physicians  in  different  lands  has  shovrn  that  pneumonia  runs 
its  course  in  a  definite  time,  terminating  sometimes  spontaneously  on  the  third 
or  the  fifth  day,  or  continuing  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth. 

Morgenrotb  and  Levy  claim  for  optochin,  a  quinine  derivative,  a  specific 
action  on  the  pneumococcus.  It  has  a  well-marked  protective  action  against 
experimental  infectitm  in  mice;  encouraging,  but  scarcely  good  enough  re- 
sults to  use  the  term  specific  have  been  reported  clinically.  It  is  given  in 
amounts  of  1.6  gm.  per  day  in  doses  of  0.%  to  0.26  gm.  Over-dosage  is  qsually 
manifested  by  disturbances  of  vision. 

(a)  Qeneeai.  Manaqeuent  of  a.  Case. — The  same  careful  hygiene  of  the 
bed  and  of  the  sick-room  should  be  carried  out  as  in  typhoid  fever.  Every-  ' 
thing  diould  be  done  to  n^ke  the  patient  comfortable  and  to  save  him  exer- 
tion. WheneTer  possible  the  patient  should  be  in  the  open  air.  In  cold 
weather  be  should  have  sufficient  oov^ing  to  keep  him  warm,  but  should  not 
be  orerbordened  by  a  heavy  weight  of  clothes.  A  blanket  and  rubber  sheet, 
under  the  mattress,  which  can  be  folded  up  over  the  bed  prevent  chilling  from 
belovr.  A  hot-water  bag  should  be  kept  at  the  feet  The  patient  is  brought 
indoors  when  necessary  for  hydrotherapy.  For  the  heavy  undershirts  should 
be  substituted  a  thin,  light  fiannel  jacket,  open  in'  front,  which  enables  the 
physician  to  make  his  examinations  without  unnecessarily  disturbing  the  pa- 
tient If  the  patient  is  indoors  the  room  should  be  bright  end  b^t  letting 
in  the  aunshine  if  possible,  and  thorou^dy  well  ventilated.  Only  one  or  two 
persons  should  be  allowed  in  the  room  at  a  time.  Even  when  not  called  for 
on  account  of  the  high  fever,  the  patient  should  be  carefully  sponged  each  day 
with  tepid  water.  This  should  be  done  with  aa  litUe  disturbance  as  possible. 
Special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  mouth  and  nose  clean.  The  giving 
of  an  alkali,  such  as  potassium  citrate  (gr.  xv,  1  gm.  four  times  a  day)  is 
advisable. 

(fr)  DiBT. — Plain  water,  a  pleasant  table  water,  or  lemonade  should  be 
given  freely.  When  the  patient  is  delirious  the  water  should  be  given  at  fixed 
interrala  and  by  the  bowel  or  Bubcutaneously  if  it  is  not  taken  1^  mouth.  The 
food  should  be  liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  milk,  either  alone  or,  better,  mixed 
with  food  prepared  from  some  one  of  the  cereals,  and  eggs,  either  soft  boiled 
or  nw.  Carbohydrate,  as  milk  sugar,  can  be  added  to  each  feeding  of  milk, 
and  at  cane  sugar  to  lemonade. 

(c)  Bowels. — At  the  onset  it  is  well  to  give  a  calomel  and  saline  purge. 
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The  bowels  can  be  kept  open  by  salmes  or  eDemata.  Drastic  purgation  is  not 
advisable.  It  is  important  to  prevent  meteorism,  if  possible,  fay  care  in  the 
diet,  giving  water  freelj  and  preventing  constipation.  If  present,  meaaures 
for  relief  should  be  begun  at  once.  Turpentine  stupes,  turpentine  (3  ss,  16 
c.  c)  added  to  an  enema,  and  the  use  of  the  rectal  tube,  are  helpful.  Strych- 
nine and  pituitary  extract  hypodermically  are  also  useful.  If  the  stomadi  ia 
distended  a  stomach  tube  should  be  passed. 

(d)  Bleedino. — The  reproach  of  Van  Helmont,  that  "a  bloody  Moloch 
presides  in  the  chairs  of  medicine,"  can  not  be  brought  against  this  genera- 
tion of  physicians.  Before  Louis'  icoooclastic  paper  on  bleeding  in  pneumonia 
it  would  have  been  regarded  as  almost  criminal  to  treat  a  case  without  vene- 
section. We  employ  it  much  more  than  we  did  a  few  years  pgo,  but  more 
often  late  in  the  disease  than  early.  To  bleed  at  the  very  onset  in  robust, 
healthy  individuals  in  whom  the  disease  sets  in  with  great  intensity  and  high 
fever  is  good  practice.  Late  in  the  course  marked  dilatation  of  the  right 
heart  is  the  common  indication.  The  quantity  of  blood  removed  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  effect;  small  amounts  are  ofleo  sufficient. 

(e)  Antipnedjiococcio  Seruu, — The  value  of  this  method  of  treatment 
is  established  for  Type  I.  The  type  of  infection  must  be  determined.  In 
Type  I,  the  serum  should  be  given  as  soon  as  possible  in  doses  of  GO-lOO  c.  c. 
diluted  one  half  with  freshly  prepared  salt  solution.  This  is  repeated  twice 
daily,  four  or  five  doses  usually  being  necessary.  A  rise  in  temperature  indi- 
cates further  dosage.  Inmfiune  bodies  are  found  in  the  blood  after  the  first 
injection  and  remain  if  the  treatment  is  continued.  There  is  no  proof  tliat 
the  use  of  vaccines  is  of  value  in  treatment 

(/)  Hypbotherapt. — This — internal  and  external — is  our  principal 
means  of  combating  toztemia  and  circulatory  failure.  Cold  sponging  is 
usually  the  best  measure,  done  every  three  hours  and  with  the  least  possible 
disturbance  of  the  patient  With  marked  toziemia  or  hyperpyrexia  a  bath  at 
80°  vrith  constant  friction  may  be  given  for  five  minutes  if  it  does  not  increase 
distress  or  dyspncea.  The  application  of  linen  compresses  covered  by  flannel 
is  an  excellent  measure.  They  should  be  cut  to  the  size  of  the  body,  in  the 
shape  of  a  jacket,  with  the  opening  at  one  side  instead  of  in  the  front,  which 
can  be  applied  from  the  side  of  the  body  with  the  patient  turned,  and  fastened 
over  the  other  shoulder  and  in  the  axilla.  They  should  be  wrung  out  of  water 
at  50"  to  60°  and  be  changed  every  hour.  The  compress  should  cover  the 
thorax  and  upper  abdomen.  A  large  flat  ice  bag  may  be  kept  to  the  side  or 
back  constantly,  unless  it  causes  distress.  Probably  the  best  efEect  of  hydro- 
therapy is  on  the  vaso-motor  system. 

(g)  Symf^matic  Treatment. — (1)  To  Relieve  the  Pain. — The  stitch  in 
the  side  at  onset,  which  is  sometimes  so  agonizing,  is  best  relieved  by  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphia  {gr.  14,  O.OIG  gm.).  When  the  pain  is  less  in- 
tense and  diffuse  over  one  side,  the  Paquelin  cautery  applied  lightly  is  very 
helpful,  but  the  ice  bag  is  usually  efficacious.  When  the  disease  is  fairly  es- 
tablished the  pain  is  not,  as  a  rule,  distressing,  except  when  the  patient  coughs, 
and  for  this  codein  {gr.  ^,  0.03  gm.)  may  be  used,  heroin  (gr.  1/13,  0.005 
gm.),  or  morphia  given  hypodermically  {gr.  1/6,  0.01  gm.),  according  to 
the  patient's  needs.  Hot  poultices  relieve  the  pain,  though  not  more  than  the 
cold  applications.    For  children  they  are  often  preferable. 
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(2)  To  Combat  the  Toxtemia. — Abundance  of  water  should  be  given  to 
promote  the  flow  of  urine,  and  saline  stibcutaneoaely  seems  to  act  helpfully  in 
this  way,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  large  an  amount  if  the  circu- 
lation is  failing;  500  c.  c.  is  usually  sufficient.  External  hydrotherapy  should 
be  kept  ap  actively.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open  by  saline  laxa- 
tives. 

(3)  An  all-important  indication  is  to  support  the  circuiation.  Hydro- 
therapy and  keeping  the  patient  ont  of  doors  are  of  great  value  for  this. 
Mechanical  disturbance,  as  from  meteorism,  should  be  prevented  if  possible. 
Drugs  should  not  be  given  in  any  routine  way  and  not  until  they  are  re- 
quired. Strychnine  is  useful  (also  for  its  effects  on  the  respiratory  centre). 
It  should  be  given  bypodermically  and  in  full  doses  (gr.  1/SO,  0.003  gm.,  end 
even  gr.  1/10,  0.006  gm.,  for  short  periods)  every  two  or  three  hours.  Atropine 
ia  nsefnl,  especially  when  there  is  stasis,  and  should'  be  given  in  full  doses 
hypodermically.  In  severe  caaes  it  is  well  to  begin  Uie  use  of  digitalis  early 
in  the  form  of  the  tincture  {^,  xv,  1  c.  c.)  three  or  four  times  a  day.  With 
signs  of  weakness  of  the  circulation,  intramuscular  injections  of  one  of  the 
digitalis  preparations  are  advisable.  In  severe  conditions  the  use  of  strophan- 
thoa  is  often  more  efficient,  given  as  the  tincture  (Til  xv,  1  e.  c)  or  strophan- 
thin  (gr.  1/100,  0.0006  gm.)  intramuscularly  or  intravenously.  This  may  be 
repeated  once  in  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  For  severe  circulatory  failure, 
camphor  gr.  ill,  0.2  gm.  in  olive  oil,  cafFeine  (sodiobenzoate)  gr.  v.  (0.3  gm.), 
or  epinephrine  (ni,  xv,  1  c.  c.)  may  be  given  hypodermically.  Pituitary  ex- 
tract (posterior  lobe)  has  been  warmly  recommended.  An  injection  of  hoi 
saline  solution  given  high  in  the  bowel  or  a  saline  infusion  ia  helpful. 

(4)  Respiratory  Tract. — The  most  comfortable  position,  avoidance  of  ex- 
ertion, and  abundance  of  fresh  air  are  important  aids  in  preventing  dyspnoea. 
Pain  should  be  relieved  as  much  as  possible.  The  value  of  the  administration 
of  oxygen  is  doubtful.  If  used,  it  should  be  given  slowly  and  through  a  funnel 
held  over  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  effect  is  the  best  guide  as  to  its  con- 
tinuance. Expectorant  drugs  are  not  indicated  and  often  upset  the  stomach, 
When  the  cough  is  severe  it  is  well  to  give  sedatives,  of  which  codein  or 
heroin  are  the  best.  Morphia  in  small  doses  may  be  required,  but  these  drugs 
should  be  given  only  when  necessary.  For  tedema  of  the  lungs  digitalis  or 
etrophanthus  should  be  given  intramuscularly  and  atropine  (gr.  1/100,  0.0006 
gm.)  and  cafFeine  hypodermically.  Venesection  is  advisable  if  the  right 
heart  be  dilated. 

(5)  Nervous  System. — The  patient  with  delirium  should  be  constantly 
watched.  An  ice  bag  to  the  head  and  frequent  ice  packs  or  cold  sponges  are 
useful.  Sleep  is  important  for  every  patient  and  the  need  for  this  is  often 
forgotten.  While  such  drugs  as  the  bromides  and  chloral  hydrate  may  be 
effectnal,  it  is  wiser,  as  a  rule,  to  give  morphia  hypodermically  io  a  sufficient 
dose  (gr.  ^,  0.016  gm.)  to  secure  rest  and  sleep. 

(6)  Crisis. — ^As  this  approaches  constant  watch  should  be  kept  for  signs 
of  collapse.  If  sweating  is  profuse  and  the  patient  feeble,  atropine  (gr. 
1/100,  0,0006  gm.)  should  be  given  hypodermically  as  often  as  necessary, 
with  camphor  and  epinephrine. 

(fc)  Treatment  of  Complioations. — If  the  fever  persists  it  is  import- 
ant to  look  out  for  pleurisy,  particularly  for  the  empyema.    The  exploratory 
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needle  alunild  be  used  if  oeceBsary.  A  sero-fibrinona  effnuoa  Bhonld  he  aa- 
pirated,  a  pnnilent  opened  and  drained.  In  a  complicating  pericarditiB  with 
a  lai^e  effoeion  aspiration  may  be  neceseary.  Delayed  resclntion  is  a  difficult 
condition  to  treat.  The  nae  of  the  X-raya  is  perhaps  tiie  most  effective  treat- 
ment, but  tubercnloeis  shonld  he  excluded. 

(i)  Convalescence. — The  diet  should  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  poanhle, 
the  patient  kept  out  of  doore  and  after  an  ordinary  attack  allowed  up  in 
about  a  week.    If  the  heart  has  suSered  rest  should  be  more  prolonged. 

B.    BSONCHO-PNEDHONIA 
(Lobular  Pneumonia,  CapiBary  Bronchitis) 

DcAaitioiL — A  bacterial  infection  of  the  finer  bronchi  and  their  related 
lobulee.  The  process  begins  with  inflammation  of  the  bronchioles  and  snuUer 
bronchi,  a  capillary  bronchitis,  which  extends  to  the  alveoli  and  the  whole 
lobule  or  a  group  of  lobules  becomes  filled  with  exudate,  cellulaj>  and  htemor- 
rhagic  but  distinctly  lees  fibrinous  than  in  lobar  pneumonia. 

Etiolo^. — Broncho-pneumonia  occurs  either  as  a  primary  (»*  as  a  sec- 
ondary affection.  The  relative  frequency  in  443  cases  is  thus  given  by  HoH: 
Primary,  without  previouB  bronchitis,  164;  secondary  to  brondiitis  of  the 
larger  tubes,  41 ;  to  measles,  89 ;  to  whooping-cough,  66 ;  to  diphtheria,  47 ; 
to  scarlet  fever,  7;  to  influenza,  6;  to  varicelU,  2;  to  erysipelas,  2;  and  to 
acute  ileo-colitis,  19.  The  proportion  of  primary  to  secondary  forma  as  shown 
in  this  list  is  probably  too  low. 

Pbihaby  aodts  BROKOHO-PNEDMONiA,  like  the  lobar  form,  attacks  those 
of  any  age.  The  etiological  factors  are  very  much  those  of  lobar  pneumonia, 
and  probably  the  pneumococcus  is  often  associated  with  it. 

Secokdabt  BiosoHO-PNKOMONiA  occurs  in  two  great  groups:  (a)  As  a 
sequence  of  the  infectious  fevers — measles,  diphtheria,  influenza,  whooping- 
cou^,  scarlet  fever,  and,  less  frequently  smallpox,  erysipelas,  and  ^hoid 
fever.  In  children  it  forms  the  most  serious  complication  of  these  diseatea, 
and  in  reali^  causes  more  deaths  than  are  due  directly  to  the  fevers.  In  lafge 
cities  it  ranks  next  in  fatality  to  infantile  diarrhces.  Following,  as  it  does, 
tiie  contagious  diseases  which  principally  affect  children,  we  find  that  a  lar^ 
majori^  of  cases  occur  during  early  life.  According  to  Morrill's  Boston  stA- 
tistica,  it  is  most  fatal  during  the  first  two  years  of  life.  The  number  of  cases 
increases  or  decreases  with  the  prevalence  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diph- 
theria. It  is  most  prevalent  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  In  the  febrile 
affections  of  adults  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  very  common.  Thus  in  typhoid 
fever  it  ia  not  so  frequent  as  lobar  pneumonia,  though  isolated  areas  of  cod- 
Bolidation  at  the  bases  are  by  no  means  rare  in  protracted  cases  of  this  disease. 
In  old  people  it  may  follow  debilitating  causes  of  any  sort,  and  is  met  with 
in  chronic  nephritis  and  various  acute  and  chronic  maladies. 

(ft)  In  the  eecond  division  of  this  affection  are  embraced  the  cases  of 
so-called  aspiration  or  deglutition  pneumonia.  Whenever  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  larynx  is  benumbed,  as  in  the  coma  of  apoplexy  or  ursmia,  minute  par- 
tidcB  of  food  or  drink  are  allowed  to  pass  t^e  rima,  and,  reaching  finally  the 
■mailer  tubes,  excite  an  intense  infl«amation  similar  to  the  vagns  pneiunonift 
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mkiA  IpUmh  be  tactiaa  ai  ik»  jtaeamtgntrica  in  tlie  dog.  Cases  are  cem- 
moD  sfter  operatioDA  akoii  Ae  BHnUi  and  aaee,  After  tfacliieotom7,  snd  in 
taMcet  «f  tlie  lUTax  aad  cptsphagnB.  lie  Aspimted  .paitujes  in  some  ia- 
ataaem  iBdoee  sadt  ta  iaitaw  bioBiAo-jBieaBiofu*  that  sappnratioii  or  gin- 
pine  nperroiaa.    The  «&er  pn«wi»r>mm  auy  be  lobolu  is  ^pe. 

An  aqHratKm  bmubo^ aainoBi*  may  foUow  tuemoptysi^  the  aspicaiioB 
et  mmberiak  iroia  a  hnBehMotatiG  cavity,  and  oocasionally  tibe  matarisl  from 
an  enpyaaa  «1ueh  bu  n^taied  into  ihe  Uaig.  A  ooamoa  and  fatal  form  of 
broDClKv-piieuMSua.  is  tihat  <KCsted  by  th«  tubarck  bacillui. 

rtmnf  geaerBl  psedieposiBf  fiavses  Eoay  lie  meatioDed  age.  It  ia  prone  to 
attack  in&ata,  and  a  majui^  of  eases  ol  poeuraoiiia  in  i^ldren  under  five 
years  of  age  are  of  this  form.  Of  370  oases  in  children  andei  five  years  ol 
age,  7i  per  oeet.  were  hrandig-pngianonia  (Holt).  At  the  i^posite  extreme 
ti  life  it  M  ateo  eowDiaa,  in  a«8eaatwfi  wit^  influenza  and  with  various  d«- 
Utt^ing  dcewastances  and  ehrcnjc  diseaaes.  In  children,  rickets  and  diar- 
riwa  am  naifcsd  predtepoaiB;  eausea,  and  bi<aDcbo^Mieumonia  is  one  of  the 
Boat  fteqaeot  peat  auMtem  leuooa  is  infanta'  homes  and  foandling  asyluios. 
Tbc  disease  prevails  tnoat  «steBBiv«ly  amoiig  the  poorer  claasee. 

KerUd  inatamj. — On  Uie  plenraJ  a«r£acea,  particularly  toward  the  base, 
axa  seen  depnassod  Usidi  ar  hlae-brown  areas  of  c<^pBe,  between  which  the 
famg  tiiBBe  is  of  a  lighter  color.  Here  and  there  are  projecting  portions  over 
vkick  the  pleura  nay  be  al^^tiy  tarbid  or  ^ranalar.  The  lung  is  fuller  and 
firmer  than  normal,  and,  thaa^  in  great  part  oepitant,  solid,  nodular  bodies 
tan  be  fdt  in  {daeea  tkroaghsnt  the  snbatanoe.  The  dark  depressed  areas 
maj  bo  ioalated  or  a  krge  •eeti<m  of  one  Idbi  may  be  in  the  condition  of 
«oUB)we.  Gndiial  in&tioo  t^  a  Uov-iripe  inserted  in  the  bronchus  will  dis- 
tend a  great  majori^  of  these  collapsed  areas.  On  aectioa,  the  general  eur- 
£aee  baa  a  dart  reddidi  eolor  and  iisually  dripa  blood.  Projecting  above  the 
level  of  tbe  aection  are  lighter  md  or  reddirii-gray  areas  representing  the 
yubAea  of  btoacfao-pDenmonia.  These  may  be  iso^ted  and  separated  from 
each  otber  by  tracta  of  minflamed  tissne  or  they  may  be  in  groups;  or  tiu 
p«ater  part  of  a  lobe  aiay  be  involved.  6tndy  of  a  favorable  section  of  an 
iet^ted  patch  shows :  («)  A  dilated  central  bronchiole  full  of  tenadons 
purulent  mncns.  A  fortanate  aection  pantIM  to  tiie  long  axis  may  show  a 
Taeemoee  airangeraent — tiie  alveolar  passages  fall  of  mnco-pue.  (ft)  Snr- 
TDonding  Hie  bronchus  for  from  S  to  5  mm.  or  even  more,  an  area  of  grayish- 
nd  consolidation,  nsnally  elevated  above  ttie  rarface  and  firm  to  tiie  touch. 
It  may  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  though  in  some  inetances  it  is 
distinctly  granolar.  ,  In  a  late  stage  sm^l  grayiBh-white  points  may  be  seen, 
which  OH  pressure  may  be  squeezed  out  as  purulent  droplets.  A  Bection  in 
the  axis  of  the  lobide  may  present  a  somewhat  grape-like  arrangement,  the 
stalks  and  stems  repreaaiting  the  bronchioles  and  alveolar  passages  filled  with 
a  yellowisb  or  grayish-white  pus,  while  surrounding  them  is  a  reddish-brown 
faepttized  tissue,  (c)  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  peribronchial 
ioflanunation  the  tissue  is  dark  in  color,  smooth,  airless,  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level  than  the  hepatized  portion,  and  differs  distinctly  in  color  and  appearance 
from  the  other  portions  of  the  lung.  This  is  the  condition  to  which  the  terra 
^Imuajton  baa  been  gtv^L    It  really  lepreawte  a  Uasae  in  the  early  stage  of 
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iuflammatioD,  and  it  Tould  be  well  to  give  up  the  use  of  this  term  anct  also 
that  of  camificaiion,  which  is  only  a  more  advanced  etage. 

There  are  tiiree  groups  of  cases:  (1)  Those  in  which  the  bronchitis  and 
bronchiolitis  are  most  marked,  and  in  which  there  may  be  no  definite  consoli- 
dation, and  yet  on  microscopic  examination  many  of  the  alveolar  passages  and 
adjacent  air-cells  appear  filled  with  inflammatory  products.  (3)  The  dissemi- 
nated broncho-pneumonia,  in  which  there  are  scattered-  areas  of  peribronchial 
hepatization  with  patches  of  collapse,  while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
lobe  is  still  crepitant.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common  condition.  (3)  The 
pseudo-lobar  form,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  lobe  is  consolidated, 
but  not  uniformly,  for  intervening  strands  of  dark  congested  lung  tissue  sep- 
arate the  groups  of  hepatized  lobules. 

Microscopically,  the  centre  of  the  bronchus  is  seen  filled  with  a  plug  of 
exudation,  consisting  of  leucocytes  and  swollen  epithelium.  Section  in  the 
long  axis  may  show  irregular  dilatations  of  the  tube.  The  bronchial  wall  is 
swollen  and  infiltrated  with  cells.  The  air-cells  next  the  bronchus  are  mostly 
densely  filled,  while  toward  the  periphery  the  alveolar  exudation  becomes  less. 
The  contents  of  the  air-cells  are  made  up  of  leucocytes  and  swollen  epithelial 
cells  in  varying  proportions.  Bed  corpuscles  are  not  often  present  and  a  fibrin 
network  is  rarely  seen,  though  it/may  be  present  in  some  alveoli.  In  the 
swollen  walls  are  seen  distended  capillaries  and  numerous  leucocytes.  As 
Delafield  pointed  out,  the  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  and  alveolar 
walls  is  the  special  feature  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

The  histological  changes  In  the  aspiration  or  deglutition  broncho-pnen- 
monia  differ  from  the  ordinary  post-febrile  form  in  a  more  intense  infiltra- 
tion of  the  air-cells  with  leucocytes,  producing  suppuration  and  foci  of  soften- 
ing; even  gangrene  may  be  present. 

Baateriology. — The  organisms  most  commonly  found  in  broncho-pneumo- 
nia are  the  pneumococcus.  Streptococcus  pyogenes  (either  alone  or  with  the 
pneumococcus) ,  Staphylococcus  aureus  et  aibus,  Friedlander's  Bacillus  pneu- 
monia, and  the  influenza  bacillus.  The  Klebe-LoeCBer  bacillus  is  not  infre- 
quently found  in  the  secondary  lesions  of  diphtheria.  Except  the  pneu- 
mococcus these  microbes  are  rarely  found  in  pure  cultures.  In  the  lobular 
type  the  streptococcus  is  the  most  constant  organism,  in  th^  pseudo-lobar  the 
pneumococcus.     Mixed  infections  are  almost  the  rule  in  broncho-pneumonia. 

Terminationa  of  Broncho-pneimionia. —  (a)  In  resolution,  which  when  it 
once  begins  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  in  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Broncho- 
pneumonia of  the  apices,  in  a  child,  persisting  for  three  or  more  weeks,  par- 
ticularly if  it  follow  measles  or  diphtheria,  is  often  tuberculous.  In  these  in- 
stances, when  resolution  is  supposed  to  be  delayed,  caseation  has  in  reality 
taken  place,  (b)  In  suppuration,  which  is  rarely  seen  apart  from  the  aspira- 
tion and  deglutition  forms,  in  which  it  is  extremely  conunon.  (c)  In  gan- 
grene, which  occurs  under  the  same  conditions,  (d)  In  fibroid  change^-~ 
chronic  broncho-pneumonia — a  rare  termination  in  the  simple,  a  common 
sequence  of  the  tuberculous,  disease.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  one  of 
the  most  common  changes  in  broncho-pneumonia,  particularly  in  children,  was 
caseation,  hut  this  is  really  a  tuberculous  process,  the  natural  termination  of 
an  originally  specific  broncho-pneumonia. 

Syraptonu. — The  primary  form  sets  in  abruptly  with  a  chill  or  a  eon- 
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vuIaioD.  The  patient  has  not  had  a  previous  illness,  but  there  may  have  been 
slight  exposure.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  is  more  constant;  the 
phygJcal  signs  are  more  local  and  there  is  not  the  widespread  diffuse  catarrh  of 
the  smaller  tubes.  Many  cases  are  mistaken  for  lobar  pneumonia.  In  others 
the  pnlmonary  featnres  are  in  the  background  or  are  overlooked  in  the  in- . 
tensity  of  the  general  or  cerebral  symptoms.  The  termination  is  often  by 
crisis,  and  the  recovery  is  prompt  The  mortality  of  this  form  is  slight.  S. 
West  has  called  attention  to  tJie  importance  of  recognizing  these  primary 
oaes  and  to  their  resemblance  in  clinical  features  to  acute  lobar  pneumonia. 
The  secondary  form  begins  usually  as  a  bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes.  Much 
confusion  has  arisen  from  the  description  of  capillary  bronchitis  as  a  separate 
affection,  whereas  it  is  only  a  part,  though  a  primary  and  important  one,  of 
broncho-pneumonia.  At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  if  in  convalescence 
from  measles  or  whooping-cough  a  child  has  an  accession  of  fever  with  cough, 
npid  pulse,  and  rapid  breathing,  and  if,  on  auscultation,  fine  rSles  are  heard 
at  the  bases,  or  widely  spread  throughout  the  lungs,  even  though  neither  con- 
solidation nor  blowing  breathing  can  be  detected,  the  diagnosis  of  broncho- 
pneumonia mqy  safely  be  made.  We  have  never  seen  in  a  fatal  case  after 
diphtheria  or  measles  a  capillary  bronchitis  as  the  sole  lesion.  The  onset  is 
rarely  sudden,  or  with  a  distinct  chill ;  bat  after  a  day  or  so  of  indisposition 
the  child  becomes  feverish  and  begins  to  cough  and  be  short  of  breath.  The 
fever  is  extremely  variable;  a  range  of  from  103°  to  104°  F.  is  common.  The 
skin  is  very  dry  and  hot.  The  cough  is  hard,  distressing,  and  m^y  be  painful. 
Dyspncea  gradually  becomes  a  prominent  feature.  Expiration  may  be  jerky 
and  grun^g.  The  respirations  may  rise  as  high  as  60  or  even  80  per  minute. 
Within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  the  percussion  resonance  is  not  impaired; 
the  note,  indeed,  may  be  very  full  at  the  anterior  borders  of  the  lungs.  On 
auscultation,  many  rtLlea  are  heard,  chiefly  the  line  subcrepitant  variety,  with 
sibilant  rhonchi.  There  may  really  be  no  signs  indicating  that  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lung  is  involved,  and  yet  even  at  this  early  stage,  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  onset  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  scattered  nodules  of  lobular 
hepatization  may  be  found.  Northmp,  in  a  case  in  which  death  occurred 
within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  in  addition  to  the  extensive  involvement 
of  the  smaller  bronchi,  found  the  intralobular  tissue  also  involved  in  places. 
The  dyspncea  is  constuit  and  progressive  and  soon  signs  of  deficient  aeration 
of  the  blood  are  noted.  The  face  becomes  a  little  suffused  and  the  finger-tips 
blnish.  The  patient  has  an  anxious  expression  and  gradually  enters  upon 
the  most  distressing  stage  of  asphyxia.  At  first  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
is  marked,  but  soon  the  influence  of  the  toxins  is  seen  and  tiiere  are  no  longer 
strenuous  efforts  to  breathe.  The  cough  subsides,  and,  with  a  gradual  increase 
in  lividity  and  a  drowsy  restlessness,  the  right  ventricle  becomes  more  and. 
more  distended,  the  bronchial  riles  become  more  liquid  as  the  tubes  fill  with 
mactu,  and  death  follows.  These  are  symptoms  of  a  severe  case  of  broncho- 
paenmonia,  or  what  the  older  writers  cidled  suffocative  catarrh. 

The  PHTaiOAL  BiOHS  may  at  first  be  those  of  capillary  bronchitis,  as  indi' 
cated  by  the  absence  of  dtdness  and  the  presence  of  fine  subcrepitant  and 
whistling  r&les.  In  many  cases  death  takes  place  before  any  definite  pneu- 
monic signs  are  detected.  When  these  exist  tb^  are  much  more  frequent  at 
the  bases,  where  there  may  be  areas  of  impaired  resonance  or  even  of  positive 
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dulness.  When  numerotis  foci  involve  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe  the  bieath.- 
iug  may  become  tubular,  but  is  ihe  scattered  patdies  of  ordiDar;  broDcho-pnan- 
monia,  folIowiDg  the  fevers,  the  breathing  is  more  oommooly  harsh  than 
blowing.  In  grave  cases  there  is  retraction  of  the  base  of  tiie  itemiim  and 
of  the  lower  costal  cartilages  during  inspiration,  pointing  to  deficient  lung 
espansion.  There  is  a  group  in  which  an  area  of  consolidation  at  the  base 
may  persist  for  eome  time,  weeks  or  months. 

Siaynoui. — ^With  lobar  pneumonia  it  may  readily  be  confounded  if  the 
areas  of  consolidation  are  large  and  merged  together.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
as  Holfs  figures  well  show,  that  in  children  brondio-pDeuioonia  occurs  diiefly 
under  one  year,  whereas  lobar  {meumonia  is  more  common  after  the  third  year. 
No  writer  has  so  clearly  broiight  out  the  difference  between  pneumonia  at 
these  periods  as  Gerhard,*  of  Philadelphia,  whose  papers  on  this  subject  have 
the  freshness  and  accuracy  which  characterized  all  the  writings  of  that  eml- 
'  nent  physician.  Between  lobar  pneumotiia  and  the  secondary  form  of  broncho> 
pneumonia  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  mode  of  onset  is  essentially  different 
in  the  two  infections,  the  one  devdoping  insidiously  in  the  course  or  at  the 
conclufflon  of  another  disease,  the  other  setting  in  abruptly  in  a  person  in 
good  health.  In  lobar  pneumonia  the  disease  is  usually  unilateral,  in  broncho- 
pneumonia bilateral.  The  chief  trouble  arises  in  cases  of  primary  broncho- 
pneumonia, which  by  aggregation  of  the  foci  involves  the  greater  part  of  one 
lobe.  Here  the  difficulty  is  very  great,  and  the  physical  signs  may  be  prac- 
tically identical,  but  in  bioncho-pneumonia  it  is  much  more  likely  that  a  lesion, 
however  slight,  will  be  found  on  the  oAer  side.  In  children  the  signs  caused 
by  a  foreign  body  in  a  bronchus,  especially  a  peanut>  may  be  m^taken  for 
those  of  broncho-pneuDkonii. 

A  still  more  difficult  question  to  decide  is  whether  an  existing  broncho- 
pneumonia is  simple  or  tuberculous.  In  many  instances  the  decision  cannot 
be  made,  as  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease  occurs,  the  mode  of 
onset,  and  the  physical  signs  may  be  identical.  A  cose  may  be  sent  down  from 
the  children's  ward  to  the  dead  house  with  the  diagnosis  of  broncho-pneumonia 
in  which  there  was  no  snepicion  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis;  but  the  sec- 
tion shows  tuberculous  bronchial  glands  and  scattered  areas  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia, some  of  which  are  distinctly  caseone,  whUe  others  show  signs  of  soft- 
ening. It  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  tiiere  are  many  cases  of  brondw- 
pneumonia  which  time  alone  enables  us  to  distinguish  from  tuberculosis.  The 
existence  of  extensive  disease  at  the  apices  or  central  regions  is  a  snggcfltive 
indication,  and  signs  of  softening  may  be  detected.  In  the  vomited  matter, 
which  is  brought  up  after  severe  spells  of  cooj^king,  qnttnm  may  be  picked 
out  and  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bactHi  detected. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  in  lobar  pneuiaonia,  cerebral  symptoms 
may  mask  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  and  may  even  lead  to  the  diagnosis 
of  meningitis.  Without  an  autopsy  it  may  not  be  possible  to  determine 
whether  the  infant  had  tuberculoos  meningitiB  <a  a  cerebral  complication  of 
an  acute  pulmonary  affection. 

Frognosis. — In  the  primary  form  the  outlook  is  good.  In  children  en- 
feebled by  constitutional  disease  and  prolonged  fcvoa  brancbo-pneunuaua  is 

■Ameiicu  Jounal  ol  Medkal  BeiMcci,  nds.  ziv.  and  xr. 
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ierribly  fatal,  but  in  cases  coming  on  in  connection  with  i^hooping-congb  or 
after  measlet  t^covory  may  take  place  in  th«  moet  desperate  casee.  It  is  in 
this  disease  that  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim  is  fihown — "Never  despair  of  a 
sick  child."  The  death  rate  in  children  under  five  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated at  from  30  to  60  per  cent.  After  diphtheria  and  measles  thin,  viry 
children  seem  to  stand  broncho-pneumonia  much  better  than  fat,  flabby  ones. 
Tq  adults  the  aspiration  or  deglutition  pneumonia  is  a  very  fatal  disease. 

Fnphylazia. — Much  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  probability  of  attack  after 
febrile  affections.  Thus,  in  the  convalescence  from  measles  and  whooping- 
cough,  it  is  very  important  that  the  child  should  not  be  exposed  to  cold,  par- 
ticularly at  night,  when  the  temperature  of  the  room  naturally  falls.  The' 
use  of  light  flannel  "combinations"  obviates  this  nocturnal  chill,  which  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  colds  and  pulmonary  affections  of  young  children. 
The  catarrhal  troubles  of  the  nose  and  throat  should  be  carefully  attended  to, 
and  during  fevers  the  mouth  should  be  washed  two  or  three  times  a  day 
vrith  an  antiseptic  solution. 

Treatment. — The  frequency  and  the  seriousness  of  broncho-pneumonia 
render  it  a  disease  which  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  practitioner. 
There  is  no  acute  pulmonary  affection  over  which  be  at  times  so  greatly 
despairs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  one  in  which  he  will  be  more 
gtmtiSed  in  saving  patients  who  have  seemed  past  all  succor.  The  general 
meftsares  are  much  as  in  lobar  pneumonia.  The  patient  should  be  in  the  open 
air  if  a  trial  shows  that  he  is  more  comfortable  than  inside;  if  indoors,  the 
windows  should  be  wide  open  with  the  patient  protected  from  drafts. 

(a)  Diet. — As  much  food  as  possible  should  be  given.  Milk  and  its 
modifications,  ice  cream,  eggs,  broths,  cocoa,  and  gruels  are  suitable.  Water 
ahonld  be  given  freely  by  mouth  and  if  this  is  not  possible  by  the  bowel  or 
snbcntaneously.  The  bowelt  should  be  opened  by  castor  oil  or  calomel  and 
care  taken  to  secure  a  daily  movement. 

(()  HTDaoTHBBATT. — This  may  be  given  by  various  methods  to  be  chosen 
for  each  patient,  depending  on  the  condition  and  results.  Sponges  may  be 
given  to  any  patient.  Fades  are  useful,  hot  if  there  is  much  restlessness  or 
cold  if  the  temperature  is  high,  or  baths  may  be  given  to  children  for  short 
periods,  using  water  at  95"  F.  and  gradually  reducing  to  7&°  or  80°  F.  Com- 
presses, nude  out  of  linen  covered  by  flannel  or  of  flannel  alone,  wrung  out 
of  water  60°  to  70°,  are  often  useful  They  should  not  be  covered  by  oiled 
silk.  A  mnatard  bath  is  of  value  for  children,  especially  early  in  the  attack. 
Hydrotherapy  is  especially  indicated  for  patients  with  high  fever,  delirium  or 
stupor,  severe  toxiemia,  or  circulatory  failure. 

(c)  LoCAli  Afplicatioks. — Poultices  have  gone  out  of  fashion  but  are 
sometimes  of  value.  They  should  be  light  and  are  best  kept  in  place  by  being 
slipped  in  pockets  in  a  flannel  jacket  which  is  constantly  worn  so  that  the 
poultice  can  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the  patient. '  The  -use  of  dry 
cnpa  is  often  advised ;  they  should  be  applied  frequently.  The  ice  bag  should 
be  used  if  it  gives  comfort 

(d)  Mediciitax. — The  indications  must  be  carefully  studied  and  drugs 
which  may  disturb  the  stomach  given  with  care.  If  cough  is  distressing  the 
hm  of  the  compound  tinctore  of  benioin  in  an  inhalation  should  be  tried. 
The  aipectonmt  drugs  may  aid  and  of  these  anunonium  chloride  (gr.  ii  to  v, 
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0.13  to  0.3  gm.)  and  the  wine  of  ipecacuanha  (til  x  to  xx,  0.6  to  1.3  c.  c.)  are 
the  most  useful.  To  these  a  sedative,  such  as  paregoric  (3  i,  4  c.  c),  codein 
(gr.  i,  0.016  gm.)  or  heroin  (gr.  1-20,  0.0032  gm.)  should  be  added  if  the 
cough  is  very  distressing.'  Strychnine  hypodermically  (gr,  1-40  to  1-20,  0.0016 
to  0.0033  gm.)  is  an  aid  to  the  respiratory  centre  and  to  the  circulation.  For 
circulatory  failure  the  treatment  is  the  same  ee  described  under  lobar  poeu- 
monia.  With  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  secretions  an  emetic  may 
be  given,  but  only  to  robust  patients.  Ipecacuanha  or  apomorphine  hypoder- 
micaliy  should  be  employed.  Inhalations  of  oxygen  are  advisable  if  they  give 
, relief  to  the  dyspnoea  and  lessen  cyanosis. 

In  old  persons  early  stimulation  is  usually  advisable  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  persuade  them  to  take  nourishment.  Cold  applications 
must  be  used  with  caution  and  the  use  of  heat  is  generally  better.  At  all  ages 
frequent  change  in  position  is  advisable  and  in  young  children  this  may  be 
done  by  taking  them  out  of  bed  and  holding  tltem  in  the  arms. 

C.    OTHEE  PNETJMOCOCCIC  INFECTIONS 

The  organism  is  widely  distributed  and  causes  a  number  of  affections 
other  than  pulmonary,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important; 

1.  Acute  SeptioRmia. — Without  any  recognized  local  lesion  there  may 
be  a  general  infection  with  the  poeumococcus.  In  Townsend's  case,  a  girl, 
aged  si.T,  had  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting  and  a  temperature  of  104.2°  F. 
without  any  throat  affection.  Death  occurred  in  thirty  hours,  and  a  general 
infection  with  the  organism  was  found  in  the  blood,  spleen,  Inngs  and  kidneys. 

2.  Local  Affeotioiu. — The  local  affections  caused  by  the  pneumococcus  are 
very  numerous  and  will  be  described  under  their  appropriate  sections.  In  the 
mouth,  erosions,  gingivitis  and  glossitis;  in  the  pharynx,  inflammation  and 
tonsillitis;  in  the  ear,  acute  and  chronic  suppuration;  in  the  accessory  sinuses, 
of  which  it  is  a  common  habitant,  inflammation  and  suppuration;  in  the 
membrane  of  the  brain  it  is  a  common  cause  of  primary  and  secondary 
meningitis ;  in  the  bronchi  it  has  been  found  associated  with  acute  and  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  bronchiectasis;  in  the  lungs,  in  addition  to  the  two  impor- 
tant diseases  already  considered,  it  may  cause  scute  cedema  and  is  associated 
with  tuberculosis  and  many  chronic  affections.  It  has  been  found  in  acute 
pleurisy  and  it  is  one  of  the  common  causes  of  empyona;  acute  arthritis, 
primary  and  secondary  forms;  acute  peritonitis,  particularly  in  children; 
appendicitis;  endocarditis;  pyelitis  and  local  abscesses  in  various  parte  may 
be  caused  by  it. 

IX.    OEKEBBO-SPIKAL  7ETEK 

Definition.-— An  infectious  disease,  occurring  sporadically  and  in  epidem- 
ics, caused  by  the  Meningococcus,  characterized  by  inflammation  of  the 
cerebrp-spinal  meninges  and  a  clinical  course  of  great  irregularity. 

The  affection  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  malignant  purpuric  fever, 
petechial  fever,  spotted  fever  and  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

History. — ^Vieusseux  first  described  a  small  outbreak  in  Geneva  in  1805. 
In  1806  L,  DauielGon  and  E,  ilann  (Medical  Aqd  Agricultural  Begister,  Boa- 
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ton)  gave  au  accoiiut  of  "a  Bingular  and  very  mortal  dttsea^e  which  lately 
made  its  appearance  in  Medfield,  Mass/'  The  MasBachusetts  Medical  Society, 
in  1809,  appointed  James  Jackson,  Thomas  Welch,  and  J.  C.  Warren  to 
isTestigate  it.  Elisha  North's  little  book  (1811)  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
e«r!j  epidemicfl,  Still^'a  monograph  (1867)  and  the  elaborate  section  in  vol,  i 
of  Joseph  Jones'  works  contain  details  of  the  later  American  outbreaks.  In 
his  Geographical  Pathology,  Hirach  divides  the  outbreaks  into  four  periods : 
From  1805  to  1830,  in  which  the  disease  was  most  prevalent  throughout 
the  United  States;  a  second  period,  from  1837  to  1850,  when  the  disease 
prevailed  extensively  in  France,  and  there  were  a  few  outbreaks  in  the 
United  States;  a  t^rd  period,  from  1854  to  1874,  when  there  were  oat- 
breaks  in  Europe  and  several  extensive  epidemics  in  America.  During  the 
Civil  War  there  were  comparatively  few  cases.  It  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  Ottawa  Valley  early  in  the  seventies.  In  the  fourth  period,  from  1875 
to  the  present  time,  the  disease  has  broken  out  in  a  great  many  regions. 
In  the  United  States,  during  1898-1899,  it  prevailed  in  mild  form  in  27 
states.  Since  1899  there  have  been  extensive  outbreaks  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  In  New  York  in  1904-6  there  were 
6,755  cases  and  3,455  deaths.  In  Glasgow  in  1907  there  were  nearly  1,000 
cases  with  595  deaths  (Chalmers).  In  Belfast  in  the  eighteen  months 
ending  June,  1908,  there  were  735  cases  with  548  deaths  (Robb).  There  were 
1,974  deaths  in  England  and  Wales  in  1915,  the  average  for  the  five  years 
before  being  153.  In  the  winter  of  1914-15  the  disease  appeared  among  the 
Canadian  troops  and  was  carried  by  them  to  England.  It  broke  out  in 
many  home  camps  and,  spreading  to  the  civil  population,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history  the  disease  prevailed  widely  in  England. 

Etioltqry. — Cerebro-spinal  fever  occurs  in  epidemic  and  in  sporadic  forms. 
The  epidemics  are  localized  and  are  rarely  very  widespread.  Only  in  the 
tropics  have  there  been  extensive  killing  pandemics.  As  a  rule,  country  dis- 
tricts have  been  more  afSicted  than  cities.  Mining  districts  and  seaports 
have  suffered  most  severely.  The  outbreaks  have  occurred  most  frequently 
in  the  winter  and  spring.  The  concentration  of  individuals,  as  of  troops  in 
barracks,  is  a  special  factor;  recruits  and  young  soldiers  are  specially  liable. 
In  civil  life  children  and  young  adults  are  most  susceptible.  Over-exertion, 
long  marches  in  the  heat,  depressing  mental  and  bodily  siuroundings,  and 
the  misery  and  squalor  of  the  large  tenement  houses  in  cities  are  pre- 
disposing causes.  The  disease  is  not  highly  infectious.  It  is  very  rare  to 
have  more  than  one  or  two  cases  in  a  house,  and  in  a  city  epidemic  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cases  is  very  irregular.  The  organism  enters  and  leaves  the 
body  by  the  naso-phamygeal  mucous  membrane,  and  hence  infection  may  be 
by  contact  or  by  coughing  and  sneezing.  Meningitis  carriers  play  an  impor- 
tant T61e  in  transmitting  the  disease.  They  are  found  also  when  the  disease 
is  not  epidemic. 

Sporadic  cerebrospinal  fever. — The  disease  lingers  indefinitely  after  an 
outbreak,  and  in  all  large  cities  cases  occur.  There  are  two  types,  one  the 
posterior  basic  meningitis  of  Gee  and  Barlow  and  the  other  the  meningococ- 
cus meningitis  of  young  adults  met  with  in  periods  during  which  the  disease 
i^not  specially  prevalent;  two,  three,  and  even  five  cases  may  occur  in  succes- 
sion in  one  family.     The  meningitis  in  children,  known  as  the  simple  or 
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po^eri^  hasU,  is  the  sporadie  form.  8tiB  detenmned  the  identity  of  tiie 
orgftDism  vith  the  maiiBgococctn,  and  tfte  licir  has  been  eonfinnod  by  KopHk 
Bud  manj  otJiera. 

Baoteiiol«fy.— ]ja  1877  WeidisdiMTHn  deserifoed  fiie  menmgecoems  or 
Diploeocem  intraeaUuhfia  meninffitidu.  la  the  tissueg  the  orgunsm  is  al- 
most coDstantty  within  tbe  petyauelear  leucocytes.  InrestigBtions  have  aliown  ' 
that  there  are  two  fixed  types,  and  others  which  are  lesg  fixed,  distinj^uishabU 
fnan  one  another  by  imnaane  reactioiie.  They  are  comparable  to  the  differwit 
types  of  pneumoeocci  causing  pneumonia  (EIKs),  The  type  of  organtHm  in  Hie 
cerel^o-epiiial  finid  is  the  same  aa  in  flie  naso-phsrynz  and  apparently  if 
me  variety  infects  the  muceus  membrane  it  is  not  Hkely  that  another  will 
be  snperinq)osed  en  it.  The  ase  of  agghittnation  tests  haa  been  of  great 
valae  in  identifying  the  organism.  The  occnrrenco  of  tile  organism  in  the 
blood  before  the  signs  of  raeoingttia  appear  has  been  spedalty  emphasized 
by  Herrit^.  Three  important  facte  hate  been  brought  out — the  presence  of 
the  germ  in  many  eases  in  &a  naso-pfaatynx,  the  existence  of  it  in  healthy 
contacts,  and  the  preparation  of  a  cnratire  serum. 

Ksrbid  Asatomy. — In  maUgnant  cases  there  may  be  no  characteristic 
(hanges,  the  brain  and  spinri  cord  ahowing  only  extreme  congestion,  whidi 
was  the  lesion  described  by  Vienssenx.  In  a  majori^  of  the  acutely  fatal 
cases  death  occnrs  within  the  first  weefc.  There  is  intense  injection  ^  the 
pia-aracbnoid.  The  exndate  is  nsnally  fibrino-pundeat,  most  marked  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  where  the  meninges  may  be  greatly  thickened  and  plas- 
tered over  with  it.  On  the  cortex  there  may  be  mudi  lymph  along  the  bti^BT 
fissures  and  in  the  sulci;  sometimes  the  entire  cortex  is  covered  with  a  ^ck, 
purulent  exudate.  It  deserves  io  be  recorded  that  Danielson  and  Mann 
made  five  autopsies  and  were  the  first  to  describe  "»  fluid  resembling  pna 
between  the  dura  and  pia  mater."  The  cord  is  ahrays  involved  with,  flie 
brain.  The  exudate  is  more  abmidant  on  the  posterior  surface,  and  iuvolves, 
as  a  rule,  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  more  than  ttie  cervical  portion. 

In  the  more  chronic  cases  there  is  general  thickening  of  tiie  meninges 
and  scattered  ydlow  patches  mark  where  tiie  exudate  has  been.  The  ven- 
tricles in  the  acute  eases  are  dilated  and  contain  a  turbid  ffuH,  or  in  tiie 
posterior  comua  pure  pus.  In  the  chronic  cases  the  dilatation  may  be  very 
great.  The  brain  substance  is  nsnally  a  little  softer  t^n  normal  and  has  a 
pinkish  tinge;  foci  of  hranorrbage  and  of  encephalitis  may  be  found.  The 
cranial  nerves  are  usually  involved,  particularly  tiie  second,  fifth,  seventh, 
and  eighth.    The  spinal  nerve  noots  are  also  found  imbedded  in  the  exudate. 

Microscopically,  the  eiudate  consiste  largely  of  polynuclear  leucocytes 
closely  packed  in  a  fibrinous  material.  In  some  mstances  there  are  foci  of 
purulent  infiltration  and  bsmorrhage.  The  aearoglia  ceHs  are  swoUen, 
with  large,  clear,  and  vesicular  uae!ei.  The  ganglion  cells  show  less  mailed 
changes.  Diplococci  are  found  in  variable  numbers  in  the  emdate,  bein^ 
more  nomerous  in  the  brain  than  in  the  cord. 

The  nasal  secretion  daring  life  may  show  dii^ococei.  The  aphenotdal 
sinuses  may  be  full  of  pna  and  the  suarounding-  bone  inflamed.  The  ft*+ 
quency  of  catarrhal  and  other  changes  in  the  naso-pbarynx  and  smnses  sag*- 
gests  that  the  infection  reachet  fte  meaiingCB  tkrongh  tins  route. 

Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  have  been  described  in  tlie  disease.    CouUcflilliUi 
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leporte  thai  in  13  cues  tiiere  w&a  cougeBtion  with  (sdenu,  in  7  bioncho- 
pnenmonia,  in  2  characteristic  croupous  pneumonia  with  pneumocooci ;  in  8 
pBeamonia  due  to  the  meningococcus  waa  present. 

The  Mpleen  varies  a  good  deal  in  size.  In  only  three  of  the  Boston  fstftl 
cases  was  it  much  enlarged.  The  liver  is  rarely  abnormal.  Acute  nephritis 
Biay  be  present.    The  intestines  sometimes  show  swelling  of  the  follicles. 

Symptomi. — Caees  differ  remarkably  in  their  eharacters.  Uany  different 
fonns  have  been  described.  These  are  perhaps  beat  grouped  into  thne 
dssees: 

(a)  Mauonant  Fobm. — This  fulminant  or  apoplectic  type  is  found  with 
Tariable  frequency  in  epidemics.  It  may  occur  sporadically.  The  onset  is 
sadden,  usually  with  violent  chills,  headache,  somnolence,  spasms  in  the  mus- 
cles, great  depression,  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  and  feeble  pulse, 
which  may  fall  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  minute.  Usually  a  purpuric  raah 
develops.  In  a  Philadelphia  case,  in  186S,  a  young  girl,  apparently  quite 
well,  died  within  twenty  hours  of  this  form.  There  are  cases  on  record  in 
which  death  has  occurred  within  a  shorter  time.  Stills  tells  of  a  child 
of  five  years,  in  whom  death  occurred  after  an  illness  of  ten  hours;  and 
refers  to  a  case  reported  by  Gordon,  in  which  the  entire  duration  of  the 
illness  was  only  five  hours.  Two  of  Vieueeetu's  cases  died  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

(6)  Ordinaht  Form. — The  stage  of  incubation  is  not  known.  The  disease- 
usually  sets  in  suddenly.  There  may  be  premonitory  symptoms:  headache, 
pains  in  the  back,  and  loss  of  appetite.  More  commonly,  the  onset  is  witii 
headache,  severe  chill,  and  vomiting.  The  temperature  rises  to  101°  or  103". 
The  pulse  is  full  and  strong.  An  early  and  important  symptom  is  a  painful 
stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  headache  increases,  and  there  are 
photophobia  and  great  sensitivenesB  to  noises.  Children  become  very  irrit- 
able and  restless.  In  severe  cases  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
sets  in  early,  the  head  is  drawn  back,  and  when  the  muscles  of  the  back 
are  also  involved,  there  is  orthotonos,  which  is  more  common  than  opisthotonos. 
The  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs  may  be  very  severe.  The  motor 
symptoms  are  most  characteristic.  Tremor  of  the  muscles  may  be  present, 
with  tonic  or  clonic  spasms  in  the  arras  or  legs.  Eigidity  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back  or  neck  is  very  common,  and  the  patient  lies  with  the  body  stiff 
and  tiie  head  drawn  so  far  back  that  the  occiput  may  be  between  the 
(honlder-blades.  Except  in  early  childhood  convulsions  are  not  common. 
Strabismus  is  a  frequent  and  important  symptom.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  face  may  also  occur.  Cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  general 
rigidity  and  stiffness  waa  such  that  the  body  could  be  moved  like  a  statue. 
Paralysis  of  the  trunk  muscles  is  rare,  but  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye 
and  the  face  is  not  uncommon. 

Of  sensory  symptoms,  headache  is  the  most  dominant  and  persists  from 
the  outset  It  is  chiefly  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  the  pain  extends  into 
the  neck  and  back.  There  may  be  great  sensitivenese  along  the  spine,  and 
in  many  cases  there  is  general  hypenesthesia. 

The  pat/chical  symptoms  are  pronounced.  Delirium  occurs  at  the  onset, 
occasionally  of  a  furious  and  maniacal  kind.    The  patient  may  display  marked 
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erotic  symptoBOB  at  the  onset.  The  delirium  gives  place  in  a  few  days  to 
stupor,  which,  as  the  effueion  increases,  deepens  to  coma. 

The  temperature  is  irregular  and  variable.  Remissions  occur  frequently, 
and  there  is  no  uniform  or  typical  curve  during  the  disease.  In  some  instances 
there  has  been  little  or  no  fever.  In  others  the  temperature  may  reach  105° 
or  106°  F.,  or,  before  death,  108°  F.  The  pulse  may  be  very  rapid  in 
children ;  in  adults  it  is'  at  first  usually  full  and  strong.  In  some  cases  it  is 
remarkably  stow,  and  may  not  be  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  minute. 
Sighing  respirations  and  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  are  met  with  in  some 
instances.  Unless  there  is  pneumonia  the  respirations  are  not  often  increased 
in  frequency. 

The  cutaneous  features  are  important.  Herpes  oecura  with  a  frequency 
almost  equal  to  that  in  pneumonia  or  intermittent  fever.  The  petechial  rash, 
which  has  given  the  name  spotted  fever  to  the  disease,  is  very  variable. 
Stille  states  that  of  98  cases  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  no  eruption  was 
observed  in  37.  In  the  Montreal  eases  petechite  and  purple  spots  were 
common.  They  appear  to  have  been  more  frequent  in  the  epidemics  in 
America  than  in  Europe.  The  petechise  may  be  numerous  and  cover  the 
entire  skin.  An  erythema  or  dusky  mottling  may  be  present.  In  some 
instances  there  have  been  rose-colored  hypersemic  spots  like  the  typhoid  rash. 
Urticara  or  erythema  nodosum,  ecthyma,  pemphigus,  and  in  rare  instances 
-  gangrene  of  the  skin  have  been  noted. 

Leucocytosis  is  an  early  and  constant  feature,  and  ranges  from  25,000 
to  40,000  per  cubic  millimetre.  It  persists  even  in  the  most  protracted 
cases.  The  meningococcus  is  present  in  the  blood  during  life  and  has  been 
demonstrated  in  the  leucocytes. 

Vomiting  may  be  a  special  feature  at  the  onset;  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
gradually  subsides.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  persists  and  becomes  the 
most  serious  and  distressing  of  the  symptoms.  Diarrhiea  is  not  common,  the 
bowels  being  usually  constipated.  The  abdomen  is  not  tender.  In  the  acute 
form  the  spleen  is  usually  enlarged.  The  urine  is  sometimes  albuminous 
and  the  quantity  may  be  increased.  Glycosuria  has  been  noted  in  some  in- 
stances, and  hffimaturia  in  the  malignant  types. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  extremely  variable.  Hirscb  rightly  states 
that  it  may  range  between  a  few  hours  and  several  months.  More  than 
half  of  the  deaths  occur  within  the  first  five  days.  In  favorable  cases,  after 
the  symptoms  have  persisted  for  five  or  six  days,  improvement  is  indicat«d 
by  a  lessening  of  the  spasm,  reduction  of  the  fever,  and  a  return  of  the  intel- 
ligence. A  sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  is  of -bad  omen.  Convalescence 
is  extremely  tedious,  and  may  be  interrupted  by  complications  and  sequele. 

(c)  ANOM.\Lors  Forms, — (1)  Ahortive  Type. — The  attack  sets  in  with 
great  severity,  but  in  a  day  or  two  the  symptoms  subside  and  convalescence  is 
rapid.  Striimpell  would  distinguish  between  this  abortive  variety,  which 
begins  with  such  intensity,  and  the  mild  ambulant  cases  described  by  certain 
writers.  He  reports  a  case  in  which  the  meningeal  symptoms  set  in  with 
the  greatest  intensity  and  persisted  for  four  days,  the  temperature  rising  to 
105.6°  F,  On  the  fifth  day  the  patient  entered  upon  a  rapid  convalescence. 
In  the  mild  cases,  as  distinguished  from  the  abortive,  the  patients  complain 
of  headache,  nausea,  wiiisatione  of  discomfort  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and 
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stiffoese  in  the  neck.    There  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  ouly  moderate  voniitiiig. 
Theee  cases  could  be  recognized  only  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic. 

(2)  ^n  intermittent  type  hae  been  observed  in  many  epidemics,- and  was 
recognized  by  von  Ziemssen  and  Stills.  It  is  characterized  by  exacerbations 
of  fever,  vrhicb  may  recur  daily  or  every  second  day,  or  follow  a  curve  of  an 
intennittest  or  remittent  character.  ITie  pyrexia  reeemblea  tliat  of  pyiemia 
rather  than  malaria. 

(3)  Chronic  Form. — Heubner  states  that  this  ia  a  relatively  frequent 
form,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  recognized  by  many  Vfriters  on  the 
subject.  An  attack  may  be  protracted  for  from  two  to  five  or  even  six 
mouths,  and  may  cauee  the  most  intense  marasmus.  It  is  characterized  by 
a  series  of  recurrences  of  the  fever,  and  may  present  the  most  complex 
symptomatology.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  these  protracted  cases  chronic 
hydrocephalus  or  abscess  of  the  brain  is  present  This  form  dilfers  dis- 
tinctly from  the  intermittent  type.  Three  cases  in  our  series  were  of  this 
chronic  form;  in  one  the  disease  persisted  for  ninety  days. 

Complieatioiu. — Pleurisy,  picarditis,  and  parotitis  are  not  uncommon. 

Pneunwnia  is  described  as  frequent  in  certain  outbreaks.  Immermann 
found  many  instances  of  the  combination  of  pneumonia  vith  meningitis, 
but  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  determine  whether,  in  such  cases,  pneumonia 
is  the  primary  disease  and  the  meni^.gitis  secondary,  or  vice  versa.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  complicates 
pneumonia  is  well  known.  Councilman  suggests  that  the  pneumonia  of  the 
disease  is  not  the  true  lobar  form,  but  due  to  the  meningococcus.  This  was 
found  in  eight  of  the  Boston  cases,  and  in  one  it  was  so  extensive  that  it 
could  have  been  mistaken  for  the  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia.  Cerebro-spinal 
fever  sometimes  prevails  extensively  with  ordinary  pneumonia,  as  in  New 
York  in  the  winter  of  1903-'04.  Arthritis  has  been  the  most  frequent  com-  • 
plication  in  certain  epidemics.  Uany  joints  are  affected  simultaneously,  and 
there  are  swelling,  pain,  and  exudation,  sometimes  serous,  sometimes  purulent. 
This  was  first  observed  by  James  Jackson,  Sr.,  in  the  epidemic  which  he 
described.    Enteritis  is  rarer.    Epididymitis  is  common  in  some  epidemics. 

Headache  may  persist  for  months  or  years  after  an  attack.  Chronic 
\ydrocephal'as  occurs  in  certain  instances  in  children.  The  symptoms  of  this 
are  "^roxysms  of  severe  headache,  pains  in  the  neck  and  extremities,  vomiting, 
loss  of  consciousness,  convulsions,  and  involuntary  discharges  of  fieces  and 
urine"  (von  Ziemssen).  On  percussion  of  the  skull  behind  the  junction  of 
the  frontal,  parietal  and  temporal  bones  there  is  a  ^mpanitic  quality  to 
the  note  (Macewen).  Mental  feebleness  and  aphasia  have  occasionally  been 
noted.  Paralysis  of  individual  cranial  nerves  or  of  the  lower  extremities  may 
persist  for  some  time.  In  some  of  these  cases  there  may  be  peripheral 
neuritis,  as  Mills  suggested. 

Special  Senseb. — Eye. — Optic  neuritis  may  follow  involvement  of  the 
nerve  in  the  exudation  at  the  base.  Acute  papillitis  was  found  in  6  out  of  40 
casea  examined  by  Randolph.  The  inflammation  may  extend  directly  into  the 
eye  along  the  pia-aracbnoid  of  the  optic  nerve,  causing  purulent  choroido- 
iritis  or  even  keratitis.  A  neuritis  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  be  followed  by 
keratitis  and  puralent  conjunctivitis. 

Ear. — Deafness  very  often  follows  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth.     Otitis 
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media,  with  mastoiditis,  may  occur  from  direct  exteoEion.  In  Gi  cases  of 
meningitis  -which  recoveied,  Moos  found  that  65  per  cent,  were  deaf.  He 
suggeeta  .that  the  abortive  form  of  the  disease  may  be  responsible  for  many 
cases  of  early  acquired  deafness.  In  children  this  not  infrequently  leads  to 
deafmutism.  Von  Ziemssen  states  that  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  of 
Bamberg  and  Nuremberg,  in  1874,  a  majority  of  the  pupils  had  become  deaf 
from  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

JVose. — Coryza  is  not  infrequent  early  in  the  disease,  probably  associated 
with  the  presence  of  the  organism  on  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  In  car- 
riers the  organism  may  persist  for  several  weeks,  in  a  small  number  over  three 
months. 

Dugnoiis. — (a)  General  Fbatdees. — The  fever,  headache,  delirium, 
retraction  of  the  neck,  tremor,  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles  are  most  impor- 
tant signs.  In  the  meningitis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  the  spinal  symptoms  are 
very  much  more  marked  than  in  the  other  forms.  One  has  constantly  to 
bear  i^  mind  that  certain  cases  of  typhoid  fever  «nd  of  pneumonia  closely 
simulate  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

(I)  Among  the  special  diagnostiO  FEAtUBES  may  be  mentioned: 

Kemig's  Sign. — When  the  thigh  is  flesed  at  right  angles  to  the  abdomen, 
the  leg  can  be  extended  upon  the  thigh  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  If  meningitis 
be  present,  strong  contractures  of  the  flexors  prevent  the  full  extension  of  the 
leg  on  the  thigb. 

Bmdzinaki's  Sign. — Flexing  the  head  on  the  chest  causes  flexion  of  the 
legs  at  the  hip  and  knee  joints,  and  flexing  one  leg  on  the  trunk  produces  the 
same  movement  in  the  other  leg. 

Lumbar  Puncture. — The  proceduie  in  a  majority  of  cases  can  be  done 
without  general  ansesthesia.  The  fluid  runs,  as  a  rule,  with  increased  pres- 
•  slire  which  may  reach  250-300  mm.,  the  normal  being  about  120  mm.,  and 
when  meningitis  is  present  it  is  usually  tuibid,  sometimes  purulent,  occasion- 
ally bloody.  Meningitis  may  be  present  with  a  clear  fluid.  The  cytology  of  the 
fluid  is  important.  The  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes  are  in  great  excess 
while  in  the  tuberculous  form  the  lymphocytes  are  the  more  abundant.  In 
the  late  stages  and  throughout  the  course  of  the  posterior  basic  form  the 
formula  may  be  reversed.  There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  determining  be- 
tween the  pneumococcus  and  the  meningococcus.  If  tJiere  is  any  doubt  as  to 
the  organism  the  agglutination  test  should  be  done  or  the  meningococcus 
searched  for  in  the  naso-pharynz.  For  the  serological  tests  necessary  to 
determine  the  type,  monovalent  serums  are  required,  best  prepared  from 
rabbits.  Careful  search  will  usually  show  tubercle  bacilli  in  cases  of  tuber- 
culous meningitis  or  a  guinea-pig  may  be  inoculated. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  before  the  use  of  serum  was  about  76  per  cent. 
In  children  the  death  rate  is  higher  than  in  adults.  The  earlier  the  serum 
is  given  the  better  the  outlook. 

Frophylaxia. — The  patient  should  be  isolated,  seen  only  by  the  doctor, 
nurses,  and  one  or  two  special  members  of  the  family.  Cultures  from  the 
naso-pbarynx  of  those  in  inunediate  contact  should  be  taken  and  carrien  should 
be  isolated  until  proved  to  be  free  of  infection.  The  use  of  chloramin  (1  per 
cent.)  and  zinc  sulphate  (1.2  per  cent.)  solution  has  been  helpful  in  some 
cases.    These  may  tie  applied  directly  to  the  mucous  membrane  or  the  chlora- 
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min  OBed  in  an  oil  spn;  after  thoiough  cleamiug  with  saliQe  eolntion.  An- 
other method  is  to  use  a  watery  solution  of  obloramin  (3  per  cent.)  and  zinc 
sulphate  (1.2  per  cent.).  A  litre  of  this  solution  is  sprayed  b;  steam  into  a 
small  room  and  inhaled.  A  1  per  cent,  solution  of  peroxide  or  a  solution  of 
iodine  and  glycerine  may  be  used  as  a  epray.  Some  carriers  prove  very  re- 
sistant; in  others  the  germs  disappear  after  a  few  days.  Hexamine,  30  to 
50  grains  daily,  may  be  given.  Protective  vaccination  was  tried  extensively 
in  the  last  English  epidemic. 

Treatment — The  patient  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  handled 
gently,  and  all  causes  of  irritation  removed.  Special  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  care  of  the  skin  owing  to  the  danger  of  bedsores.  The  hair  should 
be  clipped  close  and  an  ice-bag  applied  to  the  head.  The  diet  should  be 
liquid,  as  concentrated  as  possible,  and  given  at  short  iutervals.  If  swallow- 
ing is  difficult  the  patient  can  be  fed  through  a  tube.  Water  should  be  given 
freely.  The  bowels  are  to  be  opened  by  a  calomel  and  saline  purge,  and 
laxatives  or  enemata  used  later  if  necessary.  For  severe  headache,  general 
pains  or  vomiting,  morphia  hypodermically  is  usually  best.  The  administra- 
tion of  hexamine,  sixty  grains  (4  gm.)  a  day,  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

Seruu  Thebapt. — To  Flexner  we  owe  the  specific  serum  which  has 
reversed  the  mortality  and  recovery  rates — one  of  the  most  striking  advances 
in  modem  therapy.  The  serum  should  be  given  as  early  as  possible  and  also 
in  doubtful  cases.  It  should  be  given  intravenously  in  doses  of  100  c.  c. 
every  eight  honrs,  first  desensitizing  by  giving  5  c.  c.  subcntaneously.  When- 
ever  the  flnid  obtained  by  lumbar  puncture  is  purulent  the  serum  should  be 
given,  but  repeated  only  if  the  meningococcus  is  found.  Before  giving  the 
semm  as  much  cerebro-spinal  finid  as  possible  should  be  withdrawn.  If  this 
has  been  large  in  amount  (over  40  c.  c.)  and  in  severe  cases,  45  c.  c.  of  the 
serum  should  he  introduced  through  the  needle.  In  ordinary  cases  30  c.  c. 
of  the  serum  should  be  given.  In  all  casee  with  abnormal  resistance  to  the 
injection  of  semm  after  an  amount  equaLto  the  fluid  removed  has  been 
injected,  it  is  well  to  stop.  If  the  symptoms  are  very  severe  or  increasing, 
the  injection  should  be  repeated  in  twelve  hours.  Otherwise  the  usual  dose 
(30  c.  c.)  should  he  given  daily  for  four  days.  If  diplococci  are  found  after 
this,  daily  injections  should  be  continued.  Continuance  or  exacerbation  of 
the  symptoms  demands  further  injections.  If  the  condition  remains  stationary 
after  four  days'  interval,  the  four  daily  injections  should  be  given  again  and 
this  repeated  until  the  diplococci  disappear  and  the  symptoms  abate.  An 
average  dosage  of  serum  is  400-600  c.  c.  intravenously  and  lOO  c.  c.  intra- 
spinally.  The  failure  of  the  semm  in  many  hands  during  the  recent  epidemic 
may  have  been  due  to  its  preparation  from  different  strains  and  the  need 
of  a  polyvalent  semm  is  evident.  In  the  chronic  forms  the  semm  should  be 
given  if  diplococci  are  present  and  in  the  posterior  basic  form  in  the  hope 
of  benefit. 

Htdbotheeapt. — This  may  give  relief  to  the  symptoms.  Hot  hatha  or 
hot  packs  may  be  given  for  fifteen  minutes  every  three  hours. 

Ldmbab  Fukciubs. — Done  for  injection  of  the  serum  it  is  often  of  value 
in  itself.  Severe  headache  and  marked  cerebral  features  are  indications.  As 
much  fluid  aa  poaaible  sbonld  be  removed  and  if  it  escapes  under  high  pree- 
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sure  early  repetition  is  advisable.    It  should  be  done  early  and  fiequeDtly  with 
signB  of  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 

G0UPL10A.TIONS. — Conditions  due  to  extension  to  the  cranial  nerree  are 
not  influenced  by  treatment.  Otitis  requires  early  incision  and  arthritis  rest, 
local  applications  and  incision  if  suppuration  occurs.  With  signs  of  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles,  drainage  with  injection  of  serum  may  be  tried,  or  the  serum 
may  be  introduced  by  ventricular  puncture.  This  is  readily  done  if  the 
fontanelle  is  still  open,  the  ventricle  being  reached  at  s  depth  of  about  3  cm. 
In  the  chronic  cases  every  effort  should  be  made  to  nourish  the  patient  well 
and  especial  precautions  taken  against  bed-sores.  For  the  pain  and  stiff- 
ness sometimes  occurring  in  convalescence,  hot  baths  and  massage  are  use- 
ful 

X.     INFLUENZA 

{La  Grippe) 

Deflnitioii. — A  pandemic  disease,  appearing  at  irregular  intervals,  charac- 
terized by  extraordinary  rapidity  of  extension  and  the  Urge  number  of  people 
attacked.  Following  the  pandemic  there  are,  ae  a  rule,  for  several  years 
endemic,  epidemic,  or  sporadic  outbreaks  in  different  regions.  Clinically,  the 
disease  has  protean  aspects,  but  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  respiratory 
mucous  membranes.    A  special  organism,  Badilus  influenza,  is  found. 

Sistory. — Qreat  pandemics  have  been  recognized  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. There  were  four  with  their  succeeding  epidemics  during  the  last 
century— 1830-'33,  1836-'37,  1847-'4:8,  and  1889-'90.  The  last  seems  to  have 
begun,  as  many  others  had  before,  in  the  far  East.  The  pandemic  of  1918 
far  exceeded  any  of  its  predecessors  in  its  intensity.  It  is  unusual  to  have 
the  culmination  in  the  summer  months  as  was  the  case  in  some  countries. 
A  special  feature  was  the  high  mortality  in  young  adults,  the  very  yoimg 
and  the  old  being  comparatively  immune-  The  accompanying  pneumonia  was 
very  virulent.  Pregnant  women  seemed  particularly  susceptible.  The  epi- 
demic was  severe  in  the  American  camps  and  on  the  transports.  The  Olympic 
arrived  in  port  with  5,951  troops.  On  the  day  of  arrival  571  cases  of  acut« 
respiratory  disease  developed  and  within  three  weeks  there  were  1,668  cases. 
Of  these,  534  (33  per  cent.)  bad  pneumonia,  of  whom  317  died,  59  per 
cent. 

The  duration  of  an  epidemic  in  any  one  locality  is  from  six  to  eight 
weeks.  With  the  exceptions,  perhaps,  of  dengue,  there  is  no  disease  which 
attacks  indiscriminately  so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  about  40  per 
cent.,  as  a  rule.  Fortunately,  as  in  dengue,  the  rat«  of  mortality  is  low  if 
all  cases  are  included,  Ivcichten stern's  article  in  Nothnagel's  Handbuch  is  s 
mafiterly  and  systematic  consideration  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — What  relation  has  the  epidemic  influenza  to  the  ordinary  in- 
fluenza cold  or  catarrhal  fever  (commonly  also  called  the  grippe),  which  is 
constantly  present  in  the  community?  Leichtenstern  answers  this  question  by 
making  the  following  divisions:  (o)  Epidemic  influenza  vera;  (b)  endemic- 
epidemic  influenta  vera,  which  often  occurs  for  several  years  in  succession 
after  a  impdemic;  (c)  endemic  influenai  noatrfls,  pseudo-influenza  ox  catarrhttl 
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fever,  commonly  called  the  grippe,  is  caused  by  various  organisms,  alone  or  in 
combioation,  and  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  true  influenza  as  cholera 
Doetras  does  to  Asiatic  cholera. 

Since  the  pandemic  of  1889-'90  -we  have  not  been  free  from  local  out- 
breaks in  some  part  of  the  world.  In  some  places  the  disease  seems  to  have 
been  continually  present.  The  reports  are  sufBciently  numerous  to  show  that 
the  infloenza  bacillus  Is  constantly  with  us.  Uany  observations  show  that  it 
is  a  frequent  invader  of  the  respiratory  tract  in  the  inter-epidemic  periods 
and  is  probably  responsible  for  many  of  the  cases  of  influenza  nostras.  It 
seemB  to  bear  a  similar  relation  to  the  acute  infections  of  the  respiratory 
tract  as  other  common  organisms. 

The  disease  is  highly  infectious;  it  spreads  with  remarkable  rapidi^, 
which,  however,  is  not  greater  than  modern  methods  of  conveyance.  In  the 
great  pandemics  Bome  of  the  large  prisons  escaped  entirely.  The  outbreak 
of  epidemics  is  independent  of  all  seasonal  and  meteorological  conditions. 
One  attack  does  not  necessarily  protect  from  a  subsequent  one.  A  few  persons 
appear  not  to  be  liable  to  the  disease. 

Bacteriology. — In  1892  PfetSer  isolated  a  bacillus  from  the  nasal  and 
bronchial  secretions,  which  by  some  is  recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
It  ia  a  small,  non-motile  organism,  which  stains  well  in  Loeffier's  methylene 
bine,  or  in  a  dilute,  pale-red  solution  of  carbol-fuchsin  in  water.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  blood  in  a  number  of  cases.  The  bacilli  are  present  in  enormous 
numbers  in  the  nasal  and  bronchial  secretions  of  patieote,  in  the  latter  almost 
in  pure  cultures.  They  persist  often  after  the  severe  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided. The  experience  of  the  pandemic  of  1918  has  raised  the  question  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  influenza  bacillus  to  the  disease.  Is  it  the  responsible 
organism  or  a  secondary  invader?  The  evidence  is  conflicting  but  does  not 
seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  this  organism  is  not  causal.  There  are 
maoy  secondary  invading  organisms,  which  vary  in  prevalence  in  different 
localities. 

Symptoms. — The  incubation  period  is  from  one  to  four  days  and  has  an 
average  of  two  days.  The  onset  is  usually  abrupt,  with  fever  and  its  associated 
phenomena,  headache,  general  pains,  prostration  and  sometimes  sore  tiiroat 
and  an  irritating  cough. 

Type*  of  the  BiseaM. — The  manifestations  are  so  extraordinarily  complex 
that  it  is  best  to  describe  them  under  types  of  the  disease. 

(a)  Bkspieatobt. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  respiratory  tract  from 
the  noae  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs  may  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  election 
of  the  infection.  In  the  simple  forms  the  disease  sets  in  with  coryza,  and 
presents  the  features  of  an  acute  catarrhal  fever,  with  perhaps  rather  more 
prostration  and  debility  than  is  usual.  In  other  cases  after  catarrhal  symp- 
toms bronchitis  occurs,  the  fever  increases,  there  is  delirium  and  much  pros- 
tration, and  the  picture  is  that  of  severe  toxfemia.  The  graver  respiratory 
conditions  are  bronchitis,  pleuri^,  and  pneumonia.  The  bronchitis  has  really 
no  special  peculiarities  but  the  sputum  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  distinctive. 
Sometimea  it  is  in  extraordinary  amounts,  very  thin,  and  containing  purulent 
maflBes.  Pfeiffer  regards  sputum  of  a  greenish-yellow  color  and  in  coin-like 
lamps  ta  almost  characteristic  of  influenza.  In  other  cases  there  may  be  a 
dark  red,  bloody  sputum.     It  occasionally  happens  that  the  bronchitis  is  of 
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great  intensity  and  reaches  the  finer  tahea,  so  that  the  patient  becomes 
cyanosed  or  even  asphyxiated. 

Influenza  pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  seiioos  manifestations,  and  may 
depend  npoQ  PfeifFer's  bacillus  itself,  or  be  the  result  of  a  mixed  infectioQ. 
Hie  iTue  influenza  pneumonia  is  lobular  and  probably  Qever  lobar.  It  was 
i  special  feature  of  the  1918  pandemic  and  responsible  for  many  of  the 
deaths.  It  may  be  present  from  the  onset  of  the  attack  or  develop  after 
some  days  of  general  infection.  The  clinical  course  ia  often  atypical  and 
the  signs  obscure.  The  signs  were  often  atypical  for  several  days  and  sup- 
pression of  breath  sounds  with  fine  crackling  rales  were  the  common  early 
signs.  Severe  cough  with  bloody  sputum  or  hsmoptysis  is  common.  Cyanosis 
is  usually  marked.  There  is  a  special  tendency  to  the  secretion  of  fluid  so  that 
the  Inngs  are  "water-logged."  Abscess  or  gangrene  follows  not  infrequently. 
The  toziemia  is  often  extreme  but  the  circulation  shows  remarkably  little 
change  in  many  cases.  The  blood  pressure  is  usually  low.  Stihoitaneous 
tmphgsema  was  conunon  in  the  1918  epidemic,  usually  over  the  neck  and 
upper  thorax  but  sometimes  very  widespread.  In  many  of  these  cases  there 
was  extreme  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  Probably  the  air  escaped,  after  rupture 
of  a  sarface  bleb,  into  the  mediastinum  and  then  reached  the  tissues  of  the 
neck. 

Influenza  pleurisy  is  more  rare,  but  cases  of  primary  involvement  of  the 
pleura  are  reported.  It  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  empyema.  Pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis is  usually  much  aggravated  by  an  attack  of  infiuenza. 

{b)  Kebtoub  Fobu. — Without  any  catarrhal  symptoms  there  are  aevoe 
headache,  pain  in  the  back  and  joints,  with  profound  prostration.  Among 
the  more  serious  complications  may  be  mentioned  meningitis  and  encephalitis, 
the  latter  leading  to  hemiplegia  or  monoplegia.  Abscess  of  the  brain  has 
followed  in  acute  cases.  Myelitis,  with  symptoms  like  an  acute  Landry's 
paralysis,  has  occurred,  and  spastic  paraplegia  or  a  pseudo-tabes  may  follow 
an  attack.  In  the  recent  epidemic  there  were  cases  of  widespread  hemorrhage 
into  the  spinsl  thecss. 

The  influenza  bacillus  has  been  demonstrated  by  lumbar  puncture  during 
Ufe  and  in  the  meninges  after  death.  All  forms  of  neuritis  are  n<)t 
uncommon,  and  in  some  cases  are  characterized  by  marked  disturbance  of 
motion  and  sensation.  Judging  from  the  accounts  in  the  literature,  almost 
every  form  of  disease  of  the  nervous  system  may  follow  influenza.  Among 
&e  most  important  of  the  nervous  sequelse  are  depression,  melancholia,  and  in 
some  cases  dementia. 

(c)  QASTao-iNTEaTiNAL  FoEM. — With  the  onset  of  the  fever  there  may 
be  nausea  and  vomiting,  or  the  attack  may  set  in  vrith  abdominal  pain, 
profuse  diarrhcea,  and  collapse..  In  some  epidemics  jaundice  has  been  a  com- 
mon symptom.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  there  is  enlargement 
of  the  spleen,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  intensi^  of  the  fever. 

{d}  F^SBRiLB  FoBU. — The  fever  in  influenza  is  very  variable,  but  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  it  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  the  diseaefti 
It  is  sometimes  markedly  remittent,  with  chills;  or  in  rare  cases  there  is  a 
protracted,  continued  fever  of  several  weeks'  duration,  which  simulates  ^[Aoid 
elosely.  The  blood  shows  a  leucopenia  which  is  often  marked.  Sometiina  the 
fever  resembles  that  of  a  tertian  malaria. 
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OomplioationL — The  pericarditis  ia  apt  to  be  latent.  Of  endooarditia,  a 
number  of  cases  have  been  reported  in  vhich  micro-organisms  morphologicalljr 
like  influenza  bacilli  have  been  isolated  from  the  vegetations.  The  malignant 
form  may  occur.  Myocarditis  may  follow,  and  has  been  a  cause  of  sudden 
death.  Functional  disturbances  are  common,  palpitation,  bradycardia,  tachy- 
cardia, and  angina-like  attacks.  Phlebitis  and  thrombosis  of  various  vessels 
have  been  described.    Meningitis  occurs  occasionally. 

Peritonilis  is  rare.     Cholelithiasie  may  follow  an  attack.     The  increased  ' 
prevalence  of  appendicitis  has  been  attributed  to  influenza. 

Various  renal  affections  have  been  noted,  but  nephritis  was  rare  in  the 
1918  pandemic.  Orchitis  has  been  seen.  Herpes  is  common.  A  diffuse 
erythema  sometimes  occurs,  occasionally  purpura.  Catarrhal  conjunctivitis  is 
a  frequent  event.  Iritis,  and  in  rare  instances  optic  neuritis,  have  been  met 
with.  Acute  otitis  media  is  a  common  complication  and  infection  of  the 
sinuses  is  not  rare.  Severe  and  persistent  vertigo  may  follow  influenza,  prob- 
ably from  involvement  of  the  labyrinth.  Bronchiectasis  may  follow.  We  have 
seen  several  cases;  in  a  fatal  one  of  three  years'  duration  the  influenza 
bacilli  were  present  in  the  sputum. 

Since  the  late  severe  epidemics  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  date  various 
ailments  or  chronic  ill  health  from  influenKa.  In  many  eases  this  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  people  who  have  been  crippled  in  health 
for  years  after  an  attack,  particularly  with  nervous  or  circulatory  disturb- 
ances.    Alopecia  is  a  common  sequel  but  is  rarely  permanent. 

Siagnoni. — During  a  pandemic  the  cases  ofEer  but  slight  difBculty.  The 
profoundness  of  the  prostration,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
disease,  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features.  In  the  respiratory  form 
the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the  sputum, 
a  procedure  which  should  be  resorted  to  early  in  a  suspected  epidemic.  The 
more  chronic  pulmonary  infections  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  tuberculosis. 
The  differentiation  of  the  various  forms  has  been  sufficiently  considered. 

Treatment. — Isolation  should  be  practised  when  possible,  and  old  people 
should  be  guarded  against  all  possible  sources  of  infection.  There  is  no 
conclusive  proof  that  vaccines  have  any  preventive  effect  or  that  they  are  useful 
in  treatment.  The  secretions,  nasal  and  bronchial,  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected. In  every  case  the  disease  should  be  regarded  as  serious,  and  the 
patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  until  the  fever  has  completely  disappeared. 
In  this  way  alone  can  serious  complications  be  avoided.  From  the  outset  the 
treatment  should  be  supporting,  and  the  patient  carefully  fed  and  well 
nursed.  The  bowels  should  be,  opened  by  a  dose  of  calomel  or  a  saline 
draught.  At  night  10  grains  (0.6S  gm.)  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given.  At 
the  onset  a  warm  bath  is  sometimes  grateful  in  relieving  the  pain  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  bed  well  warmed, 
and  the  patient  should  be  given  a  hot  drink  after  it.  If  the  fever  is  high  and 
there  is  delirium,  acetyl-salicylic  acid  (gr.  x,  0.6  gm.)  may  be  given  and  an 
ice-cap  applied  to  the  head.  The  medicinal  antipyretics  should  be  used  with 
caution,  as  profound  prostration  sometimes  occurs  after  their  employment. 
An  alkali,  such  as  potassium  citrate  (gr.  xv,  1  gm.)  four  times  a  day  should 
be  given.    Too  much  stress  should  not  be  laid  upon  the  mental  features.    De- 
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lirinm  may  be  marked  even  with  slight  fever.  lo  the  eases  with  great  cardi&c 
weakness  stimulants  should  be  given  freely,  and  during  convalescence  strychnia 
iu  full  doses. 

The  intense  broacbitie,  pneumonia,  and  other  complications  E^onld  receive 
their  appropriate  treatment.  The  convalescence  requires  careful  manage- 
ment, and  it  may  be  weeks  or  months  before  the  patient  is  restored  to  full 
health.  A  good  nutritious  diet,  change  of  air,  and  pleasant  surroundings 
are  essential.  The  depression  following  this  disease  is  one  of  its  most 
unpleasant  and  obstinate  features. 


XL  WHOOPING  oonaH 

Definition. — A  specific  affection  due  to  the  BacUlua  pertvtsit,  cbarBcter- 
ized  by  catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages  and  a  series  of  convulsive  coughs 
which  end  in  a  long-drawn  inspiration  or  "whoop." 

History. — Ballonius,  in  Mb  Ephemendes,  describes  the  disease  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1578.  GlisBon  and  Sydenham  in  the  following  century  gave  brief 
accoonts.  Willis  (Pharmaceutice  Bationalis,  second  part,  1674)  gave  a  much 
better  description  and  called  it  an  "epidemical  disorder." 

Etiol<^. — The  disease  occurs  in  epidemic  form,  but  sporadic  cases  appear 
in  a  community  from  time  to  time.  It  is  directly  contagious  from  person 
to  person  \  but  dwelling-rooms,  houses,  school-rooms,  and  other  localities  may 
be  infected  by  a  sick  child.  It  is,  however,  in  this  way  less  contagious  than 
other  diseases,  and  is  probably  most  often  taken  by  direct  contact.  Epidemics 
prevail  for  two  or  three  months,  usually  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and 
have  a  curious  relation  to  other  diseases,  often  preceding  or  following  epidemics 
of  measles,  less  frequently  of  scarlet  fever. 

Children  between  the  first  and  second  dentitions  are  most  liable  to  be 
attacked.  Sucklings  are  not  exempt,  and  there  may  be  very  severe  attacks 
in  infants  under  six  weeks.  Congenital  cases  are  described.  It  is  stated  that 
girls  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  boys.  Adults  and  old  people  are 
sometimes  attacked,  and  in  the  aged  it  may  be  a  very  serious  affection.  It 
appears  to  be  most  contagious  in  the  (itarrhal  period.  A  natural  immunity 
has  been  mentioned,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  child  may  have  the 
disease  in  a  very  mild  form.  As  a  rule,  one  attack  protects;  second  attacks 
are  rare.  The  disease  is  more  than  twice  as  fatal  in  the  negro  race  as  in 
others.    There  were  6,075  deaths  from  it  in  1916  in  England. 

The  Bacillus  pertussis  resembles  in  certain  features  the  influenza  bacillus. 
It  is  found  in  early  stages  of  the  disease  and  not  later  than  two  weeks  after 
the  appearance  of  the  "whoop."  In  convalescents  the  deviation  of  complement 
reaction  is  present  and  the  serum  is  stated  to  agglutinate  the  organism. 
The  complement  fixation  test  is  not  given  early  and  so  is  not  of  great  value  in 
diagnosis.  Apes  have  been  inoculated  with  the  production  of  a  characteristic 
pertussis. 

Uorbid  Aiutomy. — ^Whooping  cough  itself  has  no  special  pathological 
changes.  In  fatal  cases  pulmonary  complications,  particularly  broncho-pneu- 
monia, are  usually  present  Collapse  and  compensatory  emphysema,  vesicular 
and  interstitial,  are  found,  and  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands  are  enlarged. 
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There  is  a  cODstant  lesion  of  the  trachea  with  the  presence  of  bacilli  between 
the  colnmnar  cells. 

^mptoms. — There  is  a  variable  period  of  incubation  of  from  seven  to  ten 
daya.  Catarrhal  and  paroxysmal  stages  can  be  recognized.  In  the  catarrhai 
stage  the  child  has  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  cold,  which  may  begin  with 
alight  fever,  running  at  the  nose,  injection  of  the  eyes,  and  a  bronchial  cough, 
usually  dry,  and  sometimes  giving  indications  of  s  spasmodic  character. 
Trousseau  calb  attention  to  the  incessant  character  of  the  early  cough.  The 
fever  is  usually  not  high,  and  alight  attention  is  paid  to  the  symptoms,  which 
are  thought  to  he  those  of  a  simple  catarrh.  After  a  week  or  ten  daya, 
instead  of  subsiding,  the  congh  becomes  worse  and  more  convulsive  in  charac- 
ter. 

The  paroxysmal  stage,  marked  by  the  characteristic  cough,  dates  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  "whoop."  The  fit  begins  with  a  series  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  forcible  short  coughs  of  increasing  intensity,  between  which 
no  inspiratory  effort  is  made.  The  child  gets  blue  in  the  face,  and  then 
with  a  deep  inspiration  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  longs,  making  the  "whoop," 
which  may  be  heard  at  a  distance,  and  from  which  the  disease  takes  its  name. 
A  deep  inspiration  may  precede  the  series  of  spasmodic  expiratory  efforts. 
Several  coughing  fits  may  succeed  each  other  until  a  tenacious  mucus  is 
ejected,  usually  small  in  amount,  but  after  a  aeries  of  coughing  spells  a  con- 
siderable quantity  may  be  expectorated.  Vomiting  often  takes  place  at  the 
end  of  a  paroxysm,  and  may  recur  so  frequently  that  the  child  does  not  get 
enough  food  and  becomes  emaciated.  There  may  be  only  four  or  five  attacks 
in  the  day;  an  average  is  twenty  attacks  daily.  In  severe  and  fatal  cases  the 
paroxysms  may  exceed  one  hundred  daily.  During  the  paroxysm  the  thorax 
is  very  strongly  compressed  by  the  powerful  expiratory  eEEorts,  and,  as  very 
httle  air  passes  in  through  the  glottis,  there  are  signs  of  defective  aeration  of 
the  blood;  the  face  becomes  swollen  and  congested,  the  veins  are  prominent, 
the  eyeballs  protrude,  and  the  conjunctive  becotne  deeply  engorged.  Suffoca- 
tion indeed  seems  imminent,  when  with  a  deep,  crowing  inspiration  air 
enters  the  lungs  and  the  color  is  quickly  restored.  The  child  knows  for  a  few 
moments  when  the  attack  ie  coming  on,  and  tries  in  every  way  to  check  it, 
but  failing  to  do  so,  runs  terrified  to  the  nurse  or  mother  to  be  supported, 
or  clutches  anything  near  by.  Few  diseases  are  more  painful  to  witness.  In 
severe  paroxysms  the  sphincters  may  be  opened.  An  ulcer  may  form  under 
the  tongue  from  rubbing  on  the  teeth  (Biga's  disease) .  Among  circumstances 
which  precipitate  a  paroxysm  are  emotion,  such  as  crying,  and  any  irritation 
about  the  throat.  Even  the  act  of  swallowing  sometimes  seems  sufficient.  In 
a  close  dusty  atmosphere  the  coughing  fits  are  more  frequent.  After  lasting 
for  three  or  four  weeks  the  attacks  become  lighter  and  finally  cease.  In  cases 
of  ordinary  severity  the  course  of  the  disease  is  rarely  under  six  weeks. 

During  the  attack,  if  the  chest  he  examined,  the  resonance  is  defective  in 
the  expiratory  stage,  full  and  clear  during  the  deep,  crowing  inspiration;  but 
on  auscultation  during  the  latter  there  may  he  no  vesicular  murmur  beard, 
owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  air  passes  the  narrowed  glottis.  Bron- 
chial rtLles  are  occasionally  heard. 

Complioationt  and  Sequela. — During  the  extensive  v^ous  congestion 
bannorrhages  are  very  apt  to  occur  in  t^e  form  of  petechife,  particulfirly  about 
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ihe  forehead,  ecchymosis  of  the  conjaQctivfe,  and  even  bleeding  tears  of  blood 
(Trousseau)  from  the  rapture  of  the  vessels,  epistaxis,  bleeding  from  the  ears, 
and  occasionally  haemoptysis.  Haemorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  rare.  Gly- 
cosuria occurs  occasionally.  Convulsions  are  not  very  uncommon,  due  perhaps 
to  the  extreme  engorgement  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Death  has  occurred  from 
spasm  of  the  glottis.  Sudden  death  has  been  caused  by  extensive  subdural 
htemorrbage.  Choked  disk,  relieved  by  decompression,  has  occurred.  Paralysis 
is  a  rare  event.  It  was  associated  vith  3  in  a  series  of  ISO  cases,  but  in  none 
of  them  did  the  hemiplegia  come  on  during  the  paroxysm,  as  in  a  case  re- 
ported by  S.  West.  Valentine  (1901)  collected  79  cases,  chieSy  hemiplegias. 
A  spastic  paraplegia  may  follov.    Acute  polyneuritis  is  a  rare  sequel. 

The  persistent  vomiting  may  induce  marked  anaemia  and  wasting.  The 
pulmonary  complications  are  extremely  eerious.  During  the  severe  coughing 
spells  interstitial  emphysema  may  be  induced,  more  rarely  pneumothorax.  In 
one  instance  rupture  occurred,  evidently  near  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  the 
air  passed  along  the  trachea  and  reached  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  neck, 
a  condition  which  has  been  known  to  become  general.  Capillary  bronchitis, 
lobular  and  pseudo-lobar  pneumonia  are  the  dangerous  complications,  respon- . 
sible  for  nine  out  of  ten  deaths  in  the  disease.  In  some  cases  the  process  is 
tuberculous.  Pleurisy  is  sometimes  met  with  and  occasionally  lobar  pneu- 
monia. Enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  is  very  common  in  whooping 
cough,  and  has  been  thought  to  cause  the  disease.  It  may  sometimes  be  suf- 
ficient to  produce  dulness  over  the  manubrium.  During  the  spasm  the  radial 
pulse  is  small,  the  right  heart  engorged,  and  during  and  after  the  attack  the 
cardiac  action  is  very  much  disturbed.  Serious  damage  may  result,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  cases  of  severe  valvular  disease  in  children  who  have  had 
neither  rheumatic  nor  scarlet  fever  may  be  attributed  to  the  terrible  heart 
strain  during  a  prolonged  attack.  Koplik  regards  the  swelling  about  the  face 
and  eyes  as  an  important  sign  of  the  heart  strain.  Serious  renal  complica- 
tions are  very  uncommon,  but  albumin  sometimes  and  sugar  frequently  are 
found  in  the  urine.  A  distressing  sequel  in  adults  is  asthma,  which  may  re- 
cur at  intervals  for  a  year  or  more.  A  leucocytosis  sometimes  appears  early, 
chiefly  of  the  lymphocytes  (Meunier). 

Dil^noiii. — So  distinctive  is  the  "whoop"  that  the  diagnosis  is  easy;  hut 
occasionally  there  are  doubtful  cases,  particularly  during  epidemics,  in  which 
a  series  of  expiratory  coughs  occurs  without  any  inspiratory  crow.  The  spas- 
modic cough  due  to  enlarged  bronchial  glands  may  cause  difficulty. 

Prosnuia. — If  we  include  its  complications,  whooping  cough  is  a.  very 
fatal  affection,  ranking  one  of  the  first  among  the  acute  infections  as  a  cause 
of  death  in  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Prophylaxii. — The  disease  should  be  placEnl  on  the  list  of  reportable  infec- 
tions. When  possible  the  sputum  should  be  collected  and  disinfected.  As  the 
organism  usually  disappears  within  two  weeks  from  the  appearance  of  the 
(^racteristic  cough  there  seems  little  danger  of  contagion  in  the  later  stages. 
A  prophylactic  vaccine  has  been  used  with  success,  three  injections  of  500 
million,  2  and  3  billion,  being  given  every  third  day. 

n^atment — The  gravity  of  the  disease  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  the  pub- 
He.  Children  with  the  disease  should  not  be  sent  to  school  or  exposed  in  public 
in  any  way.    There  is  more  reprehensible  neglect  in  connection  with  this  than 
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vith  any  other  disease.  The  patient  should  be  isolated,  and  if  the  paroiysms 
are  at  all  severe,  at  rest  in  bed.  Fresh  air,  eight  and  day,  is  important,  but 
is  cities  in  the  winter  this  is  not  easy  to  manage.  Stock  vaccine  has  been 
used  for  treatment  with  benefit;  acme  patients  are  promptly  cured.  The  aver- 
age ioitial  dose  is  500  million  for  children  over  one  year.  With  two  day 
intervals  doses  of  1  and  2  billion  are  given.  Antiseptic  measures  have  been 
eitensively  tned.  Quinine  holds  its  own  with  many  practitioners;  a  sixth  of 
a  grain  (0.01  gm.)  may  be  given  three  times  a  day  for  each  month  of  age, 
and  a  grain  and  a  half  (0.1  gm.)  for  each  year  in  children  under  five.  The 
use  of  benzoin  and  eucalyptus  inhalations  is  often  helpful.  Sedatives  are  by 
far  the  most  trustworthy  drugs  in  severe  cases,  and  paregoric  may  be  given 
freely,  particularly  to  give  rest  at  night.  Codein  and  heroin  in  doses  proper 
for  the  age  often  give  much  relief.  Jacobi  advised  belladomia  in  full  doses 
until  a  Bush  appears  on  the  cheeks.  Children  can  often  be  taught  to  inhibit 
an  attack.     The  wearing  of  a  tight  abdominal  binder  is  sometimes  of  value. 

Other  remedies,  such  an  antipyrin  and  chloral  hydrate,  may  be  tried.  In 
older  children  and  in  adults  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  the  intratracheal 
injections  of  olive-oil  and  iodoform,  which  are  sometimes  so  useful  in  allaying 
severe  parox3'smal  cough. 

After  the  severity  of  the  attack  has  passed  and  convalescence  has  begun, 
the  child  should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  just  at  this  period 
that  the  fatal  broncho-pneumonias  are  apt  to  develop.  The  cough  sometimes 
persists  for  months  and  the  child  remains  weak  and  delicate.  Change  of  air 
should  be  tried.  Such  a  patient  should  be  fed  with  care  and  given  tonics  and 
cod-liver  oil. 


XXL    GONOOOOOUS  INTSOTION 

Seflnition. — An  acute  infection  with  a  primary  lesion,  usually  urethritis, 
and  numerous  secondary  and  systemic  manifestations,  of  which  prostatitis 
and  epididymitis,  salpingitis,  arthritis,  synovitis  and  endocarditis  are  the  most 
important.  The  Micrococcus  gonorrhcoE  (gonococcus)  was  described  by  Neis- 
■er,  in  1879. 

Gonorrhcea,  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  serious  of  infectious  diseases, 
presents  many  features  for  consideration.  It  is  not  a  killing  disease;  only  61 
fatal  cases  are  recorded  in  the  Registrar  General's  Beport,  1915,  for  England 
and  Wales,  but  as  a  cause  of  ill-health  and  disability  the  gonococcus  occupies 
a  position  of  the  very  first  rank  among  its  fellows.  While  the  local  lesion  is 
too  often  thought  to  be  trifling,  in  its  singular  obstinacy,  in  the  possibilities 
of  permanent  sexual  damage  to  the  individual  himself  and  still  more  in  the 
"grisly  troop"  which  may  follow  in  its  train,  gonorrhcea  does  not  fall  very  far 
ihort  of  syphilis  in  importance. 

Etioli^y. — The  organism  is  a  l)iscuit-sbaped  micrococcus,  occurring  in 
pairs,  usually  within  the  leucocytes,  and  is  always  found  in  the  primary  and 
systemic  lesions.  Two  types  of  gonococci  are  described,  corresponding  to  the 
adult  and  infant  forms  of  infection.  The  disease  has  been  reproduced  by 
inoculation  of  the  pure  culture. 

The  disease  ie  seen  in  men  and  women  as  a  result  of  impure  sexual  inter- 
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course,  in  the  new-bom  from  vaginal  contamination,  and  in  older  children  by 
accidental  infection.  Ophthalmia  neonatorum  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of 
blindness,  but  an  active  campaign  of  education  is  rapidly  reducing  the  number 
of  cases.  The  gonococcus  vaginitis  and  the  ophthalmia  are  very  serious  dis- 
eases in  children's  Tiospitala  and  in  infants'  homes.  The  story  of  the  gono- 
coccus infection  in  the  Babies'  Hospital,  N^ew  York,  for  eleven  years,  as  told 
by  Holt  (N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  March,  1905),  illustrates  the  singular  obstinacy 
of  the  infection.  In  spite  of  the  greatest  care  and  precaution,  there  were, 
in  1903,  65  cases  of  vaginitis,  with  2  of  ophthalmia  and  13  of  arthritis.  In 
1904  there  were  52  cases  of  vaginitis,  only  16  of  which  would  have  been  rec- 
ognized without  the  bacteriological  examination.  In  all,  in  the  eleven  years, 
there  were  273  cases  of  vaginitis,  only  6  with  ophthalmia  and  26  with  arthritis. 
Other  institutions  have  had  equally  sad  experiences.  Isolation  and  pro- 
longed quarantine  are  the  only  measures  to  combat  the  disease  successfully. 

The  immediate  and  remote  effects  of  the  gonococcus  may  be  considered 
under — 

I.  The  primary  infection. 

II.  The  spread  in  the  genito-urinary  organs  by  direct  continuity. 

III.  Systemic  gonococcus  infection. 

The  primary  leiion  we  need  not  here  consider,  but  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  frequency  of  the  complications,  such  as  periurethral  abscess,  gonorrhoeal 
prostatitis  and  seminal  vesiculitis  in  the  male,  and  vaginitis,  endocervicitis,  and 
inflammation  of  the  glands  of  Bartholin  in  the  female. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all  the  sequels  are  those  which  result  from  the 
ipread  by  direct  continuity  of  tissue.  Gonococcus  salpingitis  is  not  infrequent. 
Metritis  and  ovaritis  are  also  met  with,  and  peritonitis.  The  gonococcus  has 
been  found  in  pure  culture  in  cases  of  acute  general  peritonitis.  Equally 
important  is  the  cystitis,  which  is  probably  much  more  frequently  the  result 
of  a  mixed  infection  than  due  to  the  gonococcus  itself.  There  is  some  danger 
of  extension  upward  through  the  ureters  to  the  kidneys.  The  pyelitis,  like  the 
cystitis,  is  usually  a  mixed  infection. 

Syatemio  Gonooocona  Infection. —  (1)  Gonococccs  Septicemia  and 
Ptahia. — Thayer  and  Blumer  first  cultivated  the  gonococci  from  the  blood 
in  a  case  in  the  senior  author's  wards,  and  the  septicaemia  has  been  studied 
by  them  and  by  Cole,  who  divided  the  cases  into  four  groups:  (I)  Those  with 
endocarditis,  11  of  the  39  cases  collected  by  him.  The  clinical  features  are 
those  of  malignant  endocarditis;  two  recovered.  (2)  Cases  with  local  sup- 
puration and  the  general  features  of  a  pyamior—oi  the  six  cases  three  died. 
The  septicemia  associated  with  a  small  focus  of  suppuration  may  be  very  in- 
tense. A  man  ten  days  after  the  onset  of  urethritis  bad  chills  and  high  fever; 
he  became  profoundly  tosiemic  and  died  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day 
from  the  chill.  There  was  a  small  prostatic  abscess.  (3)  Cases  with  no 
metastatic  local  affections  or  perhaps  only  slight  arthritis.  In  a  remarkable 
case  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  three  months  after  an  acute  gonorrhcea 
the  patient  had  a  fever  resembling  typhoid,  which  lasted  seven  weeks.  Gono- 
cocci were  cultivated  from  the  blood.  He  recovered  and,  as  Cole  suggests, 
Buch  cases  are  probably  more  common  than  we  suspect.  (4)  Cases  of  gon- 
orrhceal  puerperal  septicamia,  of  which  several  instances  have  been  reported. 
Of  the  29  cases  in  which  the  septicsemia  was  demonstrated  by  the  cultivation 
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of  the  organiBm  from  the  blood,  12  died.    The  endocarditis  will  be  conBid- 
ered  later. 

(2)  GoNococccs  AHTHSiTig. — In  many  respects  this  is  the  most  damaging, 
disabling,  and  serious  of  all  the  complications  of  gonorrhoea,  occurring  in  from 
2  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  males  than  in 
females;  43  to  ?  in  one  series  at  the  Johne  Hopkins  Hospital  (Cole).  In  a 
series  of  253  cases  collected  by  Northnip,  230  were  in  males ;  130  cases  were 
between  twaity  and  thirty  years  of  age.  It  occurs,  as  a  rule,  during  an  acute 
attack  of  gonorrhcea.  In  20S  of  Northnip's  series  there  was  a  urethral  dis- 
charge while  in  hospital.  It  may  occur  as  the  attack  subsides,  or  even  when  it 
has  become  chronic.  A  gonorrhoeal  arthritis  of  great  intensity  may  occur  in 
a  newly  married  woman  infected  by  an  old  gleet  in  her  husband.  In  women 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  evidence  of  local  infection.  As  a  rule,  many  joints 
are  affected.  In  an  analysis  by  Cole  and  McCrae  of  the  involvement  of  the 
joints  in  gonococcus  arthritis  and  in  rheumatic  fever,  the  average  number  in 
the  former  was  double  that  in  the  latter.  In  Northnip's  series  three  or  mor« 
joints  were  affected  in  175  cases,  one  joint  in  56  cases. 

The  atiatomical  changes  are  variable.  The  inflammation  is  often  peri- 
articular, and  extends  along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  When  effusion  occurs 
in  the  joints  it  rarely  becomes  purulent.  It  has  more  commonly  the  characters 
of  a  synovitis.  About  the  wrist  and  hand  suppuration  sometimes  occurs 
in  the  sheaths.  The  gonococcus  itself  is  present  in  the  inflamed  joint  or  in 
the  peri-arthritic  exudate,  and  may  often  be  obtained  in  pure  culture. '  Some- 
times the  cultures  are  negative.  Mixed  infection  with  staphylococci  or  strepto- 
cocci is  very  rare. 

Clinical  Course. — ^Variability  and  obstinacy  are  the  two  most  distinguish- 
ing features.     The  following  are  the  most  important  clinical  forms : 

(a)  Arthraigic,  in  which  there  are  wandering  pains  about  the  joints,  «itb> 
ont  redness  or  swelling.     These  persist  for  a  long  time. 

(b)  Polyartkritic,  in  which  several  joints  become  affected.  The  fever  is 
slight;  the  local  inflammation  may  fix  itself  in  one  joint,  but  more  commonly 
several  become  swollen  and  tender.  In  this  form  cerebral  and  cardiac  complieft- 
tions  may  occur.  In  other  cases  one  joint  is  especially  involved,  the  others 
subsiding  rapidly.  The  pain  is  severe,  the  swelling  extensive,  and  due  chiefly  - 
to  peri-articular  oedema.  The  general  fever  is  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the 
intensity  of  the  local  signs.  The  exudate  usually  resolves,  though  suppura- 
tion occasionally  supervenes. 

(d)  Chronic  Hydrarthrosis. — This  is  usually  mono-articular,  and  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  involve  the  knee.  It  comes  on  often  without  pain,  redness, 
or  swelling.  Formation  of  pus  is  rare.  It  occurred  only  twice  in  96  cases 
tabalated  by  Nolen. 

(e)  Bursal  and  Synovial  Form. — This  attacks  chiefly  the  tendons  and 
their  sheaths  and  the  bursae  and  the  periosteum.  The  articulations  may  not 
be  affected.  The  bursas  of  the  patella,  the  olecranon,  and  the  tendo  Achillis 
are  most  apt  to  be  involved. 

(/)  Septiccemic. — In  this  the  gonococci  invade  the  blood,  and  the  picture 
is  that  of  an  intense  septico-pysemia,  usually  with  endocarditis. 

{g}  The  Pmnful  Heel  of  Qonorrhma. — This  is  due  to  local  periosteal 
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thidcening  and  esostoeis  on  the  ob  calcia,  caueing  pain  and  great  disability. 
Baer  bae  demonstrated  the  gonococcus  in  the  periosteal  lesion. 

Complications. — Iritis  is  not  infrequent  and  may  recur  with  successive  at- 
tacks. The  TiBceral  complications  are  serious.  Endocarditis,  pericarditis,  and 
pleurisy  may  occur.  Benal  infections  are  rare.  There  may  be  a  mixed  in- 
fection with  the  colon  bacillus. 

Tnatment. — The  primary  infection — usually  uretbritis — should  be  ac- 
tively treated.  Of  special  meaaurefi,  the  use  of  antigonococcus  serum  and 
vaccine  treatment  are  worthy  of  trial ;  either  will  help  some  cases,  both  fail 
in  many.  Good  food,  fresh  air,  and  open  bowels  are  important.  Drugs  are 
of  little  value,  especially  aodium  salicylate  and  potassium  iodide,  Fhenacetine 
or  acetyl-salicylic  acid  may  be  given  for  the  pain. 

The  local  treatment  is  very  important.  In  acute  cases,  fixation  of  the 
joints  for  a  short  period  is  beneficial,  and  in  the  chronic  forms,  massage  and 
passive  motion.  Counter-irritation  by  the  cautery  or  blisters,  active  hypenemia 
by  baking  or  passive  by  the  Bier  method  are 'all  useful.  A  distended  joint  may 
be  tapped  and  then  tightly  bandaged.  The  surgical  treatment  is  more  satis- 
factory in  severe  cases  and  good  results  usaally  follow  incision  and  irrigation. 
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I>eflnitio&. — A  form  of  intestinal  fluz,  usually  of  an  acute  type,  occurring 
sporadically  and  in  severe  epidemics,  attacking  children  as  well  as  adults, 
characterized  by  pain,  frequent  passages  of  blood  and  mucus,  and  due  to 
the  action  of  a  specific  bacillus,  of  which  there  are  various  strains. 

Etiology. — Owing  to  improved  sanitation,  dysentery  has  become  less  fre- 
quent. In  temperate  climates  sporadic  cases  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  at 
intervals  epidemics  prevail,  particularly  in  overcrowded  institutions.  Records 
of  widespread  epidemics  have  been  collected  by  Woodward.  The  most  serious 
was  that  which  prevailed  from  1847  to  1856.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
epidemics  of  the  disease  have  become  less  frequent.  In  institutions,  particu- 
larly in  overcrowded  asylums,  dysentery  is  very  common,  and  this  form  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  valuable  report  by  Mott  and  Durham.  In  the 
tropics  "dysentery  is  a  destructive  giant  compared  to  which  strong  drink  is  a 
mere  phantom"  (Macgregor).  Dysentery  is  one  of  the  great  camp  diseases, 
and  it  has  been  more  destructive  to  armies  than  powder  and  shot.  In  the 
Federal  service  during  the  civil  war,  according  to  Woodward,"  there  were 
259,071  cases  of  acute  and  28,451  cases  of  chronic  dysentery.  The  disease 
prevails  in  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  Cuba.  In 
the  South  African  campaign  dysentery  prevailed  widely.  For  many  years  a 
very  fatal  form  of  dysentery  has  prevailed  in  Japan,  particularly  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  having  a  mortality  of  from  26  to  Zl  per 
cent.;  in  1899  there  were  125,989  cases,  with  26,709  deaths  (Eldridge).  It  is 
now  generally  conceded  that  the  severe  epidemics  of  acute  dysentery  occurring 

*  Medical  and  Surgical  Biatorf  of  the  War  oi  the  Rebellion,  Medical,  vol,  ii.  The 
most  eihaustive  treatiM  extant  on  Inteatinat  fluxei — an  enduring  monument  to  the 
iudustrr  and  ability  of  the  anttiOT. 
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in  thft  tropics  are  of  the  bacillary  type,  and  the  same  form  prevails  in  tem- 
perate climetee. 

Bacillus  Dysenteric. — In  1898,  Shiga,  a  Japanese  observer,  found  in 
the  dysentery  prevailing  in  hie  conntry  a  bacillus  with  special  characters, 
which  he  considered  to  be  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease. 

Flexner  and  Barker,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Commission  for  the  Study  of 
Tropical  Diseases,  found  in  the  dysentery  in  the  Philippine  Islands  an  iden- 
tical organism,  and  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  very  careful  study  by  Flex- 
ner, and  also  by  R.  P.  Strong,  Mu^ave,  and  Craig,  of  the  United  States 
army.  The  organism  appears  to  be  constantly  present  in  the  acute  dysentery 
of  the  tropics.  In  Manila,  according  to  Strong  and  Uusgrave,  of  1,338  cases, 
713  were  of  the  acute  specific  variety,  65  suspected  specific  cases,  and  561  of 
amoebic  dysentery.  Kruse,  in  an  outbreak  at  I*ar,  in  Germany,  in  which 
300  persons  were  attacked,  isolated  an  identical  bacillus.  Vedder  and  Duval 
demonstrated  that  sporadic  cases  in  adults  in  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  epi- 
demics of  dysentery  in  the  Lancaster  County  Asylum,  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
the  almshouse  at  New  Haven,  were  due  to  this  organism.  Duval  and  Bas- 
sett  demonstrated  that  certain  forms  of  summer  diarrbceas  of  infants  were 
due  to  infection  with  B.  dyseniericB.  The  Rockefeller  Institute  conducted  a 
collective  investigation  into  the  cause  of  infantile  diarrhceas;  several  observ- 
ers, under  Plexner's  direction,  studied  413  cases  and  found  the  dysentery 
bacillus  present  in  279  or  63.2  per  cent. 

The  strain  of  the  bacillus  moet  frequently  found  in  the  United  States  is 
the  "Fleiner-Harris"  type.  It  is  now  conceded  that  a  number  of  strains  of 
the  bacillus  occur.  This  fact  has  been  determined  by  the  relative  agglutina- 
tive power  of  immune  serum  upon  the  bacilli  isolated,  as  well  as  by  the  action 
of  the  latter  upon  various  sugars.  The  lesions  produced  by  the  different 
strains  arc  identical.  The  organism  agglutinates  with  the  blood  serum  of 
esses  with  acute  dysentery  as  well  as  with  the  serum  of  immunized  animals. 

Infection  takes  place  by  the  mouth.  The  organisms  are  widely  distributed 
by  the  feces  of  persons  snffenng  with  the  disease  and  also  by  dysentery  "car- 
riers." In  institutions  food  and  drink  readily  become  contaminated.  Pos- 
sibly, too,  the  germs  are  distributed  by  flies  and  dust. 

Xorbid  Anatomy. — In  the  acute  cases,  when  death  has  occurred  on  the 
fourth  to  the  sev^th  day,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is 
swollen,  of  a  deep-red  color,  and  presents  elevated,  coarse  corrugations  and 
folds.  In  addition  to  the  intense  hypenemia  there  are  htemorrhagic  areas. 
Over  the  surface  there  is  usually  a  superficial  necrotic  layer,  which  can  be 
brushed  off  lightly  with  the  finger.  This  may  be  in  patches,  or  uniform  over 
large  areas.  There  is  no  ulceration,  only  the  superficial,  general  necrosis  of 
the  mucosa.  The  solitary  follicles  are  swollen  and  red,  but  the  prominence 
is  obseored  in  the  involvement  of  the  «itire  mucosa.  In  cases  of  great  in- 
tensity the  entire  coats  of  the  colon  may  be  stiff  and  thick,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  enormously  increased  in  thickness,  grayish  black,  extensively  necro- 
tic, and,  in  places,  gangrenous.  The  serous  surface  is  often  deeply  injected. 
The  ilenm  may  be  involved,  having  a  deeply  hemorrhagic  mucosa,  with  a 
superficial  necrosis.  In  the  subacute  cases  there  is  hot  the  same  great  thicken- 
ing of  the  intestinal  wall,  the  solitary  follicles  are  more  swollen,  there  is  less 
nscroeis,  and,  while  there  are  no  ulcers,  there  are  superficial  erosions. 
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Symptonu. — According  to  Strong  and  Muegrave,  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion is  not  more  than  forty-eight  hours.  The  onset,  vhich  ie  usually  sudden, 
ie  characterized  by  slight  fever,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  frequent  stools. 
At  first  mucus  is  passed,  but  within  twenty-four  hours  blood  appears  with  it, 
or  there  is  pure  blood.  There  is  a  constant  desire  to  go  to  stool,  with  great 
straining  and  tenesmuB ;  every  hour  or  half  hour  there  may  be  a  small  amount 
of  blood  and  mucus  passed.  The  temperature  rises  and  may  reach  103°  or 
104°.  The  pulse  increases  in  frequency,  and  in  the  severer  cases  becomes 
very  small.  The  tongue  is  coated  with  a  white  fur,  and  there  is  excessive 
thirst.  In  the  very  acute  cases  the  patient  becomes  seriously  ill  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  the  movements  increase  in  frequency,  the  pain  is  of  great  inten- 
sity, the  patient  becomes  dehrious,  and  death  may  occur  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  In  cases  of  moderate  severity  the  urgency ,  of  the  symptoms 
abates,  the  stoob  lessen,  the  temperatmre  falls,  and  within  two  or  three  weeks 
the  patient  is  convalescent.  The  mortality  in  the  severe  forms  is  very  high. 
There  is  a  subacute  form  which  lasts  for  many  weeks  or  months.  The  pa- 
tients become  greatly  emaciated,  having  from  three  to  five  stools  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  Badllus  dygetUeria  is  found  in  the  stools,  and  it  aggluti- 
nates readily  with  the  blood  serum. 

Othn  Clinical  Types. — The  foregoing  account  describes  iiie  essential  fea- 
tures of  bacillary  dysentery  as  seen  in  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  the  tropics. 
The  clinical  features  of  bacillary  dysentery  in  adults  in  temperate  climates 
differ  in  no  essential  manner  from  those  already  described.  Although  the 
evidence  hardly  warrants  us  at  present  in  making  the  sweeping  statement  that 
all  non-amcebic  cases  of  dysentery  are  baciUary  in  origin,  yet  experience  will 
probably  demonstrate  eventually  that  this  is  the  case.  What  is  known  as  the 
acute  catarrhal  dysentery  is  probably  a  sporadic  form  due  to  the  Bacillus 
dysenterue.  Diphtheritic  dysentery  is  a  type  of  the  bacillary  form  with  great 
necrosis  and  infiltration  of  the  mucosa.  There  may  be  rapid  gangrene  and 
a  fatal  termination  within  twenty-four  hours.  A  secondary  diphtheritic  dys- 
entery is  a  common  terminal  event  in  many  acute  and  cbrooic  diseases,  and 
a  bacillus  of  the  Shiga  type  has  been  isolated  from  these  cases. 

Complioationi  ajid  Seqvelte. — Peritonitis  is  rare,  due  either  to  extension 
through  the  wall  of  the  bowel  or  to  perforation.  When  this  occurs  about  the 
csecal  region,  perityphlitis  results;  when  low  down  in  the  rectum,  periproc- 
titis. In  108  autopsies  collected  by  Woodward  perforation  occurred  in  11. 
Abscess  of  the  Uver,  so  common  in  the  amoebic  form,  is  very  rare.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note,  as  illustrating  the  probable  type  of  the  disease,  how  com- 
paratively rare  abscess  of  the  liver  was  during  the  American  civil  war.  Very 
few  cases  occurred  in  the  South  African  War  {Bolleston). 

In  the  tropics  malaria  and  acute  dysentery  very  often  coexist.  With  refer- 
ence to  typhoid  fever,  98  a  complication,  Woodward  mentions  that  the  com- 
bination W0S  exceedingly  frequent  during  the  civil  war,  and  characteristic 
lesions  of  both,  diseases  coexisted.     In  civil  practice  it  is  extremely  rare. 

Sydenham  noted  that  dysentery  was  sometimes  associated  with  rheumatic 
pains,  aod  in  certain  epidemics  a  secondary  arthritis  has  been  especially  preva- 
lent. In  severe  cases  there  may  be  pleurisy,  thrombosis,  pericarditis,  endo- 
carditis, and  occasionally  ]^semic  manifestations,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned  pylephlebitis.     Chronic  nephritis   is  also  an   occasional   sequel.     In 
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protracted  cases  there  may  be  an  ansemic  oedema.  An  interestizig  sequel  of 
dysentery  is  paralysis.  Woodward  reports  8  cases.  Weir  Mitchell  men- 
tioned it  aa  not  uncommon,  occurring  diiefly  in  the  form  of  paraplegia.  As 
in  other  acute  fevers,  this  is  due  probably  to  a  neuritis.  Remlinger,  in  tvo 
cases  of  non-amoebic  dysentery  in  Tunis,  observed  an  epididymitis  during 
convalescence;  gonorrhcea  vras  excluded.  In  a  third  ease  the  dysentery  was 
complicated  by  an  abscess  of  the  spleen,  which  ruptured,  causing  death.  In- 
testinal stricture  is  a  rare  sequence — so  rare  that  no  case  was  reported  at  the 
Sorgeon-General'a  office  during  the  civil  war.  It  appears  to  be  not  uncommon 
in  the  East  Among  the  sequebe  of  chronic  dysentery,  in  persons  who  have 
recovered  a  certain  measure  of  health,  may  be  mentioned  persistent  dyspepsia 
and  irritability  of  the  bowels. 

DiAguotii. — In  the  acute  specific  form  the  blood  serum  agglutinates  the 
dysentery  bacillus.  The  "Flexner-Harris"  type  of  the  organism  agglutinates 
in  dilutions  of  from  1  to  1,000  up  to  1  to  1,500.  The  "Shiga"  ^pe  aggluti- 
nates lees  readily.  The  blood  serum  of  a  dysenteric  patient  will  agglutinate 
both  types,  but  the  former  more  readily  than  the  latter.  In  all  non-amcebic 
dysenteries  efforts  should  be  made  to  isolate  the  dysentery  bacillus  from  the 
stools. 

Treatment. — Flint  showed  that  sporadic  dysentery  is,  in  its  slighter  grades 
at  least,  a  self-limited  disease,  which  runs  its  course  in  eight  or  nine  days. 
Reading  the  report  of  his  cases,  one  is  struck,  however,  with  their  comparative 
mildness. 

PBOFHTLAcno. — The  same  precautions  should  be  followed  as  are  adopted 
in  typhoid  fever.  Flexner  and  Oay  have  shown  that  animals  can  be  pro- 
tected .from  infection  by  a  previous  treatment  with  immune  serum.  Protec- 
tive and  curative  serums  have  been  prepared. 

I.  ActTTE  Dtbentert. — The  patient  should  be  absolutely  at  rest  in  bed. 
He  should  be  kept  warm  and  have  a  flannel  abdominal  binder  applied.  The 
diet  should  be  very  simple — whey,  egg  albumen,  barley  or  rice  water,  and 
■trained  gruels.  Milk  and  lactose  may  be  added  later.  Enough  water  should 
be  given  to  relieve  thirst.  If  vomiting  occurs,  nothing  should  be  given  by 
mouth  for  some  hours,  and  if  the  patient  requires  fluid  this  can  be  given 
snbcutaneously.  Hot  applictftions  to  the  abdomen  are  useful.  If  the  patient 
is  seen  early  in  the  attack.free  purgation  is  advisable,  for  which  sodium  sul- 
phate and  Rochelle  salts  are  best.  Either  may  be  given  in  doses  of  two  drams 
(8  gm.)  for  two  doses  an  hour  apart  and  later  half  the  amount  every  three 
hoars  imtil  the  bowels  have  moved  freely.  By  this  treatment  the  course  is 
sometimes  cut  short.  If  the  attack  is  well  established,  the  use  of  purgatives 
must  be  determined  by  the  conditions  present.  If  solid  f«ecal  matter  is  being 
passed,  a  purgative  is  indicated,  castor  oil  being  the  best  (3  vi,  85  o.  c).  Un- 
til the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  cleared,  purgation  is  indicated. 

Medicinai. — Bismuth  in  Urge  doses  often  has  a  beneflcial  effect  Thirty 
to  sixty  grains  (2  to  4  gm.)  shouldbe  given  every  hour.  Minute  doses  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  gr.  1/100  (0.0006  gm.)  every  two  hours,  were  recom- 
mended by  Ringer.  For  the  relief  of  pain  and  to  quiet  the  bowel,  morphia 
is  the  most  useful  drug  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  opium  by  mouth.  It  should 
be  given  hypodermically  in  large  doses  (gr.  1-4  to  1-3,  0,016  to  0.022  gm.), 
and  repeated  according  to  the  needs  of  the  patient.    If  tenesmus  is  not 
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marked,  opium  can  be  given  as  the  Btarch  and  laudannm  enema,  in  whicb 
thirty  minims  (3  c.  c.)  of  laadanum  are  given. 

Local  Treaiment. — During  the  acute  stagee  this  may  be  out  of  the  quee- 
tion,  but  ehoald  be  employed  whenever  possible.  Normal  saline  or  eudium 
bicarbonate  (1  per  cent)  Bolution  at  the  body  temperature  can  be  used  as  an 
irrigation.  This  should  be  given  very  gently  and  with  the  hipe  elevated.  I£ 
there  ie  rectal  irritation,  a  cocaine  or  morphia  suppository  should  be  given  be- 
forehand. Ab  the  symptoms  lessen,  the  quantity  of  fluid  can  be  increased  and 
other  solutions  used,  such  as  boric  acid  (5  per  cent.),  ealicylic  acid  (1  per 
cent)  or  alum  (1  to  200). 

With  convalescence  the  diet  should  be  increased  very  gradually  and  only 
simple  foods  allowed.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet  until  all  danger  of  a 
relapse  is  over.  This  is  most  important  in  the  prevention  of  a  chronic 
dysentery. 

Serum  Therapy.' — Shiga  produced  a  polyvalent  serum  by  immunizing 
horses,  by  whicb  he  claims  to  have  reduced  tiie  mortality  in  "endemic"  dys- 
entery in  Japan  from  about  85  per  cent  to  9  per  cent.  Good  results  have 
been  reported  from  the  use  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  and  Lister  Institute 
serums,  which  should  be  given  in  doses  of  20  c.  c.  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

II.  Chbonio  Dtssnteht. — The  patient  should  be  at  rest  in  bed  and  on 
simple  diet,  milk,  boiled,  peptonized  or  fermented,  whey,  beef  juice,  and  eggs. 
In  some  cases  milk  may  have  to  be  given  well  diluted  or  in  smaU  ajuounts, 
but  it  usually  agrees  well.  It  is  well  to  give  an  occasional  purge  (castor  oil, 
3  ss,  15  c.  c.)  to  empty  the  bowels.  Drugs  by  mouth  are  not  of  great  value. 
Bismuth,  if  used,  should  be  in  large  doses  (3  i,  4  gm.)  every  three  hours 
while  the  patient  is  awake.  Opium  should  not  be  given  as  a  routine  measure, 
as  there  is  great  danger  of  forming  a  habit.  If  employed,  it  is  best  given  in 
the  starch  and  laudanum  enema. 

Local  Treatment. — This  is  most  rational  and  should  be  carried  out  thor- 
oughly. If  the  rectum  is  irritable,  a  cocaine  or  morphine  suppository  should 
be  given  half  an  hour  previously.  The  irrigation,  at  the  body  temperature, 
should  be  given  very  gently,  the  patient  encouraged  to  retain  it  as  long  as 
possible,  and  the  amount  gradually  increased  up  to  two  litres  if  possible.  One 
irrigation  a  day  is  usually  enough.  Silver  Ditrate  solution  is  probably  the 
best  (1  to  5,000  at  first  and  increased  to  1  to  500).  Boric  acid  (5  per  cent), 
salicylic  acid  (2  per  cent),  alum,  or  tannic  acid  (3  per  cent.)  may  also  be 
used.  With  any  of  these  an  occasional  irrigation  of  saline  solution  is  useful. 
With  improvement  the  frequency  of  the  irrigations  should  be  reduced.  To  any 
ulcers  in  the  bowel  which  can  be  reached  silver  nitrate  solution  (85  per  cent.) 
should  be  applied.  In  the  obstinate  cases  an  appen<'!  ostomy  may  be  done  and 
the  bowel  irrigated  through  the  opening. 


XIT.    BUX.TA  FEVER 

(Vndukmt  Fever,  Mediterranean  Fever,  Ooat  Fever) 

Definition. — A  specific  fever,  caused  by  the  Micrococcus  meKteiwis  (and 
M.   parameUtensis)    characterized   by  undutatory  pyrexial   relapses,  profuse 
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Greats,  arthritis,  and  an  enlarged  spleen.  It  is  spread,  as  a  rule>  throogh  the 
Ageacy  of  goafs  milk. 

DtBtributian. — The  disease  prevails  in  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  and  en- 
demic foci  exist  in  India,  Africa,  China,  and  Manila.  In  the  goat  raising . 
sections  of  Texas  the  disease  is  endemic  (Gentry  and  Ferenbaugh),  In  the 
Malts  garrison  in  the  seven  years  189B-1904,  there  were  3,339  cases,  with 
an  average  case  duration  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  and  with  77  deaths^ 
About  the  same  number  of  cases  occurred  in  the  fleet.  Since  the  introdnctioil 
of  prophylactic  measures  the  disease  has  practically  disappeared  from  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  has  diminished  greatly  in  the  civil  population. 

Etiolo^. — The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  disease 
we  owe  to  the  work  of  British  army  surgeons,  particularly  to  Marston,  Bruce; 
and  Hughes.  In  1686  Brnee  isolated  an  organism,  Micrococcus  melitensis, 
from  the  spleen  and  blood.  Hughes,  Wright,  Semple,  and  others  confirmed 
this.  In  1904-1905  a  Government  Commission  began  a  study  of  the  problems 
of  the  disease.  It  was  shown  to  be  a  septicaemia,  due  to  the  above-named 
organism,  which  had  an  unusually  prolonged  saprophytic  existence.  Zamit 
showed  that  the  goats,  the  most  important  animals  in  the  domestic  life  of 
Malta,  were  largely  infected,  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  having  the  micrococcus 
in  their  milk.  Monkeys  were  successfully  infected  with  milk  which  contained 
the  organisms.  Steps  were  at  once  taken  to  stop  the  use  of  goat's  milk 
for  the  troops,  with  the  result  that  the  disease  has  disappeared  in  the  garrison 
and  in  the  fleet. 

The  micrococcus  enters  the  system  through  the  gastro-intestinal  tract.  It 
may  spread  by  the  infection  of  food  by  flies  or  by  the  Angers.  Ambulant 
carriers  may  pass  organisms  hy  the  urine. 

Symptoms. — There  is  no  specific  fever  which  presents  the  same  remarkable 
group  of  phenomena.  The  period  of  incubation  is  from  six  to  ten  days. 
"Clinically  the  fever  has  a  peculiar  irregular  temperature  curve,  consisting 
of  intermittent  waves  or  undulations  of  pyrexia,  of  a  distinctly  remittent  char- 
acter. These  pyrexial  waves  or  undulations  last,  as  a  rule,  from  one  to  three 
weeks,  with  an  apyrexial  interval  lasting  for  two  or  more  days.  In  rare 
cases  the  remissions  may  become  so  marked  as  te  give  an  almost  intermittent 
character  to  the  febrila  curve,  clearly  distinguishable,  however,  from  the  par- 
oxysms of  paludic  infection.  This  pyrexial  condition  is  usually  much  pro- 
longed, having  an  uncertain  duration,  lasting  for  even  six  months  or  more. 
Unlike  paludism,  its  course  is  not  markedly  affected  by  the  administration  of 
quinine.  Its  course  is  often  irregular  and  even  erratic  in  nature.  This  py- 
rexia is  usually  accompanied  by  obstinate  constipation,  progressive  aniemia, 
and  debility.  It  is  often  complicated  with  and  followed  by  neuralgic  symp"- 
toms  referred  to  the  peripheral  or  central  nervous  system,  arthritic  effusions, 
painful  inflammatory  conditions  of  certain  fibrous  structures,  of  a  localized 
nature,  or  swelling  of  the  testicles"  (Hughes).  There  is  a  malignant  type, 
in  which  the  disease  may  prove  fatal  within  a  week  or  ten  days ;  an  unduUtory 
type — the  common  variety — in  which  the  fever  is  marked  by  intermittent 
waves  or  undulations  of  variable  length,  separated  by  periods  of  apyresia  and 
freedom  from  symptoms.  In  this  really  lie  the  peculiar  features  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  victim  may  suffer  a  series  of  relapses  which  may  extend  from 
three  months,  the  average  time,  to  two  years.    Lastly,  there  is  an  intermittent 
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type,  in  which  the  patient  may  simply  have  daily  pyrexia  toward  evening,  with- 
out any  special  complications,  and  may  do  well  and  be  able  to  work,  and  yet 
at  any  time  the  other  serious  features  of  the  disease  may  develop.  The  mor- 
tality is  slight,  only  about  2  per  cent. 

Di^nona. — In  early  cases  the  organism  can  usually  be  cultivated  from 
the  blood.  The  agglutination  reaction  and  urine  cultures  are  of  value.  Clini- 
cally the  disease  may  be  diagnosed  as  typhoid  fever,  infective  arthritis  or 
gastro-inteetinal  catarrh. 

The  prophtpaxis  is  self-evident,  and  the  brilliant  work  of  the  commission 
has  reduced  the  incidence  of  the  disease  to  a  minimum.  The  disease  has  disap- 
peared from  Gibraltar  since  the  importation  of  goats  from  Malta  has  been 
stopped. 

Treatment. — General  measures  snitable  to  typlioid  fever  are  indicated. 
Fluid  food  should  be  given  during  the  febrile  period.  Vaccines  may  be  used 
and  good  results  have  been  reported.  Hydrotherapy,  either  the  bath  or  the 
cold  pack,  should  be  used  every  third  hour  when  the  temperature  is  above 
103°  F.  Otherwise  the  treatment  is  symptomatic.  Xo  drugs  appear  to  have 
any  special  influence  on  the  fever.  A  change  of  climate  seems  to  promote 
convalescence. 

XV.    OHOLEBA  AfllATIOA 

Definition. — A  specific,  infectious  disease,  caused  by  the  comma  bacillus 
of  Koch,  and  characterized  clinically  by  violent  purging  and  rapid  collapse. 

Historical  Snmmaiy. — Cholera  has. been  endemic  in  India  from  a  remote 
period,  but  only  within  the  last  century  did  it  make  inroads  into  Europe  and 
America.  An  extensive  epidemic  occurred  in  1832,  in  which  year  it  was 
brought  in  immigrant  ships  from  Great  Britain  to  Quebec.  It  travelled  along 
the  lines  of  traffic  up  the  Great  Lakes,  and  finally  reached  as  far  west  as  the 
military  posts  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  In  the  same  year  it  entered  the 
United  States  by  way  of  New  York.  There  were  recurrences  of  the  disease 
in  1835-'36.  In  18i8  it  entered  the  country  through  New  Orleans,  and  spread 
widely  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  across  the  continent  to  California.  In 
1849  it  again  appeared.  In  1854  it  was  introduced  by  immigrant  ships  into 
New  York  and  prevailed  widely  throughout  the  country.  In  1S66  and  in 
1867  there  were  less  serious  epidemics.  In  1873  it  again  appeared  in  the 
United  States,  but  did  not  prevail  widely.  In  1884  there  was  an  outbreak 
in  Europe,  and  again  in  1892  and  1893.  Although  occasional  cases  have 
been  brought  by  ship  to  the  quarantine  stations  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  dbease  has  not  gained  a  foothold  in  either  country  since 
1873.  It  has  prevailed  estensively  in  the  Philippines.  For  the  past  fifteen 
years  it  has  prevailed  widely  in  the  near  and  far  East.  In  1911  cholera  pre- 
vailed in  Italy,  North  Africa  and  Madeira.  There  were  outbreaks  in  Asia 
Minor,  Arabia  and  Turkey,  and  the  usual  prevalence  in  India.  To  the  United 
States,  during  1911,  cholera  was  frequently  conveyed  by  ships  from  Italy, 
but  there  was  no  difficulty  in  controlling  it.  A  number  of  cholera  "carriers" 
were  found. 

Etiol(q7. — In  1884  Koch  announced  the  discovery  of  the  specific  organ- 
ism.    Subsequent  observations  have  confirmed  his  statement  that  the  comma 
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bacillus,  as  it  is  termed,  occurs  constantly  in  the  true  cholera,  and  in  no  other 
disease.  It  has  the  fonn  of  a  slightly  bent  rod,  which  is  thicker,  but  not  more 
than  about  half  the  length  of  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  Bometimee  occurs  in 
corksciev-like  or  S  forma.  The  organisms  grow  upon  a  great  variety  of  media 
and  display  distinctive  and  characteristic  appearances.  Kocb  found  them  in 
the  water  tanks  in  India,  and  they  were  isolated  from  the  Elbe  water  during 
the  Hamburg  epidemic  of  1892.  During  epidemics  virulent  bacilli  may  be 
fomid  in  the  ftecea  of  healthy  persons.  The  bacilli  are  found  in  the  intestine, 
in  the  stools  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease,  and  very  abundantly  in 
the  characteristic  rice-water  evacuations,  in  which  they  may  be  seen  as  an 
almost  pure  culture.  They  very  rarely  occur  in  the  vomit.  Post  mortem,  they 
are  found  in  enormous  numbers  in  the  intestine.  In  acutely  fatal  cases  they  do 
not  seem  to  invade  the  intestinal  wall,  but  in  those  with  a  more  protracted 
course  they  are  found  in  the  depths  of  the  glands  and  in  the  still  deeper 
tissues.  Experimental  animals  are  not  susceptible  to  cholera  germs  admin- 
istered per  oa.  But  if  introduced  after  neutraliEation  of  the  gastric  contents, 
and  if  kept  in  contact  with  the  intestinal  mucosa  by  controlling  peristalsis  with 
opium,  guinea-pigs  succumb  after  showing  cholera-like  symptoms. 

Choleba  Toxin. — Koch  in  his  studies  of  cholera  failed  to  find  the  spirilla 
in  the  internal  organs.  He  concluded  that  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  the  ' 
disease  resulted  from  the  absorption  of  toxic  bodies  from  the  intestine.  R. 
Pfeiffer  has  shown  that  the  cholera  toxin  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
protein  of  the  bacterial  cells,  and,  being  of  a  very  labile  nature,  can  not  be 
separated.  Dead  cultures  are  toxic;  and  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  even  minimal  amounts  are  often  comparable  with  those  of  the 
algid  stage  of  cholera  aaiatica.  The  symptoms  occur  very  rapidly,  and  death 
often  results  in  eight  to  twelve  hours ;  in  non-fatal  cases  recovery  is  often  as 
rapid.  The  intracellular  cholera  toxin  is  poisonous  to  animals  if  introduced 
into  the  blood,  peritoneal  cavity,  or  eubcutaneously.  No  absorption  takes  place 
from  the  intestine  unless  the  epithelial  layer  is  injured. 

Ihuitnitt. — Animals  inay  be  immunized  by  repeated  injections  of  non- 
fatal doses  of  the  dead  and  later  of  the  living  organisms.  The  seinim  of  an 
animal  thus  immunized  has  a  protective  power  when  injected  into  a  guinea 
pig  along  with  five  or  ten  times  the  fatal  dose.  This  serum  has  also  agglutina- 
tive and  other  antibacterial  properties.  The  blood  serum  of  convalescent  pa- 
tients also  possesses  these  properties,  and  for  therapeutic  purposes  anti-seruma 
have  been  introduced  and  used  widely  in  India,  the  Philippines  and  in  Russia. 

Kodet  of  Infection. — As  in  other  diseases,  individual  peculiarities  count 
for  much,  and  during  epidemics  virulent  cholera  bacilli  have  been  isolated 
from  the  normal  stools  of  healthy  men.  Cholera  cultures  ha/e  also  been 
swallowed  with  impunity. 

The  disease  is  not  highly  infectious;  physicians,  nurses,  and  others  in 
cloae  contact  with  patients  are  not  often  affected.  On  the  other  hand,  washer- 
women and  those  who  are  brought  into  very  close  contact  with  the  linen  of 
the  cholera  patients,  or  with  their  stools,  are  particularly  prone  to  catch  the 
disease.  There  have  been  several  instances  of  so-called  "laboratory  cholera," 
in  which  students,  having  been  accidentally  infected  while  working  with  the 
cultures,  have  taken  the  disease,  and  at  least  one  death  has  resulted. 

Vegetables,  which  harebeen  washed  in  infected  water,  particularly  lettuce 
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and  cresB,  may  c<HiTey  the  disease.  Milk  maj  also  be  coatuniiiat«d.  'Hie 
bacilli  live  on  fresh  bread,  butter,  and  meat,  for  from  six  to  eight  days.  In 
regions  in  which  the  disease  prevails  the  possibility  of  the  infection  of  food 
by  flies  should  be  borne  in  tnind,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  tiie  foadUi 
may  live  for  at  least  three  days  in  their  intestines. 

The  disease  is  propagated  chiefly  by  contaminated  water  used  for  drink- 
ing, cooking,  and  washing.  The  virulence  of  an  epidemic  in  any  region  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  imperfection  of  its  water-supply.  In  India  the  dem- 
onstration of  the  connection  between  driokiug-water  and  cholera  infecticn  is 
complete.  The  Hamburg  epidemic  is  a  most  remarkable  illustration.  The 
uofiltered  water  of  the  Elbe  was  the  chief  supply,  although  taken  from  the 
river  in  such  a  situation  that  it  was  directly  contaminated  by  sewage.  Id 
August,  1893,  there  was  a  sudden  explosive  epidemic,  and  within  three  monthe 
nearly  18,000  persons  were  attacked,  with  a  mortality  of  42.3  per  cent.  The 
neighboring  city  of  Altona,  which  also  took  its  water  from  the  Elbe,  but  which 
had  a  thoroughly  well-equipped  modem  filtration  system,  had  in  the  same 
period  only  516  cases. 

Two  main  types  of  epidemics  are  recognized:  the  first,  in  which  many 
individuab  are  attacked  simultaneously,  as  in  the  Hamburg  outbreak,  and 
■  in  which  no  direct  connection  can  be  traced  between  the  individual  cases.  Ib 
this  type  there  is  widespread  contamination  of  the  drinking-water.  In  the 
other  the  cases  occur  in  groups,  so-called  cholera  nests;  individuals  are  not 
attacked  simultaneously,  but  successively.  A  direct  connection  between  the 
cases  may  be  very  difficult  to  trace.  Both  these  types  may  be  combined,  and 
in  an  epidemic  which  has  started  in  a  widespread  infection  through  water, 
there  may  be  other  outbreaks,  examples  of  the  second  or  chain-like  type. 
The  disease  always  follows  the  lines  of  human  travel.  In  India  it  has,  in 
many  notable  cases,  been  widely  spread  by  pilgrims.  It  is  carried  also  by 
caravans  and  in  ships.    It  is  not  conveyed  through  the  atmosphere. 

Cholera  "carriers"  have  an  important  infiuence.  In  Manila  nearly  8 
per  cent,  of  376  healthy  persons  harbored  the  bacilli.  The  perennial  outbreaks 
in  the  Manila  prison  were  due  to  carriers,  17  of  whom  were  found  among  those 
who  had  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  tlie  food  and  drink  of  3,000  prisoners. 

places  situated  at  the  sea-level  are  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  inland 
towns.  In  high  altitudes  the  disease  does  not  prevail  so  extensively.  A  hi^ 
temperature  favors  the  development  of  cholera,  but  in  Europe  and  America 
the  epidemics  have  been  chiefly  in  the  late  summer  and  in  the  autumn. 

The  disease  aBects  persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  particularly  prone  to  attack 
the  intemperate  and  those  debilitated  by  want  of  food  and  by  bad  surround- 
ings. Depressing  emotions,  such  as  fear,  undoubtedly  have  an  influence. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  an  attack  furnishes  immunity  against  a  second  one. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — A  post  mortem  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  any  com- 
petent bacteriologist,  as  the  organism  is  distinctive.  The  body  has  the  ap^ 
pearances  associated  with  profound  collapse.  There  is  often  marked  post 
mortem  elevation  of  temperature.  The  rigor  mortis  sets  in  early  and  may 
produce  displacement  of  the  limbs.  The  lower  jaw  has  been  seen  to  move 
and  the  eyes  to  rotate.  Various  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs  have  also 
been  noted.  The  blood  is  thick  and  dark,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  diminutioB 
in  the  amount  of  its  water  and  salts.    The  perifanieum  is  sticky,  and  the  coils 
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at  Lotestines  are  congeeted  and  look  thin  and  ahranksn.  Th«  small  inteetine 
nsoally  contains  a  turbid  aenun,  similar  to  that  passed  ia  the  stools.  The 
mucosa  is,  as  a  rule,  swoUeD,  and.  in  very  acnte  cases  slightly  hyperamic; 
later  the  congestiiHi,  which  is  not  unifonn,  is  more  marked,  especially  about 
tbe  Peyer's  patcbee.  Post  mortem  the  epithelial  lining  is  sometimes  denuded, 
but  this  is  probably  not  a  change  which  takes  place  freely  during  life.  The 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  contents  of  the  inteetine  and  in  the  mucous  mem- 
t»aiie.  The  spleen  ia  nsaally  email.  The  liver  and  Igdneya  show  cloudy 
swelling,  and  the  hitter  extensive  coagulation-necrosis  and  destruction  of  the 
epithelial  cells. 

STmptonu. — A  period  of  incubation  of  uncertain  length,  probably  not 
more  than  from  two  to  five  days,  precedes  the  onset  of  the  symptoms. 

Tliree  stages  may  be  recognized  in  the  attack :  the  preliminary  diarrhoea, 
the  orilapee  stage,  and  the  period  of  reaction. 

(o)  The  preliminary  diarbhiba  may  set  in  abruptly  without  any  pre- 
TiouB  iadicati<His.  Mors  commonly  there  are,  for  one  or  two  days,  colicky 
pains  in  the  abdomen,  with  looseness  of  the  bowels,  perhaps  vomiting,  witb 
headache  and  depression  of  spirits.    There  may  be  no  fever. 

(ft)  Collapse  Staqe. — The  diarrhoea  increases,  or,  without  any  of  the 
prgjiminary  symptoms,  sets  In  with  thegreatest  intensity,  and  profuse  liquid 
encnations  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  There  are  in  some  instances  griping 
pains  and  tenesmus.  More  commonly  there  is  a  sense  of  exhaustion  and  col- 
lapse. The  thirst  becomes  extreme,  the  tongue  is  white;  cramps  of  great 
severity  occur  in  the  legs  and  feet.  Within  a  few  hours  vomiting  sets  in  and 
becomes  incessant.  The  patient  rapidly  sinks  into  a  condition  of  collapse, 
the  features  are  shrunken,  the  skin  has  an  ashy-gray  hue,  the  eyeballs  sink 
in  tbe  sockets,  the  nose  is  pinched,  the  cheeks  are  hollow,  the  voice  becomes 
hoeky,  the  extremities  are  cyanosed,  and  the  skin  is  shriveled,  wrinkled,  and 
covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  The  temperature  sinks.  In  the  axilla 
or  in  the  month  it  may  be  from  five  to  ten  degrees  below  normal,  but  in  the 
rectum  and  in  the  internal  parts  it  may  be  103°  or  104°.  The  blood  pressure 
falls  greatly  and  is  often  below  70  mm.  Hg.  The  pulse  becomes  extremely 
feeble  and  fiickeriug,  and  the  patient  gradually  passes  into  a  condition  of 
GOEOB,  though  consciousness  is  often  retained  until  near  the  end. 

The  fscee  are  at  first  yellowish  in  color,  from  the  bile  pigment,  but  soon 
tiiey  become  grayish-white  and  look  like  turbid  whey  or  rice-water;  whence 
tbe  term  "rice-water  stools."  Numerous  small  fiakes  of  mucus  and  granular 
matter,  and  at  times  blood  are  found  in  them.  The  reaction  is  usually 
alkaline.  The  fiuid  contains  albumin  and  the  chief  mineral  ingredient  is 
diloride  of  sodium.  Microscopically,  mucus  and  epithelial  ceilS  and  innu- 
merable bacteria  are  seen,  the  majority  of  the  latter  being  the  comnu  bacilli. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  is  largsly  the  result  of  the  concentration  of 
the  blood  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  serum  in  the  stools.  Acidosis  probably 
baa  some  infiuence.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  rises  to  1.060  to  1.073. 
There  is  almost  complete  arrest  of  secretion,  particularly  of  the  saliva  and 
tbe  orine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sweat^lands  increase  in  activity,  and  in 
nursing  women  it  has  been  stated  that  the  lacteal  Sow  is  unaffected.  This 
stage  acanetimee  lasta  not  more  than  two  or  three  hoars,  but  more  c<»nmonly 
fraa  twelve  to  twenty-four. 
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(c)  Beaotiov  Staqe. — When  the  patient  snrvivea  the  collapse,  the  t^ano- 
sis  gradually  disappears,  the  warmth  returns  to  the  skin,  which  may  have  for 
a  time  a  mottled  color  or  present  a  definite  erythematous  rash.  The  heart's 
action  becomes  stronger,  the  urine  increases  in  quantity,  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  disappears,  the  stools  are  at  longer  intervals,  and  there  is  no  abdom- 
inal pain.  In  the  reaction  the  temperature  may  not  rise  above  normaL  Not 
infrequently  this  is  interrupted  by  a  recurrence  of  severe  diarrbcea  and  the 
patient  is  carried  of  in  a  relapse.  Other  cases  pass  into  the  condition  of  what 
has  been  called  cholera-typhoid,  in  which  the  patient  is  delirious,  the  pulse 
rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  tongue  dry.  Death  finally  occurs  with  CODUU 
These  symptoms  have  been  attributed  to  unemia  and  acidosis. 

During  epidemics  attacks  are  found  of  all  grades  of  severity.  There  are 
cases  of  diarrhoea  with  griping  pains,  liquid,  copious  stools,  vomiting,  and 
cramps,  with  slight  collapse.  They  resemble  the  milder  cases  of  cholera 
nostras.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  series  there  are  the  instances  of  cholera 
sicca,  in  which  death  may  occur  in  a  few  hours  after  the  onset,  without  diar- 
rhtea.  There  are  also  cases  in  which  the  patients  are  overwhelmed  with  the 
poison  and  die  comatose,  without  the  preliminary  stage  of  collapse. 

CompUoationi  and  Seqnelc. — The  consecutive  nephritis  rarely  induces 
dropsy.  Diphtheritic  colitis  has  been  described.  There  is  a  special  tendency 
to  diphtheritic  IndammBtion  of  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  of  the 
throat  and  genitals.  Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  may  follow,  and  destructive 
abscesses  may  occur  in  different  parts.  Suppurative  parotitis  is  not  very 
UDCommoQ.  In  rare  instances  local  gangrene  may  occur.  A  troublesome 
symptom  of  convalescence  is  cramps  in  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs. 

Di^inosia. — The  only  affection  with  which  Asiatic  cholera  could  be  con- 
founded is  the  cholera  nostras,  the  severe  choleraic  diarrhoea  which  occurs 
during  the  summer  months  in  temperate  climates.  The  clinical  picture  of  the 
two  affections  is  identical.  The  extreme  collapse,  vomiting,  and  rice-water 
stools,  the  cramps,  the  cyanosed  appearance,  are  all  seen  in  the  worst  forme 
of  cholera  nostras.  In  enfeebled  persons  death  may  occur  within  twelve 
hours.    The  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  by  bacteriological  methods. 

Attacks  very  similar  to  Asiatic  cholera  are  produced  in  poisoning  by, 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  certain  fungi ;  hut  a  difficulty  in  diagnosis 
could  scarcely  arise. 

The  prognosis  is  always  uncertain,  as  the  mortality  ranges  in  different 
epidemics  from  30  to  80  per  cent  Intemperance,  debility,  and  old  age  are 
unfavorable  conditions.  The  more  rapidly  the  collapse  sets  in,  the  greater  ia 
the  danger,  and  as  Andral  truly  says  of  the  malignant  form,  "It  begins  where 
other  diseases  end — in  death."  Patients  with  marked  cyanosis  and  very  low 
temperature  rarely  recover. 

Prophylaxil. — Preventive  measures  are  all-important,  and  isolatiOD  of 
the  sick  and  thorough  disinfection  have  effectually  prevented  the  disease  enter- 
ing England  or  the  United  States  since  1873.  During  epidemics  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  disinfection  of  the  stoob  and  linen  of  the 
patients.  When  an  epidemic  prevails,  persons  should  be  warned  not  to  drink 
water  unless  previously  boiled.  The  milk  should  be  boiled  and  all  food  and 
drinks  carefully  protected  from  flies.  Errors  in  diet  should  be  avoided.  Un- 
cooked vegetables  and  sahids  should  not  be  eaten.    As  the  disease  is  not  more 
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infeL-tiuuH  than  typhoid  fever,  the  chance  of  a  person  paesiug  safely  through 
an  epidemic  depends  very  much  upon  how  far  he  ie  able  to  carry  out  prophy- 
lactic measures  thoroughly.  Digestive  disturbances  are  to  be  treated  promptly, 
and  particularly  diarrhces,  which  so  often  is  a  preliminary  symptom.  For 
this,  opium  and  acetate  of  lead  and  large  doses  of  bismuth  should  be  given. 
Protective  inoculation  has  been  carried  out  extensively. 

Treatment — The  patient  should  be  at  rest  in  bed,  kept  warm,  and  given 
boiled  milk,  whey  and  egg  albumen.  Water  may  be  given  freely.  If  vomiting 
occurs  food  should  be  withheld  and  the  stomach  washed  with  an  alkaline 
solution.  Hot  applications  to  the  abdomen  should  be  used  and  hot  baths  given 
if  they  prove  helpful.  Early  in  the  course  the  bowels  should  be 
moved  by  caator  oil  or  calomel.  During  the  initial  stage,  when  the 
diarrhoea  is  not  excessive  but  the  abdominal  pain  is  marked,  opium 
is  the  most  efficient  remedy,  and  it  should  be  given  hypodermically 
as  morphia.  It  is  advisable  to  give  a  full  dose  at  once  which  may 
be  repeated  on  the  return  of  the  pain.  It  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  give 
remedies  by  the  mouth,  as  they  disturb  the  stomach.  In  the  collapse  stage, 
writers  epeak  strongly  against  the  use  of  opium.  Undoubtedly  it  must  be 
given  wiUi  caution,  but,  judging  from  its  effects  in  cholera  nostras,  it  would 
seem  that  colUpse  per  se  was  not  a  contraindication.  Potassium  permanganate 
(gr.  ii,  0.13  gm.  in  keratin  coated  pills)  is  given  every  15  minutes  for  two 
ta  four  hours  and  then  every  half  hour  until  the  color  of  the  stools  is  green 
or  yellow.     For  collapse  pituitary  extract  aud  caffeine  ate  usefiU. 

Owing  to  the  profuse  serous  discharges  the  blood  becomes  concentrated, 
and  absorption  takes  place  rapidly  from  the  lymph-spaces.  To  meet  this, 
intravenous  injections  were  introduced  by  Latta,  of  Leith,  in  the  epidemic 
of  1832.  Bovell  first  practised  the  intravenoos  injections  of  milk  in  Toronto, 
in  the  epidemic  of  1854. 

Saline  injections,  intravenous  and  into  the  bowel,  have  been  much  used 
and  with  great  success  by  the  method  introduced  by  Leonard  Rogers.  The 
hypertonic  solution  is  composed  of  sodium  chloride,  grains  130;  potassium 
chloride,  grains  6;  calcium  chloride,  grains  4;  water,  1  pint.  If  the  blood 
pressure  is  below  70  or  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  1.063  or  over  the 
hypertonic  solution  is  given  intravenously  (1500-3000  c.  c.)  and  repeated  as 
often  as  required  to  keep  the  blood  pressure  above  70  and  the  specific  gravity 
below  1.063.  Normal  saline  solution  (500  c.  c.)  with  glucose  (5  per  Cent.)  is 
given  by  the  bowel  every  two  hours  and  st  longer  intervals  if  the  urine  in- 
creases. If  there  is  suppression  of  urine  with  the  danger  of  acidosis,  sodium 
chloride  4  gm.  and  sodium  bicarbonate  10  gm.  in  500  c.  c.  of  water  are  given 
intravenously.    This  treatment  has  markedly  reduced  the  mortality. 

In  the  stage  of  reaction  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  regulate  the  diet 
and  to  guard  against  recurrences  of  the  severe  diarrhcea. 
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Deflnition. — A  specific,  infectious  disease,  caused  by  Bacillvs  pestis,  and 
occurring  in  two  chief  forms:  a  bubonic,  involving  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
a  pneumonic,  causing  an  acute  and  rapidly  fatal  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
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History  and  Qeop>apluoal  Dittribntion.— The  disease  was  probably  not 
known  to  the  classical  Qreek  writers.  The  earliest  positive  accoimt  dates 
from  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  plague  of  Atheus  and  the  pestilence 
of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aureliua  were  apparently  not  this  disease  (Payne). 
From  the  great  plague  in  the  days  of  Justinian  (sixth  century)  to  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  epidemics  of  varying  severity  occurred  in  Europe. 
Among  the  most  diBastrous  was  the  famous  "black  death"  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  which  overran  Europe  and  destroyed  a  fourth  of  the  population.  In 
the  seventeenth  century  it  raged  virulently,  and  during  the  great  plague  of 
London,  in  1GC5,  about  70,000  people  died.  During  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  the  ravages  of  the  disease  lessened. 

The  revival  of  the  plague  is  the  most  important  single  fact  in  modern 
epidemiology.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  it  waned  progressively, 
outbreaiis  of  some  extent  occurring  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor  and  Astra- 
kan ;  but  we  had  begun  to  place  it  with  sweating  sickness  and  typhus  among 
the  diseases  of  the  past.  We  knew  that  it  slumbered  in  parte  of  Ciiiua,  and  in 
northwest  India,  but  the  outbreak  in  1894  at  Hong-Kong  startled  the  world 
and  showed  that  the  "black  death"  was  still  virulent.  Since  then  it  has 
spread  in  an  ominous  manner,  reaching  India,  China,  French  Indo-China, 
Japan,  Formosa,  Australia,  the  Philippine  Islands,  South  America,  the  West 
Indies,  the  United  States,  Cape  Colony,  Madagascar,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Buesia  in  Asia.  In  Europe,  cases  have  been  carried  to  Marseilles  and  other 
Mediterranean  ports  and  to  Hamburg  and  Glasgow.  In  the  latter  city  there 
was  a  small  outbreak  in  1900,  36  cases.  In  the  next  year  there  were  two 
cases  and  in  1907  two  cases — this  without  fresh  importation.  There  have 
been  small  outbreaks  in  the  United  States  at  intervaU  from  1907  to  the  present 
with  infection  of  rats  and  ground  squirrels. 

In  England  there  have  been  four  sets  of  human  cases  in  East  Suffolk; 
at  Shotley  in  1906-07,  8  cases  and  6  deaths;  at  Trimley,  in  December,  1909, 
and  January,  1910,  8  cases  and  5  deaths;  at  Freston  in  the  autumn  of  1910, 
i  fatal  cases ;  and  a  fourth  case  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1911.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  were  of  the  pneumonic  type.  There  was  an  infection  of  the 
rate  in  East  Anglia,  beginning  in  the  region  between  Ipswich  and  the  coast. 
The  rats  were  entirely  of  the  species  Mus  decwnamia  except  in  part  of  Ipswich. 
The  infection  was  not  very  widespread  as  of  568  rats  examined  only  17  were 
found  infected.  The  disease  extended  to  rabbits,  but  not  to' any  great  extent. 
Some  fleas  from  the  rats  were  found  to  contain  bacilli  indistinguishable  from 
plague.  The  disease  was  introduced  into  Suffolk  by  ship  rats  from  plague 
infected  countries.  More  serious  is  the  fact  that  rats  infected  with  the 
plague  have  been  occasionally  discovered  at  Wapping,  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  any  widespread  epidemic  among  them.  The  immunity  of  the 
human  population  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  rat 
fleas  are  of  the  variety  Pulex  cheopis,  which  rarely  bites  man,  and  the  other 
rat  flea,  the  Ceratophyllus  fasciatus,  does  not  bite  man  very  freely.  The  com- 
mon brown  rat  is  not  a  house  resident  to  any  extent,  so  that  conditions  in 
England  are  not  favorable  for  an  epidemic. 

The  distribution  in  India  is  remarkable,  chiefly  in  the  Punjab,  Bombay, 
and  the  United  Provinces,  which  have  a  combined  population  of  about  100 
millions.     In  these  three  provinces  between  1896  and  the  middle  of  1911, 
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■txmt  five  and  a  half  mUlion  deaths  fiom  pla^e  have  occurred.  Id  the 
lemaining  provinces  of  India,  with  a  population  of  some  200  millions, 
only  about  two  millions  of  pla^e  deaths  have  occurred.  In  the  Presi- 
dency of  Madras  the  disease  has  not  been  very  severe,  while  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Assam  have  remained  free,  though  cases  have  been  repeatedly 
imported.  There  have  been  recent  outbreaks  in  China,  a  sharp  outbreak  in 
Hong-Kong,  and  the  disease  has  been  reported  in  Egypt,  Japan,  Straits  Set- 
tlements, Java  and  Sumatra,  Persia,  Turkey  in  Asia,  Astrakan,  the  MauTitius, 
and  several  of  the  South  American  countries.  The  Hanchurian  outbreak  of 
pneumonic  plague  in  the  wrinter  of  1910-11  was  one  of  the  most  virulent  on 
record,  carrying  ofF  more  than  45,000  persons  in  a  few  months. 

£tiel^y. — The  specific  organism  of  the  disease  is  a  bacillus  discovered 
by  Eitasato.  It  resembles  somewhat  the  bacillus  of  chicken  cholera,  and 
grows  in  a  characteristic  manner.  B.  ptttis  occurs  in  the  blood,  in  the  organs 
of  the  body  and  in  the  sputum,  and  has  also  been  found  in  the  dust  and  in 
the  soil  of  houses  in  which  the  patients  have  lived,  but  outside  the  body 
the  Ufe  of  the  bacillus  is  thought  to  be  short.    Bed-bugs  may  harbor  it. 

The  disease  prevails  most  frequently  in  hot  seasons,  though  an  outbreak 
may  occur  daring  the  coldest  weather.  Persons  of  all  ages  are  attacked.  It 
spreads  chiefly  among  the  poor,  in  the  slums  of  the  great  cities. 

The  following  conclusions  of  the  Plague  Commission  (1908)  relate  to 
bubonic  plague :  (a)  Contagion  occurs  in  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
playing  a  very  small  part  in  the  general  spread  of  the  disease,  (b)  Bubonic 
Prague  in  man  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  disease  in  the  rat.  (c)  The 
infection  ia  conveyed  from  rat  to  rat  and  from  rat  to  man  solely  by  means  of 
fleas,  (d)  A  case  in  man  is  not  in  itself  infectious,  (e)  A  large  majority 
of  cases  occur  singly  in  houses.  When  more  than  one  case  occurs  in  a  house, 
tbe  attacks  are  generally  nearly  simultaneous.  (/)  Plague  is  usually  con- 
veyed from  place  to  place  by  imported  fleas,  which  are  carried  by  people  on 
their  persons  or  in  their  baggage.  Tbe  human  agent  may  himself  escape 
infection,  {g)  Insanitary  conditions  have  no  relation  to  the  occurrence  of 
plague,  except  in  so  far  as  they  favor  infestation  by  rats,  {h)  The  non- 
spidemic  season  is  bridged  over  by  acute  plague  in  the  rat,  accompanied  by  a 
few  cases  among  human  beings. 

In  the  pneumonic  form  personal  infection  from  one  person  to  another  is 
tbe  common  way,  as  the  bacilli  are  sprayed  into  the  air  by  coughing.  The 
possibility  of  the  human  flea  as  a  carrier  must  be  considered. 

Clinical  Fonns. — Pebtis  Minor. — In  this  variety,  also  known  as  the  am- 
bulant, the  patient  has  a  few  days  of  fever,  with  swelling  of  the  glands  of 
the  groin,  and  possibly  suppuration.  He  may  not  be  ill  enpugb  to  seek  med- 
ical  relief.  These  cases,  often  found  at  tbe  beginning  and  end  of  an  epidemic, 
tie  a  very  eeiioua  danger,  as  the  urine  and  fseces  contain  bacilli. 

Bubonic  Piaoue. — ^This  constitutes  the  commoq  variety,  77.66  per  cent, 
of  11,600  cases  of  plague  treated  in  tbe  Arthur  Road  Hospital,  Bombay  (N.  H. 
Choksy).  The  stage  of  invasion  is  characterized  by  headache,  backache, 
stiffness  of  the  limbs,  a  feeling  of  ansiety  and  restlessness,  and  great  depres- 
sion  of  spirits.  There  is  a  steady  rise  in  the  fever  until  the  third  or  fourth 
day,  when  there  is  a  drop  of  two  or  three  degrees.  There  is  then  a  secondary 
fever,  as  some  writers  describe  it,  in  which  the  temperature  reaches  a  stiU 
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higher  point.  The  tongne  becomeB  brovn,  collapse  sympt«iD8  are  apt  to 
supervene,  and  in  very  severe  infections  the  patient  may  die  at  this  stage. 
In  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  cases  there  are  glandular  swellings  or  buboes. 
An  analysis  of  9,'50O  cases  of  buboes  gave  more  than  54  per  cent,  with  the 
glands  of  the  groin  affected.  The  swelling  appears  usually  from  the  third 
to  the  fifth  day.  Resolution  may  occur,  or  suppuration,  or  in  rare  cases 
gangrene.  Suppuration  is  a  favorable  feature,  as  noted  by  De  Foe  in  his 
graphic  account  of  the  London  pl&gue.    There  is  a  high  leucocytoeis. 

Petecbie  very  commonly  show  themselves,  and  may  be  very  extensive. 
These  have  been  called  the  "plague  spots,"  or  the  "tokens  of  the  disease,"  and 
gave  to  it  in  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  the  Black  Death.  Htemorrhagee 
from  the  mucous  membranes  may  also  occur;  in  some  epidemics  bsemoptysis 
has  been  especially  frequent. 

S^TICAHIO  PuoUE. — ^In  this,  the  most  rapid  form,  the  patient  succumbs 
in  three  or  four  days  with  a  virulent  infection  before  the  buboes  appear. 
This  form  constituted  14.25  per  cent,  of  the  11,600  cases.  Heemorrhages  are 
common.     The  bacilli  can  be  obtained  from  the  blood. 

Pneumonic  Plaque, — In  the  ordinary  bubonic  type,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  ie  not  an  uncommon  complication,  but  the  true  pneumonic  plague 
begins  abruptly  with  fever,  shortness  of  breath,  cough,  and  sometimes  pain 
in  the  chest.  The  fever  increases,  the  signs  of  the  involvement  of  the  lung 
occur  early;  there  may  be  impaired  resonance  at  both  bases  with  bareh  and 
tubular  breathing;  the  sputum  becomes  bloody  and  stained  and  more  fluid 
than  in  ordinary  pneumonia.  Cyanosis  is  an  early  feature;  the  pulse  is  small 
and  rapid,  the  patient  becomes  profoundly  prostrate;  the  spleen  enlarges 
rapidly,  as  early  as  the  second  day,  and  a  fatal  result  follows  in  from  two  to 
four  days.     Recovery  is  very  rare. 

In  other  varieties  the  chief  manifestations  may  be  in  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  or  in  the  intestines,  causing  diarrhcea  and  sometimes  the 
features  of  typhoid-  fever. 

Dia^osis. — At  the  early  stage  of  an  outbreak  plague  cases  are  easily 
overlooked,  but  if  the  suspicious  cases  are  carefully  studied  by  a  competent 
bacteriologist,  there  is  no  disease  which  can  be  more  positively  identified. 
The  San  Francisco  epidemic  illustrates  this.  The  nature  of  the  cases  was 
recognized  by  Kellog  and  by  Kinyoun,  but  with  an  amazing  stupidity  (which 
was  shared  by  not  a  few  physicians,  who  should  have  known  better)  the  Qov- 
emor  of  the  State  refused  to  recognize  the  presence  of  plague,  and  the  United 
States  Government  had  to  intervene  and  send  a  board  of  experts  to  settle 
the  question.  The  widespread  prevalence  of  the  disease  makes  it  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  the  health  authorities  to  have  on  hand,  in  connection  with  large 
ports,  skilled  men  who  can  promptly  make  the  bacteriological  diagnosis.  There 
are  dangers  from  the  cultures  in  laboratories,  but  with  proper  precautions 
they  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Acute,  rapidly  fatal  pneumonia  should 
arouse  suspicion  as  in  the  Suffolk  cases. 

Prophylaxis.— Wherever  plague  exists  an  oi^^ized  staff,  an  intelligent 
policy,  and  a  long  purse  are  needed.  In  India,  where  fifteenth-century  con- 
ditions prevail,  and  where  the  scale  of  the  epidemic  is  so  enormous,  the  prolt- 
lem  of  prophylaxis  looks  hopeless.  Simpson's  recommendation  of  a  specially 
trained  plague  service,  organized  on  proper  Jijies  and  ojj  a  liberal  bflsis. 
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should  be  carried  out.  A  careful  watch  should  be  kept  on  the  mortality  of 
rata.  When  found  infected,  energetic  measures  should  be  taken  to  stamp  out 
the  disease  in  them.  Three  things  are  necessary — the  cleansing  of  premises, 
particularly  stables  and  outhouses,  so  that  the  rats  cannot  find  nesting  places 
or  food;  systematic  rat  destruction;  and  making  houses  rat  proof.  Certain 
meaaures  prevent  the  access  of  pUigue  to  healthy  ports ;  fumigation  of  ships 
to  destroy  the  rats,  careful  inspection  of  passengers  and  crew,  and  detention 
over  a  period  which  covers  the  incubation  of  the  disease. 

When  a  centre  becomes  infected,  the  sanitary  organization  should  carry 
out  the  segregation  of  the  sick  in  hospitals,  the  disinfection  of  infected  rooms 
with  sulphur,  destruction  of  infected  bedding,  and  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
entire  district;  old,  badly  infected  buildings  should  be  destroyed. 

Treatment — In  a  disease  the  mortality  of  which  may  reach  as  high  as  80 
or  90  per  cent,  the  question  of  treatment  resolves  itself  into  making  the  patient 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  following  out  certain  general  principles  such 
ae.goide  us  in  the  care  of  fever  patients.  Cantlie  recommends  purgation  and 
stimulation  from  the  outset,  and  the  use  of  morphia  for  the  pain.  The  local 
treatment  of  the  buboes  is  important.  Ice  nuy  be  applied  to  them,  and 
good 'results  apparently  follow  the  injection  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 
The  pyrexia  of  the  disease  is  best  treated  by  systematic  hydrotherapy. 

A  plague  serum,  chieBy  the  Lustig  and  the  Yersin-Bous,  has  been  used. 
Choksy  concludes  that  a  reduction  of  20-25  per  cent,  in  the  mortality  may  be 
obtained  by  its  use. 

FrerentiTe  Inooolation. — With  HaSkine^s  serum  in  12  districts  of 
284,228  persons  inoculated,  3,399  took  the  disease;  of  639,600  iminoculated, 
49,430  were  attacked.  C  J.  Martin  concludes  that  the  chances  of  infection 
are  reduced  four-fifths,  and  the  chances  of  recovery  are  two  and  a  half  times 
as  great  as  in  the  uninoculated.  The  reports  from  India  are  most  favorable 
and  in  South  America  the  value  of  this  plan  has  been  demonstrated.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  laboratory  staff  at  Bombay,  IIC  in  number,  have 
remained  immune  though  in  constant  contact  with  plague  infested  rats. 


XVn.    TETANUS 

(Lockjaw) 

Definition. — An  infectious  malady  characterized  by  tonic  spasms  of  the 
muscles  with  marked  exacerbations.  The  virus  is  produced  by  a  bacilluB, 
B.  tetaai  of  Nicolaier,  which  occurs  in  earth,  in  putrefying  fluids,  and  manure, 
and  iB  a  normal  inhabitant  of  the  intestines  of  many  ruminants. 

Etiology. — In  the  United  States,  according  to  Anders  and  Morgan,  it  is 
most  frequent  in  the  Hudson  valley,  in  Long  Island  and  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  In  1917  there  were  1,339  deaths  from  tetanus  in  the  registration  area, 
of  which  329  were  in  children  imder  one  year.  An  extraordinary  number  of 
cases  have  followed  the  accidents  of  the  July  4th  celebrations,  but  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  has  succeeded  in 
redncing  these  fatalities  in  a  remarkable  way. 

In  England  the  disease  is  not  very  common.    There  were  166  deaths  in 
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1916.  it  is  more  prevalent  in  certain  districts,  e.  g.  the  Thames  valley.  It  is 
more  frequent  in  the  Badcliffe  Infirmary,  Oxford,  than  in  any  boepital  with 
which  the  senior  author  was  connected.  It  Ib  more  common  in  the  summer 
months  and  males  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  females.  In  E.  W. 
Hill's  analysis  of  3,038  cases  in  temperate  climates  23.31  per  cent,  were  in 
children  under  one  year,  31  per  cent,  in  the  third  and  fourth  decades. 

In  the  tropics  tetanus  is  a  much  more  severe  and  common  diaease.  In 
Jamaica  and  Cuha  it  is  from  five  to  six  times  more  frequent  as  a  caase  of 
death  than  in  the  United  States,  and  above  80  per  cent  of  the  deaths  are  in 
infantq.  In  the  Canal  Zone  the  disease  has  not  been  common,  only  35  eases 
have  been  admitted  to  the  Ancon  and  Colon  Hospital  (E.  W.  Hill)  to  1910. 
It  is  not  only  in  the  tropics  that  tetanus  is  a  very  fatal  disease  in  infants.  Ori 
an  island  near  Iceland  all  the  children  born  died ;  and  for  years  the  island  of 
St.  Kilda,  one  of  the  Western  Hebrides,  had  been  scourged  by  the  "eight  days 
sickness"  among  the  new  bom.  Of  185  children,  84  Jied  within  fourteen 
days  of  birth.  Since  the  introduction  of  proper  methods  of  treating  the  um- 
bilical card  the  disease  has  practically  disappeared. 

The  tetanus  bacillus  has  contaminated  vaccines,  and  its  presence  in  com- 
mercial gelatine  is  a  grave  danger.  Outbreaks  have  occurred  in  general  hos- 
pitals following  the  use  of  catgut.  The  disease  has  occurred  after  prolonged 
use  of  the  hypodermic  needle  to  inject  morphia  or  quinine,  and  has  followed 
the  use  of  gelatine  as  a  hsemoEtatia 

The  disease  usually  follows  an  injury,  often  of  a  most  trifling  character, 
and  particularly  Ucerated  wounds  of  the  hands  which  have  been  contaminated 
by  dirt  and  splinters.  It  may  oocur  without  any  recognizable  wound,  so- 
called  idiopathic  tetanns. 

The  Tbtands  Bacillus. — The  organism  is  widely  diffused  in  natore,  in 
garden  mould,  in  and  about  stables  and  farmyards,  and  is  a  normal  inhabi- 
tant of  the  intestines  of  many  horses  and  of  the  herbivora.  The  disease  has 
been  produced  by  inoculating  animals  with  garden  earth.  Living  bacilli  occur 
in  the  intestines  of  5  per  cent,  of  healthy  men  and  up  to  20  per  cent,  of  hostlers 
and  dairymen.  It  is  a  slender  motile  bacillus,  one  end  of  which  is  swollen  and 
occupied  by  a  spore.  It  is  anaerobic  and  grows  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
spores  are  the  most  resistant  known.  From  two  steel  nibs  dipped  in  a  tetanus 
culture  in  1891  a  growth  of  virulent  bacilli  was  obtained  from  one  in  1902 
and  from  the  other  in  1909  (Semple) .  The  toxin  is  perhaps  the  most  virulent 
of  known  poisons.  ^Tiereas  the  fatal  dose  of  strychnine  for  a  man  weighing 
70  kilos  is  from  30  to  100  milligrammes,  that  of  the  tetanus  toxin  is  esti- 
mated  at  0.S3  milligramme.  Every  feature  of  the  disease  can  be  produced 
by  it  experimentally  without  the  presence  of  the  bacilli.  The  symptoms  do  not 
arise  immediately,  but  slowly,  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
end  plates  in  the  muecles  and  to  pass  up  the  motor  nerves  to  the  spinal  cord. 
The  bacilli  have  been  found  in  a  few  cases.  The  period  of  incubation  is  the 
time  required  for  the  toxins  to  travel  along  the  nerves  to  the  centres.  A 
high  degree  of  antitoxic  immunity  can  be  conferred  on  animals,  which  then 
yield  a  protective  serum.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  cure  animals  with  this 
serum  on  account  of  the  combination  of  the  toxin  with  nerve-cells'  by  the  *itne 
symptoms  appear.  -  ■  -•■■  " 

Korhid  Anatomy. — No  characteristic  lesions  have  been  fo^a^  ih  the  cord 
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or  in  the  bi&in.  Congestions  occur  in  different  partB,  and  perivaecnlar  exu- 
dations and  granular  changeB  in  the  nerve-cellB  have  been  found.  The  con- 
dition of  the  wound  is  variable.  The  nerves  are  often  found  injured,  red- 
dcaied,  and  swollen.     In  tetanus  neonatorum  the  umbilicus  may  be  inflamed. 

STmptonu. — The  incubation  period  is  from  one  to  twenty  days.  Of  1,092 
casee  analyzed  by  E.  W.  Hill,  in  17;49  per  cent,  it  was  from  one  to  five  days 
and  in  55.06  per  cent,  from  five  to  ten  days.  In  only  8  cases  was  the  incu- 
bation as  long  as  twenty  days.  Tlie  patient  complains  at  iirst  of  alight  stiff- 
ness in  the  neck,  or  a  feeling  of  tightness  in  the  jaws,  or  difficulty  in  mastica- 
tion. Occasionally  chilly  feelings  or  actual  rigors  may  precede  these  symp- 
toms. Gradually  a  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  these  parts  produces  the 
condition  of  trismus  or  lockjaw.  The  eyebrows  may  he  raised  and  the  angles 
of  the  mouth  drawn  out,  causing  the  so-called  sardonic  grin — risus  sardonicus. 
In  children  the  spasm  may  he  confined  to  these  parts.  Sometimes  the  attack 
is  associated  with  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  and  difficulty  in  swallowing 
— the  head-tetanus  of  Bose,  which  has  most  commonly  followed  injuries  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Gradually  the  process  extends  and  involves 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  Those  of  the  back  are  most  affected,  so  that  during 
the  spasm  the  unfortunate  victim  may  rest  upon  the  head  and  heels — a  position 
knovm  as  opistkotonos.  The  rectus  abdominis  muscle  has  been  torn  across 
in  the  spasm.  The  entire  trunk  and  limbs  may  be  perfectly  rigid — orthotonos. 
Flexion  to  one  side  is  less  common — pleurothototws ;  while  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  abdomen  may  cause  the  body  to  be  bent  forward — emprosthotono». 
In  very  violent  attacks  the  thorax  is  compressed,  the  respirations  are  rapid,  and 
^)a8m  of  the  glottis  may  occur,  causing  asphyxia.  The  paroxysms  last  for 
a  variable  period,  but  even  in  the  intervals  the  relaxation  is  not  complete. 
The  elightest  irritation  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  spasm.  The  paroxysms  are 
associated  with  agonizing  pain,  and  the  patient  may  be  held  as  in  a  vise,  un- 
able to  utter  a  word.  Usually  he  is  bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat.  The  tempera- 
ture may  remain  normal  throughout,  or  show  only  a  slight  elevation  toward 
the  cloee.  In  other  cases  the  pyrexia  is  marked  from  the  outset;  the  tempera- 
ture reaches  105°  or  106°  R,  and  before  death  109°  or  110°  F.  In  rare 
instances  it  may  go  still  higher.  The  course  is  sometimes  very  rapid,  with 
fever  and  general  spasms;  death  may  take  place  on  the  third  day.  Death 
either  occurs  during  the  paroxysm  from  heart-failure  or  asphyxia,  or  is  due 
to  exhaustion. 

The  cephahc  tetanus  (Kopftetanaa  of  Bose)  originates  usually  from  a 
wound  of  the  bead,  and  is  characterized  by  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
jaw  and  paralysis  of  the  facial  muscles  on  the  same  side  as  the  wound,  with 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  There  may  be  no  other  symptoms.  This  form  has 
been  called  hydrophobic  because  of  the  spasm  of  the  throat.  The  prognosis 
is  good  in  the  chronic  cases,  which  may  show  slight  symptoms  only.  Tetanus 
of  one  extremity  has  been  observed. 

Tetanus  neonatorum. — This  is  a  common  form,  particularly  in  hot  cli- 
mates and  in  districts  where  the  tetanus  bacillus  is  very  prevalent,  as  in 
the  island  of  St  Kilda.  The  infection  follows  imperfect  treatment  of  the 
navel,  llie  symptoms  may  come  on  in  a  few  days  or  be  delayed  for  ten 
days.  Trismus  and  difficulty  in  crying  and  taking  food  are  the  earliest 
symptoms,  followed  in  a  few  days  by  more  general  spasms.     It  is  a  very  fatal 
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form.  A  form  known  as  visceral  tetanus  ia  described  by  the  French  in  which 
the  diseaee  originates  in  the  intestines,  and  the  possibility  of  this  must  be 
considered,  as  the  spores  have  been  found  in  human  faces.  Post-operative 
tetanus  occurs  particularly  after  peritoneal  operations.  Faterson  collected 
150  cases  in  a  large  proportion  of  which  catgut  had  been  used.  It  is  a  very 
fatal  form,  with  a  short  incubation  and  rapid  course.  Operation  on  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  recovered  frcnn  tetanus  a  short  time  before,  may  cause  a 
relapse. 

Di^;noiia. — Well-marked  cases  following  a  trauma  could  not  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  disease.  The  spasms  are  not  unlike  those  of  strychnia-poison- 
ing,  and  in  the  celebrated  Palmer  murder  trial  this  was  the  plea  for  the 
defence.  ITie  jaw-muscles,  however,  are  never  involved  early,  if  at  all,  and 
between  the  parosysms  in  strychnia-poisoning  there  is  no  rigidity.  In  tetany 
the  distribution  of  the  spasm  at  the  extremities,  the  peculiar  position,  the 
greater  involvement  of  the  bands,  and  the  condition  under  which  it  occurs 
are  sufficient  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  In  doubtful  cases  cultures  should 
be  made  from  the  pus  of  the  wound.  A  mild  trismus  may  occur  with  throat 
infection  and  should  uot  be  mistaken  for  head  tetaniis. 

Escherich  has  described  in  children  a  form  of  generalized  tonic  contrac- 
tures of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  neck,  back,  and  limbs,  usually  a  sequel  of 
some  acute  infection,  occasionally  occurring  as  an  independent  malady.  The 
contractures  may  be  either  intermittent  or  persistent.  The  condition  may 
last  from  a  week  to  a  couple  of  months.    The  cases  as  a  rule  recover, 

Frofrnotis. — Two  of  the  Hippocratic  aphorisms  express  tersely  the  general 
prognosis  even  at  tiie  present  day:  "The  spasm  supervening  on  a  wound  is 
fatal,"  and  "such  persons  as  are  seized  with  tetanus  die  within  four  days, 
or  if  they  pass  these  they  recover."  Of  1,264  cases  analyzed  by  E.  W.  Hill 
only  414  recovered.  If  the  disease  lasts  beyond  the  tenth  day  the  patient 
has  an  even  chance,  and  from  this  time  the  prognosis  improves. 

The  mortality  is  greatest  in  children.  Favorable  indications  are:  late 
onset  of  the  attack,  localization  of  the  spasms  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
jaw,  and  an  absence  of  fever. 

Prophylaxii. — Suspicious  wounds  should  be  freely  opened,  tborou^ly  dis- 
infected by  hydrogen  peroxide  and  cauterized  wiUi  pure  phenol.  In  dis- 
tricts where  the  disease  prevails,  special  precautions  should  be  taken  vrith 
all  injuries,  and  a  prophylactic  dose  of  anti-tetanic  serum  (600  to  1,500 
units)  administered.  The  experience  in  the  United  States  with  this  treatment 
in  the  Fourth  of  July  accidents  has  been  most  satisfactory.  It  should  be 
carried  out  promptly  in  all  street  and  infected  injuries.  As  the  serum  is 
expensive,  Boards  of  Healtli  sliould  arrange,  if  necessary,  to  provide  it. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room,  absolutely 
quiet,  and  attended  by  only  one  person.  AU  possible  sources  of  irritation 
should  be  avoided.  Veterinarians  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  complete 
seclusion  in  treating  horses. 

T^en  the  lockjaw  is  extreme  the  patient  may  not  be  able  to  take  food  by 
the  mouth,  under  which  circumstances  it  is  best  to  use  rectal  injections,  or 
to  feed  by  a  catheter  passed  through  the  nose.  The  spasm  should  be  eon- 
trolled  by  chloroform,  which  may  be  repeatedly  exhibited  at  intervals.  It  ia 
more  satisfactory  to  keep  the  patient  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  mor- 
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phia  given  hypodermically.  Chloral  hydrate,  chloretone,  bromide  of  potas- 
aum,  and  other  drugs  have  been  recommended,  and  recovery  occasionally 
follows  their  use.  Intraspinal  injections  of  a  eolution  of  magnesium  sulphate 
(25  per  cent)  have  been  wsed  (Meltzer) ;  1  e.  c.  is  injected  for  every  25 
pounds  weight  of  the  patient.  Beaection  of  the  nerve  and  amputation  of 
the  limb  have  been  advised.  Although  tetanus  antitoxin  of  great  strength 
can  be  obtained,  its  use  in  the  treatment  of  human  tetanus  very  often  fails 
because  it  is  given  too  late.  Given  at  once  and  in  sufiicient  doses,  it  should 
prove  a  specific.  It  may  be  given  in  various  ways.  The  administration  of 
3,000  to  5,000  units  intraspinally  (repeated  in  24  hours)  and  10,000  units 
intravenously  and  10,000  units  subcutaneously  three  or  four  days  later  has 
given  good  results  (NicoU).  Intramuscular  injections  about  the  site  of  the 
wound  and  intraneural  into  the  large  nerve  trunk  leading  from  the  wounded 
area  have  seemed  useful  in  some  cases. 


XVm.    QLANDEBS 

(Farcy) 

DefinitioiL — An  infectious  disease  of  the  horse  and  ass,  caused  by  Bociihis 
mallei,  communicated  occasionally  to  man.  In  the  horse  it  is  characterized  by 
the  formation  of  nodules,  chiefly  in  the  nares  (glanders)  and  beneath  the 
skin  (farcy). 

EtloLc^, — The  disease  belongs  to  the  infective  granulomata.  The  local 
manifestations  in  the  nostrils  and  the  skin  of  the  horse  are  due  to  the  same 
cause.  The  specific  germ  was  discovered  by  LoelBer  and  Schutz,  It  is  a  short, 
non-motile  bacillus,  not  unlike  that  of  tubercle,  but  exhibits  different  stain- 
ing reactions.  It  grows  readily  on  the  ordinary  culture  media.  For  the  full 
recognition  of  glanders  in  man  we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Bayer,  whose 
monograph  remains  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  disease.  Man  becomes 
infected  by  contact  with  diseased  animals,  and  usually  by  inocuUtion  on  an 
abraded  surface  of  the  skin.  The  contagion  may  also  be  received  on  the  mucous 
membrane.  In  a  Montreal  case  a  gentleman  was  probably  infected  by  the 
material  expelled  from  the  nostril  of  his  horse,  which  was  not  suspected  of 
having  the  disease.  It  is  a  rare  disease.  Only  3  deaths  were  registered  from 
this  cause  in  England  and  Wales  in  191G  and  none  in  1915.  Among  labora- 
tory workers  the  BacUlits  mallei  has  caused  more  deaths  than  any  other  germ, 
and  in  working  with  it  the  greatest  precautions  should  be  taken. 

ICorbid  Aiuitomy. — As  in  the  horse,  the  disease  may  be  localized  in  the 
noee  (glanders)  or  beneath  the  skin  (farcy).  The  essential  lesion  is  the 
granulomatous  tumor,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  numerous  lymphoid 
and  epithelioid  cells,  among  and  in  which  are  seen  the  glanders  bacilli.  These 
nodular  masses  tend  to  break  down  rapidly,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane 
result  in  ulcers,  while  beneath  the  skin  they  form  abscesses.  The  glanders 
nodules  may  also  occur  in  the  internal  organs. 

STinptODU. — An  acute  and  a  chronic  form  of  gUnders  may  be  recognized 
in  man,  and  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form  of  farcy. 

Acute  Glakdebs. — The  period  of  incubation  is  rarely  more  than  three  or 
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four  days.  There  are  signs  of  general  febrile  disturbance.  At  the  site  of  in- 
fection there  are  swelling,  redness,  and  lymphangitis.  Within  tvo  or  three 
days  there  is  involvement  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  nodules 
break  down  rapidly  to  ulcers,  and  there  is  a  muco-purulent  discharge.  An 
eruption  of  papules,  which  rapidly  become  pustules,  breaks  out  over  the  face 
and  about  the  joints.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  variola.  In  a  Montreal  case 
this  copious  eruption  led  the  attending  physician  to  suspect  smallpox,  and 
the  patient  was  isolated.  There  is  a  great  swelling  of  the  nose.  There  may  be 
an  eruption  like  erysipelas.  The  ulceration  may  go  on  to  necrosis,  in  which 
case  the  discharge  is  very  offensive.  The  lymph  glands  of  the  neck  are  usually 
much  enlarged.  Subacute  pneumonia  is  very  apt  to  occur.  This  form  runs 
its  course  in  about  eight  or  ten  days,  and  is  invariably  fatal.  Glanders  pnev^ 
iaonia  may  appear  after  subcutaneous  infection  (one  case  from  infection  with 
a  hypodermic  syringe  stuck  into  the  thumb).  Grossly  the  lung  appeared  like 
a  caseous  pneumonia. 

Chbokic  glandbbs  is  rare  and  difficult  to  diagnose,  as  it  is  usually  mis- 
taken for  a  chronic  eoryza.  There  are  ulcers  in  the  nose  and  often  laryngeal 
symptoms.  It  may  last  for  months,  or  even  longer,  and  recovery  sometimes 
takes  place.  Tedeschi  described  a  case  of  chronic  osteomyelitis,  due  to  the 
Bacillus  mallei,  which  was  followed  by  a  fatal  glanders  meningitis.  The 
diagnosis  may  be  extremely  difficult.  In  such  cases  a  euepension  of  the  secre- 
tion, or  of  cultures  upon  agar-agar  made  from  the  secretion,  should  be  in- 
jected into  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  male  guinea-pig.  At  the  end  of  two 
days,  in  positive  cases,  the  testicles  are  found  to  be  swollen  and  the  skin  of 
the  scrotum  reddened.  The  testicles  continue  to  increase  in  size,  and  finally 
suppurate.  Death  takes  place  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  weeis,  and  gen- 
eralized glanders  nodules  are  found  in  the  viscera.  The  use  of  mallein  for 
diagnostic  purposes  is  highly  recommended.  The  principles  and  methods  of 
application  are  the  same  as  for  tuberculin.  McFadyean  and  others  have 
shown  that,  while  the  glanders  bacilli  are  agglutinated  in  a  dilution  of  1  to 
SOO  by  normal  horse  serum,  that  of  a  glanders  horse  will  agglutinate  at  1 
to  1,000.    The  test  must  be  made  before  mallein  is  given. 

AccTE  FAKCY  in  man  results  usually  from  the  inoculation  of  the  virus 
into  the  skin.  There  is  an  intense  local  reaction  with  a  phlegmonous  inflam- 
mation. The  lymphatics  are  early  affected,  and  along  their  course  there  are 
nodular  subcutaneous  enlargements,  the  so-called  farcy  buds,  which  may  rap- 
idly go  on  to  suppuration.  There  are  pains  and  swelling  iu  the  joints,  and 
abscesses  may  form  in  the  muscles.  The  symptoms  are  tliose  of  an  acute  in- 
fection, almost  like  an  acute  septicaemia.  The  nose  is  not  involved  and  the 
superficial  skin  eruption  is  not  common.  The  bacilli  have  been  found  in  the 
urine  in  acute  cases  in  man  and  animals. 

The  disease  is  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  usually  iu  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  days. 

Chronic  farcy  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  localized  tumors  which 
break  down  into  abscesses,  and  sometimes  form  deep  ulcers,  without  much  in- 
flammatory reaction  and  without  special  involvement  of  the  lymphatics.  The 
disease  may  last  for  months  or  even  years.  Death  may  result  from  pyeemia, 
or  occasionally  acute  glanders  develops.  The  celebrated  French  veterinarian 
Bouley  had  It  and  recovered. 
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The  disease  is  transDuesibla  also  from  man  to  man.  Waaherwomen  have 
been  infected  from  the  clothes  of  a  patient.  In  the  diagaoEis  the  occupation 
19  very  important.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  inoculation  should  be  made  in  ani- 
mals or  the  complement  fixation  test  used.  Mallein,  a  product  of  the  growth 
of  the  bacilli,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing  glanders  in  animals.  Sev- 
eral instances  of  cured  glanders  have  been  reported  in  animals  treated  with 
small  and  repeated  doses  of  mallein  (Pilavios,  Babes).  In  the  acute  cases 
there  is  very  little  hope.  In  the  chronic  cases  recovery  is  possible,  though  often 
tedions.  Vaccine  treatment  may  be  tried  cautiously  with  doses  from  10  to 
100  millions  given  every  two  to  four  days.  Increase  in  dosage  must  be 
governed  by  the  reaction. 

Treatment. — If  seen  early,  the  wound  should  be  either  cut  out  or  thor- 
oughly destroyed  by  caustics  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  The  farcy 
bnda  should  be  early  opened.  Antiseptic  solutions  such  as  potassium  perman- 
ganate and  hydrogen  peroxide  should  be  used. 


XIX.    ANTHRAX 

(Splenic  Fever;  Charbon;  Woolsorter^a  Diseate). 

Defluition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  caused  by  BaciXl'us  amihTada, 
occurring  in  three  forms,  cutaneous  (malignant  pustule),  pulmonary,  and 
intestinal.  In  animals,  particularly  in  sheep  and  cattle,  the  disease  has  the 
character  of  an  acute  septicaemia  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen — hence  the 
name  splenic  fever.  In  man  it  occurs  sporadically  or  as  a  result  of  acci- 
dental inoculations  with  the  virus. 

Etiology. — The  infectious  agent  is  a  non-motile,  rod-shaped  organism, 
Badllm  anthracis,  which  has,  by  the  researches  of  Follender,  Davaine,  Koch, 
and  Pasteur,  become  the  best  known  perhaps  of  ail  pathogenic  microbes.  The 
bacillus  has  a  length  of  from  S  to  25  ^i ;  the  rods  are  often  united.  The  bacilli 
themselves  are  readily  destroyed,  but  the  spores  are  very  resistant,  and  sur- 
vive after  prolonged  immersion  in  a  6-per-cent.  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  or 
withstand  for  some  minutes  a  temperature  of  213°  F.  They  are  capable  also 
of  resisting  gastric  digestion.  Outside  the  body  the  spores  are  in  all  proba- 
bility very  durable. 

Ik  Amimals. — Geographically  and  zoologically  the  disease  is  the  most 
widespread  of  all  infections.  It  is  much  more  prevalent  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  than  in  America.  Its  ravages  among  the  herds  of  cattle  in  Russia  and 
Siberia,  and  among  sheep  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  are  not  equalled  by  any 
other  animal  plague.  In  the  United  States  anthrax  is  not  very  widespread. 
In  France  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  sheep  and  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle  formerly  died  of  it. 

The  disease  is  conveyed  sometimes  by  direct  inoculation,  as  by  the  bites 
and  stings  of  insects,  by  feeding  on  carcasses  of  animals  which  have  died  of 
the  disease,  but  more  coipmonly  by  grazing  in  pastures  contaminated  by  the 
germs.  Pasteur  thought  that  the  earthworm  played  an  important  part  in 
bringing  to  the  surface  and  distributing  the  bacilli  from  the  buried  carcass 
of  an  infected  animal.    Certain  fields,  or  even  farms,  may  thus  be  infected 
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for  aa  indefinite  period.  It  seems  probsble  that,  if  Hie  carcass  is  not  opened 
or  the  blood  spilt,  spores  are  not  formed  in  the  buried  animal  and  the  bacilli 
qnickly  die. 

In  man  the  disease  does  not  occur  spontaneously.  It  reaulta  always  from 
infection,  either  through  the  skin  or  intestines,  or  in  rare  inatancee  through 
the  lungs.  Workers  in  wool  and  hair,  and  persons  whose  occupations  bring 
tbnn  into  contact  with  animals  or  animal  products,  as  stablemen,  shepherds, 
tanners,  and  butchers,  are  specially  liable  to  the  disease.  In  the  United  States 
the  disease  is  usually  found  in  the  workers  in  hides,  in  butchers,  and  in  veteri- 
narians. It  is  rare  in  general  hospital  work.  In  the  United  States  there  were 
63  deaths  from  anthrax  in  1917  in  the  registration  area.  In  England  and 
Wales  in  19J6  there  were  28  deaths  from  this  cause  in  man.  Ponder  states 
that  40  per  cent,  of  all  tiie  cases  of  anthrax  in  British  leather  workers  are 
due  to  handling  Chinese  or  East  Indian  goods ;  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are 
malignant  pustule  from  skin  infection  while  handling  bides  at  the  docks  or 
in  the  tanneries. 

Various  forms  of  the  disease  have  been  described,  and  two  chief  groups 
may  be  recognized:  the  eitemal  anthrax  and  the  internal  anthrax,  of  which 
there  are  pulmonary  and  intestinal  forms. 

^mptoma. — (a)  External  Anthrax. — (1)  Malignant  Pustule. — At  the 
site  of  inoculation,  usually  on  an  exposed  surface — the  hands,  arms,  or  face — 
there  are,  within  a  few  hours,  itching  and  uneasiness,  and  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  a  small  papule,  which  soon  becomes  vesicular.  Inflammatory  indura- 
tion extends  around  this,  and  within  thirty-six  hours  at  the  site  of  inocula- 
tion there  is  a  dark  brownish  eschar,  at  a  little  distance  from  which  there  may 
be  a  series  of  small  resicles.  The  brawny  induration  may  be  extreme.  The 
cedema  produces  very  great  swelling  of  the  parts.  The  inflammation  extends 
along  the  lymphatics,  and  the  neighboring  lymph-glands  are  swollen  and  sore. 
The  fever  at  first  rises  rapidly,  and  the  concomitant  phenomena  are  marked. 
Subsequently  the  temperature  falls,  and  in  many  cases  becomes  subnormaL 
Death  may  take  place  in  from  three  to  five  days.  In  cases  which  recover  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  slighter,  the  eschar  gradually  sloughs  out,  and  the 
wound  heals.  The  cases  vary  much  in  severity.  In  the  mildest  form  there 
may  be  only  slight  swelling.  At  the  site  of  inoculation  a  papule  ie  formed, 
which  rapidly  becomes  vesicular  and  dries  into  a  scab,  which  separates  in  ihe 
conrse  of  a  few  days. 

(3)  Malignant  Anthrar  (Edema. — This  form  occurs  in  the  eyelid,  and 
also  in  the  head,  hand,  and  arm,  and  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the 
papule  and  vesicle  forms,  and  by  the  most  extensive  cedema,  which  may  fol- 
low rather  than  precede  the  constitutional  symptoms.  The  cedema  reaches 
snch  a  grade  of  intensity  that  gangrene  results,  and  may  involve  a  consider- 
able surface.  The  constitutional  symptoms  then  become  extremely  grave, 
and  the  cases  invariably  prove  fatal.  The  greatest  fatality  is  seen  in  cases 
of  inoculation  about  the  head  and  face,  where  the  mortality,  according  to 
Naearow,  is  36  per  cent;  the  least  in  infection  of  the  lower  extremities,  where 
it  is  5  per  cent. 

In  a  case  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  1895,  in  a  hair-picker,  there 
were  most  extensive  enteritis,  peritopitis,  and  endocarditis,  which  last  l^oq 
has  been  ^escribed  by  Eppinger.  '  ■ 
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A  fettnie  in  both  these  forms  of  malignant  pustule  is  the  absence  of  feel- 
ing of  distress  or  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  whose  mental  condition 
may  be  perfectly  clear.  He  may  be  -without  any  apprehension,  even  though 
the  condition  be  most  critical. 

The  diagnosu  in  most  instances  is  readily  made  from  the  character  of  the 
legion  and  the  occupation  of  the  patient.  There  is  a  remarkable  freedom  from 
pain  which  distinguishes  anthrax  from  furuncle,  carbuncle  and  cellulitis. 
When  in  doubt,  the  examination  of  the  fiuid  from  the  pustule  may  show  the 
presence  of  the  anthrax  bacilH.  Cultures  sbonld  be  made,  or  a  mouse  or 
guinea-pig  Inoculated  from  the  local  lesion.  The  blood  may  not  show  the 
bacilli  in  numbers  until  shortly  before  death. 

(6)  Internal  Anthbax. — (1)  Intestinal  Form,  Mycosis  Intestinalia. — 
In  these  cases  the  infection  usually  is  through  the  stomach  and  intcBtines, 
and  results  from  eating  the  flesh  or  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  animals; 
it  may,  however,  follow  an  external  infection  if  the  germs  are  carried  to  the 
mouth.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  intense  poisoning.  The  disease  may  set 
in  with  a  chill,  followed  by  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  moderate  fever,  and  pains  in 
the  I^^  and  back.  It  may  be  mistaken  for  intestinal  obstruction.  In  acute 
eases  there  are  dyspnoea,  cy&nosb,  great  anxiety  and  restlessness,  and  toward 
the  end  convulsions  or  spasms  of  the  muscles.  Hsmorrbage  may  occur  from 
the  mncoua  membranes.  Occasionally  there  are  small  phlegmonous  areas  or 
petechite  on  the  skin.  The  spleen  is  enlarged.  The  blood  is  dark  and  remains 
fluid  for  a  long  time  after  death.  liate  in  the  disease  the  bacilli  may  be 
foond  in  the  blood. 

This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  scute  poisoning  which  may  affect  many  indi- 
viduals together.  Butler  and  Huber  described  an  epidemic  in  which  twenty- 
five  persons  were  attacked  after  eating  the  flesh  of  an  animal  which  had  had 
anthrax.    Six  died  in  from  forty-eight  hours  to  seven  days. 

(2)  Woolsorlef's  Disease,  Pulmonary  Anthrax,  AntkractBmia. — This  im- 
portant form  occurs  in  the  large  establishments  in  which  wool  or  hair  is  sorted 
and  cleansed.  The  hair  and  wool  imported  into  Europe  from  Russia  and 
Sonth  America  appear  to  have  induced  the  largest  number  of  cases.  Many 
of  these  ahow  no  external  lesion.  The  infective  material  has  been  swallowed 
or  inhaled  with  the  dust  There  are  rarely  premonitory  symptoms.  The 
patient  is  seized  with  a  chill,  becomes  faint  and  prostrated,  has  pains  in  the 
back  and  legs,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  102°  or  103°.  The  breathing  is 
rapid,  and  he  complains  of  much  pain  in  the  chest.  There  may  be  a  cough 
and  signs  of  bronchitis.  So  prominent  in  some  instances  are  these  bronchial 
symptoms  that  a  pulmonary  form  of  the  disease  has  been  described.  The 
pulse  is  feeble  and  very  rapid.  There  may  be  vomiting,  and  death  may  occur 
within  twenty-four  hours  with  symptoms  of  profound  collapse  and  prostra- 
tion. Other  cases  are  more  protracted,  and  there  may  be  diarrhoea,  delirium, 
and  unconsciousness.  The  cerebral  symptoms  may  be  most  intense;  in  at 
kast  four  oases  the  brain  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  affected,  and  its  capil- 
laries stuffed  with  bacilli  (Merkel).  The  recognition  of  wool-sorter's  disease 
as  a  form  of  anthrax  is  due  to  J.  H.  Bell,  of  Bradford. 

In  certain  instances  these  profound  constitutional  sjrmptoms  of  internal 
anthrax  are  associated  with  tiie  external  lesions, of  malignant  pustule. 

The  rag-picker's  disease  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  study 
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b;  Eppioger  (Die  Hademkrankheit,  Jena,  1894),  who  hae  shown  thst  it  is 
a  local  anthrax  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  with  general  infection. 

Prophylaxu. — This  is  important,  and  should  be  carried  out  by  a  most  rigid 
disinfection  of  the  hides,  hair,  and  rags  before  they  are  placed  in  the  bauds 
of  the  workmen.  Those  handling  infected  material  should  have  the  arms  aud 
neck  covered,  and  wear  gloves.  Animals  may  be  immunized  against  the  dis- 
ease and  Pasteur's  method  of  vaccination  has  been  extensively  employed  in 
France  with  good  results.  The  immunity  is  lost  within  a  year  in  nearly  50 
per  cent,  of  the  animals. 

Treatment. — In  malignant  pustule  the  site  of  inoculation  should  be  excised 
and,  after  the  cautery  or  pure  phenol  is  applied,  powdered  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury sprinkled  over  the  exposed  surface.  The  local  development  of  the  bacilli 
about  the  site  of  inoculation  may  be  prevented  by  the  subcutaneous  injections 
of  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  (3  per  cent.)  or  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to 
1,000).  The  injections  should  be  made  at  various  points  around  the  pustule, 
aud  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The  internal  treatment  should 
be  confined  to  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  plenty  of  nutritious  food. 
In  malignant  forms,  particularly  the  Intestinal  cases,  little  can  be  done. 
Active  purgatives  may  be  given  at  the  outset,  so  as  to  remove  the  infecting 
material.  The  anti-anthrax  serum  has  given  good  results  in  some  cases.  An 
initial  dose  of  80  to  100  c.  c.  is  given  intravenously  find  20  c.  c.  daily  after  this. 
The  use  of  normal  bovine  serum  (30-30  c.  c.  heated  twice  for  half  an  hour) 
kitravenously  has  been  advised.  , 


ZX.    LEPROSY 

Befinitioii. — A  chronic  infectious  disease  caused  by  BaeUlvs  lepra,  charac- 
terized by  the  presence  of  tubercular  nodules  in  the  akin  and  mucous  mem- 
branes (tubercular  leprosy)  or  by  changes  in  the  nerves  (antesthetlc  leprosy). 
At  first  these  forms  may  be  separate,  but  ultimately  both  are  combined,  and 
in  the  characteristic  tubercular  form  there  are  disturbances  of  sensation. 

History. — The  disease  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Egypt  even  bo  far 
back  as  three  or  four  thousand  years  before  Christ,  The  Hebrew  writers  make 
many  references  to  it,  but,  as  is  evident  from  the  description  in  Leviticus, 
many  different  forms  of  skin  disease  were  embraced  under  the  term  leprosy. 
Both  in  India  aud  in  China  the  affection  was  also  known  many  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  old  Greek  and  Boman  physicians  were  per- 
fectly familiar  with  its  manifestations.  Evidence  of  a  pre-Columbian  exist- 
ence of  leprosy  in  America  has  been  sought  in  the  old  pieces  of  Peruvian  pot- 
tery representing  deformities  suggestive  of  this  disease,  but  Ashmead  denies 
their  significance.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  leprosy  prevailed  extensively 
in  Europe,  and  the  number  of  leper  asylums  has  been  estimated  as  at  least 
20,000.    During  the  sixteenth  century  it  gradually  declined. 

Oeographio^  BiatributiDn. — In  Europe  leprosy  prevails  in  Iceland,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  parts  of  Buasia,  particularly  about  Dorpat,  Biga,  and  the 
Cancaene,  and  in  certain  provinces  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  Oreat  Britain 
the  cases  are  all  Imported.  In  the  United  States  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
ibout  250  recognized  cases,     In  Canada  there  are  foci  of  leprosy  in  two  or 
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Hate  countits  of  New  Brunewick,  settled  by  French  CaDadians,  and  in  Gape 
Breton,  Nova  Scotia.  The  number  has  gradually  lessened.  The  disease  ap- 
pears to  have  been  imported  from  Normandy  about  the  end  of  die  13th  cen- 
tury. 

Leprofry  is  endemic  in  the  West  India  Islands  and  also  occutb  in  Mexico. 
Id  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  spread  rapidly  after  1860,  and  strenuoua  attempts 
have  been  made  to  stamp  it  out  by  segregating  all  lepers  on  the  island  of 
Holokai.  In  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  a  population  of  over  six  millions, 
there  are  about  5,000  lepers. 

In  British  India,  according  to  the  Leprosy  Commieeion,  there  are  100,000 
lepers.  This  is  probably  a  low  estimate.  In  China  leprosy  prevails  exten- 
sively. In  South  Africa  it  has  increased  rapidly.  In  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Australasian  islands  it  also  prevails,  chieBy  among  the  Chinese.  The 
essays  of  Ashburton  Thompson  and  James  CantUe  deal  fully  with  leprosy  in 
China,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  islands. 

Etiology. — Bacillus  lepra,  discovered  by  Hansen,  of  Bergen,  in  1871,  is 
wuTersaUy  recognized  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  It  has  many  points  of  re- 
semblance to  the  tubercle  bacillus,  but  can  be  readily  differentiated,  it  has 
been  cultivated,  but  with  difBculty,  and  is  stated  to  have  a  pleomorphism  of 
which  the  bacillus  as  seen  in  the  tissues  is  only  one  phase. 

Modes  of  Infection. — (a)  Inoculation. — While  it  is  highly  probable 
that  leprosy  may  be  contracted  by  accidental  inoculation,  the  experimental  evi- 
dence is  as  yet  inconclusive.  With  one  possible  exception,  negative  results 
have  followed  the  attempts  to  reproduce  the  disease  in  man.  The  Hawaiian 
convict,  under  sentence  of  death,  who  was  inoculated  on  September  30,  1884, 
by  Aming,  four  weeks  later  had  rheumatoid  pains  and  gradual  painful  ewell- 
ing  of  the  ulnar  and  median  nerves.  The  neuritis  gradually  subsided,  but 
there  developed  a  small  lepra  tubercle  at  the  site  of  the  inoculation.  In  1887 
the  disease  was  manifest,  and  the  man  died  of  it  six  years  after  inoculation. 
The  case  is  not  regarded  ae  conclusive,  as  he  had  leprous  relatives  and  lived 
in  a  leprous  country.    The  bed  bug  may  take  up  the  bacilli. 

(6)  Heredity. — For  years  it  was  thought  that  the  disease  was  transmitted 
from  parent  to  child,  but  the  general  opinion  is  now  decidedly  against  this 
view.  The  possibility  of  its  transmission  cannot  be  denied,  and  is  this  re- 
spect lepro£7  and  tuberculoaiB  occupy  very  much  the  same  position,  though 
mrai  wiUi  very  wide  experience  have  never  seen  a  new-bom  leper.  The  young- 
est caaes  are  rarely  under  three  or  four  years  of  age. 

(c)  By  Contagion. — The  bacilli  are  given  off  from  the  open  sores;  they 
are  found  in  the  saliva  and  expectoration  of  the  cases  with  leprous  lesions  in 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  occur  in  very  large  numbers  in  the  nasal  secie- 
tioD.  Sticker  found  in  153  lepers,  subjects  of  both  forms  of  the  disease, 
hkcilli  in  the  nasal  secretion  in  128,  and  herein,  be  thinks,  lies  the  chief 
sonrce  of  danger.  Schaffer  collected  lepra  bacilli  on  clean  slides  placed  on 
tables  and  floors  near  to  lepers  whom  he  had  caused  to  read  aloud.  The 
bacilli  have  also  been  isolated  from  the  urine  and  the  milk  of  patients.  It 
■cems  [HDbable  that  they  may  enter  the  body  in  many  ways  through  the 
mnoona  membranes  and  throng  the  skin.  Sticker  believes  that  the  initial 
kaion  is  in  an  ulcer  above  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nasal  septum.  One 
of  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  contagiousness  of  leprosy  is  the  follow- 
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ing:  "In  1860,  a  girl  who  had  hitherto  lived  at  Holstlershof,  where  no  lep- 
rosy existed,  married  aud  went  to  live  at  Tarwaat  with  her  mother-in-law, 
who  was  a  leper.  She  remained  healthy,  but  her  three  children  {1,  2,  3)  be- 
came leprous,  as  also  her  younger  sister  (4),  who  came  on  a  visit  to  Tarwast 
and  slept  with  the  cbildreo.  The  younger  sister  developed  leprosy  after  re- 
turning to  Holstfershof.  At  the  latter  place  a  man  (fi),  fifty-two  years  old, 
who  married  one  of  the  'younger  sister's'  children,  acquired  leprosy;  also  a 
relative  (6),  thirty-six  years  old,  a  tailor  by  occupation,  who  frequented  the 
house,  and  his  wife  (7),  who  came  from  a  place  where  no  leprosy  existed." 
There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  disease  may  be  spread  through  infected 
clothing,  and  the  high  percentage  of  washerwomen  among  lepers  is  suggestive. 

CoNniTiONS  Influencing  Infection. — The  disease  attacks  persons  of  all 
ages.  We  do  not  yet  understand  alt  the  conditions  necessary.  Evidently  the 
closest  and  most  intimate  contact  is  essential.  The  doctors,  nurses,  and  Sisters 
of  Charity  who  care  for  the  patients  are  very  rarely  attacked.  In  the  lazaretto 
at  Tracadie  not  one  of  the  Sisters  who  for  more  than  fifty  years  have  bo 
faithfully  nursed  the  lepers  has  contracted  the  disease.  Father  Damian,  in 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Father  Boblioli,  in  New  Orleans,  both  fell  victims 
in  the  discharge  of  their  priestly  duties. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  leprosy  tubercles  consist  of  granulomatous  tissue 
made  np  of  cells  of  various  sizes  in  a  connective-tissue  matrix.  The  bacilli 
in  extraordinary  numbers  lie  partly  between  and  partly  in  the  cells.  The 
process  gradually  involves  the  skin,  giving  rise  to  tuberous  outgrowths  with 
intervening  areas  of  ulceration  or  cicatrization,  which  in  the  face  may  grad- 
ually produce  the  so-called  faaea  leontiTia.  The  mucous  membranes,  partic- 
ularly the  conjunctiva,  the  cornea,  and  the  larynx,  may  gradually  be  involved. 
In  many  cases  deep  ulcers  form  which  result  in  extensive  loss  of  substance 
or  Ws  of  fingers  or  toes,  the  so-called  lepra  mutUans,  In  anesthetic  lepiosy 
there  is  a  peripheral  neuritis  due  to  the  development  of  the  bacilli  in  the  nerve- 
fibres.  Indeed,  this  involvement  of  the  nerves  plays  a  primary  part  in  the 
etiology  of  many  of  the  important  features,  particularly  the  trophic  changes 
in  the  skin  and  the  disturbances  of  sensation. 

Clinical  Forms. — (a)  Tubebcdlah  Lephoby. — Prior  to  the  appearance  of 
the  nodules  there  are  areas  of  cutaneous  erythema  which  may  be  sharply 
defined  and  often  hyperECsthetic.  This  is  sometimes  known  as  macular  leprosy. 
The  affected  spots  in  time  become  pigmented.  In  some  instances  this  super- 
ficial change  continues  without  the  development  of  nodules,  the  areas  become 
anteethetic,  the  pigment  gradually  disappears,  and  the  skin  gets  perfectly 
white — the  lepra  alba.  Among  the  patients  at  Tracadie  it  was  particularly 
interesting  to  see  three  or  four  in  this  early  stage  presenting  on  the  face  and 
forearms  a  patchy  erythema  with  slight  swelling  of  the  skin.  The  diagnosis 
of  the  condition  is  perfectly  clear,  though  it  may  he  a  long  time  before  any 
other  than  sensory  changes  develop.  The  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  and  the  hairs 
on  the  face  fall  out.  The  mucous  membranes  finally  become  involved,  partic- 
ularly of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  larynx;  the  voice  becomes  harsh  and  finally 
aphonic.  Death  results  not  infrequently  from  the  laryngeal  complications 
and  aspiration  pneumonia.  The  conjunctivae  are  frequently  attacked,  aud  the 
sight  is  lost  by  a  leprous  keratitis. 

(b)  AnjESTHetio  LEPRosy. — This  remarkable  form  lias,  in  characteristic 
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cases,  no  external  resemblance  vhaterer  to  the  other  variety.  It  nsoally  begins 
trith  pains  in  the  limbs  and  areas  of  bypereesthesia  or  of  numbness.  Very 
early  there  may  be  trophic  changes,  seen  in  the  formation  of  small  bulls 
(Hillis).  Maculte  appear  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  after  persist- 
ing for  a  variable  time  gradually  disappear,  leaving  areas  of  anesthesia,  but 
the  lose  of  sensation  may  come  on  independently  of  the  outbreak  of  maculse. 
The  nerve-trunka,  where  superficial,  may  be  felt  to  be  large  and  nodular.  The 
trophic  disturbances  are  usually  marked.  Pemphigus-like  buUte  develop  in 
the  affected  areas,  which  break  and  leave  ulcers  which  may  be  very  destructive. 
The  fingers  and  toes  are  liable  to  contractures  and  to  necrosis,  so  that  in 
cbronie  cases  the  phalanges  are  lost  The  course  of  anesthetic  leprosy  is  ex- 
traordinarily chronic  and  may  persist  for  years  without  leading  to  much  de- 
formity. We  knew  a  prominent  clergyman  who  had  antesthetic  leprosy  for 
more  tiian  thirty  years,  which  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  his  usefulness, 
and  not  in  the  slightest  with  his  career. 

KagnoBlB. — Even  in  the  early  stage  the  dusky  erythematous  macnbe  with 
hyperesthesia  or  areas  of  aoestbesia  are  very  characteristic.  In  an  advanced 
grade  neither  the  tubercular  nor  anesthetic  forms  could  possibly  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  affection.  In  a  doubtful  case  the  microscopic  examination  of  an 
excised  nodule  is  decisive. 

Keatment. — Vaccines  have  been  prepared  and  good  results  are  claimed 
by  various  observers.  The  Finsen  light,  X-rays,  and  radium  do  good  to  the 
local  lesions.  Cbaulmoogra  oil  has  been  extensively  used.  Heiser  advises 
chaubnoogra  oil  60  c.  c,  camphorated  oil  60  c.  c,  and  resorcin  4  gm. ;  this  is 
sterilised  and  Ice.  given  eubcutaneonsly  once  a  week.  The  dose  is  gradually 
increased' to  3  c.  c.  Rogers  advises  the  intravenous  injection  of  gynocardate  of 
soda  (prepared  from  the  fatty  acids  of  chaulmoogra  oil)  gr.  1/10  to  4/5  (0.006 
to  0.05  gm.),  in  a  3  per  cent,  saline  solution  and  0.5  per  cent,  phenol. 

Segregation  should  be  compulsory  in  all  cases  except  where  the  friends  can 
show  that  they  have  ample  provision  in  their  own  home  for  the  complete 
isolation  and  proper  care  of  the  patient. 


XXL    TUBEBOTTLOSIS 

I.    GENERAL   ETIOLOGY  AND  MORBID   ANATOMY 

Befluition. — An  infection  caused  by  Baailus  tulercviosia,  the  lesions  of 
which  are  characterized  by  nodular  bodies,  tubercles,  and  diffuse  infiltrations, 
which  either  undergo  caseation,  necrosis,  and  ulceration,  or  heal  with  sclerosis 
and  calcification. 

The  very  varied  clinical  features  depend  upon  the  organ  involved,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  infection,  and  the  degree  of  resistance  offered  by  the  body. 

Hiatory. — The  Greek  physicians  made  many  observations  upon  the  clinical 
features  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  our  description  of  the  symptoms  and 
of  the  consumptive  "type"  dates  from  Hippocrates.  Galen  recognized  its  con- 
tagious nature.  Iq  the  17th  century  F.  Sylvius  indicated  the  connection  be- 
tween the  tuberculous  nodule  and  phthisis,  and  Richard  Morton,  a  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Sydenham,  wrote  (1689)  the  first  modem  treatise  on  the 
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mbject,  in  which  the  clinical  side  of  the  dlBeaee  was  well  considered.  He 
regarded  it  aa  contagions.  Pierre  Desault,  William  Stark,  and  Matthew 
Balllie  laid  the  foundation  of  our  knowledge  o(  the  coarse  characters  of  tu- 
bercle as  the  anatomical  basis  of  tuberculosis.  Our  real  knowledge  of  the 
disease  is  a  19th  century  contribution,  beginning  with  the  work  of  Bayle  on 
the  structure  of  the  tubercle  and  on  its  identity  in  the  widely  distributed  le- 
sions. With  the  Traits  d'Auscultation  Mediate  (1819)  Laennec  laid  the 
foundation  not  only  of  our  modem  knowledge  of  tuberculosis,  but  "of  modem 
clinical  medicine.  This  work  (easily  to  be  had  in  an  English  translation) 
should  be  read  from  cover  to  cover  by  every  young  doctor,  and,  when  possible, 
by  every  senior  student.  The  unity  of  the  forms  of  the  tubercle — the  miliary 
granule,  the  infiltration,  and  the  caseous  mass — was  recognized,  and  for  the 
first  time  physical  signs  and  anatomical  features  were  correlated,  and  the 
course  of  the  discaee  carefully  studied.  Yirchow  led  a  battle  against  the 
unity  of  tuberculous  lesions,  and  held  that  the  products  of  any  simple  inflam- 
mation might  become  caseous,  and  that  the  ordinary  so-called  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia might  terminate  in  phthisis. 

The  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  a  belief  in  which  had  all  along  been 
held  by  Individuals,  and  was  widely  spread  in  certain  countries — as  in  Italy — 
was  emphasized  and  confirmed  by  the  brilliant  work  of  Villemin,  who  first 
placed  the  infective  nature  of  the  disease  on  a  solid  experimental  basis.  There 
is  nothing  more  masterly  in  the  literature  of  experimental  medicine  than  hia 
work.  Then  came  the  demonstration  by  Robert  Koch  (in  1882)  of  the  Bacii~ 
lu3  tuberculosis.  The  preliminary  article  in  the  Berliner  klin.  Wochenschrift 
(1882)  and  the  more  complete  work  ( Mitteilungen  a.  d.  k.  Ge&undheitsamte, 
Sd.  2)  should  be  studied  by  all  who  wish  to  appreciate  the  value  of  scientific 
methods.  The  thoroughness  of  Koch's  work  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that,  in 
the  years  that  have  elapsed,  the  -innumerable  workers  have  amplified  and  ex- 
tended, but  in  no  way  essentially  modified  his  original  position. 

During  the  past  thirty  years  we  have  been  gradually  getting  accommodated 
to  the  new  views,  the  most  important  single  effect  of  which  has  been  a  world- 
wide crusade  against  tuberculosis  as  a  preventable  disease. 

Distribution. — The  disease  is  widely  spread  zoologically. 

(a)  In  Aniuals. — Of  animals  the  cold-blooded  are  rarely  ailected.  In 
birds  the  disease  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  fowls,  but  there  are  minor 
difFerences  between  the  avian  and  mammalian  forms.  In  the  domestic  ani- 
mals tuberculosis  is  a  common  disease,  particularly  in  cattle.  In  sheep,  goat^, 
and  horses  it  is  rare.  In  pigs  it  is  not  uncommon  in  certain  parts  of  Europe. 
Cats  and  dogs  are  not  prone  to  the  disease.  In  monkeys  in  confinement  it  is 
very  common.  The  most  important  single  fact  in  the  distribution  of  the  dis- 
ease in  animals  is  its  widespread  prevalence  in  bovines,  from  which  nearly 
all  the  milk  and  a  large  proportion  of  our  meat  are  derived. 

(b)  In  Man. — Tuberculosis  is  his  most  universal  scourge,  well  deserving 
the  epithet  bestowed  upon  it  by  Bunyan  of  the  "Captain  of  the  Men  of  Death." 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one-eighth  of  all  deaths  are  due  to  it.  In  Eng- 
land and  Wales  there  were  53,858  deaths  from  tuberculosis  in  1916.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  responsible  for  about  one-tenth  of  all  deaths.  The  rate 
in  the  r^stration  areas  was  201.9  per  100,000  in  1900  and  146.4  in  1917. 
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There  has  been  a  remarkable  reduction  Id  England  in  the  death-rate  within 
tiie  past  fifty  years. 

In  London  the  death-rate  from  consumption  declined  33  per  cent,  be- 
tween 1901  and  1910,  and  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  show  a  similar  fall.  To 
a  lese  striking  degree,  but  practically  everywhere  in  the  civilized  world,  there 
has  been  a  reduction  in  the  death-rate— the  most  encouraging  feature  of 
modem  sanitation.  To  what  is  this  to  be  attributed?  First.  To  the  im- 
proved social  condition  of  the  people,  better  housing,  better  food,  better  habits. 
The  falling  death-rate  began  before  the  present  campaign  against  the  disease. 
Secondly.  The  education  of  the  people,  which  has  made  great  strides,  and 
a  larger  proportion  are  striving  to  lead  hygienic  lives.  There  are  less  drunk- 
enness, less  overcrowding,  better  air,  and  better  food.  The  habit  of  spitting 
in  public  has  been  checked  and  the  seeds  of  the  disease  are  not  spread  so 
broadcast.  Thirdly.  As  N'ewsholme  points  out,  segregation  has  done  much 
to  protect  the  healthy  from  the  sick.  In  the  year  1910,  20.5  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  in  England  and  Wales  and  43.4  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  London  oc- 
curred in  public  institutions  for  the  sick.  Fourthly.  The  cases  are  seen 
earlier  and  the  condition  is  recognized  before  it  is  hopeless.  Id  a  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  with  pulmonary  disease  the  diagnosis  is  made  at  a  stage  when 
complete  healing  is  possible.  The  two  important  elements  then  are,  fewer 
seeds,  more  stony  soil.  The  economic  loss  from  tuberculosis  has  been  esti- 
mated by  various  writers.  Baldwin  puts  it  for  the  United  States  at  from  160 
to  200  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

£tiol<^7:  the  BaoUIns  taberoalons. — (a)  The  Sbed. — The  BacUlus  tuber- 
culosis is  a  minute  rod-shaped  organism  slightly  bent  or  curved,  with  an  aver- 
age length  of  from  3  to  4  ft.  When  stained  it  may  present  a  beaded  appear- 
ance; whether  due  to  spores  or  vacuoles  is  doubtful.  Aberrant  forms  are  not 
uncommon,  i.  e.,  long  filaments  or  branched  forms.  It  stains  in  a  character-- 
istic  way  with  aniline  dyes,  and  in  cultures  the  growth  is  distinctive. 

Specific  varieties  are  recognized.  The  avian  form  has  well-marked  pe- 
coliarities,  but  the  great  point  of  discussion  has  been  the  relation  of  the 
bacillus  causing  human  to  that  which  causes  bovine  tuberculosis.  Differences 
in  the  character  of  the  tubercles  of  these  two  classes  had  long  been  recog- 
nized, and  Theobald  Smith  pointed  out  special  differences  between  the  human 
and  the  bovine  bacilli.  But  the  matter  was  brought  to  a  focus  in  1901  by 
Koch's  statement  that  the  bacilli  of  bovine  tuberculosis  did  not  cause  buman 
tuberculosis,  and  vice  versa.  The  question  has  been  submitted  to  the  test 
and  it  is  generally  recognized  that  there  are  differences  between  the  two  forma. 
The  report  of  the  English  commission  confirms  the  view  that  the  bovine  or- 
ganism is  capable  of  producing  the  disease  in  man.  in  whom  it  may  often  be 
recognized  as  a  special  form. 

The  virulence  of  the  individual  strains  varies,  a  factor  of  great  importance 
in  all  specific  infections. 

/n  the  Body. — The  bacilli  are  found  in  all  tuberculous  lesions,  particularly 
in  those  actively  growing,  but  in  the  chronic  disease  of  the  lymph  glands  and 
of  the  joints  they  are  scanty.  In  all  caseous  foci  they  are  few  in  number. 
In  the  sputum  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  they  may  be  present  in  countless 
myriads.  They  are  sometimes  found  in  the  blood,  particularly  in  cases  of 
miliary  tuberculosie. 
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Outside  the  Body. — The  tubercle  bacilli  arc  widely  scattered  and  are 
found  in  varying  numbers  wherever  human  beings  are  crowded  together. 
There  are  two  chief  sources — the  expectoration  of  persons  with  advanced 
disease  of  the  lungs  and  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cowe. 

From  a  patient  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  with  moderately  advanced 
disease,  Nuttall  estimated  that  from  Ij  to  4  1-3  billions  of  bacilli  were 
thrown  off  each  twenty-four  hours.  Allowed  to  dry,  the  sputum  becomes  dust 
and  is  distributed  far  and  wide.  Experiments  have  shown  the  presence  of  the 
bacilli  in  dust  samples  from  hospital  wards,  from  public  buildings,  streets, 
railway  carriages,  and  various  localities.  So  widely  spread  are  the  bacilli  that 
in  cities  at  least  few  individuals  pass  a  week  without  affording  opportunity 
for  their  lodgment,  usually  in  the  throat  or  air  passages,  inhaled  with  dust. 
They  may  readily  contaminate  food.  The  bands  of  tuberculous  subjects  are 
almost  always  contaminated.  From  the  street,  tuberculous  sputum  may  be 
brought  into  the  house  on  shoes,  on  the  long  skirts  of  women,  on  the  hair  of 
dogs,  etc.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  of  the  places  most  frequented 
by  tuberculous  subjects,  e.  g.,  the  sanatoria,  the  dust  (as  shown  by  experi- 
ments at  Saranac)  may  be  free  from  bacilli. 

Bovine  bacilli  are  distributed  by  means  of  the  milk,  rarely  by  the  flesh, 
and  still  more  rarely  by  contact  with  the  animals.  A  proportion  of  all  cases 
of  infection  in  childhood  are  with  this  variety.  A  study  by  Park  and  Krum- 
wiede  showed  that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  practically  negligible  in  adults  but 
in  young  children  causes  about  10  per  cent,  of  thcT  deaths  from  tuberculosis. 

So  widely  spread  everywhere  is  the  seed,  that  the  soil,  the  conditions  suit- 
able for  its  growth,  is  practically  of  equal  moment. 

(6)  The  Soil. — Many  years  ago  the  senior  author  drew  the  parallel  be- 
tween infection  in  tuberculosis  and  the  parable  of  the  sower,  which  though 
now  somewhat  hackneyed  illustrates  in  an  effective  way  the  importance  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  seed  falls.  "Some  seeds  fell  by  the  way- 
side and  ike  fowls  of  the  air  came  and  devoured  them  up."  These  are  the 
bacilli  scattered  broadcast  outside  the  body,  an  immense  majority  of  which 
die.  "Some  fell  upon  stony  places."  These  are  the  bacilli  that  find  lodg- 
ment in  many  of  us,  perhaps,  with  the  production  of  a  small  focus,  but  noth- 
ing comes  of  it;  they  wither  away  "because  they  have  no  root."  "Some  fell 
among  thorhs,  and  the  thorns  sprang  up  and  choked  them."  This  represents 
the  cases  of  tuberculosis,  latent  or  active,  in  which  the  seed  finds  the  soil  suit- 
able and  grows,  but  the  conditions  are  not  favorable,  as  the  thorns,  represent- 
ing the  protecting  force  of  the  body,  get  the  better  in  the  struggle.  "But 
others  fell  on  good  ground  and  sprang  up  and  hare  fruit  an  hundredfold." 
Of  this  fourth  group  were  the  53,858  who  died  of  the  disease  in  1916  in  Eng- 
land— the  soil  suitable,  the  protecting  forces  feeble. 

What  makes  a  good  soil?  Fortunately  the  human  body  is  not  a  very  good 
culture  medium  for  the  tubercle  bacillus.  The  adult  human  individual  in 
normal  health  seems  to  be  practically  immune  to  natural  infection  (Baldwin), 
And  yet  about  one-eighth  of  the  human  race  dies  of  tuberculosis,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  all  individuals  become  infected  before  reaching  adult  life  and 
never  have  the  disease.  The  studies  of  Naegli,  Burkhardt,  and  others  show  that 
in  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  of  city-dwellers  who  have  died  of  disease 
other  than  tuberculosis  small  tuberculous  lesions  are  present.    This  is  probably 
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too  high  an  estimate  for  England  or  the  United  States.  Franz  has  shown  that 
over  60  per  cent,  of  healthy  young  adults  react  to  the  subcutaneous  tuberculin 
teat  Using  more  delicate  tuberculin  tests,  it  is  found  that  nearly  all  adults 
react,  and  according  to  Hamburger,  who  has  employed  the  subcutaneous-local 
reaction,  over  90  per  cent,  of  children  are  infected  before  reaching  the  twelfth 
year  of  life.  This  means,  of  course,  that  in  a  very  small  proportion  of  those 
upon  whom  the  seed  falls  is  the  soil  suitable  for  active  growth — only  a  natural 
immunify  keeps  the  race  alive. 

What  this  suitable  soil  is  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  From 
the  time  of  Hippocrates  the  profession  has  recognized  a  tuberculous  habitus, 
which  has  been  variously  described  as  disposition,  diathesis,  dyscrasis,  tem- 
perament, constitution,  or  by  the  German  word  "Anlage."  These  terms  are 
not  always  regarded  as  interchangeable,  but  here  for  practical  purposes  Rib- 
beit's  definition  suffices,  that  a  disposition  is  "that  peculiarity  in  the  organ- 
ism which  allows  of  the  effective  working  of  tbe  exciting  causes  of  a  disease." 
Manifestly,  such  a  disposition  or  constitution  of  the  body  may  be  inherited  or 
acquired.  Pearson  concludes  that  "the  diathesis  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is 
certainly  inherited,  and  the  intensity  of  the  inheritance  is  sensibly  the  same 
as  that  of  any  normal  physical  character  yet  investigated  in  man.  Infec- 
tion probably  pUys  a  necessary  part,  but  in  the  artisan  classes  of  the  urban 
populations  of  this  country  (England)  it  is  donbtful  if  their  members  can 
escape  the  risks  of  infection,  except  by  the  absence  of  diathesis — i.  e.,  the  in- 
heritance of  what  amounts  to  a  counter-disposition." 

Hippocrates  defines  the  haiitus  phthiaicus  in  the  following  words :  "The 
form  of  body  peculiar  to  sabjeets  of  phthisical  complaints  was  the  smooth, 
tbe  whitish,  that  resembled  the  lentil ;  the  reddish,  ^e  blue-eyed,  the  lAico- 
phlegmatic,  and  that  with  the  ecapube  having  the  appearance  of  wings."  The 
so-called  scrofulous  type  has  broad  coarse  features,  opaque  skin,  large  thick 
bones,  and  heavy  figure. 

Acquired  disposition  may  arise  through  a  lowering  of  the  resistance  of 
the  body  forces.  -Dwellers  in  cities  in  the  dark,  close  alleys,  and  tenement 
houses,  workers  in  cellars  and  ill-ventilated  rooms,  persons  addicted  to  drink, 
are  much  more  prone  to  the  disease.  The  influence  of  enviroament  was  never 
better  demonstrated  than  in  the  well-known  experiment  of  Trudeau,  who  found 
that  rabbits  inocalat«d  with  tuberculosis  if  confined  in  a  dark,  damp  place, 
withoat  Eimlight  and  fresh  air,  rapidly  succumbed,  while  others  treated  in 
the  same  way,  but  allowed  to  run  wild,  either  recovered  or  showed  very  slight 
lesions.  The  occupants  of  prisons,  asylums,  and  poorhouses,  too  often,  indeed, 
in  barracks  and  large  workshops,  are  in  the  position  of  Trudeau's  rabbits  in 
the  cellar,  and  under  the  conditions  most  favorable  to  foster  the  development 
of  the  bacilli  which  may  have  lodged  in  their  tissues. 

No  age  is  exempt.  The  disease  is  met  with  .in  the  suckling  and  in  the 
octogenarian,  but  fatal  tuberculosis  is,  as  Hippocrates  pointed  out,  more  com- 
mon between  the  eighteenth  and  thirty-fifth  year.  The  influence  of  sea;  is 
very  slight.  On  the  other  hand  the  influence  of  race  is  important.  It  is  a 
very  fatal  disease  in  the  negroes,  particularly  in  the  southern  United  States, 
and  in  the  North  American  Indians,  among  whom  in  1915,  35  per  cent,  of  the 
deaths  were  due  to  tuberculosis.    The  Irish,  both  at  home  and  in  the  United 
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States,  are  more  prone  to  the  disease  than  other  European  races.  The  Jews 
everywhere  have  a  low  mortality  from  tuberculoEis. 

Occupation  has  an  influence,  in  so  far  as  insanitary  surroundings,  expo- 
sure to  dust,  close  confinement,  long,  irregular  hours,  and  low  rates  of  wages, 
favor  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  The  home  conditions  should  be  con- 
gidered  in  estimating  the  influence  of  occupation.  Certain  local  conditions 
influence  the  soil  very  greatly.  Catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages  appears 
to  lower  the  resistance  and  favor  the  conditions  which  enable  the  bacilli  to 
enter  the  system,  or  to  grow  in  the  tissues.  The  specific  fevers,  particularly 
measles  and  whooping-cough,  predispose  to  tuberculosis;  and  any  lowering 
disease  may  do  so,  but  in  such  cases  it  is  very  often  not  a  fresh  infection,  but 
the  blazing  of  a  smouldering  fire.  The  soil  of  diabetes  is  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  Many  chronic  affections  lower  the  resistance 
and  it  is  notorious  in  hospital  practice  how  often  the  fatal  event  in  arterio- 
sclerosis, cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  etc.,  is  a  terminal  aoute  tuberculosis. 

Trauma,  as  for  example  a  blow  on  the  chest,  injury  to  the  knee,  a  blow 
npon  the  head,  may  be  followed  by  local  tuberculosis.  The  injured  part  for  a 
time  is  a  hctis  minoris  resistentue,  and  the  bacilli  already  present  grow  in 
the  favorable  conditions  caused  by  the  injury. 

(c)  Specific  Reactions  of  the  Bacilli. — In  its  growth  the  bacillus  so 
far  as  we  know  does  not  form  soluble  toxins,  at  least  not  in  the  cultures.  It 
causes  (1)  a  local  tissue  reaction  which  results  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
growth,  the  tubercle;  (2)  changes  in  the  metabolism  of  the  body  fluids.  The 
local  tissue  reactions  will  be  considered  later;  here  we  may  speak  of  the  phe- 
nomena grouped  under  the  term  immunity. 

^1)  Tuberculin  Reaction. — An  animal  inoculat«d  subcutaneously  with  tu- 
bercle bacilli,  or  with  dead  cultures,  has  a  local  reaction  associated  with  the 
formation  of  a  tubercle;  the  neighboring  lymph  glands  become  involved,  and 
in  susceptible  animals  the  disease  generalizes  and  causes  death,  Koch  found 
that  if  to  a  guinea-pig  with  a  subcutaneous  focus  of  tuberculosis  so  caused  a 
second  injection  of  the  bacillus  was  given,  healing  occurred  in  the  primary 
Dodule,  and  the  animal  did  not  die.  Upon  these  facts  his  tuberculin  treat- 
ment was  based.  Tuberculin  consists  of  the  dead  and  macerated  bacilli  to- 
gether with  any  substances,  formed  in  the  cultures.  If  into  a  healthy  person 
-025  c.  c.  of  original  tuberculin  is  injected,  there  is  a  slight  fever  with  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  which  passes  off  in  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  If 
into  an  individual  with  a  focus  of  tuberculosis  doses  of  .015  c.  c.  of  tuberculin 
are  injected  subcutaneously,  there  is  an  active  heal  reaction  about  the  tu- 
berculous focus  and  a  constitutional  reaction  (fever,  general  pains,  etc.). 
This  process,  known  as  the  "tuberculin  reaction,"  is  used  extensively  for  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis.  The  reaction  may  be  local,  focal  or  constitutional.  The 
akin  reactions  are  the  safest  because  the  reaction  is  local.  The  chief  methods 
are  the  ophthalmo-reaction  of  Calmette  and  the  cutaneous  of  von  Pirqnet. 
A  drop  of  the  solution,  placed  on  the  conjunctiva  of  a  person  with  a  focus 
of  tuberculosis  anywhere  in  the  body,  is  followed  in  a  few  hours  by  deep  in- 
jection of  the  blood-vessels,  increased  lachryraation,  and  a  slight  swelling  of. 
the  membrane.  This  lasts  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-sii  hours.  This 
method  is  not  without  danger. 

For  the  siin  reaction  of  von  Pirquet  a  couple  of  drops  of  tuberculin  are 
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placed  on  a  disinfected  region  of  the  skin,  and  the  epidermis  Ib  scarified  through 
the  drops  without  drawing  blood.  If  positive,  at  tiie  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
there  is  an  inflammatory  reaction  which  reaches  its  maximum  in  from  thirty- 
six  to  forty-eight  hours.  For  clinical  purposes  the  tuberculin  reaction  is  to 
be  relied  on,  but  that  it  may  be  given  by  a  small  focus  of  latent  disease  in  a 
healthy  person  and  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  positive  in  as  large  a  propor- 
tion as  60  per  cent,  of  apparently  normal  individuals  are  facta  which  diminish 
its  practical  value. 

(S)  Immunity  Changes. — ^In  an  infected  person  certain  changes  occur  in 
the  blood  serum,  depending  upon  the  development  of  so-called  antibodies,  the 
presence  of  which  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  method  of  complement  fixa- 
tion; and  the  serum  also  contains  agglutinins  which  poEsess  an  agglutinating 
action  on  the  tnbeicle  bacilli.  Either  directly  themselves  or  through  the  toxic 
products  there  are  brought  into  play  certain  cellular  and  himioral  reactions 
which  are  capable  of  destroying  the  infecting  agents  or  of  neutralizing  their 
effects  or  of  limiting  their  activities.  Experimentally  in  animals,  according 
to  the  virulence  of  the  organism  and  the  dose,  all  gradations  of  symptoms  may 
be  produced,  from  the  slightest  local  reaction  to  the  profonndest  septicemia 
with  high  fever  and  death.  In  a  local  tuberculous  infection,  such  as  happens 
to  the  great  majority  of  us  in  some  part  of  our  bodies  at  some  time  in  our  lives, 
happily  the  protective  mechanism  suffices  to  localize  and  limit  the  invaders. 
It  may  amount  only  to  a  skirmish,  such  as  is  constantly  going  on  at  the 
frontiers  of  a  great  empire,  but  if  the  local  infection  is  more  virulent,  or 
becomes  wider  spread,  the  products  of  the  growth  of  the  bacilli  or  the  bacilli 
Qiemselves  enter  the  circulation,  an  auto-inoculation,  in  which  case  the  gen- 
eral metabolism  is  disturbed,  fever  is  produced,  and  antibodies  are  formed  to 
counteract  the  infective  products.  The  rationale  of  the  use  of  tuberculin  is 
to  stimulate  the  fighting  forces  of  the  body — to  mobilize  them,  so  to  speak — 
in  the  fight  that  is  going  on  in  an  infected  area. 

Studies  on  anaphylaxis  or  hypersensitiveness  to  foreign  proteins  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  immunity  in  tuberculosis.  Baldwin  of 
Saranac  Lake  has  demonstrated  that  sensitization  to  and  subsequent  intoxica- 
tion by  tubercle  bacillus  protein  follow  the  general  laws  of  anaphylaxis  estab- 
lished for  the  parenteral  introduction  of  horse  serum.  From  his  experiments 
we  may  reasonably  interpret  the  tuberculin  reaction  as  an  anaphylactic  phe- 
nomenon. Undoubtedly  hypersensitiveness  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  protein  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  so-called  toxic  symptoms  of  tuberculous  disease. 
Koch  in  his  original  experiments  that  led  up  to  the  introduction  of  tuberculin 
observed  a  marked  difference  in  the  reaction  of  healthy  and  tuberculous  ani- 
■  mals  to  cutaneous  inoculation  with  tubercle  bacilli.  In  healthy  animals  the 
wound  closes  and  for  a  few  days  seems  to  heal,  but  in  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days  a  hard  nodule  appears,  which  soon  breaks  down.  General  infection  oc- 
curs and  the  ulcer  remains  open  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  animal.  Id 
tuberculous  animals  extensive  ulceration  occnra  on  the  second  or  third  day 
after  vaccination,  but  the  ulcer  heals  quickly  and  permanently,  without  even 
the  neighboring  lymph  glands  becoming  infected.  Eoemer  extended  Koch's 
observations  and  demonstrated  that  tuberculous  animals  may  react  in  one  of 
three  ways  to  injections  of  tubercle  bacilli:  (1)  If  a  small  dose  be  given,  a 
dose,  however,  surely  fatal  for  healthy  animals,  infec^on  does  not  occur. 
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The  animalE  are  therefore  highly  resistaot  to  re-infectioD.  (2)  If  a  Urge 
dose  be  given,  the  animaJa  die  promptty,  with  the  BymptomE  of  an  intense 
intoxication.  The  condition  is  analogous  to  the  anaphylactic  shock.  (3)  If  a 
moderate  dose  be  given,  the  animals  display  the  symptoms  of  a  profound  in- 
toxication, but  gradually  recover,  and,  although  infection  follows,  a  mild  and 
chronic  form  of  the  disease  Ib  produced.  Upon  the  same  principle  depends 
the  protective  inoculation  of  calves,  practised  by  v.  Behring  and  Koch.  The 
animals  receive  injections  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  and,  although  anatomically 
disease  does  not  follow  their  introduction,  the  calves  become  highly  sensitive 
to  tuberculin  and  at  the  same  time  immune  to  doses  of  bovine  tubercle  bacilli 
fatal  to  unprotected  calves.  At  the  end  of  a  year  the  tuberculin  hypersensi- 
tiveness  disappears,  and  the  calves  again  become  susceptible  to  infection. 
While  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  that  protection  depends  upon  the  same 
mechanism  that  produces  hypersensitiveness  to  the  tubercle  bacillus  protein, 
the  two  phenomena  are  undoubtedly  closely  related. 

(d)  Modes  op  Infection. — (1)  Hereditary  Transmission. — In  order  that 
the  disease  could  be  transmitted  by  the  sperm  it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
tubercle  .bacilli  should  lodge  in  the  individual  spermatozoon  which  fecundates 
an  ovum.  The  chances  that  such  a  thing  could  occur  are  eitremely  small, 
looking  at  the  subject  from  a  nnmerical  point  of  view,  although  we  know  that 
bacilli  do  occasionally  exist  in  the  semen;  they  become  still  smaller  when  we 
consider  that  the  spermatozoon  is  made  up  of  nuclear  material,  which  the 
tubercle  bacillus  is  never  known  to  attack.  The  possibili^  of  transmission 
by  the  ovum  must  be  accepted.  Banmgarten  was  able  in  one  instance  to  de- 
tect the  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  ovum  of  a  female  rabbit  which  had  been 
artificially  fecundated  with  tuberculous  semen. 

The  almost  constant  method  of  transmission  in  congenital  tuberculosis  is 
through  the  blood  current,  the  tubercle  bacilli  penetrating  by  way  of  the 
placenta.  In  these  cases  the  placenta  itself  is  usually  the  seat  of  tuberculosis; 
but  there  are  undoubted  instances  in  which,  with  an  apparently  sound  pla- 
centa, both  the  placental  blood  and  the  fetal  organs  contained  tubercle  bacilli, 
although  the  organs  appeared  normal.  The  number  of  cases  of  congenital 
tuberculosis  in  man  is  very  small  (about  50) ;  it  is  more  common  in  cattle. 

Latency  of  the  Tubercle  Qerms. — Baumgarten  and  his  followers  assume 
that  the  tubercle  bacilli,  present  in  the  new-bom  child,  lie  latent  in  the  tissues 
and  subsequently  develop  when,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  individual  re- 
sistance is  lowered.  He  likens  such  cases  of  latent  tuberculosis  to  the  late 
congenital  forms  of  syphilis,  and  explains  the  lack  of  development  of  the 
germs  by  the  greater  resisting  power  of  the  tissues  of  children.  The  small 
number  of  congenital  cases  is  against  this  view. 

.(%)  Inoculation. — Cutaneous. — The  infective  nature  of  tuberculosis  was 
first  demonstrated  by  Yillemin,  who  showed  in  1865  that  it  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  animals  by  inoculation.  The  experiments  of  Cohnheim  and  Salo* 
monsen,  who  produced  tuberculosis  in  the  eyes  of  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  by 
inoculating  fresh  tubercle  into  the  anterior  chamber,  confirmed  and  extended 
Villemin's  original  observations  and  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Eoch's 
announcement.  This  mode  of  infection  is  seen  in  persons  whose  occupation 
brings  them  in  contact  with  dead  bodies  or  animal  products.  Demonstrators 
of  morbid  anatomy,  butchers,  and  handlers  of  hides  are  subject  to  a  local 
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taberde  of  the  skin,  which  forms  a  reddened  maes  of  granulation  tiBsue, 
nsually  capping  the  dorsal  snrface  of  the  hand  or  a  finger.  This  is  the  so- 
called  post  mortem  wart,  the  verruca  necrogenica  of  Wilks.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  its  nature  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli,  and  by  inocu- 
lation experiments  in  animals. 

In  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  children  have  been  acci- 
dentally inoculated.  Infection  in  theBe  cases  is  probably  always  associated 
with  disease  in  the  operator,  and  occurs  in  connection  with  the  habit  of  cleans- 
ing the  wonnd  by  suction.  Other  means  of  inoculation  have  been  described : 
as  the  wearing  of  earrings,  washing  the  clothes  of  tuberculous  patients,  the 
bite  of  a  tuberculous  subject,  or  inocuhttion  from  a  cut  by  a  broken  spit-glasa 
of  a  consumptive;  and  Czemy  reported  two  cases  of  infection  by  transplanta- 
tion of  skin. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  opponents  of  vaccination  that  tuberculosis  may 
be  thns  conveyed,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  Lymph  of  revacciuated 
consumptives  is  non-infective.  Lupus  has  originated  at  the  site  of  vaccina- 
tion in  a  few  cases  (C.  Foi,  Graham  Little),  It  may  be  said  that  inocula- 
tion in  man  plays  a  trifling  role  in  the  transmisaion  of  tuberculosis. 

Mucous  membrane  inoculation  is  probably  important  in  childhood  through 
abrasions  of  the  lips,  tongue  or  gums,  though  a  primary  focus  is  not  often 
seen.  The  open  door  in  the  mouth  and  throat  is  more  often  by  loss-of  the 
protective  epithelium  due  to  catarrhal  and  ulcerative  processes. 

(3)  Infection  tn  Childhood. — The  special  points  favoring  this  are:  (a) 
The  intimate  contact  between  children  and  parents  and  other  adults  in  house- 
holds where  tuberculosis  exists.  (6)  The  habit  of  playing  about  the  floor  and 
putting  objects  in  the  mouth,  (c)  The  influence  of  certain  infections,  such 
as  measles  and  whooping  cough,  (d)  The  large  place  which  milk  takes  in  the 
dietary,  (e)  The  close  contact  with  other  children  in  school.  The  result  may 
be:  (a)  Acute  tuberculosis  and  death,  (b)  An  infection  of  short  duration 
with  slight  symptoms  and  recovery,  (c)  A  more  chronic  condition,  (d) 
Latency  of  the  disease  until  adult  life,  when,  as  the  result  of  lowered  resistance 
by  many  factors,  the  infection  becomes  active.  Present  opinion  places  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  infection  by  ingestion  early  in  life  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  clinical  disease  many  years  later.  It  is  exceptional  not  to 
find  a  focus  somewhere  in  the  body  of  a  child,  no  matter  what  disease  caused 
death. 

(4)  Infection  by  IniuUtUton. — A  belief  in  the  contagiousness  of  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis  originated  with  the  earl;  Oreek  physicians,  and  has  per- 
sisted among  the  Latin  races.  The  investigations  of  Cornet  afford  conclusive 
proof  that  the  dust  of  a  room  or  other  locality  frequented  by  patients  with 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  infective.  The  bacilli  attached  to  fine  particles  of 
dust  are  inhaled  and  gain  entrance  to  the  system  through  the  lungs. 

Fliigge  denies  that  the  bacillus-containing  dust  is  the  dangerous  element 
in  infecHon.  Experimentally  he  has  only  succeeded  in  producing  the  disettse 
when  there  is  some  lesion  in  the  respiratory  tract.  He  thinks  tiai  the  danger 
of  infection  by  the  dry  sputum  is  very  improbable.  On  the  othtr  band,  be 
thinks  that  the  infection  is  chiefly  convey^  by  the  free,  flnely  divided  par- 
ticles of  sputum  produced  in  the  act  of  coughing,  and  that  these  tiny  frag- 
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mente  aie  enspended  in  the  atmosphere.  Thoee  who  cough  very  much  and 
vith  the  mouth  open  are  moBt  liable  to  infect  the  surrounding  air. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Comet,  "The  consumptive  in  himself  is  almost 
hantaless,  and  onlj  becomes  harmful  through  bad  habits."  It  has  been  fully 
shown  that  the  expired  air  of  consumptives  is  not  infective.  The  virus  is 
contained  in  the  sputum,  which  when  dry  is  widely  disseminated  in  the  form 
of  dust,  and  constitutes  the  great  medium  for  Qie  traoBmission  of  the  disease. 
Among  the  points  urged  in  favor  of  the  iBhalation  view  are : 

(i)  Primary  tuberculous  lesions  are  in  a  majority  of  all  cases  coonected 
vrith  the  respiratory  system.  The  frequency  with  which  foci  are  met  with 
in  the  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands  is  extraordinary,  and  the  statistics 
of  the  Paris  morgue  show  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  persona  dying 
of  accident  or  by  suicide  present  evidences  of  the  disease  in  these  parts.  The 
post  mortem  statistics  of  hospitals  show  the  same  widespread  prevalence  of 
infection  through  the  air  passages.  Biggs  reports  that  more  than  60  per  cent, 
of  his  post  mortems  showed  lesions  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  135  autop- 
sies at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  New  York,  the  bronchial  glands  were  tuber- 
culous in  every  case.  In  adults  the  bronchial  glands  may  be  infected  and  the 
individual  remain  in  good  health. 

(it)  The  greater  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  institutions  in  which  the 
residents  are  confined  and  restricted  in  the  matter  of  fresh  air  and  a  free 
open  life— conditions  which  would  favor,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presence  of  the 
bacilli  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  on  the  other,  lower  the  vital  resistance  of  the 
individoal.  The  investigations  of  Cornet  upon  the  death-rate  from  consump- 
tion among  certain  religious  orders  devoted  to  nursing  give  some  striking 
facts  in  illustration  of  this.  In  a  review  of  38  cloistfirs,  embracing  the  average 
number  of  4,028  residents,  among  2,099  deaths  in  the  course  of  twenty-five 
years,  1,330  (63.88  per  cent.)  were  from  tuberculosis.  In  some  cloisters 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  deaths  are  from  this  disease,  and  the  mortali^ 
in  all  the  residents,  up  to  the  fortieth  year,  is  greatly  above  the  average,  the 
increase  being  due  entirely  to  tuberculosis.  The  more  perfect  the  prophylaxis 
and  hygienic  arrangemeDts  of  an  institution,  the  lower  the  death-rate  from 
tuberculosis.  The  mortality  in  prisons  has  been  shown  by  Bacr  to  be  four 
times  as  great  as  outside.  The  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  in  prisons  con- 
stitutes from  40  to  50  per  cent.,  and  in  some  countries,  as  Austria,  over  60 
per  cent,  of  the  total  mortality.  Flick  studied  the  distribution  of  the  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  a  single  city  ward  in  Philadelphia  for  twenty-five  years. 
His  researches  go  far  to  show  that  it  is  a  house  disease.  About  33  per  cent, 
of  infected  houses  have  bad  more  than  one  case.  There  are,  however,  oppos- 
ing facts.  The  statistics  of  the  Brompton  Consumption  Hospital  show  that 
doctors,  nurses,  and  attendants  are  rarely  attacked.  Dettweiler  claims  that 
no  case  of  tuberculosis  hag  been  contracted  among  his  nurses  or  attendants 
at  Falkenstein.  Among  174  previously  healthy  sanitarium  physicians  whose 
average  term  of  service  was  three  years  only  two  became  tuberculous  (Sang- 
nmno).  On  the  other  haod,  in  the  Paris  hospitals  tuberculosis  decimates  the 
attendants. 

{Hi)  Special  danger  was  believed  to  exist  when  the  contact  is  very  intimate, 
as  between  man  and  wife,  but  upon  the  figures  of  the  late  Ernest  Pope,  of 
Saranac,  Karl  Peareon  bases  the  followiog  conclusions:     (a)  There  is  some 
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sensible  but  slight  infection  between  married  couples;  (6)  this  is  largely  ob- 
scured or  forestalled  by  the  fact  of  inffcction  from  outside  sources;  (c)  the 
liability  to  the  infection  depends  on  tiie  presence  of  the  necessary  diathesis; 
((f)  assortative  mating  probably  accounts  for  at  least  two-thirde,  and  infective 
action  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  correlation  in  these  eases.  There 
are  cases  in  which  this  source  of  infection  seems  to  play  a  role. 

(6)  Infection  6y  Ingeaiion. — There  are  two  other  channels,  the  tonsils  and 
the  intestines,  both  of  great  importance. 

(*)  ToasOlar  Infection. — The  frequency  of  involvement  of  these  glands 
has  been  shown  by  Schlenker,  Arthur  Latham,  and  Walsham.  The  bacilli 
pass  to  the  glands  of  the  neck  and  of  the  mediastinum,  and  reach  the  circu- 
lation through  the  lymph-channels.  Or  an  infected  bronchial  gland  becomes 
adherent  to  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery;  if  a  large  number  of  bacilli 
escape,  miliary  tuberculosis  follows;  if  only  a  small  number,  they  reach  the 
lungs,  at  the  apices  of  which  they  find  conditions  suitable  for  their  growth. 
Through  this  tonsillar-cervical  route  bacilli  may  gain  entrance  without  caus- 
ing local  disease  at  the  portal  of  entry.  It  is  a  common  method  of  infection 
in  children,  causing  the  "scrofulous"  glands  of  the  neck. 

(n)  Intestinal  Infection. — Behring  ennoimced  in  1903  t^at  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  could  be  induced  through  intestinal  infection,  and  he  further  main- 
tained that  milk  fed  to  infants  was  the  chief  cause  of  consumption  in  adults, 
the  infection  remaining  latent.  Behring's  first  contention  was  supported  by 
Bavenel  and  others,  who  produced  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  animals  by  feed- 
ing experiments,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  intestinal  surface  itself 
might  remain  intact.  This  does  away  with  the  objection  raised  by  Koch  that, 
if  infection  through  the  milk  of  tuberculous  cattle  were  common,  primary  in- 
testinal tuberculosis  should  be  more  frequent,  whereas  in  ten  years  among 
3,104  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  children  there  were  only  16  of  primary  bowel 
infection.  Experiments  have  shown  in  a  striking  manner  how  the  lungs  act 
as  filters  for  particles  absorbed  from  the  intestines.  Vansteenberghe  and 
Grysez  produced  anthracosis  of  the  lunge  by  introducing  china-ink  emulsion 
directly  into  the  stomach  (see  Anthracosis).  They  found  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  young  and  adult  guinea-pigs;  in  the  former  the  carbon  particles 
were  filtered  out  by  the  mesenteric  glands,  while  the  lungs  remained  free;  in 
the  latter  the  glands  were  unaffected,  but  the  lungs  were  carbonized.  Cahnette 
and  Gu^rin  have  shown  how  easily  the  lungs  may  he  infected  through  the  in- 
testinal route  without  leaving  the  slightest  trace  of  disease  of  the  bowel  itself. 
Behring's  view  of  the  importance  of  infection  through  the  intestinal  route  has 
thus  received  the  strongest  support,  and  many  go  so  far  as  to  maintain  that 
a  majority  of  all  cases  of  tuberculosis  originate  in  this  manner.  The  truth  is 
that  this  ubiquitous  bacillus  is  not  particular,  and  gains  entrance  through 
either  portal,  preferring  the  throat  and  intestines  in  childhood,  the  bronchi  and 
lunge  in  adults.  The  important  matter  for  the  individual  is  the  nature  of  the 
aoil  on  which  it  falls. 

Milk  alone  is  a  common  source  of  intestinal  infection,  particularly  in  the 
large  cities.  In  Kew  York,  Hess  found  tubercle  bacilli  in  16  per  cent  of 
107  specimens  I  The  ordinary  commercial  pasteurization  does  not  kill  them. 
The  fledi  of  tuberculous  animals  is  rarely  dangerous. 
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(6)  Re-infection. — This  is  a  possibility  in  adult  life  but  its  frequency  is 
difBcult  to  state. 

Oenenl  ICorbid  Anatomy  and  ffistolo^  of  Taberenloos  Lesioiu. — (a) 
DiSTEiBUTiON  OF  THE  TcBEBCLxs  IN  THE  BoDT. — The  primary  localization  of 
tbe  tubercle  bacillus  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  if  not  in  all,  is  in  the  l3rm- 
pbatic  stnicrtureB;  involvement  of  the  lui^  is  secondary.  Clinically  in  adults, 
the  lungs  may  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  election ;  in  children,  the  lymph-nodes, 
bones,  and  joints.  In  1,000  autopsies  there  were  27fi  cases  with  tuberculous 
lesions.  With  but  two  or  three  exceptions  tbe  lungs  were  aftected.  The  dis- 
tribution in  the  other  organs  was  as  follows;  Pericardium,  7;  peritoneum, 
36;  brain,  31;  spleen,  S3;  liver,  12;  kidneys,  32;  intestines,  65;  heart,  4;  and 
generative  organs,  8. 

Among  8,873  surgical  patients  at  the  Wiirzburg  clinic,  1,287  were  tubercu- 
lous, with  the  following  distribution  of  lesions:  Bones  and  joints,  1,037; 
lymph-nodes,  196;  skin  and  connective  tissues,  77;  mucous  membranes,  10; 
gen i to-urinary  organs,  30. 

(6)  Tub  Changes  Produced  by  the  Tobekole  Baoillt. — The  Nodular 
Tvbercle. — A  "tubercle"  presents  in  its  early  formation  nothing  distinctive  or 
peculiar,  either  in  its  components  or  in  their  arrangement.  Identical  struc- 
tures are  produced  by  other  parasites,  such  as  tbe  actinomyces,  and  by  the 
strongylus  in  the  lungs  of  sheep. 

The  following  changes  occur  in  the  evolution  of  a  tubercle: 

(1)  The  tubercle  bacilli  multiply  and  disseminate  in  the  surrounding  tis- 
sues, partly  by  growth,  partly  in  the  lymph  currents. 

(2)  The  fixed  cells,  especially  those  of  connective  tissue  and  the  endothe- 
lium of  the  capillaries,  multiply  and  form  rounded,  cuboidal,  or  polygonal 
bodies  with  vesicular  nuclei — the  epithelioid  cells — inside  some  of  which  the 
bacilli  are  soon  seen. 

(3)  Leucocytes,  chiefly  polyonclear,  migrate  in  numbers  and  accumulate 
about  the  focus  of  infection.  They  do  not  survive.  Many  undergo  rapid 
destruction.  Later,  as  tbe  little  tubercle  grows,  the  leucocytes  are  chiefly  of 
the  mononuclear  variety  (lymphocytes),  which  do  not  nndergo  the  rapid  de- 
generation of  the  polynuclear  forms. 

(4)  A  reticulum  of  fibres  is  formed  by  the  fibrillation  and  rarefaction  of 
the  connective-tissue  matrix.  This  is  most  apparent,  as  a  rule,  at  the  margin 
of  the  growth. 

(5)  In  some,  but  not  all,  tubercles  giant  cells  are  formed  by  an  increase 
in  the  protoplasm  and  in  the  nuclei  of  an  individual  cell,  or  possibly  by  the 
fusion  of  several  cells.  The  giant  cells  seem  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
number  and  virulence  of  the  bacilli. 

(c)  The  Degeneration  of  Tobesolb. — (1)  Caseation, — At  the  central 
part  of  the  growth,  owing  to  the  direct  action  of  the  bacilli  or  their  products, 
a  process  of  coagulation  necrosis  goes  on  in  tbe  cells,  which  lose  their  outline, 
become  irregular,  no  longer  take  stains,  and  are  finally  converted  into  a  homo- 
geneous, structureless  substance.  This  may  be  due  to  the  blood  supply  being 
cut  off  or  to  the  toxins  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Proceeding  from  the  centre 
outward,  the  tubercle  may  be  gradually  converted  into  a  yellowish-gray  body, 
in  which  the  bacilli  are  still  abundant.    No  blood  vessels  are  found  in  them. 
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Aggregated  together  these  fonn  cheesy  masses  which  may  imdergo  softening, 
fibroid  limitation  (encapsulation),  or  calcification. 

(2)  Sclerosis. — With  the  necrosis  of  the  cell  elements  at  the  centre  of  the 
tubercle,  hyaline  transformation  proceeds,  together  with  great  increase  in  the 
fibroid  elements;  so  that  the  tubercle  is  converted  into  a  firm,  hard  structure. 
Often  the  change  is  rather  of  a  Sbro-caseoua  nature;  but  the  sclerosis  pre- 
dominates. In  some  situations,  as  in  the  peritonenm,  this  seems  to  be  the 
natural  transformation  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in  the  lungs. 

In  all  tubercles  two  processeB  go  on :  the  one— caseation— -destructive  and 
dangerous;  and  the  other — sclerosis — conservative  and  healing.  The  ultimate 
result  in  a  given  case  depends  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  body  to  fight  the 
invaders.  There  are  tiseue-soils  in  which  the  bacilli  are,  in  all  probability, 
Mlled  at  once.  There  are  others  in  which  a  lodgment  is  gained  and  more  or 
less  damage  done,  but  finally  the  day  is  with  the  protecting  forces.  Thirdly, 
there  are  tissue-eoile  in  which  the  bacilli  grow  luxuriantly,  caseation  and  soft- 
ening, not  limitation  and  Bclerosis,  prevail,  and  the  day  is  with  the  invaders. 

The  action  of  the  bacilli  injected  direcUy  into  the  blood-vessels  illustrates 
many  points  in  the  histology  and  pathology  of  tuberculosis.  If  into  the  vein 
of  a  rabbit  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacilli  is  injected,  the  microbes  accumulate 
chiefly  in  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  animal  dies  usually  within  two  weeks, 
and  the  organs  apparently  show  no  trace  of  tubercles.  Microscopically,  in  both 
spleen  and  liver  the  young  tubercles  in  process  of  formation  are  very  numerous, 
and  karyokinesis  is  going  on  in  the  liver-cells.  After  an  injection  of  a  more 
dilute  culture,  or  one  of  less  virulence,  instead  of  dying  within  a  fortnight  the 
animal  survives  for  five  or  sis  weeks,  by  which  time  the  tubercles  are  apparent 
in  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  often  in  the  other  organs. 

(d)  The  Diffused  Inflaumatoby  Tdberole. — This  is  most  frequently 
Be&i  in  the  lungs  and  results  from  the  fusion  of  many  small  foci  of  infection 
— BO  small  indeed  that  they  may  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  which 
histologically  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  scattered  centres,  surrounded  by  areas 
in  which  the  air-cells  are  filled  with  the  products  of  exudation  and  of  the 
proliferation  of  the  alveolar  epithelium.  Under  the  influence  of  the  bacilli, 
caseation  takes  place,  usually  in  small  groups  of  lobules,  occasionally  in  an 
entire  lobe,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  a  lung.  In  the  early  stage  of  the 
process,  the  tissue. has  a  gray  gelatinous  appearance,  the  gray  infiltration  of 
Laennec.  The  alveoli  contain  a  sero-fibrinous  fluid  with  cells,  and  the  septa 
are  also  infiltrated.  These  cells  accumulate  and  undergo  coagulation  necrosis, 
forming  areas  of  caseation,  the  infiUration  tuberculevse  jaune  of  Laennec,  the 
scrofulous  or  cheesy  pneumonia  of  later  writers.  There  may  also  be  a  diffuse 
infiltration  and  caseation  without  any  special  foci,  a  widespread  tuberculous 
pneumonia  induced  by  the  bacilli. 

After  all,  the  two  processes  are  identical.  As  Baumgarten  states:  "There 
is  no  well-marked  difference  between  miliary  tubercle  and  chronic  ceaseous 
pneumonia.  Speaking  histologically,  miliary  tuberculosis  is  nothing  else  than 
a  dironic  caseous  miliary  pneumonia,  and  chronic  caseous  pneumonia  is  noth- 
ing bnt  a  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs." 

(e)  Secondabt  Inflammatort  Peooebses. — (1)  The  irritation  caused 
by  the  bacilli  produces  an  inflammation  which  may,  as  has  been  described, 
be  limited  to  exudation  of  leucocjrtes  and  semm,  but  may  also  be  much  more 
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erteosiTe,  and  vary  with  clxanging  coDdJtioDs.  We  find,  for  example,  about 
the  smaller  tubercles  in  the  lunge,  pneumonia — either  catarrhal  or  fibrinous — 
proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  elements  in  the  septa  (which  also  become 
infiltrated  with  round  cells),  and  changes  in  the  blood  and  lymph-vessels. 

(2)  In  processes  of  minor  intensity  the  inflammation  is  of  the  slow  reac- 
tive nature,  which  results  in  the  production  of  a  cicatricial  connective  tissue 
which  limits  and  restricts  the  development  of  the  tubercles  and  is  the  essen- 
tial conservative  element  in  the  disease.  It  is  to  be  rmembered  that  in  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  much  of  the  fibroid  tissue  which  is  present  is  not  in  any 
way  associated  with  the  action  of  the  bacilli. 

(3)  Suppuration.  Do  the  bacilli  themselveB  induce  suppuration?  In 
so-called  cold  tuberculous  abscess  the  material  is  not  histologically  pus,  but 
a  debris  conBisting  of  broken-down  cells  and  cheesy  material.  It  is  moreover 
sterile — that  is,  does  not  contain  the  usual  pus  organisms.  The  products  of 
the  tubercle  bacilli  are  probably  able  to  induce  suppuration,  as  in  joint  and 
bone  tuberculosis  pus  is  frequently  produced,  although  this  may  be  due  to  a 
mixed  infection.  Tuberculin  is  one  of  the  best  agents  for  the  prodnction  of 
experimental  suppuration.    In  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  the  aupporation  ia 

-Jargely  the  result  of  an  infection  with  pus  organisms. 

I 
n.     ACUTE  MILIARY  TUBERCULOSIS  ! 

The  modem  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  form  dates  from  the  statemant 
of  Buhl  (1866),  that  miliary  tuberculosis  is  a  specific  infection  dependent  on 
the  presence  in  the  body  of  an  unencapsulated  yellow  tubercle,  or  a  tubercu- 
lous cavity  in  the  lung;  and  that  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  primary 
lesion  as  pyemia  does  to  a  focus  of  suppuration. 

Carl  Weigert  established  the  truth  of  this  brilliant  conception  by  demon- 
strating the  association  of  miliary  tuberculosis  with  tuberculosis  of  tJie  blood- 
vessels. There  are  two  groups  of  vessel  tubercle — the  tuberculous  periangitis 
in  which  there  is  invasion  of  the  adventitia,  and  the  endangitis  in  which  the 
tubercles  start  in  the  intima.  The  parts  most  frequently  affected  are  the 
pulmonary  veins  and  the  thoracic  duct,  less  often  the  jugular  vein,  the  supra- 
renal and  the  vena  cava  superior,  and  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  the  aorta, 
and  the  endocardium.  To  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  veins  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  caseous  glands  adherent,  penetrating  the  walls  and  show- 
ing a  growth  of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  intima.  A  special  interest  belongs 
to  tuberculosis  of  the  thoracic  duct,  first  accurately  described  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper.  Benda  in  a  series  of  19  cases  of  vessel  tuberculosis  found  in  many 
instances  an  enormous  number  of  bacilli,  particularly  in  the  ceasous  tubercles 
of  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  bacilli  do  not  increase  in  the  blood,  but  settle  in  the  different  organs, 
producing  a  generalized  tuberculosis,  of  which  Weigert  recognized  three  types 
or  grades:  I.  The  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  various 
organs  of  the  body  are  stuffed  with  miliary  and  submiliary  nodules.  II.  A 
second  form  characterized  by  a  small  number  of  tubercles  in  one  or  many 
organs.  III.  The  occurrence  of  numerous  tuberculous  foci  widely  spread 
throughout  the  body,  but  in  a  more  chronic  form;  the  tubercles  are  larger  and 
many  are  caseous.     It  is  the  chronic  generalized  tuberculosis  of  children. 
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Tmisitioiial  fonna  between  these  groups  occur.  In  the  first  rsriety,  which  we 
are  here  considering,  there  is  an  enip^on  into  the  circulation  of  an  enormous 
nomber  of  bacilli  Bendn  Buggesta  in  explanation  of  the  profound  toxiemia 
eeea  in  certain  cases  (the  typhoid  form)  that  in  addition  the  blood  Ib  sur- 
charged with  toxins  from  a  large  caseons  focus  which  has  eroded  the  veeeel. 

Clinical  Forme 

The  casea  may  be  grouped  into  those  with  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  gen- 
end  infection — ^the  ^phoid  form;  cases  in  which  pulmonary  symptoms  pre- 
dominate; and  cases  in  which  the  csrebral  or  cerein-spiruil  Bymptoms  are 
marked — ^tuberculous  meningitis.  Other  forms  have  been  recognized,  but  this 
division  covers  a  large  majority  of  the  cases.  Taking  any  series  of  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  the  meningeal  form  of  acute  tuberculoBis  exceeds  in  num- 
bers the  cases  with  general  or  marked  pulmonary  symptoms. 

fleneral  or  Typhoid  Form. — Stmptomh. — The  patient  presents  the  symp- 
toms of  a  profound  infection  which  simnlAtes  and  is  frequently  mist&ken  for 
typhoid  fever.  After  a  period  of  failing  health,  with  lose  of  appetite,  he 
becomes  feverish  and  weak.  OccoaionaUy  the  disease  sets  in  more  abruptly, 
but  in  many  instances  the  anamnesis  closely  resembles  that  of  typhoid  fever. 
Nose-bleeding,  however,  is  rare.  The  temperature  increases,  the  pulse  be- 
comes rapid  and  feeble,  the  toufoe  dry;  delirium  becomes  marked  and  the 
dieeks  are  flushed.  The  pulmonary  symptoms  may  be  very  slight;  usually 
bronchitis  exists,  but  is  not  more  severe  than  is  common  with  ^phoid  fever. 
The  pnlse  ia  seldom  dicrotic,  bat  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  pyrexia.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  feature  of  the  temperature  is  the  irregularity ;  and  if 
ae^i  from  the  outset  there  is  not  the  steady  ascent  noted  in  typhoid  fever. 
There  is  usually  an  evening  rise  to  103°  F.,  sometimes  104°  F.,  and  a  morn- 
ing remission  of  from  two  to  three  degrees.  Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is  inter- 
mittent, and  the  thermometer  may  register  below  normal  during  the  early 
morning  hours.  The  inverse  type  of  temperature,  in  which  the  rise  takes 
place  in  the  morning,  is  held  by  some  writers  to  be  more  frequent  in  general 
toberculoais  than  in  other  diseases.  In  rare  instances  there  may  be  little  or  no 
fever.  On  three  occasitms  we  have  had  a  patient  admitted  in  a  condition  of 
profound  debility,  with  a  history  of  illneaa  of  from  three  to  four  weeks'  dura-> 
tion,  with  rapid  pulse,  flushed  cheeks,  dry  tongue,  and  very  slight  elevation  in 
temperature,  in  whom  (post  mortem)  the  condition  proved  to  be  general 
tuberculosis,.  Beinhold,  from  Baumler's  clinic,  called  attention  to  these 
afebrile  fonns  of  acute  tnberculoBis.  In  9  of  &3  cases  there  was  no  fever,  or 
only  a  transient  rise. 

Id  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  the  respirations  are  increased  in 
frequency,  particularly  in  the  early  stage,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  difiuse 
bronchitis  and  sli^t  cyanosis.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  occurs  toward  the 
close.  Active  delirium  is  rare.  More  commonly  there  are  torpor  and  dullness, 
gradually  deepening  into  coma,  in  which  the  patient  dies.  In  some  cases 
the  pulmonary  symptoms  become  more  marked;  in  others  meningeal  or  cere- 
bral features  occur. 

DUQNoeiB. — The  difFerential  diagnosis  between  general  miliary  tubercu- 
leos  without  local  manifestations  and  ^phoid  fever  is  eitremely  difBcult.  A 
point  of  importance  is  Uie  irregularity  of  the  temperature  curve.    The  greater 
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frequency  of  the  respirations  and  the  t^deocy  to  alight  cyanosis  are  mach 
more  common  in  tuberculosis.  There  are  cases,  however,  of  typhoid  fever  in 
which  the  initial  bronchitis  is  severe  and  may  lead  to  dyspnoea  and  disturbed 
oxygenation.  The  cough  may  be  slight  or  absent.  Diarrhcea  is  rare  in  tuber- 
culosis; the  bowels  are  usually  constipated;  but  diarrhaca  may  occur  and 
persist  for  days.  In  certain  cases  the  diagnosis  has  been  complicated  still  fur- 
ther by  the  occurrence  of  blood  in  the  stools.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen 
occurs  in  general  tuberculosis,  but  is  neither  so  early  nor  so  marked  as  ic 
typhoid  fever.  In  children,  however,  the  enlargement  may  be  considerable. 
The  urine  may  show  traces  of  albumin  and  contains  tubercle  bacilli  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases.  The  absence  of  the  characteristic  roseola  is  an 
important  feature.  Occasionally  in  acute  tuberculosis  reddish  spots  may  occur 
and  for  a  time  cause  difficulty,  but  they  do  not  come  out  in  crops,  and  rarely 
have  the  characters  of  the  true  typhoid  eruption.  Herpes  is  perhaps  more 
common  in  tuberculosis.  Toward  the  close,  petechia  may  appear  on  tiie  skin, 
particularly  about  the  wrists.  A  rare  event  is  jaundice,  due  possibly  to  the 
eruption  of  tnbercles  in  the  liver.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  lesions 
of  acute  tuberculosis  and  of  typhoid  fever  have  been  demonstrated  in  the  same 
body. 

A  negative  Widal  test  and  the  absence  of  typhoid  bacilli  in  blood-cultures 
may  be  of  decisive  importance  in  these  doubtful  cases.  In  rare  instances 
tubercle  bacilli  haye  been  found  in  the  blood.  Leucocytosis  is  more  common 
in  miliary  tuberculosis  than  in  typhoid  fever,  in  which  lencopeuia  is  the  rule. 
Careful  examination  of  the  eyes  may  show  choroidal  tubercles,  though  we  have 
never  known  a  diagnosis  made  on  their  presence  alone.  In  the  fluid  obtained 
by  lumbar  puncture  the  tubercle  bacilli  may  be  abundant,  even  when  there  is 
no  active  meningitis. 

Pulmonary  Form. — Symptoms. — From  the  outset  the  pulmonary  symp- 
toms are  marked.  The  patient  may  have  had  a  cough  for  months  or  for 
years  without  much  impairment  of  health,  or  he  may  be  known  to  be  the 
subject  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  other  Instances,  particularly 
in  children,  the  affection  follows  measles  or  whooping  cough,  and  is  of  a  dig- 
tJDctly  broncho-pneumonic  type.  The  disease  begins  with  the  symptoms  of 
diffuse  bronchitis.  The  cough  is  marked,  tiie  expectoration  muco-purulent, 
occasionally  maty.  Haemoptysis  has  been  noted  in  a  few  instances.  From 
the  outaet  dyspnoea  is  a  striking  feature  and  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
intensity  of  the  physical  signs.  There  is  more  or  less  cyanosis  of  the  lips  and 
finger-tips,  and  the  cheeks  are  suffused.  Apart  from  emphysema  and  the  later 
stages  of  severe  pneumonia,  there  ia  no  other  pulmonary  condition  in  which 
the  cyanosia  is  so  marked.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  bronchitis.  In 
children  there  may  be  defective  resonance  at  the  bases,  from  scattered  areas  of 
broncho-pneumonia;  or,  what  is  equally  suggestive,  areas  of  hyper-resonance. 
Indeed,  the  percussion  note,  particularly  in  the  front  of  the  chest,  in  some 
caaes  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  is  full  and  clear,  and  it  will  be  noted  (post  mor- 
tem) that  the  lungs  are  unusually  voluminous.  This  is  probably  the  result 
of  more  or  less  widespread  acute  emphysema.  On  auscultation,  the  rales 
are  either  sibilant  and  sonorous  or  small,  fine,  and  crepitant.  There  may  be 
tine  crepitation  from  the  occurrence  of  tubercles  on  the  pleura  (Jiirgenaen). 
In  children  there  may  be  high-pitched  tubulor  breathing  at .  the  bases  or 
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toward  the  root  of  the  luDg.  Toward  the  close  the  rftles  may  be  larger  and 
more  mucoufl.  The  temperature  rises  to  103°  or  103°  F.,  and  ma;  present 
the  ioTerse  tjpe.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble.  In  the  very  acute  cases  the 
spleen  is  always  enlarged.  The  disease  may  proTe  fatal  in  ten  or  twelve  days, 
or  may  be  protracted  for  weeks  or  even  months. 

DuoNOBis. — The  diagnosis  of  this  form  offers  less  difficulty  and  is  more 
frequently  made.  There  is  often  a  history  of  previous  cough,  or  the  patient 
is  known  to  be  the  subject  of  local  disease  of  the  Inng,  of  the  lymph  glands, 
or  of  the  bones.  Id  children  these  symptftms  following  measles  or  whooping 
congfa  indicate  in  the  majority  of  cases  acnte  miliary  tuberculosis,  with 
or  without  broncho-pneumonia.  Occasionally  the  sputum  contains  tubercle 
bacillL 

The  choroidal  tubercle  occurs  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  and  may  help 
the  diagnosis.  More  important  in  an  adult  is  the  combination  of  dyspncea 
with  cyanosis  and  the  signs  of  a  diffuse  bronchitis.  In  some  instances  the 
occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms  at  once  gives  a  clew  to  the  diagnosis. 

Keningeal  Form  {TubercuJoua  Meningitis). — ^This  affection,  also  known 
as  acute  hydrocephalus  or  "water  on  the  brain/'  is  essentially  an  acute  tuber- 
culosis in  which  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  sometimes  of  the  cord,  bear  the 
bnmt  of  the  attack.  6ur  first  accurate  knowledge  of  it  dates  from  the  publica- 
tion of  Robert  Whytfs  Observations  on  the  Dropsy  of  the  Brain,  Edinburgh, 
1768.  He  studied  20  cases  and  divided  the  disease  into  three  stages,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  pulse. 

Though  Guersant  had  as  early  as  1837  used  the  name  granular  menitt- 
fHis  for  this  form  of  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  it  was  not  until  1830 
that  Papavoine  demonstrated  the  nature  of  the  granules  and  noted  their 
occurrence  wiili  tubercles  in  other  parts.  In  1833  and  1633,  W.  W.  Gerhard, 
of  Philadelphia,  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  disease  in  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital at  Paris,  and  bis  publications,  more  than  those  of  any  other  author, 
aerved  to  place  the  disease  on  a  firm  anatomical  and  clinical  Imsis. 

There  are  several  special  etiological  factors  in  connection  with  this  form. 
It  is  much  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults.  It  occurs  during  the 
first  year  of  life,  but  is  more  frequent  between  the  second  and  the  fifth  years. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  focus  of  old  tuberculous  disease  will  be  found, 
commonly  in  the  bronchial  or  mesenteric  glands.  In  a  few  instances  the 
affection  seems  to  be  primary  in  the  meninges.  It  is  very  difficult,  however, 
in  an  ordinary  post  mortem  to  make  an  exhaustive  search,  and  the  lesion  may 
be  in  the  bones,  sometimes  in  the  middle  ear,  or  in  the  genito-urinary  organs. 
In  cases  is  which  no  primary  focus  has  been  discovered  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  bacilli  reach  tiie  meninges  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  nostrils,  but  this  is  not  probable. 

HoBBiD  Anatomy. — The  meninges  at  the  base  are  most  involved,  hence 
the  term  basilar  meningitis.  The  parts  about  the  optic  chiasm,  the  Sylvian 
fissures,  and  the  interpeduncular  space  are  affected.  There  may  be  only  alight 
turbidi^  and  matting  of  the  membranes,  and  a  certain  stickiness  with  serous 
infiltration;  but  more  commonly  there  is  a  turbid  exudate,  iibrino-purulent 
in  character,  which  covers  the  structures  at  the  base,  surrounds  the  nerves, 
extends  into  the  Sylvian  fissures,  and  appears  on  the  lateral,  rarely  on  the 
upper,  garfacee  of  the  hemispheres.    The  tubercles  may  be  very  apparent, 
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particularly  in  the  Sylvian  fiaauTea,  appearing  as  small,  whitish  nodules  on 
the  membrBDes.  They  vary  much  in  number  and  siae,  and  may  be  difficult 
to  find.  The  amount  of  exudate  bears  no  definite  relation  to  the  abundance 
of  tubercles.  The  arteries  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  perforated  spaces 
should  be  carefully  withdrawn  and  searched,  as  upon  them  nodular  tubercles 
may  be  found  when  not  present  elsswhere.  In  doubtful  cases  the  middle  cere- 
bral arterieB  should  be  very  carefully  removed,  spread  on  a  glass  plate  with 
a  black  background,  and  examined  with  a  lens.  The  tubercles  are  then  seen 
as  nodular  enlargements  on  the  smaller  arteries.  The  lateral  ventricles  are 
dilated  (acute  hydrocephalus)  and  contain  a  turbid  fluid;  the  ependyma  may 
be  softened,  and  the  septum  lucidum  and  fornix  are  usually  broken  down. 
The  convolutions  are  often  flattened  and  the  sulci  obliterated  owing  to  the 
increased  intra-ventricular  preBsure.  The  meninges  are  not  alone  involved, 
but  the  contiguous  cerebral  substance  is  more  or  less  oedematous  and  infil- 
trated with  leucocytes,  so  that  anatomically  the  condition  is  in  reality  a 
meningo-encephalitii. 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  acute  propess  is  associated  with  chronic 
meningeal  tuberculosis ;  cases  which  may  for  months  present  the  clinical  pic- 
ture of  brain  tumor.  Although  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  process  is  cere- 
bral, the  spinal  meninges  may  also  be  involved,  particularly  those  of  the  cer- 
vical cord.    There  are  cases,  indeed,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  spinal. 

SruPTOUS. — Tuberculous  meningitis  presents  an  extremely  complex 
<:linical  picture.    It  will  be  best  to  describe  the  form  found  in  children. 

Prodromal  symptoms  are  .common.  The  child  may  have  been  in  failing 
health  for  some  weeks,  or  may  be  convalescent  from  measles  or  whooping 
cough.  In  many  instances  there  is  a  history  of  a  fall.  The  child  gets  thin, 
is  restless,  peevish,  irritable,  loses  its  appetite,  and  the  disposition  may  com- 
pletely change.  Symptoms  pointing  to  the  disease  may  then  set  in,  either 
quite  suddenly  witii  a  convulsion,  or  more  commonly  with  headache,  vomit- 
ing, and  fever,  three  essential  symptoms  of  the  onset  whicb  are  rarely  absent. 
The  pain  may  be  intense  and  agonising.  The  child  puts  its  hand  to  its  head 
and  occasionally,  when  the  pain  becomes  worse,  gives  a  short,  sudden  cry,  the 
so-called  hydrocephalic  cry.  StHnetimes  the  child  screams  continuously  until 
utterly  exhausted.  The  vomiting  is  without  apparent  cause,  and  is  independ- 
ent of  taking  of  food.  Constipation  is  usually  present.  The  fever  is  slight, 
but  gradually  rises  to  102*"  to  103°  F.  The  pulse  ia  at  first  rapid,  subse- 
quently irregular  and  slow.  The  respirations  are  rarely  altered.  During 
sleep  the  child  is  restless  and  disturbed.  There  may  be  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  or  sudden  startings;  or  the  child  may  wake  up  from  sleep  in  great 
terror.  In  this  early  stage  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted.  These  are  the 
chief  symptoms  of  the  initial  stage,  or,  as  it  is  t«rmed,  the  giage  of  trriiation. 

In  the  second  period  of  the  disease  these  irritative  symptoms  subside; 
vomiting  is  no  longer  marked,  the  abdomen  becomes  retracted,  boat-shaped, 
or  carituited.  The  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated,  the  child  no  longer 
complains  of  headache,  but  is  dull  and  apathetic,  and  when  roused  is  more  or 
less  delirious.  The  head  is  often  retracted  and  the  child  utters  an  occasional 
cry.  The  pupils  are  dilated  or  irregular,  and  a  squint  may  develop.  Sighing 
respiration  is  common.  Convulsions  may  occur,  or  rigidi^  of  the  mnscles  of 
one  side  or  of  one  limb.    The  temperature  ia  variable,  ranging  from  100°  to 
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102.S°  F.  A  blotchy  erTtbenu  is  not  nncommoD  od  the  akin.  If  the  finger- 
nail is  drawn  across  the  skin  of  any  region  a  red  line  comeB  out  quickly,  the 
Bo-called  tache  oiribrale,  which,  however,  has  no  diagnostic  significance. 

In  the  final  period,  or  stage  of  pandyaia,  the  coma  increases  and  the  child 
can  not  be  roused.  Convulsions  are  not  infrequent,  and  there  are  spasmodic 
contractions  of  tiie  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck.  Spasms  may  occur  in  the 
limbs  of  one  aide.  Optic  neuritis  and  paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles  may  be 
present.  The  pupils  become  dilated,  the  eyelids  are  only  partially  closed,  and 
the  eyeballs  are  rolled  up  so  that  the  comete  are  only  uncovered  in  part  by 
the  upper  eyelids.  Diarrhcea  may  occur,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid,  and  the 
child  may  sink  into  a  typhoid  state  with  dry  tongue,  low  delirium,  and  invol- 
untary passages  of  urine  and  fnces.  The  temperature  often  becomes  sub- 
normal, sinking  in  rare  instances  to  93°  or  94°  F.  In  some  cases  there  ie  an 
ante-mortem  elevation  of  temperature,  the  fever  rising  to  106°  F.  The  entire 
duration  of  the  disease  is  from  a  fortnight  to  several  weeks.  A  leucocytosis 
is  not  infrequently  present  throughout  the  disease. 

There  are  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  which  pursue  a  more  rapid 
course.  They  set  in  with  great  violence,  often  in  persons  apparently  in  good 
health,  and  may  prove  fatal  within  a  few  days.  In  these  instances,  more 
commonly  seen  in  adults,  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  is  usually  involved. 
There  are  again  instances  which  are  essentially  chronic  and  display  symptoms 
of  a  limited  meningitis,  sometimes  with  pronounced  pfn^cbical  symptoms,  and 
sometimes  with  those  of  cerebral  tumor.  The  symptoms  may  vary  from  time 
to  time;  some  are  probably*  due  to  toxaamia  rather  than  to  the  local  lesion. 

There  are  certain  features  which  call  for  special  comment. 

The  irregulanty  and  slowness  of  the  pulse  in  the  early  and  middle  stages 
of  the  disease  are  points  upon  which  all  authors  agree.  Toward  the  close,  as 
the  heart's  action  becomes  weaker,  the  pulsations  are  more  frequent  The 
temperature  is  usually  elevated,  but  there  are  instances  in  which  it  does  not 
rise  in  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  much  above  100°  F.  It  may  be  ex- 
tremely irregular,  and  the  oscillations  are  often  as  much  as  three  or  four 
degrees  in  the  day.  Toward  the  close  the  temperature  may  sink  to  95°  F., 
occasionally  to  94"  F.,  or  there  may  be  hyperpyrexia.  In  a  case  of  Bftum- 
ler's  the  temperature  rose  before  death  to  43.7°  C.  (110.7*  F.). 

The  ocular  symptoms  are  of  special  importance.  In  the  early  stages  nar- 
rowing of  the  pupils  is  the  rula '  Toward  the  close,  with  increase  in  the 
intra-cranial  pressure,  the  pupils  dilate  and  are  irregular.  There  may  be  con- 
jugate deviation  of  the  eyes.  Of  ocular  nerves  the  third  is  most  frequently  in- 
volved, sometimes  with  paralysis  of  the  face,  limbs,  and  hypoglossal  nerve  on 
the  opposite  side  (syndrome  of  Weber),  due  to  a  lesion  limited  to  the  inferior 
and  internal  part  of  the  cms.  The  changes  in  the  retime  are  very  important. 
\enritia  is  the  most  common.  According  to  Qowers,  the  disk  at  ^rst  becomes 
fnll  colored  and  has  hazy  outlines,  and  iiie  veins  are  dilated.  Swelling  and 
■triation  become  pronounced,  but  the  neuritis  is  rarely  intense.  Of  26  cases 
studied  by  Qarlick,  in  6  the  condition  was  of  diagnostic  value.  The  tubercles 
in  tbfl  choroid  are  rare  and  mnch  lees  frequently  seen  during  life  than  post 
mortem  fignras  would  indicate.  Thus,  Litten  foimd  them  {post  mortem)  in 
39  out  of  68  cases.    They  were  present  in  only  1  of  the  26  cases  of  tuberculous 
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meningitis  ezamined  b;  Garlick.  Heinzel  ezamioed  41  cases  with  negative 
reenlts. 

AmoDg  the  motor  symptoms  convulBions  are  moet  common,  bat  there  are 
other  changes  which  deserve  special  mention.  A  tetanic  contractioo  of  one 
limb  may  persist  for  several  days,  or  a  cataleptic  condition.  Tremor  and 
athetoid  movements  are  sometimes  seen.  The  paralyses  are  either  hemiplegias 
or  monoplegias.  Hemiplegia  may  result  from  disturbance  in  the  cortical 
branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  occasionally  from  softening  in  the 
internal  capsule,  due  to  involvement  of  the  central  branches.  Of  monopiegiaa, 
that  of  the  face  is  perhaps  moet  common,  and  if  on  the  right  side  it  may  occur 
with  aphasia.  In  two  of  our  cases  in  adults  aphasia  occurred.  Brachial  mono- 
plegia may  be  associated  with  it.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  the  ff^tiiptom^ 
persist  for  months,  and  there  may  be  a  characteristic  Jacksonian  epilepsy. 
Kemig's  sign  may  be  present,  bat  is  not  constant.  The  Babinski  reflex  is 
sometimes  found. 

The  DIAGNOSIS  of  tuberculous  meningitis  is  rarely  difBcult,  and  points 
upon  which  special  stress  is  to  be  laid  are  the  existence  of  a  tuberculous  focus 
in  the  body,  the  mode  of  onset  and  the  symptoms,  and  the  evidence  obtained 
on  lumbar  puncture.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  usually  clear  or  slightly 
turbid,  and  after  standing  for  13  to  24  hours,  a  feathery  clot  of  fibrin  forms 
down  the  centre  of  the  fluid,  the  presence  of  which  indicates  that  it  is  not 
normal.  In  this  clot  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  usually  found.  By  centrifugaliza- 
tion,  careful  staining,  and  long  search,  tubercle  bacilli  can  be  found  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases — in  135  of  137  in  one  series  (Hemenway).  The  cells  are 
usually  much  increased  in  number  and  a  large  percentage  {over  90  per  cent.) 
are  small  lymphocytes,  though  occasionally  an  excess  of  polymorphonuclear 
leucocytes  is  found. 

The  PBOONOSiB  in  this  form  of  meningitis  is  always  most  serious.  We  hare 
neither  seen  a  case  proved  to  be  tuberculous  recover,  nor  post  mortem  evidence 
of  past  disease  of  this  nature.  Cases  of  recovery  have  been  reported  by  reliable 
authorities,  but  they  are  extremely  rare.  Pitfield  collected  39  undoubted  cases 
in  1913. 

Treatment, — In  a  disease  which  is  practically  always  fatal  this  does  not 
offer  much.  The  patients  should  be  nourished  as  well  as  possible  and  given 
sedatives  to  control  restlessness  or  pain.  In  the  meningeal  form,  lumbar  punc- 
ture should  be  done  and  repeated  if  it  relieves  the  symptoms. 

in.  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM 
1,  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lymph-glands  {Scrofula) 
Scrofula  is  tubercle,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  bacillus  of  Koch  is  the 
essential  element.  It  is  not  definitely  settled  whether  the  organism  which 
produces  the  chronic  tuberculous  adenitis  differs  from  that  which  produces 
tuberculosia  in  other  parts,  or  whether  it  is  the  local  conditions  in  the  glands 
which  account  for  the  slow  development  and  milder  course.  The  observations 
of  Lingard  are  important  as  showing  a  variation  in  the  virulence  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus.  Ouinea-pigs  inoculated  with  ordinary  tubercle  showed 
lymphatic  infection  within  the  flrst  week  and  died  within  three  months ; 
infected     with     material     from     tuberculous    glands,    the     lymphatic    ^i- 
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largement  did  not  appear  until  the  second  or  third  veekj  and  the  animals 
Ennived  for  six  or  seven  months.  In  68  cases  examined  by  A.  S.  Griffith,  in 
35  hnman  and  in  33  bovine,  infection  was  found.  The  proportion  is  higher 
in  children  under  five,  but  of  17  cases  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  4  were 
bovine.  The  cases  of  bovine  infection  in  cervical  gland  tuberculosis  in  difFerent 
wnntries  analysed  by  Grifiith  show  that  the  proportion  is  lowest  in  Qermany 
and  highest  in  Scotland. 

Tubercnlons  adenitis,  met  with  at  all  ages,  is  more  common  in  children 
than  in  adults,  and  may  occur  in  old  age. 

Tubercle  bacilli  are  ubiquitous;  all  are  exposed  to  infection,  and  upon  the 
local  conditions,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  depends  the  fate  of  those 
onanisms  which  find  lodgment  in  our  bodies.  A  special  predisposing  factor 
in  lymphatic  tuberculosis  is  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  in  itself 
eidtes  slight  adenitis  of  the  neighboring  glands.  In  a  child  with  constantly 
recuniug  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  the  bacilli  which  lodge  ou  the  mucoua 
membranes  find  in  all  probability  the  gateways  less  strictly  guarded  and  are 
taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  and  passed  to  the  nearest  glands.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  tonsiit  as  an  infection-atrium  has  been  urged.  In  conditions  of 
health  the  local  resistance  is  active  enough  to  deal  with  the  invaders,  but  the 
irritatioD  of  a  chronic  catarrh  weakens  the  resistance  of  the  lymph-tissue,  and 
the  bacilli  are  enabled  to  grow  and  gradually  to  change  a  simple  into  a  tuber- 
nilous  adenitis.  The  frequent  association  of  tuberculous  adenitis  of  the  bron- 
dkial  ^ands  wiUi  whooping  cough  and  measles,  and  the  association  of  tubercle 
in  the  mesenteric  glands  in  children  with  intestinal  catarrh,  find  in  this  way  a 
rational  explanation. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  features  of  interest  in  tuberculous  adenitis : 

(a)  The  local  character.  Thus,  the  glands  of  the  neck,  or  at  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  bronchi,  or  those  of  the  mesentery,  may  be  atone  involved. 

(i)  The  tendency  to  spontaneous  healing.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  tlie  battle  which  ensues  between  the  bacilli  and  the  protective  forces  is 
long;  but  the  latter  are  finally  successful,  and  we  find  in  the  calcified  rem- 
nants in  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  lymph-glands  evidences  of  victory. 
Too  often  in  the  bronchial  glands  a  truce  only  is  declared  and  hostilities  may 
break  oat  afresh  in  the  form  of  an  acute  tuberculosis. 

(c)  The  tendency  of  tuberculous  adenitis  to  pass  on  to  suppuration.  The 
frequency  with  which,  particularly  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  we  find  the 
tubercnlous  processes  associated  with  suppuration  is  a  special  feature  of  this 
form  of  adenitis.  In  nearly  all  instances  the  pus  is  sterile.  Whether  the 
nipparation  is  excited  by  the  bacilli  or  by  their  products,  or  whether  it  is  the 
Kndt  of  a  mixed  infection  with  pus  organisms,  which  are  subsequently  de- 
stroyed, has  not  been  settled. 

(d)  The  existence  of  an  unhealed  tuberculous  adenitis  is  a  constant 
aiotace  to  tlie  organism.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  three-fourths  of  the  in- 
stances of  acute  tuberculosis  the  infection  is  derived  from  this  source.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  tuberculous  adenitis  in  childhood  gives  im- 
munity in  adult  life.  There  is  evidence  in  favor  of  this.  Only  a  small  num- 
ber of  adnlts  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  show  scars  from  adenitis — 3.2  per 
entt  of  one  series  of  2,000  patients.    Certain  autopsy  studies  suggest  that  in 
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the  bodiee  of  adalte  with  mesenteric  gland  tubercoloais,  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  less  frequent.  , 

Generalised  Tnberonlou  Lymphadenitis. — ^In  exceptional  instances  we  find 
diffuse  tuberculosis  of  nearly  all  the  lymph-glanda  of  the  body  with  little 
or  no  involvement  of  other  parts.  Hie  most  extreme  cases  of  it,  which  we  have 
seen,  have  been  in  negro  patients.  Two  well-marked  cases  occurred  at  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital.  In  a  woman,  the  chart  from  April,  1888,  until 
March,  1889,  showed  persistent  fever,  ranging  from  101°  to  103°  F.,  oc- 
casionally rising  to  104°  F.  On  December  16tb  the  glands  on  the  right  side 
of  the  neck  were  removed.  After  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  on  February  17th, 
she  gradually  sank  and  died  March  6th.  The  lungs  presented  only  one  or 
two  puckered  spots  at  the  apices.  The  bronchial,  retro-peritoneal,  and  mesen- 
teric glands  were  greatly  enlarged  and  caseons.  There  was  no  intestinal, 
uterine,  or  bone  disease.  The  continuous  high  fever  in  this  case  depended 
apparently  upon  the  tuberculous  adenitis.  In  theee  instances  the  enlarge- 
ment is  most  marked  in  the  retro-peritoueal,  bronchial,  and  mesenteric  glands, 
but  may  be  also  present  in  the  groups  of  external  glands.  Occurring  acutely, 
it  presents  a  picture  resembling  Hodgkin's  disease.  In  a  case  which  died  in  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  this  diagnosis  was  made.  The  cervical  and  axillaty 
glands  were  enormously  enlarged,  and  death  was  caused  by  infiltration  of  the 
larynx.  In  infants  and  children  there  is  a  form  of  general  tuberculous  adenitie 
in  which  the  various  groups  of  glands  are  successively,  more  rarely  aimultane- 
ously,  involved,  and  in  which  death  is  caused  either  by  cachexia  or  by  an  acute 
infection  of  the  meninges. 

Local  Tuberculous  Adenitii. — (a)  CEaviCAL. — This  is  the  most  common 
form  in  children.  It  is  seen  particularly  among  the  poor  and  those  who  live 
in  the  impure  atmosphere  of  badly  ventilated  lodgings.  Children  in  foundling 
hospitals  and  asylums  are  specially  prone  to  the  disease.  In  the  United  States 
it  is  most  common  in  the  negro  race.  It  is  often  met  with  in  catarrh  of  the 
nose  and  throat,  or  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils;  or  the  child  may  have 
had  eczema  of  the  scalp  or  a  purulent  otitis. 

The  submaxilUry  glands  are  first  involved,  and  are  popularly  spoken  of 
as  enlarged  kernels.  They  are  usually  larger  on  one  aide  than  on  the  other. 
As  they  increase  in  size,  the  individual  tumors  can  be  felt;  the  surface  la 
smooth  and  the  consistence  firm.  They  may  remain  isolated,  but  more  com- 
monly they  form  large,  knotted  masses,  over  which  the  skin  is,  as  a  rule, 
freely  movable.  In  many  cases  the  akin  ultimately  becomes  adherent,  and 
inflammation  and  suppuration  occur.  An  abscess  points  and,  unless  opened, 
bursts,  leaving  a  sinus  which  heals  slowly.  The  disease  is  frequently  associated 
with  coryza,  with  eczema  of  the  scalp,  ear,  or  lips,  and  with  conjuncti- 
vitis or  keratitis.  \\Tien  the  glands  are  large  and  growing  actively  there  is 
fever.  The  subjects  are  usually  anamic,  particularly  if  suppuration  has  oc- 
curred. The  progress  of  this  form  of  adenitis  is  slow  and  tedious.  Death, 
however,  rarely  follows,  and  many  aggravated  cases  in  children  get  well.  Not 
only  the  submaxillary  group,  but  the  glands  above  the  clavicle  and  in  the 
posterior  cervical  triangle,  may  be  involved.  In  other  instances  the  cervical 
and  axillary  glands  are  involved  together,  forming  a  continuous  chain  which 
extends  beneath  the  clavicle  and  the  pectoral  muscle.  With  them  the  bron- 
chial elands  may  also  be  enlarged  and  caseous.    Not  infreqnently  the'oi- 
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Urgenient  of  the  supra-clavicular  and  axillary  group  of  glands  on  cue  side 
precedes  a  taberculous  pleurisy  or  pulmonary  tuberculoBiB. 

(b)  Traciieo-bronchial. — The  mediastinal  lymph-glandB  constitute  fil- 
ters in  which  lodge  the  various  foreign  particles  which  escape  the  normal 
phagocytes  of  bronchi  and  lungs.  Among  these  foreign  particles,  and  proba- 
bly attached  to  them,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  uncommon,  and  we  find  tuber- 
cles and  caseous  matter  with  great  frequency  in  this  group.  Northrup  found 
them  involved  in  every  one  of  125  cases  of  tuberculosis  at  the  New  York 
Foundling  Hoepital.  This  tuberculous  adenitis  may,  in  the  bronchial  glands, 
attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tumor  of  large  size.  In  children  the  bronchial 
adenitis  is  apt  to  be  associated  with  suppuration.  The  glands  at  the  bifurca- 
tion of  the  trachea  are  first  involved  and  chiefly  on  the  right  side — in  74  per 
cent,  of  Wollstcin's  cases.  Irregular  fever,  failure  of  nutrition,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  lassitude  may  be  caused  by  the  absorption  of  toxins;  pain  is  rare, 
thoQgb  it  is  complained  of  sometimes  in  the  mammary  rt^on.  The  cough 
is  paroxysmal,  often  brassy,  so  that  it  has  been  mistaken  for  whooping  cough. 
Stridor,  when  present,  is  more  often  expiratory.  The  physical  signs  are  not 
very  definite.  Dilated  veins  over  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  thorax,  absence 
of  descent  of  the  larynx  during  inspiration,  and  pain  on  pressure  over  the 
upper  dorsal  vertebne  are  mentioned.  Extension  of  the  normal  dulness  over 
the  upper  four  thoracic  vertebne  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  is  of  importance,  and 
there  may  be  pata-vertebral  dulness  on  delicate  percussion.  Some  writers 
lay  stress  upon  the  whispered  bronchophony  over  the  upper  thoracic  vertebrae, 
and  a  venous  hum  may  be  heard  sometimes  over  the  manubriom.  The  X-ray 
pictures  are  regarded  by  experts  as  distinctive,  showing  the  shadow  extending 
from  either  side  of  the  spine. 

Some  of  the  more  uncommon  effects  are  the  following:  Compression  of 
the  superior  cava,  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  the  azygos  vein.  The 
trachea  and  bronchi,  though  often  flattened,  are  rarely  seriously  compressed. 
The  vagus  nerve  may  be  involved,  particularly  the  recurrent  laryngeal  branch. 
More  important  are  the  perforations  of  the  enlarged  and  softened  glands  into 
the  bronchi  or  trachea,  or  a  sort  of  secondary  cyst  may  be  formed  between 
the  lung  and  the  trachea.  Asphyxia  has  been  caused  by  blocking  of  the 
larynx  by  a  caseous  gland  which  has  ulcerated  through  the  bronchus  ( Voelcker) , 
and  Cyril  Ogle  reported  a  case  in  which  the  ulcerated  gland  practically  occluded 
both  bronchi.  Perforations  of  the  vessels  are  much  less  common,  but  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  the  aorta  have  been  opened.  Perforation  of  the  oesophagus 
hag  been  described.  One  of  the  most  serious  effects  is  infection  of  the  lung 
or  pleura  by  the  caseous  glands  situated  deep  along  the  bronchi.  This  may, 
•B  is  often  clearly  seen,  be  by  direct  contact,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine in  some  sections  where  the  caseous  bronchial  gland  terminates  and  the 
pulmonary  tissue  begins.  In  other  instances  it  takes  place  along  the  root  of 
the  lung  and  is  subpleural.  Among  other  sequences  may  be  mentioned  diver- 
ticulum of  the  cesophagus  following  adhesion  of  an  enlarged  gland  and  its 
sabsequent  retraction;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  anterior  mediastinal  and  aortic 
groups,  the  frequent  production  of  pericarditis,  either  by  contact  or  by  rupture 
of  a  softened  gknd  into  the  sac.  A  serious  danger  is  systemic  infection,  which 
tales  place  through  the  vessels. 

(c)  Mesektebio;  Tabeb  uesenterica. — In  this  affection,  the  abdominal 
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scrofulft  of  old  writers,  the  glands  of  the  mesenteTy  and  retro-peritoneam 
become  enlarged  and  caseate;  more  rarely  they  suppurate  or  calcify.  A  slight 
tuberculous  adenitis  is  extremely  common  in  cJiildren,  and  ie  often  acci- 
dentally found  (post  mortem)  when  they  have  died  of  otiier  diseases.  It  may 
be  a  primary  lesion  associated  with  intestinal  catarrh,  or  it  may  be  secondary 
to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  intestines. 

The  statistics  of  abdominal  tuberculosis  show  a  great  variation  in  different 
localities.  The  small  percentage  in  New  York,  less  than  one  per  cent  of  all 
cases  (Bovaird  and  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  figures),  contrasts  -with  the  high  fig- 
ures given  for  Scotland  by  John  Thomson,  3.57  for  Edinburgh  and  4.51  for 
Glasgow.  "Scotland  enjoys  the  unenviable  distinction  of  having  more  abdom- 
inal tuberculosis  than  any  other  civilized  country — twice  as  much  at  least  as 
England  generally,  and  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  Europe  and  North 
America.  It  accounts  for  one-half  of  the  medical  tuberculosis  admissions."  The 
general  involvement  of  the  glands  interferes  seriously  with  nutrition,  and  the 
patients  are  puny,  wasted,  and  anemic.  The  abdomen  is  enlarged  and  tym- 
panitic; diarrhcea  is  a  constant  feature;  the  stools  are  thin  and  offensive. 
There  is  moderate  fever,  but  the  general  wasting  and  debility  are  the  most 
characteristic  features.  The  enlarged  glands  can  not  often  be  felt,  owing  to 
the  distended  condition  of  the  bowels.  These  cases  are  often  spoken  of  as 
"consumption  of  the  bowels,"  but  in  a  majority  of  them  the  intestines  do 
not  present  tuberculous  lesions.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  of 
tabes  mesentetica  the  peritoneum  is  also  involved,  and  in  each  the  abdomen 
is  large  and  hard,  and  nodules  may  be  felt. 

In  adults  tuberculous  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  may  occur  as  a 
primaiy  affection,  or  in  association  with  pulmonary  diBcase.  It  may  exist 
without  tuberculous  disease  in  the  intestines  or  in  any  other  part.  The  tumor 
mass  is  usually  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus,  freely  movable.  The  gen- 
eral symptoms  are  loss  of  weight  and  slight  fever;  locally  there  is  pain,  some- 
times diarrhoea,  and  appendicitis  is  often  suspected. 

2.  T^berctdosia  of  the  Serous  Membranea 
Oeneral  Serooa  Hembrane  Tnberoolosii  {Polyorrhomenitis) . — The  eeroos 
membranes  may  be  chiefly  involved,  simultaneously  or  consecutively,  pre- 
senting a  distinctive  and  readily  recognizable  clinical  type  of  tuberculosis. 
There  are  three  groups  of  cases.  First,  those  in  which  an  acute  tuberculosis 
of  the  peritoneum  and  pleura  occurs  rapidly,  caused  by  local  disease  of  the 
tubes  in  women,  or  of  the  mediastinal  or  bronchial  lymph-glands.  Secondly, 
cases  in  which  the  disease  is  more  chronic,  with  exudation  into  both  peritoneum 
and  pleune,  the  formation  of  cheesy  masses,  and  the  occurrence  of  ulcerative 
and  suppurative  processes.  Thirdly,  there  arc  cases  in  which  the  pleuro- 
peritoneal  affection  is  still  more  chronic,  the  tubercles  hard  and  fibroid,  the 
membranes  much  thickened,  and  with  little  or  no  exudate.  In  any  one  of 
these  three  forms  the  pericardium  may  be  involved  with  the  pleune  and  peri- 
toneum. It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be  no  Tisceral  tuber- 
culosis in  these  cases. 

Tnberonloeis  of  the  Flenra. — (a)  Accte  Tuberculods  Pledeist. — It  ia 
difficult  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  instances  of  acute  pleurisy  due  to  tuber- 
culosis (see  Acute  Pleurisy).     The  cases  are  rarely  fatal.     There  are  three 
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groups  of  caeee:  (1)  Aoute  tuberculous  pleurisy  with  subsequeut  clirouic 
tcnrse.  (3)  Secondary  oud  termiDal  forms  of  acute  pleurisy  (these  are  not 
uneommOD  in  hospital  practice).  And  (3)  a  form  of  acute  tuberculous  eup- 
pnrative  pleurisy.  A  considerable  number  of  the  purulent  pleurisies,  desig- 
nated as  latent  end  chronic,  are  caused  by  tubercle  bacilli,  but  the  fact  is  not 
fo  widely  recognized  tliat  there  is  an  acute,  ulcerative,  and  suppurative  disease 
which  may  nm  a  very  rapid  course.  The  pleurisy  sets  in  abruptly,  with  pain  in 
the  Bide,  fever,  cough,  and  sometimes  with  a  chill.  There  may  be  nothing  to 
suggest  a  tuberculous  process,  and  the  subject  may  have  a  fine  physique  and 
come  of  healthy  stock. 

(J)  Thb  sdbacute  and  chkonic  TCBEHCCL0D8  PLEURISIES  are  more 
nunmon.  The  largest  group  of  cases  comprises  those  with  sero-fibrinous  eSu- 
sioa.  The  onrat  is  insidious,  the  true  character  of  the  disease  is  frequently 
overiooked,  and  in  almost  every  instance  there  are  tuberculous  foci  in  the 
luDgs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands.  These  are  cases  in  which  the  termination 
is  often  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  or  general  miliary  tuberculosis.  In  a  few 
cases  the  exudate  becomes  purulent. 

(c)  And,  lastly,  there  is  a  ckrontc  adhesive  pleuriny,  a  primary  proliferative 
form  which  is  of  long  standing,  and  may  lead  to  very  great  thickening  of  the 
membrane,  and  sometimes  to  invasion  of  the  lung. 

Secondary  tuberculous  pleurisy  is  very  common.  The  visceral  layer  is 
always  involved  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Adhesions  usually  form  and  a 
chronic  pleurisy  results,  which  may  be  simple,  but  usually  tubercles  are  scat- 
tered through  the  adhesions.  An  acute  tuberculous  pleurisy  may  result  from 
direct  extension.  The  fluid  may  be  aero-fibrinous  or  htemorrhagic,  or  may 
become  purulent.  And,  lastly,  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  a  superficial  spot  of 
aoftening  may  perforate  with  the  production  of  pyo-pneumothorax. 

The  general  symptomatology  of  these  forms  will  be  considered  under  dis- 
ease of  the  pleura. 

Tuberoolotii  of  the  Fericardiiin.— ^Miliary  tubercles  may  occur  as  a  part 
of  a  general  infection,  but  the  term  ia  properly  limited  to  those  cases  in  which, 
either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  process,  Uiere  is  extensive  disease  of  the  mem- 
brane. Tuberculosis  is  not  so  common  in  the  pericardium  as  in  the  pleura 
and  peritoneum,  but  it  is  certainly  more  common  than  the  literature  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  George  Norris  found  83  instances  among  1,780  post 
mortems  in  tuberculous  subjects. 

We  may  recognize  four  groups  of  cases:  First,  those  in  which  &e  condi- 
tion is  entirely  latent,  and  the  disease  is  discovered  accidentally  in  individuals 
who  have  died  of  other  affections  or  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

A  second  group,  in  which  the  symptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  insufficiency 
following  the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  consequent  upon  a  chronic  adhesive 
pericarditis.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  cardiac  dropsy,  and  suggest  either 
idiopathic  hypertrophy  and  dilatation,  or,  if  there  is  a  loud  blowing  systolic 
nnnnnr  at  the  apex,  mitral  valve  disease,  either  insufficicDcy  or  stenosis.  The 
condition  of  adherent  pericardium  is  usually  overlooked. 

In  a  third  group  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  an  acute  tuberculosis,  either  ■ 
general  or  with  cerebro-spinal  manifestations,  which  has  had  ita  origin  from 
the  tubercalous  pericardium  or  tuberculous  mediastinal  lymph-glands. 

A  fourth  group,  with  symptoms  of  acute  pericarditis,  includes  cases  in 
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which  the  aSectioii  is  scute  and  accompanied  with  more  or  leas  exudation  of 
a  sero-fibriiious,  hEemorrbagic,  or  purulent  character.  There  may  be  no  BUS' 
picion  whatever  of  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  trouble. 

Tabercnlosit  of  the  Peritonenm, — Id  connection  with  miliary  and  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  peritoneum  studded 
with  small  gray  granulationa.  They  are  constantly  present  on  the  serous  sur- 
face of  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestines.  Apart  from  these  conditions  the 
membrane  is  often  the  seat  of  extensiye  tuberculous  disease,  which  occurs  in 
the  following  forms : 

(a)  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  with  sero- fibrinous  or  bloody  exudation. 

(6)  Chronic  tuberculosis,  characterized  by  larger  growths,  which  tend  to 
caseate  and  ulcerate.  The  exudate  is  purulent  or  aero-purulent,  and  is  often 
sacculated. 

(c)  Chronic  fibroid  tuberculosis,  which  may  be  subacute  from  the  onset, 
or  which  may  represent  the  final  stage  of  an  acute  miliary  eruption.  The 
tubercles  are  hard  and  pigmented.  There  is  little  or  no  exudation,  and  the 
serous  surfaces  are  matted  together  by  adhesions. 

The  process  may  be  primary  and  local,  which  was  the  case  in  5  of  17 
post  mortems.  In  children  the  infection  appears  to  pass  from  the  intestines, 
and  in  adults  this  is  the  source  in  the  cases  associated  with  chronic  tubercu- 
losis. In  women  the  disease  extends  commonly  from  tlie  Fallopian  tubes.  In  at 
least  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  instances  of  laparotomy  in  this  affection  the 
infection  was  from  them.  The  prostate  or  the  seminal  vesicles  may  be  the 
starting-point.  In  many  cases  the  peritoneum  is  involved  with  the  pleura  and 
pericardium,  particularly  with  the  former  membrane. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  abdominal 
organs  predispose  to  the  development  of  the  disease;  thus  patients  with  cirrho- 
sis of  the  liver  very  often  die  of  an  acute  tuberculous  peritonitis.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  the  condition  is  met  with  in  operations  upon  ovarian 
tumors  has  been  commented  upon  b/  gymecologists.  Many  cases  have  fol- 
lowed trauma  of  the  abdomen.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  occnrrence  of 
tuberculosis  in  hernial  sacs  which  is  not  very  uncommon.  In  a  majority  of 
the  instances  it  is  discovered  accidentally  during  the  operation  for  radical  cure 
or  for  strangulation.    In  7  instances  the  sac  alone  was  involved. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  males  are  attacked  oftener  than  females,  but 
in  the  collected  statistics  the  cases  are  twice  as  numerous  in  females  as  in 
males;  in  the  ratio,  indeed,  of  131  to  60. 

Tuberculous  peritonitis  occurs  at  all  ages.  It  is  common  in  children  asso- 
ciated with  intestinal  and  mesenteric  disease.  The  incidence  is  most  frequent 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  It  may  occur  in  advanced  life;  one 
patient  was  eighty-two  years  of  age.  Of  357  cases  collected  from  the  literature, 
there  were  under  ten  years,  27 ;  between  ten  and  twenty,  76 ;  from  twenty 
to  thirty,  87 ;  between  thirty  and  f or^,  71 ;  from  forty  to  fifty,  61 ;  from  fifty 
to  sixty,  19;  from  sixty  to  seventy,  4;  above  seventy,  2.  In  America  it  is  more 
common  in  the  negro  than  in  the  white  race.  More  blacks  than  whites,  77  to 
.  70,  were  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (Hamman). 

Stuptous. — In  certain  special  features  the  tuberculous  varies  consider- 
ably from  other  forms  of  peritonitis.  It  presents  a  symptom-complex  of  ex- 
traordinary diversity. 
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Id  the  firet  place,  th«  process  may  be  latent  and  met  with  accideDtallj  in 
tiie  operation  for  bemia  or  for  ovarian  tumor.  The  acute  onset  is  not  uncom- 
mon. Four  cases  in  our  lecords  were  diagnosed  appendicitis,  two  acute  chole- 
(^gtitis,  and  six  had  symptomB  of  inteetinal  obstruction,  in  two  of  these 
coming  on  with  great  abrnptnesa  (Hanmian).  The  cases  have  been  mistaken 
for  itrangnlated  hernia.  Other  cases  set  in  acutely  with  feTer,  abdominal 
tenderness,  and  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  acute  peritonitis.  Cases  with  a  slow 
onset,  abdominal  tenderness,  tympanites,  and  low  continnons  fever  are  often 
mistaken  for  typhoid  fever. 

Ascites  is  frequent,  but  the  effusion  is  rarely  large.  It  is  sometimes  hsem- 
orrhagic.  In  this  form  the  diagnosis  may  rest  between  an  acute  miliary  cancer, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and  a  chronic  simple  peritonitis — conditions  which  usually 
offer  no  special  difficulties  in  differentiation.  A  most  important  point  is  the 
dmultaneouB  presence  of  a  pleurisy.  The  tuberculin  test  may  be  used. 
Tympanitet  may  be  present  in  the  very  acute  cases,  when  it  is  due  to  loss 
of  tone  in  the  intestines  owing  to  inflammatory  infiltration ;  or  it  may  occur 
in  the  old,  long-standing  cases  when  universal  adhesion  has  taken  place 
between  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers.  Fever  is  a  marked  symptom  in 
ihe  acute  cases,  and  the  temperature  may  reach  103°  or  104°.  In  many 
instancea  the  fever  is  slight.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  subnormal  tempera- 
tures are  common,  and  for  days  the  temperature  may  not  rise  above  97°, 
and  the  morning  record  may  be  as  low  as  95.5°.  An  occasional  symptom 
is  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  which  has  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's 
disease.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  the  frequency 
with  which  it  simulates  or  is  associated  with  tumor.    This  may  be: 

(d)  Omental,  due  to  puckering  and  rolling  of  this  membrane  untit  it 
forms  an  elongated  firm  mass,  attached  to  the  transverse  colon  and  lying 
athwart  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  cord-like  structoie  is  found 
also  with  cancerous  peritonitis,  but  is  much  more  common  in  tuberculosis. 
Gairdner  called  special  attention  to  this  form  of  tumor,  and  in  children 
saw  it  undergo' gradual  resolution.  A  resonant  percussion  note  may  some- 
times be  elicited  above  the  mass.  Though  usually  situated  near  the  umbilicus, 
the  omental  mass  may  form  a  prominent  tumor  in  the  right  iliac  region. 

(&)  Sacculated  emdation,  in  which  the  effusion  is  limited  and  confined 
by  adhesions  between  the  coils,  the  parietal  peritoneum,  the  mesentery,  and 
the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs.  This  encysted  exudate  is  most  common  in 
the  middle  zone,  and  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumor.  It  may 
occupy  the  entire  anterior  portion  of  the  peritoneum,  or  there  may  be  a  more 
United  saccular  exudate  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Within  the  pelvis  it  is 
associated  with  disease  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  Eighteen  cases  in  the  gynaeco- 
logical wards  (J.  H.  H.)  were  operated  upon  for  pyosalpinx  (Hamman). 

(c)  In  rare  cases  the  tumor  formations  may  be  due  to  great  retraction 
or  thickening  of  the  intestinal  coils.  The  small  inteatine  is  found  shortened, 
the  walls  enormously  thickened,  and  the  entire  coil  may  form  a  firm  knot  close 
against  the  spine,  giving  on  examination  the  idea  of  a  solid  mass.  Not 
the  small  itftestine  only,  but  the  entire  bowel  from  the  duodenum  to  the 
rectum,  has  been  found  forming  such  a  hard  nodular  tumor. 

((f)  Mesenteric  glands,  which  occasionally  form  very  large,  tumor-like 
tnaasefl,-  more  commonly  found  in  children  than  in  adults.     This  condition 
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may  be  confined  to  the  abdominal  glands.  Aecitea  may  coexiat  The  condi- 
tion must  be  distingnished  from  that  in  children,  in  which,  with  aecites  or 
tympauitee — eometimee  both — there  can  be  felt  iiregnlar  nodular  masBes,  due 
to  large  caseous  formations  between  the  intestinal  coils.  No  doubt  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cases  of  the  so-called  tabes  mesenterica,  particularly  in 
those  with  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen — the  condition  which 
the  French  call  carreau — there  is  involvement  also  of  the  peritoneum. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  peritoneal  tumors  is  sometimes  very  difficult  The 
omental  mass  is  a  less  frequent  source  of  error  than  any  other ;  but  a  similar 
condition  may  occur  in  cancer.  The  most  important  problem  is  the  diagnosis 
of  the  saccular  exudation  from  ovarian  tumor.  In  fully  one-third  of  the  re- 
corded cases  of  laparotomy  in  tuberculous  peritonitis  the  diagnosis  of  cystic 
ovarian  disease  had  been  made.  The  most  eu^estive  points  for  consideration 
are  the  history  and  the  evidence  of  old  tuberculous  lesions.  The  physical 
condition  is  not  of  much  help,  as  in  many  instances  the  patients  have  been 
robust  and  well  nourished.  Irregular  febrile  attacks,  gastro-inteatinal  dis- 
turbance, and  pains  are  more  common  in  tuberculous  disease.  Unless  inflamed 
there  is  usually  not  much  fever  with  ovarian  cysts.  The  local  signs  ate  very 
deceptive,  and  in  certain  cases  have  conformed  in  every  particular  to  those  of 
cystic  disease.  The  outlines  in  saccular  exudation  are  rarely  so  well  defined. 
The  position  and  form  may  be  variable,  owing  to  alterations  in  the  size  of  the 
coils  of  which  in  parts  the  walls  are  composed.  Nodular  cheesy  masses  may 
sometimes  be  felt  at  the  periphery.  Depression  of  the  vaginal  wall  ie  men- 
tioned as  occurring  in  encysted  peritonitis;  but  it  is  also  found  in  ovarian 
tumor.  The  condition  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  of  the  lungs  and  the  pleurse, 
should  be  thoroughly  examined.  The  association  of  salpingitis  with  an  ill- 
defined  anomalous  mass  in  the  abdomen  should  arouse  suspicion,  ae  should 
also  involvement  of  the  pleura,  the  apex  of  one  lung,  or  a  testis  or  seminal 
vesicle  in  the  male. 

Tbeatmekt. — General  measures  should  be  carried  out  as  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  Direct  exposure  of  the  abdomen  to  sunlight  and  to  the  X-rays 
has  proved  useful  in  some  cases.  Surgical  treatment  is  most  helpful  in  the 
cases  with  ascites,  but  when  there  are  tuberculous  tumors  and  many  adhesions 
the  results  are  not  satisfactory.  In  some  eases  the  removal  of  a  focus  of 
infection,  such  as  tuberculous  mesenteric  glands,  a  diseased  appendix  or  a 
tuberculous  Fallopian  tube,  has  been  of  benefit. 

IV.    PULMONARY  TUBEHCUL08IS 

(Phthisis,  Consumption) 

Three  clinical  groups  may  be  recognized:  (1)  acute  pneumonic  tubercu' 
losis — acute  phthisis;  (2)  chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis;  and  (3)  fibroid 
tuberculosis. 

According  to  the  mode  of  infection  there  are  two  distinct  types  of  lesions : 
(a)  When  the  bacilli  reach  the  limgs  through  the  blood-vessels  or  lym- 
phatics the  primary  lesion  is  usually  in  the  tissues  of  the  alveolar  walls,  in 
the  capillary  vessels,  the  epithelium  of  the  air-cells,  and  in  the  connective- 
tissue  framework  of  the  septa.  The  irritation  of  the  bacilli  produces,  within 
a  few  days,  the  small,  gray  miliary  nodules,  involving  several  alveoli  and  con- 
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gistiDg  largely  of  roimd,  cuboidal,  uninuclear  epithelioid  cells.  Depending 
upon  the  number  of  bacilli  which  reach  the  lung  in  this  way,  either  a  localized 
or  a  general  tuberculosis  is  excited.  The  tubercles  may  be  scattered  through 
both  lungs  and  form  part  of  a  general  miliary  tuberculoEis,  or  be  confined 
to  the  lungs,  or  even  in  great  part  to  one  lung.  The  further  stages  may  be: 
(1)  Arrest  of  the  process  of  cell  division,  gradual  sclerosis  of  the  tubercle,  and 
nltimately  complete  fibroid  transformation.  (2)  Caseation  of  the  centre  of 
the  tubercle,  extension  at  the  periphery  by  proliferation  of  the  epithelioid  and 
lymphoid  cells,  so  that  the  individual  tubercles  or  small  groups  become  conflu- 
ent and  form  diffuse  areas  which  undergo  caseation  and  softening.  (3)  Occa- 
sionally as  a  result  of  intense  infection  of  a  localized  region  through  the  blood* 
vessels  the  tubercles  are  thickly  set.  The  intervening  tissue  becomes  acutely 
inflamed,  the  air-cells  are  filled  with  the  products  of  a  desquamative  pneumonia, 
and  many  lobules  are  involved. 

(t)  When  the  bacilli  reach  the  lung  through  the  bronchi — inhalation  or 
aspiration ,  tuberculosis — the  picture  differs.  The  smaller  bronchi  and  bron- 
chiolea  are  more  extensively  affected;  the  process  is  not  confined  to  single 
groups  of  alveoli,  but  has  a  more  lobular  arrangement,  and  the  tuberculous 
masses  from  the  onset  are  larger,  more  diffuse,  and  may  in  some  cases  involve 
an  entire  lobe  or  the  greater  part  of  a  lung.  It  is  in  this  mode  of  infection 
that  we  see  the  characteristic  peri-bronchial  granulations  and  the  areas  of 
the  so-called  nodular  broncho-pneumonia.  These  broncho-pneumonic  areas, 
with  on  the  one  hand  caseation,  alceration,  and  cavi^  formation,  and  on  the 
other  sclerosis  and  limitation,  make  up  the  essentia]  elements  in  the  anatom- 
ical picture  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

1.  Acute  Pneumonic  Tuberculosis  of  the  Lungs 
This  form,  known  also  by  the  name  of  galloping  consumption,  is  met  with 
both  in  children  and  adults.    In  the  former  n^ny  of  the  cases  are  mistaken 
for  simple  broncho-pneumonia. 

Two  types  may  be  recognized,  the  pneumonic  and  hrowho-pneumonic. 
Tht  Fneamoiuo  Form. — In  the  pneumonic  form  one  lobe  may  be  involved, 
or  ip  some  instances  an  entire  lung.  The  organ  is  heavy,  the  affected  portion 
airless;  the  pleura  is  usually  covered  with  a  thin  exudate,  and  on  section  the 
picture  resembles  closely  that  of  ordinary  hepatization,  l^'he  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  post  mortem  report  of  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  twenty- 
nine  days  after  the  onset  of  the  illness,  having  all  the  characters  of  an  acute 
pneumonia: "Left  lung  weighs  1,500  grams  (double  the  weight  of  the  other 
organ)  and  is  heavy  and  airless,  crepitant  only  at  the  anterior  margins. 
Section  shows  a  small  cavity  the  size  of  a  walnut  at  the  apex,  about  which 
are  scattered  tubercles  in  a  consolidated  tissue.  The  greater  part  of  the  lung 
presents  a  grayish-white  appearance  due  to  the  aggregation  of  tubercles  which 
in  some  places  have  a  continuous,  uniform  appearance,  in  others  are  sur- 
ronnded  by  an  injected  and  consolidated  lung-tissue.  Toward  the  margins  of 
the  lower  lobe  strands  of  thia  firm  reddish  tissue  separate  ansemic,  dry  areas. 
There  are  in  the  right  lung  three  or  four  small  groups  of  tubercles  but  no 
caseous  masses.  The  bronchial  glands  are  not  tuberculous."  Here  the  intense 
local  infection  was  due  to  the  small  focus  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  probably 
an  aspiration  process. 
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Ooly  the  most  careful  inepection  may  reveal  the  presence  of  miliary  tuber- 
cles, or  the  attentioD  may  be  arrested  by  the  detection  of  tubercles  in  the  other 
lung  or  Id  the  bronchial  glands.  The  process  may  involve  only  one  lobe. 
There  may  be  older  areas  which  are  of  a  peculiarly  yellowish-white  color  and 
distinctly  caseous.  The  most  remarkable  picture  is  presented  by  cases  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  disease  lasts  for  some  months.  A  lobe  or  an  entire  lung 
may  be  enlarged,  firm,  airless  throughout,  and  converted  into  a  dry,  yellowish- 
vbite,  cheesy  substance.  Cases  are  met  with  in  which  the  entire  long  from 
apex  to  base  is  in  this  condition,  with  perhaps  only  a  small,  narrow  area  of 
air-cofitaining  tissue  on  the  margin.  More  commonly,  if  the  disease  has  lasted 
for  two  or  three  months,  rapid  softening  has  taken  place  at  the  apex  with 
extensive  cavity  formation. 

Males  are  much  more  frequently  attacked  than  females.  Of  a  series  of 
15  cases,  11  were  males.  The  onset  was  acute  in  13,  with  a  chill  in  9.  Ba- 
cilli were  found  in  the  sputum  in  one  case  as  early  as  the  fourth  day.  Fraenkel 
and  Troje  believe  that  the  cases  are  of  bronchogenous  origin,  due  to  infection 
from  a  small  focus  somewhere  in  the  limg.  Tendeloo  regards  the  infection  as 
sometimes  hnmatogenous. 

Stuptohs. — The  attack  seta  in  abruptly  with  a  chill,  usually  in  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  enjoyed  good  health,  although  in  many  cases  tiie  onset  has 
been  preceded  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  there  have  been  debilitating  circum- 
stances. The  temperature  rises  rapidly  after  the  chill,  there  are  pain  in  the 
aide  and  cough,  with  at  first  mucoid,  subsequently  rusty-colored  expectoration 
which  may  contain  tubercle  bacilli.  The  dyspncea  may  become  extreme 
and  the  patient  may  have  suffocative  attacks.  The  physical  examination  ^ows 
involvement  of  one  lobe  or  of  one  lung,  with  signs  of  consolidation,  dulness, 
increased  fremitus,  at  first  feeble  or  suppressed  vesicular  murmur,  and  sabse- 
quently  well-marked  bronchial  breathing.  The  upper  on  lower  lobe  may  be 
involved,  or  in  some  cases  the  entire  lung. 

At  this  time,  as  a  rule,  no  suspicion  enters  the  mind  of  the  practitioner 
that  the  case  is  anything  but  one  of  frank  lobar  pneumonia.  Occasionally 
there  may  be  suepicious  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  patient  or  in  his 
family;  but,  as  a  rule,  no  stress  is  laid  upon  them  in  view  of  the  intense  and 
characteristic  mode  of  onset.  Between  the  eighth  and  tenth  day,  instead  of 
the  expected  crisis,  the  condition  becomes  aggravated,  the  temperature  ia 
irregular,  and  the  pulse  more  rapid.  There  may  be  sweating,  and  the  expec- 
toration becomes  muco-purulent  and  greenish  in  a>lor — a  point  of  special 
importance,  to  which  Traube  called  attention.  Even  in  the  second  or  third 
week,  with  the  persistence  of  these  symptoms,  the  pliysician  tries  to  console 
himself  with  the  idea  that  the  case  is  one  of  unresolved  pneumonia,  and  that 
all  will  yet  be  well.  Gradually,  however,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the 
presence  of  physical  signs  indicating  softening,  the  existence  of  elastic  tissue 
and  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  present  the  mournful  proofs  that  the  case  is 
one  of  acute  pneumonic  tuberculosis.  Death  may  occur  on  the  sixth  day,  as  in 
a  case  of  Tendeloo's.  The  earliest  death  in  our  series  was  on  the  thirteenth  day. 
A  majority  of  the  cases  drag  on,  and  death  does  not  occur  until  the  thirid 
au>nth.  In  a  few  cases,  even  after  a  stormy  onset  and  active  course,  the 
lymptoms  subside  and  the  patient  passes  into  the  chronic  stage. 

DiAQNOBis. — Waters,  of  Liverpool,  who  gave  an  admirable  description  of 
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these  cases,  called  attention  to  the  diCBGulty  in  diEtinguishing  them  from  or- 
dinary pneumonia.  Certainly  the  mode  of  onset  afforde  no  criterion  whatever. 
A  healthy,  robuBt-looking  young  Irishman,  a  cab-driver,  who  had  been  kept 
waiting  on  a  cold,  blustering  night  until  three  in  the  morning,  was  seized  the 
next  afternoon  with  a  violent  chill,  and  the  following  day  was  admitted  to 
the  TJniversity  Hospital,  Philadelphia.  He  was  made  flie  subject  of  a  clinical 
lecture  on  the  fiftli  day,  when  there  was  absent  no  single  feature  in  hifltory, 
mnptoms,  or  physical  signs  of  acute  lobar  pneumonia  of  the  right  upper 
lobe.  It  was  not  until  ten  days  later,  when  bacilli  were  found  in  bis  ex- 
pectoration,  that  we  were  made  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  There 
is  no  criterion  by  which  cases  of  this  kind  can  be  distinguished  in  the  early 
stage.  A  point  to  which  Traube  called  attention,  and  which  is  also  referred 
to  as  important  by  H^rard  and  Cornil,  is  the  absence  of  breath-sounds 
in  the  consolidated  region;  but  this  does  not  hold  good  in  all  cases.  The 
tubular  breathing  may  be  intense  and  marked  as  early  ae  the  fourth  day;  and 
again,  how  common  it  is  to  have,  as  one  of  the  -earliest  and  most  suggestive 
symptoms  of  lobar  pneumonia,  suppression  or  enfeebtement-  of  the  veslculaF 
murmur!  In  many  cases,  however,  there  are  suspicious  circumstances  in 
the  onset :  the  patient  has  been  in  bad  health,  or  may  have  had  previous 
pulmonary  trouble,  or  there  are "  recurring  chills.  Careful  examination  of 
the  sputum  and  a  study  of  the  physical  signs  from  day  to  day  can  alone 
determine  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  A  point  of  some  moment  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fever,  which  in  true  pneumonia  is  more  continuous,  particularly 
in  severe  cases,  whereas  in  this  form  of  tuberculosis  remissions  of  1.5°  or  2" 
are  not  infrequent. 

Aeate  Tuberculous  Broncho-pneomonis. — Acute  tuberculous  broncho-pneu- 
monia is  more  common,  particularly  in  children,  and  forms  a  majority  of  the 
cases  of  phthisis  fiorida,  or  "galloping  consumption."  It  is  an  acute  caseous 
broDcbo-pneumonia,  starting  in  the  smaller  tubee,  which  become  blocked  with  , 
a  cheesy  substance,  while  the  air-cells  of  the  lobule  are  filled  with  the  products 
of  a  catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  the  early  stages  the  areas  have  a  grayish  red, 
later  an  opaque  white,  caseous  appearance.  By  the  fusion  of  contiguous  masses 
an  entire  lobe  may  be  rendered  nearly  solid,  but  areas  of  crepitant  air  tissue 
can  usually  be  seen  between  the  groups.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  picture 
in  the  acute  tuberculosis  of  adults,  but  it  is  still  more  frequent  in  children. 
The  foUoving  is  an  extract  from  the  post  mortem  report  of  a  case  on  a  child 
iged  four  months,  who  died  in  the  sixth  week  of  illness;  "On  section,  the 
right  upper  lobe  is  occupied  with  caseous  masses  from  5  to  13  mm.  in  diameter, 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  intervening  tissue  of  a  deep  red  color.  The 
bronchi  are  filled  with  cheesy  substance.  The  middle  and  lower  lobes  are 
studded  with  tubercles,  many  of  which  are  becoming  caseous.  Toward  the 
diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  lower  lobe  there  is  a  small  cavity  the  size  of  a 
oarble.  The  left  lung  is  more  crepitant  and  uniformly  studded  with  tubercles 
of  all  sizes,  some  as  large  as  peas.  The  bronchial  glands  are  very  large,  and 
one  contains  a  tuberculous  abscess." 

There  is  a  form  of  tuberculous  aspiration  pneumonia,  to  which  Baumler 
called  attention,  occurring  as  a  sequence  of  haemoptysis,  and  due  to  the 
aspiration  of  blood  and  the  contents  of  pulmonary  cavities  into  the  finer  tubes. 
There  are  fever,  dyspncea,  and  signs  of  a  diffuse  broncho-pneumonia.     Some 
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of  these  cases  run  a  very  rapid  course.  This  accident  may  occur  early  in 
the  disease,  or  follow  heemorrbage  in  a  well-marked  pulmonary  tuberculosis.. 

In  children  the  enlarged  bronchial  glands  usually  surround  the  root  of  the 
lung,  and  even  pass  deeply  into  the  substance,  and  the  lobules  are  often  in- 
volved by  direct  contact. 

In  other  cases  the  caseous  broncho-pneumonia  involves  groups  of  alveoli 
or  lobules  in  different  portions  of  tbe  lunge,  more  commonly  at  both  apices, 
forming  areas  from  1  to  3  cm.  in  diameter.  The  size  of  the  mass  depends 
largely  upon  that  of  the  bronchus  involved.  There  are  cases  which  probably 
should  come  in  this  category,  in  which,  with  a  history  of  an  acute  illness  of 
from  four  to  eight  weeks,  tlie  lungs  are  extensively  studded  with  large  gray 
tubercles,  ranging  in  size  from  5  to  10  mm.  In  some  instances  there  are 
cheesy  masses  the  size  of  a  cherry.  All  of  these  are  grayish-white  in  color, 
distinctly  cheeey,  and  between  the  adjacent  ones,  particularly  in  the  lower 
lobe,  there  may  be  recent  pneumonia,  or  the  condition  of  lung  which  has  been 
termed  splenization.  In  a  -case  of  this  kind  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
death  took  place^about  the  eighth  week  from  the  abrupt  onset  of  the  iUness 
with  hemorrhage.  Inhere  were  no  extensive  areas  of  consolidation,  but  the 
cheesy  nodules  were  uniformly  scattered  throughout  both  lungs.  No  softening 
had  taken  place. 

Secondary  infections  are  not  uncommon;  but  Prudden  was  able  to  show 
that  the  tubercle  bacillus  could  produce  not  only  distinct  tubercle  nodules,  but 
also  tlie  various  kinds  of  exudative  pneumonia,  tbe  exudates  varying  in  appear- 
ance in  different  cases,  which  phenomena  occurred  absolutely  without  the 
intervention  of  other  organisms.  The  fact  that  these  latter  had  not  sub- 
sequently crept  in  was  shown  by  cultures  at  the  autopsy  on  the  affected  animaL 

Symftous. — ^The  symptoms  of  acute  broncho-pneumonic  tuberculosis  are 
very  variable.  In  adults  the  disease  may  attack  persons  in  good  health,  but 
over-worked  or  "run  down"  from  any  cause.  Hemorrhage  initiates  the  attack 
in  a  few  cases.  There  may  be  repeated  chills;  the  temperature  is  high,  the 
pulse  rapid,  and  the  res^urations  are  increased.  The  loss  of  flesh  and  strength 
is  very  striking. 

The  physical  signs  may  at  first  be  uncertain  and  indefinite,  but  finally 
there  are  areas  of  impaired  resonance,  usually  at  the  apices;  the  breath 
sounds  are  harsh  and  tubular,  with  numerous  r&les.  The  sputum  may  early 
show  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bacilli.  In  the  acute  cases,  within  three 
weeks,  the  patient  may  be  in  a  marked  typhoid  state,  with  deliriimi,  dry 
tongue,  and  high  fever.  Death  may  occur  within  three  weeks.  In  other 
cases  the  onset  is  severe,  with  high  fever,  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
and  signs  of  extensive  unilateral  or  bilateral  disease.  Softening  takes  place ; 
there  are  sweats,  chills,  and  progressive  emaciation,  and  all  the  features  of 
phthima  fiorida.  Six  or  eight  weeks  later  the  patient  may  begin  to  improve, 
the  fever  lessens,  the  general  symptoms  abate,  and  a  case  which  looked  as  if  it 
would  terminate  fatally  within  a  few  weeks  drags  on  and  becomes  chronic. 

In  children  the  disease  most  commonly  fellows  the  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  measles  and  whooping  cough.  At  least  three  groups  of  these 
tuberculous  broncho-pneumonias  may  be  recognized.  In  the  first  the  child 
is  taken  ill  suddenly  while  teething  or  during  convalescence  from  fever;  the 
temperature  rises  rapidly,  the  cough  is  severe,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  con- 
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Mlidation  &t  one  or  both  apices  with  r&les.  Death  may  occur  vithin  a  fev 
daye,  and  the  long  ehovB  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia,  with  perhaps  here  and 
there  scattered  opaque  grayish-yellow  nodulea.  Macroscopically  the  affection 
does  not  look  tuberculous,  but  histologically  miliary  granulations  and  bacilli 
may  be  found.  Tubercles  are  usually  present  in  the  bronchial  glands,  but 
the  appearance  of  the  broncho-pneumonia  may  be  exceedingly  deceptive,  and 
it  may  require  careful  microscopic  examination  to  determine  its  tuberculous 
character.  The  second  group  is  represented  by  the  case  of  the  child  previously 
quoted,  who  died  at  the  sixth  week  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  severe 
broncho-pneumonia.  And  the  third  group  is  that  in  which,  during  the  con- 
valescence from  an  infectious  disease,  the  child  is  taken  ill  with  fever,  cough, 
and  shortness  of  breath.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  abates  witbib  the 
first  fortnight;  but  there  is  loss  of  ilesh,  the  general  condition  is  bad,  and  the 
physical  examination  shows  the  presence  of  scattered  riles  throughout  the 
lungs,  and  here  and  there  areas  of  defective  resonance.  The  child  has  sweats, 
the  fever  becomes  hectic  in  character,  and  in  many  cases  the  clinical  picture 
gradually  passes  into  that  of  chronic  phthisis. 

S.  Chronic  Ulcerative  Tyberculosts  of  the  Lungs 

Under  this  beading  may  be  grouped  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  pul< 
monary  tuberculosis,  in  vrbich  the  lesions  proceed  to  ulceration  and  softraing. 

Xorbid  Anatomy, — Inspection  of  the  lungs  shows  a  remarkable  variety  of 
lesions,  comprising  nodular  tubercles,  diffuse  tuberculous  infiltration,  caseous 
masses,  pneumonic  areas,  cavities  of  various  sizes,  with  changes  in  the  pleura, 
bronchi,  and  bronchial  glands. 

The  DiSTHlBUTiON  of  the  Lesions. — For  years  it  has  been  recognized 
that  the  most  advanced  lesions  are  at  the  apices,  and  that  the  disease  pro- 
gresses downward,  usually  more  rapidly  in  one  of  the  lungs.  This  general 
statement,  which  has  passed  current  in  the  text-books  ever  since  the  masterly 
description  of  Laennec,  has  been  carefully  elaborated  by  Kingston  Fowler, 
who  finds  that  the  disease  in  its  onward  progress  through  the  lungs  follows, 
in  a  majori^  of  the  cases,  distinct  rout^.  In  the  upper  lobe  the  primary 
lesion  is  not,  as  a  rule,  at  the  extreme  apex,  but  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  summit  of  the  lung,  and  nearer  to  the  posterior  and  external 
borders.  The  lesion  here  tends  to  spread  downward,  probably  from  inhala- 
tion of  the  virus,  and  this  accounts  for  the  frequent  circumstance  that  exami- 
nation behind,  in  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  will  give  indications  of  disease 
before  any  evidences  exist  at  the  apex  in  front.  Anteriorly  this  initial  focus 
corresponds  to  a  spot  just  below  the  centre  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  direction 
of  extension  in  front  is  along  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  upper  lobe,  along  a  line 
nmning  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  inner  ends  of  the  first,  second, 
and  third  interspaces.  A  second  less  common  site  of  the  primary  lesion  in 
the  apex  "corresponds  on  the  chest  wall  with  the  first  and  second  interspaces 
below  the  outer  third  of  Hie  clavicle."  The  extension  is  downward,  so  that 
the  outer  part  of  the  upper  lobe  is  chiefly  involved.  , 

Id  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  the  affection  usually  follows  disease 
of  the  upper  lobe  on  the  same  side.  In  the  involvement  of  the  lower  lobe 
the  first  secondary  infiltration  is  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  below 
the  posterior  extremity  of  its  apex,  and  corresponds  on  the  chest  wall  to  a 
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apot  opposite  the  fifth  dorsal  spiDe.  This  involvement  is  of  the  giefttest  im- 
portance clinically,  as  "in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  when  the  physical  signs 
of  the  disease  at  the  apex  are  sufficiently  definite  to  allow  of  the  diagnosis  of 
phthisis  being  made,  the  lower  lobe  is  already  affected."  Examination,  there- 
fore, ehould  be  made  carefully  of  this  posterior  apex  in  all  suspicious  cases. 
In  this  situation  the  lesion  spreads  downward  and  laterally  along  the  line 
of  the  interlobular  septa,  a  line  which  is  marked  by  the  vertebral  border 
of  the  scapula,  when  the  hand  is  placed  oii  the  oppoEit«  scapula  and  the 
elbow  raised  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder.  Once  present  in  an  apex,  the 
disease  usually  extends  in  time  to  the  opposite  upper  lobe ;  but  not,  as  a  rule, 
until  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung  first  affected  has  been  attacked.  Of 
4S7  cases,  the  right  apex  was  involved  in  172,  the  left  in  130,  both  in  111. 

Lesions  of  the  base  may  be  primary,  though  this  is  rare.  Percy  Kidd 
makes  the  proportion  of  basic  to  apical  phthisis  1  to  500,  a  smaller  number 
than  existed  in  our  series.  In  very  chronic  cases  there  may  be  arrested  lesions 
at  the  apex  and  more  recent  lesions  at  the  base. 

Summary  of  the  Lesions  in  Chbonic  Ulcekatite  TDBEECtTLOsis. — (a) 
Miliary  Tubercles. — They  have  one  of  two  distributions:  (1)  A  dissemination 
due  to  aspiration  of  tuberculous  material,  the  tubercles  being  situated  in  the 
air-cells  or  the  walls  of  the  smaller  bronchi;  (3)  the  distribution  due  to 
dissemination  of  tuljercle  bacilli  by  the  lymph  current,  the  tubercles  being 
scattered  about  the  old  foci  in  a  radial  manner — the  secondary  crop  of  Laen- 
nec.  Much  more  rarely  there  is  a  scattered  dissemination  from  infection  here 
and  there  of  the  smaller  vessels,  the  tubercles  then  being  situated  in  the  vessel 
walls.  Sometimes,  in  cases  with  cavity  formation  at  the  apex,  the  greater 
part  of  the  lower  lobes  presents  many  groups  of  firm,  sclerotic,  miliary  tuber- 
cles, which  may  indeed  form  the  distinguishing  anatomical  feature — a  chronic 
miliary  tuberculosis. 

(b)  Tuberculous  Broncho-pneumonia. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
chronic  tuberculosis  the  terminal  bronchiole  is  the  point  of  origin  of  the  process, 
consequently  we  find  the  smaller  bronchi  and  their  alveolar  territories  blocked 
with  the  accumulated  products  of  inflammation  in  all  stages  of  caseation. 
At  an  early  period  a  cross-section  of  an  area  of  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia 
gives  the  most  characteristic  appearance.  The  central  bronchiole  is  seen  as 
a  small  orifice,  or  it  is  plugged  with  cheesy  contents,  while  surrounding  it  is 
a  caseous  nodule,  the  so-called  peribronchial  tubercle.  The  longitudinal  sec- 
tion has  B  somewhat  dendritic  or  foliaceous  appearance.  The  condition  of  the 
picture  depends  much  upon  the  slowness  or  rapidity  with  which  the  process 
has  advanced.    The  following  changes  may  occur: 

Ulceration. — When  the  caseation  takes  place  rapidly  or  ulceration  occurs 
in  the  bronchial  wall,  the  mass  may  break  down  and  form  a  small  cavity. 

Sclerosis. — In  other  instances  the  process  is  more  chronic,  and  fibroid 
changes  gradually  produce  a  sclerosis  of  the  affected  area.  This  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  margin  of  the  mass,  forming  a  limiting  capsule,  within  which  is 
a  uniform,  firm,  cheesy  substance,  in  which  lime  salts  are  often  deposited. 
This  represents  the  healing  of  one  of  these  areas  of  caseous  broncho-pneumonia. 
It  is  only,  however,  when  completefibroid  transformation  or  calcification  has 
occurred  that  we  can  really  speak  of  healing.  In  many  instances  the  colonies 
of  miliary  tubercles  about  these  masses  show  that  the  process  is  still  active. 
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Subsequently,  in  ulcerative  processee,  these  calcareoue  bodies — lung-atones,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called — may  be  expectorated. 

(c)  Pneumonia. — An  important  though  secondary  place  is  occupied  by 
inflammation  of  the  alveoli  surrounding  the  tubercles,  which  become  filled  with 
epithelioid  cells.  The  consolidation  may  extend  ior  some  distance  about  the 
tuberculous  foci  and  unite  them  into  areas  of  uniform  consolidation.  Al- 
though in  some  instances  this  inSammatory  process  may  be  simple,  in  others 
it  is  undoubtedly  specific.  It  is  escited  by  the  tubercle  bacilli  and  is  a 
manifestation  of  their  action.  It  may  present  a  very  varied  appearance;  in 
some  instances  resembling  closely  ordinary,  red  hepatization,  in  others  being 
more  homogeneous  and  infiltrated,  the  so-called  infiHration  tuberculeuse  of 
Laennec.  In  other  cases  the  contents  of  the  alveoli  undergo  fatty  degenera- 
tion, and  appear  on  the  cut  surface  as  opaque  white  or  yellowish-white  bodies. 
In  early  tuberculosis  much  of  the  consolidation  is  due  to  this  pneumonic  infil- 
tration, which  may  surround  the  smaller  foci  for  some  distance, 

(d)  Cavities. — A  vomica  is  a  cavity  in  the  lung  tissue,  produced  by  necro- 
sis and  -ulceration.  The  process  usually  begins  in  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  in 
a  tuberculous  area.  Dilatation  is  produced  by  retained  secretion,  and  necrosis 
and  ulceration  of  the  wall  occur  with  gradual  destruction  of  the  contiguous 
tissues.  By  extension  of  the  necrosis  and  ulceration  the  cavity  increases,  con- 
tiguous ones  unite,  and  in  an  affected  region  there  may  be  a  series  of  small 
excavations  communicating  with  a  bronchus.  In  nearly  all  instances  the  proc- 
ess extends  from  the  bronchi,  though  it  is  possible  for  necrosis  and  softening 
to  take  place  in  the  centre  of  a  caseous  area  without  primary  involvement  of 
the  bronchial  wall.     Three  forms  may  be  recognized. 

The  fre^h  ulceraiive,  seen  in  acute  cases,  in  which  there  is  no  limiting 
membrane,  but  the  walls  are  made  up  of  softened,  necrotic,  and  caseous  masses. 
A  small  vomica  of  this  sort,  situated  just  beneath  the  pleura,  may  rupture  and 
cause  pneumothorax.  In  cases  of  acute  pneumonic  tuberculosis  they  may  be 
large,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the-  upper  lobe.  In  the  chronic  ul- 
cerative form,  cavities  of  this  sort  ate  invariably  present  in  those  portions 
of  the  lung  in  which  the  disease  is  advancing.  At  the  apez  there  may  be 
a  large  old  cavity  with  well-defined  walls,  while  at  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  upper  lobes,  or  in  the  apices  of  the  lower  lobes,  there  are  recent  ulcerating 
cavities  communicating  with  the  bronchi. 

Cavities  miih  well-defined  Walls. — A  majority  of  the  cavities  in  the  chronic 
cases  have  a  well-defined  limiting  membrane,  the  inner  surface  of  which 
constantly  produces  pus.  The  walls  are  crossed  by  trabeculee  which  represent 
remnants  of  bronchi  and  blood-vessels.  Even  the  cavities  with  the  well-defined 
walls  extend  gradually  by  a  slow  necrosis  and  destruction  of  the  contiguous 
long  tissue.  The  contents  are  usually  purulent,  similar  in  character  to  the 
grayish  nummular  sputa  coughed  up.  Not  infrequently  the  membrane  is 
vascular  or  it  may  be  hemorrhagic.  Occasionally,  when  gangrene  has  oc- 
curred in  the  wall,  the  contents  are  horribly  fetid.  These  cavities  may  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  apex,  forming  an  irregular  series  which  communicate 
with  each  other  and  with  the  bronchi,  or  the  entire  upper  lobe  except  the 
anterior  margin  may  be  excavated,  forming  a  thin-walled  cavity.  In  rare 
instances  the  process  has  proceeded  to  total  excavation  of  the  lung,  not  a  rem- 
nant of  which  remains,  except  perhaps  a  narrow  strip  at  the  anterior  mar- 
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gin.  Id  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  a  young  girl,  the  cavity  held  40  Suid  ounces, 
iD  another  43  ounces. 

Quiescent  Cavities. — When  quite  small  and  surrounded  by  dense  cicatricial 
tissue  communicating  with  the  bronchi  they  form  the  cicatrices  fistuleuses  of 
Leennec.  Occasionally  one  apex  may  be  represented  by  a  series  of  these  small 
cavities,  surrounded  by  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  lining  membrane  of  these 
old  cavities  may  be  quite  smooth,  almost  like  a  mucous  membrane.  Cavities 
of  any  size  do  not  heal  completely.  Cases  are  often  seen  in  which  it  has  been 
supposed  that  a  cavity  has  healed ;  but  the  signs  of  excavation  are  notoriously 
uncertain,  and  there  may  be  pectoriloquy  and  cavernous  sounds  with  gurgling 
resonant  rales  in  an  area  of  consolidation  close  to  a  large  bronchus. 

In  the  formation  of  cavities  the  blood-vessels  gradually  become  closed  by 
an  obliterating  inflammation.  They  are  the  last  structures  to  yield  and  may 
be  completely  exposed  in  a  cavity,  even  when  the  circulation  is  still  going  on 
in  them.  Unfortunately,  the  erosion  of  a  large  vessel  which  has  not  yet  been 
obliterated  is  by  uo  means  infrequent,  and  causes  profuse  and  often  fatal 
hemorrhage.  Another  common  event  is  the  formation  of  aneurisms  on  the  ar- 
teries running  in  the  walls  of  cavities.  These  may  be  small,  bunch-like  dilata- 
tions, or  they  may  form  sacs  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  even  larger.  They  are 
important  with  regard  to  heemoptysie. 

And,  finally,  about  cavities  of  all  sorts,  the  connective  tissue  grovrs,  tending 
to  limit  their  extent.  The  thickening  is  particularly  marked  beneath  the 
pleura,  and  in  chronic  cases  an  entire  apex  may  be  converted  into  a  mass  of 
fibrous  tissue,  inclosing  a  few  small  cavities. 

(e)  Pleura. — Practically,  in  all  cases  of  chronic  tuberculosis  the  pleura  is 
involved.  Adhesions  take  place  which  may  be  thin  and  readily  torn,  or  dense 
and  firm,  uniting  layers  of  from  2  to  5  mm.  in  thickness.  This  pleurisy  may 
be  simple,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  tuberculous,  and  miliary  tubercles  or  case- 
ous masses  are  seen  in  the  thickened  membrane.  Effusion  is  not  at  all  infre- 
quent, either  serous,  purulent,  or  hgemorrhagic.  Pneumothorax  is  a  common 
accident. 

(/)  Changes  in  the  smaUer  bronchi  control  the  situation  in  the  early  stages 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  play  an  important  role  throughout.  The  proc- 
ess very  often  begins  in  the  walls  of  the  smaller  tubes  and  leads  to  caseation, 
distention  with  products  of  inflammation,  and  broncho-pneumonia  of  the 
lobules.  In  many  cases  the  visible  implication  of  the  bronchus  is  an  exteneion 
upward  of  a  process  which  has  begun  in  the  smallest  bronchiole.  This  involve- 
ment weakens  the  wall,  leading  to  bronchiectasis,  not  an  uncommon  eveut.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larger  bronchi,  which  is  usually  involved  in  a  chronic 
catarrh,  is  more  or  less  swollen,  and  in  some  instances  ulcerated.  Besides 
these  specific  lesions,  they  may  be  the  seat,  especially  in  children,  of  infiamma- 
tion  due  to  secondary  invasion,  most  frequently  by  the  fneumococcus  with  the 
production  of  a  broncho-pneumonia. 

{g)  The  bronchial  glands,  in  the  more  acute  cases,  are  swollen  and  cedenoa- 
tous.  Miliary  tubercles  and  caseous  foci  are  usually  present.  In  cases  of 
phronic  tuberculosis  the  caseous  areas  are  common,  calcification  may  occur, 
and  not  infrequently  purulent  softening. 

(ft)  Changes  in  the  Other  Organs. — Of  these,  tuberculosis  is  the  most  com- 
mon.    In  375  autopsies  the  brain  presented  tuberculous  lesions  in  31,  the 
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spleen  in  33,  the  liver  in  12,  the  kidneys  in  33,  the  inteBtines  in  65,  and  the 
pericardium  in  7.  Other  gronps  of  lymphatic  glands  besides  the  bronchial 
may  be  affected. 

Amyloid  change  may  occur  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines.  The  liver  is  often  the  seat  of  extensive  fatty  infiltra- 
tion, which  may  cause  marked  enlargement.  The  intestinal  tt^erculosis 
occurs  in  advanced  cases  and  is  responsible  in  great  part  for  the  diarrhrea. 

Endocarditis  is  not  very  common,  and  was  present  in  12  of  375  post 
mortems  and  in  27  of  Percy  Kidd's  500  cases.  Tubercle  bacilli  have  been 
found  in  the  vegetations.  Tubercles  may  be  present  on  the  endocardium,  par- 
ticularly of  the  right  ventricle. 

The  larynx  is  frequently  involved,  and  ulceration  of  the  vocal  cords  and 
destruction  of  the  epiglottis  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

Hodea  of  Onset — We  have  already  seen  that  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  may 
occur  as  the  chief  part  of  a  general  infection,  or  may  set  in  with  symptoms 
which  closely  simulate  acute  pneumonia.  In  the  ordinary  type  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  the  invasion  is  gradual  and  less  striking,  but  presents  an  extra- 
ordinarily diverse  picture,  so  that  the  practitioner  is  often  led  into  error. 
Among  the  most  characteristic  modes  of  onset  are  the  following: 

(a)  Latent  Types. — Many  such  cases  are  found  in  the  routine  examina- 
tion of  large  groups  of  people.  It  is  probable  that  many  slight,  ill-defined 
ailments  are  due  to  unrecognized  tuberculosis.  In  the  history  of  patients  with 
tuberculosis  such  attacks  are  not  infrequently  mentioned. 

The  disease  makes  considerable  progress  before  there  are  serious  symp- 
toms to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  patient.  In  workingmen  the  disease  may 
even  advance  to  excavation  of  an  apex  before  they  seek  advice.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  how  slight  the  lung  symptoms  may  have  been. 

The  symptoms  may  be  masked  by  the  ezistence  of  serious  disease  in  other 
organs,  as  in  the  peritoneum,  intestines,  or  bones. 

(fc)  With  Symptoms  of  Dyspepsia  and  Anemia. — The  gastric  mode  of 
onset  is  very  conmion,  and  the  early  manifestations  may  be  great  irritability 
of  the  stomach  with  vomiting  or  a  type  of  acid  dyspepsia  with  eructations. 
In  young  girls  (and  in  children)  with  this  dyspepsia  there  is  very  frequently 
a  pronounced  chtoro-anffimia,  and  the  patient  complains  of  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  increasing  weakness,  slight  afternoon  fever,  and  amenorrhcea. 

(c)  Malarial  Symptoms. — In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  onset 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  with  symptoms  which  suggest  malarial  fever. 
The  patient  has  repeated  paroxysms  of  chills,  fevers,  and  sweats,  which  may 
recur  with  great  regularity.  In  districts  in  which  malaria  prevails  there  is 
DO  more  common  mistake  than  to  confound  Qie  initial  rigors  of  pulmonary 
taberculosis  with  it. 

(d)  Onset  with  Pleurist, — The  first  symptoms  may  be  a  dry  pleurisy 
over  an  apex,  with  persistent  friction  murmur.  In  other  instances  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  have  followed  an  attack  of  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The 
exudate  gradually  disappears,  but  the  cough  persists  and  the  patient  becomes 
feverish,  and  signs  of  disease  at  one  apex  gradually  become  manifest.  About 
one-third  of  all  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  subsequently  have  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

(e)  With  Labynqeal  Symptoms. — The  primary  localization  may  be  in 
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the  laFTiix,  though  in  a  majority  of  the  instances  in  which  budcineae  and 
laryngeal  symptoms  are  the  first  noticeable  features  of  the  disease  there  are 
doubtless  foci  already  existing  in  the  lung.  The  group  of  cases  in  which  for 
many  months  throat  and  larynx  symptoms  precede  the  manifestations  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  very  important  one. 

(/)  Onset  with  H^moptybib. — Frequently  the  very  first  symptom  is 
a  brisk  hiemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  following  which  the  pulmonary  symptoms 
may  come  on  with  great  rapidity.  In  other  cases  the  htemoptysia  recurs,  and 
it  may  be  months  before  the  symptoms  become  well  established.  In  a  majority 
of  these  cases  the  local  tuberculous  lesion  exists  at  the  date  of  the  hemoplysis. 
Blood-streaked  sputum  may  have  the  same  significance. 

(g)  With  Toberculosis  op  the  CervIco-axillaht  Glands. — Preceding 
the  onset  of  pulmonary  disease  for  months,  or  even  for  years,  the  lymph- 
glands  of  the  neck  or  of  the  neck  and  axilla  of  one  side  may  be  enlarged. 
These  cases  are  of  importance  because  of  the  latency  of  the  pulmonary  lesions 
and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  such  patients  the  corresponding  apex  of 
the  lung  may  be  extensively  involved. 

(ft)  With  Nervous  Symptoms. — Malaise,  fatigue  and  indefinite  nervous 
disturbances  with  loss  of  weight  may  be  the  marked  features  and  suggest 
neurasthenia. 

(t)  Bronchial  Symptoms. — In  by  far  the  largest  number  of  all  cases 
the  onset  is  with  a  btvtu:hitie,  or,  as  the  patient  expresses  it,  a  neglected  cold. 
There  has  been,  perhaps,  a  liabili^  to  catch  cold  easily  or  the  patient  has 
been  subject  to  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh;  then,  following  some  unusual  expo- 
sure, a  cough  begins,  which  may  be  frequent  and  irritating.  The  examination 
of  the  lungs  may  reveal  localized  moist  sounds  at  one  apex  and  perhaps 
wheezing  bronchitic  raiea  in  other  parts.  In  a  few  cases  the  early  symptoms 
are  often  suggestive  of  asthma  with  marked  wheeEing  and  diQuse  piping 
rUles. 

(/)  Miacellaneovi  Oroup.  (I)  Following  ac.ite  infections,  such  as  in- 
fluenza. (2)  With  or  after  pregnancy.  (3)  After  an  operation  in  which 
ether  ameBthesia  was  used.  (4)  In  association  with  ischio-rectal  abscess  and 
fistula-in-ano.    In  all  of  these  an  inactive  process  may  be  rendered  active. 

Symptoms. — In  discussing  the  symptoms  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  disease 
into  three  periods:  the  first  embracing  the  time  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  tubercles;  the  second,  when  they  soften;  and  the  third,  when 
there  is  a  formation  of  cavities.  Unfortunately,  these  anatomical  stages  can 
not  be  satisfactorily  correlated  with  corresponding  clinical  periods,  and  we 
often  find  that  a  patient  in  the  third  stage  with  a  well-marked  cavity  is  in  a 
far  better  condition  and  has  greater  prospects  of  recovery  than  a  patient  in 
the  first  stage  with  diffuse  consolidation.  It  is  therefore  better  perhaps  to 
disregard  them  altogether. 

Local  Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  chest  may  be  early  and  troublesome  or 
absent  throughout.  It  is  usually  associated  with  pleurisy,  and  may  be  sharp 
and  stabbing  in  character,  and  either  constant  or  felt  only  during  coughing. 
Perhaps  the  commonest  situation  is  in  the  lower  thoracic  Bone,  though  in  some 
instances  it  is  beneath  the  scapula  or  referred  to  the  apex.  The  attacks  may 
recur  at  long  intervals.  Intercostal  neuralgia  occasionally  occurs  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
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Cough  is  oue  of  the  earliest  Eymptoms,  and  is  present  in  the  majority  of 
cases  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  distinctive  about 
it  At  first  dry  and  hacking,  and  perhaps  scarcely  exciting  the  attention  of  the 
patient,  it  subsequently  becomes  looser,  more  constant,  and  associated  with  a 
glairy,  muco-purulsnt  expectoration.  In  the  early  stages  the  cough  is  bronchial 
in  its  origin.  When  cavities  have  formed  it  becomes  more  paroxysmal,  and  is 
most  mariied  in  the  morning  or  after  a  sleep.  Cough  is  not  a  constant  syinp- 
tom,  however,  and  a  patient  may  present  himself  with  well-marked  excavation 
at  one  apex  who  declares  that  he  has  had  little  or  no  cough.  So,  too,  there 
may  be  well-marked  physical  signs,  dulnese  and  moist  sounds,  without  either 
expectoration  or  cough.  In  well-established  cases  the  nocturnal  paroxysms  are 
most  distressing  and  prevent  sleep.  The  cough  may  be  of  such  persistence  and 
severity  as  to  cause  vomiting,  and  the  patient  becomes  rapidly  emaciated  from 
loss  of  food — Morton's  cough  ( Phthisiologia,  1689,  p.  101).  The  laryngeal 
complications  give  a  peculiarly  husky  quality  to  the  cough,  and  when  erosion 
and  ulceration  have  proceeded  far  in  the  vocal  cords  the  coughing  becomes 
much  less  effective. 

Sputum. — This  varies  greatly  in  amount  and  character  with  the  different 
stages.  There  are  patients  with  well-marked  local  signs  at  one  apex,  with 
slight  cough  and  moderately  high  fever,  without  a  trace  of  expectoration.  So, 
also,  there  are  instances  with  the  most  extensive  consolidation  (caseous  pneu- 
monia) and  high  fever,  but  without  enough  expectoration  to  enable  an  exami- 
nation for  bacilli  to  be  made.  In  the  early  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the 
sputum  is  chiefly  catarrhal  and  has  a  glairy,  sago-like  appearance,  due  to  the 
presence  of  alveolar  cells  which  have  undergone  the  myeline  degeneration. 
There  is  nothing  distinctive  or  peculiar  in  this  form  of  expectoration,  which 
may  persist  for  months  without  indicating  serious  trouble.  The  earliest  trace 
of  characteristic  sputum  may  show  the  presence  of  small  grayish  or  greenish- 
gray  purulent  masses.  These,  when  coughed  up,  are  always  suggestive  and 
should  be  the  portions  picked  out  for  microscopic  examination.  As  softening 
comes  on,  the  expectoration  becomes  more  profuse  and  purulent,  but  may  still 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  alveolar  epithelium.  Finally,  when  cavities 
exist,  the  sputum  assumes  the  so-called  nummular  form ;  each  mass  is  isolated, 
flattened,  greenish-gray  in  color,  quite  airless,  and,  when  spat  into  water,  sinks 
to  the  bottom. 

By  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum  we  determine  whether  the 
procesB  ie  tuberculous,  and  whether  softening  has  occurred.  The  bacilli  in 
stained  preparations  are  seen  as  elongated,  slightly  curved,  red  rods,  sometimes 
presenting  a  beaded  appearance.  They  are  frequently  in  groups  of  three  or 
four,  but  the  number  varies  considerably.  Only  one  or  two  may  be  found 
in  a  preparation,  or,  in  some  instances,  they  are  so  abundant  that  the  entire 
field  is  occupied.    Bepeated  examinations  may  be  necessary. 

Tha  continued  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  «  an  infailible 
iadicaiion  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis.  One  or  two  may  possibly  be  due 
to  accidental  inhalation.  A  number  may  come  from  a  spot  of  softening  3  by  3 
cm.    In  the  nummular  sputa  of  later  stages  the  bacilli  are  very  abundant. 

Elastic  tissue  may  be  derived  from  the  bronchi,  the  alveoli,  or  from  the 
arterial  coats;  and  naturally  the  appearance  of  the  tissue  will  vary  with  the 
locality  from  which  it  comes.    In  tiie  examination  for  this  it  is  not  necessary 
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to  boil  the  sputum  with  caustic  potash.  In  almost  all  instances  if  the  sputum 
is  spread  in  a  sufficiently  thin  layer  the  fragments  of  elastic  tissue  can  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye.  The  thick,  purulent  portions  are  placed  upon  a  glass 
plate  16  X  16  cm.  and  flattened  into  a  thin  layer  by  a  second  glass  plate 
10  X  10  cm.  In  this  compressed  grayish  layer  between  the  glass  slips  any 
fragments  of  elastic  tissue  show  on  a  black  background  as  grayish-yellow 
spots  and  can  either  be  examined  at  once  under  a  low  power  or  the  uppermost 
piece  of  glass  is  slid  along  until  the  fragment  is  exposed,  when  it  is  picked 
out  and  placed  upon  the  ordinary  microscopic  slide.  Fragments  of  bread 
and  collections  of  milk-globules  may  also  present  an  opaque  white  appearance, 
but  with  a  little  practice  they  can  readily  be  recognized.  Fragments  of  epi- 
thelium from  the  tongue,  infiltrated  with  micrococci,  are  still  more  deceptive, 
but  the  miscroscope  at  once  shows  the  difference. 

The  bronchial  elastic  tissue  forms  an  elongated  network,  or  two  or  three 
long,  narrow  fibres  are  foand  close  together.  From  the  blood-vessels  a  some- 
what similar  form  may  be  seen  and  occasionally  a  distinct  sheeting  is  found 
as  it  it  had  come  from  the  intima  of  a  good-sized  artery.  The  elastic  tissue 
of  the  alveolar  wall  is  quite  distinctive;  the  fibres  are  branched  and  often  show 
the  outline  of  the  arrangement  of  the  air-cells.  The  elastic  tissue  from  bronchi 
or  alveoli  indicates  estensire  erosion  of  a  tube-and  softening  of  the  lung-tissue. 

Another  occasional  constituent  of  the  sputum  is  blood,  which  may  be  pres- 
ent as  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  expectoration  in  luemop^is  or  may 
simply  tinge  the  sputum.  In  chronic  cases  with  large  cavities,  in  addition  to 
bacteria,  various  form^  of  fungi  may  be  found,  of  which  the  aspergillus  is  the 
most  important.     Sarcinse  may  also  occur. 

Calcareottt  Fragments. — Formerly  a  good  deal  of  stress  was  laid  upon  their 
presence  in  the  sputum,  and  Morton  described  a  phthisis  a  calcvUa  tn  pulmoni- 
bits  generaiis.  Bayle  also  described  a  separate  form  of  phthisis  calculeuse. 
The  size  of  the  fragments  varies  from  a  small  pea  to  a  large  cherry.  As  a 
rule,  a  single  one  is  ejected ;  sometimes  large  numbers  are  coughed  up  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  They  are  formed  in  the  lung  by  the  calcification  of  case- 
ous masses,  and  it  is  said  also  occasionally  in  obstructed  bronchi.  They  may 
come  from  the  bronchial  glands  by  ulceration  into  the  bronchi,  and  there  is  a 
case  on  record  of  suffocation  in  a  child  from  this  cause. 

The  daily  amount  of  expectoration  varies.  In  rapidly  advancing  cases, 
with  much  cough,  it  may  reach  as  high  as  500  c.  c.  in  the  day.  In  cases  witji 
large  cavities  the  chief  amount  is  brought  up  in  the  morning.  The  expectora- 
tion of  tuberculous  patients  usually  has  a  heavy,  sweetish  odor,  and  occasion- 
ally it  is  fetid,  owing  to  decomposition  in  the  cavities. 

Hamoptysis. — One  of  the  most  famous. of  the  Hippocratic  axioms  says, 
"From  a  spitting  of  blood  there  is  a  spitting  of  pus."  The  older  writers 
thought  that  the  phthisis  was  directly  due  to  the  inflammatory  or  putrefactive 
changes  caused  by  the  hfemorrhage  into  the  lung.  Morton,  however,  in  his 
interesting  section,  Phithists  ab  HcBmoptoe,  rather  doubted  this  sequence. 
Laennec  and  Louis,  and  later  in  the  century  Traube,  regarded  the  hfemoptysia 
as  an  evidence  of  existing  disease  of  the  lung.  From  the  accurate  views  of 
Laennec  and  Louis  the  profession  was  led  away  by  Graves,  and  particalarly 
by  Niemeyer,  who  held  that  the  blood  in  the  air-cells  set  up  an  inflammatory 
process,  a  common  termination  of  which  was  caseation.     Since  Koch's  dis- 
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coTery  -we  have  leflrned  that  many  casee  in  which  the  physical  examination  is 
negative  show,  either  during  the  period  of  biemorrhage  or  immediately  after  it, 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  so  that  opinioD  has  veered  to  the  older  view, 
and  we  now  r^ard  the  appearance  of  heemoptyais  as  an  indication  pf  existing 
disease.  In  young,  apparently  healthy,  persons  cases  of  btemoptysis  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups.  In  the  first  the  bleeding  has  come  on  without  pre- 
monition, without  overexertion  or  injury,  and  there  is  no  family  history  of 
tubercnlosiB.  The  physical  examination  is  negative,  and  the  examination  of 
the  expectoraton  at  the  time  of  the  hemorrhage  and  subsequently  shows  no 
tnbercle  bacilli.  Such  instances  are  not  uncommon,  and,  though  one  may 
suspect  strongly  the  presence  of  some  focus  of  tuberculosis,  yet  the  individuals 
may  retain  good  health  for  many  years,  and  have  no  further  trouble.  Of  the 
386  cases  of  btemoptysis  noted  by  Ware  in  private  practice  6S  lecovered,  and 
pulmonaiy  disease  did  not  subsequently  occur. 

In  a  second  group  individuals  in  apparently  perfect  health  are  suddenly 
attacked,  perhaps  after  a  slight  exertion  or  during  some  athletic  exercises. 
The  physical  exaiiiination  is  also  negative,  but  tubercle  bacilli  are  found  some- 
times in  the  bloody  sputum,  more  frequently  a  few  days  later. 

In  a  third  set  of  cases  the  individuals  have  been  in  failing  health  for  a 
month  or  two,  but  the  symptoms  have  not  been  urgent  and  perhaps  not  noticed. 
Physical  examination  ^ows  the  presence  of  well-marked  tucerculous  disease, 
and  there  are  both  tubercle  bacilli  and  elastic  tissue  in  the  sputum. 

A  very  interestiog  study  of  the  subject  of  hsemoptyeis,  particularly  in  its 
relation  to  tuberculosis,  was  made  in  the  Prussian  army  by  Strieker.  During 
the  five  years  1890-'95  there  were  900  cases  admitted  to  the  hospitals;  in  480 
the  heemorrhage  came  on  without  recognizable  cause.  Of  these,  41?  cases,  86 
per  cent.,  were  certainly  or  probably  tuberculous.  In  only  8SI,  however,  was 
the  evidence  conclusive.  In  a  second  group  of  S13  cases  the  hsemorrliage  came 
on  during  the  military  exercise,  and  of  these  15  patients  were  shown  to  be 
tuberculous.  In  118  cases  the  hsemorrhage  followed  special  exercises,  as  in  the 
gymnasium  or  riding  or  swimming.  In  34  cases  it  occurred  during  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  voice  in  singing  or  in  giving  command  or  in  the  use  of  wind  in- 
stnunents.  A  group  of  24  cases  is  reported  in  which  the  haemorrhage  followed 
trauma,  either  a  fall  or  a  blow  upon  the  thorax.  In  7  of  these  tuberculosis 
was  positively  present,  and  in  6  other  cases  there  was  a  strong  probability  of 
its  existence. 

Among  the  conclusions  which  Strieker  draws  the  following  are  the  most 
important:  namely,  that  soldiers  attacked  with  hgemoptysis  without  special 
cause  are  in  at  least  86.8  per  cent,  tuberculous.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
hsemoptysis  follows  the  special  exercises,  etc.,  of  military  service  at  least  74.4 
per  cent,  are  tuberculous.  In  the  cases  which  come  on  during  swimming  or 
as  a  consequence  of  direct  injury  to  the  thorax  about  one-half  are  not  associ- 
ated with  tuberculosis. 

Hemoptysis  occurs  in  from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  pulmonary 
tabercnlosis.    It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

In  a  majority  of  all  cases  the  bleeding  recurs.  Sometimes  it  is  a  special 
feature  throughout  the  disease,  so  that  a  btemorrhagic  form  has  been  recog- 
nized.   The  aipount  of  Wood  brought  up  varies  from  a  couple  of  drama  U)  ^ 
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pint  or  more.  Id  '69  per  cent,  of  4,125  cases  of  heemop^sis  at  the  Brompton 
Hospital  the  amoant  brought  up  was  under  half  an  ounce. 

A  distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  hfemoptysis  early  in  the  disease 
and  that  which  occurs  in  the  later  periods.  In  the  former  the  bleeding  is 
usually  slight,  is  apt  to  recur,  and  fatal  hsemorrhage  is  very  rare.  In  these 
cases  the  bleeding  is  usually  from  small  areas  of  softening  or  from  early 
erosions  in  the  bronchial  mucosa.  In  the  later  periods,  after  cavities  have 
formed,  the  bleeding  is,  as  a  rule,  more  profuse  and  is  more  apt  to  be  fat&l. 
Single  large  hiemorrhages,  proving  quickly  fatal,  are  very  rare,  except  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease.  In  these  cases  the  bleeding  comes  either  from 
an  erosion  of  a  good-sized  vcskcI  in  the  wall  of  a  cavity  or  from  the  rupture 
of  an  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

The  bleeding,  as  a  rule,  sets  in  suddenly.  Without  any  warning  the  pa- 
tient may  notice  a  warm  salt  taste  and  the  mouth  fills  with  blood.  It  may 
come  up  with  a  slight  cough.  The  total  amount  may  not  be  more  than  a  few 
drams,  and  for  a  day  or  two  the  patient  may  spit  up  small  quantities.  When 
a  large  vessel  is  eroded  or  an  aneurism  bursts,  the  amount  of  blood  brought 
up  is  large,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  a  pint  or  two  may  be  expectorated. 
Fatal  hiemorrhage  may  occur  into  a  very  large  cavity  withRut  any  blood 
being  coughed  up.  The  character  of  the  blood  is,  as  a  rule,  distinctive.  It 
is  frothy,  mixed  with  mucus,  generally  bright  red  in  color,  except  when  large 
amounts  are  expectorated,  and  then  it  may  be  dark.  The  sputum  may  remain 
blood-tinged  for  some  days,  or  there  are  brownish-black  streaks  in  it,  or 
friable  nodules  consisting  entirely  of  blood-corpuscles  may  be  coughed  up. 
Blood  moulds  of  the  smaller  bronchi  are  sometimes  expectorated. 

The  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum  in  hemorrhage  cases  is  most 
important.  If  carefully  spread  out,  there  may  be  noi«d,  even  in  an  apparently 
pure  hemorrhagic  mass,  little  portions  of  mucus  from  which  bacilli  or  elastic 
tissue  may  he  obtained.  Flick  and  others  have  called  attention  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  hEcmoptysis  is  associated  with  the  appearance  or  an  in- 
crease of  pneumococci  and  influenza  bacilli  in  the  sputum, 

DysptuBa  is  not  a  common  accompaniment  of  ordinary  tuberculosis.  The 
greater  part  of  one  lung  may  be  diseased  and  local  trouble  exist  at  the  other 
apex  without  any  shortness  of  breath.  Even  in  the  paroxysms  of  very  high 
fever  the  respirations  may  not  be  much  increased.  Dyspncca  occurs  (a)  with 
the  rapid  extension  in  both  lungs  of  e  broncho-pneumonia;  (b)  with  the  oc- 
currence of  miliary  tuberculosis;  (c)  sometimes  with  pneumothorax;  (d)  in 
old  cases  with  much  emphysema,  and  it  may  be  associated  with  cyanosis;  (e) 
in  cases  with  marked  adhesions  to  the  diaphragm  interfering  with  its  action ; 
{/)  and,  lastly,  in  long-standing  cases,  with  contrm'.od  apices  or  great  thick- 
ening of  the  pleura,  the  right  heart  is  enlarged,  and  the  dyspnixa  may  be 
cardiac. 

General  Symptoms. — F^er. — It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tem- 
perature varies  slightly  in  normal  individuals,  and  the  afternoon  range  may 
be  99°,  99.5°  or  even  100°  F.  The  difference  between  the  mouth  and  rectal 
temperature  may  be  a  full  degree,  and  in  young  full-blooded  persons,  in  the 
nervous,  and  after  exercise  the  normal  rectal  temperature  may  be  100.5*  or 
even  101°  F.  To  get  a  correct  idea  of  the  temperature  range  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  it  is  necessary  to  make  observations  every  two  hours  at  first.    The 
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usual  8  A.  H.  and  8  p.  M.  record  ie,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  very  deceptive, 
giving  neither  the  minimum  uor  maximum.  The  former  usually  occurs  be- 
tve«n  2  and  6  A.  H.,  and  the  latter  between  3  and  6  p.  m. 

Fever,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  aymptoms,  is  due  to  the 
effect  on  the  heat  centres  of  the  tosins  or  materials  absorbed  from  the  tuber- 
culous focus.  Later  in  the  disease  the  hectic  fever  is  caused  in  part  by  the 
absorption  of  the  bacterial  products  of  other  organisms.  From  a  small  spot 
of  disease  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  toxin  may  be  produced  to  disturb  the 
body  metabolism,  but  in  the  lymph  glands,  lungs,  and  boues,  from  progressing 
areas  of  infection  sufficient  absorption  takes  place  to  cause  fever.  It  is  an 
auto- inoculation  comparable  with  the  fever  produced  by  an  injection  of  tuber- 
culin. Anything  that  stimulates  the  local  lymph  and  blood  iiow  favors  the 
dJEcharge  of  the  toxins  and  causes  fever,  A  patient  at  rest  may  be  afebrile; 
after  exercise  the  temperature  may  be  102.5°,  due  to  an  auto- inoculation.  In 
acute  cases  the  fever  is  more  or  less  continuous,  resembling  that  of  typhoid 
fever  or  pneumonia,  .with  slight  morning  remissions.  It  may  set  in  with  a 
chill  and  be  followed  by  sweats,  and  there  are  cases  with  a  marked  intermit- 
tent pjTexia  from  the  onset.  As  a  rule,  the  degree  of  activity  of  the  local  proc- 
ess may  be  gauged  by  the  persistency  and  the"  range  of  the  fever;  and  fav- 
orable eases  are  those  in  which  the  temp^ature  yields  rapidly  to  rest.  In  a 
few  cases  progress  of  the  local  disease  continues  and  may  even  be  rapid 
without  fever.  The  temperature  of  consumptives  is  easily  influenced  by 
trivial  causes  which  would  not  affect  a  normal  person,  such  as  mental  excite- 
ment, exercise,  constipation,  etc.  The  patient  is  usually  aware  when  fever 
is  present  and  may  feel  more  comfortable  with  a  temperature  of  101",  Except 
the  sweating,  there  are  rarely  any  unpleasant  feelings  connected  with  it. 

With  breaking  down  of  the  lung-tissue  and  formation  of  cavities,  asso- 
ciated as  these  processes  always  are  with  suppuration  and  mixed  infection, 
the  fever  assumes  a  characteristically  intermittent  or  hectic  type.  For  a  large 
part  of  the  day  the  patient  is  not  only  afebrile,  but  the  temperature  is  sub- 
uormal.  In  the  annexed  two-hourly  chart,  from  a  case  of  chronic  tuberculosis 
of  the  lungs,  it  will  be  seen  that,  from  10  p.  u.  to  8  a.  k.  or  noon,  the  tem- 
perature continuously  fell  and  went  as  low  as  95°.  A  slow  rise  then  took 
place  through  the  late  morning  and  early  afternoon  hours  and  reached  its 
maximiim  between  G  and  10  p.  m.  As  shown  in  the  chart,  there  were  in  the 
three  days  about  forty-three  hours  of  pyrexia  and  twenty-nine  hours  of  apy- 
rexia.  The  rapid  fall  of  the  temperature  in  the  early  morning  hours  is  usually 
associated  with  sweating.  This  hectic,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  typical 
fever  of  septic  infection,  is  met  with  when  the  process  of  cavity  formation  and 
softening  is  advanced  and  extending. 

Sweating — Drenching  perspirations  are  common  and  are  one  of  the  most 
distressing  features  of  the  disease.  They  occur  usually  with  the  drop  in  the 
fever  in  the  early  morning,  or  at  any  time  in  the  day  when  the  patient  sleeps- 
They  may  come  on  early  in  the  disease,  but  are  more  persistent  and  frequent 
after  cavities  have  formed.     Some  patients  escape  altogether. 

The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency  and  usually  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  fever.  Even  when  at  rest  and  afebrile  the  pulse  may  be  rapid, 
but  the  excitement  of  counting  it  may  increase  the  rate  20  to  30  beats.  The 
pulse  is  often  remarkably  full,  soft  and  compressible;  even  after  recovery  it 
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ma;  remain  rapid.    Pulsation  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  capill&ries  and 
in  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 

Emaciation  is  a  pronounced  feature,  from  which  the  two  common  names 
of  the  disease  have  been  derived.  The  loss  of  weight  is  gradual  and,  if  the 
disease  is  extending,  progressive.  The  scales  give  one  of  the 'best  indications 
of  the  progress  of  the  patient.  It  is  most  rapid  early  in  the  disease,  when  the 
patient  may  lose  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  pounds  a  week;  and  usually  is  in 
direct  relation  to  the  intensity  -and  duration  of  the  fever.  With  the  arrest  of 
the  progress  and  the  fall  in  temperaure  the  patient  usually  begins  to  regain 
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weight.  The  average  gain  in  weight  of  901  patients  at  the  Adirondack  Sana* 
torium  was  fourteen  pounds  (L.  Brown).  A  gain  of  two  pounds  a  week  is 
satisfactory.  Loss  of  strength  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  and  quite  inde- 
pendent of  loss  of  weight.    Early  debility  may  be  a  marked  feature. 

Physical  Signs. —  (a)  Inspection. — The  shape  of  the  chest  ia  often  sug- 
gestive, though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  disease  may  be  met  with  in 
chests  of  any  build.  Practically,  however,  in  &  considerable  proportion  of 
cases  the  thorax  is  long  and  narrow,  with  vefy  wide  intercostal  spaces,  the 
ribs  more  vertical  in  direction,  and  the  costal  angle  very  narrow.  The  scap- 
ulffi  are  "winged,"  a  point  noted  by  Hippocrates.    Another  type  of  chest  which 
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is  very  common  is  that  whicli  is  flattened  in  the  antero-posterioi  diameter. 
The  costal  cartilages  may  be  prominent  and  the  sternum  depressed.  Occa- 
eionally  the  lower  sternum  forme  a  deep  concavity,  the  so-called  funnel  breast 
{Trichter-Brutt) .  Special  examination  should  be  made  of  the  clavicular 
regions  to  see  if  one  clsTicle  stands  out  more  distinctly  than  the  other,  or  if 
the  spaces  above  or  below  it  are.  more  marked.  Defective  expansion  at  one 
apex  ie  an  early  and  important  sign.  The  condition  of  expansion  of  the  lower 
zone  of  the  thorax  may  be  well  estimated  by  inspection.  The  condition  of  the 
prscordia  should  also  be  noted,  as  a  wide  area  of  impulse,  particularly  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  interspaces,  often  results  from  disease  of  the  left 
apex.  From  a  point  behind  the  patient,  looking  over  the  shoulders,  one  can 
often  better  estimate  the  relative  expansion  of  the  apices.  Atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  sHoulder-girdle  on  the  affected  side  is  not  uncommon,  and  a 
slight  scoliosis  may  be  present.  Movement  may  be  restricted  on  the  affected 
side,  particularly  at  the  apex.  Pleurisy  with  adhesions  or  with  effusion, 
fibrosis,  and  pneumonic  consolidation  may  limit  the  movement  of  one  side. 
The  Litten  phenomenon  (seen  best  on  the  right  side)  may  be  restricted  in 
extent  or  absent.  The  chest  expansion  may  be  much  reduced.  It  should  be 
recorded  carefully  at  the  £rst  examination. 

(b)  Palpation. — Deficiency  in  expansion  at  the  apices  or  bases  is  perhaps 
best  gauged  by  placing  the  hands  in  the  subclavicular  spaces  and  then  in  the 
lateral  regions  of  the  chest  and  asking  the  patient  to  draw  slowly  a  full  breath. 
Standing  behind  the  patient  and  placing  the  thumbs  in  the  supraclavicular  and 
the  fingers  in  the  infraclavicular  spaces  one  can  judge  accurately  as  to  the 
relative  mobility  of  the  two  sides.  Disease  at  an  apex,  though  early  and 
before  dulness  is  at  all  marked,  may  be  indicated  by  deficient  expansion.  The 
tactile  fremitus  is  increased  vherever  there  is  local  growth  of  tubercle  or  ex- 
tensive caseation.  In  comparing  the  apices  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  normally  the  fremitus  is  stronger  over  the  right  than  the  left  In  the 
later  stages,  when  cavities  form,  the  tactile  fremitus  is  usually  much  exag- 
gerated over  them.  When  the  pleura  is  greatly  thickened  the  fremitus  may  ha 
diminished. 

(c)  Percussion. — Tubercles,  inflammatory  products,  fibroid  changes,  and 
cavities  produce  important  changes  in  the  pulmonary  resonance.  There  may 
be  localized  disease,  even  of  some  extent,  without  inducing  much  alteration, 
as  when  the  tubercles  are  scattered  there  is  air-containing  tissue  between  them. 
In  incipient  cases  percussion  may  be  negative,  28  out  of  201  in  L.  Brown's 
series.  It  requires  a  fair-sized  area  of  infiltration  to  cause  a  change  in  the 
percussion  note,  4x6  cm.,  according  to  Cornet.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
valuable  signs  is  defective  resonance  upon  and  above  a  clavicle.  In  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  all  cases  the  dulnees  is  first  noted  in  these  regions.  The 
comparison  between  the  two  sides  should  be  made  also  when  the  breath  is  held 
after  a  full  inspiration,  as  the  defective  resonance  may  then  be  more  clearly 
marked.  In  the  early  stages  the  percussion  note  is  usually  higher  in  pitch, 
and  it  may  require  an  experienced  ear  to  detect  the  difference.  In  recent  con- 
solidation from  caseous  pneumonia  the  percussion  note  often  has  a  tympanitic 
quality.  A  wooden  dulness  is  rarely  heard  except  in  old  cases  with  extensive 
fibroid  diange  at  the  apex  or  base.  Over  large,  thin-walled  cavities  at  the 
apex  the  so-called  cracked-pot  sound  may  be  obtained.    Percussion  should  bq 
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carefully  done  in  the  supraspinous  fossae  and  the  interscapular  space,  as  thej 
correspond  to  very  important  areas  early  involved  in  the  disease.  By  light 
percussion  along  the  border  of  the  trapezius  and  in  the  supraclavicular  and 
BupraepinouB  fossie,  areas  of  apical  resonance  may  be  mapped  out  (Kronig's 
apical  resonance  zones).  Under  normal  conditions  the  areas  are  equal  on  the 
two  side^.  Consolidation  or  retrartion  of  an  apex  causes  definite  narrowing 
of  the  zone  on  the  affected  side.  The  procedure  requires  considerable  skill.  It 
gives  valuable  information  in  the  early  stage  of  infiltration.  Goldschelder 
uses  a  special  pleixinieter  and  percusses  out  the  borders  of  the  apex  of  the  lung 
projecting  above  the  clavicle.  The  method  is  less  satisfactory  than  that  of 
Kronig.  In  cases  with  numerous  isolated  cavities  at  the  apex,  without  much 
fibroid  tissue  or  thickening  of  the  pleura,  the  percussion  note  may  show  little 
change,  and  the  contrast  between  the  signs  obtained  on  auscultation  and  per- 
cussion is  most  marked.  In  the  direct  percussion  of  the  chest,  particularly  in 
thin  patients  over  the  pectorals,  one  frequently  sees  the  phenomenon  known  as 
mt/oidema,  a  local  contraction  of  the  muscle  causing  bulging,  which  persists 
for  a  variable  period  and  gradually  subsides.    It  has  no  special  significance. 

(d)  Auscultation. — Feehle  breath-sounds  are  among  the  most  character- 
istic early  signs,  since  not  as  much  air  enters  the  tubes  and  vesicles  of  the 
affected  area.  It  is  well  at  first  always  to  compare  carefully  the  corresponding 
points  on  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  without  asking  the  patient  either  to  draw 
a  deep  breath  or  to  cough.  With  early  apical  disease  the  inspiration  on  quiet 
breathing  may  be  scarcely  audible.  Expiration  is  usually  prolonged.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  eases  in  which  the  earliest  sign  is  a  harsh,  rude,  respira- 
tory murmur.  On  deep  breathing  it  is  frequently  to  be  noted  that  inspiration 
is  jerking  or  wavy,  the  so-called  "cog-wheel"  rhythm ;  which,  however,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  tuberculosis.  With  extension  of  the  disease  the  inspiratory 
murmur  is  harsh,  and,  when  consolidation  occurs,  whiffing  and  bronchial. 
With  these  changes  in  the  character  of  the  murmur  there  are  rales.  The  pa- 
tient should  first  breathe  quietly,  then  take  a  full  breath,  and  then  cough. 
When  heard  with  quiet  breathing,  if  they  persist  and  are  present  in  one  area 
only,  they  are  of  great  importance.  The  fine  rustling  crepitus  at  one  or  both 
apices  which  is  heard  when  the  patient  first  takes  a  deep  breath  is  of  no  mo- 
ment It  may  also  be  present  at  the  bases.  B^les  at  the  end  of  deep  inspira- 
tion which  disappear  on  repeated  breathing  may  also  be  disregarded.  Riles 
which  are  brought  out  by  cdughing  (most  useful  during  expiration),  which  per- 
sist, ftnd  are  repeatedly  heard  at  the  same  spot  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 
It  is  of  equal  import  when  moist,  clicking  riles  are  present  with  change  in 
the  percussion  note.  Attention  to  these  rules  will  save  many  of  the  unneces- 
sary diagnoses  of  pulmooary  tuberculosis  made  on  auscultatory  signs  alone. 

When  softening  occurs  the  rales  are  louder  and  have  a  bubbling,  some- 
times a  characteristic  clicking  quality.  These  "moist  sounds,"  as  they  are 
called,  when  associated  with  change  in  the  percussion  resonance  are  extremely 
suggestive.  When  cavities  form  the  rftles  are  louder,  more  gurgling,  and  reso- 
nant in  quality.  When  there  is  consolidation  of  any  extent  the  breath  sounds 
are  tubular,  and  in  the  large  excavations  loud  and  cavernous,  or  have  an  am- 
phoric quality.  In  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  lobe  and  in  the  opposite 
lung  the  breath  sounds  may  be  harsh  and  even  puerile.  The  vocal  resonance 
is  usually  increased  in  all  stages  of  the  process,  and  bronchophony  and  pec- 
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toriloqny  are  met  with  in  the  regions  of  consolidation  and  over  cavitiesi  Pleti- 
ritic  friction  may  be  present  at  any  stage  and,  as  mentioned  before,  occurs 
Tery  early.  There  are  caaes  in  which  it  is  a  marked  feature  throughout. 
When  the  lappet  of  lung  over  the  heart  is  involved  there  may  be  a  pleuro- 
pericardial  friction,  and  when  this  area  is  consolidated  there  may  be  curious 
clicking  rales  eynchronous  with  the  heart-beat,  due  to  the  compression  by  the 
heart  of  this  portion  with  expulsion  of  air  from  it.  An  interesting  ausculta- 
tory sign  met  with  in  thin-chested  persons,  in  nervone  patients,  and  often  in 
early  pulmonary  tuberculoais  is  the  so-called  cardio-respiratory  murmur,  a 
whiffing  systolic  bruit  due  to  the  propulsion  of  air  out  of  the  tubes  by  the 
impulse  of  the  heart.  It  is  best  heard  during  inspiration  and  in  the  antero- 
lateral regions  of  the  chest 

A  systolic  murmur  is  frequently  heard  in  the  subclavian  artery  on  either 
side,  the  pulsation  of  which  may  be  very  visible.    The  murmur  is  in  all  prob- 
ability due  to  pressure  on  the  veseels  by  the  thickened  pleura, 
The  signs  of  cavity  may  be  here  briefly  enumerated. 

(1)  When  there  is  not  much  thickening  of  the  pleura  or  condensation  of 
the  surrounding  lung-tissue,  the  percussion  sound  may  he  full  and  clear,  re- 
sembling the  normal  note.  More  commonly  there  is  defective  resonance  or  a 
tympanitic  quality  which  may  at  times  be  purely  amphoric.  The  pitch  of  the 
percussion  note  changes  over  a  cavity  when  the  mouth  is  opened  or  closed 
(Wintrich's  sign),  or  it  may  be  brought  out  more  clearly  on  change  of  posi- 
tion. The  cracked-pot  sound  is  obtainable  over  tolerably  large  cavities  with 
thin  walls  or  when  one  cavity  is  above  another.  It  is  best  elicited  by  a  firm, 
quick  stroke,  the  patient  at  the  time  having  the  mouth  open.  In  those  tare 
instances  of  almost  total  excavation  of  one  lung  the  percussion  note  may  be 
amphoric  in  quality.  (2)  On  auscultation  the  so-called  cavernous  sounds  are 
heard :  (i)  Various  grades  of  modified  breathing — blowing  oi-  tubular,  caver- 
nous or  amphoric.  There  may  he  a  curiously  sharp  hissing  sound,  as  if  the 
air  was  passing  from  a  narrow  opening  into  a  wide  space.  In  very  large 
cavities  both  inspiration  and  expiration  may  be  typically  amphoric,  (ii) 
There  are  coarse  bubbling  riles  which  have  a  resonant  quality,  and  on  cough- 
ing may  have  a  metallic  or  ringing  character.  On  coughing  they  are  often 
loud  and  gurgling.  In  very  large  tbin-walled  cavities,  and  more  rarely  in 
medium-sized  cavities,  surrounded  by  recent  consolidation,  the  rales  may  have 
a  distinctly  amphoric  echo,  simulating  those  of  pneumothorax.  There  are  dry 
cavities  in  which  no  rales  are  heard,  (iii)  The  vocal  resonance  is  greatly  in- 
tensified, and  whispered  bronchophony  is  clearly  heard.  In  large  apical  cavities 
the  heart-sounds  are  well  heard,  and  occasionally  there  may  be  an  intense 
systolic  murmur,  probably  always  transmitted  to,  and  not  produced,  as  has 
been  supposed,  in  the  cavity  itself.  In  large  excavations  of  the  left  apex  the 
heart  impulse  may  cause  gurgling  sounds  or  clicks  synchronous  with  the 
systole.  They  may  even  be  loud  enough  to  he  heard  at  a  little  distance  fJom 
the  chest  wall,  A  large  cavity  with. smooth  walls  and  thin  fluid  contents  may 
give  the  suceussion  sound  when  the  trunk  is  abruptly  shaken  (Walshe),  and 
even  the  coin  sound  may  be  obtained, 

Pteudo-cavemoua  signs  may  be  caused  by  an  area  of  consolidation  near  a 
large  bronchus.    The  condition  may  be  most  deceptive — the  high-pitched  or 
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tympanitic  peicoBsioD  note,  the  tubular  or  cavernous  breathing,  and  the 
resonant  r&les  simulate  closely  the  signs  of  cavity. 

3.  Fibroid  Tuberculoeia 

In  their  monograph  on  Fibroid  Diseases  of  the  Long,  Clark,  Hadley,  and 
Chaplin  make  the  following  classification:  1.  Pure  fibroid — a  condition  in 
whit^  there  is  no  tubercle.  2.  Tuberculo-fibroid  disease — a  condition  pri- 
marily  tuberculous,  but  which  has  run  a  fibroid  course.  3.  Fibro-tuberculoua 
disease — a  condition  primarily  fibroid,  but  which  has  become  tuberculous. 
The  tuberculo-fibroid  form  may  come  on  gradually  as  a  sequence  of  a  chronic 
tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  or  follow  a  chronic  tuberculous  pleurisy.  In 
other  instances  the  process  supervenes  upon  ordinary  ulcerative  tuberculosis. 
The  disease  becomes  limited  to  one  apex,  the  cavil?  is  surrounded  by  layers  of 
dense  fibrous  tissue,  the  pleura  is  thickened,  and  the  lower  lobe  is  gradually 
invaded  by  the  sclerotic  change.  Ultimately  a  picture  is  produced  little  if  at 
all  different  from  the  condition  known  as  cirrhosis  of  the  lungs.  It  may  even 
be  difficult  to  say  that  the  process  is  tuberculous,  but  in  advanced  cases  the 
bacilli  are  usually  present  in  the  walls  of  the  cavity  at  the  apex,  or  old,  en- 
capsulated caseous  areas  are  present,  or  there  may  be  tubercles  at  the  apex 
of  the  other  lung  and  in  the  bronchial  glands.  Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is 
present;  the  right  ventricle,  sometimes  the  entire  heart,  is  hypertropbied. 

The  disease  is  chronic,  lasting  from  ten  to. twenty  or  more  years,  during 
which  time  the  patient  may  have  fair  health.  The  chief  symptoms  are  cough, 
often  paroxysmal  in  character  and  most  marked  in  the  morning,  and  dyspnoea 
on  exertion.  The  expectoration  is  purulent,  and  in  some  instances,  when  the 
bronchiectasis  is  extensive,  fetid.    There  is  rarely  any  fever. 

The  physical  signs  are  very  characteristic.  The  chest  is  sunken  and  the 
shoulder  lower  on  the  affected  side ;  the  heart  is  often  drawn  over  and  dis- 
placed. If  the  left  lung  is  involved  there  may  be  an  unusually  large  area 
of  cardiac  pulsation  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  interspaces.  Heart  mur- 
murs are  common.  There  are  dulness  and  deficient  tactile  fremitus  over  the 
affected  side,  except  over  cavities  where  fremitus  is  increased.  At  the  apex 
there  may  be  well-marked  cavernous  sounds;  at  the  base,  distant  bronchial 
breathing.  In  some  cases  the  other  lung  becomes  involved,  or  the  patient  has 
repeated  attacks  of  hEemoptysis,  in  one  of  which  he  dies.  As  a  result  of  the 
chronic  suppuration,  amyloid  degeneration  may  take  place;  dropsy  frequently 
supervenes  from  failure  of  the  right  heart. 

A  more  detailed  account  is  found  under  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung,  with  which 
this  form  is  clinically  identical. 

Complications  of  Pidmonary  Tvherculo^ 
In  the  Bespiratory  System. — The  larynx  is  rarely  spared  in  chronic  pul- 
monary tuberculosis.  The  first  symptom  may  be  huskiness  of  the  voice.  There 
are  pain,  particularly  in  swallowing,  and  a  cough  which  is  often  wheezing,  and 
in  the  later  stages  very  ineffectual.  Aphonia  and  dysphagia  are  the  two  most 
distressing  symptoms  of  the  laryngeal  involvement.  When  the  epiglottis  ie 
seriously  diseased  and  the  ulceration  extends  to  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx, 
the  pain  in  swallowing  may  be  very  intense,  or,  owing  to  the  imperfect  closure 
of  the  glottis,  there  may  be  coughing  spells  and  regurgitation  of  food  through 
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the  nostrilB.    Broncliitis  and  tracheitis  are  almost  invariable  accompauiments. 

Pntumonia  is  a  not  infrequent  complication  of  pulmonary  tuberculoBie. 
It  may  run  a  perfectly  normal  course,  while  in  other  instancee  reBolution  may 
be  delayed,  and  one  ie  in  doubt,  in  spite  of  tbe  abruptness  of  the  onset,  as  to 
the  presence  of  a  simple  or  a  tuberculous  pueumonia.  In  some  cases  a  pneu- 
monia ie  a  terminal  complication. 

Emphysema  of  the  uninvolved  portions  of  the  lung  is  common,  rarely  pro- 
ducing any  special  symptoms.  There  are,  hovever,  cases  of  chronic  tubercu- 
losis in  which  emphysema  dominates  the  picture,  and  in  which  the  condition 
comes  on  slowly  during  a  period  of  many  years.  General  subcutaneous  em- 
physema, met  with  in  a  few  rare  cases,  is  due  either  to  perforation  of  tbe 
trachea  or  to  tbe  rupture  of  a  cavity  adherent  to  the  chest  wall. 

Qangrene  of  the  lung  is  an  occasional  event,  due  in  almost  all  instances 
to  sphacelus  in  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  rarely  in  the  lung-tissue  itself. 

Complications  in  the  Pleura. — A  dry  pleurisy  is  a  very  common  accom- 
paniment of  the  early  stages  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  always  a  conservative,  use- 
ful process.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  extensive,  and  friction  murmurs  may  be 
heard  over  the  sides  and  back.  The  cases  with  dry  pleurisy  and  adhesions  are, 
of  course,  much  less  liable  to  the  dangers  of  pneumothorax.  Pleurisy  with 
effusion  more  commonly  precedes  than  occurs  in  the  course  of  pulmonary 
tubercnlosis.  Still,  it  is  common  enough  to  meet  with  cases  in  which  a  sero- 
Sbriuoua  effusion  arises  in  the  course  of  the  chronic  disease.  There  are  cases 
in  which  it  is  a  special  feature,  and  it  aeems  to  favor  chronicity.  A  patient  may 
during  a  period  of  four  or  6ve  years  have  signs  of  local  disease  at  one  apex  with 
recurring  effusion  in  the  same  Bide.  Owing  to  adhesionB  in  different  parts  of 
the  pleura,  the  effusion  may  be  encapsulated.  Hemorrhagic  effusions,  not  un- 
common in  connection  with  tuberculous  pleurisy,  are  comparatively  rare  in 
pulmonary  tuberculoEis.  Chyliform  or  milky  exudates  are  sometimes  found. 
Purulent  effusioua  are  not  frequent  apart  from  pneumothorax.  An  empyema, 
however,  may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease  or  ae  a  sequence  of  a  sero- 
fibrinous  exudate.  Pneumathoratr  is  an  extremely  common  complication. 
Of  49  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  23  were  tuberculous  (Emerson). 
It  may  prove  fatal  in  twenty-foiir  hours.  In  other  instances  a  pyo-pneumo- 
thorax  follows  and  the  patient  lingers  for  weeks  or  months.  In  a  third  group 
of  cases  it  seems  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  and  is  sometimes  produced  for  the 
therapeutic  effect. 

SymptMni  Eeferable  to  the  Other  Oi^fsna. — (a)  Cardio-vascuiar. — The 
retraction  of  the  left  upper  lobe  exposes  a  large  area  of  the  heart.  In  thin- 
chested  subjects  there  may  be  pulsation  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
interspaces  close  to  the  sternum.  Sometimes  with  much  retraction  of  the  left 
upper  lobe  the  heart  is  drawn  up.  A  systolic  murmur  over  the  pulmonary 
arcs  and  in  the  subclavian  arteries  is  common  in  all  stages.  Apical  murmurs 
are  not  infrequent  and  may  be  extremely  rough  and  harsh  without  necessarily 
indicating  that  endocarditis  !a  present.  The  association  of  heart  disease  wiiii 
tuberculosis  is  not,  however,  veiy  uncommon.  There  were  12  instances  of 
endocarditis  in  316  autopsies.  The  arterial  tension  is  usually  low  and  the 
capillary  resistance  lessened  bo  that  tbe  pulse  is  often  full  and  soft  even  in 
the  later  stages.  The  capillary  pulse  is  not  infrequently  found,  and  pulsation 
of  the  veins  in  the  back  of  the  hand  is  occasionally  seen. 
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(6)  Blood. — The  early  auteniia  is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the 
blood-count  rarely  sinks  below  two  millions  per  c.  mm.  The  blood-plates  are, 
as  a  rule,  enormously  increased  and  are  seen  in  the  withdrawn  blood  as  the 
so-called  Schultze's  granule  masses.  Without  any  significance,  they  are  of 
interest  chieSy  from  the  fact  that  eve0  few  years  some  tyro  announces  their 
discovery  as  a  new  diagnostic  sign  of  tuberculosis.  The  leucocytes  are  greatly 
increased,  particularly  in  the  later  stages. 

(c)  Qastro-intestinal  S^tem. — The  tongue  is  usually  furred,  hut  may 
be  clean  and  red.  Small  aphthous  ulcers  are  sometimes  distressing.  A  red 
line  on  the  gums,  a  symptom  to  which  at  one  time  miich  attention  was  paid 
as  a  special  feature  of  tuberculosis,  occurs  in  other  cachectic  states.  Extensive 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  pharynx,  associated  with  a  similar  affection  of  the 
larynx,  may  interfere  seriously  with  deglutition  and  prove  a  very  distressing 
and  intractable  symptom.    The  saliva  has  full  digestive  powers. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  stomach  is  rare.  Ulceration  may  occur  as  an  accidental 
complication  and  multiple  catarrhal  ulcers  are  not  uucommon.  Interstitial 
and  parenchymatous  changes  in  the  mucosa  are  common  (possibly  associated 
with  the  venous  stasis)  and  lead  to  atrophy,  but  these  cannot  always  be  con- 
nected with  the  symptoms,  and  they  may  be  found  when  not  expected.  On 
the  other  band,  when  tlie  gastric  symptoms  have  been  most  persistent  the 
mucosa  may  show  very  little  change.  It  is  impossible  always  to  refer  the 
anorexia,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  consumption  to  local  conditions.  The 
hectic  fever  and  the  neurotic  influences  must  be  taken  into  account,  as  they 
play  an  important  role,  There  is  interference  with  both  the  secretory  and 
motor  functions  early  in  the  course.    Hyperacidity  is  rare  (Mohler  and  Funk). 

Anorexia  is  often  a  marked  symptom  at  the  onset;  there  may  be  positive 
loathing  for  food,  and  even  small  quantities  cause  nausea.  Sometimes,  with- 
out auy  nausea  or  distress  after  eating,  the  feeding  of  the  patient  is  a  daily 
battle.  ^Yhen  practicable,  forced  alimentation  is  of  great  benefit  in  such 
eases.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  though  occasionally  troublesome  at  an  early 
period,  are  more  marked  in  the  later  stages.  The  latter  may  be  caused  by 
the  severe  attacks  of  coughing.  S,  H.  Habershon  refers  to  four  causes  of  vomit- 
ing: (1)  central,  as  from  tuberculous  meningitis;  (2)  pressure  on  the  vagi 
by  caseous  glands;  (3)  stimulation  from  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  vagus, 
either  pulmonary,  pharyngeal,  or  gastric;  and  (4)  mechanical  causes. 

€f  the  intestinal  symptoms  diarrhcea  is  the  most  serious.  It  may  como 
on  early,  but  is  more  usually  a  symptom  of  the  later  stages,  and  is  associated 
with  ulceration,  particularly  of  the  large  bowel.  Extensive  ulceration,  of  the 
ileum  may  exist  without  any  diarrhcea.  The  associated  catarrhal  condition 
may  account  in  part  for  it,  and  in  some  instances  the  amyloid  degeneration 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  Perforation  occurred  in  13  of  475  autopsies  in 
chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

(d)  Nervou3  System. — (1)  Focai  lesions  due  to  the  development  of 
coarse  tubercles  and  areas  of  tuberculous  meningo-encephalitis.  Aphasia,  for 
instance,  may  result  from  the  growth  of  meningeal  tubercles  in  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  or  even  hemiplegia  may  occur.  The  solitary  tubercles  are  more  com- 
mon in  the  chronic  tuberculosis  of  children.  (3)  Basilar  meningitis  is  an 
occasional  complication.  It  may  be  confined  to  the  brain,  though  more  com- 
monly it  is  a  (3)  cerebro-spinai  meningitis,  which  may  come  on  in  persons 
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wittioui  well-marked  local  signs  in  the  chest  bo  that  the  existence  of  pulmonary 
disease  is  not  diacovered  until  the  post  mortem.  (4)  Peripheral  neuritis, 
which  ie  not  common,  may  cause  an  extensor  paralysis  of  the  arm  or  leg, 
more  commonly  the  latter,  with  foot-drop.  It  is  usually  8  late  manifestation. 
(5)  The  brachial  plexus,  close  to  the  pleuro-pulmonary  apex,  is  sometimes 
iDToWed,  either  by  adhesion  to  the  tuberculous  glands  in  the  neighborhood  or 
in  the  thickening  of  the  tissues  about  the  pleura  itself.  There  may  be  pains 
in  the  arm,  trophic  disturbances  and  occasionally  paralysis,  particularly  in  the 
distribution  of  the  lower  cord  in  the  plexus.  (6)  Mental  symptoms.  It  was 
noted,  even  by  the  older  writers,  that  consumptives  had  a  peculiarly  hope- 
ful temperament,  and  the  spes  pktkisica  forms  a  curious  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  Patients  with  extensive  cavities,  high  fever,  and  too  weak  to  move 
will  often  make  plane  for  the  future  and  confidently  expect  to  recover. 

Apart  from  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  there  is  sometimes  in  chronic  tuber- 
culosis a  form  of  insanity  not  unlike  that  which  occurs  in  the  convalescence 
from  acute  affections, 

(e)  Eyes. — The  conjunctiva  is  rarely  involved.  Iritis  may  occur  and  not 
always  of  the  tuberculous  variety.  The  pupils  are  often  unduly  dilated. 
With  the  common  apical  pleurisy,  irregularity  of  the  pupils  may  be  present. 
Myosis  with  narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fissure  and  retraction  of  the  eye  or 
mydriasis  with  associated  vaso-motor  features  may  he  found  with  small  lesione 
of  the  apex  with  pleural  involvement. 

(/)  Hypertrophi/  of  the  mammary  gland  may  occur  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, most  commonly  in  males.  It  may  be  only  on  the  affected  side.  It 
is  a  chronic  interstitial,  non-tuberculous  mammitis  (Allot).  Mastitis  adoles- 
centium,  not  very  uncommon,  is,  not  necessarily  suggestive  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

(g)  Qenito-urinary  System. — The  urine  presents  no  special  peculiarities 
in  amount  or  constituents.  Fever,  however,  has  a  marked  influence  upon  it. 
Albumin  is  met  with  frequently  and  may  be  associated  with  the  fever,  or  is 
the  result  of  definite  changes  in  the  kidneys.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  present 
without  any  disease  of  the  kidney.  Amyloid  disease  of  the  kidneys  is  not 
uncommon.  Its  presence  is  shown  by  albumin  and  tube  casts,  and  sometimes 
l^  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine.  In  other  instances  there  is  dropsy, 
and  the  patients  have  all  the  characteristic  features  of  chronic  nephritis. 

Pua  in  the  vrine  may  be  due  to  disease  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  pelves 
of  the  kidneys.  In  some  instances  the  entire  urinary  tract  is  involved.  In 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  however,  extensive  tuberculous  disease  is  rarely  found 
in  the  urinary  organs.  Bacilli  may  occasionally  be  detected  in  the  urine. 
Hsematuria  is  not  a  very  common  symptom.  It  may  occur  occasionally  as  a 
result  of  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  and  pass  off,  leaving  the  urine  albuminous. 
In  other  instances  it  results  from  disease  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  bladder,  and 
is  associated  either  with  early  tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  membranes  or  moA 
commonly  with  ulceration.  In  a  medical  clinic  the  routine  inspection  of  the 
testes  for  tubercle  will  save  two  or  three  mistakes  a  year. 

(h)  Cutaneous  System. — The  skin  is  often  dry  and  harsh.  Local  tuber- 
cles occasionally  occur  on  the  hands.  There  may  be  pigmentary  staining, 
the  chloasma  phthistcorum,  which  is  more  common  when  the  peritoneum  is 
involved.    Upon  the  chest  and  the  bach  the  brown  stains  of  pityriasis  versicolor 
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are  very  frequent.  The  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  may  become  dry  and 
lanky.  The  terminal  phalanges,  in  chronic  casee,  become  clubbed  and  the 
nails  incurvated — the  Hlppociatic  fingere.  Landouzy  called  attention  to  a 
curious  bending,  usually  of  the  ring  and  little  fingers,  which  permits  of 
flexion,  but  not  of  extension — a  condition  which  he  calls  camptodactaly.  A 
remarkable  and  unusual  complication  is  general  emphysema,  which  may  re- 
sult from  ulceration  of  an  adherent  lung  or  perforation  of  the  larynx. 

Diagnosis  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 

With  fever,  well-marked  physical  signs  and  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  no  dis- 
ease is  more  easily  diagnosed.  Successful  treatment  depends  largely  upon 
early  diagnosis,  and  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  obscure,  variable, 
and  uncertain  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  initial  stage.  The  active  crusade 
against  the  disease  has  made  both  the  public  and  the  profession  moi«  alert, 
and  we  have,  as  so  often  happens,  gone  to  an  extreme,  and  are  apt  to  see 
early  tuberculosis  in  trivial  complaints.  This  is  based  on  the  experience  of 
cases  seen  in  consultation,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  records  of  institutions. 
Hamman,  in  charge  of  the  Fhipps  Tuberculosis  Dispensary  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  makes  the  interesting  confession  that  in  the  early  days, 
when  they  depended  on  slight  physical  signs  and  the  tuberculin  reaction, 
there  were  innumerable  early  eases,  but  with  a  wider  experience  and  greater 
confidence  in  clinical  symptoms  the  outlook  on  these  borderland  cases  has 
changed  completely,  and  they  are  found  to  keep  well  under  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  life,  in  spite  of  the  persistence  of  slight  abnormal  signs.  How 
important  this  feature  of  tuberculosis  work  has  become  is  also  indicated  by 
the  figures  for  the  Erst  year  at  the  Tuberculosis  Dispensary  of  the  Badcliffe 
Infirmary.  Of  the  580  cases,  all  sent  by  physicians,  243  were  found  not  to 
be  tuberculous !  One  lesson  from  the  work  of  the  past  few  years  is  that  we 
should  pay  more  attention  to  symptomB  than  to  physical  signs.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  points  of  special  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  early  cases : 

History. — Tuberculosis  in  the  family,  "Phthisical  habitus,"  unusual  ex- 
posure to  infection,  special  debilitating  circumstances,  as  worry,  grief,  dis- 
sipation, or  a  chronic  illness. 

SymptomL — Loss  of  weight,  loss  of  strength,  marked  nervous  and  physical 
exhaustion,  and  aniemia,  if  progressive  and  not  otherwise  accounted  for,  are 
of  first  importance.  Fever  is  at  once  a  most  trustworthy  and  the  moat  falla- 
cious symptom.  The  thermometer  has  needlessly  condemned  many  patients 
to  the  sanatorium.  Begard  should  be  had  to  the  points  already  mentioned 
in  speaking  of  the  fever.  In  nervous  persons,  particularly  in  stout,  flabby 
young  girls,  a  temperature  from  99.5"  to  100.5°  may  mean  nothing,  and 
the  rectal  temperature  is  often  very  deceptive:  if  taken  after  exercise  or 
excitement  it  may  be  a  degree  and  a  half  above  normal.  In  the  case  of  a 
flabby,  fat  girl  of  ten,  with  an  anxious  mother,  a  foolish  nurse,  and  an  alarm- 
ist doctor,  for  months  the  rectal  temperature  was  taken  hourly  during  the 
day;  the  child  had  been  in  bed;  there  was  no  cough,  and  the  only  physical 
sign  a  few  rustling  riles  at  one  apex.  The  cure  followed  rapii^y  on  the 
breaking  of  the  thermometer  and  getting  rid  of  the  nurse.  In  a  suspicious 
ceae  a  two-hour  temperature  record  should  be  taken  during  the  day  for  tei| 
days  and  the  influepce  of  exercj^  uppn  ij  carefully  estiin^ted, 
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A  cough  ia  always  suspicious  in  the  young,  more  id  the  wiuter  than  in 
the  summer,  and  mote  in  the  morning  than  at  other  times  in  the  day.  Hiroat 
lud  sinuB  conditions  should  be  carefully  excluded,  particularly  the  irritation 
from  cigarette  smoking.  The  spitting  of  blood  has  been  considered  and  its 
importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  is  universally  recognised.  A  brisk, 
early  hsemoptysis  is  often  helpful,  not  only  for  the  positive  information  it 
gives  us,  but  for  its  useful  moral  effect  on  the  patient.  The  greater  the  care 
with  which  the  bloody  sputum  is  examined  the  more  likely  will  it  be  that 
bacilli  are  found. 

Spatom. — The  patient  should  be  instructed  to  collect  what  is  expectorated, 
particularly  early  in  the  morning,  and  everything  brought  up  should  be  sent. 
The  difficulty  in  private  practice  is  that  it  requires  a  long  series  of  eiamina- 
tiouB  to  exclude  positively  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli.  Time  and  again 
with  suspicious  cases,  or  in  pleurisy  with  effusion,  the  clinical  clerk  has  been 
asked  day  by  day  "Any  bacilli  yet?",  and  in  one  instance  there  were  none 
found  until  the  twentieth  examination !  Of  course,  in  private  practice  this  is 
impossible,  hut  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  or  two  negative  ezamina*- 
tione  are  not  sufficient  Various  methods  of  digesting  the  sputum  and  ex- 
amining the  centrifugalized  sediment  are  important  when  few  bacilli  are 
present.  The  antiformin  method  introduced  by  tlhlenhuth  is  simple  and 
often  reveals  tubercle  bacilli  missed  by  an  ordinary  examination. 

Fhynoal  Signs. — These  raise  the  difficulty.  At  present,  so  far  as  the 
lungs  are  Concerned,  the  position  resembles  that  of  twenty-five  years  ago  in 
respect  to  the  heart,  when  any  murmur  was  regarded  as  serious.  Now,  if  jre 
see  the  apex  beat  within  the  nipple  line  and  there  is  no  shortness  of  breath, 
and  the  pulse  is  regular,  we  discount  physical  signs  and  tell  the  patient  to 
live  a  rational  life.  This  is  what  we  should  do  with  many  cases  of  suspected 
early  tuberculosis.  If  the  symptoms  above  dealt  with  are  not  present,  "dis- 
connt"  the  physical  signs.  These  have  already  been  considered :  change  in  the 
character  of  the  respiratory  murmur  and  the  presence  of  r&les  are  the  two 
most  important,  as  duluess  is  rarely  present  in  early  cases.  Altogether  too 
much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  roughened  or  impure  inspiration  associated 
with  a  few  dry  riles.  Only  upon  repeated  examination  should  a  decision 
be  reached.  Practically,  in  these  early  cases,  we  have  two  groups — the  one 
with  symptoms  and  no  physical  signs,  and  the  other  with  physical  signs  and 
no  symptoms.     Of  the  two,  the  former  is  of  the  greater  importance. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  of  disease  in  the  lung,  caution  is  advisable  in 
patients  seen  for  the  first  time  with  fever  and  acute  symptoms.  Signs  may 
be  found  over  a  large  area,  but  these  may  be  due  principally  to  an  acute 
intercurrent  infection  and  lessen  materially  in  a  few  days. 

Certain  conditions  may  be  tvronglif  diagnosed  aa  tuberculous.  Foreign 
bodies  in  the  bronchi  may  be  a  cause  of  error.  In  patients  with  infection  of 
the  mouth  or  throat,  tonsillitis,  sinusitis,  and  adenoids,  there  may  be  a  per- 
sistent cough  with  bronchitis  and  fever.  Recognition  and  proper  treatment 
of  the  cause  may  result  in  the  prompt  disappearance  of  the  pulmonary  signs. 
In  some  cases  these  non-tuberculous  infections  may  cause  some  fibroid  change. 
There  are  certain  non-tuberculous  chronic  bronchial  and  pulmonary  diseases 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  Actinomycosis,  streptothrix  infec- 
tion, syphilis,  chronic  bronchitis,  and  bronchiectasis  are  in  this  group.     It  is 
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a  good  rule  that  with  signs  of  advanced  chronic  disease  in  the  lungs  and  no 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum,  the  condition  is  not  likely  to  be  tuberculous. 
A  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  based  on  marked  lung  changes  without  finding 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  often  wrong.  Atypical  forma  of  pneumonia, 
disease  of  the  pleura,  especially  apical,  cardiac  disease  and  aneurism  may 
lead  one  astray. 

Specific  Beaction. — Tvierculin  Test. — The  experience  of  observers  ia  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  testifies  to  its  value.  But  we  must  remember  the  re- 
action simply  means  that  the  organism  has  developed  a  responsive  activity 
to  tuberculous  infection,  and  by  no  means  indicates  that  an  individual  has 
tuberculous  disease,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  "disease."  From  the 
studies  made  at  the  Phipps  Dispensary,  the  conjunctival  test  was  found  of 
greater  v«lue  in  indicating  the  presence  of  an  active  lesion.  The  following 
conclusions  reached  by  Hamman  and  his  colleagues  appear  to  be  sane:  "When 
a  patient  fails  lo  react  to  either  test,  and  there  are  no  striking  symptoms  or 
physical  signs  of  pulmonary  disease,  we  feel  that  the  negative  diagnosis  has 
received  a  valuable  confirmation.  If  the  eye  reaction  is  positive,  this  is  a 
strong  indication  that  the  patient  has  an  active  tuberculous  focus;  if  symp- 
toms and  signs  are  present  it  is  an  important  aid  in  excluding  other  pulmo- 
nary conditions;  if  they  are  absent  it  marks  the  patient  as  a  suspect  •  •  * 
None  of  these  tests  can  replace  in  the  slightest  degree  a  carefully  taken  his- 
tory and  a  well-made  examination.  They  can  never  stand  censor  over  these ; 
rather  their  value  must  ultimately  be  adjudged  by  them.  They  are  aids  and 
nothing  more." 

While  the  cutaneous  and  conjunctival  are  the  more  important  as  a  routine 
procedure,  still  in  special  instances  in  which  it  is  desired  to  elicit  a  focal 
reaction  the  subcutaneous  tuberculin  test  is  invaluable. 

Complement  fixation  Test. — This  may  be  of  much  value  in  doubtful  cases 
as  it  is  usually  positive  in  active  tuberculosis.  Several  negative  tests  are  im- 
portant and  it  is  useful  in  deciding  as  te  the  arrest  of  the  disease. 

X-ra7  Diagnosii. — In  skilful  hands  the  study  of  cases  with  the  Bontgen 
rays  is  of  great  value.  In  a  normal  case  the  radiogram  shows  a  shadow  be- 
neath and  extending  beyond  the  sternum  due  to  the  contents  of  the  mediasti- 
num. Extending  from  the  mediastinum  and  radiating  out  into  the  various 
lobes  is  a  series  of  shadows  which  may  be  likened  to  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
tlie  thickest  shadow  being  at  the  hilus  and  thinning  toward  the  periphery 
of  the  lungs.  In  diseased  conditions  changes  are  seen  in  the  hilus,  shadows 
due  to  enlarged  or  calcified  glands  and  to  the  increase  in  the  fibrous  and 
lymphatic  tissues  in  the  mediastinum.  The  pulmonary  vesseb  with  their 
contained  blood  play  an  important  part  in  the  production  of  the  shadow. 
The  X-rays  undoubtedly  show  very  early  changes  in  the  lungs,  but  they  can 
not  always  determine  the  etiological  factor.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
X-rays  tell  no  more  than  a  careful  clinical  examination,  and  they  do  not 
differentiate  an  active  from  a  healed  lesion.  More  than  any  others,  radio- 
graphers need  the  salutary  lessons  of  the  dead  house  to  correct  their  vision- 
ary interpretations  of  shadows,  (mrticularly  of  those  radiating  from  the  roote  of 
the  lungs. 
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Concurrent  Infections  and  Diseases  Asaodated  with  Pulmonary  Tiibercuioais 

ConcnrreBt  Infectiooi  in  Ptilmoiiuy  Taberonlwii. — It  has  long  been 
known  that  in  pulmonary  tuberculoais  organisms  other  than  the  specific 
bacilli  are  present,  particularly  the  pneumococcus,  Streptococcus  pyogenes^ 
the  influenza  bacillus,  Micrococcus  catarrhalis,  and  Staphylococcus  aureus; 
less  frequently  Bacillus  pyocyaneus. 

Many  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculous  are  combined  infections ;  strepto- 
cocci and  pneumococci  may  be  found  in  the  sputum,  and  the  former  have  been 
isolated  from  the  blood,  Trudden  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions :  The 
pulmonary  lesions  of  tuberculosis  are  subject  to  variations  depending  largely 
on  the  different  modes  of  distribution  of  the  bacilli,  whether  by  the  blood  ves- 
sels or  through  the  bronchi,  and  also  whether  a  concurrent  infection  with 
other  organisms  has  taken  place.  The  pneumonia  complicating  tuberculosis 
may  be  the  direct  result  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  or  its  toxins,  or  it  may  follow 
secondary  infection  with  other  germs,  particularly  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes, 
the  Micrococcus  lanceolalus,  and  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes.  An  infec- 
tion with  the  influenza  bacillus  or  Micrococcus  catarrhalie  may  be  followed 
by  increased  fever  and  an  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms.  The  fre- 
quency of  these  secondary  infections  and  the  relative  significance  of  their 
germs  are  not  fully  decided.  It  le  probable  that  in  man  the  effect  of  con- 
tamination with  the  pus  organisms  is  important  in  hastening  necrosis  and 
softening,  and  also  in  the  chronic  cases  they  doubtless  produce  in  large 
amounts  the  toxins  which  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  symptoms.  The 
work  of  Hastings  indicatos  that  secondary  infections  are  not  so  important  as 
we  had  thought,  and  a  study  by  Badcliffe  at  the  King  Edward  Sanatorium 
points  in  this  direction. 

Diseases  Associated  with  Fnlmonary  Tnberonlosis. — Lobar  pneumonia  is 
a  not  uncommon  cause  of  death.  It  is  met  with  as  a  terminal  event  in  the 
chronic  eases  or  may  occur  early,  and  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  acuto 
(sseoos  pneumonia.  The  sputum  in  the  latter  is  rarely  rusty,  while  the  fever 
in  the  former  is  more  continuous  and  higher,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible 
to  differentiate  between  the  two  conditions. 

The  association  of  tuberculosis  and   typhoid  fever  has   been  discussed. 

Erysipelas  not  infrequently  attacks  old  poitrinaires  in  hospital  wards  and 
almshouses.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  attack  seems  to  be  beneficial, 
as  the  cough  lessens  and  the  symptoms  ameliorate.    It  may  prove  fatal. 

Erythema  nodosum. — Some  regard  it  as  a  symptom  of  the  disease,  a 
■'tubercuUde"  as  the  French  call  it.  Gtuinea  pigs  have  been  successfully  inocu- 
lated from  the  lesions  Lut  clinically  we  rarely  see  any  definite  association. 

The  eruptive  fevers,  particularly  measles,  frequently  precede  but  rarely 
occur  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  the  revaccination  of  a 
tuberculous  subject  the  vesicles  run  a  normal  course. 

Fistula  in  ano,  so  often  associated  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  such  cases  is  a  tuberculous  process.  The  general  affection  may  pro- 
gress rapidly  after  an  operation. 

Heart  Disease. — Cardiac  hypoplasia  seems  uncommon  in  tuberculosis, 
though  it  was  much  referred  to  by  the  older  writers.  It  was  present  in  only 
3  cases   in   1,764  autopsies  on  tuberculous  patients    (Norris).     Bokitaosky 
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taught  that  there  was  an  antagonism  between  valvular  lesions  and  aneurisma 
and  tnberculosiB.  All  forms  of  congenital  heart  disease  predispose  to  it,  par- 
ticularly stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Mitral  stenosis,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  distinctly  inhibitory  influence.  The  two  conditions  are  rarely 
found  associated.  Endocarditis  has  already  been  mentioned.  A  terminal 
acute  tuberculosis,  particularly  of  the  serous  membranes,  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon in  cardio-vascular  diseases. 

In  chronic  and  arrested  tuberculoeis  arteriosclerosis  and  phlebo'sderosis 
are  not  uncommon*  Ormerod  noted  30  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease  in  100 
post  mortems. 

Diabetes  mdlitus. — Among  31,834  cases  of  tuberculosis  there  were  151 
with  glycosuria,  and  in  1047  autopsies  there  were  6  cases  of  diabetes  mellitos. 
The'asaociation  means  an  unfavorable  prognosis. 

Cancer — Not  often  associated  with  active  tuberculosis,  many  persons  dying 
of  cancer  show  foci  of  old  tuberculosis.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  active 
antagonism  between  the  diseases. 

Peeiiliarities  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  at  the  Extremea  of  Life 
Old  Age. — It  is  remarkable  how  common  tuberculosis  is  in  the  aged,  par- 
ticularly in  institutions.  McLachlan  noted  145  cases  in  which  tuberculosis 
was  the  cause  of  death  in  old  persons  in  Chelsea  Hospital.  All  were  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  experience  at  the  SalpStri^re  is  the  same.  Laennec 
met  with  a  case  in  a  person  over  ninety-nine  years  of  age. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  in  the  bodies  of  aged  persons  sent  over  from 
the  almshouse,  it  was  extremely  common  to  find  either  old  or  recent  tuber- 
culosis. One  patient  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  with  eitensive  peritoneal 
tuberculosis.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  aged  is  usually  latent  and  rune 
a  slow  course.  The  physical  signs  are  often  masked  by  emphysema  and  by 
the  coexisting  chronic  bronchitis.  The  diagnosis  may  depend  entirely  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  bacilli  and  elastic  tissue.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  which 
was  held  some  years  ago,  tuberculoEis  is  by  no  means  uncommon  with  senile 
emphysema.  Some  of  the  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  the  aged  are  instances  of 
quiescent  disease  which  may  have  dated  from  an  early  period. 

Infancy. — The  occurrence  of  acute  tuberculosis  in  children  has  been  men- 
tioned, and  also  that  the  disease  is  occaEionally  congenital.  The  incidence 
is  variable,  from  13  to  43  per  cent,  in  collected  statistics.  In  WoUstein's 
study  from  the  New  York  Babies'  Hospital,  among  1,131  autopsies  in  chil- 
dren under  four  years  of  age,  in  192  tuberculosis  was  present;  the  percentage 
was:  first  year  1.8  per  cent,  second  year  11  per  cent.,  third  year  16  per  cent., 
and  fourth  year  23  per  cent.  Chronic  ulcerative  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
is  much  more  rare  than  in  adults.  In  Parrot's  series  of  319  cases  in  children 
under  three  years  of  age,  in  only  57  were  cavities  found  in  the  lungs. 

Modes  of  Death  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis 
(a)  By  asthenia,  a  gradual  failure  of  the  strength.     The  end  is  \i8ually 
peaceable  and  quiet,  occasionally  disturbed  by  paroxysms  of  cough.     Con- 
sciousness is  often  retained  until  near  the  close. 

(h)  By  asphyxia,  as  in  some  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  and  in 
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acnte  pneumoDic  toberculosis.    In  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  it  is  rarely 
seen,  even  when  pneumothorax  develops 

(a)  By  aynoope.  This  is  not  common  but  may  happen  in  patients  who  in- 
sist upon  going  about  when  in  the  advanced  stages.  There  may  he,  but  not 
nccesearily,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  Rapid  syncope  may  follow  heemor- 
rhsge  or  may  he  due  to  thrombosis  ot  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  to 
pDenmotborax. 

(d)  From  luemorrhage.  The  fatal  bleeding  in  chronic  tuberculosis  is  due 
to  erosion  of  a  large  vessel  or  rupture  of  an  aneurism  in  a  pulmonary  cavity, 
moat  commonly  the  latter.  Of  26  cases  analyzed  by  S.  West,  in  11  the  fatal 
hemoptysis  was  due  to  aneurism,  and,  of  35  cases  collected  by  Percy  Eidd, 
aneurism  was  present  in  30.  In  a  case  of  Cnrtin's,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital, the  bleeding  proved  fatal  before  htemopt^siB  occurred,  as  the  eroded 
vessel  opened  into  a  capacious  cavity. 

(e)  With  cerebnl  symptoma.  Coma  may  be  due  to  meningitis,  less  often 
to  unemia.  Death  in  convulsions  is  rare.  The  htemorrhagic  pachy-meningitis 
which  occurs  in  some  cases  occasionally  causes  loss  of  consciousness,  but  is 
rarely  a  direct  cause  of  death.  In  one  of  our  cases  death  resulted  from  throm* 
boeis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  with  symptoms  of  meningitis. 

V,    TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL 

(s)  Lipi. — Tuberculosis  of  the  lip  is  very  rare.  It  occurs  occasionally  in 
the  form  of  an  ulcer,  either  alone  or  more  commonly  with  laryngeal  or  pul- 
monary disease,  l^e  ulcer  is  usually  very  sensitive  and  may  be  mistaken  for 
a  chancre  or  an  epithelioma.  The  diagnosis  may  be  made  in  cases  of  doubt 
by  inoculation  or  the  examination  of  a  portion  for  tubercle  bacilli. 

(b)  Toi^ne; — The  disease  begins  by  an  aggregation  of  small  granular 
bodies  on  the  edge  or  dorsum.  Ulceration  proceeds,  leaving  an  irregular  sore 
with  a  distinct  but  uneven  margin,  and  a  rough,  often  caseous  base.  The 
disease  extends  slowly  and  may  form  an  ulcer  of  considerable  size.  It  may 
be  mistaken  for  epithelioma  and  the  tongue  excised.  It  is  rarely  met  with 
except  when  other  organs  are  involved.  The  glands  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
are  not  enlarged  and  the  sore  does  not  yield  to  iodide  of  potassium,  which, 
are  points  of  distinction  between  the  tuberculous  and  the  syphilitic  ulcer.  In 
doubtful  cases  the  inoculation  test  should  be  made,  or  a  portion  excised  for 
microscopic  examination. 

(e)  SaliTtry  QIandi. — The  salivary  glands  belong  to  that  small  group  of 
organs  of  the  body  which  seem  to  possess  an  immunity ;  a  very  few  cases  have 
be«i  reported. 

(d)  Talate. — Tubercles  of  the  bard  or  soft  palate  nearly  always  follow 
extoision  of  the  disease  from  neighboring  parts. 

<e)  Tnberonloaii  of  the  Tonnla. — In  7  of  45  consecutive  cases  in  children 
from  three  months  to  fifteen  years,  A.  Latham  demonstrated,  by  inoculation, 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tonsils  either  in  organs  removed  by  oper- 
ation or  post  mortem.  The  obserTation  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
views  of  Schlenker,  who  claims  that  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  tuberculous 
cervical  glands  result  from  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  which  gain  admis- 
aiofl  by  way  of  the  tonsil.    A  large  number  of  his  cases  of  tuberculous  cervical 
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adeaitie  were  definitely  of  a  desceDding  variety  and  asEociated  with  tubercu- 
losia  of  these  glands.  The  majority  also  had  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  he 
regards  surface  infection  of  the  tonsil  by  tuberculous  food  and  sputum  far 
more  common  than  infection  by  way  of  the  circulation.  The  disease  may 
occur  as  a  superficial  ulceration.  More  commonly  there  is  an  infiltration  of 
the  tonsil  with  miliary  tubercles,  which  produces  a  greater  or  less  hypertrophy 
which  it  is  practically  impossible  to  distinguish  from  an  ordinary  enlargement 
of  the  tonsil  without  a  microscopic  examination. 

(f)  Fharynx — In  extensive  laryngeal  tuberculosis  an  eruption  of  miliary 
granules  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  not  very  uncommon.  In 
chronic  tuberculosis  an  ulcerative  pharyngitis,  due  to  extension  of  the  disease 
from  the  epiglottis  and  larynx,  is  a  most  distressing  complication,  rendering 
deglutition  acutely  painful.  Adenoids  of  the  naso-pharyns  may  be  tubercu- 
lous, as  shown  by  Lermoyez.  Macroscopically,  they  do  not  differ  from  the 
ordinary  vegetations  found  in  this  situation. 

(j)  (Eaophas^. — A  few  instances  occur  in  the  literature  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  oesophagus.  The  condition  is  a  pathological  curiosity,  except  in  the 
slight  extension  from  the  larynx,  which  is  not  infrequent;  but  in  a  case  de- 
scribed by  Flexner,  the  ulcer  perforated  and  caused  purulent  pleurisy.  The 
condition  has  been  considered  by  Claribel  Cone,  who  described  a  second  oaee 
from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  (Bulletin,  Nov.,  1897). 

(h)  Stomach. — Many  cases  are  reported  which  are  doubtful.  In  2,501 
gastric  operations  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  in  four  years  only  one  instance  was  found. 
Broders,  in  a  study  of  the  literature  (1917),  accepts  49  proved  cases,  not 
one  of  which  was  primary.  Ulcer  is  the  most  common  lesion  and  occurred  in 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Miliary  tubercles,  pyloric  stenosis  and  the 
occurrence  of  a  nodule  are  the  other  lesions.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  oc- 
curred six  times  in  the  13  cases  collected  by  Marfan,  thrice  by  a  tuberculous 
gland.  Three  cases  were  described  from  the  Hopkins  clinic  by  Alice  Hamiltoa 
(J.  H.  H.  BulleUn,  April,  1897). 

(i)  Intestines. — The  tubercles  may  be  (1)  primary  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  more  commonly  (3)  secondary  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  in  rare 
cases  the  affection  may  (3)  pass  from  the  peritoneum. 

(1)  Primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  occurs  most  frequently  in  children, 
in  whom  it  may  be  associated  with  enlargement  and  caseation  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  or  with  peritonitis.  There  is  great  discrepancy  in  the  statistics 
on  this  point,  and  the  question  needs  careful  study.  Biedert  gives  16  cases 
in  3,104  instances  of  tuberculosis  in  children.  In  adults  primary  intestinal 
tuberculosis  is  rare,  occurring  in  hut  1  instance  in  1,000  autopsies  upon  tuber- 
culous adults  at  the  Munich  Pathological  Institute;  but  now  and  then  cases 
occur  in  which  the  disease  sets  in  with  irregular  diarrhoea,  moderate  fever, 
and  colicky  pains.  In  a  few  cases  hiemorrliage  has  been  the  initial  symptom. 
Regarded  at  first  as  a  chronic  catarrh,  it  is  not  until  the  emaciation  becomes 
marked  or  the  signs  of  disease  appear  in  the  lungs  that  the  true  nature  is  ap- 
parent. Still  more  deceptive  are  the  eases  in  which  the  tuberculosis  begins  in 
the  cwcum  and  there  are  symptoms  of  appendicitis — tenderness  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  constipation,  or  an  irregular  diarrhiea  and  fever.  These  signs  may 
gradually  disappear,  to  recur  in  a  few  weeks  and  still  further  complicate  the 
diagnosis.     Fatal  hemorrhage  has  occurred.     Perforation  into  the  peritoneum 
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msj  take  place,  a  pericEecal  abscess  may  fonn,  or  in  very  rare  instances  there 
is  partial  liealing  with  great  thickening  of  the  walls  and  narrowing  of  the 
lumen.  Tuberculosia  of  the  appendix  is  fonnd  in  about  one  per  cent,  but 
often  can  only  be  diagnosed  microscopically.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a 
suppurative  appendicitis. 

(2)  Secondary  involvement  of  the  bowels  is  very  common  in  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  e.  g.,  in  566  of  the  1,000  Munich  autopsies  in  tuber- 
culosis. In  only  three  of  these  cases  were  the  lungs  not  involved.  The  lesions 
are  chiefly  in  the  ileum,  csecum,  and  colon.  The  affection  begins  in  the  soli- 
tary and  agminated  glands,  or  on  the  surface  of  or  within  the  mucosa.  The 
caseation  and  necrosis  lead  to  ulceration,  which  may  be  very  extensive  and 
involve  the  greater  portion  of  the  mucosa  of  the  large  and  small  bowels.  In 
the  ileum  the  Peyer's  patches  are  chiefly  involved  and  the  ulcers  may  be  ovoid, 
but  in  the  jejunum  and  colon  they  are  usually  round  or  transverse  to  the 
long  axis.  The  tuberculous  ulcer  has  the  following  characters:  (a)  It  is 
irregular,  rarely  ovoid  or  in  the  long  axis,  more  frequently  girdling  the  bowel; 
(h)  the  edges  and  base  are  infiltrated,  often  caseous;  (c)  the  submncosa  and 
mnscularia  are  usually  involved;  and  (d)  on  the  serosa  may  he  seen  colonies 
of  young  tubercles  or  a  well-marked  tuberculous  lymphangitis.  Perforation 
and  peritonitis  are  not  uncommon  events  in  the  secondary  ulceration.  Sten- 
osis of  the  bowel  from  cicatrization  may  occur;  the  strictures  may  be  multiple. 

Localized  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  ileo-cacal  region  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  cfflcum  may  present  a  chronic  hyperplastic  tuberculosis,  which  not 
uncommonly  extends  into  the  appendix.  As  a  consequence  of  the  changes 
produced  a  definite  tumor-like  mass  is  formed  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  This 
varies  in  size,  is  usually  elongated  in  a  vertical  direction,  hard,  slightly  mov- 
able, or  bound  down  by  adhesions  and  very  sensitive  to  pressure.  The  tumor 
simulates  more  or  less  closely  a  true  neoplasm  of  this  region,  particularly  car- 
cinoma. The  condition  is  characterized  by  gradual  constriction  of  the  lumen 
of  the  bowel,  periodic  attacks  of  severe  pain,  and  alternating  diarrhoea  and 
constipation.  The  extremely  localized  character  of  the  disease  warrants  an  ex- 
ploratory operation,  as  the  results  of  enterectomy  are  favorable.  Of  11  cases 
reported  by  F.  M,  Caird,  7  recovered.  In  a  second  form  of  this  disease,  oc- 
curring less  frequently,  there  is  no  definite  tumor  mass,  but  a  general  indura- 
tion and  thickening  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  similar  to  the  local  changes  pro- 
duced by  a  recurring  appendicitis.  In  this  variety  a  fistula  discharging  foecal 
matter  occasionally  results.  Both  forms  may  be  distinguished  from  the  dis- 
eases they  simulate  by  the  finding  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  stools  or  in  the 
discharge  from  the  fistula  when  such  exists. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  rectum  has  a  ->!pecial  interest  in  connection  with  fiatala 
in  ano,  which  occurs  in  about  3.6  per  cent,  of  cases  of  pulmonary  disease.  In 
many  instances  the  lesion  has  been  shown  to  be  tuberculous.  It  is  very  rarely 
primary,  but  if  the  tissue  on  removal  contains  bacilli  and  is  infective  the  lungs 
are  almost  invariably  involved.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  pulmonary 
symptoms  progress  rapidly  after  the  fistula  is  cut.  This  may  have  some 
Imbib  if  the  operation  consists  in  laying  the  tract  open,  and  not  in  a  free 
excision, 

(3)  Extension  from  the  peritoneum  may  excite  tuberculous  disease  in  the 
bowels.    The  affection  may  be  primary  in  the  peritoneum  or  extend  from  the 
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tubes  in  womeo  or  the  mesenteric  glands  in  children.  The  coils  of  inteatines 
become  matted  together,  caseous  and  soppuratiog  foci  develop  between  tiie 
folds,  and  perforation  may  take  place  between  the  coile. 

VI.     TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER 

This  organ  is  very  constantly  involved  in  (a)  MQiary  tuiercuioais.  This 
is  seen  in  acute  ^neralized  tuberculosis,  though  the  granules  may  be  small 
and  have  to  be  looked  for  very  carefully.  In  chronic  tuberculosis  miliary 
tubercles  are  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the  liver,  (b)  Solitary  tubercle.  Oc- 
casionally large  tuberculous  masses  are  found,  sometimes  associated  with  peri- 
hepatitis, sometimes  with  tuberculous  peritonitis,  and  in  children  with  tuber- 
culous adenitis.  In  a  few  cases  the  masses  are  large,  though  it  is  only  in 
ffl[ceptioQal  cases  that  the  tumor  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
organ  may  be  enlarged  by  numerous  caeeous  masses  and  present  the  clinical 
picture  of  an  enlarged  rough  tender  liver  with  jaundice,  as  in  a  case  reported 
by  Thayer.  The  solitary  tubercles  become  infected  with  pus  organisms,  soften, 
and  form  an  abscess,  (c)  Tuberculosis  of  the  bUe  ducts.  This  is  the  most 
characteristic  tuberculous  change  in  the  organ,  and  is  not  uncommon.  It 
was  well  described  by  Bristowe  in  1656.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  and  section 
shows  numerous  small  cavities,  which  look  at  first  like  multiple  abscessea  in 
suppurative  pylephlebitis,  but  the  pus  is  bile-stained  and  the  whole  process 
is  a  local  tuberculous  cholangitis,  {d)  Tuberculoua  drrkoais.  With  the 
eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  there  may  be  slight  increase  in  the  connective 
tissue,  which  is  overshadowed  by  the  fatty  change.  In  all  the  chronic  forms 
of  tubercle  in  this  organ  there  may  be  fibrous  overgrowth.  Hanot,  who  de- 
scribed several  varieties,  states  that  the  condition  may  be  primary.  Prac- 
tically it  is  very  rare,  except  in  connection  with  chronic  tibercuIouB  peritonitia 
and  perihepatitis,  when  the  organ  may  be  much  deformed  by  a  sclerosis  in* 
volving  the  portal  canals  and  the  capsule,  which  may  be  greatly  involved  in  a 
polyserositis. 

Jaundice  is  not  common.  It  is  usually  due  to  some  form  of  tuberculosis 
of  the  liver,  either  solitary  tubercles  or  larger  nodules.  It  is  important  to  note 
its  frequency  in  acute  general  miliary  tuberculosis. 

VII.  TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  CORD 

Tuberculosis  of  the  (rain  occurs  as  (a)  an  acute  miliary  infection  caus- 
ing meningitis  and  acute  hydrocephalus;  (b)  as  a  chronic  meningoencepha- 
litis, usually  localized,  and  containing  email  nodular  tubercles;  and  (c)  as 
the  so-called  solitary  tubercle.  Between  the  last  two  forms  there  are  all 
gradations,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  the  meninges  uninvolved.  The  acute  variety 
has  already  been  considered.  The  chronic  form,  which  comes  on  slowly  and 
has  the  clinical  characters  of  a  tumor,  is  more  common  in  the  young.  Of  148 
cases  collected  by  Pribram  118  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Other  organs 
are  usually  involved,  particularly  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands,  or  the 
bones.  In  rare  instaDces  no  tubercles  are  found  elsewhere.  They  occur  most 
frequently  in  the  cerebellum ;  next  in  the  cerebrum,  and  then  in  the  pons.  The 
growtb;  ^re  oflten  multiple,  in  100  out  of  1S3  cases  (Gowers),    They  luuge 
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in  size  from  a  pes  to  a  walnut;  large  tumors  occasionally  occur,  and  some- 
times an  entire  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  is  aSected.  On  section  th«  tubercle 
presents  a  grayisb-yellow,  caseous  appearance,  usually  firm  and  hard,  and 
aidrcled  by  a  translucent,  softer  tissue.  The  centre  of  the  growth  may  be 
semi-diffluent.  As  in  other  localities  the  tubercle  may  calcify.  The  tumors 
tre  as  a  rule  attached  to  the  meninges,  often  to  the  pia  at  the  bottom  of  a 
jolcus  6o  that  they  look  imbedded  in  the  brain-substance.  About  the  longitu- 
dinal fissure  there  may  be  an  aggregation  of  the  growths,  with  compression 
<rf  the  sinus,  and  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  The  tuberculous  tumor  not 
iafreqnently  excites  acute  meningitis.  In  localized  meningo-encephalitis  the 
pia  is  thickened,  tubercles  are  adherent  to  the  under  surface  and  grow  about 
the  arteriee.  It  is  often  combined  with  cerebral  softening  from  interference 
vith  the  circulation.  Several  of  the  most  characteristic  instances  are  on  the 
meninges  covering  the  insula.  This  form  may  occur  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, causing  hemiplegia  or  aphasia  which  may  persist  for  months. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  growths  in  the  brain  are  those  of  tumor, 
and  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  the  brain. 

In  the  spinal  cord  the  same  forms  are  found.  The  acute  tuberculous  men- 
ingitia  is  almost  always  cerebro-spinal.  The  solitary  tubercle  of  the  cord  is 
rare  and  usoally  secondary.  Herter  reported  3  cases  and  collected  24  from 
the  literature.    The  symptoms  are  those  of  spinal  tumor  or  meningitis. 

Vm.    TOBEBCIIL08IS  OF  THE  GENITO-URINARY  SYBTEM 

Becent  studies,  and  particularly  the  work  of  surgeons  and  gyntecologiats, 
have  taught  as  the  great  importance  of  -tuberculosis  of  this  tract.  Any  part 
of  the  genito-nrinary  system  may  be  invaded.  The  successive  involvement  of 
the  organs  may  be  so  rapid  that  unless  the  case  has  been  seen  early  it  may  be 
impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  certainty  which  has  been  the  primary 
■eat  of  infection.  There  may  be  simultaneous  involvement  of  various  portions 
of  the  tract  In  tuberculosis  of  the  genito-urinary  system  one  always  has  to 
bar  in  mind  the  possibility  of  latent  disease  elsewhere.  As  Bollinger  says, 
labercle  hacilli  may  gain  admission  at  some  part  of  the  respiratory  tract 
without  ph>ducing  any  lesion  at  the  point  of  entrance,  and  finally  reach  a 
bnwchial  gland,  where  they  set  up  a  tuberculous  process  of  extremely  slow 
development  without  producing  any  symptoms.  From  this  point  bacilli  may 
alter  the  blood  stream  and  lodge  in  the  epididymis,  and  produce  nodules  which 
arc  readily  discovered  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  this  part  is  examined. 
Such  a  case  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  one  of  primary  genital  tuberculosis, 
whereas  the  true  primary  tuberculous  focus  is  far  distant. 

ImfMtion  of  the  genito-urinary  tract  occurs  in  various  ways: 

(a)  Bt  HBaEDiTABT  Tbanshission. — It  has  been  met  with  in  the  fetus. 
The  comparative  frequency  of  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  in  very  young  chil- 
drm  suggests  very  strongly  that  the  uro-genital  organs  may  be  involved  as  a 
leralt  of  direct  transmission  of  the  disuse, 

(fc)  By  Infection  fhom  Ahkas  op  Tdbeecijlobis  Auieady  Eiistinq. — 
(1)  Bamaiogenoiis. — In  many  cases  uro-genital  tuberculosis  is  found  at 
KOtopsy  associated  with  disease  of  some  distant  organ,  particularly  the  lungs, 
and  it  would  appear  most  probable  that  in  them  infection  has  been  through 
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the  blood-veeaels.  Jaoi's  observations,  published  by  Weigert  after  the  author's 
death,  strongly  support  this  theory.  In  studying  sections  of  the  genital  organs 
of  patients  who  died  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  he  found  tubercle  bacilli  in 
5  out  of  8  cases  in  the  testicle,  and  in  4  out  of  6  eases  in  the  prostate,  without 
in  any  instance  finding  microscopic  evidences  of  tubercles  in  these  organs.  The 
bacilli  lay,  in  the  testis,  partly  within  and  partly  cIoec  beside  the  cellular  and 
granular  contents  of  the  seminal  tubules,  while  in  the  prostate  they  were 
always  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  glandular  epithelium. 

(2)  Infection  from  tke  Peritoneum. — This  source  of  infection,  in  both 
men  and  women,  is  much  more  frequent  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
intimate  relationship  between  the  peritoneum  and  bladder  in  both  seiea, 
and  with  the  vegiculte  seminales  and  vasa  deferentia  in  the  male,  allows  a 
ready  way  of  invasion  of  these  organs  by  direct  extension  of^  the  disease.  The 
peritoneum  is  a  frequent  source  of  genital  tuberculosis  in  the  female.  No 
doubt  many  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  originate  from  this 
source.  The  fact  that  the  fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube  is  often  most 
seriously  involved  points  in  this  direction,  although  the  fact  might  be  taken 
as  a  point  in  favor  of  blood  infection,  favored  by  its  greater  vasoularity. 
Various  observations  go  to  show  that  the  action  of  the  cilia  lining  the  lumina 
of  the  Fallopian  tubes  tends  to  attract  particles  introduced  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  Jani's  observation  is  interesting  in  this  connection,  as  showing  the 
possibility  of  tubercle  bacilli  entering  the  tubes  from  the  peritoneal  cavity 
without  there  being  any  tuberculous  peritonitis.  He  found  typical  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  lumen,  in  sections  of  a  normal  Fallopian  tube,  in  a  woman 
who  died  of  pulmonary  and  intestinal  tuberculosis.  The  explanation  advanced 
was  that  the  bacilli  made  their  way  through  the  thin  peritoneal  coat  from 
one  of  the  intestinal  ulcers,  thus  reaching  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and  thencc 
were  attracted  into  the  Fallopian  tube  by  the  current  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  cilia  lining  the  lumen.  The  intimate  relationship  between  tuberculous 
peritonitis  and  tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  latter  are  affected  in  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

(3)  Infection  from  Other  Organs  hy  Direct  Extension. — The  occurrence 
of  direct  extension  from  the  peritoneum  has  already  been  mentioned.  Mn 
tuberculous  ulceration  of  the  intestine  or  rectum  adhesions  to  the  bladder 
In  the  male  or  to  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female  may  occur,  with  result- 
ing fistube  and  a  direct  extension  of  the  disease.  Perirectal  tuberculous 
abscesses  may  lead  to  secondary  involvement  of  some  portion  of  the  genito- 
urinary tract.  Tuberculosis  of  the  vertebrse  may  be  followed  by  tuberculosis 
pf  the  kidney  as  a  result  of  direct  extension  of  the  disease. 

(c)  By  Infection  from  Without. — Whether  uro-genital  tuberculosis 
may  occur  as  a  result  of  the  entrance  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the  urethra  or 
Tagina  is  a  disputed  question.  That  bacilli  gain  admission  to  these  passages 
during  coitus  with  a  person  the  subject  of  uro-genital  tuberculosis,  or  by  the 
use  of  foul  instruments,  seems  quite  probable.  The  possibility  of  genital 
tuberculosis  occurring  in  the  female  as'  a  result  of  coitus  with  a  male  the  sub- 
ject of  tuberculosis  in  some  portion  of  the  genito^urinary  system  was  first 
suggested  by  Cohuheim,  who  stated,  however,  that  it  rarely,  if  ever,  occurred. 
In  a  patient  with  intestinal  tuberculosis  the  tubercle  bacilli  might  accidentally 
reach  the  urethra  or  vagina  from  the  rectum, 
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Uro-geoital  tuberculosis  is  coqimoiiest  betweeu  the  »ges  of  tventy  an^ 
forty  years — that  is,  duiiog  ih&  period  of  greatest  eexual  activity.  M^L^s  are 
effected  much  more  frequently  than  females,  the  proportion  being  3  to  1, 
This  great  difference  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  more  intimate  relationsliip 
lietween  the  urinary  and  genital  systems  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

Once  the  nro-genital  tract  has  been  invaded  the  disease  is  liltely  to  spread 
rapidly,  and  the  method  of  extension  is  an  important  one.  Frequently  there 
is  direct  extension,  as  when  the  bladder  is  involved  secondarily  to  the  kidnsy 
by  paesa^  of  the  disease  along  the  ureter,  or  where  the  tuberculous  process 
extends  along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  vesjculfe  seminales.  No  doubt  surface 
inocnlatimi  occurs  in  some  instances,  and  to  this  cause  may  be  attributed  a 
certain  percentage  of  cases  of  vesical  ajid  prostatic  disease  following  tuber- 
culosis of  the  kidney.  Although  this  probability  is  acknowledged,  there  is 
an  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  kidney  becoming  affected  sec- 
ondarily to  the  bladder  or  prostate  by  the  direct  passage  of  the  bacjUi  up  th« 
lum^i  of  one  ureter;  for  in  auch  a  case  we  have  to  suppose  that  a  non-motile 
bacillus  ascends  against  an  almost  constant  current  of  urine  Sowing  in  the 
oi^)oeite  direction.  The  lymphatics  may  afford  a  me^ns  for  the  spreading  of 
the  disease,  but  in  the  majority  of  eases  the  infection  is  hematogenous.  Gys- 
toscopic  examinations  of  the  bladder  not  infrequently  show  the  presence  of 
tubercles  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  before  there  is  any  evidence  of 
snp^^cial  ulceration — a  fact  suggesting  strongly  a  blood  infection. 

The  discovery  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  urine  «id  the  obtaining  of  tuber- 
cnloos  lesions  in  animals  as  a  result  of  inoculation  with  the  urinary  sedi- 
ment afford  us  the  only  positive  evideniie  of  genito-urinary  tuberculosis.  So 
&r  there  are  no  authentic  accounts  of  tubercle  bacilli  having  been  found  in  the 
aemen  of  men  with  tuberculosis  of  the  testicle  or  vesiculee  seminales.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  smegma  bacillus  has  the  same  staining  reaction  as  the 
tiUiercle  bacillus,  and,  moipbologically  is  practically  indistinguishable  from 
it,  the  greatest  care  must  be  used  in  obtaining  the  specimen  of  urine  for  examz 
iuation,  to  eliminate,  if  possible,  all  chances  of  contamination.  One  or  more 
guinea-pigs  shouU  be  inocidated  with  some  of  the  suspected  urine.  If  tubercle 
bacilli  be  present  the  animals  will  manifest  tuberculous  lesion^  in  from  three 
to  five  weeks. 

Talttnnilouf  of  tiu  Kidneys. — In  general  tuberculosis  the  kidneys  fre- 
quently present  scatt^ed  miliary  tubercles.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  it  is 
oommoo  to  find  a  few  nodules  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  oj  thpre  may 
be  pyelitis.  In  the  first  17,000  admissions  to  the  medical  wards  of  tiie  Johns 
H<qriuns  Hospital  there  were  1,085  cases  of  tuberculous  iufectitm.  In  17  of 
these  a  dioical  diagnosis  of  renal  tuberculosis  was  made.  Walk»  aPtdyze^ 
the  first  1,369  autopsies  in  the  same  hospital  and  found  that  784  had  tubercu- 
losis in  some  part  of  the  body.  In  all  there  were  61  cases  of  renal  tub^culosis. 
Of  482  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  showing  ejrmptoms  during  life,  (me 
or  botii  kidneys  were  involved  in  23.  There  were  36  cases  of  acute  genial 
miliary  tuberculosis,  and  in  every  instance  the  kidney  was  affecte4>  The 
2  other  cases  of  renal  tuberculosis  occurred  in  patients  with  Lid«nt  disease. 
PriBiary  tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys  is  not  very  rare,  but  in  no  instance  is 
the  above  series  did  Walker  demonstrate  a  primary  infection  in  the  kidney. 
The  tuberculous  process  was  primary  in  some  other  part  of  the  genito-ujinary 
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tract  ID  6  cases.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  procese  involvee  the  pelvis 
and  the  ureter  as  well,  eometimes  the  bladder  and  prostate.  It  oiay  be 
difficult  to  say  in  advanced  caBes  whether  the  disease  has  started  in  the 
bladder,  prostate,  or  vesicles,  or  whether  it  started  in  the  kidneys  and  pro- 
ceeded downward.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  infection  is  through  the  blood. 
Walker  thinks  that  a  htematogenous  infection  takes  place  in  90  per  cent,  of 
the  cases,  and  that  this  ia  the  channel  of  infection  in  the  majority  of  instances 
where  renal  follows  vesical  tuberculosis  rather  than  along  the  ureter.  One 
kidney  alone  may  be  involved,  and  the  disease  creeps  down  the  ureter  and 
may  only  extend  a  few  millimetres  on  the  vesical  mucosa.  A  man  with  aortic 
insufficiency,  who  had  no  lesions  in  the  lungs,  presented  a  localized  patch  in 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  involving  a  pyramid,  while  the  ureter,  5  cm,  from  the 
bladder  and  at  its  orifice,  was  thickened  and  tuberculous.  The  prostate 
showed  an  area  of  caseation.  The  process  is  most  common  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age,  but  it  may  occur  at  the  extremes  of  age.  In  a  series 
of  386  cases  collected  by  Walker  in  which  tlie  sex  was  stated  183  of  the 
patients  were  males  and  204  females.  In  the  earliest  stage,  which  may  be 
met  with  accidentally,  the  disease  is  seen  to  begin  in  the  pyramids  and  calyces. 
Ifecrosis  and  caseation  proceed  rapidly,  and  the  colonies  of  tubercles  start 
throughout  the  pyramids  and  extend  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pel- 
vis. As  a  rule,  from  the  outset  it  is  a  tuberculous  pyo-nephrosis.  It  may 
be  confined  to  one  kidney,  or  progress  more  extensively  in  one  than  in  the 
other.  At  autopsy  both  organs  are  usually  found  enlarged.  In  only  3  of 
the  €1  autopsies  previously  referred  to  was  the  disease  unilateral.  One  kidney 
may  be  completely  destroyed  and  converted  into  a  series  of  cysta  containing 
cheesy  substance — a  form  of  kidney  which  the  older  writers  called  scrofulous. 
In  the  putty-like  contents  of  these  cysts  lime  salts  may  be  deposited.  In  other 
instances  the  walls  of  the  pelvis  are  thickened  and  cheesy,  the  pyramids  eroded, 
and  caseous  nodules  are  scattered  through  the  organ,  even  to  the  capsule, 
which  may  be  thickened  and  adherent.  The  other  organ  is  usually  less  af- 
fected, and  shows  only  pyelitis  or  a  superficial  necrosis  of  one  or  two  pyramids. 
The  ureters  are  usually  thickened  and  the  mucous  membrane  ulcerated  and 
caseous.  Involvement  of  the  bladder,  vesicule  seminales,  and  testes  is  not  un- 
common in  males. 

The  SYMPTOMS  are  those  of  pyelitis.  The  urine  may  be  purulent  for 
years,  and  there  may  be  little  or  no  distress.  Even  before  the  bladder  be- 
comes involved  micturition  is  frequent,  and  many  instances  are  coistaken 
for  cystitis.  The  frequent  micturition  is  in  part  due  to  an  initial  polyuria, 
in  part  to  reflex  irritation,  but  chiefly  to  a  non-tuberculous  inflammation 
over  the  trigone  of  the  bladder.  It  is  usually  the  earliest  and  most  constant 
symptom.  Hamaturia,  of  a  mild  grade,  occurs  at  some  time  during  the 
course  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Dull,  aching  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  on 
one  side  is  frequently  complained  of  and  may  he  the  first  symptom.  The 
condition  is  for  many  years  compatible  with  fair  health.  The  curability  is 
shown  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  so-called  scrofulous  kidney,  converted 
into  cysts  containing  a  putty-like  substance.  Id  cases  iu  which  the  disease 
becomes  advanced  and  both  orgaDS  are  affected  constitutioDsl  symptoms  are 
more  marked.  There  is  irregular  fever,  with  chills  and  loss  of  weight  and 
strength.    General  tuberculosis  is  common  and  the  lungs  are  usually  involved. 
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In  ft  dase  at  the  Mootreal  General  Hospital  a  cyst  perforated  and  canaed  fatal 
peritonitiB. 

Examination  may  detect  special  tenderness  on  one  side,  or  the  kidney 
may  be  palpable  in  front  on  deep  pressure;  but  tuberculous  pyelo-nephiitis 
seldom  causes  a  large  tumor.  Occasionally  the  pelvis  becomes  enormously 
distended;  but  this  is  rare  in  comparison  vitb  its  frequency  in  calculous 
p^litis.  The  urine  presents  changes  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  calcoloos 
pyelitis — pus-cells,  epithelium,  and  occasionally  definite  caseous  masses.  It 
b  nearly  always  acid  in  reaction.  Albumin  is  present  but  casts  are  rare. 
Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  demonstrated  and  should  be  searched  for  when  there 
are  any  unusual  sensations.    There  may  be  "showers"  of  bacilli  at  these  times. 

DiAQNOsiB. — To  distinguish  the  condition  from  calculous  pyelitis  is  often 
difficult.  Hemorrhage  may  be  present  in  both,  though  not  nearly  so  fre- 
quently in  the  tuberculous  disease.  The  appearance  of  the  ureteral  orifices 
on  cystoscopic  examination  is  often  characteristic.  The  diagnosis  rests  on: 
(1)  The  detection  of  some  focus  of  tuberculosis,  as  in  the  testis j  (3)  the 
presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sediment;  (3)  the  use  of  tuberculin;  and 
(4)  cystoscopic  examination  and  catheterization  of  the  ureters. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  suprarenal  glands  will  be  considered  under  Addison's 
Disease. 

Tnberciiloiii  of  the  Vnttx  and  Bladd«r. — This  rarely  occurs  as  a  primary 
affection,  but  is  nearly  always  secondary  to  involvement  of  other  parts,  par- 
ticularly the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  protracted  cystitis  which  has  come  on  with- 
out apparent  cause  is  always  suggestive  of  tuberculosis.  The  renal  regions,  the 
testes,  the  seminal  vesicles,  and  the  prostate  should  be  examined  with  care. 
It  may  follow  a  pyelo-nephritis,  or  be  associated  with  primary  disease  of  the 
prostate  or  vesiculte  seminales.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  bladder  may  simulate  stone. 

Toberenlona  of  the  Prostate  and  VeaioulB  Seminales. — The  prostate  is  fre- 
quently involved  in  tuberculosis  of  the  uro-genital  tract.  In  Krzyincld's 
cases,  of  15  males  the  prostate  was  involved  in  14  and  the  vesiculs  seminales 
in  11.  In  Orth's  esses  the  prostate  was  involved  in  IS  of  the  37  cases  in 
males.  These  parts  are  much  more  frequently  involved  than  ordinary  post 
mortem  statistics  indicate.  The  prostatic  lobes  are  felt  to  be  occupied  by  bard 
nodules  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  bean.  There  is  great  irritabilify  of  the 
bladder,  and  agonizing  pain  in  catheterization.  An  extremely  rare  lesion  is 
primary  urethral  tuberculosis,  which  may  simulate  stricture. 

Tnberoiilons  of  the  Testes. — This  somewhat  common  affection  may  be 
primary,  or,  more  frequently,  is  secondary  to  tuberculous  disease  elsewhere. 
Many  cases  occur  before  the  second  year,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  been  met 
with  in  the  fetus.  In  infants  it  is  serious  and  usually  associated  with  tubercu- 
lous disease  in  other  parts.  In  9  cases  reported  by  Hutinel  and  Descbamps, 
in  every  one  there  was  a  general  affection.  In  20  cases  reported  by  Jullien,  6 
were  under  one  year,  and  6  between  one  and  two  years  old.  In  5  of  the  cases 
both  testicles  were  affected.  Koplik  holds  that  most  of  the  instances  of 
this  kind  are  congenital,  in  Baumgarten's  sense.  In  the  adult  the  tubercles 
b^in  within  the  substance  of  the  gland,  but  in  children  the  tunica  albuginea 
is  first  affected.  The  tubercle  does  not  always  undergo  caseation,  but  it  may 
presept  a  nuvober  ff  embryonic  cells,  not  unlike  a  sarcpiqQ, 
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Tubetclfi  of  the  testes  is  moet  likely  to  be  confovmded  With  lyphilie.  Id 
the  latter  the  body  of  the  organ  Is  most  often  afEected,  there  is  less  pain,  and 
the  outlines  of  the  growth  are  more  nodular  and  irregular.  In  obscure  peri- 
toneal disease  the  detection  of  tubercle  in  a  testis  has  not  infrequently  led  to 
a  correct  diagnosis.  The  association  of  the  two  conditions  is  not  uncom- 
mon^  The  lesioD  in  the  testis  may  heal  completely  or  the  disease  may  become 
generalised.  General  infection  has  followed  operation.  Too  much  stress  can 
not  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  a  routine  examination  of  the  testes. 

TnbuviiloiiB  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes,  Ovaries,  and  Utenu. — The  Fallopian 
tui>»8  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of  genital  tuberculosis.  The  disease 
may  be  primary  and  produce  a  most  characteristic  form  of  salpingitis,  tu 
which  the  tubes  are  enlarged,  the  walls  thickened  and  infiltrated,  and  the  con- 
tents cheesy.  Adhesion  takes  place  between  the  fimbria  and  the  ovaries,  or 
the  uterus  may  be  invaded.  The  condition  is  usually  bilateral.  It  may  occur 
in  young  children.  Although,  as  a  rule,  very  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  there 
are  specimens  resembling  ordinary  salpingitis,  which  show  on  microscopic 
examination  numerous  miliary  tubercles  (Welch  and  Williams).  Tuberculous 
salpingitis  may  cause  serious  local  disease  with  abscess  formation,  and  it  may 
be  the  starting-point  of  peritonitis.  Tuberculosis  of  the  ovary  is  always 
secondary.  There  may  be  an  eruption  of  tubercles  over  the  surface  in  an 
extensive  involvement  of  the  stroma  with  abscess  fonnation. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  uterus  is  very  rare.  Only  four  examples  have  come 
nnder  our  observation,  all  in  connection  wjth  pulmonary  tuberculoeie.  It  may 
be  primary.  The  mucosa  of  the  fundus  is  thickened  and  caseous,  and  tubercles 
may  be  seen  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Occasionally  the  process  extends  to  the 
vagina.  Tuberculosis  of  the  placenta  is  more  common  than  has  been  sup- 
posed. Of  20  placentas  from  tuberculous  women,  9  were  affected ;  5  of  these 
were  from  cases  of  advanced  disease  of  the  lung.  The  lesions  ate  easily 
overlooked. 

IX.     TUBERCULOSIS  OP  THE  MAMMARY  QLAND 

There  may  be  solitary  or  disseminated  nodules,  a  sclerosing  mastitis  or 
caseation  with  ahsceee  formation.  The  disease  is  most  common  between  the 
fortieth  and  sixtieth  years.  The  breast  is  frequently  fistulous,  unevenly  in- 
durated, and  the  nipple  is  retracted.  The  fiatulie  and  ulcers  present  a  charac- 
teristic tuberculous  aspect.  There  is  also  a  cold  tuberculous  abscess  of  the 
bt'east.  The  axillary  glands  are  affected  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  The 
disease  runs  a  chronic  course  of  months  or  years.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made 
by  the  general  appearance  of  the  fistuUe  and  ulcers,  and  by  the  existence  of 
tubercle  bacilli.  TUe  prognosis  is  not  serious,  if  total  eradication  of  the  dis- 
ease be  possible. 

In  1B36  Bedor  described  an  hypertrophy  of  the  breast  in  the  subjects  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  As  a  rule,  if  one  gland  is  involved,  usually  on  the 
side  of  the  affected  lung,  as  already  mentioned,  the  condition  is  one  of  chronic 
interstitial  mammitis  and  is  not  tuberculous. 
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X.     TUBERCULOSIS  OF  THE  CIRCUIJ^TOBY  SYSTEM 

Kyoca^^nin. — Scattered  miliary  tubercles  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
acute  disease.  Jjarger  caseous  tubercles  are  excesGively  rare.  A.  Moser  found 
46  cases  on  record.  There  is  also  a  sclerotic  tuberculous  myocarditis.  The 
infection  often  passes  from  a  mediastinal  gland. 

fodocardinin. — In  316  autopsies  in  cases  of  chronic  tuberculosis  endocar- 
ditis was  found  in  12,  It  was  present  in  only  151  among  more  than  11,000 
autopsies  on  tuberculous  cases  (G.  W.  Norris).  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  secondary 
form,  the  result  of  a  mixed  infection,  so  common  in  pulmonary  tubercuIoaiB. 
A  true  tuberculous  endocarditis  doeR,  however,  occur,  directly  dependent  upon 
infection  with  the  bacillus  of  Xoch.  As  a  rule,  it  is  a  vegetative  endocarditis, 
not  to  be  distinguished  from  tliat  caused  by  a  streptococcus  or  ataphylocooeus. 
In  rare  cases,  however,  caseous  tubercles  develop. 

Arteries. — Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  is  very  rare 
and  is  usually  the  result  of  invasion  from  without.  The  disease  may,  how- 
ever, occur  in  a  large  artery  and  not  result  from  external  invasion.  In  a  ease 
of  chronic  tuberculosis  Flexuer  found  a  fresh  tuberculous  growth  in  the  aorta, 
which  had  no  connection  with  cheesy  masses  outside  the  vessel.  Simmitsky 
collected  18  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  aorta. 

In  the  lungs  and  other  organs  attacked  by  tuberculosis  the  arteries  are 
involved  in  an  acute  inflltration  which  usually  leads  to  thrombosis,  or  tuber- 
cles may  develop  in  the  walls  and  proceed  to  caseation  and  softening,  fre- 
quently with  a  resulting  haemorrhage.  By  extension  into  vessels,  particu- 
larly veins,  the  bacilli  are  widely  distributed  with  the  production  of  miliary 
tuberculosis. 

XI.    THE  PROGNOSIS  IN  TUBEH0DL0SI8 

The  parable  of  the  sower  already  referred  to  expresses  better  thaa  in  any 
other  way  the  question  of  individual  predisposition.  There  are  five  groups 
of  cases  of  tuberculous  infection.  1.  Those  who  become  infected  and  Fecover 
Epontaneoualy  without  knowing  they  have  been  infected.  2.  Mild  infectious 
which  produce  slight  symptoms,  recovery  following  after  a  few  months  of 
change  of  air  or  special  treatment.  3.  Gases  with  well-marked  signs  of  lung 
disease  in  which  thorough  treatment  is  followed  by  complete  recovery.  4. 
Cases  with  extensive  local  disease  and  cavity  formation  in  which  arrest  takes 
place  and  the  patients  live  for  many  years,  a.  The  cases  in  which  the  infec- 
tion is  of  such  a  type  that  death  follows  no  matter  what  is  done.  The  late 
Austin  Flint,  facHe  prijtceps  among  American  students  of  the  disease,  called 
attention  to  the  self-limitation  and  intrinsic  tendency  to  recovery  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis.  This  natural  tendency  to  cure  is  still  more  strikingly  shown 
in  lymphatic  and  bone  tuberculosis. 

The  following  may  be  considered  favorable  circumstances  in  the  prognosis 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis :  An  early  diagnosis,  a  good  family  history,  previous 
good  health,  a  strong  digestion,  a  suitable  environment,  and  an  insidious 
onset,  without  high  fever,  and  without  extensive  pneumonic  consolidation. 
Cases  beginning  with  pleurisy  seem  to  run  a  more  protracted  and  more  favor- 
able course.  Repeated  attacks  of  hsBmoptyais  are  unfavorable.  When  well 
established  the  course  of  tuberculosis  in  any  organ  is  marked  by  intervals  of 
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weeks  or  months  in  which  the  fever  lessens,  the  symptoms  subside,  and  there  is 
improvement  in  the  general  health. 

In  pulmonary  cases  the  duration  is  extremely  variable.  Laennec  placed 
the  average  duration  at  two  years,  and  for  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  per- 
haps a  correct  estimate.  Pollock's  large  statistics  of  over  3,500  cases  show  a 
mean  duration  of  the  disease  of  over  two  years  and  a  half.  Williams's  analysis 
of  1,000  cases  in  private  practice  shows  a  much  more  protracted  course,  as  the 
average  duration  was  over  seven  years. 

Toberoiiloui  and  Karriage.— Under  the  subject  of  prognosis  comes  the 
question  of  the  marriage  of  persons  who  have  had  tuberculosis,  or  in  whose 
family  the  disease  prevails.     The  following  brief  statements  may  be  made: 

(a)  Subjects  with  healed  lymphatic  or  bone  tuberculosis  marry  with  per- 
sonal impunity  and  may  beget  healthy  children.  In  such  families  adenitis, 
caries  of  the  bone,  arthritis,  cerebral  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  more 
common.    The  risks,  however,  are  such  as  may  properly  be  taken. 

{b)  The  question  of  marriage  of  a  person  who  has  arrested  or  cured  limg 
tuberculosis  is  more  difficult  to  decide.  In  a  male  the  personal  risk  is  not 
so  great;  and  when  the  health  and  strength  are  good,  the  eiternal  environ- 
ment favorable,  and  the  family  history  not  extremely  bad,  the  experiment — 
for  It  is  such — is  often  successful,  and  many  healthy  and  happy  families  are 
begotten  under  these  circumstances.  In  women  the  question  is  complicated 
with  that  of  child-bearing,  which  increases  the  risks  enormously.  With  a 
localized  lesion,  absence  of  hereditary  taint,  good  physique,  and  favorable 
environment  marriage  might  be  permitted.  When  tuberculosis  has  existed  in 
a  girl  whose  family  history  is  bad,  and  whose  physique  is  below  the  standard, 
the  physician  should,  if  possible,  place  his  veto  upon  marriage. 

(c)  With  existing  disease,  fever,  bacilli,  etc.,  marriage  should  be  prohib- 
ited. Pregnancy  usually  hastens  the  process,  though  it  may  be  held  in  abey- 
ance. After  parturition  the  disease  advances  rapidly.  Hiere  is  much  truth, 
indeed,  in  the  remark  of  Dubois :  "If  a  woman  threatened  with  phthisis  mar- 
ries, she  may  bear  the  first  accouchement  well;  a  second,  with  difficulfy;  a 
third,  never."    Conception  may  occnr  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease. ' 

XII.  PROPHYLAXIS  IN  TUBEBCULOSIS 

Oeneral. — Among  the  more  important  measures  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  First,  education  of  the  public.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direc- 
tion by  the  antituberculosis  crusade,  which  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
many  active  societies,  and  has  stimulated  widespread  interest  in  the  disease. 
Secondly,  the  placing  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  on  the  list  of  reportable  dis- 
eases. This  gives  the  board  of  health  control  of  the  situation,  and,  ae  the 
New  York  experience  has  demonstrated,  is  perhaps  the  most  helpful  measure 
in  the  prophylaxis.  Thirdly,  the  improved  sanitary  condition  of  the  poor, 
particularly  with  reference  to  housing.  Fourthly,  direct  preventive  meas- 
ures, such  as  tile  enactment  of  laws  against  spitting  in  public,  the  proper 
disinfection  and  cleaning  of  the  rooms  and  houses  which  have  been  occupied 
by  tuberculous  patients,  and  the  careful  inspection  of  dairies  and  abattoirs. 
Fifthly,  in  the- large  cities,  organization  of  sanatoria  and  hospitals  for  early 
curable  and  late  incurable  cases,  and  the  establishment  of  separate  dispen- 
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saries  with  a.  syBtem  of  Tisiting  the  patients  at  their  homes  by  specially 
assigDed  nurses.  Lastly,  the  care  of  the  sputum  of  the  tuberculous.  Thorough 
boiling  or  putting  it  into  the  fire  is  sufficient.  In  hospitals  it  is  well  to  have 
printed  directions  as  to  the  care  of  the  sputum,  and  also  printed  cards  for  out- 
patients, giving  the  most  important  rules.  It  should  be  explained  to  the 
patient  that  the  only  risl(,  practically,  is  from  this  source. 

IndividnaL — Individual  prophylaxis  in  the  case  of  delicate  children  is 
most  important.  An  infant  born  of  tuberculous  parents,  or  of  a  family  in 
which  tuberculosis  prevails,  should  be  brought  up  with  the  greatest  care  and 
guarded  most  particularly  against  infections  of  alt  kinds.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  throat  and  nose,  and  od  the  first  indication  of  month- 
breathing,  or  any  obstmction  of  the  naso-pharynx,  a  careful  examination 
should  be  made  for  adenoid  vegetations.  The  child  should  be  clad  in  flannel 
and  live  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  avoiding  close  rooms.  It  is  a 
good  practice  to  sponge  the  throat  and  chest  night  and  morning  with  cold 
water.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  diet  and  to  the  mode  of  feeding. 
The  meals  should  be  at  regular  hours  and  the  food  plain  and  substantial. 
From  the  outset  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  drink  freely  of  milk.  Un- 
fortaoately,  in  these  cases  there  seems  to  be  an  aversion  to  fats  of  all  kinds. 
As  the  child  grows  older,  systematically  regulated  exercise  or  a  course  of 
pulmonary  gynmastics  may  be  taken.  In  the  choice  of  an  occupation  prefer- 
ence ehoald  be  given  to  an  out-of-door  life.  Families  with  a  marked  pre- 
disposition to  tuberculosis  should,  if  possible,  reside  in  an  equable  climate. 

The  examination  of  children  who  have  been  in  contact  with  tuberculous 
individuals  is  important.  Four  groups  of  suspects  come  to  tuberculosis  dis- 
pensaries: (1)  The  under-fed,  antemic,  badly  developed  child,  without  local 
lesions;  the  question  is  one  of  malnutrition.  (2)  Cases  of  tbymo-lymphatism 
SEually  having  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils.  These  children  may  not  be 
ansmic,  but  they  have  stunted,  badly  formed  chests,  and  the  superficial  lymph 
gUnds  may  be  enlarged.  (3)  Children  with  obviously  enlarged  lymph  glands, 
tuoally  cervical ;  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine  whether  the  adenopathy  is 
due  to  throat  infection  or  bad  teeth,  or  whether  it  is  actually  tuberculosis.  (4) 
Children  with  physical  signs  in  the  chest  pointing  to  definite  local  lesion,  the 
tuberculous  nature  of  which  may  not  at  first  be  easy  to  determine. 

The  trifling  ailments  of  children  should  be  carefully  watobed.  In  the 
convalescence  from  the  fevers  which  so  frequently  prove  dangerous  the  great- 
est untioD  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  catching  cold.  An  open  air  life, 
a  generons  diet,  especially  in  fats,  and  iron  or  arsenic  if  there  is  ansemia,  are 
important  aids.  Care  of  the  throat  in  these  children  is  important;  enlarged 
tonsils  and  adenoids  should  be  removed. 

Xin.     TREATMENT  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  i 

The  Satnral  or  ^ontaneons  Cue. — The  spontaneous  healing  of  local 
tnbercoloflis  is  an  every-day  affair.  A  majority  of  those  infected  neva  have 
the  disease,  i.  e.,  they  recover  without  symptoms,  without  the  slight  lesion 
hiving  disturbed  the  health.  Many  cases  of  adenitis  and  disease  of  the  bone 
or  of  the  joints  torminato  favorably.  The  healing  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
is  shown  clinically  by  the  recovery  of  patients  in  whose  sputum  elastic  tissue 
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And  bacilli  hive  been  found;  anatomically,  by  th«  presence  of  leaione  in  all 
stages  of  repair.  In  the  grannlation  products  and  asaociated  pBenmonia  a 
Bcar-tissufl  is  formed,  while  the  smaller  caseous  areas  become  impregnated  with 
linfie  ealts.  To  such  conditions  alone  should  the  term  healing  be  applied. 
When  the  fibroid  change  encapsulates  but  does  not  involve  the  entire  tubercu- 
lous tissue,  the  tubercle  may  be  termed  involuted  or  quiescent,  but  is  not 
destroyed.  When  cavities  of  any  size  have  formed,  healing,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  does  not  occur.  We  have  yet  to  see  a  specimen  which  would 
indicate  that  a  vomica  had  cicatrized.  Cavities  may  be  greatly  redticed  in 
size — indeed,  an  entire  series  of  them  may  be  so  contracted  by  sclerosis  of  the 
tissue  about  them  that  an  upper  lobe,  in  which  this  process  most  frequently 
occuts,  may  be  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  ordinary  dimensions.  Laennec  under- 
stood thoroughly  this  natural  process  of  cure  in  tuberculosis,  and  recognized 
the  frequency  with  which  old  tuberculous  lesions  occurred  in  the  lungs.  He 
described  cicatrices  completes  and  cicatrices  fistuleuses,  the  latter  being  the 
shrunken  cavities  communicating  with  the  bronchi;  and  remarked  that,  an 
tubercles  growing  in  the  glands,  which  are  called  scrofula,  often  heal,  why 
should  not  the  same  take  place  in  the  lungs? 

There  is  an  old  German  axiom,  Jedermann  hat  am  Ends  ein  biscken 
Tubereuio89,  a  statement  partly  borne  out  by  the  statistics  showing  the  pro- 
'  portions  of  cases  in  persons  dying  of  all  disease  in  whom  quiescent  or  tuber* 
culouB  lesions  are  found  in  the  lungs.  We  find  at  the  apices  the  following 
conditions,  which  have  been  held  to  signify  healed  tuberculous  professes: 
(a)  Thickening  of  the  pleura,  usually  at  the  posterior  surface  of  the  apex, 
with  BUbadJacent  induration  for  a  distance  of  a  few  millimetres.  This  has, 
perhaps,  no  greater  significance  than  the  milky  patch  on  the  pericardium. 
(6)  Puckered  cicatrices  at  the  apex,  depressing  the  pleura,  and  on  section 
showing  a  large  pigmented,  fibrous  scar.  The  bronchioles  in  the  neighborhood 
may  be  dilated,  but  there  are  neither  tubercles  nor  cheesy  masses.  This  may 
sometimes,  but  not  always,  indicate  a  healed  tuberculous  lesion,  {c)  Puck- 
ered cicatrices  with  cheesy  or  cretaceous  nodules,  and  with  scattered  tubercles 
In  the  riciuity.  (d)  The  cicatricet  fisivlmisea  of  Laennec,  in  which  the  fibroid 
puckering  has  reduced  the  site  of  ooe  or  more  cavities  which  commuoicBtc 
directly  with  the  bronchi. 

Oeaerftl  MMuarei. — The  cure  of  tuberculosis  is  a  question  of  nutrition ; 
digestion  and  assimilation  control  the  situation;  as  a  rule,  make  a  patient 
grow  fat  and  strong,  and  the  local  disease  may  be  left  to  tak'  care  of  itself. 
There  are  three  indications:  First,  to  place  the  patient  in  surroundings  most 
fatorable  for  the  maintenance  of  a  maximum  degree  of  nutrition ;  second,  to 
take  such  measures  as,  in  a  local  or  general  way,  infiuence  the  tuberculous 
processes;  third,  to  alleviate  symptoms.  The  importance  of  rest  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind  and  the  amount  of  exertion  allowed  carefully  ordered. 

Opebj-air  Treatment. — The  value  of  fresh  air  and  out-of-door  life  ia  well 
Illustrated  by  an  experiment  of  Trudeau.  Inoculated  rabbits  confined  tn  a 
dark,  damp  place  rapidly  succumbed,  while  others,  allowed  to  run  wild,  either 
recovered  or  show  slight  lesions.  It  is  the  same  in  human  tuberculosis.  A 
patient  confined  to  the  house — particularly  in  the  close,  overheated,  stulTy 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  or  treated  in  a  hospital  ward — is  in  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  rabbit  confined  to  a  hutch  In  the  cellar;  whereas  a  patient  living 
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ia  the  fresh  air  or  simshine  for  the  grsatsr  part  of  the  day  has  chancea 
comparable  to  those  of  the  rabbit  ruiminff  wild. 

The  open-air  treatment  of  tuberculous  may  be  carried  out  at  hom«,  b; 
change  of  resideDce  to  a  suitable  climate,  or  in  a  eanatorium. 

(a)  At  Soma. — In  a  majority  of  all  cases  the  patient  has  to  be  cared  for 
in  his  own  home,  and,  if  in  the  city,  under  very  disadvaDtageoua  circumstaucee. 
Huch,  however,  may  be  done  even  in  cities  to  promote  arrest  by  insisting  upon 
systematic  treatment.  How  much  may  be  done  by  care  and  InstructioQ  ia 
shown  by  the  euccess  of  J.  H.  Fratfs  tuberculosis  daates.  As  not  five  per 
cent,  of  the  patients  can  be  dealt  with  in  sanatoria,  it  is  surprisiog  and  grati- 
fying to  see  how  successful  the  home  treatment  may  be.  Even  in  cities  the 
patients  may  be  trained  to  sleep  out  of  doore,  and  the  results  obtained  by 
Pratt,  Millett,  and  others  are  as  good  as  any  that  have  been  published.  Whiit 
there  is  fever  the  patient  shovid  hi  at  rest  in  bed,  and  night  and  day  the 
windows  should  be  open,  so  that  he  may  be  exposed  freely  to  the  fresh  air. 
Low  temperature  is  not  a  contra-indication.  If  there  is  a  balcony  or  a  suit- 
able yard  or  garden,  on  the  brighter  days  the  patient  may  be  wrapped  up  and 
put  in  a  reclining  chair  or  on  a  sofa.  The  important  thing  is  for  the  physician 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  neither  the  cough,  fever,  night  sweats,  and  not 
even  biemoptysis  contra-indicate  a  full  exposure  to  the  fresh  air.  In  country 
places  this  can  be  carried  out  much  more  effectively.  In  the  summer  the  pa* 
tient  should  be  out  of  doors  for  at  least  eleven  or  Welve  hours,  and  in  winter 
six  or  eight  hours.  At  night  the  room  should  be  cool  and  thoroughly  well 
ventilated.  It  may  require  several  months  of  this  rest  treatment  in  the  open 
air  before  the  temperature  falls  to  normal. 

(b)  Treatment  in  Sanatoria. — Perhaps  the  most  important  advance  in  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  has  been  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  in 
which  patients  are  made  to  live  according  to  strict  rules.  To  Brehmer,  of 
Qoberedorf,  we  owe  the  successful  execution  of  this  plan,  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  most  gratifying  results.  In  the  United  States  the  zeal,  energy, 
and  scientific  devotion  of  Edward  L.  Trudeau  demonstrated  its  feasibility,  and 
the  Saranac  institution  has  become  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  results  at  hun- 
dreds of  institutions  demonstrate  the  great  importance  of  system  and  rigid 
discipline  in  carrying  out  a  successful  treatment.  Much  has  been  done  to 
promote  the  sanatorium  treatment  and  the  good  results  have  quite  justified 
the  heavy  expenditure  of  money.  In  many  places  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  with  an  inexpensive  plant  excellent  results  may  be  obtained.  A  reaction 
has  naturally  followed  the  "stuffing"  plan  of  feeding,  and  more  reasonable 
methods  are  now  employed.  The  "absolute  rest"  plan  has  been  modified  to 
meet  individual  cases.  The  all-important  matter  is  the  establishment  near  to 
the  large  cities  of  public  sanatoria  for  the  treatment  of  cases  in  the  early 
stages.  The  large  general  hospitals  ^ould  have  special  out-patient  depart- 
ments for  tuberculous  patients,  from  which  suitable  cases  could  be  sent  to  the 
sanatoria,  iluch  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  result  of  sanatorium 
traatmmt.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  extraordinary  benefits  in  suitable  casta. 
To  pay  a  visit  vrith  Dr.  Bardwell  to  the  King  Edward  Sanatorium  at  Uidhorst 
and  see  nearly  every  one  of  100  patients  looking  in  good  condition  with  fresh 
air,  judicious  reet,  proper  exercise  and  diet,  without  drugs  and  without  tu- 
berculin, impresses  one  immensely  with  the  value  of  the  method.    Statistics  are 
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notorionsly  uuceitaiii,  but  there  is  perhaps  no  iustituUoB  of  the  English-epcak- 
ing  vorld  in  which  greater  care  has  been  taken  to  trace  the  after-bistory  of 
the  patients  than  at  the  Adirondack  Sanatorium.  The  total  number  of  pa- 
tients from  the  years  1885  to  1919  inclusive  was  4,976.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  trace  263  of  these.  Of  the  remaining  4,713,  2,892  were  living  (1919)  and 
1,821  dead. 

(c)  Climatic  Treatment. — This,  after  all,  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
open-air  method.  The  first  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  the  patient  is 
fit  to  be  sent  from  home.  In  many  instances  it  is  a  positive  hardship.  A 
patient  with  well-marked  cavities,  hectic  fever,  night  sweats,  and  emacia- 
tion is  much  better  at  home,  and  the  physician  should  not  be  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  importunities  of  the  sick  man  or  his  friends.  The  require- 
ments of  a  suitable  climate  are  a  pure  atmosphere,  an  equable  temperalvre 
not  subject  to  rapid  variations,  and  a  maxtmum  amount  of  sunshine.  Given 
these  three  factors,  it  makes  little  difference  where  a  patient  goes,  so  long  as 
he  lives  an  outdoor  life.  Woodruff  believes  that  sunshine  may  be  hurtful, 
and  collected  statistics  to  show  that  tuberculosis  is  more  prevalent  and  more 
fatal  among  the  dark  races,  who  live  where  the  sun  shines  the  brightest.  The 
different  climates  may  be  grouped  into  the  high  altitudes,  the  dry,  warm  cli- 
mates, and  the  moist,  warm  climates.  Among  high  altitudes  in  the  United 
States,  the  Colorado  resorts  are  the  most  important.  Of  others,  those  in 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  have  been  growing  rapidly.  The  rarefaction  of  the 
air  in  high  altitudes  is  of  benefit  in  increasing  the  respiratory  movements,  but 
brings  about  in  time  a  condition  of  dilatation  of  the  air-vesicles  and  a  perma- 
nent increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest  which  is  a  marked  disadvantage  when  such 
persons  attempt  subsequently  to  reside  at  the  sea-level.  The  great  advantage 
of  these  western  resorts  is  that  they  are  in  progressive,  prosperous  countries,  in 
which  a  man  may  find  means  of  livelihood  and  live  in  comfort.  In  Europe 
the  chief  resorts  at  high  altitudes  are  Davos,  Les  Avants,  and  St.  Moritz.  Of 
resorts  at  a  moderate  altitude,  Asheville  and  the  Adirondacks  are  the  best 
known  in  America.  The  Adirondack  cure  has  become  quite  famous.  One 
decided  advantage  is  that  after  arrest  of  the  disease  the  patient  can  return 
to  the  sea-level  without  any  special  risk.  The  cases  most  suitable  for  high 
altitudes  are  those  in  which  the  disease  is  limited,  without  much  cavity  forma- 
tion, and  without  much  emaciation.  The  thin,  irritable  patients  with  chronic 
tuberculosis  and  a  good  deal  of  emphysema  are  better  at  the  sea-level.  The  cold 
winter  climate  seems  to  be  of  decided  advantage  in  tuberculosis,  and  in  the 
Adirondacks,  where  the  temperature  falls  sometimes  to  20°  or  even  more  below 
zero,  the  patients  are  able  to  lead  an  out-of-door  life  throughout  the  entire 
winter. 

Of  the  moist,  warm  climates,  in  America  Florida  and  the  Bermuda,  in 
Europe  the  Madeira  Islands,  and  Jn  Great  Britain  Eastbourne,  Bournemouth, 
Torquay,  and  Falmouth  are  the  best  known.  Of  the  dry,  warm  climates. 
Southern  California  in  the  United  States  is  the  most  satisfactory.  Many  of 
the  health  resorts  in  the  Southern  States  are  delightful  winter  climates  for 
tuberculous  cases.  Egypt,  Algiers,  and  the  Riviera  are  the  most  satisfactory 
resorts  for  patients  from  Europe. 

Other  considerations  which  should  influeuee  the  choice  of  a  locality  are 
good  accommodations  and  good  food.     It  is  also  important  to  be  under  the 
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care  of  a  comp«tent  physician.  Very  mucli  is  said  conceTning  the  choice  of 
locality  in  the  different  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  but  when  the  disease 
is  limited  to  an  apex,  in  a  man  of  fairly  good  personal  and  family  histoTy,  the 
chances  are  that  he  may  fight  a  winning  batUe  if  he  Uvea  out  of  doors  in  any 
elipiate,  whether  high,  dry,  and  cold,  or  low,  moist,  and  warm.  With  bilateral 
disease  and  cavity  formation  there  is  but  little  hope  of  permanent  cure,  and 
the  mild  or  warm  climates  are  preferable. 

Keaanres  which,  by  their  Local  or  General  Action,  Inflnence  the  Tnberca- 
loni  Froceu. — Under  this  heading  we  may  consider  the  specific,  the  dietetic, 
and  the  general  medicinal  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

(a)  Specific  Treatment. — Introduced  by  Koch  in  1890,  the  tuberciilin 
treatment  soon  fell  into  disfavor,  but,  in  spite  of  the  bad  results  that  naturally 
followed  its  injudicious  use,  certain  men  (among  them,  particularly,  Trudeau) 
continued  to  use  it.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  reaction  in  its  favc(r,  and 
tuberculin  is  again  lauded  by  some  fanatics  as  the  one  and  only  means  of  cure. 
Unquestionably  in  suitable  cases  it  has  a  very  beneficial  infiuence;  the  dif- 
ficulty la  to  decide  which  they  arc.  At  present  so  indiscriminate  is  its  use 
that  an  estimation  of  the  results  ia  very  difQcult.  The  preliminary  question 
arises  as  to  what  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  the  results  obtained  by  different  observers.  Anybody,  by  any  method, 
can  secure  100  per  cent,  of  cures  in  the  so-called  "closed"  pulmonary  tubercu- 
ksis.  As  Hamman  states  very  sensibly :  "If  in  the  case  of  every  patient  who 
presents  himself  for  examination  and  shows  some  trifling  deviation  from  the 
normal  physical  signs  a  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  is  made,  or  if  tuberculin  is 
made  the  ultimate  test  of  a  correct  diagnosis,  similar  results  may  be  obtained 
with  any  or  with  no  method."  A  variety  of  preparations  come  under  the  name 
Tuberculin :  0.  T.  and  T.  E.,  which  are  Koch's  old  and  new  preparations ; 
Denys*  tuberculin,  bouillon  filtre,  known  as  B.  F.,  and  a  bacillary  emulsion  of 
Koch,  B.  E,  The  smallest  dose  which  will  bring  out  a  response  should  be  used, 
1/2000  or  1/1000  mgm.,  and  re-inoculations  are  made  at  intervals  of  from 
one  to  two  weeks.  The  amount  is  gradually  increased  when  it  is  found  that  the 
dose  previously  given  ceases  to  bring  out  a  sufBcient  response.  It  is  admin- 
istered to  afebrile  patients.  It  is  not  thought  desirable— quite  the  contrary, 
in  fact — to  get  a  severe  general  reaction,  particularly  as  this  may  be  associated 
with  marked  focal  reactions.  The  aim  striven  for  is  to  get  as  high  a  grade  of 
tuberculin  tolerance  as  possible.  Trudeau,  who  had  probably  the  longest  in- 
dividual experience  of  anyone  using  tuberculin,  began  with  doses  so  small 
that  no  reaction  is  produced ;  then  the  dose  is  cautiously  raised,  avoiding  the 
slightest  reaction.  On  the  other  hand,  Wilkinson  begins  with  a  very  high 
dose,  and  uses  the  tuberculin  in  a  much  wider  range  of  cases. 

(b)  Dietetic  Treatment. — The  outlook  in  tuberculosis  depends  much 
upon  the  digestion.  It  is  rare  to  see  recovery  in  a  patient  in  whom  there  is 
persistent  gastric  trouble,  and  the  physician  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  this  disease  the  prinuB  via  control  the  position.  The  early  nausea 
and  loss  of  appetite  in  many  cases  are  serious  obstacles:  Many  patients  loathe 
food  of  «11  kinds.  A  change  of  air  or  a  sea  voyage  may  promptly  restore  the 
appetite.  When  either  of  these  is  impossible,  and  if,  as  ia  almost  always  the 
case,  (ever  is  present,  the  patient  should  be  placed  at  rest,  kept  in  the  open  air 
nearly  all  day,  and  fed  at  stated  intervals  with  small  ijuantiti^s  $it)ter  of  |nill(i 
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buttennilk,  or  kouinju,  alternating  if  necesBary  with  meat  juice  aiid  egg 
ftlbmuen.  Some  patients  who  are  disturbed  by  eggs  and  milk  do  well  on 
koomysB.  It  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  D^bove's  method  of  over-alimenta* 
tion  or  forced  feeding.  The  stomach  is  washed  out  with  cold  water,  and  then, 
through  the  tube,  a  mixture  is  given  containing  a  litre  of  milk,  an  egg,  and 
100  grams  of  very  finely  powdered  meat.  This  is  given  three  times  a  day; 
Sometimes  the  patients  will  take  this  mixture  without  the  necessity  of  tb« 
stotnach-tube,  in  which  case  a  smaller  amount  may  be  given.  Raw  eggs  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  over-feeding,  and  may  be  taken  between  meals. 
Beginning  with  one  three  times  a  day,' the  number  may  be  increased  to  two, 
three,  or  even  four  at  a  time.  In  the  German  sanatoria  B  special  feature  is 
this  over-feeding,  even  when  fever  is  present.  B,  W.  Philip  advises  a  raw 
meat  diet,  half  a  pound  three  times  a  day,  either  minced  or  as  a  soup. 

In  many  cases  the  digestion  is  not  at  all  disturbed  and  the  patient  can 
take  an  ordinary  diet.  It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  the  appetite  and  diges- 
tion improve  with  the  fresh-air  treafanent,  even  in  patients  who  have  to  remain 
in  the  city.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  medicines  do  not  disturb  the  stom- 
ach. Not  infrequently  the  sweet  syrups  used  in  cough  mixtures,  cod-liver  oil, 
cteosote,  and  the  hypophosphitea  produce  irritation,  and  by  interfering  with 
digestion  do  more  harm  than  good.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bitter  tbnics,  with 
acids,  and  the  various  malt  preparations  are  often  most  satisfactory.  A  rou- 
tine administration  of  alcohol  is  not  advisable,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
its  persistent  use  promotes  fibroid  processes  in  the  tuberculous  areas.  In  the 
advanced  stages,  particularly  when  the  temperature  is  low  between  eight  and 
ten  in  the  morning,  whisky  and  milk,  or  whisky,  egg,  and  milk  may  be  given 
with  advantage. 

(c)  EXERcrsE, — The  patient  with  fever  does  best  at  absolute  rest,  end 
eteteise  should  only  be  taken  after  an  afebrile  period,  and  then  very  gradually. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  following  exercise  the  temperature  is  raised,  and 
Peterson,  of  Frimly,  has  adopted  a  method  of  graded  exercises  which  have 
yielded  excellent  results.  The  plan  is  based  upon  the  view  that  physical 
fltercise  induces  auto  inoculation,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  controlled  by 
the  amount  of  muscular  effort.  By  a  study  of  the  fever-chart,  the  body  weight, 
the  amount  of  sputum,  and  the  appetite  the  rate  of  progress  may  be  estimated. 
The  febrile  patient  is  regarded  as  one  in  whom  auto-inoculation  is  ^cessive. 
To  overcome  this  the  patient  is  immobilized  in  bed  so  far  as  possible,  and  not 
allowed  to  make  any  movements  whatever.  The  effect  of  this  is  often  remark- 
able in  reducing  the  fever.  Once  afebrile,  the  principal  element  in  the  treat- 
ment is  tiie  induction  of  an  auto-inoculation  by  exercises,  which  Pateraon  be- 
lieves has  much  the  same  effect  as  a  dose  of  tuberculin.  A  scheme  of  graded 
labot  has  been  devised,  which  has  many  advantages  in  sanatorium  life,  and  the 
results  at  Frimly  are  very  gratifying. 

(d)  Immobilizing  tub  Iajvq  by  Induction  of  Pnedmotiiorax, — ^Years 
ago  Cayley  induced  pneumothorax  in  a  case  of  hsemoptysis.  The  method 
never  came  into  general  use;  but,  on  the  principle  of  keeping  an  inflamed 
organ  at  rest,  this  method  was  advocated  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  by  Fot- 
lanini  and  by  J.  B.  Murphy.  Sterile  nitrogen  ia  introduced  into  the  pleural 
<<avity.  It  is  best  to  nse  a  special  apparatus  with  a  water-manometer,  60  that 
measured  quantities  may  be  injected.    At  first  from  SOO  to  300  c.  c- ',  Ma  as 
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much  as  500  c.  c.  are  introduced,  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  every  other  day,  until 
the  lung  is  completely  collapsed,  and  until  there  is  a  positive  interpleural 
pressure  of  from  5  to  10  cm.  of  water.  The  method  has  been  widely  practised 
with  excellent  results  in  certain  cases;  but  there  are  dangers,  as  hgemoptysje, 
eerooe  effusion,  and  empyema,  and  a  serious  objection  is  the  duration  of  the 
treatment,  as  the  pleural  cavity  requires  to  be  refilled  every  month  or  two. 

(e)  General  Medical  Tbeatmest. — No  medicinal  agents  have  any 
special  or  peculiar  action  upon  tuberculous  processes.  The  influence  which 
they  exert  is  upon  the  general  nutrition,  increasing  the  physiological  resist- 
ance, and  rendering  the  tissues  less  susceptible  to  invasioD.  The  following  ars 
the  most  important  remedies  which  seem  to  act  in  this  manner: 

Creosote,  which  may  be  administered  in  capsules,  in  increasing  doses,  be- 
ginning  with  1  minim  three  times  a  day  and,  if  well  borne,  increasing  the 
dose  to  8  or  10  minims.  It  may  also  be  given  in  solution  with  tincture  of 
cardamon  and  alcohol)  It  is  an  old  remedy,  strongly  recommended  by  Ad- 
dison, and  the  reports  of  Jaccoud,  Fraentzel,  and  many  others  show  that  it 
has  a  positive  value.  It  may  be  used  as  an  inhalation.  Guaiacol  may  be  given 
as  a  substitute,  either  internally  or  hypodermically. 

Cod~liver  Oil. — In  glandular  and  bone  tuberculosis  this  remedy  is  un- 
doubtedly beneficial  in  improving  the  nutrition.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
its  action  is  less  certain,  and  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  unbounded  confidence 
which  it  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  It  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  not 
more  than  a  teaspoonful  three  tiinee  a  day  after  meals.  It  seems  ia  act  better 
in  children  than  in  adults.  Fever  and  gastric  irritation  are  contra-indications 
to  its  use.  Rich  cream  is  an  excellent  substitute;  the  clotted  or  Devonshire 
cream  is  preferable. 

Arsenic. — There  is  no  general  tonic  more  satisfactory  in  cases  of  tubercu* 
losis  of  all  kinds  than  Fowler's  solution.  It  may  be  given  in  5-minim  doses 
three  times  a  day  and  gradually  increased,  stopping  its  use  whenever  unpleas- 
ant  Bvmptomt  arise,  and  in  any  case  intermitting  it  every  third  or  fourth 
week.  Intramuscular  injections  of  the  salts  of  caoodylic  acid  have  been  used 
to  combat  the  anemia  so  commonly  present  in  tuberculous  infet^ione  with, 
it  is  claimed,  nnnsnai  success. 

b«atment  of  fecial  ^mpttwif. — (a)  Ths  Fevkb. — There  is  no  more 
difficult  problem  than  the  treatment  of  tiie  pyrexia  of  tuberculosis.  The  pa- 
tient should  be  at  absolute  rest,  and  in  the  open  air  night  and  day  for  some 
veelcs.  Fever  does  not  contra-indieate  an  out-of-door  life,  but  it  is  well  for 
patients  with  a  temperature  above  100.E°  F.  to  be  at  rest.  For  the  continuous 
pyrexia  or  the  remittent  type  of  the  early  stages,  quinine  and  the  salicylates 
may  be  tried;  but  they  are  uncertain  and  rarely  reliable.  In  large  doses 
quinine  has  a  moderate  antipyretic  action,  but  it  is  juet  in  these  efficient 
doses  that  it  is  so  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach.  It  is  better,  when  the  fever  rises 
above  103°  F.  to  rely  upon  cold  sponging  or  the  tepid  bath,  gradually  cooled. 
When  softening  has  taken  place  and  the  fever  assumes  tiie  characteristic  s^tLc 
type,  the  problem  becomes  still  more  difficult.  As  ^own  by  Chart  V  (which 
is  not  by  any  means  an  exceptional  one),  the  pyrexia,  at  this  stage,  lasts 
only  for  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  As  a  rule  there  are  not  more  than  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  in  whidi  the  fever  is  high  enough  to  demand  antipyretic 
treatment.     Sometimes  phenacetine,  given  in  2-grain  (0.13  gm.)  doses  every 
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hour  for  three  or  four  hours  before  the  rise  in  temperature  takes  place,  eitiier 
prevents  entirely  or  limits  the  paroxysm.  It  answers  better  in  this  way  than 
given  in  the  single  doses.  Careful  sponging  of  the  extremities  for  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour  during  the  height  of  the  fever  is  useful. 

(6)  SwEATifia. — Atropine,  in  doees  of  gr.  linV  (0.0005-0.001  gm.), 
and  the  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  in  large  doses  are  the  best  remedies.  When 
there  are  cough  and  nocturnal  restlessuese,  morphia  (gr.  ^,  0.008  gm.)  may 
be  given  with  the  atropine.  Camphoric  acid  (gr.  z,  0.65  gm.)  at  bedtime  may 
be  tried.  The  patient  should  use  light  fiannel  night-dresses,  as  the  cotton 
night-shirts,  when  soaked  with  perspiration,  have  a  very  unpleasant  cold, 
clammy  feeling. 

(c)  Couaii. — The  cough  is  a  troublesome,  though  necessary,  feature  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Unless  very  worrying  and  disturbing  sleep  at  night, 
or  BO  severe  as  to  produce  vomiting,  it  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  restrict  it. 
When  irritative  and  bronchial  in  character,  inhalations  are  useful,  particularly 
the  tincture  of  benzoin  or  preparations  of  menthol,  creosote,  or  turpentine.  The 
throat  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  some  of  the  most  irritable  and  dis- 
tressing forms  of  cough  result  from  laryngeal  erosions.  The  distressing  noc- 
turnal cough,  which  begins  just  as  the  patient  gets  into  bed  and  is  preparing 
to  fall  asleep,  requires,  as  a  rule,  preparations  of  opium.  Codein  (gr.  ^-^, 
0.016-0.03  gm.)  may  be  given.  An  excellent  combination  for  the  nocturnal 
cough  is  morphia  (gr.  ^,  0.008  gm.),  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  (ni  "j.  0.2  c.  c), 
and  syrup  of  wild  cherry  (3  j,  4  c.  c).  The  spirit  of  chloroform,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  chloroform  and  sedatives  or  Hoffman's  anodyne,  given  in  whisky  before 
going  to  sleep,  is  efficacious.  Mild  counter-irritation,  or  the  application  of  a 
hot  poultice,  will  sometimes  promptly  relieve  the  cough.  The  morning  cough 
is  often  much  relieved  by  taking  immediately  after  getting  up  a  glass  of  hot 
niilk  or  a  cup  of  hot  water,  to  which  15  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  have  been 
added.  In  the  later  stages,  when  cavities  have  formed,  tlie  accumulated  secre- 
tion must  be  expectorated  and  the  paroxysms  of  coughing  are  most  exhausting. 
The  sedatives,  such  as  morphia  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  should  be  given  cau- 
tiously. The  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  in  full  doses  helps  to  allay  the 
paroxysm.  When  the  expectoration  is  profuse,  creosote  internally,  or  in- 
halations of  turpentine  and  iodine,  or  oil  of  eucalyptna,  are  useful.  For  the 
troublesome  dysphagia  a  strong  solution  of  cocaine  (gr.  x,  0.6  gm.)  with 
boric  acid  (gr.  v,  0.3  gm.)  in  glycerine  and  water  (§  j,  30  c.  c.)  may  be  used 
locally. 

(d)  DiARBH(EA. — For  the  diarrhcea  large  doses  of  bismuth,  combined  with 
Dover's  powder,  and  small  starch  enemata,  with  or  without  opium,  may  be 
given.  The  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  pill  often  acts  promptly,  and  the  acid 
diarrhoea  mixture,  dilute  acetic  acid  (HI,  x-xv,  1  c.  c),  morphia  (gr.  ^, 
0.008  gm.),  and  acetate  of  lead  (gr.  j-ij,  0.1  gm.),  may  be  tried. 

In  some  cases,  5  c.  c.  of  a  6  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chloride  injected 
intravenously  is  useful. 

(e)  The  treatment  of  the  heemoptysis  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on 
hemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  Dyspncea  is  rarely  a  prominent  symptom  except 
in  the  advanced  stages,  when  it  may  be  very  troublesome  and  distressing. 
Ammonia  and  morphia,  cautiously  administered,  may  be  used. 

If  the  pleuritic  pains  are  severe,  the  side  may  be  strapped,  or  painted  with 
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tincture  of  iodiDe.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms  require  careful  treatment,  as 
the  outlook  in  individual  cases  depends  much  upon  the  condition  of  the  stom- 
ach.    Small  doses  of  calomel  and  soda  often  allay  the  distressing  nauEea. 

The  treatment  of  lesions  such  as  of  the  kidney,  epididymis,  etc.,  is  surgical 
if  the  condition  is  recognized  early  enough.  Disease  elsewhere,  as  in  the 
lunge,  is  not  a  neceseary  contra-indication.  The  possible  harm  resulting  from 
ether  antesthesia  must  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

A  last  word  on  the  subject  of  tuberculosis  to  the  general  practitioner. 
TTie  leadership  of  tk»  battle  against  this  scourge  is  in  your  hands.  Much  kas 
been  done,  much  remains  to  do.  By  early  dia^no^  and  prompt,  systematic 
treatment  of  individual  cases,  by  striving  in  every  possible  way  to  improve  the 
social  condition  of  the  poor,  by  joining  actively  in  the  work  of  the  local  and 
nationdl  antituberculosis  societies  you  can  help  in  the  most  imporfajU  and  the 
most  hopeful  campaign  ever  undertaken  by  the  profession. 


B.   NON-BACTERIAL  FUNGUS  INFECTIONS— 

THE  MYCOSES 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  local  and  general  infections  caused 
by  the  group  of  fungoid  organisms  variously  classed  as  Streptothrii,  Acti- 
nomyces, Cladothrii  and  Leptothrix.  The  French  workers  group  the  various 
diseases  caused  by  these  organisms  under  the  term  Mycoses,  which  is  a  con- 
venient and  useful  designation.  Four  or  five  of  these  diseases  are  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  considered  in  a  work  of  this  scope. 


L    ACTINOMTOOSia 

Deflnitioii. — A  chronic  infective  disorder  produced  by  the  actinomyces  or 
ray-fungus,  Streptotkrix  actinomyces. 

Etioloffy. — The  disease  is  widespread  among  cattle,  and  occurs  also  in  the 
pig.  It  was  first  described  by  Bollinger  in  the  ox,  in  which  it  forms  the  affec- 
tion known  in  America  as  "big-jaw."  The  first  accurate  description  of  the 
disease  in  man  was  given  by  James  Israel,  and  subsequently  Fonfick  insisted 
upon  the  identity  of  the  disease  in  man  and  cattle. 

In  the  United  States  and  England  the  disease  is  less  common  than  in  Ger- 
many.   It  is  nearly  three  times  as  common  in  men  ae  in  women. 

The  parasite  belongs  probably  to  the  Streptotkrix  group.  In  both  man 
and  cattle  it  can  be  seen  in  the  pus  from  the  affected  region  as  yellowish  or 
opaque  granules  from  one-half  to  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  which  are  made 
up  of  cocci  and  radiating  threads,  presenting  bulbous,  club-like  terminations. 
The  youngest  granules  are  gray  in  color  and  semi-translucent;  in  these  the 
t>ulbous  extremities  are  wanting.  The  parasite  has  been  successfully  cultivated, 
and  in  a  few  instances  the  disease  has  been  inoculated  both  with  the  natural 
and  artificially  grown  organism. 

The  Kode  of  lofeotion. — ^There  is  no  evidence  of  direct  infection  vrith  the 
flesh  or  milk  of  diseased  animals.  The  streptothrix  has  not  been  detected  out- 
aide  the  body.    It  seems  highly  probable  that  it  is  taken  in  with  the  food.    The 
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lite  of  infection  in  a  majority  of  caaee  in  man  and  animals  is  in  the  mouth 
or  neighboring  passagei.  In  the  cow,  possibly  also  in  man,  barley,  oats,  and 
rye  have  been  carriers  of  the  germ. 

ICorbid  Anatomy. — ^Aa  in  tubercle,  the  first  effect  ie  the  destruction  of 
adjacent  cells  and  the  attraction  of  leucocytes — later  the  surrounding  cells 
begin  to  proliferate.  After  the  tumor  reaches  a  certain  size  there  is  great 
proliferation  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue,  and  the  growth  may,  par* 
ticularly  in  the  jaw,  look  like,  and  was  long  mistaken  for,  osteo-sarcoma. 
Finally  suppuration  occurs,  which  in  man,  according  to  Israel,  may  be  pro- 
duced directly  by  the  Btreptothrix  itself. 

OliniMl  Forms. — (a)  DiaesTiVB  Tkact. — Israel  is  said  to  have  found 
the  fungus  in  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth.  The  jaw  has  been  affected  in  a 
number  of  cases  in  man.  The  patient  comes  under  observation  with  swelling 
of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  with  a  chronic  enlargement  of  the  jaw  which  may 
simulate  sarcoma. 

The  tongue  has  been  involved  in  several  cases,  showing  small  growths, 
either  primary  or  following  disease  of  the  jaw.  In  tlie  inte»Hnes  the  disease 
may  occur  either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  affection.  The  most  common 
seat  is  the  region  of  the  csecum  and  appeudis.  An  actinomycotic  appendi- 
citis has  been  described;  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  large  intestine  with 
metastases  has  also  been  found.  Ransom  has  found  the  actinomyces  in  the 
stools.  Actinomycotic  peritonitit  due  to  infection  through  a  gastrostomy 
wound  has  been  described.  Actinomycosis  of  the  liver  is  rare.  Auvray  in 
1903  could  only  collect  31  cases  (Rolleston).  It  forms  a  most  characteristic 
lesion,  an  alveolar  houey-combed  abscess — like  a  sponge  soaked  in  pus.  It  is 
usually  secondary  to  an  intestinal  lesion,  but  in  a  few  cases  do  other  focus 
has  been  found. 

(El)  PuLMONABY  AcTiNOMTOosis. — In  September,  1878,  James  Is^el  de- 
scribed a  remarkable  mycotic  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  subsequent  ol>serva- 
tion  showed  to  be  the  affection  described  the  year  before  by  BolUnger  in  cattle. 
Since  that  date  many  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  the  lungs  were 
affected.  It  ie  a  chronic  infectious  pulmonary  disorder,  characterized  by 
cough,  fever,  wasting,  and  a  muco-purulent,  sometimes  fetid,  expectoration. 
The  lesions  are  unilateral  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Hodenpyl  classifies  them 
iu  three  groups:  (1)  Lesions  of  chronic  bronchitis;  the  diagnosis  has  been 
made  by  the  presence  of  the  actinomyces  in  the  sputum.  (3)  Miliary  actino- 
mycosis, closely  resembling  miliary  tubercle,  but  the  nodules  are  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  groups  of  fungi,  surrounded  by  granulation  tissue.  This  form  of 
pulmonary  actinomycosis  ie  not  infrequent  in  oxen  with  advanced  disease  of 
the  jaw  or  adjacent  structures.  (3)  The  cases  in  which  there  is  more  exten- 
sive destructive  disease  of  the  lungs,  broncho-pneumonia,  interstitial  changee, 
and  abscesses,  the  latter  forming  cavities  large  enough  to  be  diagnosed  during 
life.  Actinomycotic  lesions  of  other  organs  are  often  present  in  connection  with 
the  pulmonary  disease;  erosion  of  the  vertebrae,  necrosis  of  the  ribs  and 
sternum,  with  node-like  formations,  subcutaneous  abscesses,  and  occasionally 
metastases  in  all  parts  of  .the  body. 

Symptoms. — The  fever  is  of  an  irregular  type  and  depends  largely  on  the 
existence  of  suppuration.  The  cough  is  an  important  symptom,  and  the  diag- 
nosis in  IS  of  the  cases  was  made  during  life  by  the  discovery  of  the  actino- 
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mTOM.  Death  Nmlts  vmallj  irith  Mptio  symptoms.  Oocaeionallj  there  ia  « 
oonditioii  aimulatmg  ^phoid  fever. .  The  averkge  duration  of  the  diBeaae  waa 
ten  montba.  Becorery  is  not  very  rare.  CliDically  the  disease  closely  re- 
aambles  certain  fonns  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  of  fetid  brouchitis.  It  ia 
not  to  be  forgotten  in  the  elamination  of  the  sputum  that,  as  Bizzoeero  meo- 
tiont,  certain  degenerated  epithelial  cells  may  be  miatakeD  for  the  organism. 
The  mdiating  leptothrii  threads  about  the  epithelium  of  the  mouth  some- 
times present  a  striking  resemblance.  Streptothrix  organisms,  non-acid  fast, 
are  rclatiicly  common  in  the  sputum  and  apparently  have  little  pathological 
significance. 

(c)  CcTANSOCS  AoTiNOMTOOBU. — In  more  than  half  of  the  recorded  cases 
the  disease  hae  inTolTad  the  akin  of  the  head  and  neck ',  the  buccal,  lingual  and 
pharyngeal  structures  may  be  involved  also.  It  is  a  very  chronic  affection 
resembling  tuberculosis  of  the  skin,  associated  with  the  growth  of  tumors 
which  suppurate  and  leave  open  sorea,  which  may  remain  for  years. 

(d)  Cbbebrax  AoTlNOUTCOflis. — Bollinger  has  reported  an  instance  of 
primary  disease  of  the  brain  with  the  symptoms  of  tumor.  A  second  case  was 
reported  by  Gamgee  and  Delepine.  The  patient  was  admitted  to  St.  George's 
Hospital  with  left^ided  pleural  effusion.  At  the  post  mortem  three  pints  of 
purulent  fluid  were  found  in  the  left  pleura;  there  was  an  actinomycotic 
abscess  of  the  liver,  and  in  the  brain  there  were  abscesses  in  the  frontal,  parietal, 
and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  which  contained  the  mycelium,  but  no  clubs. 
A  tliird  case,  reported  by  0.  B.  Seller,  had  empyema  necessitatis,  which  was 
opened  and  actinomycetes  were  found  in  the  pus.  Subsequently  she  had 
Jacksonian  epilepsy,  for  which  she  waa  trephined  twice  and  abscesses  opened, 
which  contained  actinomycea  grains.  Death  occurred  after  the  second  opera- 
tion. 

PiafBosia.— The  disease  is  in  reality  a  chronic  pyaemia.  The  only  test  ia 
the  presence  of  the  actinomyces  in  the  pus.  Metastases  may  occur  as  in  "pyvs- 
mia  and  in  tumora.  The  tendency,  however,  ia  rather  to  the  production  of 
a  local  purulent  affection  which  erodes  the  bones  and  h  very  destructive. 

Treataunt. — This  is  largely  surgical  and  is  practically  that  of  pynmia. 
Incision  of  the  abscess,  removal  of  the  dead  tissue,  and  thorough  irrigation 
are  appropriate  measures.  Thomaascn  recommended  potassium  iodide,  which, 
in  doses  of  from  40  to  60  grains  (£.6  to  4  gm.)  daily,  has  proved  curative 
in  a  number  of  casea.    The  X-rays  and  radium  have  been  successful. 


n.    THE  SP0K0TRI0H08E8 

Beflnition. — A  chronic  infection  characterized  by  cutaneous  and  internal 
lesions  due  to  the  growth  of  various  forms  of  parasitic  fungi  of  the  sporo- 
trichosis group. 

History. — In  November,  1896,  a  patient  presented  himself  at  Finne/a 
outpatient  clinic  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  with  an  infection  of  th« 
right  arm,  which  had  lasted  for  several  weeks.  There  were  ulcerations  on 
the  hand  and  indurations  on  the  forearm.  The  condition  was  recognized  as 
nnnsual  and  Schenck,  who  undertook  its  study,  found  on  culture  a  branched 
mycelium  with  numerous  epores  or  conidia.    Its  identiiication  was  made  by 
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the  vell-knovn  expert,  Erwin  F.  Smith,  and  it  was  named  Bporotrickum 
ackenckiL  Since  tlien,  the  disease  has  been  widely  recognised,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  studies  of  Beurmann  and  Oougerot,  and  it  is  now  evident  that  it  is 
widely  distributed  and  one  of  the  moat  clearly  defined  of  the  mycoses. 

The  Panrite. — In  the  tissues  and  in  the  pus  the  parasite  is  a  large  short 
rod  from  3  to  5  ^  long  and  from  2  to  3  /i  in  breadth.  In  cultures  it  grows 
in  filaments  of  abont  2  ^  in  diameter  and  forms  characteristic  oroid  spores. 
The  points  of  differentiation  between  the  forms  are  due  largely  to  variation 
in  the  modes  of  sporulation.  The  parasite  is  introduced  chiefly  by  accidental 
inoculation,  and  possibly  through  grains  and  fruit.  The  fungi  have  an  identi- 
cal action  with  the  pathogenic  bacteria,  producing  toxins  towards  which  there 
are  active  humoral  reactions.  Widal  and  Abrami  determined  the  agglutinat- 
ing and  fixation  properties  of  the  serum  in  individuals  affected,  and  specific 
reactions  have  been  determined.  There  are  minor  differences  between  the 
form  described  by  Schenck  and  that  described  by  Beurmann. 

Clinical  forou. — Beurmann  and  Oougerot  recognize  three  groups:  First, 
the  disseminated  gummatous  form  in  which  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  in. 
various  parts  of  the  body  there  are  small,  firm,  solid  nodules,  which  break 
down  and  form  small  abscesses,  ulcerating  the  skin.  In  the  second,  ulcera- 
tive, type  the  lesions  are  not  unlike  those  of  cutaneous  tuberculosis,  occurring 
commonly  on  the  hands  and  arms,  though  they  may  appear  on  the  legs  or  on 
the  body.  They  may  be  single  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three,  and  in  several 
cases  seen  in  Paris  they  resembled  very  much  eroded  syphilitic  gummata.  In 
the  third  form  there  is  a  localized  lesion,  a  hard  chancroid  body,  eroded  on  the 
surface.  Dissemination  occurs  through  the  lymphatics,  the  regional  glands 
become  involved  and  there  may  be  a  group  of  open  sores  along  the  arm  or  on  the 
side  of  the  head.  Fourthly,  there  are  certain  extra-cutaneous  forms — ulcerous 
lesions  of  the  mucous  membranes,  gununata  of  the  muscles  and  an  ulcerative 
osteo-myelitis.  The  disease  rarely  generalizes  in  the  internal  organs  but  the 
parasite  has  been  found  in  connection  with  a  pyelonepbrosis. 

The  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  lasting  oft«n  for  a  year  or  two;  some- 
times disturbing  the  health  very  slightly,  and  other  times  leading  to  aasemia. 
There  may  be  no  fever,  but  instances  of  acute  attacks  have  been  reported. 

Diagnona. — This  has  to  be  made  from  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  actino- 
mycosis, which  may  be  done  by  cultures  (as  the  parasites  grow  in  a  very 
specific  way)  and  by  sporo-agglutination  and  the  fixation  reaction,  the  fuU 
details  of  which  are  given  in  Beurmanu's  and  Gougerof  s  manual. 

Treatment. — As  a  rule  this  is  surgical,  but  the  iodide  of  potassium  has 
a  most  beneficial  effec{^ 

m.    NOOABDIOSIS 

J.  H.  Wright  of  Boston  separated  this  group  from  the  actinomycoses 
and  the  atreptothrix  infections.  On  the  one  hand  the  parasites  resemble 
bacteria,  on  the  other  hand  the  hypomycetes  or  moulds,  in  forming  branching, 
thread-like  filaments  and  in  the  production  of  fine  conidia.  They  represent 
a  transition  between  the  bacteria  and  the  lower  fungi.  The  majority  of 
reported  cases  have  bad  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosia 
or  of  multiple  abscesses,     1q  the  lungs  nodules,  caseous  masses  and  lesions 
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not  unlike  tubercle  hsve  been  found.  In  three  cafies  there  was  abscess  of  the 
brain.  The  parasite  may  be  recognized  by  the  typically  branched  filaments 
and  by  the  growth  in  cultures. 


IV.    0IDI0U7008IB 

Under  thia  term  is  described  a  form  of  infective  dermatitis,  of  which  the 
majority  of  the  reported  cases  have  been  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
called  blastomycosis  and  saccharomycosis.  The  parasite  grovs  as  a  spherical 
or  oval  budding  cell  which  is  capable  of  producing  a  mycelium  with  serial 
hyphs. 

The  essential  lesion  is  a  granuloma,  resembling  tuberculosis  and  involving 
the  skin  of  the  face  as  a  rule,  but  sometimes  the  lesions  are  multiple  and  there 
is  extensive  ulceration  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  nodules.  In  some 
cases  the  longs  and  other  parts  have  been  aSected.  A  secondary  meningitis 
has  been  described,  and  grayish  nodular  infiltrations  have  been  found  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  lymph  glands  and  other  organs.  The  disease  is  chronic,  lasting 
for  many  years.  The  diagnosis  is  easily  made  by  the  microscopic  examination 
of  material  from  the  small  abscesses,  or  a  fragment  of  the  tiesue. 

When  localized,  recovery  may  take  place,  but  when  the  lungs  or  internal 
organs  are  involved,  or  if  the  ekin  lesions  are  very  extensive,  death  follows. 
For  treatment,  the  actual  cautery,  excision,  the  X-rays  and  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  tried. 

The  coccidioidal  granuloma,  which  occurs  in  California,  is  a  separate  disease 
much  like  oidiomycosis  bnt  the  organism  belongs  to  the  yeast  group.  The  ini- 
tial lesion  is  on  the  ekin.  The  features  of  the  lung  infection  are  much  like 
tubercnlosis.    It  is  almost  always  fatal. 


V.    H70ET0HA 

{Stadvra  Disease) 

Vandyke  Carter  of  Bombay,  a  pioneer  in  the  study  of  tropical  diseases, 
gave  an  admirable  description  of  this  affection,  which  prevails  largely  in  cer- 
tain districts  of  India,  and  sporadically  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  disease,  usnally  involving  the  foot,  is  characterized  by  great  swelling, 
nodnlar  growths  and  the  formation  of  multiple  abscesses.  There  are  remark- 
able granules  1  mm.  in  diameter,  usually  of  a  black  color,  which  occur  in 
the  discharges;  in  other  cases  the  granules  are  yellow  or  brownish  in  color. 
In  the  pale  variety  a  streptothrix  has  been  found,  which  morphologically  closely 
resembles  actinomyces.  It  is  held  by  most  observers  that  this  streptothrix 
madnrse  and  actinomyces  are  distinct  species.  From  the  black  variety  of 
grannies  a  hypomycete  has  been  grown,  an  organism  closely  allied  to  as- 
pergillns. 

The  disease  b^ins  as  a  granuloma,  with  swelling  of  the  foot,  generally 
on  the  Bole.  The  tumors  gradually  soften,  others  form,  the  foot  increases 
CBormoosly  in  bulk,  becomes  much  deformed,  numerous  sinuses  pass  between 
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the  boDee,  the  dischtirges  »ro  muco-puruleat  and  cootaiu  ib»  cbaiact«riatic 
granuleB.  Trtalmenl  by  the  uee  of  the  X-raya  aod  the  intraveoous  injection 
of  autimoay  ha^  been  helpful.  Sometimes  early  ezcuioQ  or,  in  latfir  etagw, 
amputation  of  the  foot  is  necessary. 


VL    ASPEROILLOSIS 

Bennett  in  1848  described  the  parasite  from  the  lungs,  the  AsporgHlw 
fvmigatus,  a  fungus  widely  distributed  as  a  harmless  parasite,  having  been 
found  in  the  auditory  canal,  nose  and  throat.  In  birds,  in  cattle,  more 
rarely  in  dogs,  the  aspergillus  may  cause  leaions  of  the  lungs  resembling 
tuberculosis,  and  there  have  of  late  years  been  a  good  many  oases  reported 
in  man,  particularly  in  pigeon  keepers  and  hair  sorters.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  infection  is  secondary  to  some  long-standing  affection  of  the  lungs, 
but  it  has  been  met  with  as  a  primary  disease  with  lesions  resembling  broncho- 
pneimionia,  which  undergo  necrosis  and  softening  and  the  clinical  picture  is 
that  of  ordinary  tuberculosis. 

The  stfmptoms  are  those  of  chronic  pulmonary  disease,  cough,  fever,  and 
expectoration,  in  which  the  aspergillus  is  found.  It  is  readily  recognized  by 
the  character  of  its  spores.  In  the  case  reported  by  the  senior  author,  at  inter- 
vals of  two  or  three  months  for  twelve  years  the  patient  coughed  up,  usually 
with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  a  grayish-brown  mass  the  size  of  a  small  bean, 
which  was  made  up  entirely  of  the  mycelium  and  spores  of  the  aspergillus. 
The  interesting  point  was  tiiat  the  patient  had  no  symptoms,  other  than  the 
cough,  and  was  in  excellent  health. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  outlook  is  bad,  and  the  treatnwot  is  that  of 
chronic  tuberculosis. 


C.  PROTOZOAN  INFECTIONS 
I.    P80R0SPUUEIASZ8 

Though  videty  spread  in  inTertebratea,  pathogenic  psorosperms  are  not 
common  in  manuDals,  and  in  man  serious  disease  ia  very  rarely  caosed  by 
them.  One  of  the  commonest  and  most  readily  studied  forms  of  paorosperm 
is  the  so-called  Sainey's  tube,  an  ovoid  body  found  in  the  muscle  of  the  pig, 
within  the  sarcolemma,  filled  with  small  sickle-shaped  unicellular  organiams, 
Sarcocysiia  miesckeri.  In  a  few  instances  aimilar  structures  hare  been  found 
in  the  muscles  of  man.  The  only  homan  parasite  of  this  group  which  has 
caused  serious  disease  belongs  to  the  cocddia. 

Cooeidiosia. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  this  group  the  psoroapemu  have 
been  found  in  the  liver,  producing  a  disease  similar  to  that  which  occutb  in 
rabbits.  In  Quebler's  case  there  were  tamore  which  could  be  felt  during  life, 
and  they  were  determined  by  Leuckart  to  be  due  to  coccidia.  A  patient  of  W. 
B.  Haddon's  was  admitted  to  St.  Tbomas'a  Hospital  with  slight  ferer  and 
drowsiness,  and  gradually  became  unconscious— death  oocurring  on  th«  fonr^ 
teenth  day  of  observation.    Whitish  neoplasms  were  found  upon  the  p^to- 
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neom,  omentum,  and  on  the  Uyen  of  th«  pericsTdlnm ;  uid  a  few  irere  f onsd 
in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  A  Eomevhat  similar  case,  though  more 
Tcmtrkable,  as  it  ran  a  very  acute  course,  is  reported  by  Silcott.  A  woman, 
•gcd  fifty-tiiree,  admitted  to  SL  Mary's  Hospital,  was  thought  to  be  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever.  She  had  had  a  chill  six  weeks  before  admission.  There 
were  feTer  of  an  intermittent  type,  slight  diarrhtea,  nausea,  tenderness  over 
the  liver  and  Ipleen,  and  a  dry  tongue;  death  occurred  from  heart-failure. 
The  liver  was  enlarged,  weighed  63  ounces,  and  in  its  substance  there  were 
cawous  foci,  around  each  of  which  was  a  ring  of  congestion.  The  spleen 
weighed  16  ounces  and  contained  similar  bodies.  The  ileum  presented  six 
papule-like  elevations.  The  masses  resembled  tubercles,  but  on  examination 
coccidia  were  found. 

The  parasites  ore  also  found  in  thd  kidneys  and  ureters.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  recorded  by  Bland  Sutton  and  Paul  Eve.  In  Eve's  case  the 
symptoms  were  hteUuturia  and  frequent  micturition,  and  death  took  place  on 
Uw  seventeenth  day.  The  nodules  throughout  the  pelvis  and  ureters  have 
been  regarded  as  mueons  cyite. 


U    AM(EBIAflIS 

{Amabic  Dysentery,  AvK^ie  Hepatitis) 

INAnition. — A  colitis,  acute  or  chronic,  caused  by  Entamaba  histolytica 
with  a  special  liability  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  of  the  liver. 

Dittri1)ttti<ni. — The  disease  Is  widely  prevalent  in  Egypt,  in  India  and  in 
tropical  countries.  In  Europe  sporadic  cases  occur,  rarely  small  epidemics. 
It  is  uncommon  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  common  throughout  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  South,  where  it  is  endemic,  increasing  sometimes  to  epi- 
demic proportions.  Sporadic  cases  occur  in  all  temperate  regions.  The  rela- 
tive frequency  of  this  form  of  dysentery  in  the  tropics  is  illustrated  by  the  ' 
Manila  statistics  given  by  Strong;  of  1,338  cases  in  the  United  States  Army, 
361  were  of  the  amebic  variety.  The  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  dysentery  in 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  have  been  almost  exclusively  amoebic.  To  1908  of 
183  cases,  1S3  came  from  the  State  of  Maryland. 

AoE. — It  is  not  uncommon  in  children  but  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
occur  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35, 

Ski. — Males  are  much  more  frequently  affected.  Of  182  cases  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  171  were  males  (Futcher). 

Bace. — The  white  race  is  more  susceptible,  163  whites  to  19  blacks  in  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  series.  In  the  Philippines  the  whites  are  more  often 
attacked.    In  India  the  disease  is  common  in  the  native  races. 

The  Amceba. — The  organism  Eniamneba  hittolytica  was  first  described  by 
Lambl  in  1859  and  subsequently  by  Ldsch  in  1675.  Kartulis  in  1886  found 
them  in  the  stools  of  the  endemic  dysentery  in  Egypt  and  in  the  liver  ab- 
scesses. In  1890  the  senior  author  found  them  in  a  case  of  dysentery  with 
abscess  of  the  liver  originating  in  Panama.  Subsequently  from  his  wards  a 
•ehee  of  cases  was  described  by  Councilman  and  Lafieur.  The  studies  t^ 
Quincke  abd  Boos,  of  I)<)Ckf  Harris  and  others  in  the  United  States,  5f  Strong 
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and  Musgrave  in  the  Pbtlippmes,  of  EruBe  and  Fasquale  i&  Egypt  and  of 
Leonard  Bogers  in  India  have  put  onr  knowledge  of  the  disease  on  a  finn  basis. 
To  find  the  amoebse  the  little  flakes  of  mucuB  or  pas  in  the  stools  should  be 
selected  for  examination  or  the  mucns  obtained  by  passing  a  soft  rabber  tube. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  the  patient  a  ratine  cathartic  and  then  ex- 
amine the  fluid  portion  of  the  stool. 

Entamaba  hisiolytica  is  from  15  to  20  ^  in  diameter,  has  a  clear  outer 
zone  (ectosarc)  and  a  granular  inner  zone  (endosarc).  The  nucleus  is  seen 
with  difficulty  and  contains  little  chromatin.  The  movements  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  ordinary  pond  amcBba,  consisting  of  slight  protmsions  of  the 
protoplasm.  They  vary  a  good  deal,  and  usually  may  be  intensified  by  haviiig 
the  elide  heated.  Not  infrequently  the  amoebie  contain  red  blood  corpuscles. 
In  the  tissues  they  ere  very  readily  recognized  by  suitable  stains.  They  may 
be  in  enormous  numbers,  and  sometimes  the  field  of  the  microscope  is  com- 
pletely occupied.  In  the  pus  of  a  liver  abscess  they  may  be  very  abundant, 
though  in  large,  long  standing  abscesses  they  may  not  be  found  until  after  a 
few  days,  when  the  pus  begins  to  discharge  from  the  wall.  In  the  spatom 
in  the  cases  of  pulmono-hepatic  abscess  they  are  readily  recognized. 

Amcetue  are  frequently  found  in  the  stools  of  healthy  persons,  as  Cunning- 
ham and  Lewis  pointed  out.  Schaudinn  fotmd  them  in  from  20  to  60  per 
cent,  in  Germany,  but  they  vary  greatly  in  different  localities.  Among  300 
persons  in  Manila,  Musgrave  found  101  infected  with  amcebie;  61  of  these 
bad  dysentery,  the  remaining  40  had  no  diarrhoea.  In  the  next  two  months 
8  of  the  40  cases  died  and  showed  amtebic  infection  of  the  bowel  Within 
the  next  three  months  the  remaining  32  had  dysentery.  Schaudinn  described 
two  distinct  forms— a  non-pathogenic  Ent.  coli,  and  a  pathogenic  larger  form, 
the  Ent.  histolytica,  with  a  strongly  refractile  hyaline  ectoplasm.  The  amoebse 
can  be  cultivated,  but  with  difficulty.  The  encysted  forms  are  apparently  the 
chief  factor  in  the  spread  of  the  disease.  They  are  found  in  the  stools  of 
convalescents  and  healthy  carriers.  Infection  occurs  through  food  or  water, 
the  common  source  being  a  carrier.    Plies  may  convey  the  infection. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — Intestineb. — The  lesions  consist  of  ulceration,  pro- 
duced by  preceding  infiltration,  general  or  local,  of  the  submucosa,  due  to  an 
oedematouB  condition  and  to  multiplication  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue.  In 
the  earliest  stage  these  local  infiltrations  appear  as  hemispherical  elevations 
above  the  general  level  of  the  mucosa.  The  mucous  membrane  over  these 
becomes  necrotic  and  is  cast  off,  exposing  the  infiltrated  submucous  tissue  as  a 
grayish  yellow  gelatinous  mass,  which  at  first  forms  the  fioor  of  the  ulcer,  bat 
is  subsequently  cast  off  as  a  slough.  The  individual  ulcers  are  round,  oval, 
or  irregular,  with  infiltrated,  undermined  edges.  The  visible  aperture  ia 
often  small  compared  to  the  loss  of  tissue  beneath  it,  the  ulcers  undermining 
the  mucosa,  coalescing,  and  forming  sinuous  tracts  bridged  over  by  apparently 
normal  mucous  membrane.  According  to  the  stage,  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  may 
be  formed  by  the  submucous,  the  muscular,  or  the  serous  coat  of  the  in- 
testine. The  ulceration  may  affect  the  whole  or  some  portion  only  of  the  large 
intestinet  particularly  the  cecum,  the  hepatic  and  sigmoid  flocurea,  and  the 
rectum.  In  levere  cases  the  whole  of  the  intestine  is  much  thickened  and 
riddled  with  ulcers,  with  only  here  m^  the^e  islands  pf  intact  mucous  mem- 
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bfane.  In  100  autopsies  on  this  disease  in  Manila  the  appendix  was  involved 
iu  7 ;  perforation  of  the  colon  took  place  in  19. 

The  disease  advances  by  progressive  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue 
layers  of  the  intestine,  which  produces  necrosis  of  the  overlying  structures. 
Thus,  in  severe  cases  there  may  be  in  different  parts  of  the  bowel  sloughing 
en  masse  of  the  mucosa  or  of  the  muscularie,  and  the  same  process  is  observed, 
but  not  so  conspicuously,  in  the  less  severe  forms.  In  some  cases  a  secondary 
diphtheritic  inflammation  occurs.  Healing  takes  place  by  the  gradual  forma- 
tion of  fibrous  tissue  in  the  floor  and  at  the  edges  of  the  ulcere,  which  may 
result  in  partial  and  irregular  strictures  of  the  bowel. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  a  notable  absence  of  the  products  of  puru- 
ient  inflammation.  In  the  infiltrated  tissues  polynuclear  leucocytes  are  sel- 
dom found,  and  never  constitute  purulent  coUectione.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells.  Amcebs  are  found 
more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  tissues  at  the  base  of  and  around  the  ulcers,  in 
the  lymphatic  spaces,  and  occasionally  in  the  blood  vessels.  The  portal  capil- 
laries occasionally  contain  them,  and  this  fact  seems  to  afford  the  best  explana- 
tion for  the  mode  of  infection  of  the  Uver. 

Liver. — The  lesions  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  local  necroses  of  the  paren- 
chyma, scattered  throughout  the  organ,  and  possibly  due  to  the  action  of 
chemical  products  of  the  amoebas;  and,  secondly,  absceesea.  Tliese  may  be 
single  or  multiple.  There  were  37  cases  of  hepatic  abscess  among  the  183 
cases  of  amosbic  dysentery  in  the  Hopkins  Hospital.  Of  these,  18  came  to 
autopsy.  In  10  the  abscess  was  single  and  in  8  multiple.  When  single  they 
are  generally  in  the  right  lobe,  either  toward  the  convex  surface  near  it» 
diaphragmatic  attachment  or  on  the  concave  surface  in  proximity  to  the  bowel. 
Multiple  abscesses  are  small  and  generally  superficial.  There  may  be  innum- 
erable miliary  abscesses  containing  amoebte  scattered  throughout  the  organ.  Al- 
though the  hepatic  abscess  usually  occurs  within  the  first  two  months  from 
the  onset  of  the  dysentery,  in  one  of  our  cases  the  latter  had  lasted  one  and 
in  another  six  years.  In  5  cases  the  intestinal  symptoms  had  been  so  slight 
that  dysentery  had  never  been  complained  of.  In  2  fatal  cases  there  were  only 
scare  of  old  ulcers  and  in  2  others  the  mucosa  appeared  normal.  In  an  early 
stage  the  abscesses  are  grayish  yellow,  with  sliarply  defined  contours,  and  con* 
tain  a  spongy  necrotic  material,  with  more  or  less  fluid  in  its  interstices.  The 
larger  abscesses  have  ragged  necrotic  walls,  and  contain  a  more  or  less  viscid, 
greenish  yellow  oi  reddish  yellow  purulent  material  mixed  with  blood  and 
shreds  of  liver  tissue.  The  older  abscesses  have  fibrous  walls  of  a  dense,  almost 
cartilaginous  toughness.  There  is  the  same  absence  of  purulent  inflammation 
aa  in  the  intestine,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  a  secondary  infection  with 
pyogenic  organisms  has  taken  place. 

Lesions  in  the  lunob  are  seen  when  an  abscess  of  the  liver — as  so  fre- 
quently happens — ^points  toward  the  diaphragm  and  extends  by  continuity 
through  it  into  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  This  is  the  commonest  situa- 
tion for  rupture  to  occor.  Nine  of  our  cases  ruptured  into  the  lung.  In  3 
cases  rupture  into  the  right  pleura  occurred,  causing  an  empyema.  In  one 
the  lung  abscess  ruptured  into  the  pleura,  producing  a  pyo-pneumothorax. 
Perforation  may  occur  into  adjacent  structtires.  In  3  of  the  casee  perforation 
took  place  into  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  in  another  the  upper  pole  of  the 
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right  kidney  wm  invaded.  The  abscees  may  rupture  into  the  pericardium, 
peritoneum,  stomach,  intestine,  portal  and  h^iatic  Teins,  or  ezternally- 

S7mptoiu.~Three  groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized : 

Mild  Fobm. — Infection  may  be  present  for  a  month  or  tvo  before  the 
Individual  is  aware  of  it.  There  may  be  vague  symptoms — headache,  lassi- 
tude, weakness,  slight  abdominal  pains  and  occasional  diarrhsa,  features  com- 
mon enough  in  the  tropics.  Latency  is  the  feature  in  a  large  number  of  cases. 
The  amcebffi  may  be  present  without  exciting  symptoms,  or  there  may  be  slight 
transient  attacks  of  diarrhaa,  and  yet  these  are  the  very  cases  in  which  hepatic 
abscess  may  follow.  Herrick  found  in  the  Canal  zone  that  30  per  cent  of 
his  casee  gave  no  previous  history  of  dysentery. 

AcnxE  Ah(ebic  Dtsenteby. — Many  cases  have  an  acute  onset.  Fain  and 
tenesmus  are  common.  The  stools  are  bloody,  or  mucus  and  blood  occur  to- 
gether. In  very  severe  cases  there  may  be  constant  tenesmus,  with  pain  of  the 
greatest  intensity,  and  the  passage  every  few  minntee  of  a  little  blood  and 
mucus.  In  some  cases  large  sloughs  are  passed.  The  temperature  as  a  rule 
is  not  high.  The  patient  may  become  rapidly  emaciated ;  the  heart's  action 
becomes  feeble,  and  death  may  occur  within  a  week  of  the  onset.  Among 
other  symptoms  are  hsemorrhage  from  the  bowels,  which  occurred  in  three 
cases,  and  perforation  of  an  ulcer  with  general  peritonitis,  which  occurred  ia 
three  cases.  A  majority  of  the  patientB  recover;  in  others  the  disease  drags 
on  and  becomes  chronic,  the  symptcans  often  showing  a  periodicity.  In  a  few 
cases,  after  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  there  is  extensive  ulceration  remain- 
ing, with  thickening  and  induration  of  the  colon,  and  the  patient  has  constant 
diarrhoea,  loses  weight,  and  ultimately  dies  exhausted,  usually  within  three 
months  of  the  onset.  With  the  exception  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  and 
anorexia  nervosa,  no  such  extreme  emaciation  is  seen.  Extensive  ulceration 
ttf  the  cornea  may  occur. 

Chbonic  Ah(ebic  Dr8£MT£BT. — The  disease  may  be  subacute  from  the 
onset,  and  gradually  passes  into  a  chronic  stage,  the  special  characteristic  ot 
which  is  alternating  periods  of  constipation  and  of  diarrhcsa.  These  may 
occur  over  a  period  of  from  six  months  to  a  year  or  more.  Some  of  our  pa- 
tients have  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  five  or  six  times  within  a  period 
of  two  years.  During  the  exacerbations  there  are  pain,  frequent  passages  of 
mucus  and  blood,  and  a  slight  rise  of  temperature.  Many  patients  do  not  feel 
very  ill,  and  retain  their  nutrition  in  a  remarkable  way;  indeed,  in  the  United 
States  it  is  rare  to  see  tiie  extreme  emaciation  so  common  in  the  chronic 
cases  from  the  tropics.  Alternating  periods  of  improvement  with  attacks  of 
diarrhcea  are  the  rule.  The  appetite  is  capricious,  the  digestion  disordered,  and 
slight  errors  in  diet  are  apt  to  be  followed  at  once  by  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  stools.    The  tongue  is  often  red,  glazed,  and  beefy. 

CompUeations  Koi  Seqadn. — Ltteb  Abscess. — A  pre-suppurative  stage 
lasting  for  several  weeks  or  months  is  recognized  by  Rogers,  characterized  by 
fever  of  an  intermittent  type,  moderate  leucocytosia,  and  an  enlarged  and 
tender  liver.  Suppuration  in  the  liver  is  the  most  serious  and  frequent  com- 
plication.   Abscess  of  the  br^n  has  occurred. 

Perforation  of  tka  integtine  and  peritonitis  occurred  in  three  of  our 
cases.  Inteetinai  kcBmorrkage  occurred  three  times.  The  infrequency  of 
this  complication  is  probably  dae  to  the  thrombosis  of  tiie  vessels  about  the 
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ams  of  iufiltrstion.  OccasiouaUy  an  (o-thritie,  probably  toxic  io  origin, 
mij  occur.  There  was  one  caae  in  our  eeriee.  Five  cases  vere  complicated 
by  malaria;  1  by  typhoid  fever;  1  by  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  and  1  by  a 
■trongyloides  intestiualis  infection. 

Urinary  Avuthiaais. — Maefie  reports  a  case  and  states  that  there  are  about 
a  dozen  instances  in  the  literature.  In  the  majority  the  infection  has  been 
with  the  organism  Ent.  histolytica  (tetragena) .  The  infection  may  be  of  the 
kidney,  bladder,  seminal  vesicles  or  urethra.  The  process  may  be  a  primary 
infection  or  secondary  to  smcebic  dysentery. 

Dia^oiii. — From  the  other  forms  of  dysentery  the  disease  is  recognized 
by  the  finding  of  amcebte  in  the  stools.  Unlees  one  sees  undoubted  amceboid 
movement  a  suspected  body  should  not  be  considered  an  amoeba.  A  non- 
mottle  body  containing  one  or  more  red  cells  is  most  probably  an  amroba,  but 
should  lead  to  further  search  for  motile  organisms.  SvolleD  epithelial  cells 
are  confusing,  but  the  hyaline  periphery  is  not  amceboid  in  its  action  as  is  the 
cctosarc  of  the  amceba.  The  trichomonads  and  cercomonads  so  frequently  as- 
•ociated  with  amcebe  are  not  likely  to  give  trouble.  The  Ent.  histolytica  ia 
distinguished  from  non-pathogenic  forma  by  its  larger  size,  distinct  refractile 
ectoplasm,  faint  nucleus,  marked  mobility,  vacuoles,  contained  red  blood  cells, 
and  scanty  chromatin  in  the  nucleus.  The  cysts  are  small  and  do  not  contain 
more  than  four  nuclei.  In  the  cysts  of  Ent.  coli  the  nuclei  are  eight  or  more. 
Various  stains  are  an  aid  in  differentiation.  The  extent  of  liver  dulneas  ahould 
be  watched  throughout  the  course,  and  any  increase  upward  or  downward 
should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  a  liver  abscess.  Hepatic  abscess  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  fever,  sweats,  or  chills  and  local  pain,  but  may  be  entirely  latent.- 
Exploratory  puncture  is  safe  as  a  rule  but  severe  hemorrhage  into  the  peri- 
toneum, six  cases  of  which  were  recorded  by  Hatch  in  India,  may  occur.  A 
varying  leucocytosis  occurs  in  the  abscess  cases.  The  highest  count  in  our 
wriea  was  53,000,  the  average  being  18,350.  The  average  leucocyte  count  in 
the  uncomplicated  dysentery  cases  was  10,600,  Hepato-pulmonary  abscess  la 
attended  by  local  lung  signs  and  the  expectoration  of  "anchovy  sauce"  sputum 
in  which  amcebffi  are  almost  invariably  found, 

F»cnoiii. — In  many  cases  the  disease  yields  to  treatment  but  the  tendency 
to  relapse  of  the  dysenteric  B}'mptomB  is  one  of  the  striking  characteristics. 
One  of  our  patients  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  iive  times  in  nine  months. 

Treatment. — Best  in  bed  is  very  important,  even  in  mild  attacks,  and  ma- 
teriallj  hastens  recovery.  The  diet  should  be  governed  by  the  severity  of  the 
intestinal  manifestations.  In  the  very  acute  cases  the  patient  should  be  given 
1  liquid  diet,  consisting  of  milk,  whey,  and  broths. 

A  return  to  the  use  of  ipecacuanha  is  the  most  important  event  of  late 
years  in  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  dysenter>'.  It  should  always  be  tried, 
vren  in  chronic  cases.  It  must  be  given  in  salol-coated  pills  or  keratin  cap- 
roles  so  that  it  is  not  dissolved  in  the  stomach.  The  patient  should  be  on 
Bilk  diet  and  without  anything  by  mouth  for  three  hours  before  the  drug  is 
pren,  the  beat  time  being  at  bedtime.  One  dose  is  given  each  night;  the 
fint  may  be  60  to  90  grains  (4  to  6  gm.),  which  is  reduced  by  five  grains  each 
Bight  until  it  is  down  to  ten  grains  (0.6  gm.) .  This  course  should  be  repeated 
ia  a  week  if  amsbie  renoain  in  the  stools.  Emetine  hydrochloride  hypoder* 
mically  ia  generally  preferable  to  ipecac  by  mouth.    An  average  dose  is  V& 
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grain  (0.03  gm.)  three  times  a  day  for  three  to  six  days,  and  this  repeated  if 
necessary.  Emetine  sometimes  causes  diarrhcea  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
original  dysentery.  Sogers  advises  ipecac  to  prevent  liver  abscess  when  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  hepatitis.  Doses  of  20  to  30  grains  (1,3  to  2  gm.)  are  given 
daily  and  continued  for  two  weeks  after  the  temperature  is  normal. 

Bismuth  probably  does  more  harm  than  good,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
coats  the  suiiace  of  the  ulcers.  It  is  well  in  the  chronic  forms  to  give  an 
occasional  dose  of  saline  or  castor  oil.  Large  injections  of  quinine  eolutloD 
in  the  strength  of  1  to  5,000,  gradually  increasing  to  1  to  600,  have  given  the 
most  satisfactory  results  of  all  the  local  remedies.  The  amcebs  are  rapidly 
destroyed  by  the  drug.  The  success  of  the  treatment  depends  largely  on  the 
care  with  which  the  injections  are  given.  The  failures  are  undoubtedly,  in 
many  instances,  due  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  care  is  not  used  to  insure  the 
solution  reaching  the  caecum  and  ascending  colon,  where  the  ulceration  is  often 
most  severe.  From  a  litre  to  two  litres  should  be  allowed  to  flow  into  the  colon. 
The  patient's  hips  should  be  elevated  and  he  should  change  his  position  so  as 
to  allow  the  fluid  to  flow  into  all  parts  of  the  colon.  The  solution  should  be 
retained,  if  possible,  for  fifteen  minutes.  One  or  two  injections  may  be  given 
daily.  Injections  of  silver  nitrate  solution  (1  to  2,000,  increased  to  1  to  500) 
are  useful  in  chronic  cases,  given  in  the  same  way.  When  there  is  much 
tenesmus  a  small  injection  of  thin  starch  and  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  of 
laudanum  gives  great  relief.  Local  applications  to  the  abdomen,  in  the  form 
of  light  poultices,  or  turpentine  stupes,  are  very  grateful. 

When  medical  treatment  fails,  csecostomy  may  he  tried  or  irrigations  given 
through  the  appendix. 

The  treatment  of  carriers  is  a  different  problem.  The  use  of  emetine  bis- 
muth iodide  has  proved  of  value.  It  is  given  in  capsules  in  daily  doses  of 
gr.  ii-iv  (0.13-0.24  gm.)  to  a  total  amount  of  about  gr.  xxx  (2  gm.).  Others 
advise  the  oil  of  chenopodium  given  after  free  purgation.  An  ounce  of  epsom 
salts  is  given  at  6  a.  m.,  oil  of  chenopodium  in  capsules  (tT\,  xv,  1  c.  c.)  at  8  and 
10  A.  M.,  and  noon;  castor  oil  Ji  (30  c.  c.)  vrith  50  minims  of  chloroform  at 
2  p,  H. 

Hepatic  abscess  should  be  drained  at  once  and  the  cavity  irrigated  by 
quinine  solution  (1  to  1,000).  Emetine  should  be  given  persistently,  as  ad- 
vised for  the  dys^tery. 


m.      MAT.  ART  AT.  FEVER 

DeftiLition. — A  protozoal  disease  with:  (a)  paroxysms  of  intermittmt 
fever  of  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan  type;  (6)  a  continued  fever  with 
marked  remissions;  (c)  certain  pernicious,  rapidly  fatal  forms;  and  (d)  a 
chronic  cachexia,  with  anaemia  and  enlarged  spleen. 

The  haemosporidia  described  by  Laveran,  whiih  are  transmitted  to  man  by 
the  bite  of  the  mosquito,  are  invariably  associated  with  the  disease.  Malaria 
occurs  as  an  endemic  and  epidemic  disease,  the  latter  prevailing  in  the  tropics 
under  favoring  conditions..  No  infection  except,  perhaps,  tuberculosis  com- 
pares with  it  in  the  extent  of  its  distribution  or  its  importance  as  a  killing 
and  disabling  disease. 
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Oet^raphical  Diltribntion. — In  Europe,  southern  Ruesia  and  certain  parts 
of  Italy  are  now  Qie  chief  seats  of  the  disease.  It  is  rare  in  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  and  the  foci  of  epidemics  are  becoming  yearly  more  restricted. 
In  the  United  States  malaria  has  progressively  diminished  in  extent  and  se- 
verity  daring  the  past  iifty  years.  From  New  England,  where  it  once  prevailed 
extensively,  it  has  gradually  disappeared,  but  there  has  of  late  years  been  a 
slight  return  in  some  places.  In  the  city  of  New  York  even  the  milder  forms 
of  the  disease  are  very  rare.  In  Philadelphia  and  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Bivers,  formerly  hot-beda  of  malaria,  the  disease  has 
become  much  restricted.  In  Baltimore  a  fev  cases  occur  in  the  autumn,  but 
a  majority  of  the  patients  are  from  the  outlying  districts  and  some  of  the 
inlets  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Throughout  the  Southern  States  there  are  many 
regions  in  which  malaria  prevails;  hut  here,  too,  the  disease  has  diminished 
in  prevalence  and  intensity.  In  temperate  regions,  like  the  Central  Atlantic 
States,  there  are  only  a  few  cases  in  the  spring,  usually  in  the  month  of  May, 
and  a  large  number  of  cases  in  September  and  October,  and  sometimes  in 
November.  In  the  Northwestern  States  malaria  is  almost  unknown.  The 
St  Lawrence  basin  remains  free  from  the  disease. 

In  India  the  disease  is  very  prevalent,  particularly  in  the  great  river  ba- 
Biss.  Terrible  epidemics  occur.  In  the  Punjab  in  1908  there  were  more  than 
three  million  deaths  from  fever,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were  from  ma- 
laria. In  the  months  of  October  and  November  there  were  307,317  deaths 
from  the  disease.  In  Burma  and  Assam  severe  types  are  met  with.  Id  Africa 
the  malarial  fevers  form  the  great  obstacle  to  European  settlements  on  the 
coast  and  along  the  river  basins.  The  black-water  or  West  African  fever  of 
the  Gold  Coast  is  a  very  fatal  type  of  malarial  hjemoglobinuria.  The  Atlantic 
coast  line  of  Central  America  is  severely  infected,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
for  centuries  was  known  as  the  "white  man's  grave."  In  the  tropics  there  are 
minimal  and  maximal  periods,  the  former  corresponding  to  the  summer  and 
winter,  the  latter  to  the  spring  and  autumn  months. 

'Btiolngj:  The  Paraiite. — Hibtoet. — Parasites  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles 
— hiemocytozoa — are  very  widespread  Uiroughout  the  animal  series.  They  are 
met  with  in  the  blood  of  frogs,  fish,  birds,  and  among  mammals  in  monkeys, 
bats,  cattle,  and  man.  In  birds  and  in  frogs  the  parasites  appear  to  do  no 
barm  except  when  present  in  very  large  numbers. 

In  1880  Laveran,  a  French  army  surgeon  stationed  at  Algiers,  noted  in 
the  blood  of  patients  with  malarial  fever  pigmented  bodies,  which  he  re- 
garded as  parasites,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Bichard,  another  French 
army  surgeon,  confirmed  these  observations.  In  1885  Marchiafava  and  Celli 
described  the  parasites  with  great  accuracy,  and  in  the  same  year  Golgi  made 
the  all-important  observation  that  the  paroxysm  of  fever  invariably  coincided 
with  the  eporulation  or  segmentation  of  a  group  of  the  parasites.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1886)  Laveran's  observations  were  brought  before  the  profes- 
sion of  the  United  States  by  Sternberg,  Councilman  and  Abbott  bad  already, 
in  the  previous  year,  described  the  remarkable  pigmented  bodies  in  the  red 
blood  corpiiscles  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the  brain  in  a  fatal  case,  and  in  1886 
Conncilman  confirmed  the  observations  of  I«veran  in  clinical  cases.  Stim- 
ulated by  his  work,  the  senior  author  began  studying  the  malarial  cases  in  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  soon  became  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Laveran's 
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discovery,  and  was  able  to  confirm  Qolgi's  statement  as  to  the  coincidence  of 
the  sporulation  with  the  paroiyam.  The  work  wae  taken  up  actively  in  the 
United  States  by  Walter  James,  Dock,  Koplik,  Thayer,  Hewetaon,  and  othen, 
and  in  a  number  of  subsequent  communications  the  extraordinary  cUnioal  im- 
portance of  Laveran's  discovery  was  emphasized.* 

Among  British  observers,  Vandyke  Carter  alone,  in  India,  seems  to  have 
appreciated  at  an  early  date  the  profound  significance  of  Laveran's  work. 

The  next  important  observation  was  the  discovery  by  Golgi  that  the  para- 
site of  quartan  malarial  fever  differed  from  the  tertian.  From  this  time  on 
the  Italian  observers  took  up  the  work  with  great  energy,  aud  in  1889  Marchia- 
fava  and  Celli  determiued  tliat  the  organism  of  the  severer  forma  of  malarial 
fever  differed  from  the  parasite  of  the  tertian  and  quartan  varieties. 

The  connection  of  insects  with  the  disease  ie  an  old  story  suggested  in 
Boman  times  and  revived  by  John  Crawford,  of  Baltimore  (1807),  King  of 
Washington,  and  settled  finally  by  Boss. 

The  idea  that  fever  was  transmitted  by  the  bite  of  the  mosquito  prevailed 
widely  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Southern  States.  The  important  tSle 
played  by  insects  as  an  intermediate  host  had  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Texas  cattle  fever,  in  which  Theobald  Smith  demonstrated  that  the  hsema- 
tozoa  developed  in,  and  the  disease  was  transmitted  by,  ticks;  but  it  remained 
for  Manson  to  formulate  in  a  clear  and  scientific  way  the  theory  of  infection 
in  malaria  by  the  mosquito.  Impressed  with  the  truth  of  this,  Boss  studied 
the  problem  in  India,  and  showed  that  the  parasites  developed  in  the  bodies 
of  the  mosquitoes,  demonstrating  conclusively  that  the  infection  in  birda  was 
transmitted  by  the  mosquito.  W.  Q,  MacCallum  suggested  that  the  flagella 
were  sexual  elements,  and  observed  the  process  of  fertilization  by  them. 
Studies  by  Grassi,  Baetianelli  and  Bignami,  and  many  others,  confirmed  the 
observations  of  Boss  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  malarial  parasites  of 
bnroan  beings  develop  only  in  mosquitoes  of  the  genus  anopheles. 

Then  came  the  practical  demonstration  by  Italian  observers,  and  by  the 
Interesting  eiperiments  on  Manson,  Jr.,  of  the  direct  transmission  of  the 
disease  to  man  by  the  bite  of  infected  mosquitoes.  And  lastly,  as  a  practical 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  th«  anti-malarial  campaigns  so  energetically 
advooatfld  and  carried  out  by  Boss  have  shown  that  by  protecting  tite  individual 
from  the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  by  exterminating  the  insects,  or  by  carefuUy 
treating  all  patients  so  that  no  opportunity  may  be  offered  for  the  parasite  to 
enter  the  mosquito,  malaria  may  be  eradicated  from  any  locality. 

The  Pabasitb. — Belonging  to  the  sporozoa,  it  has  received  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  names.  The  term  Plasmodium,  inapt  though  it  may  be,  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  zoological  nomenclature,  be  applied  to  the  human  parasite. 
There  are  three  well-marked  varieties  which  exist  in  two  separate  phases  or 

*  The  following'  references  to  work  on  malaria  which  haa  been  done  in  conneetioii 
with  the  Hopkins  clinic,  chiefly  under  the  supervision  of  Professor  Thayer,  mnj  be 
of  interest:  Phila.  Med.  Timesi  ISS6;  British  Med.  Jour.,  March,  1387;  Med.  Newn. 
1880,  vol  i;  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  18S9;  the  flrst  edition  of  this  Text-BotA:  of 
Medicine,  1802;  Thayer  and  Hewetson,  Johns  Hoplcins  Hosp.  Rep.,  1895;  Thayer, 
Lectures  on  Malarial  Fever,  1807;  W.  O.  MacCallum.  Htematozoa  of  Birds,  Jour,  ot 
Exp.  Med.,  ISOS;  Opie,  on  tha  Hnmatoioa  of  Birda,  1893;  Barker,  on  Fatal  Cmw  ()f 
Malaria,  Johns  Hopkins  Hnap.  Bep.,  13BB;  MacCallum,  on  the  Significance  of  the 
FlagellB,  Lancet,  1897;  Tliajer,  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Con.,  vol.  iv,  1000;  Lazear,  Btvue- 
ture  of  the  Malarial  Paiasites,  Johns  Hopkins  Hoap.  Rep.,  IS08.  J 
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itigee :  (a)  the  paneite  in  man,  vho  acts  as  Uie  int«tiDediate  host,  and  In 
vlioni,  in  the  cycle  (asexual)  of  its  development,  it  causes  STmptome  of  fflt- 
Itria;  and  (6)  an  exttitcorporeal  cycle  (sexual),  in  which  it  lives  and  dft- 
Tclops  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  which  is  its  definitive  host  The  parasites 
hare  been  grown  ib  artificial  media  (Basa). 

(«)  The  ParaMte  in  Man.—{1)  The  Parasite  of  Tertian  FeTer  (Plasmo- 
ikuH  vivax), — ^Thc  earliest  form  seen  in  the  red  blood  corpuscle  is  round  or 
irr^alar  in  shape,  about  2  fi  in  diameter  and  unpigmented.  It  corresponds 
reiy  much  in  appearance  with  the  segments  of  the  rosettes  formed  during  the 
rhill.  A  few  hours  later  the  body  has  increased  in  size,  is  still  ring-shaped, 
•nd  there  is  pigment  in  the  form  of  fine  grains.  It  has  a  relatively  large 
nuclear  body,  consisting  of  a  well-defined,  clear  area,  in  part  almost  transpar- 
tot,  in  part  consisting  of  a  milk-white  substance,  in  which  there  lies  a  small, 
deeply  staining  chromatin  mass.  At  this  period  it  usually  shows  active 
afflteboid  movements,  with  tongue-Hke  protrusions.  The  pigment  increases  in 
■mount  and  the  corpuscle  becomes  larger  and  paler,  owing  to  a  progressive 
diminution  of  its  hsemoglobin.  There  is  a  gradual  growth  of  the  parasite) 
which,  toward  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  occupies  almost  all  of  the  swollen 
red  corpuscle.  It  is  now  much  pigmented,  and  is  in  the  stage  of  what  is  often 
called  the  full-grown  parasite.  Between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  hours 
many  of  the  p&rasites  are  seen  to  have  undergone  the  change  known  as  seg- 
mentation, in  which  the  pigment  becomes  collected  into  a  single  mass  or 
Mock,  and  the  protoplasm  divides  into  a  series  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
sporee,  often  showing  a  radial  arrangement.  Certain  full-grown  tertian  para- 
sites, however,  do  not  undergo  segmentation.  These  forms,  which  are  larger 
than  the  ^porulating  bodies,  and  contain  very  actively  dancing  pigment  gran- 
nies, represent  the  sexually  differentiated  form  of  the  parasite— gametocytes. 

(2)  The  Parasite  of  Quartan  Fever  (PlMtnoduim  malaria). — The  earliest 
form  is  very  Hke  the  t«rtian  in  appearance,  but  as  it  increases  in  size  the 
earlier  granules  are  coarser  and  darker  and  the  movement  is  not  nearly  bo 
marked.  By  the  second  day  the  parasite  is  still  larger,  rounded  in  shape, 
scarcely  at  all  amceboid,  and  the  pigment  is  more  often  arranged  at  the  pet- 
iphery  of  the  parasite.  The  rim  of  protoplasm  about  it  is  often  of  a  deep  yel- 
lowish-green color  or  of  a  dark  brassy  tint.  On  the  third  day  the  segmenting 
bodies  become  abundant,  the  pigment  flowing  in  toward  the  centre  of  the 
parasite  in  radial  lines  so  as  to  give  a  star-shaped  appearance.  The  parasites 
finally  break  up  into  from  six  to  twelve  segments.  Here  also,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  tertian  parasite,  some  full-grown  bodies  persist  without  sporulating, 
representing  the  garaetocytes. 

(3)  The  Parasite  of  the  jEstivo-Autumnal  Fever  {Plasmodium  faioi- 
parvm). — This  parasite  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  other  varieties;  at 
full  development  it  is  often  less  than  one-half  the  size  of  a  red  blood  corpuscle. 
The  pigment  is  much  scantier,  often  consisting  of  a  few  minute  granules.  At 
first  only  the  earlier  stages  of  development,  small,  hyaline  bodies,  sometimes 
with  one  or  two  pigment  granules,  are  to  be  found  in  the  peripheral  circula- 
iiaa;  the  later  stages  are  ordinarily  to  be  seen  only  in  the  blood  of  certain 
internal  oi^ns,  the  spleen  and  bone  marrow  particularly.  Some  workers  be- 
lieve that  there  are  two  varieties  of  this  form,  tertian  and  quotidian.  The 
corpuscles  containing  the  parasites  become  not  infrsqueutly  shrunken,  cre- 
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nated,  and  brassy-colored.  After  the  process  has  existed  for  about  a  ireek, 
larger,  refractive,  cTescentic,  ovoid,  and  round  bodies,  with  central  clnmpB  of 
coarse  pigment  granuleB,  begin  to  appear.  These  bodies  are  characteristic  of 
teetivo-autumnal  fever.  The  crescentic  and  ovoid  forms  are  incapable  of 
sporulation;  they  are  analogous  to  the  large,  full-grown,  non-sporulating 
bodies  of  the  tertian  and  quartan  parasites  which  have  been  mentioned  abov^ 
and  represent  sexually  differentiated  forme — gametocytes.  WiUiin  the  human 
host  they  are  incapable  of  further  development,  but  upon  the  slide,  or  within 
the  stomach  of  the  normal  intermediate  host,  the  mosquito,  the  male  elementa 
(micTO-gametocytee)  give  rise  to  a  number  of  long,  actively  motile  flagella 
(micro-gametes)  which  break  loose,  penetrating  and  fecundating  the  female 
forms — macro-gametes  (W.  G.  MacCallum).  The  fecundated  female  form 
enters  into  the  stomach  wall  of  the  intermediate  host,  the  mosquito,  where  it 
undergoes  a  definite  cycle  of  existence. 

(b)  The  Parasite  within  the  Body  of  the  Mosquito. — ^The  brilliant  re- 
searches of  Boss,  followed  by  the  work  of  Grassi,  Bastianelli,  Bignami, 
Stephens,  Christophers,  and  Daniels,  have  proved  that  a  certain  genus  of 
mosquito — anopheles — is  not  only  the  intermediate  host  of  the  malarial  para- 
site, but  also  the  Bole  source  of  infection.  The  more  common  genera  of 
mosquito  in  temperate  climates  are  culex  and  anopheles.  The  different 
specieB  of  culex  form  the  great  majori^  of  our  ordinary  house  mosquitoes,  and 
are  apparently  incapable  of  acting  as  hosts  of  the  malarial  parasite.  All 
malarial  regions,  however,  which  have  been  investigated  contain  anopheles. 
Although  this  is  apparently  a  positive  rule,  anopheles  may,  however,  be 
present  without  the  existence  of  malaria  under  two  circumstances:  first, 
when  the  climate  is  too  cold  for  the  development  of  the  malarial  parasite; 
and  secondly,  in  a  region  which  has  not  yet  been  infected.  So  far  as  is 
known,  the  parasite  exists  only  in  the  mosquito  and  in  man. 

A  large  number  of  species  of  anopheles  have  been  described  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  In  N^orth  America,  the  commonest  variety,  and  that 
which  in  all  probability  is  most  concerned  in  the  spread  of  the  disease,  is 
A.  maculipenma,  which  is,  also,  the  most  important  agent  in  the  spread 
of  the  disease  in  Europe.  The  culex  lays  its  eggs  in  sinks,  tanks,  cisterns, 
and  any  collection  of  water  about  or  in  houses,  while  the  anopheles  lays 
its  eggs  in  small,  shallow  puddles  or  slowly  running  streams,  especially  those 
in  which  certain  forms  of  algss  exist  The  culex  is  essentially  a  city  moeqnito, 
the  anopheles  a  country  insect 

Evolution  in  the  Body  of  the  Mosquito. — When  a  mosquito  of  the  genus 
anopheles  bites  an  individual  whose  blood  contains  sex-ripe  forms  (gameto- 
cytes)  of  the  malarial  parasite,  flagellation  and  fecundation  of  the  female 
element  occur  within  the  stomach  of  the  insect.  The  fecundated  element 
then  penetrates  the  wall  of  the  mosquito's  stomach  and  begins  a  definite  cycle 
of  development  in  the  muscular  coat.  Two  days  after  biting  there  begin  to 
appear  small,  round,  refractive,  granular  bodies  in  the  stomach  wall  of  the 
mosquito,  which  contain  pigment  granules  clearly  identical  with  those  pre- 
viously contained  in  the  malarial  parasite.  These  develop  until  at  the  end 
of  seven  days  they  have  reached  a  diameter  of  from  60  to  70  ;l  At  this 
period  they  may  be  observed  to  show  a  delicate  radial  striation  due  to  the 
prwepce  of  great  niwnberp  of  small  sporoblasts.    The  mother  oiScyst  (zygote) 
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then  burstfl,  setting  free  into  the  body  cavity  of  the  mosquito  an  enormous 
number  of  delicate  spindle-shaped  sporozoids.  These  accumulate  in  the  cells 
of  the  veoeDO-salivary  glands  of  the  mosquito,  and,  escaping  into  the  ducta, 
■re  inoculated  with  subsequent  bites  of  the  insect.  These  little  spindle-shaped 
sporozoids  develop,  after  (inoculation  into  the  warm-blooded  host,  into  fresh 
young  parasites.  The  sporozoid  which  has  developed  in  ihe  oocyst  in  the 
stomach  wall  of  the  mosquito  is  then  the  equivalent  of  the  spore  resulting 
from  the  asexual  segmentation  of  the  full-grown  parasite  in  the  circulation. 
Either  one,  on  entering  a  red  blood  corpuscle,  may  give  rise  to  the  asexual 
or  sexual  cycle.  As  a  rule  the  first  several  generations  of  parasites  in  the 
human  body  pursue  the  asexual  cycle,  the  sexual  forms  developing  later. 
These  sexual  forms,  sterile  while  in  the  human  host,  serve  aa  the  means  of 
preserving  the  life  of  the  parasite  and  spreading  infection  when  the  in- 
dividual is  subjected  to  bites  of  anopheles. 

Korbid  Aiutomy. — The  changes  result  from  the  disintegration  of  the 
red  blood  corpuscles,  accumulation  of  the  pigment  thereby  formed,  and  pos- 
sibly the  influence  of  toxic  materials  produced  by  the  parasite.  Gaaes  of 
simple  malarial  infection  are  rarely  fatal,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  morbid 
anatomy  is  drawn  from  the  pernicious  malaria  or  the  chronic  cachexia. 
Supture  of  the  enlarged  spleen  may  occur  spontaneously,  but  more  com- 
monly from  trauma.  Fatal  hsemorrhage  has  followed  the  exploratory  puncture 
of  an  enlarged  malarial  spleen, 

Pebniciodb  Malabia. — The  blood  is  hydremic  and  the  serum  may  even 
be  tinged  with  hsemoglobin.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  present  the  endo- 
globnlar  forms  of  the  parasite  and  are  in  all  stoges  of  destruction.  The 
rapiUaries  of  the  brain  may  be  filled  by  masses  of  red  cells  and  parasites,  often 
forming  thrombi.  The  spleen  is  enlarged,  often  only  moderately;  thus, 
of  two  fatal  cases  the  spleens  measured  13XS  cm.  and  14X8  cm.  respectively. 
Id  a  fresh  infection  the  spleen  is  usually  very  soft,  and  the  pulp  lake-colored 
and  turbid.    The  liver  is  swollen  and  turbid. 

In  some  acute  pernicious  cases  with  choleraic  symptoms  the  capillaries 
of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  may  be  packed  with  parasites. 

Malabial  Cachexia. — In  fatal  cases  of  chronic  paludism  death  occurs 
usually  from  ansmia  or  the  hcemorrbage  associated  with  it.  The  anaemia  is 
profound,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  died  of  fever. 

The  spleen  may  weigh  from  five  to  ten  pounds.  The  liver  may  be  greatly 
enlarged,  and  presents  to  the  naked  eye  a  grayish-brown  or  slate  color,  due 
to  the  large  amount  of  pigment.  In  the  portal  canals  and  beneath  the  cap- 
eule  the  connective  tissue  is  impregnated  with  melanin.  The  pigment  is 
seen  in  the  KupfFer's  cells  and  the  perivascular  tissue.  The  kidneys  may  be 
enlarged  and  present  a  grayish-red  color,  or  areas  of  pigmentation  may  be 
seen.  The  peritoneum  is  usually  of  a  deep  slate  color.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  have  the  same  hue,  due  to  the  pig- 
ment in  and  about  the  blood-vessels.  In  some  cases  this  is  confined  to  the 
lymph  nodules  of  Peyer's  patches,  causing  the  shaven-beard  appearance. 

The  Accidental  and  Late  Lesions  op  Malabial  Feveb. — (a)  Th« 
Liver. — Paludal  hepatitis  plays  a  very  important  rdle  in  the  history  of 
malaria,  as  described  by  Freitt-h  writers.    Only  those  cases  in  which  the  hia- 
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tor;  of  chronic  malaria  ie  definite,  and  in  which  the  melanosis  of  both  liver 
and  spleen  coexist,  should  be  regarded  as  of  paludal  origin. 

(b)  Pneumonia  is  believed  by  many  authors  to  be  common  in  malaria, 
and  even  to  depend  directly  upon  the  malarial  parasite,  occurring  either  in< 
the  acute  or  in  the  chronic  forma  of  the  disease. 

(c)  Nephritis. — Moderate  albuminuria  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  liaviog 
occurred  in  46.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  the  Hopkins  Hospital.  Acute 
nephritis  is  relatively  frequent  in  lestivo-autumnal  infections,  having  occurred 
in  over  4.fi.per  cent,  of  our  cases.  Chronic  nephritis  occasionally  follows 
long-continued  or  frequently  repeated  infections. 

Clinical  Forms  of  Halarial  FeTer. — The  relative  frequency  of  the  differ- 
ent forms  varies  in  different  regions.  The  tertian  is  the  most  common  in 
temperate  regions,  the  festiyo-autumnal  in  the  tropics,  the  quartan  is  every- 
where rare  except  in  certain  parts  of  India.  In  the  Canal  Zone  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  different  forms  from  1904  to  January  Ist,  1910,  was  as 
follows:  eestivo-autumnal,  S2,0B9;  tertian,  8,013;  mixed  infections,  677,  and 
quartan,  20  cases.  The  quartan  is  relatively  much  more  frequent  in  Balti- 
more; of  1,618  cases  of  malaria,  there  were  15  instances  (Thayer). 

I.  The  Kequlahly  Inteemittent  Fevebs. — (a.)  Tertian  fever;  (t) 
quartan  fever.  These  forms  are  characterized  by  recurring  paroxysms,  in 
which,  as  a  rule,  chill,  fever,  and  sweat  follow  each  other  in  orderly 
sequence.  The  stage  of  incubation  is  not  definitely  known;  it  probably  varies 
much  according  to  tlie  amount  of  the  infectious  material  absorbed.  Ex- 
perimentally the  period  of  incubation  varies  from  thirty-six  hours  to  fifteen 
days,  being  a  trifle  longer  in  quartan  than  in  tertian  infections.  Attacks  have 
been  reported  within  a  very  short  time  after  the  apparent  exposure.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  infection  may  be,  as  is  said,  "in  the  system,"  and  the 
patient  may  have  a  paroxysm  months  after  he  has  removed  from  a  malarial 
region,  though  of  course  this  can  not  be  the  case  imless  he  has  had  the 
disease  when  living  there. 

Description  of  the  Paroxysm. — The  patient  generally  knows  he  is  going 
to  have  a  chill  a  few  hours  before  its  advent  by  unpleasant  feelings  and  un- 
easy sensations,  sometimes  by  headache.  The  paroxysm  is  divided  into  three 
stages — cold,  hot,  and  sweating. 

Cold  Stage. — ^The  onset  is  indicated  by  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  a  desire 
to  yawn  and  stretch,  by  headache,  uneasy  sensations  in  the  epigastrium,  some- 
times by  nausea  and  vomiting.  Even  before  the  chill  begins  the  thermometer 
indicates  a  rise  in  temperature.  Qradually  the  patient  begins  to  shiver,  the 
face  looks  cold,  and  in  the  fully  developed  rigor  the  whole  body  shakes,  the 
teeth  chatter,  and  the  movements  may  often  be  violent  enou^  to  shake  the 
bed.  Not  only  does  the  patient  look  cold  and  blue,  hut  a  surface  iber- 
mometer  will  indicate  a  reduction  of  the  skin  temperature.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  the  axillary  or  rectal  temperature  may,  during  the  chill,  be  greatly 
increased,  and,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  the  fever  may  rise  meanwhile  even  to 
105°  or  106°.  Of  symptoms  associated  with  the  chill,  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  common.  There  may  be  intense  headache.  The  pulse  is  quick,  small, 
and  hard.  The  urine  is  increased  in  quantity.  The  chill  lasta  for  a  variable 
time,  from  ten  or  twelve  minutes  to  an  hour,  or  even  longer. 

The  hot  stage  is  ushered  in  by  transient  flushes  of  heat;  gradually  the 
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(^intm  of  the  surface  dirappearB  and  th«  skin  becomes  iatensely  hot.  Hu 
contrast  in  tiie  patienfa  appearanoe  ii  striking:  the  face  is  flushed,  tba  handl 
congested,  the  skiii  reddened,  the  pulee  full  and  bounding,  the  heart's 
action  forcible,  and  the  patient  ma;  complain  of  a  throbbing  headache. 
Then  ma;  be  active  delirium.     One  patient  in  tiiis  stage  jumped  through 


Chaxt  via. — HovsL*  Tcmur  Ijsncrum. — Quotidian  FiVBt. 

a  window  and  sustained  fatal  injuries.  The  rectal  temperature  may  not 
increase  much  during  this  stage;  in  fact,  by  the  termination  of  the  chill 
the  fever  may  have  reached  its  maximum.  The  duration  of  the  hot  stage 
varies  from  half  an  hour  to  three  or  four  hours.  The  patient  is  intensely 
thirsty  and  drinks  eagerly  of  cold  water. 


CBUT  TIk. — QUAKTAN  FKVB. 

Sweating  Stage. — Beads  of  perspiration  appear  npon  the  face  and  grad- 
ually the  entire  body  is  bathed  in  a  copious  sweat.  The  uncomfortable  feel- 
ing associated  with  the  fever  disappean,  the  headache  is  rriieved,  and  witiiin 
on  hour  or  two  tiie  paroxysm  is  over  and  the  patient  usually  sinks  into  a 
refreshing  sleep.  The  sweating  variee  much.  It  may  be  drenching  in  cb»t- 
Meter  or  it  may  be  slight 

Chart  Via  is  from  a  caae  of  double  tertian  infection  with  resulting  qao- 
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tidian  paroxysms.    Chart  VI6  shows  a  quartan  ague.    Charts  Vic  aod  VId 
give  temperature  curves  in  testivo-autumnal  forms. 


Chabt  vie. — XBiivo-AuTuuTXih  Fzvbb. — Quotidian  Paroxysms. 

The  total  duration  of  the  paroxysm  averages  from  ten  to  twelve  hours, 
but  may  be  shorter.    Variations  in  the  paroxysm  are  common.    Thus  the  pa- 


CsABT  VId. — ^BTiYD-AtrruiiNAi.  ImrcTioN.— RwnTTENT  Fever. 
The  case  was  treated  for  a  week  aa  one  of  tfpboid  fever, 

tient  may,  instead  of  a  chill,  experience  only  a  slight  feeling  of  coldness.  The 
most  conunon  variation  is  the  occurrence  of  a  hot  stage  alone,  or  with  very 
slight  sweating.     During  the  paroxysm  the  spleen  ia  enlarged  and  the  edge 
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cftD  usually  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin.  In  the  interral  or  intermission 
of  the  paroxysm  the  patient  feels  very  well,  and,  tmless  the  disease  is  imasaally 
severe,  he  is  able  to  be  up.  Bronchitis  is  a  common  symptom.  Herpes, 
usually  labial,  is  almost  as  frequent  in  malaria  as  in  pneumonia. 

Types  of  the  Regularly  Intermittent  Fevers. — Two  distinct  types  of  the 
T^ularly  intermittent  fevers  have  been  senarated.  These  are  (a)  tertian  fever 
and  (b)  quartan  fever. 

(o)  Tertian  Fever. — This  t3rpe  of  fever  depends  upon  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  the  tertian  parasite,  an  organism  which  is  usually  present  in 
sharply  defined  groups,  whose  cycle  of  development  lasts  approximately 
forty-eight  hours,  segmentation  occurring  every  third  day.  In  infections 
with  one  group  of  tertian  parasite  the  paroxyems  occur  synchronously 
with  segmentation  at  remarkably  regular  intervals  of  about  forty-eight  hours, 
every  third  day — hence  the  name  tertian.  Very  commonly,  however,  there 
may  be  two  groups  of  parasites  which  reach  maturity  on  alternate  days, 
resulting  thus  in  daily  {quotidian)  paroxysms — double  tertian  infection. 

(&)  Quartan  Fever. — The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  the  tertian  in- 
fection, but  as  a  rule  are  milder.  Paroxysms  appear  on  the  fourth  day  and 
correspond  with  the  evolution  of  a  parasitic  cycle  of  seventy-two  hours.  In 
recent  infections  the  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm  may  be  almost  precisely  the 
same  hour  every  fourth  day.  The  infection  may  be  double,  in  which  case 
there  are  two  paroxysms  followed  by  a  day  of  intermission,  or  triple,  in 
which  there  is  a  daily  paroxysm.  As  pointed  out  by  the  old  Greek  physicians, 
the  quartan  infection  is  very  difficult  to  cure.  Disappearing  for  a  time 
spontaneously,  or  yielding  promptly  to  quinine,  it  has  a  singular  proneness 
to  relapse,  even  after  the  most  energetic  treatment. 

Thus  a  quotidian  intermittent  fever  may  be  due  to  infection  with  either 
the  tertian  or  quartan  parasites. 

Course. — After  a  few  paroxysms,  or  after  the  disease  has  persisted  for 
ten  days  or  two  weeks,  th^  patient  may  get  well  without  any  special 
medication.  The  chills  may  stop  spontaneously.  Relapses  are  common. 
The  infection  may  persist  for  years,  and  an  attack  may  follow  an  accident, 
an  acute  fever,  or  a  surgical  operation.  A  resting  stage  of  the  parasite 
has  been  suggested  in  »planation  of  these  long  intervals.  Persistence 
of  the  fever  leads  to  anemia  and  hsematogenous  jaundice,  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  blood  cells.  Ultimately  the  condition  may  become  chronic — 
malarial  cachexia. 

II.  The  Mohe  Ibreodlab,  Eemittent,  or  Continded  Fevers. — (a) 
^ativo-aaivmnal  Fever. — This  type  of  fever  occurs  in  temperate  climates, 
chiefly  in  the  later  summer  and  autumn;  hence  the  term  given  to  it  by 
Marchiafava  and  Celli,  cestivo-autumnal  fever.  The  severer  forms  of  it  pre- 
vail in  the  Southern  States  and  in  tropical  countries. 

This  type  of  fever  is  associated  with  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  the 
testivo-autumnal  parasite,  an  organism  the  length  of  whose  cycle  of  develop- 
ment, ordinarily  about  forty-eight  hours,  is  probably  subject  to  considerable 
variations,  while  the  existence  of  multiple  groups  of  the  parasite,  or  the 
absence  of  arrangement  into  definite  groups,  is  not  infrequent. 

The  symptoms  are  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  often  irregular.  In 
some  instapcep  there  may  be  regular  intennittent  fever  occurring  at  uncer- 
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tain  iotervals  of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  houn,  or  even  nton.  In 
the  cfttea  with  longer  remiBsions  the  paroiyBiDi  are  longer.  Some  of  the 
qnotidian  intermittent  cases  may  closely  resemble  the  quotidian  fever  depend- 
iog  upon  double  tertian  or  triple  quartan  infection.  Commonly,  however, 
the  paroxysms  show  material  differences;  their  length  averages  over  twenty 
hours,  instead  of  from  ten  to  twelve;  the  onset  occurs  often  without  chilU 
and  even  without  chilly  sensations.  The  rise  in  temperature  is  frequently 
gradual  and  slow,  instead  of  sudden,  while  the  fall  may  occur  by  lysis  instead 
of  by  crisis.  There  may  be  a  marked  tendency  toward  anticipation  in  the 
paroxysms,  while  frequently,  from  the  anticipation  of  one  paroxysm  or  the 
retardation  of  another,  more  or  less  continuous  fever  may  result.  Some- 
times there  is  continuous  fever  without  sharp  paroxysms.  In  these  cases  of 
continuous  and  remittent  fever  the  patient,  seen  fairly  early  in  the  diseftse, 
has  a  flushed  face  and  looks  ill.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the  pulse  is  full  and 
hounding,  but  rarely  dicrotic.  .The  temperature  may  range  from  102°  to 
103°,  or  is  in  some  instances  higher.  The  general  appearance  of  the  patient 
is  strongly  suggestive  of  typhoid  fever — a  suggestion  still  further  borne  out 
by  the  existence  of  acute  splenic  enlargement  of  moderate  grade.  As  in 
intermittent  fever,  an  initial  bronchitis  may  be  present.  The  course  of  these 
eases  is  variable.  The  fever  may  be  continuous,  with  remissions  more  or 
leas  marked;  definite  paroxysms  with  or  without  chills  may  occur,. in  which 
the  temperature  rises  to  105°  or  106°  F.  Intestinal  symptoms  are  usually 
absent.  A  slight  htematogenous  jaundice  may  arise  early.  Delirium  of  a 
mild  type  may  occur.  The  cases  vary  very  greatly  in  severity.  In  some  the 
fever  subsides  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  practitioner  is  in  doubt 
whether  he  hae  had  to  do  with  a  mild  typhoid  or  a  simple  febricula.  In 
other  instances  the  fever  persists  for  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks;  there  are 
marked  remisgions,  perhaps  chills,  with  a  furred  tongue  and  low  delirium. 
Jaundice  is  not  infrequent.  These  are  the  cases  to  which  the  terms  bilious 
remiUent  and  typho-mdlarial  fevers  are  applied.  In  other  instances  the 
symptoms  become  grave  and  assume  the  character  of  the  pernicious  type.  It 
is  in  this  form  of  malarial  fever  that  so  much  confusion  exists.  The 
similarity  of  the  cases  to  typhoid  fever  is  striking,  more  particularly  the 
appearance  of  the  facies;  the  patient  looks  very  ill.  The  cases  occur,  too, 
in  the  autumn,  at  the  very  time  when  typhoid  fever  occurs.  The  fever  yields, 
as  a  rule,  promptly  to  quinine,  though  oases  are  met  with — rarely  indeed 
in  our  experience — which  are  refractory.  Several  of  the  charts  in  Thayer 
and  Hewetson's  monograph  show  how  closely,  in  some  instances,  the  disease 
may  simulate  typhoid  fever. 

The  diagnosit  may  be  definitely  made  by  the  examination  of  the  blood. 
Repeated  examinations  at  short  intervals  may  be  required  before  the  para- 
sites are  found.  The  small,  actively  motile,  hyaline  forms  of  the  estivo- 
autumnal  parasite  are  to  be  found,  while,  if  the  course  has  been  over  a  week, 
the  larger  crescentic  and  ovoid  bodies  are  often  seen.  In  many  cases  one  is 
unable  to  distinguish  between  typhoid  and  continued  malarial  fever  without 
a  blood  examination. 

(6)  Pemidoia  Malarial  Fever. — This  is  fortunately  rare  in  temperate 
climates,  and  the  number  of  cases  which  now  occur,  for  example,  in  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  is  very  much  lees  than  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years 
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ago.  Pernicioua  fever  is  alwa^a  associated  with  tbit  tsetiro-autumiial  paraBite. 
The  following  are  the  most  importalit  types: 

(1)  Comatose  Form. — In  this  the  patient  is  etruck  down  with  eymptoms 
of  the  moat  intense  cerebral  disturbance,  either  acute  delirium  or,  more  fre- 
quent^, a  rapidly  dereloping  coma.  A  chill  may  or  may  not  precede  the 
attack.  The  fever  is  usually  high,  and  the  skiu  hot  aud  dry.  The  uncon- 
scioaBneae  may  persist  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  or  the  patient 
may  sink  and  die.  After  regaining  consciousness  a  second  attack  may 
come  on  and  prove  fatal.  In  these  instances  the  special  localization  of  th« 
infection  is  in  the  brain,  where  actual  thrombi  of  parasites  with  marked 
secondary  changes  in  the  surrounding  tissues  have  been  found. 

(3)  Algid  Form. — In  this  the  attack  sets  in  usually  with  gastric  symp- 
toms; there  are  vomiting,  intense  prostration,  and  feebleness  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  local  disturbance.  The  patient  complains  of  feeling  cold, 
althongh  there  may  be  no  actual  chill.  The  temperature  may  be  normal, 
or  even  subnormal ;  consciousness  may  be  retained.  The  pulse  is  feeble  and 
small,  and  the  respirations  are  increased.  There  may  he  most  severe  dior- 
rb(ea,  the  attack  assuming  a  choleriform  nature.  The  urine  is  often  dimin- 
ished, or  even  suppressed.  This  condition  may  persist  with  slight  exacerba- 
tions of  fever  for  several  days  and  the  patient  may  die  in  a  condition  ot 
profound  asthenia.  This  is  essentially  the  name  as  described  as  the  astkenio 
or  adynamic  form  of  the  disease.  In  the  cases  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  is  often  the  seat  of  a  special  invasion  by  the 
parasites,  actual  thrombosis  of  the  small  vessels  with  superficial  ulceration 
and  necrosis  occurring. 

(3)  Hemorrhagic  Forms — Black-water  Fever — Hemoglobinuric  Fever — 
Malarial  Hemoglobinuria. — There  are  two  types  of  htemoglobinuria  in  ma- 
laria, the  one  associated  with  any  severe  pernicious  malaria,  in  which  an 
enormous  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  are  directly  destroyed  by  parasites. 
Not  very  uncommon,  we  had  a  number  of  cases  of  this  type  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital.  But  in  the  true  blade-water  fmer  there  is  a  solution  of  red 
blood  corpuscles  by  an  unknown  hsmolysin,  not  directly  hy  the  maUtial 
parasitea  themselves. 

The  figures  at  Panama,  based  on  five  years*  work  at  the  Ancon  Hoapital, 
given  by  Deeks  and  James,  show  £30  cases  in  more  than  40,000  cases  of 
malaria.  Their  studies  strongly  favor  the  association  of  black-wat«r  fever 
with  malaria,  holding  that  there  are  three  causes  superadded  to  the  previdils 
malarial  infection:  (i)  A  renewed  maUrial  attack  with  production  of  toxins 
sufficient  to  destroy  many  red  blood  corpuscles;  (ii)  a  lowering  of  the 
bodily  resistance;  (iii)  quinine,  which  appears  to  be  the  tertium  quid  nee 
essary  to  produce  the  hnmolysin.  The  general  experience  at  Panama  is 
in  favor  of  withholding  quinine  in  the  true  erytholytic  hemoglobinuria. 

(e)  Maiariai  Cachexia. — The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  secondary 
anemia — ^breatblessness  on  exertion,  cedema  of  the  ankles,  and  btemorrbages, 
particularly  into  the  retina.  Occasionally  the  bleeding  is  severe,  and  fatal 
hematemeeis  may  occur  In  association  with  the  enlarged  spleen.  The  fever 
U  variable.  The  temperature  may  be  low  for  days,  not  going  above  99.5°. 
tn  other  inatancee  there  may  be  irregular  fever,  and  the  temperature  riset 
gradually  to  lOS-S"  or  103"  F. 
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With  careful  treatment  the  outlook  is  good,  and  a  majority  of  cases  re- 
cover. The  spleen  is  gradually  reduced  in  size,  but  it  may  take  several 
months,  or,  indeed,  years,  before  the  "ague-cake"  entirely  disappears. 

Latent  Malarial  Infection. — There  may  be  parasites  in  the  body  without  any 
cliDical  manifestations  of  the  disease.  The  parasites  are  present  in  the 
spleen  in  all  the  stages  of  the  bumao  cjcle. 

Kanr  Complicatiooi. — Paraplegia  may  be  due  to  a  peripheral  neuritis  or 
to  changes  in  the  cord,  and  hemiplegia  may  occur  in  the  pernicious  comatose 
form,  or  occasionally  at  the  very  height  of  a  paroxysm.  Acute  ataxia  has 
been  described,  and  there  are  remarkable  cases  with  the  symptoms  of  dissem- 
inated sclerosis  (Spiller),  Multiple  gangrene  may  occur.  Orchitis  has  been 
described  by  Charvot  in  Algiers  and  Fedeli  in  Some. 

Relapie. — It  is  not  easy  to  explain  the  relapse.  Some  think  there  is  a 
resting  stage  of  the  parasite  which  remains  in  the  spleen  or  the  bone  mar- 
row. Schaudinn  believed  that  there  is  a  special  parthenogenetic  form  which 
may  remain  latent  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  seems  most  likely,  as  there 
can  be  no  question  that  months  or  even  years  may  elapse  between  the  pri- 
mary infection  and  a  relapse  occurring  under  conditions  that  preclude  the 
possibility  of  re-infection. 

Diag^oflii. — The  endemic  index  of  a  country  may  be  determined  by  the 
"parasite  rate"  or  by  the  "spleen  rate,"  It  is  best  sought  for  in  children, 
in  whom,  as  is  well  known,  the  infection  may  occur  without  much  disturb- 
ance of  the  health.  To  determine  the  index  by  examining  the  blood  for  the 
parasites  is  a  laborious  and  almost  impossible  task;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
the  work  of  Ross  in  Greece  and  Mauritius  has  shown,  the  index  may  be  readily 
gauged  by  an  examination  of  the  spleen.  Thus,  in  the  last-named  island,  of 
31,032  children,  34.1  per  cent,  had  enlarged  spleen.  In  Bombay,  among  50,000 
children  examined,  the  spleen  index  varied  from  5.3  per  cent,  in  the  Hindoos 
to  23.2  per  cent,  in  the  Parsees  (Bentley). 

The  individual  forms  of  malarial  infection  are  readily  recognized  by 
examination  of  the  fresh  or  stained  film,  but  it  requires  a  long  and  careful 
training  to  become  an  expert  in  blood  examination.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  and  a  diagnosis  of  malaria  is  no  longer  a  refuge  for  our  ignorance.  One 
lesson  it  is  hard  for  the  practitioner  to  learn — namely,  that  an  intermittent 
fever  which  resists  quinine  is  not  malarial. 

The  malarial  poison  is  supposed  to  influence  many  affections  in  a  remark- 
able way,  giving  to  them  a  paroxysmal  character.  A  whole  series  of  minor 
ailments  and  some  more  severe  ones,  such  as  neuralgia,  are  attributed  to 
certain  occult  effects  of  paludism.  The  more  closely  such  cases  are  investigated 
the  less  definite  appears  the  connection  with  malaria. 

Frophylazu. — In  the  discovery  of  Laveran  there  lay  the  promise  of  bene- 
fits more  potent  than  any  gift  science  had  ever  offered  to  mankind — viz.,  the 
possibility  of  the  extermination  of  malaria.  By  the  persistent  missionary 
efforts  of  Ross  this  promise  has  reached  the  stage  of  practical  fulfilment,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  scourges  of  the  race  is  now  under  our  command.  The 
story  of  the  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  under  Colonel  Gorgas  is  a  triumph  of  the 
application  of  scientific  methods.  Between  1881  and  1904  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  French  Canal  Company  (a  maximum  in  1887  of  17,995,  of 
whom  15,736  were  negroes)  the  monthly  mortality  ranged  from  60  to  70,  and 
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tfn  eeveo  occasions  was  above  100,  once  reaching  the  enormous  figure  of  176.97 
per  1,000.  With  the  measures  given  below,  the  mortality  has  fallen  below  that 
of  temperate  regions.  For  the  year  1910  the  death  rate  among  50,802  em- 
ployees was,  total  deaths  558,  from  disease  381,  from  violence  177;  the  death 
rate  from  disease  was  7.5  per  1,000. 

This  most  successful  campaign  has  been  carried  out  on  the  following  lines: 
(1)  The  eradication  of  mosquito  propagation  areas  by  drainage,  and  the  fill- 
ing of  places  where  the  larre  exist.    This  has  been  done  in  large  districts. 

(2)  The  control  of  propagation  areas  that  are  allowed  to  exist,  or  that 
cannot  be  economically  and  permanently  treated.  On  small  areas  the  larvre 
are  prevented  from  arriving  at  the  adult  stage  by  the  use  of  crude  oil  or  kero- 
sene, and  in  large  bodies  of  water  by  treating  the  edges  where  alone  the  mos- 
quito larvs  exist.  A  concentrated  larvacide  of  carbolic  acid,  resin,  and  caustic 
soda,  80  made  as  to  form  an  emulsion  with  the  water  into  which  it  is  placed, 
has  been  found  effective,  when  applied  to  the  edges  of  large  pools,  ditches,  vet 
areas  and  streams.  A  barrel  of  oil  with  &n  automatic  drip  at  the  head  of  a 
stream  has  been  found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

(3)  Protection  by  screening  of  houses.  On  the  Zone  all  the  bouses  occu- 
pied by  Americans  are  protected  by  copper-bronze  screens  of  18  mesh  to  the 
inch.  Cotton  bar  treated  with  wax  is  also  recommended  as  inexpensive. 
Screened  vestibules  decrease  the  chance  of  access  of  mosquitoes.  Mosquito 
nets  over  the  beds  are  found,  as  a  rule,  to  be  a  failure,  chiefly  because  few 
persons  sleep  through  a  whole  night  without  an  arm  or  leg  coming  in  contact 
with  the  netting  on  which  the  anopheles  settle. 

(4)  The  destruetioQ  of  adult  anopheles.  In  two  sets  of  barracks  not  far 
apart,  with  many  anopheles,  in  one  all  the  adult  mosquitoes  were  killed  daily, 
in  the  other  they  were  not;  in  the  latter  during  a  period  of  several  months 
there  was  forty-two  times  as  much  malaria.  The  mosquitoes  are  easily  caught; 
they  are  neually  in  the  corners,  and  very  often  within  a  foot  of  the  floor. 

Of  the  enormous  importance  of  these  anti-malarial  measures  there  can 
be  no  question.  It  requires  system,  organization,  energy  and  perseverance. 
But  the  story  of  Havana,  the  story  of  Ismalia,  and,  above  all,  the  story 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  show  what  can  be  done.  The  following  chart, 
taken  from  an  article  of  Le  Prince,  the  chief  sanitary  inspector  of  the  Zone, 
gives  a  gooA  idea  of  the  results.  The  objection  offered  on  the  score  of  cost 
in  the  tropics  has  been  shown  by  Gorgas  to  be  fallacious. 

Every  patient  with  malaria  should  be  regarded  as  a  centre  of  infection  (a 
carrier),  and  in  a  systematic  warfare  reported  to  the  health  authorities.  In  the 
tropics  segregation  of  Europeans  may  do  much  to  lessen  the  chances  of 
infection.  Every  patient  should  receive  thorough  and  prolonged  treatment 
with  quinine.  There  is  far  too  much  carelessness  on  this  point  in  the  profes- 
sion. Malarial  infection  is  a  difficult  one  to  eradicate.  Quinine  is  the  only 
known  dmg  which  is  an  effective  parasiticide.  Patients  should  be  told  to 
resume  the  treatment  in  the  spring  and  autumn  for  several  years  after  the 
primary  infectiop.  In  very  malarial  districts,  as  many  persons  harbor  the 
parasites  who  do  not  show  any  (or  at  the  most  very  few)  signs,  a  systematic 
treatment  with  quinine  should  be  instituted,  particularly  of  the  young  children. 

Patients  with  the  disease  should  be  protected  from  mosquitoes  as  far  aa 
possible.     Aa  a  rule,  anopheles  are  more  likely  to  bite  after  sundown,  so  that 
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in  regions  in  whioh  the  disease  prevRils  wteoBively  mosquito  nettiD;  should 
be  used.  FerBOns  going  to  a  makrial  region  should  take  6  grains  (0.3  gm.) 
of  quinine  daily  and  a  double  dose  once  a  week. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  in  bed  and  given  liquid  or  soft  diet 
The  hovels  should  be  moved  freely,  for  which  a  calomel  and  saline  purge  is 
best.  In  quinine  we  poesees  a  specific  remedy  against  malarial  infection. 
Experiment  has  shown  that  the  parasites  are  mc«t  easily  destroyed  by  quinine 
at  the  stage  when  they  are  free  in  the  circulation — that  it,  during  and  just 
after  segmentation.  While  in  most  instances  ^e  parasites  of  the  regularly 
intermittent  fevers  may  be  destroyed,  even  in  the  intra-corpuscular  stage, 
in  astivo-autumnal  fever  this  is  much  more  difficult.    It  should,  then,  be  out 
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object  to  have  as  much  quinine  in  circulation  at  the  time  of  the  paroxysm 
and  shortly  before  as  is  possible,  for  this  is  the  period  at  which  segmentation 
occurs.  In  the  regularly  intermittent  fevers  from  10  to  80  grains  (0.6  to  S 
gm.)  in  divided  doaes  throughout  the  day  will  in  many  instances  prevent  any 
fresh  paroxysms.  If  the  patient  comes  under  observation  shortiy  before  an 
expect£d  paroxysm,  the  administration  of  quinine  just  before  its  onset  may  he 
advisable  to  obtain  a  maximum  effect  upon  the  group  of  parasites.  The  quinine 
will  not  prevent  the  paroxysm,  hut  will  destroy  the  greater  part  of  the  group 
of  organiems  and  prevent  its  recurrence.  It  is  safer  to  give  at  least  30  to  30 
grains  (1^  to  2  gm.)  daijy  for  the  first  three  days,  and  then  to  continue  the 
remedy  in  smaller  doses  for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  In  testivo-autnmnal 
fever  larger  doses  may  be  necessary,  though  in  relatively  few  instances  is  it 
necessary  to  give  more  than  30  grains  (2  gm.)  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
As  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  quinine  should  be  taken,  after  tha 
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acttte  fttturee  are  over,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  Small  doses 
(gr.  T-i,  0.3-0.6  gm.)  daily  for  six  weeks  are  naually  efficient.  It  is  wise 
to  take  a  course  of  quinine  twice  a  year  for  three  years  after.  I>urittg  the 
paroxysm  the  patient  should,  In  the  cold  stage,  be  wrapped  in  blanketa  and 
given  hflt  drinks.  The  reactionary  fever  ib  rarely  dangerous  even  if  it 
reacbee  a  high  grade.    ITie  body  may,  however,  be  sponged. 

The  qainine  should  be  given  in  solution  or  capsules.  Plllg  and  com- 
pressed tablets  are  uncertain,  as  they  may  not  be  dissolved.  Euquiniue,  in  th« 
tame  dosage,  oi  quinine  tannatej  double  fhe  amount,  may  be  given  to  patienta 
with  whom  quinine  disagrees. 

A  question  of  interest  is  the  efficient  dose  of  qainine  neceesary  to  cura  the 
disease.  Grain  doses  three  times  a  day  will  in  many  cases  prevent  tiie 
paroxysm,  but  not  vritb  the  certainty  of  larger  doses.  'In  cases  of  sestim- 
auttunnal  fever  with  pernicious  symptoms  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  system 
under  the  influence  of  quinine  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  these  insUncet 
the  drug  flhonld  be  administered  b;  injection  into  the  muscles,  as  the  dihydro- 
cbloride  in  ten-grain  {0.6  gm.)  doses,  in  a  freshly  prepared  solution  (1  to  2) 
in  sterile  water  and  repeated  in  two  hours.  Farther  administration  must 
be  dcfnded  by  the  condition.  The  muriate  of  quinine  and  urea  is  also  a 
good  form  in  which  to  administer  the  drug  intramuscularly;  10-grain  (0.6 
gra.)  doses  may  be  given.  In  the  most  severe  instances  some  observers  advisa 
the  intravenous  administration  of  quinine,  for  which  the  very  soluble  bimuriate 
is  well  adapted.  Fifteen  grains  (1  gm.)  with  40  grains  <S.6  gm.)  of  sodium 
chloride  may  be  injected  in  ten  ounces  (300  c.  c.)  of  freshly  distilled  water, 
or  the  same  amount  of  the  dihydrochlorlde  in  SOO  c.  c.  of  saline  solution. 
The  intravenous  administration  is  not  without  danger.  For  extreme  rest- 
lessoese  in  these  cases  opium  is  indicated,  and  cardiac  stimulants  may  be 
necessary.  If  in  the  comatose  form  the  internal  temperature  is  raised,  the 
patient  should  be  sponged  or  given  a  tub  bath.  For  malarial  anemia  iron 
and  arsenic  are  indicated. 

An  intereeting  question  is  much  discussed,  whether  quinine  does  not  cause, 
or  at  any  rate  aggravate,  h«moglobinuria.  We  have  not  seen  a  case  in 
•nhicb  this  condition  has  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  drug,  and  Bas- 
tianelli  states  that  it  is  not  seen  in  the  Boman  malarial  fevera.  In  any  case 
of  hiemoglobinuria  if  the  blood  shows  parasites  quinine  should  be  administered 
cautiously.  In  the  post-malarial  forms  quinine  aggravates  the  attack.  In  an 
active  malarial  infection  the  patient  runs  lees  ri^  with  the  quinine. 

In  malarial  cachexia  the  patient  should  have  a  change  of  climate,  be  given 
a  liberal  diet,  and  take  quinine  in  small  doses  with  iron  and  arsenic  for  some 
tfme. 

IT.    TBTPAKOBOMIABU 

BeflliHiojL— A  chronic  disorder  characterized  by  fever,  lassitude,  wmIe* 
hms,  wasting,  and  often  a  protracted  lethargy — sleeping  sickness.  Trj/pano- 
toma  gamhiente  and  T.  rhodesietue  are  the  active  agents  in  the  disease. 

TtTpanoBomee  are  flagellate  infusoria,  parasitic  in  a  great  many  Inverts 
brate  «nd  vertebrates.  The  life  history  is  in  two  stages,  a  flagellate  monadine 
phase,  in  which  they  live  in  tiie  blood  stream  of  vertebrates  and  in  some  of 
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which  they  cause  serious  disease;  the  other  is  a  gregarine  non-flagellate  phase 
which  may  also  be  parasitic  and  which  is  met  witii  id  forms  of  Eala-Azar. 

History. — In  1843  Gruby  found  a  blood  parasite  in  the  frog  which  he 
called  Trypanosoma  sangmnis.  Subsequently  it  was  found  to  be  a  very  com- 
mon blood  parasite  in  fishes  and  birds.  In  1878  Lewis  found  it  in  the  rat — 
T.  lewisi — in  which  it  apparently  does  uo  harm.  The  pathological  signifi- 
c&Qcfl  of  the  protozoa  was  first  suggested  in  1880  by  OriSith  Evans,  who  dis- 
covered trypanasomes — T.  mansi — in  the  disease  of  horses  and  cattle  in  India 
known  as  aurm.  In  1895  Bruce  made  the  important  announcement  tiiat  the 
tsetze  fly  disease  or  nagana  of  South  Africa,  which  made  whole  districts  im- 
passable for  cattle  and  horses,  was  really  due  to  a  trypanosome — T.  brucei. 
Normally  present  in  the  blood  of  the  big-game  animals  of  the  districts,  it 
was  conveyed  by  the  tsetze  fly  to  the  non-immune  horses  and  cattle  imported 
into  what  were  called  the  fly-belts.  Other  trypanoaomes  are  T.  cruzi  (Brazil), 
the  Philippine  surra,  studied  by  Musgrave,  the  mal  de  caderas — T.  eqvinum — 
of  South  America  and  a  harmless  infection  in  cattle  in  the  Transvaal  caused 
by  Z*.  theileri. 

Human  Trypanosomiasia. — In  1901  Button  found  a  trypanosome  in  the 
blood  of  a  West  Indian.  In  1903  Castellani  found  trypanosomes  in  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  fluid  and  in  the  blood  of  five  caees  of  African  sleeping  sick- 
ness.  The  Royal  Society  Commission  (Bruce  and  Kabarro)  demonstrated  the 
frequency  of  the  parasites  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  in  the  blood 
in  sleeping  sickness,  and  suggested  that  it  was  a  sort  of  human  tsetze  fiy 
infection. 

DiSTRiBirriON. — For  many  years  it  had  been  known  that  the  West  African 
natives  were  subject  to  a  remarkable  malady  known  as  the  lethargy  or  sleep- 
ing sickness.  It  was  also  met  with  among  the  slaves  imported  into  America. 
The  demonstration  of  the  association  of  the  trypanosomes  with  the  terrible 
Bleeping  sickness  has  been  the  most  important  recent  "find"  in  tropical  medi- 
cine. The  disease  prevails  in  Gambia,  Sierra  I^eone,  and  Liberia,  and  is 
spreading  rapidly  in  the  Congo  basin,  Uganda,  and  Hhodesia.  The  opening 
up  of  equatorial  Africa  has  led  to  intercommunication  between  districts 
which  were  formerly  isolated,  and  the  seriousness  of  the  disease  may  be 
appreciated  from  the  fact  that  within  three  years  after  its  introduction 
100,000  negroes  died  of  it  in  Uganda.  In  the  infected  regions  a  large  number 
of  natives,  not  apparently  suffering  from  the  disease,  harbor  the  parasites 
in  the  blood  and  suffer  only  with  occasional  attacks  of  fever,  during  which 
the  trypanosomes  are  also  found  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

The  disease  is  not  confined  to  negroes,  and  Europeans  may  be  attacked. 
Persons  particularly  prone  are  those  who  live  on  the  wooded  shores  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  such  as  fishermen  and  canoe  men. 

The  parasite  is  introduced  by  the  bite  of  a  fly,  the  Olossina  paipaiU,  and 
where  this  insect  exists  the  disease  is  liable  to  prevail.  The  fly  lives  on  the 
bushes  on  the  lake  shores  or  river  banks,  and  feeds  on  the  blood  of  crocodiles, 
antelopes,  etc.  The  trypanosomes  undergo  changes  in  the  body  of  the  fly  and 
the  inlectivity  does  not  appear  until  the  thirty-second  day,  but  continues  for 
at  least  75  days  (Bruce). 

Symptoms. — There  is  stated  to  be  a  long  latent  period.  The  Uganda  Com- 
missioners divide  the  course  of  the  disease  into  three  stages:  first,  of  fever 
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with  rapid  poise,  dulling  of  the  mind,  and  loes  of  weight;  secondly,  the  stage 
of  tremors  in  which  the  gait  becomes  shufOing,  the  speech  slow,  and  there  are 
tremors  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  hands  and  feet;  lastly,  a  stage  in  which  the 
patient  hecomes  lethargic  with  low  temperature  and  presents  the  ^ical  pic- 
ture of  the  dreaded  sleeping  sickness.  The  parasites  are  found  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal flnid,  less  constantly  in  the  blood.  In  the  early  stages  the  glands  of  the 
neck  are  involTed,  and  Todd  and  Dutton  recommend  puncture  of  these  glands 
for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis.  Death  is  usually  caused  by  some  intercurrent 
infection,  as  purulent  meningitis  or  suppuration  of  the  lymph  gUnds.  The 
duration  is  seldom  longer  than  eighteen  months.  To  stey  the  ravages  and 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  will  tax  the  energies  of  the  nations  interested 
in  the  settlement  of  tropical  Africa.  The  hope  appears  to  be  in  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  animals  npon  which  the  Glomna  paipalia  feeds,  just  as  the 
killing  off  of  the  big  game  in  other  parts  of  Africa  has  saved  the  cattle 
from  the  ravages  of  the  tsetze  fly.  Though  a  colossal  task,  the  examination 
of  natives  of  infected  districts  should  be  undertaken,  isolation  villages  estab- 
lished, and  the  cases  kept  under  observation  and  treatment. 

Fn^^odi. — A  few  cases  in  Europeans  have  been  cured,  uid  some  of  these 
have  been  without  symptoms  for  a  number  of  years.  The  criteria  of  cure 
are  the  absence  of  symptoms,  failure  to  find  the  trypanosomes,  and  negative 
inocnlation  of  the  blood  into  susceptible  animals.  The  outlook  is  hopeless  in 
the  stage  of  sleeping  sickness. 

n«atment. — Atoxjl  introduced  by  Wolferstan  Thomas  and  Breinl  appears 
to  have  given  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  parasites  seem  to  vary 
in  their  resistance  to  arsenic.  In  some  places  the  arsenophenylglycin  seems 
to  have  acted  almost  as  a  specific.  Antimony  has  been  used  a  good  deal  and 
Kerandel,  a  member  of  the  French  Commission,  cured  himself  with  it, 
injecting  intravenously  on  successive  days  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  in 
seventeen  10-centigram  doses.  Arsphenamioe  has  been  used  without  much 
benefit. 

V.    LEUSHHANUSIS 

(Kaia-Azar) 

Sflflnition. — ^Leishmaniasis  is  an  affection  caused  by  parasites  of  the 
Leishmania  group,  of  which  there  are  three  chief  forms :  the  Indian  kalorozar, 
the  infantile  kaiorazar,  and  tropical  sore. 

Indian  XalarAur. — An  affection  characterized  by  enlarged  spleen,  anie- 
mia  and  irregularly  remittent  fever.  Leishman  in  1900  discovered  the  para- 
site, which  was  subsequently  studied  by  Donovan  (LetskmatUa  donovani). 
It  ia  a  protozoon  of  very  constant  form,  living  in  the  spleen  and  bone- 
marrow.  It  has  been  successfully  cultivated  by  Sogers  and  others,  and 
develops  into  a  flagellate  form. 

Distribution. — The  disease  is  widely  spread  in  Asia,  particnlarly  in 
Assam,  many  parts  of  India,  Burma,  Indo-China,  Ceylon  and  Syria.  Eoio- 
peans  contract  it  rarely. 

ErtOLOOT. — ^Rogers  believes  the  bedbng  of  India  is  the  chief  agent  in 
^n^npltinf  it,  a  view  vfltifb  Fatton  shares,  as  he  found  the  ingested  parasite 
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Id  the  bedbug  aad«nrent  development  into  flagftllata  forois.  Donovan  loggesta 
that  tbe  diiease  ii  tnoemitted  by  the  plant-feediog  bug,  the  cononhiDui, 
which  i<  SD  occasional  blood-racker. 

Stuptohb. — Enlargement  of  the  epleen  ifl  almost  constant;  there  ia  irreg- 
nlar  fever,  which  lasts  for  months  and  is  sometimee  ohaTacterised  by  a  doabie 
rise  in  the  twentj-four  hours.  The  other  features  are  those  of  a  progreaiive 
anemia  of  a  sepondary  type  with  marked  emaciation.  Recovery  ii  poisibla, 
but  the  mortali^  is  above  80  per  cent. 

Infantile  Kala-Aur. — Thi«  form,  separated  by  Nicole  and  his  swoeiBtas 
at  Tunis,  is  the  infantile  splenic  anemia  long  recognized  in  the  oountriea  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin.  It  differs  from  the  Indian  form  in  attacking  chil- 
dren almost  exclusively,  and  in  tiie  presence  of  a  parasite  Icnovn  as  the 
L.  infantum.  Another  special  feature  is  that  the  disease  may  be  reproduced 
in  dogs  and  monkeys  and  a  spontaneous  infection  of  dogs  exists  in  the  endemic 
areas  of  infantile  Kala-Aiar.  Observations  strongly  suggeit  that  the  diJKase  is 
transmitted  to  children  through  the  dog  flea,  or  through  the  human  flet 
having  bitten  an  Infected  dog. 

Tropioal  >ora.~-TJnder  tbe  various  names  Aleppo  boil,  Delhi  boil,  Bagdad 
sore,  Nile  sote  and  many  others,  has  been  described  a  form  of  disease  charao- 
terlzed  by  ulcerating  and  non<ulcerating  lesions,  almost  always  on  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  body.  The  parasite  discovered  by  Homer  Wright  and  known  as 
Leiakmania  tropica  has  very  much  tbe  same  characters  as  the  other  forma,  but 
there  are  alight  differences,  morphological  and  cultural.  The  mode  of  trans- 
mission has  not  been  deflnitely  determined- 

Treatsient. — For  Indian  kala-aiar  not  much  can  b«  done.  Quinine  giv«i 
In  the  ordinary  way  seems  useless,  but  from  hypodermic  injections  into 
the  muBclea  good  results  are  reported.  Atoxyl  has  been  freely  used-  Both  for 
tills  and  the  infantile  form  arsphenamine  has  been  used,  but  with  doubtful 
benefit.  Tartar  emetic  (1  per  cent,  solution)  has  been  given  iotravmuusly, 
dec.  for  the  first  dose,  and,  if  well  borne,  10  c.  c.  in  subsequent  doses.  FoT 
the  tropical  sore  dusting  with  potassium  permanganate,  and  a  few  days 
later  applying  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  Prusfian  blue,  baa  been  found  useful. 


VL    BELAPSINa  FEVEB 

{Fehrk  recarrttu.  Tick  Fntr) 

SaflnitiiRi. — A  group  of  specific  infections  caused  by  ipirooh&tsa,  oharac- 
terii^  by  febrile  paroxysms  which  usually  last  five  n-  six  days  witti  remissions 
of  about  the  same  length  of  time.  The  paroxysms  may  be  repeated  three  or 
even  four  times,  whence  the  name  relapsing,  or  recurring,  fever.  European, 
Indian,  American  and  African  forma  are  described  presenting  alinically  much 
the  same  features,  but  the  parasites  differ  in  certain  peculiarities. 

^tialogy. — The  European  form,  which  has  also  the  name  "famine  fever" 
and  "seven-day  fever,"  has  been  known  since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteentli 
century,  and  has  from  time  to  time  extensively  prevailed,  especially  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  a  very  rare  disease  in  England.  In  the  United  Btataa  the  disease 
appeared  in  1844,  when  cases  were  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
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which  KTe  described  by  Meredith  Clymer  in  his  work  on  Fereri.  Flint  Baw 
cascB  in  1650-'51.  In  1869  it  prevailed  eztenaitely  in  epidemic  fArm  in  N*W 
York  and  Philadelphia;  ginoe  when  it  has  not  reappeared.  While  cliOically 
the  tame  as  the  European  form,  the  organistu  is  different  and  hai  been  called 
8.  fiovyi.  In  India,  where  the  disease  is  very  prevalent,  the  parasite  called 
after  Vandyke  Carter  differs  from  the  apirochiete  of  Obermeier.  Foeeibly  it 
may  be  transmitted  by  mosquitoes  aa  well  as  bugi. 

The  African  rtlajmng  fever,  known  aa  (idt  fevtr,  ia  a  very  serious  and 
wideapread  affection,  the  parasite  of  which,  S.  duttoni,  is  distinct  from  the 
other  forms.  It  is  transmitted  by  the  tick  Ornithodoros  movbata,  but  aa 
Leirtiman  has  ahown,  not  by  direct  fnocnlation  with  the  salivary  secretion,  but 
from  other  secretions  voided  in  the  act  of  gorging.  The  symptoms  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  European  relapsing  fever,  and  as  many  as  from  five  to 
■even  relapses  may  take  place.    The  mortality  is  not  very  high. 

The  Spiriltum  or  spirochnte,  described  by  Obermeier  in  1B73,  was  one  of 
the  firat  micro-organisms  shown  to  be  definitely  associated  with  a  specific 
fever.  It  is  from  IS  to  40  /i  in  length,  spirally  aTranged  like  a  corkscrew, 
sometimes  curved  and  twisted.  The  ends  are  tapering;  whether  furnished 
with  flagella  or  not  is  doubtful.  It  is  actively  motile,  and  it  is  present  in  the 
blood  during  the  febrile  paroxysm,  disappearing  at  intervals.  Flotz  reported 
the  cultivation  of  the  spirochstes  directly  from  the  blood. 

The  mode  of  transmission  is  probably  through  lice  and  bed  bugs.  The 
disease  has  been  reproduced  by  injecting  into  a  healthy  monkey  blood 
sucked  by  a  bug  from  an  infected  animal.  The  special  conditions  under 
which  It  occurs  are  similar  to  those  of  typhus  fever.  Neither  age,  MX,  nor 
season  seems  to  have  any  special  influence.  One  attack  does  not  confer 
immunity. 

VerUd  Anatomy. — There  are  no  characteristic  anatomical  appearances  in 
relapsing  fever.  If  death  takes  place  during  the  paroxysm  the  spleen  is  large 
and  soft,  and  the  liver,  kidneys  and  heart  show  cloudy  swelling.  There  may 
be  infarcts  in  the  kidneys  and  spleen.  The  bone-marrow  has  been  found 
in  a  condition  of  hyperplasia.     Ecchymoses  are  not  uncommon. 

■yttptomi. — The  incubation  appears  to  be  short;  in  some  instances  tht 
attadt  occurs  vrithia  twelve  hours  after  exposure;  more  frequently,  however, 
from  five  to  seven  days  elapse. 

The  Jnvonon  ia  abrupt,  with  chill,  fever,  and  intense  pain  in  the  back 
and  litnba.  In  young  persons  there  may  be  nausea,  vomiting,  and  convulsions. 
The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  may  reach  104°  on  the  evening  of  the  firat 
day.  Sweats  are  common.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  ranging  from  110  to  130. 
There  may  he  ddirium  if  the  fever  is  high.  Swelling  of  the  spleen  can  be 
detected  early.  Jaundice  Is  common  In  some  epidemics.  The  gastric  symp- 
toms may  be  severe,  but  there  are  leldcm  intestinal  symptoms.  Cough  may 
be  present.  Occaeiotially  herpes  Is  noted,  and  there  may  be  miliary  vesicles 
and  petechia.  Ihiring  the  paroxysm  the  blood  invariably  shows  the  epird- 
duete,  and  there  is  usually  a  leucocytosis.  After  the  fever  has  persisted  with 
aeverity  or  even  with  an  increasing  intensity  for  five  or  six  days  the  criaia 
occurs.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  accompanied  by  profuse  sweating,  soma- 
tfinei  by  diarrhcea,  the  temperature  falls  to  normal  or  even  subnormal,  and 
tin  period  of  apyrexia  begins. 
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The  crisis  may  occur  as  early  aa  the  third  day,  or  it  may  be  delayed  to 
the  tenth;  it  usually  comes,  however,  about  the  end  of  the  first  week.  In 
delicate  and  elderly  persons  there  may  be  collapse.  The  convalescence  is  rapid, 
and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  is  up  and  about.  Then  in  a  week,  usually  on 
the  fourteenth  day,  he  again  has  a  rigor,  or  a  series  of  chills ;  the  fever  returns 
and  the  attack  is  repeated.  A  second  crisis  occurs  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
twenty-third  day,  and  again  the  patient  recovers  rapidly.  As  a  rule,  the 
relapse  is  shorter  than  the  original  attack.  A  second  and  a  third  may  occur, 
and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  even  a  fourth  and  a  fifth.  In  epidemics 
there  are  cases  which  terminate  by  crisis  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  without 
the  occurrence  of  relapse.  In  protracted  cases  the  convalescence  is  very  tedi- 
ous, as  the  patient  is  much  exhausted. 

Kelapsing  fever  is  not  a  very  fatal  disease.  Murchison  states  that  the  mor- 
tality is  about  4  per  cent.,  but  it  has  been  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  in  India.  In 
the  enfeebled  and  old,  death  may  occur  at  the  height  of  the  first  paroxysm. 


Chabt  TIII.—BiLAPSiNa  Fzvkb  (Murehiaon). 

Complications  are  not  frequent.  In  some  epidemics  tuEmatemesia  and 
hnmatuTia  have  occurred.  Pneumonia  is  not  infrequent.  The  acute  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen  may  end  in  rupture.  Post^febrile  paralyses  may  occur. 
Ophthalmia  has  followed  in  certain  epidemics,  and  may  prove  a  very  tedious 
and  serious  complication.  In  pregnant  women  abortion  usually  takes  place. 
Convulsions  occasionally  follow.  Dutton,  the  well-known  worker  on  tropical  . 
diseases,  died  in  status  epilepticvs  some  weeks  after  the  attack. 

Si^noiii. — The  onset  and  general  symptoms  may  not  at  first  be  dis- 
tinctive. At  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  the  cases  are  usually  regarded  as 
anomalous  typhoid ;  but  once  the  typical  course  is  followed  in  a  case  the  diag- 
nosis is  clear.     The  blood  examination  is  distinctive. 

ProphylazlB. — As  overcrowding  is  an  important  element  in  the  transmis- 
sion, the  patient  should  be  isolated.  The  bedding,  clothing,  and  dwellings 
of  infected  persons  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  and  care  taken  that  all 
cracks  and  crevices  in  woodwork  which  may  harbor  bedbugs  are  treated  with 
disinfectants. 

Treatment. — The  disease  should  be  treated  like  any  other  continued  fever, 
by  careful  nursing,  a  regular  diet,  and  ordinary  hygienic  measures.     Ars- 
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phenamine  has  proved  very  efficient.  Fain  in  the  back,  limbs  and  joints  ma; 
require  sedatives.  In  enfeebled  persons  the  collapse  at  tlie  crisis  may  b« 
aerions,  and  ammonia  and  digitalis  sbonld  be  given  freely. 


Vn.    TILLOW  FEVXR 

DcAaitioit — A  fever  of  tropical  and  subtropical  coantries,  characterized  hy 
k  tozsemia  of  varying  intensity,  with  jaundice,  albuminuria,  and  a  marked 
tendency  to  hsmorrhage,  especially  from  the  stomach,  causing  the  "black 
vomit."  The  disease  is  transmitted  through  the  bite  of  a  mosquito,  the 
Stegomyia  caiopus. 

Etiologj. — The  disease  prevails  endemically  in  certain  sections  of  the 
Spanish  Main.  Until  recentiy  it  has  existed  in  Cuba.  From  these  regions 
it  OGcssionaUy  extended  and,  under  suitable  conditions,  prevailed  epidemically 
in  the  Southern  States.  Now  and  then  it  was  brought  to  the  large  seaports  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  Formerly  it  occurred  extensively  in  the  Tlnited  States. 
In  the  l&tter  port  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth frightful  epidemics  prevailed  in  Philadelphia  and  other  Northern 
cities.  The  epidemic  of  1793,  in  Philadelphia,  so  graphically  described  by 
Matthew  Carey,  was  the  most  serious  that  has  ever  visited  any  city  of  the 
Middle  States.  The  mortality,  as  given  by  Carey,  during  the  months  of 
August,  September,  October,  and  November,  was  1,041,  of  whom  3,435  died 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  TTie  population  of  the  city  at  the 
time  was  only  40,000.  EpidemicH  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  1797, 
1798,  1799,  and  in  1802,  when  the  disease  prevailed  slightly  in  Boston  and 
extensively  in  Baltimore.  In  1803  and  1805  it  again  appeared;  then  for 
many  years  the  outbreaks  weie  slight  and  localized.  In  1853  the  disease 
raged  throughout  the  Southern  States.  There  were  moderately  severe  epi- 
demics in  1867, 1873,  and  1878,  and  still  milder  ones  in  1897,  1898,  and  1899. 
In  July,  1899,  a  local  outbreak  occurred  in  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Hampton, 
Va.  There  were  45  cases,  with  13  deaths.  In  September,  1903,  yellow  fever 
became  epidemic  along  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio  Qrande.  It  crossed  into 
Texas  and  prevailed  in  several  of  the  border  towns.  In  Laredo  there  were 
1,014  cases,  with  107  deaths.  The  efficient  work  of  the  public  health  service 
is  shown  by  the  differences  between  New  Laredo  on  the  Mexican  border,  just 
across  the  river,  where  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  contracted  the  disease, 
and  Laredo,  Texas,  in  whidi  only  10  per  cent,  out  of  a  population  of  10,000 
were  attacked.  In  Europe  it  has  occasionally  gained  a  foothold,  but  there 
have  been  no  widespread  epidemics  in  the  Spanish  ports.  The  disease  has 
existed  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  late  Bubert  Boyce  claimed  that  it 
is  still  widely  prevalent.  It  is  sometimes  carried  to  ports  in  Great  Britain  and 
France,  but  it  has  never  extended  into  these  countries.  As  Boss  points  out, 
yellow  fever  is  a  disease  in  which  the  parasites  live  a  very  short  time  in  the 
huDUD  host,  unlike  malaria.  The  infective  period  in  a  case  lasts  only  about 
three  days,  so  that,  unless  the  stegomyia  index  is  high,  the  disease  has  no  . 
diance  to  reach  epidemic  form. 

The  epidemics  in  the  United  States  have  always  been  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  months,  disappearing  rapidly  with  the  onset  of  cold  weather. 
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Qait^Tas  ncognueB  tim»  arsw  of  infectioii :  (1)  The  looal  wiu  in  -wbit^ 
the  disease  it  never  abaent,  inoludiag  Vera  Cmz,  Bio,  and  other  Spuiish- 
American  ports.  (3)  The  perifocal  zone  or  regions  of  periodic  epidamioi, 
including  the  ports  of  the  tropical  Atlantic  in  America  and  Africa.  (3)  The 
zone  of  accidental  epidemics,  lying  between  the  35th  and  15th  parallels  of 
north  latitude. 

Kode  of  Transmiition. — No  belief  has  been  more  strong  among  the  lait; 
than  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  by  infected  clothing,  and  qoarantint  ef- 
forts were  chieS;  directed  to  the  disinfection  of  fomitea  of  all  aorta  shipped 
from  infected  ports.  The  remarkable  aeries  of  experiments  carried  ont  bj 
the  Yellow  Fever  Commission  of  the  United  States  Army,  consisting  of  Dn. 
Walter  Beed,  Carroll,  Lazear,  and  Agramonte,  demonstrated  ooneluaively  that 
the  disease  cannot  be  conveyed  in  this  way.  At  Camp  Lazear,  Cuba,  a  frame 
honss  waa  so  constructed  as  to  shut  out  the  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  the 
vestibule  was  thoroughly  screened.  The  average  temperature  for  sixty-three 
days  was  kept  about  76°  F.  Boxes  filled  with  sheets,  pillow-slips,  blankets, 
etc.,  contaminated  by  contact  with  cases  of  yellow  fever  and  the  discharges, 
ware  placed  in  the  house.  Dr.  B.  P.  Cooke  and  two  privates  of  the  hospital 
corps,  all  non-immnnes,  entered  this  building  and  for  a  period  of  twenty  days 
occupied  the  room,  each  morning  packing  tiie  infected  articles  in  the  boxes, 
and  at  night  unpacking  them.  In  their  experiments  with  the  fomitea,  sevtti 
non-imnmne  subjects  during  the  period  of  eixty-three  days  lived  in  contact 
with  the  fomitee  and  remained  perfectly  well.  These  experiments,  conducted 
in  the  most  rigid  and  scientific  manner,  completely  discredit  the  belief  in  the 
transmisBion  of  the  disease  by  fomites. 

We  must  bear  testimony  to  the  heroism  of  the  young  soldiers  who  volun- 
tarily, without  compensation  and  purely  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  snb> 
mitted  to  the  experiments,  and  also  to  the  zeal  with  which  members  of  our 
profession,  at  great  personal  risk,  attempted  to  solve  the  riddle  of  this  moct 
serious  disease.  The  deaths  of  Dr.  Lazear,  of  the  American  Commission,  and 
of  Dr.  Myers,  of  the  Liverpool  Commission,  add  two  more  names  to  the  al- 
ready long  roll  of  the  martyrs  of  science. 

Carlos  Finlay,  of  Havana,  in  18S1  suggested  that  the  disease  was  truia* 
mitted  by  mosquitoes.  Stimulated  by  the  work  of  Boss  on  malaria,  the  Ameri- 
can CommisSien^demonstrated  conclusiply  that  yellow  fever  is  transferred 
by  a  mosquito,  Stegomyia  calopus,  previously  fed  on  the  blood  of  infected  per- 
sona^. The  Commission  ehovfed  also  that  in  non-immnnes  the  disease  could 
be  produced  by  either  the  subcutaneous  or  the  intravenous  injection  of  blood 
taken  from  patients  sufFering  with  the  disease. 

An  interval  of  about  twelve  days  or  more  after  oontamination  appears  to 
be  necessary  before  the  mosquito  is  capable  of  transmitting  tiie  disease.  Th* 
bite  at  an  early  period  after  contamination  does  not  confer  immunity  against 
a  subsequent  attack.  As  Beed  pointed  out,  the  mosquito  theory  fits  in  with 
well-recognized  facts  in  connection  with  the  epidemics.  After  the  importa- 
tlon  of  a  case  into  an  uninfected  region,  a  definite  period  elapses,  rarely  leas 
,  than  two  weeks,  before  a  second  case  occurs.  The  disease  prevails  most  dur- 
ing the  mosquito  season,  and  disappears  with  the  appearance  of  frost.  Prob- 
ably, too,  as  in  very  malarious  difttrictf,  the  disease  is  kept  up  by  its  prevalence 
in  a  very  mild  form  among  children.    As  Quit^ras  remarks,  "the  foci  of  •n'> 
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demidty  are  eseentiftll;  maintaioed  b;  the  ereole  infant  popnlatioD,  whicli  ie 
subject  to  the  diaesse  in  s  ferj  mild  form."  In  all  probability  the  Immnni^ 
which  is  acquired  by  prolonged  residence  in  a  locality  in  which  the  diieaee  is 
fndemic  is  due  to  the  occurrence  of  very  slight  attacks. 

One  attack  does  not  always  confer  immimity.  Rosenan  reports  two  it- 
taeks  within  eight  years,  and  Libby  two  attacks  within  a  period  of  two  years. 

Nognchi  discovered  an  organism,  which  he  termed  Leptospira  icietvidea, 
bek>Bging  to  the  general  order  of  spirochsetes.  It  was  obtained  from  the  blood 
of  patients  and  produced  characteristic  symptoms  and  lesions  in  guinea  pigs 
from  the  blood  of  which  the  organism  was  c^tained  in  pure  culture.  Thefe 
cnltuiefl  were  virulent  for  susceptible  animals.  The  organism  is  an  actively 
motile  delicate  filament,  4  to  9  /i  in  length  and  0.2  /i.  in  breadth.  A  positive 
Pfdffer  phenomenon  was  observed  in  15  of  18  convalescent  cases  studied. 

XorUd  AnatoiBf. — The  skin  is  more  or  less  jaundiced,  even  though  the 
patient  did  not  appear  yellow  before  death.  Cutaneous  hemorrhages  may  be 
present.  No  specific  or  distinctive  internal  lesions  have  been  found.  The 
blood-semm  may  contain  hemoglobin,  owing  to  destruction  of  the  red  cells, 
jnst  as  in  pernicious  malaria.  The  heart  sometimes,  not  invariably,  shows 
fatty  change;  the  stomach  presents  more  or  less  hyperemia  of  the  mucosa 
with  catarrhal  swelling.  It  contains  the  material  which,  ejected  daring  life, 
is  known  as  the  black  vomit.  The  essential  ingredient  in  this  is  transformed 
blood-pigment.  There  is  often  general  glandular  enlargement  j  the  cervical, 
axillary  and  mesenteric  grottps  are  most  involved.  The  liver  is  usually  of  a 
pale  yellow  or  brownish-yellow  color,  and  the  cells  are  in  varioos  stages  of  a 
fatty  degeneration.  From  the  date  of  Ixjuia'  observations  at  Gibraltar  in 
1828,  the  appearances  of  this  organ  have  been  very  carefully  studied,  and 
some  have  thought  the  changes  in  it  to  be  characteristic.  Htemorrhagic  and 
necrotic  areas  are  common.  The  kidneys  show  acute  parenchymatous  inflam- 
mation. The  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  is  swollen  and  very  granu- 
lar; there  may  also  be  necrotic  changes. 

^mptNU. — The  incubation  is  usually  three  or  four  days;  in  13  experi- 
mental cases  it  ranged  from  forty-one  hours  to  five  days,  seventeen  hours. 
The  onset  is  sudden,  as  a  rule,  without  premonitory  symptoms,  and  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning.  Chilly  feelings  are  common,  and  are  usually 
associated  with  headache  and  very  severe  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  The 
fever  rises  rapidly  and  the  skin  feels  very  hot  and  dry.  The  tongue  is  furred, 
bat  motet ;  the  throat  sore.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  not  constant,  and  become 
more  intense  on  the  second  or  third  day.  The  bowels  are  usually  constipated. 
The  following  in  detail,  are  the  more  important  characteristics: 

Facies. — Even  as  early  as  the  first  morning  the  patient  may  present  a 
characteristic  facies,  one  of  the  three  distinguishing  features  of  the  disease, 
which  Qait^ras  describes  as  follows:  The  face  is  fiushed,  more  so  than  in  any 
other  acute  infectious  disease  at  such  an  early  period.  The  eyes  are  injected, 
tiie  color  is  a  bright  red,  and  there  may  be  a  slight  tumefaction  of  the  eyelids 
■nd  of  the  lipe.  Even  at  this  early  date  there  is  to  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  inJMtion  of  the  superficial  capillaries  of  the  face  and  conjunctiva  a 
slight  icteroid  tint,  and  "the  early  manifestation  of  jaundice  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  facies  of  yellow  fever." 

The  Fbveb. — On  the  rooming  of  the  first  day  the  temperature  may  range 
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from  100°  to  106°  F.,  uBoally  it  is  between  lOS"  and  103°  F.  During  the 
evening  of  tlie  first  day  &nd  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the  temperature 
keeps  about  the  same.  There  is  a  slight  diurnal  variation  on  the  second  and 
third  day.  In  very  mild  cases  the  fever  may  fall  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
or  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  or  in  abortive  cases  even  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours.  In  cases  that  are  to  terminate  favorably  the  defervescence 
takes  place  by  lysis  during  a  period  of  two  or  three  days.  The  remission  or 
stage  of  calm,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  succeeded  by  a  febrile  reaction  or  sec- 
ondary fever,  which  lasts  one,  two,  or  three  days,  and  in  favorable  cases  falls 
by  a  short  lysis.  On  the  other  hand,  in  fatal  cases  the  temperature  is  continu- 
ous, becomes  higher  than  in  the  initial  fever,  and  death  follows  shortly. 

The  Pulse. — On  the  first  day  the  pulse  is  rarely  more  than  100  or  110. 
On  the  second  or  third  day,  while  the  fever  still  keeps  up,  the  pulse  begins 
to  fall,  as  much  perhaps  as  20  beats,  while  the  temperature  has  risen  1.5°  or 
2°.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  there  may  be  a  temperature  range  of 
103°  and  a  pulse  of  only  75,  or  "a"  temperature  between  103°  and  104°  with 
a  pulse  running  from  70  to  80."  This  important  diagnostic  feature  was  first 
described  by  Faget,  of  New  Orleans.  During  defervescence  the  pulse  may 
become  still  lower,  down  to  50,  48,  or  45,  or  even  as  low  as  30;  a  slow  pulse 
at  this  period  is  not  the  special  circulatory  feature  of  the  disease,  but  the 
slowing  of  the  pulse  vtifh  a  steady  or  even  rising  temperature. 

Albitminuiua. — This,  the  third  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease, 
occurs  as  early  as  the  evening  of  the  third  day.  Guit^ras  says  very  truly  that 
it  is  very  rare  so  early  in  other  fevers  except  those  of  an  unusually  severe 
type.  "Even  in  the  mild  ce^es  that  do  not  go  to  bed — cases  of  'walking  yel- 
low fever' — on  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day  of  the  disease  albuminuria  vrill 
show  itself."  It  may  be  quite  transient.  In  the  severer  cases  the  amount  of 
albumin  is  very  large,  and  there  may  be  numerous  tube  casts  and  all  the  signs 
of  an  acute  nephritis;  or  complete  suppression  may  supervene,  and  death  oc- 
curs in  uremic  convulsions  or  coma  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours. 

Gabtrio  Features. — "Black  Vomit." — Irritability  of  the  stomach  is  pres- 
ent from  the  very  outset,  and  the  vomited  matter  consists  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  and  subsequently  of  mucus  and  a  grayish  fluid.  In  the  third 
stage  of  the  disease  the  vomiting  becomes  more  pronounced  and  in  the  severe 
cases  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  blood.  It  may  be  copious  and  forcible, 
producing  much  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  along  the  gullet.  There  is  nothing 
specific  in  this  "black  vomit,"  which  consists  of  altered  blood,  and  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  fatal  symptom,  though  occurring  only  in  the  severer  forms  of 
the  disease.  Other  hsemorrliagic  features  may  be  present — petechias  on  the 
skin  and  bleeding  from  the  gums  or  from  other  mucous  membranes.  The 
bowels  are  usually  constipated,  the  stools  not  clay-colored,  except  late  in  the 
disease.    They  are  sometimes  tarry  from  the  presence  of  altered  blood. 

Mental  Features. — In  very  severe  cases  the  onset  may  be  with  active 
delirium.  "As  a  rule,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  even  when  there  is  black  vomit, 
there  is  a  peculiar  alertness ;  the  patient  watches  everything  going  on  about 
him  with  a  peculiar  intensity  and  liveliness.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
terror  the  disease  inspires"  (Quit^ras). 

Relapses  occasionally  occur.  Among  the  varieties  of  the  disease  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  the  mild  cases,  characterized  by  slight  fever,  continuing 
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for  one  or  two  days,  and  succeeded  by  a  rapid  convalescence.  In  the  abseDce 
of  a  prevailing  epidemic  they  would  scarcely  be  recognized  as  yellow  fever. 
Cases  of  greater  severity  have  high  fever  and  the  features  of  the  disease  are 
well  marked — vomiting,  extreme  prostration,  and  hemorrhages.  And,  lastly, 
in  the  malignant  form  the  patient  is  overwhelmed  by  the  intensity  of  the  fever, 
and  death  takes  place  in  two  or  three  days. 

In  severe  cases  convalescence  may  be  complicated  by  parotitis,  abscesses 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  diarrhcea. 

Dugnodi. —  (a)  Frou  Dexgue. — The  difficulty  in  the  differential  diag- 
nosis of  these  two  diseaees  lies  in  their  frequent  coexistence,  as  during  the  epi- 
demic of  1897  in  p^rts  of  the  Southern  States.  During  the  autumn  of  1897 
the  profession  of  Texas  was  divided  on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  yellow 
fever  in  the  State,  some  claiming  that  the  disease  was  dengue,  others,  includ- 
ing Gnit^ras  and  West,  that  yellow  fever  also  existed.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  the  three  diagnostic  points  upon  which  Guit6ra8  lays  stress — the  facies, 
the  albuminuria,  and  the  slowing  of  the  pulse  with  maintenance  or  elevation 
of  the  fever — are  sufEicient  for  the  diagnosis.  He  states,  too,  that  jaundice, 
which  does  sometimes  occur  in  dengue,  rarely  appears  as  early  as  the  second 
or  third  day  of  the  disease,  and  on  this  much  stress  should  be  laid.  Hsemor- 
rhages  are  much  less  common  In  dengue,  but  that  they  do  occur  has  been 
recognized  by  authorities  ever  since  the  time  of  Rush. 

(6)  Fboh  Malajual  Feveb. — In  the  early  stages  of  an  epidemic  cases 
are  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  malarial  fever.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
outbreaks  have  usually  been  in  the  late  summer  months,  the  season  in  which 
estivo-antumnal  fever  prevails.  Among  the  points  to  be  specially  noted  is 
the  absence  of  early  jaundice.  Even  in  the  most  intense  types  of  malarial 
infection  the  color  of  the  skin  is  rarely  changed  within  four  or  five  days. 
To  the  experienced  eye  the  facies  would  be  of  considerable  help  if  the  case 
was  seen  from  the  outset.  Albumin  is  rarely  present  in  the  urine  so  early 
MS  the  second  day  in  a  malarial  infection.  Other  important  points  are  the 
marked  swelling  of  the  spleen  in  malaria,  while  in  yellow  fever  it  is  not 
much  enlarged.  Heemorrhages,  and  particularly  the  black  vomit,  epistaxis, 
and  bleeding  gums  are  very  rare  in  malarial  infection.  In  the  so-called  he- 
morrhagic malarial  fever  the  patient  has  usually  had  previous  attacks  of 
malaria.  Hasmaturia  is  a  prominent  feature,  while  in  yellow  fever  it  is  by 
no  means  frequent.  The  point  of  greatest  importance  is  the  examination  of 
the  blood  for  malarial  parasites. 

Frognoau. — In  its  graver  forms  yellow  fever  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of 
epidemic  diseases.  The  mortality  has  ranged,  in  various  epidemics,  from  15 
to  85  per  cent.  In  heavy  drinkers  and  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  hard- 
ships the  death-rate  is  much  higher  than  among  the  better  classes.  In  the 
epidemic  of  1878,  in  New  Orleans,  while  the  mortality  in  hospitals  was  over 
50  per  cent,  of  the  white  and  31  per  cent,  of  the  colored  patients,  in  private 
practice  it  was  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  among  the  white  patients.  The 
death-rate  was  very  low  in  the  epidemic  of  1897. 

Pr^liyUuda. — The  clearing  of  Havana  by  Gorgas  was  a  direct  outcome 
of  the  work  of  Reed  and  his  colleagues.  The  city,  with  250,000  people,  had 
been  infected  continuously  for  130  years.  Non-immunee  came  in  at  the  rate 
of  20,000  a  year,  and  there  were  6,000  children  born.    The  city  was  divided 
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into  districta,  each  under  the  charge  of  an  inspector,  whose  work  was  arranged 
under  three  heads:  (1)  To  prevent  the  breeding  of  etfigomyia  mosquitoes. 
(8)  To  destroy  those  that  had  become  infect«d.  (3)  To  prevent  mosquitoes 
becoming  infected  by  prot«cting  the  sick  so  that  they  could  not  be  bitten  by 
mosquitoes.  The  work  was  begun  in  February,  1901,  and  the  last  case  of 
yellow  fevei'  occurred  in  September  of  that  year,  since  which  date,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  return,  the  city  has  been  free. 

At  Panama  in  1904,  the  date  of  the  American  occupation,  the  serious 
problem  was  how  to  fight  yellow  fever.  Conditions  were  such  that  it  took 
sixteen  months  before  the  disease  disappeared.  There  has  been  no  return. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  yellow  fever  wards  at  Ancon  during  190S 
aO  the  physicians  and  nurses  were  non-immune,  but  not  one  of  them  con- 
tracted the  disease,  as  the  wards  were  so  screened  that  no  stegomyia  mos- 
quitoes could  get  at  the  patients  to  become  infected. 

Treatment — Careful  nursing  and  a  aymptomatic  plan  of  treatment  prob- 
ably give  the  best  reeults.  The  patient  should  be  at  rest  in  bed  and  for  the 
iirst  few  days  the  diet  should  conaist  of  very  simple  fluids.  Elimination  is  an 
important  part  of  treatment.  Water  should  be  given  as  freely  as  possible^ 
best  in  the  form  of  cold  carbonated  alkaline  water.  The  bowels  should  be 
opened  by  a  calomel  and  saline  purge  and  enemata  used  if  necessary.  If 
there  is  vomiting,  fluid  should  be  given  by  the  bowel  or  by  infusion.  Ice  in 
small  quantities  or  Cocaine  (gr.  y^,  0.016  gm.)  may  be  tried.  The  fever  should 
be  treated  by  hydrotherapy,  sponges,  packs  or  baths  being  used.  The  alkalina 
treatment  is  favorably  regarded,  sodium  bicarbonate  in  full  doses  being  given 
at  short  iiitervals  and  as  much  alkaline  Water  as  possible.  For  gastric  and 
intestinal  hssmorrhage  the  perchloride  of  iron  or  oil  of  turpentine  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  15  minims  (1  c.  c).  Uwemic  symptoms  are  best  treated 
by  the  hot  baths  or  packs,  the  free  administration  of  fluid  and  hot  bowel 
irrigations.  Stimulants,  especially  strychnine,  should  be  used  during  tfaa  sec- 
ond stage  when  the  heart  becomes  feeble  aiid  rapid. 


vm.  STPHUJS 

I,    HISTORY,  BTIOLOQY  AND  MORBID  ANATOUY 

Definition. — A  specific  diseaee  of  slow  evolution  caused  by  Treponema 
pallidutn  (spirochseta  pallida)  propagated  by  inoculation  (acquired  syphilis) 
or  transmission  through  the  mother  (congenital  syphilis). 

Histofy. — Whether  the  disease  was  ksown  in  Europe  before  1493  is  still 
diacussed.  Block,  in  the  System  of  Syphilis,  Vol.  I,  1908,  insists  thai  there 
is  no  evidence  of  pre-Columbian  syphilis  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere  before 
the  returli  of  the  Spanish  sailors  from  Hayti,  from  whom  it  spread  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona.  In  1493  it  reached  Italy  with  the  army  of 
Charles  VIII.  His  soldiers  eyphilized  Naples;  the  disease  spread  throu^ont 
Italy,  and  in  a  few  years  Europe  was  aflame.  On  the  othe^  hand,  writers  who 
contend  for  the  antiquity  of  the  disease  in  Asia,  and  Europe  rely  on  certain 
old  Chinese  records,  on  references  in  the  Bible  and  in  old  medical  writers  to 
diaeaMfi  leaembling  syphilis  and  on  suggestive  bone  lesions  in  very  old  skela- 
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tons.  The  balance  of  evidence,  according  to  the  best  eyphilognphere,  Is  ia 
favor  of  the  American  origin.  At  first  it  was  called  the  Neapolitan  disease, 
the  French  pox,  or  Morbus  Gallicus;  and  in  1530  Fracastorina,  in  a  poem  en- 
titled "Syphilis  sive  Morbus  Oallicns,"  gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  Is  now 
commonly  known.    The  etymojogy  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 

At  first  the  disease  was  thought  to  be  transmitted  like  any  other  epidemic, 
but  gradually  the  Tenereal  nature  was  recognized,  and  Femel,  a  famous  Paris 
physician  of  the  Iflth  century.  Insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  primary  inocula- 
tion. Faraeelsns  observed  its  congenital  character.  Throughout  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  symptoms  were  well  describsd.  The  disease  appears  to  have  been 
of  much  greater  severity  then  than  at  present.  Mercury  and  guaiaoum  ,were 
introduced  as  the  important  remedies.  In  the  ISth  century  Landsi  recognized 
the  relations  existing  between  syphilis  and  aneurism,  and  Morgagni  described 
many  of  the  visceral  lesions.  Hunter,  misled  by  inoculations  made  on  his  own 
person,  decided  in  favor  of  the  unity  of  the  venereal  poisons,  goDorrbtra, 
soft  chancre  and  syphilis.  Bicord  clearly  differentiated  the  soft  and  hard 
chancre,  and  throughout  the  19th  century  the  clinical  and  pathological  lesions 
were  so  thoroughly  studied  that  scarcely  a  feature  of  the  disease  remained 
unknown.  But  all  efforts  Kt  discovering  the  cause  had  failed,  until  in  1906 
Schandinn  demonstrated  the  presence  of  a  spirochete  in  the  lesions.  Since 
then  bis  work  has  been  amply  verified,  and  in  1910  Ebrllcb  announced  the 
dtscoTfry  of  a  compound  which  would  destroy  the  parasite  and  not  damage 
the  individual. 

Bti«li^:  Th*  Ainuite. — The  treponema  is  a  spiral,  curved  organism 
from  S  to  16  ;i  in  length,  showing  active  movements  in  fresh  specimens.  It 
is  present  in  the  primary  sore,  in  the  regional  lymph  glands,  in  the  secondary 
lesions,  in  many  gummata,  and  In  special  abundance  in  the  congenital  lesions, 
particularly  in  the  liver.  It  may  live  in  the  body  as  long  as  the  host  ia  alive. 
It  is  inoculable  into  monkeys,  with  the  production  of  a  disease  resembling  in 
most  particulars  that  of  man.    The  parasite  has  been  cultivated  by  lioguohi. 

There  are  apparently  various  strains  of  the  treponema  and  this  may  explain 
some  of  the  clinical  differences.  Workers  in  the  United  States  Army  Medical 
School  have  grown  spirochtetes  showing  different  results  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  lesions  produced  by  them.  The  splrochRtes  from  cases  of  general 
paresis  take  60  to  80  days  for  propagation  and  60  days  for  lesions  to  be  pro- 
duced in  rabbits,  whereas  in  the  case  of  organisms  from  early  lesions  three  or 
four  weeks  is  sufficient.  The  spirocheetes  cause  the  production  of  antibodies 
in  the  tissues  and  it  seems  possible  that  with  time  a  strain  of  spirochntea  may 
result  with  greater  resistance  but  perhaps  less  power  of  reproduction.  The 
infection  then  does  not  cause  any  active  symptoms,  but  may  persist  indefinitely 
in  a  latent  form  to  resume  activity  after  a  long  tntervsl  of  quiescence.  In  some 
c^ses  the  tissues,  so  to  speak,  become  accustomed  to  the  spirochntes,  antibodies 
are  not  produced,  and  In  the  absence  of  these  the  Wassermann  reaction  is  nega- 
tive. The  iqfection  must  be  active  to  cause  the  production  of  antibodies.  In 
ni4ny  cases  »  resistance  to  the  usual  remedies  is  apparently  established. 

One  of  the  mo^t  important  results  of  the  discovery  of  the  parasite  has 
been  the  application  of  the  methods  of  serum  diagnosis.  What  is  called 
the  Wassermann  reaction  is  a  special  way  of  determining  the  presence  of  im- 
mune  bodies  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  suffering  from  syphilitic  infection.    An 
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enormouB  amount  of  work  has  been  done  npoD  it  with  the  general  result  of  con- 
firming its  v&lue.  A  po^tive  result  has  been  obtained  in  from  90  to  95  per 
cent  of  all  caees.  It  appears  from  the  end  of  the  second  to  the  end  of  the 
fourth  week,  becomes  more  marked  and  may  continue  for  an  indefinite  period. 
I>uring  active  treatment  it  may  be  absent,  to  reappear  again.  Its  intensity 
bears  Bome  relation  to  the  activity  of  the  lesions. 

Xodei  of  Infection. — (a)  In  a  majority  of  alt  cases  the  disease  is  trans- 
mitted by  sexued  congress,  but  the  designation  venereal  disease  (lues  venerea) 
is  not  always  correct,  as  there  are  many  other  modes  of  inoculation.  In  the  St. 
Louis  Hospital  collection  there  are  illustrations  of  36  varieties  of  extra- 
genital chancres. 

(6)  Accidental  Infection. — In  surgical  and  in  midwifery  practice  phy- 
sicians are  not  infrequently  inoculated.  Infection  may  occur  without  a  charac- 
teristic local  sore.  Midwifery  chancres  are  usually  on  the  fingers,  but  may 
be  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  lip  chanc^re  is  the  most  common  of  these 
extra-genital  forms,  and  may  be  acquired  in  many  ways  apart  from  direct 
infection.  Mouth  and  tonsillar  sores  result  as  a  rule  from  improper  practices. 
Wet-nurses  are  sometimes  infected  on  the  nipple,  and  it  occasionally  happens 
that  relatives  of  a  syphilitic  child  are  accidentally  contaminated. 

(c)  Congenital  Transmission. — The  disease  is  not  inherited,  but  the 
fetus  is  infected  through  the  placenta.  It  is  a  question  entirely  of  Jntra-uterine 
infection.  The  mother  herself  may  be,  and  often  is,  apparently  quite  healthy, 
but  the  Wassermann  reaction  is  present  and  it  is  through  her  and  not  direcUy 
from  the  father  that  the  disease  is  transmitted.  We  can  now  understand 
what  is  knovrn  as  Beaum^s'  or  Colics'  law,  which  was  thus  stated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Dublin  surgeon :  "That  a  child  bom  of  a  mother  who  is  without 
obvious  venereal  symptoms,  and  which,  without  being  exposed  to  any  infection 
subsequent  to  its  birth,  shows  this  disease  when  a  few  weeks  old,  this  child  will 
infect  the  most  healthy  nurse,  whether  she  suckle  it,  or  merely  handle  and  dress 
it ;  and  yet  this  child  is  never  known  to  infect  its  own  mother,  even  though 
she  suckle  it  while  it  has  venereal  ulcers  of  the  lips  and  tongue."  So,  too,  a 
child  showing  no  taint,  but  bom  of  a  woman  suffering  with  syphilis,  may 
with  impunity  be  suckled  by  its  mother  (Frofeta's  law). 

Korbid  £an,tamy. — The  typical  primary  lesion,  or  chancre,  shows:  (a) 
A  diffuse  infiltration  of  the  connective  tissue  with  small,  round  cells.  (6) 
Larger  epithelioid  cells,  (c)  Giant  cells,  (d)  Changes  in  the  small  arteries 
and  veins,  chiefly  thickening  of  the  intima,  and  alterations  in  the  nerve  fibres 
going  to  the  part  The  sclerosis  is  due  in  part  to  this  acute  obliterative 
endarteritis.  Associated  with  the  initial  lesions  are  changes  in  the  adjacent 
lymph  glands,  which  undergo  hyperplasia,  and  finally  become  indurated. 

The  secondary  lesions  of  syphilis  are  too  varied  for  description  here.  They 
consist  of  condylomata,  skin  eruptions,  affections  of  the  eye,  etc. 

The  tertiary  lesions  consist  of  circumscribed  tumors  known  as  gummata, 
various  skin  lesions,  and  a  special  tjye  of  arteritis. 

Oummata, — Syphilomata  occur  in  the  bones  or  periosteum — here  they  are 
called  nodes — in  the  muscles,  skin,  brain,  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  heart,  testes, 
and  adrenals.  They  vary  in  size  from  small,  almost  microscopic  bodies  te 
Urge  solid  tumors  from  3  to  5  cm.  in  diameter.  They  are  usually  firm  and 
hard,  but  in  the  skin  and  on  the  mucous  inembranes  the^  tend  to  break  down 
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rapidly  and  ulcerate.    On  cross-sectioa  a  medium-sized  gumma  has  a  grayish- 
vlute,  homogeneous  appearance,  presenting  in  the  centre  a  firm,  caseous  sub- 
rtance,  and  at  the  periphery  a  translucent,  fibrous  tissue.     Often  there  are 
groups  of  three  or  more  surrounded  by  dense  selerotic  tissue. 
The  arteritis  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  section. 

n.    ACQUIRED  sypHius 

Primary  Stagr*- — This  extends  from  the  appearance  of  the  initial  sore  nn- 
til  the  onset  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  hae  a  variable  duration  of 
from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  The  initial  sore  appears  within  a  month  after 
inoculation,  and  it  first  shows  itself  as  a  small  red  papule,  which  gradually 
enlarges  and  breaks  in  the  centre,  leaving  a  small  ulcer.  The  tissue  about 
this  becomes  indurated  so  that  it  ultimately  has  a  gristly,  cartilaginous  con- 
eiatence — hence  the  name,  hard  or  indurated  chancre.  The  size  attained  is 
variable,  and  when  small  the  sore  may  be  overlooked,  particularly  if  it  is  just 
within  the  urethra.  The  initial  lesion  has  no  invariable  characteristic  and 
may  not  be  indurated.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  infection  may  occur  with- 
out any  marked  primary  lesion.  A  negative  history  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
a  chancre  is  of  no  value  in  excluding  the  possibility  of  infection.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  estragenital  infections.  Syphilitic  infection  may 
occur  with  a  chancroid.  The  glands  in  the  lymph-district  of  the  chancre 
enlarge  and  become  hard.  Suppuration  both  in  the  initial  lesion  and  in  the 
glands  may  occur  as  a  secondary  change.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient 
in  this  stage  is  good.    There  may  be  no  fever  and  no  impairment  of  health. 

Seoondary  Stage. — The  first  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  mani- 
fested within  three  months  of  the  appearance  of  the  primary  sore.  They 
rarely  occur  earlier  than  the  sixth  or  later  than  the  twelfth  week : 

(a)  Fever,  slight  or  intense,  and  very  variable  in  character,  may  occur 
early  before  the  skin  rash ;  more  frequently  it  is  the  "fever  of  invasion"  with 
the  secondary  symptoms,  or  the  fever  may  6ccur  at  any  period.  It  may  be  a 
mild  continuous  pyrexia,  or  in  other  instances  with  marked  remissions,  but  the 
most  remarkable  form  is  the  intermittent,  often  mistaken  for  malaria.  The 
fever  may  reach  105°  and  the  paroxysms  persist  for  months.  We  have  had 
several  cases  in  which  typhoid  fever  or  tuberculosis  was  suspected. 

(6)  Anamia. — In  many  cases  the  syphilitic  poison  causes  a  pronounced 
anemia  which  gives  to  the  face  a  muddy  pallor,  and  there  may  even  be  a 
light-yellow  tinging  of  the  conjunctivEe  or  of  the  skin,  a  hsematogenous  icterus. 
This  syphilitic  cachexia  may  in  some  instances  be  extreme.  The  red  blood 
corpuscles  do  not  show  any  special  alterations.  The  blood  count  may  fall  to 
three  millions  per  cubic  millimetre,  or  even  lower.  The  ansemia  may  come 
on  suddenly.  In  a  case  of  syphilitic  arthritis  in  a  young  girl,  following  three 
or  four  inunctions  of  mercury,  the  blood-count  fell  below  two  millions  per 
cubic  millimetre  in  a  few  days. 

(c)  Cutaneous  Lesions. — The  earhest  and  most  common  is  a  maeutar 
typhQide  or  Byphiliiic  roseola,  which  occurs  on  the  trunk,  and  on  the  front  of 
tiie  arms.  The  face  is  often  exempt  The  spots,  which  are  reddish-brown 
and  symmetrically  arranged,  persist  for  a  week  or  two.  There  may  be  mul> 
tiple  relapses  of  roseola,  sometimes  at  long  intervals,  even  eleven  years  (Four- 
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nlflr).  The  papular  sypkiiide,  which  fonos  Rcne-like  indontioni  about  ths 
face  and  trunk,  is  often  arranged  in  groups.  Other  forms  are  the  pmiviar 
rath,  which  may  closely  simulate  variola.  A  sqwimouB  ayphUide  occurs,  not 
unlike  ordinary  psoriasis,  except  that  the  scales  are  less  abundant.  The  rash 
is  more  copper-colored  and  not  specially  confined  to  the  extensor  surfaces. 

In  the  moist  regions  of  the  skin,  such  as  the  perineum  and  groins,  and  at 
the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the  so-called  mucout  patches  occur,  which  are  flat, 
warty  outgrowths,  with  well-defined  margins  and  surfaces  covered  with  a 
grayish  secretion.    They  are  among  tiie  most  distinctive  lestotu  of  lyphilii. 

Frequently  the  hair  falls  out  (alopecia),  either  in  patties  or  by  a  general 
tiiinning.    OocaSionally  the  nails  become  affected  (syphilitic  onychia). 

(ff)  Mucous  Lesions. — With  the  fever  and  the  roeecdous  ruh  ihe  throat 
and  mouth  become  sore.  The  pharyngeal  mucosa  is  hypercmic,  the  tonsils  are 
swollen  and  often  present  small,  kidn^-shoped  ulcers  with  grayish-wbite 
borders.  Mucous  patches  are  seen  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  diedcs  and  on 
the  tongue  and  lips.  Hypertrophy  of  the  papilUe  in  various  portionj  of  the 
mucous  membrane  produces  the  syphilitic  warts  or  condylomata  whidi  ore 
most  frequent  about  the  vulva  and  anus. 

(0)  Adeniiis. — This  is  often  general.  The  glands  are  bard,  painloi  and 
not  much  enlarged.  Involvement  of  the  epitrochlear  and  posterior  cervieal 
glandb  is  specially  significant. 

(/)  Arthritis  and  pains  in  the  limbs  are  common  leomdary  symptoma. 
Occasionally  the  joint  affection  is  severe  and  rheumatic  fever  is  suspected. 

(g)  Other  Lettons. — An  increase  of  the  cells  in  the  apittai  fiuid  is  found 
in  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  cases.  Iritis  is  common,  and  usually  affects  one  eye 
before  the  other.  It  comes  on  from  three  to  six  months  after  the  chancre. 
There  may  be  only  slight  ciliary  congestion  in  mild  coses,  but  in  severer  forms 
there  is  great  pain,  and  the  condition  is  serious  and  demands  careful  manage- 
ment Ohoroiditis  and  retinitis  are  rare  secondary  symptoms.  Pupillary 
changes  are  not  uncommon  in  the  early  stages.  Ear  affections  are  not  common 
in  the  secondary  stage,  but  instances  are  found  in  which  sudden  deafness 
occurs,  which  may  be  due  to  labyrinthine  disease;  more  commonly  the  im- 
paired hearing  is  due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  throat  to  the 
middle  ear.  Epididymitis  and  parotitis  are  rare.  Jaundice  may  occur,  the 
icterus  syphitUicut  prircox.    The  acute  nephritis  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Tertiary  Stage. — No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  tlie  lesions 
of  the  secondary  and  those  of  the  tertiary  period ;  and,  indeed,  in  ezceptimal 
cases,  manifestations  which  usually  appear  late  may  set  in  even  before  llie 
primary  sore  has  properly  healed.  The  special  affections  of  this  stage  ore  cer- 
tain skin  eruptions,  visceral  gummata,  and  amyloid  degenerations. 

(a)  The  late  ayph^ides  show  a  greater  tendency  to  ulceration  and  destmc- 
tion  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  so  that  in  healing  scars  are  left.  They 
are  also  more  scattered  end  seldom  symmetrical.  One  of  tiie  most'charaetor- 
istic  of  the  syphilides  is  rupia,  the  dry  stratified  crnsta  of  which  cover  on  uleer 
whidi  involves  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  and  in  healing  leave?  a  acaf. 

(ft)  Owmmoto.— These  may  occur  in  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue,  Bn»- 
cles,  or  internal  organs.  In  the  skin  they  tend  to  break  down  And  nkertte, 
leaving  ugly  sores  which  heal  vitii  diiBcul^.  In  the  odid  organs  they  vndtrgo 
fibroid  transformation  and  produce  puckering  and  deformity.    On  the  mucous 
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manbronei  these  tertiarr  leatoiu  lead  to  nlcentiOD,  in  the  healing  of  vbich 
dcatruies  are  formed ;  thna,  in  the  iarjnx  great  narrowing  ma;  raenlt,  and  in 
the  rectum  ulceration  wiih  fibroid  thickening  and  retractioD  may  lead  to  etrie- 
tnre.     Gummatous  ulcere  may  be  infective. 

(e)  AmyJoid  Degeneration. — Syphilis  playi  a  moet  important  r51e  in  the 
production  of  this  affection.  Of  241  inatancei  analyzed  by  Fagge,  76  had 
syphilis,  and  of  these  it  bad  no  bone  lesions.  It  follows  the  acquired  form  and 
is  very  common  in  association  with  rectal  syphilis  in  women.  In  congenital 
Ines  amyloid  degeneration  is  rare. 

((f)  Syphilis  of  the  Bonea. — This  is 'by  no  means  uncommon  and  should 
be  searched  for  by  radiogrspby  in  doubtful  cases.  The  commonest  lesions  are 
peri(»titiG  and  t^teo-periostitis  which  may  exist  without  any  symptoms.  Occa- 
sionally a  gumma  is  found.  The  bone  lesions  occur  both  in  the  acquired  and 
congenital  form.  Pain  is  common,  often  nocturnal  and  relieved  by  exercisa. 
It  may  occur  only  on  pressure  over  small  areas.  Involvement  of  the  tpine  is 
not  unusual.  There  may  be  periostitis,  osteomyelitis  with  necrosis,  and  some- 
times the  formation  of  ezostoees,  which  may  be  felt  The  cervical  region  is 
most  often  involved  and  the  process  is  generally  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
vertebrse.  The  main  features  are  pain,  tenderness,  rigidity,  and  sometimes 
deformil?.  In  a  number  of  patients  nenral  symptoms  are  present  and  root 
pains  may  be  marked.  The  degree  of  deformity  varies.  There  is  often  marhed 
muscle  spasm  in  the  region  involved  and  hypotonicity  in  other  parts  of  the 
■pine.  Involvement  of  the  cord  itself  is  comparatively  common.  The  diag- 
nosis of  involvement  of  the  spine  may  not  be  easy.  Careful  search  should  be 
made  for  luetic  lesions  elsewhere;  for  example,  ulceration  of  the  larynx  has 
been  found  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  involvement  of  the  cervical  region. 

QuatmuiTy  Stage. — Long  years  it  may  be  from  the  primary  soie  and  from 
any  active  manifestations,  certain  forms  of  syphilis  may  appear,  the  chief  of 
which  are  tabes  dorsalis  and  general  paresis. 

Latent  SypkUit. — In  many  cases  there  is  a  persistence  of  the  spiro- 
duetal  infection  witiiout  evident  clinical  signs  of  tiia  disease,  proved  by  the 
presence  of  the  spirochaates  in  certain  tissues,  especially  the  heart,  aorta  and 
testicles.  Warthin  has  drawn  especial  attention  to  this  and  has  demonstrated 
tiie  of;ganisms  in  about  one-third  of  autopsies  on  adults.  Careful  examination 
will  often  eboi?  clinical  evidence  in  the  form  of  myocarditis,  aortitis,  or  indura- 
tion of  the  testicle.  Warthin  suggests  that  latent  syphilis  is  the  chief  factor  in 
causing  myocardial  insutHcienoy  and  the  cardlovascular^renal  complex.  The 
Vassermann  reaction  and  examination  of  the  spinal  fluid  are  useful  in  th« 
recognition  of  these  cases. 

HL     CONGENITAL   SYPHILIS 

With  the  exception  of  the  primary  sore,  every  feature  of  the  acquired  dis- 
ease may  be  seen  in  the  congenital  form. 

The  intra-uterine  conditions  leading  to  the  death  of  the  fetus  do  not  here 
concern  us.  The  child  may  be  bom  healthy-looking  or  with  well-marked  evir 
dencaa  of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  former  ia  the  case 
and  within  the  first  month  or  two  the  signs  of  the  disease  appear- 

iTBptomi. — (a)   At  Birth.— When  the  disease  axista  at  birth  the  ohiU 
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is  feebly  developed  and  wasted,  aad  a  skin  eruption  is  nenally  present,  com- 
monly in  the  form  of  bnlbe  about  the  hands  and  feet  (pemphigus  neonatorum 
syphiliticus).  The  child  snuffles,  the  lips  are  ulcerated,  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  fissured,  and  there  is  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  bone 
symptoms  may  be  marked,  and  the  epiphyses  may  even  be  separated.  In  such 
cases  the  children  rarely  survive  long. 

(6)  Early  Mamfestatione. — ^When  bom  healthy  the  child  thrives,  is  fat 
and  plump,  and  shows  no  abnormity  whatever;  then  from  the  fourth  to  the 
eighth  week,  rarely  later,  a  nasal  catarrh  occurs,  syphilitic  rhinitis,  which  im- 
pedes respiration,  and  produces  the  characteristic  symptom  which  has  given 
the  name  snuffles  to  the  disease.  The  discharge  may  be  sero-purulent  or 
bloody.  The  child  nurses  with  great  difficulty.  In  severe  cases  ulceration 
takes  place  with  necrosis  of  the  bone,  leading  to  a  depression  at  the  root  of  the 
nose  and  a  deformity  characteristic  of  congenital  syphilis.  This  coryza  may 
he  mistaken  at  first  for  an  ordinary  catarrh,  but  the  coexistence  of  other  mani- 
festations usually  makes  the  diaguosis  clear.  The  disease  may  extend  into 
the  Eustachian  tubes  and  middle  ears  and  lead  to  deafness. 

The  cutaneous  lesions  arise  with  or  shortly  after  the  onset  of  the  snuf- 
fles. The  skin  often  has  a  sallow,  earthy  hue.  The  eruptions  are  first  noticed 
about  the  nates.  There  may  be  a^  erythema  or  an  eczematous  condition,  but 
more  commonly  there  are  irregular  reddish-brown  patches  with  well-defined 
edges.  A  papular  syphilide  in  this  region  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  A  des- 
quamative dermatitis  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  may 
occur.  Fissures  occur  about  the  lips,  either  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth  or  in  the 
median  line.  These  rhagadea,  as  they  are  called,  are  very  characteristic. 
There  may  be  marked  ulceration  of  the  muco-cutaneous  surfaces.  The  secre- 
tions from  these  mouth  lesions  are  very  virulent,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that 
the  wet-nurse  is  usually  infected.  Not  only  the  nurse,  but  members  of  the 
family,  may  be  contaminated.  There  are  instances  in  which  other  children 
have  been  accidentally  inoculated  from  a  syphilitic  infant  The  hair  of  the 
head  or  of  the  eyebrows  may  fall  out  The  syphilitic  onychia  is  not  uncom- 
mon. Enlargement  of  the  glands  is  not  so  frequent*  in  the  congenital  as  in 
the  acquired  disease.  When  the  cutaneous  lesions  are  marked  the  contiguous 
glands  can  usually  be  felt.  As  pointed  out  by  Gee,  the  spleen  is  enlarged  in 
many  cases.  The  condition  may  persist  for  a  long  time.  Enlargement  of  the 
liver,  though  often  present,  is  less  significant,  since  in  infants  it  may  be  due 
to  various  causes.  These  are  among  tihe  most  constant  symptoms  of  congenital 
syphilis,  and  usually  arise  between  the  third  and  twelfth  weeks.  Frequently 
they  are  preceded  by  a  period  of  restlessness  and  wakefulness,  particularly  at 
night.  Some  authors  have  described  a  peculiar  syphilitic  cry,  high-pitched 
and  harsh.  Among  rarer  manifestations  are  hKmorrhages — the  syphilis  hce- 
tnorrhagica  neonatorum.  The  bleeding  may  be  subcutaneous,  from  the  mucous 
surfaces,  or,  when  early,  from  the  umbilicus.  All  of  such  cases,  however, 
are  not  syphilitir,  and  the  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  acute 
hsemoglobinuria  of  new-born  infants.  E.  Fournier  described  a  remarkable  en- 
largement of  the  subcutaneous  veins. 

(c)  Late  Manifestations. — Children  with  congenital  syphilis  rarely  thrive. 
Usually  they  present  a  wizened,  wasted  appearance,  and  a  prematurely  aged 
face.     In  the  patients  who  recover  the  general  nutrition  may  remain  good 
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and  the  child  niny  sliow  no  further  manifestations;  commonly,  however,  at 
the  period  of  second  dentition  or  at  puberty  the  disease  reappears.  Although 
the  child  may  have  recovered  from  the  early  lesions,  it  does  not  develop  like 
other  children.  Growth  ia  slow,  development  tardy,  and  there  are  facial  and 
cranial  characteristics  which  often  render  the  disease  recognizable  at  a  glance. 
A  young  man  of  nineteen  or  twenty  may  neither  look  older  nor  be  more 
developed  than  a  boy  of  ten  or  twelve — infantilism.  The  forehead  is  promi- 
nent, the,  frontal  eminences  are  marked,  and  the  skull  may  be  very  asym- 
metrical. The  bridge  of  the  rose  is  depressed,  the  tip  retronasi.  The  lips  are 
often  prominent,  and  there  are  striated  lines  running  from  the  comers  of  the 
month.  The  teeth  are  deformed  and  may  present  appearances  which  Jonathan 
Hutchinson  claimed  are  specific  and  peculiar.  The  upper  central  incisors  of 
the  permanent  set  are  peg-shaped,  stunted  in  length  and  breadth,  and  narrower 
at  the  cutting  edge  than  at  the  root.  On  the  anterior  surface  the  enamel  is 
well  formed,  and  not  eroded  or  honeycombed.  At  the  cutting  edge  there  is  a 
single  notch,  usually  shallow,  sometimes  deep,  in  which  the  dentine  is  exposed. 
The  upper  first  large  molar  may  have  a  supernumerary  cusp  on  the  inner  side 
which  forms  a  protuberance. 

Among  late  manifestations,  particularly  apt  to  appear  about  puberty,  ia 
the  interstitial  keratitis,  which  usually  begins  as  a  slight  steaminess  of  the 
comeie,  which  present  a  ground-glass  appearance.  It  affects  both  eyes,  though 
one  is  attacked  before  the  other.  It  may  persist  for  months,  and  usually  clears 
completely,  though  it  may  leave  opacities,  which  prevent  clear  vision.  Iritis 
and  choroiditis  may  occur.  Of  ear  affections,  apart  from  those  which  follow  the 
pharyngeal  disease,  a  form  occurs,  about  the  time  of  puberty  or  earlier,  in 
which  deafness  comes  on  rapidly  and  persists  in  spite  of  treatment.  It  is  un- 
associated  with  obvious  lesions,  and  is  probably  labyrinthine  in  character.  Bone 
lesions,  occurring  oftenest  after  the  sixth  year,  are  not  rare  among  the  late 
manifestations  of  congenital  syphilis.  The  tibiee  are  most  frequently  attacked. 
It  is  really  a  chronic  gummatous  periostitis,  which  gradually  leads  to  great 
thickening  of  the  bone.  The  nodes  of  congenital  syphilis,  which  are  often 
mistaken  for  rickets,  are  more  commonly  diffuse  and  affect  the  bones  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities.  They  are  generally  symmetrical  and  rarely  pain- 
ful.   They  may  occur  late,  even  after  the  twenty-first  year. 

Joint  lesions  are  rare.  Glutton  has  described  a  synunetrical  synovitis  of 
the  knee  in  hereditary  syphilis.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  sometimes  with 
the  lymph-glands,  may  be  one  of  the  late  manifestations,  and  may  occur  either 
alone  or  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  liver. 

The  central  nervous  system  is  often  affected.  This  may  show  itself  in 
varioas  degrees  of  lack  of  mental  development  or  general  paresis  may  result. 
Certain  patients  show  symptoms  much  like  the  ordinary  chorea.  It  is  a  safe 
role  to  consider  syphilis  in  any  abnormality  in  a  child. 

Gommata  of  the  liver,  brain,  and  kidneys  have  been  found  in  late  congenital 
syphilis. 

Is  syph^is  transmitted  to  the  third  generation?  The  discovery  of  the 
treponema  answers  this  question.  The  disease  can  be  carried  through  as  many 
generations  aa  are  able  to  reproduce.  This  makes  a  thorough  study  of  the 
family  for  several  generations  an  important  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  con- 
genital syphilis. 
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IV.     VISCEItAL  SYPHIUS 
1,     Cerebrospinal  Si/philit 

The  DsrrouB  system  is  frequently  involved  in  the  primary  and  secondar)' 
■tages  OS  ehOTD  by  changes  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  In  the  great  majori^ 
there  are  no  later  manifestation b.  Mattauschek  and  Piles  followed  4,143  caeeB 
of  Byphilis  for  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  with  special  reference  to  thia  point : 
4.7  per  cent,  developed  paresis,  3.3  per  cent,  had  cerebro-spinal  syphilis  and 
2.7  per  cent,  tabes  dorealiB.  The  figures  were  highest  in  those  who  had  little  or 
no  treatment. 

Fathology, — The  process  may  involve  (a)  the  meninges,  (6)  the  arteries 
and  (c)  the  parenchyma.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  lesions  are  not  limited 
to  one  of  these  structures.  Involvement  of  one  alone  is  probably  most  common 
in  the  arteries — endarteritis.  With  this  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  shows  little  if 
any  change  and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  vascular  disease.  In  all  forma 
marked  perivascular  changes  are  common.  The  exudate  due  to  these  interferes 
with  the  lymphatic  circulation.  This  with  the  endarteritis  often  results  in 
marked  interference  with  the  blood  supply.  In  general  the  lesions  may  be 
classified  as  (1)  parenchymatous,  which  includes  tabes  and  paresis,  and  (2) 
interstitial,  which  comprises  the  forms  usually  termed  cerebro-spinal  syphilis. 

The  parenchymatous  lesions  appear  much  later  than  the  interstitial,  but 
there  is  often  a  history  of  earlier  nervous  symptoms  which  responded  quickly 
to  treatment.  These  are  usually  due  to  a  basilar  meningitis.  The  interval 
suggests  that  there  has  been  a  slow  process  gradually  advancing  which  gives 
time  for  degenerative  processes  to  develop.  The  majority  of  the  cases  of  the 
interstitial  type  appear  within  five  years  of  infection. 

(a)  Meninges. — Meningitis  is  a  common  manifestation  and  occurs  partica*^ 
larly  at  the  base,  about  the  chiasm  and  along  the  Sylvian  fissures.  Qummata 
form,  attached  to  the  pia  mater,  sometimes  to  the  dura;  they  are  most  common 
in  the  cerebrum.  They  form  definite  tumors  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a 
walnut  and  are  usually  multiple.  They  are  rarely  found  unassociated  with  the 
meninges.  When  small  tiiey  have  a  uniform,  translucent  appearance,  bat 
when  large  the  centre  undergoes  a  fibrocaseous  change  with  a  firm  grayish 
tissue  at  the  periphery.  They  may  resemble  tuberculous  tumors.  Occasionally 
they  undergo  cystic  degeneration.  Large  growths  are  not  so  common  in  the 
oord.  Intense  encephalitis  or  myelitis  may  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
gumma. 

In  the  brain,  gummatous  arteritis  is  a  common  cause  of  softening,  which 
may  be  extensive,  as  when  the  middle  cerebral  artery  is  involved,  or  when  thore 
is  a  large  patch  of  meningitis.  In  such  cases  Uie  process  is  really  a  menlngO' 
encephalitis  and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  secondary  changes. 

(b)  Arteries. — A  common  lesion  is  the  typical  progressive  endarteritis. 
Perivascular  changes  are  common.  There  may  be  a  marked  inflammatory 
reaction  with  oedema  and  resulting  interference  with  the  lympbatica  or  small 
nodular  tumors  on  the  vessels  which  may  break  down  or  lead  to  TDpturo, 
Arterial  disease  is  often  combined  with  lesions  in  the  meninges. 

(e)  P<irenck]fma. — The  changes  here  are  largely  degenerative  and  ar«  due 
partly  to  interference  vrith  nutrition  by  the  vascular  lesions  and  partly  to  the 
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direct  Bction  of  ttains  from  Hpirodmtei  in  the  tuiaeg  (ttpetAaWj  in  paiesis). 
It  is  evident  that  leeione  of  the  meninges  and  veeeflli  offer  miioh  mora  hope  of 
benefit  from  treatment  than  thoae  of  the  parenchyma. 

Cepebwupiaal  Fluid. — The  examination  of  thii  ia  of  great  value  in  diagno- 
sie  and  in  estimating  the  effect  of  treatment.  The  epeoial  points  in  cerebro- 
spinal syphilis  are ; 

(a)  Cell  Content. — A  lympbooytoRia  ocouTS  in  86-90  per  cent,  of  cases. 
The  cells  ar«  often  over  100  and  may  reach  1,000  per  cmm.,  the  nnmber  being 
«ome  guide  to  tbe  intensity  of  the  meningitis.  With  endarteritis  alone  the  oells 
may  be  normal. 

(b)  Olobvlin. — An  increase  is  present  in  90-96  per  cent  of  cases.  It  prob- 
ably represents  abnormal  transudation  from  damaged  vessels  and  may  occur 
in  a  great  variety  of  conditions.  An  increase  in  globnlin  may  be  the  only 
change  in  the  fluid  in  the  early  secondary  periods. 

(e)  Wasaermann  Reaction. — This  ie  positive  in  86-90  per  cent.,  and  indi- 
istes  some  active  process  in  the  cerebro-spinal  tissues.  In  the  early  secondary 
period  it  may  be  absent  even  with  increase  in  cells  and  globulin. 

(d)  Colloidal  Qold  Reaction. — This  is  present  in  75-80  per  cent,  of  cases. 
The  type  of  curve  is  useful  in  distinguishing  paresis  from  tabes  and  cerebrO' 
spinal  sj-philis. 

Symptoms, — The  chief  features  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Fs)-chical  features.  A  sudden  and  violent  onset  of  delirium  may  be 
the  first  symptom.  In  other  instances  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  delirium  there 
may  have  been  headache,  alteration  of  character,  and  loss  of  memory.  The 
condition  may  be  accompanied  by  convulsions.  There  may  be  no  neuritis,  no 
palsy,  and  no  localizing  symptoms. 

(b)  More  commonly  following  headache,  giddiness,  or  an  eicited  state 
which  may  amount  to  delirium,  the  patient  has  an  epileptic  seizure  or  a  hemi- 
plegic  attack,  or  there  is  involvement  of  the  nerves  of  the  base.  8ome  of  these 
cases  display  a  prolonged  torpor,  a  special  feature  of  brain  syphilis  to  which 
both  Buzzard  -and  Huebner  have  referred,  which  may  persist  for  a  month. 

(c)  In  some  cases  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  general  paresis. 

((f)  Many  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  display  the  symptoms  of  brain  tumor 
— headache,  optic  neuritis,  vomiting,  and  convulsions.  Of  these  symptoms 
convuleiops  are  the  most  important,  and  both  Foumier  and  Wood  have  laid 
great  stress  on  the  value  of  this  symptom  in  persons  over  thirty.  The  first 
fTmptoms  may,  however,  rather  resemble  those  of  embolism  or  thrombosis; 
thus  there  may  be  sudden  hemiplegia,  with  or  without  loss  of  consciousness. 

The  symptoms  of  spina/  syphilis  are  extremely  varied  and  may  be  caused 
by  large  gummatous  growths  attached  to  the  meninges,  in  which  case  the 
features  are  those  of  tnmor,  by  gummatous  arteritis  with  secondary  softening, 
by  meningitis  with  secondary  cord  changes,  or  by  late  scleroses.  Syphilitic 
myelitis  will  b«  considered  under  affections  of  the  spinal  cord. 

DiagpQ^ — The  history  Is  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  may  be  extremely 
difficult  to  get  a  trustworthy  account.  Careful  examination  should  be  made 
for  traces  of  the  primary  sore,  for  the  cicatrices  of  bubo,  for  scars  of  the  skin 
emptlon  or  throat  qlc^rs,  and  for  bone  lesions.  The  oculo-cardiac  reflex  may 
be  absent.  The  character  of  the  symptoms  is  often  of  great  assistance.  They 
are  multiform,  variable,  and  often  inch  aa  could  not  be  explained  by  a  single 
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lesion;  thuB  there  may  be  anomalous  apinal  symptoms  or  iuTolvemcnt  of  the 
nerves  of  the  brain  on  both  sides.  The  study  of  the  spinal  fluid  and  the 
Wassermann  reaction  in  it  and  in  the  blood  are  of  the  greatest  aid.  The 
result  of  treatment  has  a  bearing  on  the  diagnosis,  as  the  symptoms  may 
disappear  with  the  use  of  anti-syphilitic  remedies. 

2.    Syphiiis  of  the  Respiratory  Orga/na 

^hilis  of  th«  Iraeliea  and  Bronchi. — L.  A.  Conner  has  analyzed  138 
recorded  cases  of  syphilis  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  In  52  pef  cent,  of  the 
cases  the  trachea  was  alone  involved.  In  only  10  per  cent,  were  characteristic 
lesions  of  syphilis  found  in  the  lungs.  Bronchial  dilatation  below  the  lesion 
was  found  in  15  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  In  ten  of  the  cases  the  lesion  occurred 
in  congenital  syphilis. 

Sy^iilia  of  the  Long. — This  is  a  rare  disease.  In  3,800  post  mortems 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  13  cases  with  syphilitic  disease  in 
the  lungs ;  in  8  of  these  the  lesions  were  in  congenital  syphilis.  In  11  cases 
there  were  definite  gummata.  Clinically  the  presence  of  syphilis  of  the  lung 
was  suspected  in  three  cases.  Fowler  visited  the  museums  of  the  London  hos- 
pitals and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  could  find  only  twelve  speci- 
mens illustrating  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  lungs,  two  of  which  are  doubtful. 
For  a  consideration  of  pulmonary  syphilis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  chapter 
xxxvii  of  Fowler  and  Godlee's  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Lungs. 

It  occurs  under  the  following  forms : 

{a)  The  white  pneumonia  of  the  fetus. — This  may  affect  large  areaa  or 
an  entire  lung,  which  then  is  firm,  heavy,  and  airless,  even  though  the  child 
may  have  been  alive.  On  section  it  has  a  grayish-white  appearance — the  eo- 
called  white  hepatization  of  Yirchow.  The  chief  change  is  in  the  alveolar 
walls,  which  are  greatly  thickened  and  infiltrated,  and  the  section  is  like  one 
of  the  pancreas — "pancreatization"  of  the  lung.  In  the  early  stages,  for  exam- 
ple, in  a  seven  or  eight  months'  fetus,  there  may  be  scattered  miliary  foci  of 
this  induration  chiefly  about  the  arteries.  The  air-ceils  are  filled  with  des- 
quamated and  swollen  epithelium. 

[b)  In  the  form  of  definite  gummata,  which  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  goose-egg.  They  occur  irregularly  scattered  through  the  lung,  but,  as  a 
rule,  are  more  numerous  toward  the  root.  They  present  a  grayish-yellow 
caseous  appearance,  are  dry  and  usually  imbedded  in  a  translucent,  more  or 
less  firm,  connective  tissue.  In  a  case  described  by  Councilman  there  was  ex- 
tensive involvement  of  the  root  of  the  lungs.  Bands  of  connective  tissue  passed 
inward  from  the  thickened  pleura,  and  between  these  strands  and  surrounding 
th^  gummata  there  was  in  places  a  mottled  red  pneumonic  consolidation.  In 
the  caseous  nodules  there  is  typical  hyaline  degeneration.  In  a  few  rare  in- 
stances there  are  most  extensive  caseous  gummata  with  softening  and  forma- 
tion of  hronchiectatie  cavities,  and  clinically  a  picture  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis without  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli.  Bronchiectasis  in  children  may 
be  due  to  syphilis. 

(c)  A  form,  suggesting  (ttlwcuZosis.— Areas  may  be  involved  either  at  the 
Toot,  or  at  the  apex  or  base  of  Uie  lung.  The  physical  signs  are  much  aa  in 
tuberculosis.    Ther?  may  be  cough,  possibly  with  a  good  deal  of  sputum,  some- 
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tiineg  blood-streaked,  loss  of  weight  and  fever,  with  signs  at  one  apex  or  base. 
The  picture  may  enggest  tnberculoslB  but  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  found.  The 
condition  may  persist  for  a  considerable  time  without  very  marked  change. 
The  differential  diagnoBie  is  difBcult.  It  is  important  to  look  for  lesions  else- 
where, particularly  in  the  larynx,  and  to  try  the  Wassermann  test.  In  some 
cases  the  results  of  treatment  are  very  suggestive.  The  signs  may  suggest 
advanced  tuberculosis.  In  one  case,  a  man  aged  twenty-seven  had  cough  and 
bloody  expectoration  for  a  year  and  died  of  severe  heemoptysis.  Bacilli  were 
never  found  in  the  sputum.  There  were  extensive  caseous  gummata  through- 
out both  lungs,  with  much  fihrous  thickening,  and  in  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
right  lung  a  cavity  3  by  5  cm.  in  diameter,  on  the  wall  of  which  a  branch  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  was  eroded.  This  is  the  only  instance  among  our  cases 
in  which  there  was  an  extensive  destruction  of  the  lung  tissue  with  the  clinical 
picture  simulating  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

(d)  A  majority  of  authors  follow  Virchow  in  recogsiziiig  the  fibrous  in- 
terstitial pneumonia  at  the  root  of  the  lung  and  passing  along  the  bronchi  and 
vessels  as  probably  syphilitic.  This  much  may  be  said,  that  in  certain  cases 
gummata  are  associated  with  these  fibroid  changes.  Again,  this  condition 
alone  is  found  in  persons  vrith  well-marked  syphilitic  history  or  with  other 
visceral  lesions.  It  seems  in  many  instances  to  be  a  purely  sclerotic  process, 
advancing  sometimes  from  the  pleura,  more  commonly  from  the  root  of  the 
Inng,  and  invading  the  interlobular  tissue,  gradually  producing  a  more  or  less 
extensive  fibroid  change.  It  rarely  involves  more  than  a  portion  of  a  lobe  or 
portions  of  the  lobes  at  the  root  of  the  lung.    The  brsnchi  are  often  dilated. 

Diagnotis. — It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  hospital  physi- 
daas  and  pathologists  the  world  over  bear  witness  to  the  extreme  rarity  of 
long  syphilis.  In  the  second  place,  the  tJierapeutic  test  upon  which  so  much 
reliance  is  placed  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  With  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
thae  should  be  no  confusion,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  presence 
of  bacilli  is  determined.  Bronchiectasis  in  the  lower  lobe  of  a  lung,  dependent 
upon  an  interstitial  pneumonia  of  syphilitic  origin,  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  any  other  form  of  the  disease.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  tuberculosis 
in  a  syphilitic  subject  has  no  special  peculiarities.  The  lesions  of  syphilis  and 
tuberculoais  can  coexist  in  a  Inng.  The  Wassermann  reaction  is  helpful  in 
a  doubtful  case. 

3.    Syphilis  of  the  Liver 

TuietiM. — (a)  Congenitdl. — Gubler  in  1852  described  the  diSuse  hepatitis 
which  occurs  in  a  large  percentage  of  all  deaths  in  congenital  lues.  While 
there  may  be  little  or  no  macroscopic  change,  the  liver  preserves  its  form  and 
is  usually  enlarged,  hard  and  resistant,  and  has  a  yellowish  color,  compared 
by  Tronsseau  to  sole-leather.  Small  grayish  nodules  may  be  seen  on  the  section. 
In  other  cases  there  are  definite  gummata  with  extensive  sclerosis.  The  spiro- 
L-htetes  are  present  in  extraordinary  numbers. 

The  child  may  be  still-born,  die  shortly  after  birth,  or  may  be  healthy 
when  bom  and  the  liver  enlarges  within  a  few  weeks.  The  organ  is  firm;  the 
edge  may  be  readily  felt,  usually  far  below  the  navel.  The  spleen  is  also 
enlarged.  The  features  are  those  of  cirrhosis,  but  jaundice  and  ascites  are  not 
Hochsinger  states  that  of  45  cases  recovery  took  place  in  30. 
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(b)  Delayad  Oongenitdl  SspkHi*- — The  condition  Is  b;  ao  meene  rue. 
Of  133  cases  of  syphilis  liereditaria  tarda  collected  b;  Forbes,  in  34  the  Ut^ 
vaB  inrolved.  The  children  are  nearly  always  ill-developed,  sometimes  vith 
marked  clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  showing  signs  of  infantilism.  Jaundice 
is  rare.    The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  or  it  may  show  nodular  masses. 

AcQDiBED  Syphius. — {a)  In  iiie  secondary  stag*  the  liver  ia  not  often 
involved,  but  may  be  slightly  enlarged.  Jaundice  may  occur  coincident  with 
the  rash  and  with  the  enlargement  of  the  superficial  glands.  SoUeston  thinks 
it  is  probably  due  to  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  smaller  ducts,  part  of  a 
general  syphilitic  hepatitis.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  has  passed  on  to  a 
state  of  acute  yellow  atrophy.    The  prognosis  is  generally  good. 

{6)  Tertiary  Letions. — The  frequency  with  which  the  liver  is  involved  in 
syphilis  in  adults  is  very  variously  estimated.  J.  L.  Allen,  quoted  by  BoUeA- 
ton,  found  37  cases  of  hepatic  gummata  among  11,639  autopsies  at  St.  George's 
Hospital;  in  £7  cases  cicatrices  alone  were  present.  Flexner  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital  found  88  cases  of  hepatic  syphilis  among  S,088  antopsiea. 
Among  8,300  autopdes  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  47  cases  of 
syphilis  of  the  liver,  gummata  in  19,  scars  in  16,  cirrhosis  in  21  cases;  6  of 
the  cases  were  congenita).  In  our  experience  the  disease  is  by  no  means  nn- 
common  in  the  United  States. 

Anatomically  the  lesions  may  be  either  gummata  or  scan  or  a  syphilitic 
sclerosis.  The  gummata  range  in  siae  from  a  pea  to  an  Orange.  When  small 
they  are  pale  and  gray;  the  larger  ones  present  yellowish  centres;  but  lat«r 
there  is  a  "pale,  yellowish,  cheese-like  nodule  of  irregular  outline,  surrounded 
by  a  iibroas  zone,  the  outer  edge  of  which  loses  itself  in  the  lobular  tissue,  the 
lobules  dwindling  gradually  in  its  grasp.  This  fibrous  zone  is  never  very 
broad ;  the  cheesy  centre  varies  in  consistence  from  a  gristle-like  toughness  to 
a  pulpy  softness;  it  is  sometimes  mortar-like,  from  cretaceons  change" 
(Wilks).  They  may  form  enormous  tumors,  as  in  the  remarkable  ons 
figured  in  RoUeeton's  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Liver.  Tbf^  may  be  felt  As 
large  as  an  orange  beneath  the  skin  in  t^e  epigastrium  and  tbey  may  dis- 
appear with  the  same  eictraordiuary  rapidity  as  the  subcutaneous  or  periosteal 
gumma.  Macroscopically  they  may  at  first  look  like  a  massive  cancer.  Ex- 
tensive caseation,  softening  and  calcification  may  occur.  The  syphilitic  scars 
are  usually  linear  or  star-shaped.  They  may  be  very  numerous  and  divide 
the  liver  into  small  sections — U»e  so-called  bo^roid  organ,  of  which  a  remark- 
able example  is  figured  in  the  Lectures  on  Abdominal  Tumors. 

Symptoms. — In  the  first  place,  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  drrhosis 
— slight  jaundice,  fever,  portal  obstruction,  ascites.    There  may  not  be  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  case.     One  of  our  patients 
had  been  tapped  thirteen  times  before  admission  to  the  hospital.    The  diag-  ' 
nosia  was  made  by  finding  gummata  on  the  shins.    She  recovered  promptly. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  patient  is  anfemic,  passes  large  quantities 
of  pale  urine  containing  albumin  and  tubeK^asts;  the  liver  is  enlarged,  perhaps 
irregular,  and  the  spleen  also  is  enlarged.  Dropsical  symptoms  may  super- 
vene, or  the  patient  may  be  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  disease.  Exten- 
sive amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  the  intestinal  mucosa,  and  of  Uie 
liver,  with  gummata,  is  found. 

Thirdly,  in  a  very  important  group  the  symptoms  are  those  of  tumor  <^ 
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the  liTer,  causing  paUi  and  diBtress,  and  on  exatnibation  an  irregular  or 
nodukr  man  is  disoovered.  The  tumor  ma;  be  large,  causing  a  promiaent 
bulging-  in  the  epigastrium.  Naturally  carcinoma  is  thought  of,  as  tiiere  may 
be  nothing  to  suggest  syphilis.  In  other  cAses  the  history  or  the  pretence  of 
gammats  elsewhere  ehould  aid  in  the  diagnoBis.  In  other  instances  the  rapid 
disappearance  under  treatment  even  of  a  large  visible  tumor  makes  the  syphi- 
litic nature  quite  positive.  Lastly,  in  a  few  cases  the  irregular  fever  with  en- 
largement and  irregularity  of  the  liver  may  suggest  suppnration,  or  the  uni- 
form great  enlargement  6{  the  organ  hypertrophic  biliary  cirrhosis,  wMIc 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  the  spleen  is  so  greatly  enlarged,*  the  anemia 
so  pronounced,  and  the  liver  so  small  and  contracted  that  the  diagnoaB  of 
splenic  anemia  is  made. 

4.    Syphilis  of  the  Digestive  Tfati 

The  base  of  ttle  tongue  may  show  obliteration  of  the  usual  surface  marie* 
ingB  With  smoothness  of  the  surface  and  induration  of  the  tissues  due  to 
fibroid  change.  The  oesophagus  is  very  rarely  affected.  Stenosis  is  the  usual 
result.  The  frequency  of  syphilis  of  the  stotnach  is  difficult  to  estimate  but  it 
is  not  rare.  There  is  no  definite  clinical  picture,  the  symptoms  depending  on 
the  site  and  extent  of  the  lesion.  There  may  be  the  UBual  features  of  dyspepsia 
or  nicer,  or  the  findings  'may  suggest  carcinoma.  A  positive  WasSermann  test 
and  rapid  improvement  under  specific  treatment  are  suggestive,  but  gastric 
disea^  and  ulcer  in  patients  with  syphilis  are  not  necessarily  due  to  it  Syphi- 
titic  nlcer&tion  has  been  found  in  the  small  intestine  and  in  the  csecum. 

Sj^hilis  of  the  rectum  is  found  most  commonly  in  women,  and  results  from 
the  growth  of  gummats  in  the  submucosa  above  the  internal  sphincter.  The 
process  is  slow  and  tedious,  and  may  last  for  years  before  it  finally  induces 
rtrictore.  The  symptoms  are  usually  ihixe  of  narrowing  of  the  lower  bowel. 
The  condition  is  readily  recognized  by  rectal  esamination.  1%^  history  of 
gndnal  on-coming  stricture,  the  state  of  tlie  patient,  and  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  hard,  fibrous  narrowing,  not  an  elevated  crater-like  nicer,  usually  tender 
aisy  the  diagnosis  from  malignant  disease.  In  medical  practice  these  caeea 
ctirae  under  observation  for  other  symptoms,  particularly  amyloid  degenera- 
tion ;  and  the  rectal  disease  may  be  entirely  overlooked,  and  Mlly  diBcoveted 
post  mortem. 

5.    Circulatory  System 

Sypliilia  of  the  Eeut — A  fresh,  warty  endocarditis  due  to  ayphilis  is  not 
recognized,  though  occasionally  in  persons  dead  of  the  disease  Utis  form  is 
present,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  conditions  of  debility. 

Ute  frequency  of  the  association  of  syphilis  vrith  myocar<dite,  aneiaio 
DGcrofiia,  and  coronary  artery  disease  has  long  been  kdown.  It  is  only  since 
the  introduction  of  newer  methods  that  we  have  been  able  to  determine  how 
frequency  this  organ  it  the  seat  of  syphilitic  infection.  Warthin  made  a  study 
of  200  hearts,  50  from  congenital  and  150  from  acquired  syphilis,  from  which 
he  groups  the  primary  feioile  of  cardiac  syphilis  as  follows :  Lai^e  eoWnies 
of  spirodistes  mAy  be  found  in  the  myocardium  in  congenital  and  in  tii« 
■ctire  stages  of  acquired  syphilis  without  definite  changes  in  the  heart  muscle. 
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An  cedenia  with  loae  of  Btriatiott  is  not  nncommoD.  A  focal  fatty  degenera- 
tion may  be  the  only  lesion,  of  there  may  be  areas  of  necroBia  5  mm.  in 
diameter;  a  very  striking  feature  ie  the  presence  of  myxoma-like  traDalucent 
areas  vhich  contain  the  spirochieteB  in  large  nambers.  Interstitial  changes 
are  common,  cedema  associated  with  the  presence  of  numerous  spirochetes  and 
leukocytes.  Interstitial  proliferation,  usually  perivaBcular,  may  be  the  earliest 
recognizable  lesion.  A  transition  is  found  between  focal  oedema  and  small, 
sharply  localized  non-caseating  gummata.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
spirochieteB  may  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  myocardium  when  no 
others  can  b^  found  elsewhere  in  the  body. 

Involvement  of  the  myocardium  may  oeenr  in  the  secondary  stage  but  is 
usually  more  marked  later.  There  may  be  fatty  degeneration,  sometimes  sec- 
ondary to  coronary  artery  disease,  or  fibroid  changes.  Epicardial  changes, 
with  peri-arteritis,  are  common.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  slight  cardiac 
insufficiency  with  a  varying  amount  of  precordial  pain,  sometimes  vague, 
sometimes  severe  and  localized.  There  may  be  increase  in  rate  and  some 
irregularity  with  a  soft  apex  systolic  murmur,  not  transmitted,  and  increased 
by  exercise.  Later  the  signs  are  those  of  myocarditis  with  pain  and  pre- 
cordial tenderness;  the  pain  may  suggest  angina  pectoris.  The  association  of 
pain  with  signs  of  myocarditis  in  a  young  adult  should  suggest  the  possibility 
of  syphilis.  The  pain  differs  in  position  from  that  of  acute  aortitis  which  may 
be  associated  with  it.  Dyspniea  is  often  marked.  The  giving  of  mercury 
often  results  in  rapid  improvement.  £upture  or  sudden  death  may  take  place; 
indeed,  sudden  death  is  frequent,  occurring  in  21  of  63  cases  (Mracek). 

Syphilis  of  the  Arteries. — Syphilis  plays  an  important  r61e  in  arterio- 
sclerosis and  aneurism.  Its  connection  with  these  processes  wj^l  be  considered 
later ;  here  we  shall  refer  only  to  the  syphilitic  affection  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
which  occurs  in  two  forms: 

{a)  An  obliterating  endarteritis,  characterized  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
su  ben  doth  elial  tissue.  The  new  growth  lies  within  the  elastic  lamina,  and 
may  gradually  fill  the  entire  lumen;  hence  the  term  obliterating.  The  media 
and  adventitia  are  also  infiltrated  with  small  cells.  This  form  of  endarteritis 
is  not  characteristic  of  syphilis,  and  its  presence  alone  in  an  artery  could  not 
be  considered  pathognomonic.  If,  however,  there  are  gummata  in  other  parts, 
or  if  the  condition  about  to  be  described  exists  in  adjacent  arteries,  the  proc- 
ess may  be  regarded  as  syphilitic. 

(6)  Oummatous  Periarteritis. — With  or  without  involvement  of  the  in- 
tima,  nodular  gummata  may  develop  in  the  adventitia  of  the  artery,  producing 
globular  or  ovoid  swellings,  which  may  attain  considerable  size.  They  are 
not  infrequent  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  which  seem  to  be  specially  prone  to 
this  affection.  This  form  is  specific  and  distinctive  of  syphilis.  Many  ob- 
servers have  found  Treponema  pailidum  in  the  syphilitic  aortitis,  and  also  in 
gummatous  arteritis  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

6.    SyphUis  of  tke  Urinary  Tract 

Aontfl  ^rphiUtio  Nephritia. — This  condition  has  been  carefully  studied 
by  the  French  writers  and  by  Lafieur  of  Montreal.  It '  is  estimated  to 
occur  in  the  secondary  stage  in  about  3.8  per  cent,  and  may  ocrur  in  from 
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three  to  six  montbe,  eometimee  later,  from  the  initial  ledoc.  The  outlook  is 
good,  thongh  often  the  albuminnTia  may  persist  for  months;  more  rarely 
chronic  nephritis  follows.  In  a  few  instances  syphiUtic  nephritis  has  prored 
rapidly  fatal  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  lesions  are  not  specific,  but 
are  similar  to  those  in  other  acute  infections. 

Gummata. — Gummata  occasionally  are  found  in  the  kidneys,  particularty 
in  cases  in  which  there  is  extensive  gummatous  hepatitis.  They  are  rarely 
numerous,  and  occasionally  lead  to  scattered  cicatrices.  Cllnipally  the  affection 
is  not  recognizable. 

Bladder. — This  is  not  common,  but  should  be  considered  iu  cases  of  un- 
explained frequency  of  urination  with  heematuria.  FajMUoma  ma;  be  simu- 
lated and  a  gumma  may  suggest  carcinoma. 

7.    Syphilitic  Ordiitis 

This  affection  is  of  special  significance,  as  its  detection  may  dinch  flie 
diagnosis  in  obscure  disorders.    Syphilis  occurs  in  the  testes  in  two  forms: 

(a)  The  gummatous  growth,  forming  an  indurated  mass  or  group  of 
masses  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  tnberculouB  disease.  The  area  of  induration  is  harder  and  it  affects 
the  body  of  the  testes,  while  tubercle  more  commonly  involves  the  epididymis. 
It  rarely  tends  to  invade  the  skin,  or  to  break  dotm,  soften,  and  suppurate, 
and  is  uanally  painless. 

{b)  An  interstitial  orchitis  which  leads  to  fibroid  induration.  It  is  a  slow, 
progressive  change,  coming  on  without  pain,  and  usually  involving  one  organ 
more  than  the  otiier. 

V.     DIAGNOSIS,  TREATMENT,  BTO. 

"D^agaotoi. — General  Duqnosis. — There  is  seldom  any  doubt  coneermng 
the  recognition  of  syphilitic  lesions;  but  the  number  of  persons,  without  any 
evident  sign  of  the  disease,  in  whom  a  positive  Wassermanu  reaction  is  found 
proves  that  a  negative  diagnosis  cannot  be  based  on  the  absence  of  history 
and  clinical  manifestations.  Syphilis  is  common  in  the  community,  and  is 
no  respecter  of  age,  sex,  or  station  in  life.  The  primary  sore  may  have  been 
of  trifling  extent,  or  urethral  and  masked  by  a  gonorrhcBa,  and  the  patient 
may  not  have  had  severe  secondary  symptoms,  or  the  infection  may  occur 
without  any  chancre  and  the  secondary  lesions  may  he  so  slight  that  they  are 
not  noticed.  Inquiries  should  be  made  into  the  history  to  ascertain  if  the 
patient  has  had  skin  rashes,  sore  throat,  or  if  the  hair  has  fallen  out.  Careful 
inspection  should  be  made  of  the  throat  and  skin  for  signs  of  old  lesions. 
Skin  lesions  with  induration  or  scarring  and  a  erescentic  shape  should  excite 
suspicion.  Scars  in  the  groins,  the  result  of  buboes,  are  uncertain  evidences 
of  syphilitic  infection.  The  cicatrices  on  the  legs  are  often  copper-colored, 
though  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  syphilis.  The  bones  should  be 
examined  for  nodes.  In  doubtfnl  cases  the  scar  of  the  primary  sore  may  be 
found,  or  there  may  be  signs  of  atrophy  or  of  hardening  of  the  testes.  In 
women  the  occurrence  of  miscarriages  and  the  bearing  of  stillborn  children  are 
always  anggestive.   In  doubtful  cases  the  study  of  the  spinal  fluid  is  important 
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In  the  GDngeaital  diieftse,  the  ocouirence  within  the  first  three  moathfl  of 
snuffles  end  skin  rash  is  conclusive.  Later,  the  characters  of  the  syphilitio 
fades  often  give  a  clew  to  the  nature  of  some  obscure  visceral  lesion.  Other 
distinctive  features  are  the  symmetrical  development  of  nodes  on  the  bone^ 
and  the  interstitial  keratitis. 

The  Treponsma  pailidum  may  be  found  in  the  fresh  lesion.  After  clean- 
ing carefully,  serum  is  sucked  out  and  tiie  living  spirochaates  may  be  seen  in  the 
special  "dark  field"  apparatus. 

Sbedm  Diagnosis. — The  complement  fixation  test  in  good  hands  may  be 
accepted  as  a  most  valuable  aid  in  diagnosis.  It  ia  obtained  in  frqm  80  to  90 
per  cent,  of  all  cases  of  syphilis  with  manifestations.  The  results  in  tabes  and 
general  paresis  are  very  constant. 

CuTANEODB  REACTION. — An  emulsion  or  extract  of  pure  cultures  of  Tre- 
ponema pallidum — termed  Ivetin — has  been  employed  by  Nogucbi  to  obtain 
a  skin  reaction.  The  skin  is  sterilized  and  0.05  c.  c.  injected  intradermically. 
The  local  reaction  is  usually  papular,  and  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  redness, 
but  may  become  pustular.  There  is  very  slight  constitutional  effect.  The 
reaction  is  most  constant  and  marked  in  tertiary  and  congenital  cases;  it  is 
infrequent,  and,  if  present,  mild  in  the  primary  and  secondary  stages,  in 
which  the  complement  fixation  Jest  is  more  constant.  Trpatmsnt  aftects  the 
latter  more  than  the  cutaneous  reaction  which  may  be  given  by  non-syphilitios 
who  have  been  taking  ipdide  recently. 

Therapeutic  Test, — In  s  doubtful  case,  as,  for  example,  an  obstinate 
^in  rash  or  an  obscure  tumor  in  the  abdomen,  antisyphilitic  treatment  n^y 
prove  successful,  but  this  cannot  ^IwayB  be  relied  upon. 

Prophylaxis. — Irregular  intercourse  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of 
recorded 'history,  and  unless  man's  nature  wholly  changes — and  of  this  we 
can  have  no  hope — will  continue.  Resisting  all  attempts  at  solution,  the 
social  evil  remains  the  great  blot  upon  our  civilization,  and  inextricably 
blended  with  it  is  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  syphilis.  Two  mepures 
are  available — the  one  personal,  the  other  adminiBtrative. 

Personal  purity  is  the  prophylaxis  which  we,  as  physicians,  are  especially 
bound  to  advocate.  Continence  may  be  a  hard  condition  (to  some  hsrder  than 
to  others),  but  it  can  be  borne,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  urge  this  lesson  upon 
young  and  old  who  seek  our  advice  in  matters  sexual.  Certainly  it  is  better, 
as  St.  Paul  says,  to  marry  than  to  burn,  but  if  the  former  is  not  feasible  there 
are  other  altars  than  those  of  Venus  upon  which  a  young  man  may  light  fires. 
He  may  practise  at  least  two  of  the  five  means  by  which,  as  the  physician 
Bondibilis  counseled  Fanurge,  carnal  concupiecence  ma;y  be  cooled  and  quelled 
— hard  work  of  body  and  hard  work  of  mind.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of 
lechery;  and  a  young  man  will  find  that  absorption  in  any  pursuit  will  do 
much  to  cool  passions  which,  though  natural  and  proper,  cannot  in  the  exig- 
encies of  our  civilization  always  obtain  natural  and  proper  gratification- 

To  carry  out  successfully  any  administrative  measures  seems  hopeless,  at 
any  rate  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  The  state  accepts  the  responsibility 
of  guarding  citizens  against  small-pox  or  cholera,  but  In  dealing  with  syphilis 
the  problem  has  been  too  complex  and  has  hitherto  bafH^  solution.  InspM- 
tion,  B^regation,  and  regulation  are  diCBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  oi^t, 
and  public  sentiment  is  bitterly  opposed  to  this  plan.    The  compulsory  i9gf<l' 
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tntion  of  every  case  of  gonorrhcea  and  i^philis,  with  greatly  increaaed  fsoili- 
ties  for  thorough  treatment,  oSera  a  more  acceptable  altematiTC. 

The  patient  should  be  wartied  of  the  various  ways  in  which  he  may  apreftd 
the  diseaae  and  given  directions  regarding  this.  Ueasures  fot  the  prevention 
of  infection  after  exposure  can  be  carried  out  in  the  military  and  aaval  eervicee 
more  readily  than  in  civil  life.  The  most  successful  is  the  application  of  mer- 
curial ointment  mixed  with  lanolin  soon  after  exposure. 

TfaAbMnt. — That  the  later  stages  which  come  u&der  the  charge  ot  the 
physician  are  so  common  results,  in  great  part,  from  the  carelesaneaB  of  the 
patieutj  who,  wearied  with  treatment,  cannot  understand  why  he  should  con- 
tinue to  take  medicine  after  all  the  symptoms  have  disappeared ;  but,  in  part, 
the  profession  also  is  to  blame  for  not  insiating  more  urgently  that  acquired 
syphilis  is  not  cured  in  a  few  months,  but  takes  at  least  three  years,  during 
which  time  the  patient  should  be  under  careful  supervision. 

The  patient  should  lead  a  regular  life,  avoiding  excess  of  all  kinds.  If 
there  is  fever  rest  in  bed  is  advisable.  The  usual  diet  can  be  taken  and  the 
patient  should  drink  large  quantities  of  water.  The  use  of  alcohol  and  to- 
bacco should  be  forbidden  during  active  treatment.  When  mercury  is  being 
taken  special  care  must  be  given  to  the  mouth.  A  mouth  wash  and  a  potas- 
sium chlorate  tooth  paste  should  be  used  frequently.  Treatment  to  rid  the 
body  of  spirochetes  consists  in  the  use  of  two  remedies,  mercury  and  arsenic; 
iodide  of  potassium  influences  certain  of  the  tissue  changes  resulting  from  the 
infection. 

Energetic  treatment  in  the  acute  stagey  should  be  etatted  as  soon  as  the 
diagnosis  is  made.  The  object  is  to  kill  the  spirochietes  as  rapidly  as  possible 
and  the  treatment  should  be  intensive  in  the  hope  of  completely  ridding  the 
body  of  the  infection.  Mild  treatment  may  result  in  the  production  of  a 
tesistant  strain  of  spirochietes  and  mercury  by  mouth  alone  is  not  a  proper 
method.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  best  method  and  many  valuations 
are  raHployed;  it  is  advisable  to  use  both  arsenic  and  mercury.  Some  give 
them  alternately;  others  use  the  arsenic  preparations  at  short  intervals  for  a 
time  and  thefi  a  full  course  of  mercury.  The  main  thing  is  to  carry  on  active 
treatment, 

ABSENtc, — The  arsenic  preparation  (dioxydiamido-arsenobenzol)  is  given 
various  names  and  the  terms  arsphenamine  and  neo-arsphenamine  are  em- 
^oyed  here.  If  treatment  is  begun  with  arsphenamine  an  initial  full  dose  is 
0.5  ot  0.6  gm.  intravenously.  It  should  be  given  well  diluted  (SO  c.  c.  for  each 
0.1  gm,  of  the  drug)  and  always  in  a  freshly  prepared  solution.  It  is  usually 
injected  into  one  of  the  veins  at  the  elbow,  care  being  taken  to  be  sure  that  the 
needle  is  in  the  vein  abd  some  salt  solution  being  run  in  first.  It  is  ^11  to 
keep  the  patient  In  bed  until  the  following  morning.  The  frequency  of  repe- 
tition varies.  A  second  similar  dose  may  be  given  in  five  to  ten  days  and 
then  the  same  or  smaller  doses  (O.S-0.3  gm.)  at  the  same  or  shorter  intervals 
until  six  or  eight  doses  are  given.  After  this  a  complete  course  of  mercury 
ia  given  by  inunction  or  injection.  Another  metiiod  is  to  give  a  full  dose  of 
arsphenamine,  then  a  vigorous  course  of  mercury  for  two  or  three  weeks,  then 
another  full  dose  of  arsphenamine,  and  mercury  again,  this  being  carried  on 
for  a  period  of  three  or  four  months.  Whichever  method  ia  chosen,  after  a 
period  of  vigorous  treatment  an  interval  of  four  weeks  may  pass  vrithout  any 
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treatment  and  then  the  complement  fixation  test  is  tried.  If  this  is  negative 
it  should  be  taken  every  three  months  for  a  year,  and  if  all  are  ne^tive,  the 
infection  is  probably  cured.  If  the  reaction  is  poBitive,  the  treatment  shonld 
be  resumed  until  it  is  n^ative.  The  complement  fixation  test  sboold  be  used 
as  a  guide  to  treatment  throughout 

Many  things  influence  the  dose  of  arsphenamine.  In  general  the  weight 
of  the  patient  is  a  good  guide.  For  young  children  doses  of  0.1  to  0.15  gm. 
are  used  and  for  infants  0.02  to  0.1  gm.  Changes  in  the  eye  grounds  and 
severe  circulatory  and  renal  lesions  always  suggest  caution  and  may  be  contra- 
indications. In  such  cases  doses  of  0.3  gra.  are  the  usual  maximum.  In 
general  the  dose  of  neo-arsphenamine  may  be  considered  as  slightly  less  than 
double  that  of  arsphenamine.  Many  prefer  to  use  the  neo-arsphenamine 
tbrou^ont. 

The  conditions  in  which  arsphenamine  is  especially  useful  are:  (1)  at  the 
onset  when  an  early  diagnosis  is  made,  (2)  in  patients  with  severe  skin  or 
mucous  membrane  lesions,  (3)  in  intractable  cases  in  those  resistent  to  or 
unable  to  take  mercury,  (4)  in  nulignant  cases,  (5)  in  congenital  syphilis, 
and  (C)  in  latent  cases,  in  which  without  any  signs  of  syphilis  a  Wassermanu 
reaction  is  present.  In  visceral  syphilis  the  drug  is  less  useful.  Its  value  in 
tabes  dorsalis  and  paresis  is  not  settled,  but  some  patients  are  undoubtedly 
benefited.  The  earlier  in  the  course  of  syphilis  the  drug  is  given  the  better 
the  effect.  Mercury  should  always  be  given  after  arsphenamine  which,  except 
in  a  few  cases  given  early,  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete  remedy  in  itself. 

Mebccrt. — It  is  well  to  pueif  its  administration  so  that  the  patient  is 
brought  under  its  influence  as  rapidly  as  possible;  salivation  is  to  be  avoided. 
Inunction  is  the  most  effective  means  of  administration.  One-half  to  a  dram 
(2-4  gm.)  of  mercurial  ointment  or  oleate  of  mercury  is  thoroughly  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  on  areas  free  from  hair,  daily  for  six  days;  on  the  seventh  a 
warm  bath  is  taken.  It  is  well  to  apply  the  ointment  to  different  places  on 
successive  days.  The  sides  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  and  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  arms  and  thighs  are  the  best  positions.  Thirty  inunctions  is  an 
average  number  for  each  course.  Intramuscular  injection  is  also  satisfactory, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  infection  and  to  give  the  injections  deeply.  Mercury 
salicylate  (gr.  i-ii,  0.06-0.12  gm.)  in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  is  probably 
the  best,  an  injection  being  given  every  five  to  seven  days.  Bichloride  of 
mercury  (gr.  1/20-1/10,  0.003-0.006  gm.)  in  olive  oil,  biniodide  of 
mercury  (gr.  1/6,  0.01  gm.),  the  "gray  oil,"  calomel  (gr,  i,  0.065  gm.)  in 
equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  water  (1  of  calomel  to  10  of  this  mixture)  are 
also  used.  A  course  of  twenty  to  thirty  injections  should  be  given.  Intravenous 
injections  are  sometimes  given,  usually  of  the  bichloride  (ni.  xv,  1  c.  c.  of  a  0.1 
to  0.2  per  cent,  solution  in  sterile  salt  solution).  By  mouth  the  gray  powder, 
hydrargyrum  cum  cret4  in  one  grain  (0.065  gm.)  doses  with  a  grain  of 
liover's  powder,  may  be  given.  The  bichloride  (gr.  1/16-1/8,  0.004-0.008  gm.), 
the  biniodide  (gr.  1/16,  0.004  gm.)  and  the  protoiodide  (gr.  1/4,  0.016  gm.) 
may  also  be  used.  It  is  well  for  the  profession  not  to  forget  that  mercury 
is  still  in  existence;  some  men  seem  to  bare  forgotten  it 

The  WasBcrmann  reaction  should  be  tried  twice  a  year  for  three  years  and 
active  treatment  resumed  if  it  is  positive.  No  one  can  be  regarded  as  free 
of  the  disease  from  a  negative  blood  test  alone;  the  spinal  fluid  should  be 
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studied  sleo.  Iq  the  later  etages  it  is  well  to  follow  much  the  same  general 
course,  as  a  rule  giving  treatment  intensively  for  certain  periods,  with  a  rest 
between.  While  the  Wassermann  reaction  is  a  helpful  guide  in  treatment  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  secure  a  negative  reaction.  If  mercury  by  mouth  and 
the  "noixed"  treatment  are  used,  it  should  be  only  after  a  thorough  adminis- 
tration by  inuuctioD  or  injection. 

In  CONQEKiTAL  BTPH1LI3  the  treatment  of  patients  bom  with  bullie  and 
other  signs  of  the  disease  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  infants  usually  die 
within  a  few  days  or  weeks.  The  child  should  be  nursed  by  the  mother  alone, 
or,  if  this  is  not  feasible,  should  be  hand-fed,  but  under  no  circumstances 
should  a  wet-nurse  be  employed.  Arsphenamine  is  generally  useful.  The 
child  is  most  rapidly  and  thoroughly  brought  under  the  influence  of  mercury 
by  inunctiou.  The  mercurial  ointment  may  be  smeared  on  the  flannel  binder. 
This  is  not  a  very  cleanly  method,  and  sometimes  rouses  the  suspicion  of  the 
mother.  The  drug  may  be  given  by  mouth,  in  the  form  of  gray  powder,  half 
a  grain  (0.03  gm.)  three  times  a  day.  In  the  late  manifestations  associated 
witii  bone  lesions  the  combination  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  is 
most  suitable  and  is  well  given  in  the  form  of  Gilbert's  syrup,  which  consists 
of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  (gr.  j,  0,065  gm.),  of  potassium  iodide  (jsa,  15 
gm.),  and  water  (^ij,  60  c.  c).  Of  this  the  dose  for  a  child  under  three  is 
from  five  to  ten  drops  three  times  a  day,  gradually  increased.  Under  these 
measures  the  cases  of  congenital  syphilis  usually  improve  with  great  rapidity. 
The  medication  should  be  continued  at  intervals  for  many  months,  and  it  is 
well  to  watch  these  patients  carefully  during  the  period  of  second  dentition  ' 
and  at  puberty,  and  if  necessary  to  place  them  on  specific  treatment. 

Id  the  treatment  of  the  tiscebal  lesions,  iodide  of  potassium  is  of  equal 
or  even  greater  value  than  mercury.  The  iodide  saturates  the  unsaturated  fatty 
acid  radicals  which  inhibit  autolysis.  The  ferments  then  become  active, 
autolysis  follows  and  the  necrotic  tissue  is  absorbed.  Under  its  use  ulcers 
rapidly  heal,  gummatous  tumors  melt  away,  and  we  have  an  illustration  of  a 
specific  action  only  equaled  by  that  of  mercury  or  arsenic  in  the  secondary 
stages,  by  iron  in  certain  forms  of  ansemia,  and  by  quinine  in  malaria.  It  is 
as  a  rule  well  borne  in  an  initial  dose  of  10  grains  {0.6  gm.) ;  given  in  milk 
the  patient  does  not  notice  the  taste.  It  should  be  gradually  increased  to  30 
or  more  grains  three  times  a  day.  In  syphilis  of  the  nervous  system  it  may  be 
used  in  still  larger  doses.    Arsphenamine  or  mercury  should  also  be  given. 

For  syphilitic  hepatitis  the  combination  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  most  satisfactory.  If  there  is  ascites,  Addison's  or  Guy's  pill  (as  it  is 
often  called)  of  mercury,  digitalis,  and  squill  will  be  found  very  useful.  Oc- 
casionally the  iodide  of  sodium  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  potassium  salt- 
It  is  less  depressing  and  agrees  better  with  the  stomach. 

Sypliilis  and  Marriage. — Upon  this  question  the  family  physician  is  often 
called  to  decide.  He  should  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  two  full  years 
eUpsiDg  between  the  date  of  infection  and  the  contracting  of  marriage. 
TfaiB,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  earliest  possible  limit,  and  marriage 
should  be  allowed  only  if  the  treatment  has  been  thorough,  at  least  a  year  has 
passed  without  any  manifestation  of  the  disease,  and  the  Wassermann  test  is 
negative. 

gyphilii  and  Life  lasurance. — An  individual  with  syphilis  can  not  be  re- 
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garded  as  a  firat-daBS  risk  unleEa  he  can  fnriiish  evidence  of  prolaoged  and 
tboraugli  treatment  and  of  immnnity  for  two  or  three  years  from  all  mani- 
festations. Even  then,  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  frequency  of  the 
cerebral  and  other  complications  in  persons  who  have  had  this  disease  and 
who  may  even  have  undergone  thorough  treatment,  the  risk  to  the  company 
is  certainly  increased  (see  Bramwell,  Clinical  Studies,  Tol.  i). 

TftVi. — (Frambatia) . — This  is  a  disease  much  like  syphilis,  prevalent  in 
Africa,  parte  of  Asia,  the  West  Indies  and  tropical  America,  caused  by 
Spirochata  pertenuis  (t.  palliihila).  Wood  hrings  up  the  possibility  that  the 
disease  has  been  present  unrecognized  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  particu- 
larly a  disease  of  children  and  is  readily  communicated  from  one  to  another. 
The  primary  lesion  is  a  papule  whidi  later  shows  a  fungoid  appearance;  in 
the  secondary  stage  similar  lesions  develop  generally.  The  skin  lesions  con- 
sist of  raspberry-like  growths  from  which  a  sero-purulent  fluid  emdes,  or  they 
are  covered  by  a  yellow  crust  The  secondary  general  eruption  has  the  same 
oharacter  and  is  widespread.  The  mucous  membranes  are  not  involved. 
There  may  be  fever,  headache  and  general  malaise.  The  course  is  from  a  few 
months  to  three  years.  The  mortalify  is  Iqt.  Arsphenamine  is  specifle  and 
its  use  results  in  a  rapid  onre. 


IZ.    DZaiASM  DUX  TO  PAKASITIO  QTFVSOBIA. 

Several  flagellates  are  parasitic  in  man.  Triekomowa  vaginalis,  which 
measures  15  /( to  25  fi  in  length  and  has  four  flagella,  as  long  as  or  longer  than 
the  body,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  acid  vaginal  mucus. 

Trichomonas  or  Oercomonas  kominit  lives  in  the  intestines,  and  is  met 
with  in  the  stools  under  all  sorts  of  conditionB.  Freund  from  Dock's  clinic 
reported  a  series  of  cases  which  show  that  the  parasite  may  cause  acuta  and 
chronic  diarrh(ea  with  severe  abdominal  pain,  and  anatomioally  an  acute 
enteritis.  In  one  of  Dock's  cases  the  parasites  were  associated  with  a  luemor- 
rhagic  cystitis  without  bacteria. 

Lamblia  intestinalis  was  a  frequent  cause  of  enteritis  during  the  recant 
war.  The  onset  was  often  inEidious  and  the  condition  tended  to  become  chronio. 
The  general  condition  of  the  patient  was  markedly  affected.  Flagellates  have 
been  found  in  the  expectoration  in  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  and  of 
bronchiectasis,  and  in  the  exudate  of  pleurisy. 

Baiantidium  aoU,  oval  in  form,  70  ^  to  100  n  long  and  50  /i  to  70  >i 
broad,  may  bp  pathc^enic-  It  is  common  in  pigs,  and  has  been  known  to 
produce  an  epidemic  dysentery  in  apes  (Harlow  Brooks).  The  pathological 
significance  of  this  parasite  has  been  demonstrated  by  Strong  and  Uuagrave 
in  the  Philippines,  where  it  Js  a  cause  of  dysentery.  It  has  not  only  been 
found  in  the  stools  and  on  the  mucons  membrane  of  the  intestine,  but  the 
parasites  have  occurred  in  the  mucosa  itself  and  in  the  suhmucosa.  Appar- 
ently they  do  not  extend  beyond  the  wall  of  the  bowel. 
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D.   DISEASES  DUE  TO  METAZOAN  PABASITES 
1    DISBASBS  DUE  TO  FLUKES— DISTOMIASIS 

The  Trematoda  or  flukcB  are  paroaitlG  platyhelminths,  nanally  with  flat- 
tened or  leaf-shaped  bodies.  The  term  Diatomiasis  is  baaed  upon  Diatoms,  the 
term  being  used  to  designate  the  trematodes. 

The  following  are  the  important  clinical  forma: 

1.  Fnlnonary  Dittnniaib;  Tanuitio  HtDmoptyali. — ParagotUmui  (Ditto-- 
ma)  westermanii,  Uie  Asiatic  lung  or  bronchial  fluke,  is  from  8  to  16  mm. 
in  length  by  4  to  8  mm.  broad,  and  of  a  pinkish  or  reddish-brown  color. 

It  is  found  extensiTelj  in  Crhina  and  Japan,  Formostt,  and  the  Pbilippiiifls, 
and  cases  are  occasionally  imported  into  Europe  and  America,  and  have  been 
met  with  in  the  oriental  population  of  the  Paciflc  coast.  It  has  bees  fonnd 
in  the  United  States  in  the  cat,  in  the  dog,  and  in-  the  hog.  One  instance 
of  pulmonary  dietomiasie  has  been  reported  caused  by  the  giant  liver  fluke. 

Clinically  the  disease,  as  described  by  Hanson  and  Ringer,  it  characterised 
by  a  chronic  cough,  with  rusty-brown  sputum,  and  occasional  attacks  of 
hiemoptyais,  usually  trifling,  bat  sometimes  very  severe.  The  diseaaa  is  very 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  tuberculosis,  hnt  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made  by 
microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum.  The  o^a,  which  are  abundant  in 
the  sputum,  are  oval,  smooth,  add  meaBure  from  80  ;i  to  100  /i  in  lengtii  by 
40  fi  to  60  f4  in  breadth.  The  parasites  may  affect  other  organs — tiie  Hver, 
the  brain,  and  eyelid. 

2.  Hepatie  DiitomiAsii. — Six  species  of  liver  flukes  are  known  to  occur  in 
man.  Hore  specifically  these  are:  (1)  The  common  liver  fluke — Fattiola 
hepatica — which  is  a  very  ccnomon  parasite  in  the  ruminants.  It  is  a  rar<l 
and  accidental  parasite  in  man,  but  in  Syria  a  strange  disease  called  Hailioun  • 
is  caused  by  eating  raw  goat-liver  infected  with  tbe  parasite.  (2)  The  twe«t 
fluke — DicTocalium  lanceatum,  (3)  Opisthorehis  feUneus,  which  is  found 
in  Prussia  and  Siberia,  and  by  Ward  in  cats  in  Nebraska.  (4)  Opiefhorc^ia 
noverca — the  Indian  liver  fluke  described  in  man  by  McConnell.  (5)  Olon- 
itrchis  ginensis  and  C.  endemAcua,  the  most  important  of  the  Uver  flakes  which 
occur  extensively  in  Japan,  China,  and  India.  The  eggs  are  oval,  Z7  fito  ZO  n 
by  15  /I  to  17  A  dark  brown,  witb  sharply  defined  opereulnm.  Imported  cases 
Imve  been  found  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  White  found  18  cases  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  symptoms  of  hepatic  distomiaeiB  are  best  described  in  connectiott  witii 
the  last  form.  The  following  account  is  abetraeted  from  Wallace  Taylor. 
Young  children  are  the  chief  sufferers.  Many  memb«r»  of  «  family  are  ran- 
ally  affected.  In  some  villages  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabituita  are 
attacked.  Among  importaot  symptoms  is  an  irregular,  intermittent  diu- 
rhcea;  at  first  there  may  or  may  not  be  Mood.  The  liver  enlarges  and  a  con- 
dition of  cirrhosis  gradually  comes  on.  There  may  be  pain  and  an  intemnttent 
jaundice.  There  is  not  much  fever.  After  lasting  for  two  or  three  years 
dropsy  comes  on,  with  anasarca  and  ascites.  Even  then  traMiait  recovery  m^ 
take  place,  but  as  a  rule  there  is  a  recnrrtince,  and  the  paitiwt  dres  aiftler  saay 
years  of  illness.    The  ova  of  the  parasite  are  readily  found  in  the  stools. 
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3.  Inteatinal  Diitomiuia.— In  India  the  Fasciolopsis  buskii  has  been 
fouod  in  a  number  of  cases  in  tbe  amall  intestineE. 

The  Asiatic  Amphistome — Gastrodiscut  {Ampkistoma)  hominia — a  not 
ttneomraon  parasite  in  India — is  eaaily  recognized  by  iU  large  posterior  eucker. 

4.  Hamio  Sifttomiatii ;  Bilharziatii. — One  of  the  most  important  of  para- 
sitic diseases,  caused  by  tbe  blood  fluke.  Schistosoma  hamatobtum  {Bilharzia 
kcematobia).  Endemic  hfematoria  has  been  known  for  many  years,  particu- 
larly in  Egypt,  where  in  1851  Bilharz  discovered  the  parasite  of  the  disease. 
It  prevails  in  South  and  North  Africa,  particularly  th^  latt«r,  in  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  the  west  coast  of  India.  Imported  cases  are  not  very  uncommon 
iu  Europe,  and  an  occasional  instance  is  met  with  in  the  United  States. 
In  Egypt,  among  11,698  patients  admitted  to  tbe  Cairo  Hospital,  1,370  were 
infected,  practically  10  per  cent.  (Madden).  Of  500  autopsies  at  the  same 
hospital,  in  8  per  cent,  death  was  due  to  the  effects  of  Bilharzial  disease.  The 
seriousness  of  the  condition  in  Egypt  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  7.5 
per  cent,  of  army  recruits  the  ova  are  found  in  the  urine. 

A  lateral  spined  form — 8.  mansoni — is  found  only  in  the  fteces.  This 
enters  a  snail  and  ultimately  the  human  host.  It  occurs  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Brazil. 

The  parasite  is  singular  among  flukes  in  having  the  aexea  separate,  and 
the  male  usually  carries  the  female  in  a  gyneecophorous  canal.  The  eggs  are 
characteristic,  oval  in  shape,  0.16  mm.  by  0.06  mm.,  and  one  end  has  a  terminal 
spine.  Tbe  eggs  hatch  in  water,  and  emerging  from  the  terminal  spined  egg 
tbe  miracidium  enters  the  liver  of  a  fresh  water  mollusc,  common  in  the 
canals  of  Egypt,  and  becomes  transformed  into  sporocysts  and  daughter 
sporocysts,  in  which  numbers  of  cercariK  develop.  These  escape  into  the 
water,  penetrate  the  skin  of  man,  travel  to  tbe  portal  veins  and  liver,  where 
in  six  to  ton  weeks  they  mature  to  adult  trematodes.  They  travel  to  various 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  to  the  veins  of  tbe  bladder  and  rectum,  and 
produce  the  terminal  spined  egga  which  escape  with  the  urine.  A  majority 
of  the  parasites  remain  in  the  tissues  and  cause  irritation,  fibroid  changes, 
and  papillomata  in  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Collecting  in  the  bladder  aa 
foreign  bodies  they  form  tlie  nuclei  of  calculi. 

Symptoms. — As  is  so  often  the  case  with  animal  parasites,  they  may 
cause  no  inconvenience.  Irritability  of  the  bladder,  dull  pain  in  the  peri- 
neum, and  heematuria  are  the  most  frequent  symptoms.  A  chronic  cystitis 
follows  when  tbe  walls  of  the  bladder  are  much  thickened  by  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  ova.  The  anaemia  caused  by  tbe  haemorrhage  is  slight  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  uncinariasis.  When  the  rectum  is  involved  there  are 
straining  and  tenesmus,  with  tbe  passage  of  mucus  and  blood;  in  severe 
cases  large  papillomata  form  and  a  chronic  ulcerative  proctitis.  There  may 
be  a  clironic  vaginitis.  Of  the  complications,  calculi  in  kidney  and  bladder  are 
the  most  important.  Milton,  Madden,  and  others  of  the  Cairo  School  of  Med- 
icine have  studied  carefully  tbe  surgical  aspects.  Periurethral  abscess  and 
perineal  fistale  are  common  in  the  chronic  cases. 

Few  symptoms  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  parasites  in  the  portal 
veins,  but  there  may  be  an  advanced  cirrhosis  of  a  Glissonian  type  due  to  an 
enormous  thickening  of  tbe  periportal  tissues  (Symmers).  This  author  has 
also  reported  an  instance  of  the  Billiarzia  iu  the  pulmonary  blood  in  a  case 
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jot  Bilharzial  colitis,  and  the  worms  were  found  liviiig  iU  the  pnimoDAiy 
circulation.  The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  finding  the  characteristic  ova  in 
the  bloody  nriue  or  in  the  blood  and  mucus  from  the  rectum.  The  Bilharzis 
may  be  present  in  the  body  for  years  without  producing  serious  damage,  and  in 
slight  infections  the  symptoms  may  disappear  (Sandwith),  particnlarly  in 
children. 

Schistosonui  japonicum. — In  China,  Japan  and  the  Philippines  there  is  a 
disease  characterized  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  splenomegaly,  ascites,  dysentery, 
progresBive  ansemia,  and  sometimes  by  focalized  epilepsy.  Dermatitis  and 
angio-neurotic  oedema  may  occur.  It  occurs  extensively  in  one  district  of 
Japan,  and  is  known  as  the  "Katayama"  disease.  WooUey  met  with  it  in  the 
Philippines,  and  Catto  in  China.  It  seems  that  the  so-called  urticarial  fever, 
which  is  not  very  uncommon  in  Chioa  and  Japan,  is  associated  with  the 
presence  of  this  parasite,  and  on  eosinophilia  with  fever  and  urticaria  should 
lead  to  a  careful  examination  of  the  stools  for  its  eggs.  The  parasite  lives 
in  the  vessels  of  the  alimentary  canal;  the  ova  are  smaller  than  those  of 
S.  hamatobium,  and  have  not  the  characteristic  spine.  The  parasite  develops 
in  a  snail  and  the  disease  is  acquired  by  working  in  wet  rice  fields. 

Trealment. — We  know  of  nothing  which  can  kill  the  parasites  in  the  blood. 
Extract  of  male  fern  is  recommended  for  the  hsnuturia.  Tartar  emetic  hu 
been  used  with  good  restdts. 


n.    DIBEASEa  OATTSED  BT  0E8T0DE&— T^BMIASIS 

Man  harbors  the  adult  parasites  in  the  small  intestine,  the  larval  forms 
in  the  muscles  and  solid  organs. 

1.     INTESTINAL  CE8T0DES;   TAPEWORMS 

Tenia  loliun  (toA  Tapeworm). — This  is  not  a  conmion  form  in  the 
United  States  and  is  more  frequent  in  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  When 
mature  it  is  from  6  to  13  feet  in  length.  The  head  is  small,  round,  not  so 
large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  provided  with  four  sucking  disks  and  a  double 
row  of  booklets;  hence  it  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  form  in 
man,  the  armed  tapeworm.  To  the  head  succeeds  a  narrow,  thread-like  neck, 
then  the  segments,  or  proglottides,  as  they  are  called.  The  segments  possess 
both  male  and  female  generative  organs,  and  at  about  the  four-hundred-asd- 
fiftieth  they  become  mature  and  contain  ripe  ova.  The  worm  attains  its  full 
growth  in  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  months,  after  which  time  the  seg- 
ments are  continuously  shed  and  appear  in  the  stools.  The  segments  are 
about  1  cm.  in  length  and  from  7  to  8  mm.  in  breadth.  Pressed  between  glass 
plates  the  uterus  is  seen  as  a  median  stem  with  about  eight  to  fourteen  lateral  . 
branches.  There  are  many  thousands  of  ova  in  each  ripe  segment,  and  each 
ovum  consists  of  a  firm  shell,  inside  of  which  is  a  little  embryo,  prorided  with 
six  booklets.  The  segments  are  continuously  passed,  and  if  the  ova  are  to 
attain  furttier  development  they  must  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  either  of  a 
pig,  or  of  man  himself.  The  egg-shells  are  digested,  the  siz-hooked  embryos 
become  free,  and  passing  from  the  stomach  reach  various  parts  of  the  body  (tba 
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)ivar,  maiclw,  brain,  or  e;e),  when  they  develop  into  the  larrte  or  ^sticerci. 
A  bog  DBder  tbeie  circtunitsnwa  is  said  to  be  meiuMt  and  the  cysticerci  are 
spoken  of  as  measles  or  Madder  wonns. 

Tvnia  solium  reeeived  its  name  because  it  vas  thought  to  exist  as  a  soli- 
tary parasite  in  the  bowel,  but  two  or  three  or  even  more  worms  may  occur. 

Taenia  laginata  or  Kediooanellata  (TTnamied,  Fbt,  or  Beef  Tapeworm). — 
This  is  a  longer  and  larger  parasite  than  Tania  salium.  It  is  certainly  the 
oommoD  tapeworm  of  North  America.  According  to  B^renger-F^raud  it  has 
spread  rapidly  in  western  Europe,  owing  probably  to  the  importation  of  beef 
and  lire-stoek  from  the  Mediterranean  basin.  It  may  attain  a  length  of  15  or 
20  foet,  or  more.  The  head  is  large  in  comparison  with  that  of  Tcenia  solium, 
and  measures  over  3  mm.  in  breadth.  It  is  square-shaped  and  provided  with 
four  large  sucking  disks,  but  there  are  no  booklets.  The  ripe  segments  are 
from  17  to  IB  mm.  in  length  and  from  8  to  10  mm.  in  breadth.  The  uterus 
oonsists  of  a  median  stem  with  from  fifteen  to  thirty-five  lateral  brancheu, 
which  are  given  o£F  more  dichotomously  than  in  Tttnia  aoUttm.  The  ova  are 
somewhat  larger,  and  the  shell  is  thicker,  but  the  two  forms  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  by  their  ova-  The  ripe  figments  are  passed  as  in  Tcenia  soliam, 
and  are  ingested  by  cattle,  in  the  fle^  or  organs  of  which  the  eggs  develop 
into  the  bladder  worms  or  cysticerci. 

Of  other  forms  of  tapewonn  may  be  mentioned: 

Dipylidinm  caninnm. — A  small  parasite  common  in  the  dog  and  occa- 
sionally found  in  man ;  the  larvte  develop  in  the  lice  and  fleas  of  the  dog. 

Hymfaalayli  dlminvtft. — This  small  oeetode  was  found  in  the  intestine 
of  a  child  in  Boston,  and  has  since  been  met  with  in  twelve  cases  (Ransom). 
It  is  comniDn  in  rats.    The  larvae  develop  in  moths  and  beettes. 

Hymenolepis  nana  occurs  not  infrequently  in  Italy.  It  is  not  very  un- 
common in  the  United  States  (Stiles).  The  Doivainea  madagcacarienaia  is  a 
rare  form. 

Tenia  oonfnaa,  a  new  species  described  by  Ward. 

Dibttthrioeepbalna  latos. — A  cestode  worm  found  in  oertatin  districts 
bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  in  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  in  Japan.  Nicker- 
son  has  shown  that  it  is  common  in  the  Northwestern  States,  especially  among 
the  Finns,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  fiali  in  the  Great  Lakea  have  become 
infected,  as  cases  have  increased  of  late  years.  The  parasite  is  large  and  long, 
measuring  from  25  to  80  feet  or  more,  [ts  head  is  different  from  that  of  the 
taenia,  as  it  possesses  two  lateral  grooves  or  pits  and  has  no  booklets.  The 
larvae  develop  in  the  peritoneum  and  muscles  of  the  pike  and  other  fish,  and 
grow  into  the  adult  worm  when  eaten  by  man. 

^na)it«mi  of  T^icworm  Infection. — These  parasites  are  found  at  all  ages. 

They  are  not  uncommon  in  children  and  are  occasionally  found  in  sucklings. 

W.  T,  Plant  refers  to  a  number  of  cases  in  children  under  two  years,  and  there 

.  is  one  in  the  literature  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  tapeworm  was  found  in 

an  infant  five  days  old  I 

The  parasites  may  cause  no  disturbance  and  are  rarely  dangerous.  A 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  worm  is  generally  a  source  of  worry  and 
aniiety;  the  patient  may  have  conaiderable  distress  and  complain  of  abdominal 
pqins,  nausea,  diarrhoea,  and  sometimea  aniemia.  Occasionally  the  appetite 
is  ravenous.    In  women  and  in  nervoua  patients  the  constitutional  disturb- 
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ance  maj  be  coneiderAble,  and  we  not  infiequentl;  6M  great  mental  depres- 
sion and  CTen  hypochondria.  Various  nervous  phenomena,  such  as  ohorfea, 
conTolaions,  or  epilepsy,  are  beliered  to  be  caused  by  the  parasitbs.  Sach 
effects,  hovever,  are  very  rare.  The  Dibothriccephalus  may  caUse  a  MVert 
tad  even  fatal  form  of  anemia,  which  has  been  described  fully  in  the  mono- 
graph of  Schaumann,  of  Helaingfoig.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  metabolic 
products  of  the  worm  may  have  in  some  caae»8  hemolytic  action.  Edsiaophilia 
may  occur. 

Diair>iotis. — The  diagnosis  is  never  doubtful.  The  presence  of  the  s^- 
raents  is  distinctive  and  the  ova  may  be  recognized  in  the  stools.  As  regards 
the  variety  the  ripe  segments  of  Twnia  sagxnaia  are  larger  and  broader,  and 
show  differences  in  the  generative  system  as  already  mentioned. 

Prophylaxis.— This  is  most  important  and  careful  attention  should  be 
given  to  three  points.  First,  all  tapeworm  segments  sbolild  be  burned ;  they 
should  never  be  thrown  into  the  water-closet  or  outside;  secondly,  carefill  in- 
spection of  meat  at  the  abattoirs;  and,  thirdly,  cooking  the  meat  sufSciently 
to  bill  the  parasites. 

In  the  case  of  the  beef  measles,  the  distribution  of  the  parasites^  as  given 
by  Ostertag,  shows  that  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  miloh  more  frequently 
affected  than  other  parts — 3fi0  times — while  other  organs  Were  infected  but 
55  times.  Sometimes  there  ate  instances  of  general  infection.  Gold  storage 
kills  the  cysticercus  usually  within  three  weeks.  The  meAsles  are  more  feadily 
overlooked  in  beef  than  in  pork,  as  they  do  not  present  such  an  opaque  white 
color. 

In  the  examination  of  hogs  for  cysticerci  "particular  stress  should  be 
laid  upon  the  tongue,  the  mdsclee  of  maatictltion,  and  the  tntiseles  ot  the 
shoulder,  iieck,  and  diaphragm"  (Stilci).  They  may  be  seen  very  easily 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue.  American  hogs  are  comp&rativ&ljr 
free.  In  Prussia  one  hog  is  infected  in  about  etety  £37.  Specimens  have 
been  found  alive  twenty-nine  days  after  slaughtering.  lb  the  examination 
of  1,000  hogs  in  Montreal,  76  instances  of  cysticerci  were  found. 

Treatment. — Three  d^s  should  be  given  to  preparation  for  treatment, 
whatever  drug  is  employed.  For  two  days  the  patient  should  take  soft  food 
and  the  third  day  liquids  only.  The  bowels  should  be  well  moved  by  castot 
oil  taken  each  evenibg  and  a  saline  in  the  morning  if  necessary.  Unlees  the 
bowels  have  moved  freely  an  enema  eboUld  be  given.  On  the  third  night  a 
laxative,  such  as  cascara,  should  be  taken.  There  are  many  drugs,  but  male 
fern  is  usually  the  most  reliable,  given  in  the  form  of  the  oleoresin.  This  is 
taken  early  in  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  before  any  food  is  taken.  The 
nsual  dose  is  Si  (4  c.  c),  which  is  repeated  in  an  hour.  It  may  be  given  in 
capsules  or  in  glycerine  (3  ss,  16  c  c).  If  there  is  fear  of  nausea  a  cnp 
of  coffee  may  be  taken  before  the  drug.  The  drug  may  be  given  by  the 
duodraial  tube.  After  taking  the  male  fern  the  petietlt  should  femain  qniet 
and  resist  any  desire  to  vomit.  One  hour  after  the  second  dose  of  male  fetn 
a  full  dose  of  saline  is  taken  (magnesium  or  sodium  sulphate,  ot  toagtleeiuln 
citrate),  and  an  hour  later  a  second  dose  if  the  bowels  have  not  moved.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  daring  the  expulsion  of  the  worm,  which  should  be  passed 
into  a  chamber  containing  wat«r  at  about  the  body  iemperatufe,  a  practice 
reconuaended  by  Celsua.  .       -,  .  »    .      *         — 
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The  pomegranftte  root  is  a  very  efficient  remedy,  and  ma;  be  gi'*eD  u  an 
infuBion  of  the  bark,  3  ounces  of  which  ma;  be  macerated  in  10  oancea  of 
water  and  leduced  to  one-half  by  evaporation.  The  entire  quantity  is  taken 
in  divided  doses.  It  occasionally  produces  colic,  bat  is  very  effective.  The 
active  principle,  pelletierine,  is  employed  as  the  tannate,  given  in  doses  of 
6  to  8  or  even  10  grains  (0.4  to  0,6  gm.),  and  followed  in  an  hoar  by  a  purge. 

Pumpkin  seeds  are  sometimes  efficient.  Three  or  four  ounces  should  be 
carefully  bruised,  macerated  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  the  entire  quantity 
taken  and  followed  in  an  hour  by  a  purge.  Of  other  remedies,  cusso,  naph- 
thalein  (gr,  v,  0.3  gm.),  and  thymol  (gr.  v,  0.3  gm.  daily  for  a  week)  may  be 
mentioned.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  remedies  is  effectual  when  one  fails. 
In  children  the  use  of  pumpkin  seeds  or  pelletierine  is  generally  best.  One 
cause  of  failure  ie  the  use  of  drugs  which  are  old  and  inert. 

Unless  the  head  ia  brought  away,  the  parasite  continues  to  grow,  and 
within  a  few  months  the  segments  again  appear.  Some  cases  are  extraordi- 
narily obstinate.  Doubtless  almost  everything  depends  upon  the  exposure  of 
the  worm.  The  head  and  neck  may  be  thoroughly  protected  beneath  the 
valvule  conniventes,  in  which  case  the  remedies  may  not  act.  Owing  to  its 
armature  Ttema  solium  is  more  difficult  to  expel.  It  is  probable  ^t  no 
degree  of  peristalsis  can  dislodge  the  head,  and  unless  the  worm  is  killed  it 
does  not  let  go  its  firm  hold.  Owing  to  the  danger  of  cysticercoaia,  treatment 
should  not  be  delayed  in  case  of  infection  vrith  Tctma  aoUvm. 

2.     80UATIC  TMNIABtB 

Whereas  adult  tsenia  may  give  rise  to  little  or  no  disturbance,  and  rarely, 
if  ever,  prove  directly  fatal,  the  affections  caused  by  the  larvge  or  immature 
forms  in  the  solid  organs  are  serious.  There  are  two  chief  cestode  larvae 
known  to  frequent  man:  (a)  the  Cysticercut  ceUuloace,  the  larva  of  Tama 
solium,  and  (b)  the  Echinococcus,  the  larva  of  Tania  echituicoccus.  The 
Cysticerctts  tcmia  aagitutta  has  been  found  very  rarely  in  man. 

CyitioeroaB  oelloIoMk. — When  man  accidentally  takes  into  his  stomach 
the  ripe  ova  of  Tcenia,  solium  he  is  liable  to  become  the  intermediate  host, 
a  part  usually  played  for  this  tapeworm  by  the  pig.  This  may  occur  in  an 
individual  the  subject  of  Tania  solium,  in  which  case  the  mature  proglottides 
either  themselves  wander  into  the  stomecb  or  are  forced  into  the  organ  in 
attacks  of  prolonged  vomiting.  The  accidental  ingestion  from  the  outside 
of  a  few  ova  is  quite  possible,  and  the  liability  of  infection  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  in  handling  the  segments  of  the  worm. 

The  symptoms  depend  entirely  upon  the  number  of  ova  ingested  and  the 
localities  reached.  In  the  hog  the  cysticerci  produce  very  little  disturbance. 
The  muscles,  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  brain  may  be  swarming  with  the 
"measles,"  as  they  are  called,  and  yet  the  nutrition  is  maintained  and  the 
animal  does  not  appear  to  he  seriously  incommoded.  In  the  invasion  period, 
'  if  large  numbers  of  the  parasites  are  taken,  there  ia,  in  all  probability,  con- 
atitutional  disturbance;  certainly  this  is  seen  in  the  calf,  when  fed  with  the 
ripe  segments  of  Tania  aaginata. 

In  man  a  few  cysticerci  lodged  beneath  the  skin  or  in  the  muscles  give 
no  trouble,  and  in  time  the  larvie  die  and  become  calcified.    They  are  occa- 
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BionaUy  found  in  dissection  subjects  or  in  post  mortems  as  ovoid  white  bodies 
in  the  muBcleB  or  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  America  they  are  very  rare.  We 
have  seen  but  two  instances  in  post  mortem  experience.  Depending  on  the 
number  and  the  locality 'specially  affected,  the  symptoms  may  be  grouped  into 
graieral,  cerebro-spinal,  and  ocular.  In  155  cases  compiled  by  Stiles,  the 
parasite  in  117  was  found  in  the  brain,  in  32  in  the  muscles,  in  9  in  the  heart, 
in  3  in  the  lungs,  subcutaneously  in  5,  in  the  liver  in  2. 

1.  Qenebal. — As  a  rule  the  invasion  of  the  larvie  in  man,  unless  in  very 
large  numbers,  does  not  cause  very  de&iite  symptoms.  It  occasionally  hap- 
pens, however,  that  a  striking  picture  is  produced.  A  patient  was  admitted 
very  stiff  and  helpless,  so  much  so  that  he  had  to  be  assisted  upstairs  and 
into  bed.  He  complained  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  extremities  and 
general  weakness,  so  that  at  first  he  was  thought  to  have  a  peripheral  neuritis. 
At  the  examination,  however,  a  number  of  painful  subcutaneous  nodules  were 
discovered,  which  proved  on  excision  to  be  the  cysticerci.  Altogether  75  could 
be  felt  Bubcutaneously,  and  from  the  soreness  and  stiffness  they  probably  ex- 
isted in  large  numbers  in  the  muscles.  There  were  none  in  his  eyes,  and  be 
had  no  btain  symptoms. 

2.  Cebebbo^final. — Bemarkable  symptoms  may  result  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  cysticerci  in  the  brain  and  cord.  In  the  silent  region  .they  may 
be  abundant  without  producing  any  eymptoms.  In  the  ventricles  of  the  brain 
the  cysticerci  may  attain  a  considerable  size,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  regions 
in  which  they  are  unrestrained  in  their  growth,  as  in  the  peritoneum,  the 
bladder-like  body  grows  freely.  When  in  the  fourth  ventricle  remarkable  irri- 
tative symptoms  may  be  produced.  In  1884  the  senior  author  saw  with 
Friedlander  in  Berlin  a  case  from  Biess's  wards  in  which  during  life  there 
had  been  symptoms  of  diabetes  and  anomalous  nervous  symptoms.  Post 
mortem,  the  cysticercns  was  found  beneath  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  pressing 
upon  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle, 

3.  OouiiAK. — Since  von  Graefe  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  cysticer- 
cns  in  the  vitreous  humor  many  cases  have  been  placed  on  record,  as  it  is  a 
condition  easily  recognized. 

Except  in  the  eye,  the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  made ;  when  the  cysticerci 
are  subcutaneous  one  may  be  excised.  It  is  possible  that  when  numerous 
throughout  the  muscles  they  may  be  seen  under  the  tongue,  in  which  situa- 
tion they  may  exist  in  the  pig  in  numbers. 

Eoiunoooociu  or  Hydatid  Biteau. — The  hydatid  worms  or  echinococci  are 
the  larvK  of  Ttenia  echinococcus  of  the  dog.'  This  is  a  tiny  cestode  not  more 
tiian  4  or  5  mm.  in  length,  consisting  of  only  three  or  four  segments,  of  which 
the  terminal  one  alone  is  mature,  and  has  a  length  of  about  2  mm.  and  a 
breadth  of  0.6  mm.  The  bead  is  email  and  provided  with  four  sucking  disks 
and  a  roetellum  with  a  double  row  of  booklets.  This  is  an  exceedingly  rare 
parasite  in  the  dog.  Cobbold  states  that  be  has  never  met  with  a  natural  speci- 
men in  Englaod.  Leidy  had  not  one  in  hie  large  collection;  Curtice,  of 
Washington,  found  it  once  in  an  American  dog.  The  vrorms  are  so  small 
that  they  may  be  readily  overlooked,  since  they  form  small,  white,  thread-like 
bodies  closely  adherent  among  the  villi  of  the  small  intestines.  The  ripe  Kg- 
ment  contains  about  5,000  eggs,  which  attain  their  development  in  the  solid 
organs  pf  various  animals,  particularly  the  hog  and  ox,  more  rarely  the  horse 
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and  the  sheap.  In  soma  coontries  man  is  an  intermediate  host,  owing  to 
accidental  ingeBtiim  of  tiw  ova. 

C&vxLOPiTENT. — Tlie  littje  Biz-hooked  enibrjo,  freed  from  the  e^-ehell  by 
digestion,  burrovs  through  the  intestinal  wall  and  reaches  the  peritoneal  cav- 
itj  or  the  muscles;  it  may  enter  the  portal  yassela  and  bo  carried  to  the  liver. 
It  may  enter  the  systemic  T«sBelB,  and,  passing  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  as  it 
is  protoplasmic  and  elastic,  may  reach  the  brain  or  other  parts.  Once  having 
reachad  its  destination,  it  undergoes  the  following  changes:  The  booklets 
disappear  and  the  Uttle  embryo  is  gradually  converted  into  a  small  cyst  which 
prestnts  two  distinct  layers — an  esternal,  laminated,  cnticular  membrane  or 
capeale,  and  an  internal,  granular,  parenohymatoua  layer,  the  endocyst.  Tlie 
little  cyst  or  vesicle  contains  a  clear  fluid.  There  is  more  or  lees  reaction  in 
the  neighboring  tissues,  and  thq  cyst  in  time  has  a  fibrous  investment.  When 
this  primary  cyst  or  vesicle  has  attained  a  certain  sise,  buds  develop  from  the 
parenchymatous  layer,  which  are  gradually  converted  into  cysts,  presenting 
a  struotars  identical  with  t^at  of  the  original  <^8t;  namely,  an  elastic 
chitinouf  membrane  lined  vrith  a  granular  parenchymatous  layer.  These  sec- 
ondary or  daughter  cysts  are  at  first  connected  with  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  primary  cyst,  but  are  soon  set  free.  In  this  way  the  parent  cyst  as  it 
grows  may  contain  a  dozen  or  more  daughter  cyste.  Inside  these  daughter 
oysta  a  similar  process  may  occur,  and  from  buds  in  the  walls  granddaughter 
cysts  are  developed.  From  the  granular  layer  of  the  parent  and  daughter 
cysts  buds  arise  which  develop  into  brood  capsules.  From  the  lining  mem- 
brane  the  little  outgrowths  arise  and  gradually  develop  iuto  bodies  known  as 
Boolfces;  which  represent  in  reality  the  head  of  the  T.  echinococcus  and  present 
four  sucking  dieke  and  a  circle  of  booklets.  Each  ^olez  is  capable  when 
transferred  to  the  intestines  of  a  dog  of  developing  into  an  adult  tape- 
worm. The  difference  between  the  ovum  of  an  ordinary  tapeworm,  such 
as  T.  solium,  and  T.  echinococcus  is  in  this  way  very  striking.  In  the  former 
case  the  ovum  develops  into  a  single  larva — Ci/sticercus  cullalosa — whereas  the 
egg  of  T.  eokinococcug  develops  into  a  cyst  which  is  capable  of  multiplying 
enormously  and  from  the  lining  membrane  of  which  millions  of  larval  tape- 
worms develop.  Ordinarily  in  man  the  development  of  the  echinococcus  takes 
place  as  above  mentioned  and  by  an  endogenous  form  in  which  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  cysts  are  contained  within  the  primary;  but  in  animals  the  forma- 
tion may  be  different,  as  the  buds  from  the  primary  cyst  penetrate  between  the 
layers  and  develop  eitemally,  forming  the  exogenous  variety.  A  third  form 
is  the  multilocular  echinococcus,  in  which  form  the  primary  cyst  buds  develop 
which  are  cut  off  completely  and  are  surrounded  by  thick  capsules  of  a  connec- 
tive tissue,  which  join  togettier  and  nltiroately  form  a  hard  mass  represented 
by  stnmds  of  connective  tissue  inclosing  alveolar  spaces  about  the  size  of  peas 
or  a  Uttle  larger.  In  these  spaces  are  found  the  remnants  of  the  echinoooocus 
cyst,  occasionally  the  scolices  or  booklets,  but  they  are  often  sterile. 

The  fluid  is  limpid,  non-albuminoue ;  specific  gravity  1.005  to  1.009,  occa- 
sionally higher.  It  may  contain  sugar  and  succinic  acid,  and,  after  repeated 
tapping  of  the  cyst,  albumin.  When  not  degenerated  the  hydatid  heads  or 
the  characteristic  booklets  are  found  in  the  contents  of  the  cyst. 

Chanobs  IK  THB  Ctst. — It  is  not  known  definitely  how  long  the  echino- 
ooocns  remains  alive,  probably  many  years,  possibly  as  long  as  twenty  years. 
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The  most  common  change  ie  death  and  the  gradual  inBpiBsatiou  of  the  contents 
and  conrereiou  of  the  cyat  into  a  masi  containing  putty-like  granuUr  mate- 
rial which  may  be  partially  calcified.  Remnants  of  the  chitinouB  cyst  wall 
or  booklets  may  be  found.  These  obsolete  hydatid  cyste  are  not  infre<iuently 
found  in  the  liver.  A  more  eerioiu  termination  is  rupture,  which  may  take 
place^into  a  serous  sac,  or  perforation  may  take  place  externally  when  the 
cysts  are  discharged,  as  into  the  bronchi  or  alimentary  canal  or  urinary 
passages.  More  unfavorable  are  the  instances  in  which  rupture  occurs  into 
the  bile-passages  or  into  the  inferior  cava.  Recovery  may  follow  the  rupture 
and  discharge  of  the  hydatids  externally-  Sudden  death  has  been  known  to 
follow  the  ruptare.  A  third  and  very  aerious  mode  of  termination  is  sup- 
puration, which  may  occur  spontaneously  or  follow  rupture  and  is  found 
moat  frequently  in  the  liver. 

GeooK&PHlOAj.  DuTRiBUnoN. — The  disease  prevails  most  extensively  in 
those  countries  in  which  man  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  dog,  par- 
ticularly when,  as  in  Australia,  the  dogs  are  used  for  herding  aheep,  the 
animal  in  which  the  larval  form  of  T.  eehtaocoecug  is  most  often  found.  In 
Iceland  the  cases  are  numerous^  In  Europe  the  disease  is  not  uncommon. 
In  Great  Britain  and  in  North  America  it  is  rare,  and  a  majority  of  the  cases 
are  in  foreigners.  Statistics  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  America  have 
been  published  by  Osier  (1882),  Sommer  {1895-'96),  and  Lyon  (1903),  who 
collected  341  cases.  Of  these,  136  cases  were  in  foreigners;  in  92  the  nation- 
ality was  not  stated;  10  were  negroes;  S  Canadians,  and  only  1  a  native  Amer- 
ican, Fifty-Biz  cases  occurred  in  Manitoba,  where  there  is  a  settlement  of  Ice- 
landers, who  brought  the  disease  with  them.  Only  one  instance  is  known' 
in  a  Canadian-bom  offspring  of  an  Icelandic  emigrant. 

DiSTBiBUTiON  IN  THE  BoBT. — Of  1,634  caees  in  the  Btatistics  of  Davaine, 
Bocker,  Finsen,  and  Neisser,  the  parasite  existed  in  the  liver  in  820;  in  the 
long  or  pleura  in  137 ;  in  the  abdominal  organs,  including  the  kidneys,  bladder, 
and  genitalia,  in  334;  in  the  nervous  system  in  122.;  in  the  circulatory  system 
in  43 ;  in  other  organs  179.  Of  the  241  cases  in  Lyon's  series  in  America 
the  liver  was  the  seat  in  177,  and  the  omentum,  peritoneal  cavity,  and  mesen- 
tery in  26.  In  11  cases  cysts  were  passed  per  rectum,  in  7  cases  cysts  or 
booklets  were  expectorated,  and  in  2  cases  passed  per  uiethram. 

Stuftous. — 1.  Bydaiids  of  the  Liv»r. — Small  cysts  may  cause  no  dis^ 
tarbance;  large  and  growing  cysts  produce  signs  of  tumor  of  the  liver  with 
great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ.  Naturally  the  physical  signs  depend 
much  upon  the  situation  of  the  growth.  Near  the  anterior  auriace  in  the 
epigastric  region  the  tumor  may  form  a  distinct  prominence  and  have  a  tense, 
firm  feeling,  sometimes  with  fluctuation.  A  not  infrequent  situation  is  to 
the  left  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  the  resulting  tumor  pushing  up  the  heart 
and  causing  an  extensive  area  of  dnlness  in  the  lower  sternal  and  left  hypo- 
chondriac regions.  In  the  right  lobe,  if  the  tumor  is  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face, the  enlargement  of  the  organ  is  chiefly  upward  into  the  pleura  and  the 
vertical  area  of  diilness  in  the  posterior  axillary  line  is  increased.  Super- 
ficial cysts  may  give  what  ie  known  as  the  hydatid  fremitus.  If  the  tumor 
is  palpated  lightly  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  and  percussed  at  the  same 
time  with  those  of  the  right,  there  is  felt  a  vibration  or  trembling  movement 
which  persists  for  a  certain  time.    It  is  not  always  present,  and  it  is  doubtfiU. 
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whether  it  is  peculiar  to  the  hydatid  tumore  or  due  to  the  colliaion  of  the 
daughter  cyets.  Very  large  cyats  are  accompanied  by  feelings  of  preBBure  or 
dragging  in  the  hepatic  region,  sometimes  actual  pain.  The  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  is  at  first  good  and  the  nutrition  little,  if  at  all,  interfered 
with.  Unless  some  of  the  accidents  already  referred  to  occur,  the  symptoms 
may  be  trifling  and  due  only  to  the  pressure  or  weight  of  the  tumor. 

Historically,  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  is  that  of  the  first  Lord 
Shaftesbury  {Achitopel),  who  had  a  tumor  below  the  costal  border  for  many 
years.  It  suppurated  and  was  opened  by  the  philosopher  John  Locke,  his 
physician,  who  describes  with  great  detail  the  escape  of  Uie  bladder-like  bodies. 
Among  the  Shaftesbury  papers  in  the  Record  Office  are  several  other  casea 
collected  by  Locke;  the  disease  may  have  been  more  coomion  in  England  at 
that  period. 

Suppuration  of  the  cyst  changes  the  picture  into  one  of  pyemia.  Ttiere 
are  rigors,  sweats,  more  or  less  jaundice,  and  rapid  loss  of  weight.  Perfora- 
tion may  occur  into  the  stomach,  colon,  pleura,  bronchi,  or  externally,  and  in 
some  instances  recovery  has  taken  place.  Perforation  has  occurred  into  the 
pericardium  and  inferior  vena  cava;  in  the  latter  case  the  daughter  cysta  have 
been  found  in  the  heart,  plugging  the  tricuspid  orifice  and  pulmonary  artery. 
Perforation  of  the  bile-passages  causes  intense  jaundice,  and  may  lead  to  sup- 
purative cholan^tis. 

An  interesting  symptom  connected  with  the  rupture  of  hydatid  cysts  is 
the  occurrence  of  urticaria,  which  may  also  follow  aspiration  of  the  cysts. 
Brieger  separated  a  highly  toxic  material  from  the  fluid,  and  to  it  the  symp- 
'toms  of  poisoning  may  be  due. 

Diagtuma. — Cysts  of  moderate  size  may  exist  without  producing  symp- 
toms. Large  multiple  echinococci  may  cause  great  enlargement  with  irregu- 
larity of  the  outline,  and  such  a  condition  persisting  for  any  time  with  re- 
tention of  the  health  and  strength  suggests  hydatid  disease.  An  irregular, 
painless  enlargement,  particularly  in  the  left  lobe,  or  the  presence  of  a  large, 
smooth,  fluctuating  tumor  in  the  epigastric  region  is  suggestive,  and  in  this 
situation,  when  accessible  to  palpation,  it  gives  a  sensation  of  a  smooth  elastic 
growth  and  possibly  also  the  hydatid  tremor.  When  suppuration  occurs  the 
clinical  picture  is  really  that  of  abscess,  and  only  the  existence  of  previous 
enlargement,  of  the  liver  with  good  health  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
suppuration  was  associated  with  hydatids.  Syphilis  may  produce  irregular 
enlargement  without  much  disturbance  in  the  health,  sometimes  also  a  very 
definite  tumor  in  the  epigastric  region,  but  this  is  usually  firm  and  not  fluctu- 
ating. The  clinical  features  may  simulate  cancer  very  closely.  In  one  case 
the  liver  was  greatly  enlarged  and  there  were  many  nodular  tumors  in  the 
abdomen.  The  post  mortem  showed  enormous  suppurating  hydatid  cysts  in 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  which  had  perforated  the  stomach  in  two  places  and 
also  the  duodenum.  The  omentum,  mesentery,  and  pelvis  also  contained  nu- 
merous cysts.  As  a  rule,  the  clinical  course  suffices  to  separate  it  clearly  from 
cancer.  Dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder  and  hydronephrosis  have  been  mis- 
taken for  hydatid  disease.  In  the  former  the  mobility  of  the  tumor,  its  shape, 
and  the  mucoid  character  of  the  contents  suffice  for  the  diagnosis.  In  some 
instances  of  hydronephrosis  only  the  exploratory  puncture  could  distinguish 
between  the  conditions.    More  frequent  is  the  mistake  of  i-oiifoundin^  a 
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hydatid  cyst  of  the  right  lobe  pushing  up  the  pleura  with  pleural  effusion  of 
the  right  aide.  The  heart  may  be  dislocated,  the  hver  depressed,  and  dul- 
Iie8a>  feeble  breathing,  and  diminished  fremitus  are  present  in  both  condi- 
tiona.  Frericbs  lays  stress  upon  the  different  character  of  the  line  of  dul- 
0688 ;  in  the  echiuococcus  cyst  the  upper  limit  preBents  a  curved  line,  the 
maximnm  of  which  is  usually  in  the  scapular  region.  Suppurative  pleurisy 
may  be  caused  by  the  perforation  of  the  cyst.  If  adhesions  result,  the  per- 
foration takes  place  into  the  lung,  and  fragments  of  the  cysts  or  small  daugh- 
ter cysts  may  be  coughed  up.  For  diagnostic  purposes  the  exploratory  prmc- 
tnre  should  be  used.  The  fluid  is  usually  perfectly  clear  or  slightly  opalescent, 
the  reaction  is  neutral,  and  the  specific  gravity  varies  from  1,005  to  1.009. 
It  is  non-albuminous,  but  contains  chlorides  and  sometimes  traces  of  sugar. 
Booklets  may  be  found  in  the  clear  fluid  or  in  the  suppurating  cysts.  T^ey 
are  sometimes  absent,  however,  as  the  cyst  may  be  sterile. 

3.  Eckinococcua  of  the  ReapinUory  System, — Of  809  cases  of  single  hy- 
datid cyst  collected  by  Thomas  in  Australia,  the  lung  was  affected  in  134 
cases.  Of  S41  American  cases,  in  16  the  pleura  or  lung  was  affected.  The 
larvee  may  develop  primarily  in  the  pleura  and  attain  a  large  size.  The 
symptoms  are  at  first  those  of  Compression  of  the  lung  and  dislocation  of  the 
heart  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  fluid  in  the  pleura.  The  line  of  dul- 
nesfi  may  be  quite  irregular.  As  in  the  echiuococcus  of  the  liver,  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  may  be  excellent  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  extensive 
disease.  Pleurisy  is  rarely  excited.  The  cysts  may  become  inflamed  and 
perforate  the  chest  wall.  Gary  and  Lyon  analyzed  40  cases  of  primary 
ecluDococcus  cyst  of  the  pleura;  death  results  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  from 
the  toxemia  following  the  rupture  and  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  or  from 
the  sepsis  following  suppuration. 

Echinococci  occur  more  frequently  in  the  lung  than  in  the  pleura.  If 
small,  they  may  exist  for  some  time  without  causing  serious  symptoms.  In 
their  growth  they  compress  the  lung  and  sooner  or  later  lead  to  inflamma- 
tory processes,  often  to  gangrene,  and  the  formation  of  cavities  which  connect 
with  the  bronchi.  Fragments  of  membrane  or  small  cysts  may  be  expectorated. 
Hemorrhage  is  not  infrequent.  Perforation  into  the  pleura  with  empyema 
is  conmion.  A  majority  of  the  cases  are  regarded  during  life  as  tuberculosis 
or  gangrene,  and  it  is  only  the  detection  of  the  characteristic  membranes  or 
the  booklets  which  leads  to  the  diagnosis.  Of  a  series  of  31  cases,  17  recov- 
ered; 5  of  the  cases  suppurated  (C.  H.  Fleming,  Victoria). 

3.  Echinococcus  of  tke  Kidneys. — In  the  collected  statistics  referred  to 
above  the  geoito-urinary  system  comes  second  as  the  seat  of  hydatid  disease, 
thoo^  here  the  affection  is  rare  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  liver.  Of 
the  S41  American  cases,  there  were  17  in  which  the  kidneys  or  bladder  were 
involved.  The  kidney  may  be  converted  into  an  enormous  cyst  resembling  a 
hydronephrosis.  The  diagnoaia  is  only  possible  by  puncture  and  examination 
of  the  fluid.  The  cyst  may  perforate  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  por- 
tions of  the  membrane  or  cysts  may  be  discharged  with  the  urine,  sometimes 
producing  renal  colic.  In  one  case  for  many  months  the  patient  passed  at 
intervals  numbers  of  small  cysts  with  the  urine.  The  general  health  was 
little  if  at  all  disturbed,  except  by  the  attacks  of  colic  during  the  passage  of 
the  parasite*. 
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4.  Bchinococcus  of  Ike  Nervous  Systetn. — The  commoQ  cystic  disease  of 
the  choroidal  plexuses  has  been  mistaken  for  hydatids.  Davies  Thomas,  of 
Australia,  tabulated  97  cases,  iaeludiug  some  of  the  Cyeticereus  eelluleste. 
According  to  his  statistics,  the  cyst  is  more  common  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  side,  and  is  more  frequent  in  the  cerebrum. 

The  symptoms,  very  indefinite,  as  a  rule  are  those  of  tumor.  Persistent 
headache,  convulsions,  either  limited  or  general,  and  gradually  developing 
blindness  have  been  proinineut  features  in  many  cases. 

XnltilOonlar  Ecliiiiocoociis. — This  form  merits  a  brief  description,  as  it 
differs  so  remarkably  from  the  usual  type.  It  has  been  met  with  only  iu 
Bavaria,  Wiirttemberg,  the  adjacent  districts  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the 
Tyrol,  PoBsett  reported  13  cases  from  von  Hokitensky's  clinic  at  Innsbruck. 
In  the  United  States  a  few  cases  have  been  deecrib^  chieSy  in  Germans. 
Delafield  and  Frudden's  patient  had  lived  there  five  years,  and  for  a  year 
before  his  death  had  been  jaundiced.  A  fluctuating  tumor  was  found  in  the 
right  flank,  apparently  connected  with  the  liver.  This  was  opened,  and  death 
followed  from  hremorrhage.  In  Oertel's  case  the  patient  had  lived  there  ten 
years.  He  was  deeply  jaundiced,  and  bad  a  tumor  mass  at  the  right  border 
of  the  liver,  which  was  enlai^^.  Bacon  reeeoted  a  cyet  from  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver.  The  primary  tumor  ptesents  irregularly  formed  cavities  separated 
from  each  other  by  strands  of  connective  tissue,  and  lined  with  the  echinococcus 
membrane.  The  cavities  are  filled  witii  a  gelatinous  material,  so  that  the  tumor 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  an  alveolar  colloid  cancer.  It  is  possible 
that  a  special  form  of  t«eia  echinococcus  represents  the  adult  type  of  this 
peculiar  parasite.  This  form  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  liver,  and 
the  symptoms  resemble  more  those  of  tumor  or  cirrhosis.  The  liver  is,  ai3  a 
rule,  enlarged  and  smooth,  not  irregular  as  in  the  ordinary  ecfainococcus. 
Jaundice  is  common  and  the  spleen  is  usually  enlarged;  there  is  progressive 
emaciation  and  toward  the  dose  h«emorrbages  are  common. 

Treatment  of  Eehineeocoiu  DiMaM. — Medicines  are  of  no  avail.  Post 
mortem  reports  show  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  parasite 
dies  and  the  cyst  becomes  harndess.  Operative  measures  should  be  resorted 
to  when  the  cyst  is  large  or  troubtesonte.  The  simple  aspiration  of  the  con- 
tents has  been  successful  iu  a  number  of  cases,  and  may  be  tried  before  the 
more  radical  procedure  of  incision  and  evacuation  of  the  cysts.  Suppuration 
has  occasionally  followed  the  puncture.  Injections  into  the  eac  should  not 
be  practised.  Surgeons  open  and  evacuate  the  echinococcus  cysta  with  great 
boldness,  and  the  Australian  records,  which  are  the  most  numerous  and  impor- 
tant on  this  subject,  show  that  recovery  is  the  rale  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases.  Suppurative  cysts  in  the  liver  should  be  treated  as  abscess.  The  treat- 
ment of  hydatid  disease  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  AustnUian  surgeons. 
The  works  of  the  Australian  physicians,  James  Graham  aad  Thomas,  may  be 
consulted  for  details  in  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

S{iai^anaiii  bMUuoni  is  a  larval  bothriocephalus  met  witli  in  Japan  and 
China,  uEually  in  ihe  subcutaneoue  tissties,  tite  adult  form  of  which  is  not 
known. 
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1.     ASCAEIASIS 

Asosrla  Inmbriooidea,  the  moat  commoo  hnman  parasite,  is  found  chiefly 
in  children.  The  female  is  from  7  to  12  inches  in  length,  the  male  from  4 
to  8  inches.  In  form  it  is  cylindrical,  pointed  at  both  ends,  with  a  yel- 
lowish-brown, sometimes  a  slightly  reddish  color.  Four  longitudinal  bands 
can  be  seen,  and  it  is  striated  transversely.  The  ova,  which  are  sometimes 
found  in  large  numbers  in  the  fieeea,  are  small,  brownish-red  in  color,  ellip- 
tical, and  have  a  very  thick  covering.  They  measure  0.076  mm.  in  length  and 
0.058  mm,  in  width.  The  life  history  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  "direct" — 
i.  e.,  without  intermediate  host.  The  larvie  enter  the  tissues,  migrate  through 
the  lungs  and  return  to  the  alimentary  tract.  The  parasite  occupies  the  upper 
portion  of  the  small  intestine.  Usually  not  more  than  one  or  two  are  present, 
but  occasionally  they  occur  in  enormous  numbers.  The  migrations  are 
peculiar.  They  may  pass  into  the  stomach,  whence  they  may  be  ejected  by 
vomiting,  or  they  niay  crawl  up  the  cesophagus  and  enter  the  pharynx,  from 
which  they  may  be  withdrawn.  A  child  in  the  smallpox  department  of  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  during  convalescence,  withdrew  in  this  way  more 
than  thirty  round  worms  within  a  few  weeks.  In  other  instances  the  worm 
reaches  the  larynx,  and  has  been  known  to  produce  fatal  asphyxia,  or,  passing 
into  the  trachea,  to  cause  gangrene  of  the  lung.  They  may  go  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  and  appear  at  the  external  meatus.  The  worms  have  been 
found  in  extraordinary  numbers  in  the  bile-ducts.  Remarkable  specimens 
exist  in  the  Dupuytren,  the  Wistar-Homer  (Philadelphia),  and  the  Netley 
Museums,  Chalmers  (Ceylon)  and  Leys  (U.  S.  N.)  have  called  attention 
to  their  importance  in  causing  abscess  of  the  liver.  Ebstein  reported  certain 
markings,  strangulations,  on  the  round  worms,  as  if  they  had  been  nipped  in 
the  bile-ducts  t  The  bowel  may  be  blocked,  or  in  rare  instances  an  ulcer  may 
be  perforated.     Even  the  healttiy  bowel  wall  may  be  penetrated. 

A  peculiarly  irritating  substance,  often  evident  to  the  sense  of  smdl  in 
handling  specimens,  is  formed  by  the  round  worms.  Peiper  and  others  sug- 
gest that  the  nervous  symptoms,  sometimes  resembling  those  of  meningitis, 
are  due  to  this  poison.  Chauffard,  Marie,  and  Tauchon  report  a  remarkable 
condition  of  fever,  intestinal  symptoms,  foul  breath,  and  intermittent  diarrhoea 
in  connection  with  the  presence  of  lumbricoides.  They  call  it  typho-lum- 
bricosis.  The  febrile  condition  may  continue  for  a  month  or  more.  There 
may  be  eosinophiliato  25  to  30  per  cent,,  and  in  some  oases  a  marked  antemia. 
The  question  of  the  toxins  produced  by  these  parasites  is  an  open  one, 

A  few  parasites  may  cause  no  disturbance.  In  children  irritative  symp- 
toms of  many  kinds  are  attributed  to  worms,  such  as  restlessness,  irritability, 
picking  at  the  nose,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  twitchings,  or  convulsions.  Th« 
diagnosis  is  made  by  finding  the  worms  or  eggs  in  the  stools. 

Treatment-— Cue  should  be  taken  to  avoid  auto-infection  by  thorough 
washing  after  defecation,  and  those  infected  should  not  be  allowed  to  prepare 
food  or  serve  it  to  others.  It  is  well  to  give  soft  diet  on  the  day  previous 
and  a  dose  of  castor  oil  the  night  before  treatment.     Santonin  is  usually 
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flfficieut  given  in  the  moming  in  doses  of  one  grain  (0.065  gm.)  for  a  small 
child,  and  three  to  five  grains  (0.3  to  0.3  gm.)  for  an  adult.  One  to  two 
grains  of  calomel  should  be  given  vrith  it.  Three  hoius  later  a  good  doso 
of  saline  should  be  given.  This  should  be  done  two  mornings  in  succes- 
sion and  repeated  in  a  week  if  worms  or  eggs  are  again  passed.  The  occa- 
sional effects  of  santonin  (yellow  vision,  vertigo)  should  be  explained  before- 
hand. Oil  of  chenopodium  is  useful  in  doses  of  10  to  }.5  drops  in  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil,  followed  in  an  hour  by  a  second  dose  of  castor  oil.  If  these  are 
not  eCFectual  male  fern  or  thymol  may  be  given. 

OxTuria  Termicularb  (Ibread-wmm;  Pin-vonn). — This  common  parasite 
occupies  the  rectum  and  colon.  The  male  measures  about  4  mm.  in  length, 
the  female  about  10  mm.  They  produce  great  irritation  and  itching,  par- 
ticularly at  night,  symptoms  which  become  intensely  aggravated  by  the  noc- 
turnal migration  of  the  parasites.  The  oxyuris  may  traverse  the  intestinal 
wall,  and  has  been  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  where  they  may  form  vcr- 
mioouB  tubercles  in  Douglas's  fossa  or  peri-rectal  abscesses. 

The  patients  become  extremely  restless  and  irritable,  the  sleep  is  often 
disturbed,  and  there  may  be  lose  of  appetite  and  ansemia.  Though  most 
common  in  children,  the  parasite  occurs  at  all  ages. 

The  worm  is  readily  detected  in  the  fseces.  Infection  probably  takes  place 
through  the  water,  or  poBsibly  through  salads,  such  as  lettuce  and  cresses.  A 
person  the  subject  of  the  worms  passes  ova  in  large  nimibere  in  the  feces,  and 
the  possibility  of  re-infection  must  be  scrupulously  guarded  against. 

Treatment. — Every  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  auto-infection  or  the 
infection  of  others,  by  care  in  cleansing  the  anus  and  perineum,  and  tboroogh 
wsBhing  of  the  hands  after  defecation.  Auto-infection  is  often  responsible 
for  the  persistence  of  the  disease.  Treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  removal 
of  the  worms  both  from  the  small  intestine  and  rectum.  Santonin  and  calo- 
mel are  useful,  given  as  in  ascaris  infection  for  several  days.  Thymol  and 
naphthalein  are  also  used.  To  remove  the  worms  from  the  rectum  injections 
are  required  which  should  be  retained  as  long  aa  possible;  it  is  well  to  wash 
out  the  bowe!  before  giving  them  and  the  injection  need  not  be  over  six 
ounces.  Cold  solutions  of  salt  and  water,  ice  water,  glycerine,  infusion  of 
quassia  (one  ounce  of  quassia  chips  to  a  pint  of  water),  or  lime  vrater  may 
be  employed  and  should  be  used  daily  for  two  weeks.  For  the  itching,  car- 
bolated  vaseline,  gall  and  opium  ointment,  or  menthol  (5  per  cent)  in  vaseline 
may  be  employed. 

2.    trichhoasis 

The  Trichina  or  Trichinella  spiralis  in  its  adult  condition  lives  in  the 
small  intestine.  The  disease  is  produced  by  the  embryos,  which  pass  from 
the  intestines  and  reach  the  voluntary  muscles,  where  they  finally  become 
encapsulated  larve — muscle  trichins.  It  is  in  the  migration  of  the  embryos 
(possibly  from  poisons  produced  by  them)  that  the  group  of  symptoms  known 
as  trichiniasis  is  produced. 

The  ovoid  cysts  were  described  in  human  muscle  by  Tiedemann  in  1828, 
and  by  Hilton  in  1832 ;  the  parasite  was  figured  and  named  by  Bichard  Owen. 
Leidy  in  1845  described  it  in  the  pig.  For  a  long  time  the  trichina  was 
looked  upon  as  a  pathological  curiosity;  but  in  1860  Zenker  discovered  in  a 
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girl  in  the  Dreeden  Hospital,  who  had  Eymptoms  of  typhoid  fever,  both  the 
intestinal  and  muscle  forms,  and  established  their  coonectioa  with  a  serious 
and  often  fatal  disease. 

Description  of  the  Paraiites.— (a)  Adult  or  intestinal  form.  The  female 
measures  from  3  to  4  mm. ;  the  male,  1.5  mm.,  and  has  two  little  projections 
from  the  hinder  end.  (b)  The  larva  or  muscle  trichina  is  from  0.6  to  1  mm. 
in  length  and  lies  coiled  in  an  ovoid  capsule,  which  is  at  first  translucent,  but 
subsequently  opaque  and  infiltrated  with  lime  salts.  The  worm  presents  a 
pointed  head  and  a  somewhat  rounded  tail. 

When  fieeh  containing  the  trichinEe  is  eaten  by  man  or  by  any  animal  in 
which  the  development  can  take  place,  the  capsules  are  digested  and  the 
trichime  set  free.  They  pass  into  the  small  intestine,  and  about  the  third 
day  attain  their  full  grovth  and  become  sexually  mature.  On  the  sixth  or 
seventh  day  the  embryos  are  fully  developed.  The  young  produced  by  each 
female  trichina  have  been  estimated  at  several  hundred.  Leuckart  thought 
that  various  broods  are  developed  in  succession,  and  that  as  many  as  a  thou- 
sand embryos  may  be  produced  by  a  single  worm.  The  time  from  the  inges- 
tion of  the  flesh  containing  the  muscle  trichiiue  to  the  development  of  the 
brood  of  embryos  in  the  intestines  is  from  sev^  to  nine  days.  The  female 
worm  penetrates  the  intestinal  wall  and  the  embryos  are  probably  discharged 
directly  into  the  lymph  spaces,  thence  into  the  venous  system,  and  by  the 
blood  stream  to  the  muscles,  which  constitute  their  seat  of  election.  J.  Y. 
Graham  gives  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  the  transmission  through  the 
blood  stream.  They  have  been  found  in  the  blood  early  in  the  infection  and 
since  the  demonstration  of  their  presence  by  Herrick  and  Janeway  have  been 
seen  by  a  number  of  observers.  They  are  found  also  in  the  spinal  fluid  in  some 
cases.  They  have  been  reported  as  occurriiig  in  the  fluid  of  a  pleural  exudate, 
in  the  milk  of  a  nursing  woman  and  in  the  pus  from  a  furuncle.  After  a  pre- 
liminary migration  in  the  inter-muscular  connective  tissue  they  penetrate  the 
primitive  muscle-fibres,  and  in  about  two  weeks  develop  into  the  full-grown 
mnscle  form.  In  this  process  an  interstitiat  myositis  is  excited  and  gradu- 
ally an  ovoid  capsule  develops  about  the  parasite.  Two,  occasionally  three 
or  four,  worms  may  be  seen  within  a  single  capsule.  This  process  of  encapsu- 
lation has  been  estimated  to  take  about  six  weeks.  Within  the  muscles  the 
parasites  do  not  undei^  further  change.  Gradually  the  capsule  becomes 
thicker,  and  ultimately  lime  salts  are  deposit«d  within  it.  This  change  may 
take  place  in  man  within  four  or  Ave  months.  In  the  hog  it  may  be  deferred 
for  many  years.  The  calcification  renders  the  cyst  visible,  and  these  small, 
opaque,  oat-shaped  bodies  are  familiar  objects  to  demonstrators  of  normal 
and  morbid  anatomy.  The  trichinte  may  live  within  the  muscles  for  an  in- 
definite period.  They  have  been  found  alive  and  capable  of  developing  as  late 
as  twenty  or  even  twenty-five  years  after  their  entrance  into  the  system.  In 
many  instances,  however,  the  worms  are  completely  calcified.  The  trichina 
has  been  found  or  "raised"  in  twenty-six  different  species  of  animals  (Stiles). 
Medical  literature  abounds  in  references  to  its  presence  in  fish,  earthworms, 
etc.,  but  these  parasites  belong  to  other  genera.  In  fsecal  examinations  for 
the  pnasite  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  "cell  body"  of  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  intestine  is  a  diagnostic  criterion  of  the  T.  spiralis.  Experimentally, 
guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  are  readily  infected  by  feeding  them  with  muscle  con- 
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taiaing  the  larval  form.  Dogs  are  infected  with  difficulty;  cats  more  i^dily. 
Experimentally,  animals  sometimee  die  of  the  disease  if  large  numbers  of  the 
parasites  have  been  eaten.  In  the  hog  the  trichime,  like  the  cysticerci,  cause 
fev  if  any  symptoms.  Ad  important  point  is  the  fact  that  in  the  hog  the 
capsule  does  not  readily  become  calcified,  so  that  the  parasites  are  not  viaible 
as  in  the  human  muscles. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  chiefiy  in  ihe  voluntary  muscles.  The  trich- 
inae enter  the  primitive  muscle  bundles,  which  undergo  granular  degenera- 
tion with  marlced  nuclear  proliferation.  There  is  a  local  myositis,  and 
gradually  about  the  parasite  a  cyst  wall  is  fonned.  These  changes,  as  well 
as  the  remarkable  alterations  in  the  blood,  have  been  described  by  Brown- 
Cohnheim  described  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and  enlargement  of  the 
mesenteric  glands.  At  the  time  of  death,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week  or  later, 
the  adult  trichinss  arc  still  found  in  the  intestines. 

Incidence. — Man  is  infected  by  eating  the  fiesh  of  trichinous  hogs.  In 
Germany,  where  a  systematic  microscopic  examination  of  all  swine  fiesh  is 
made,  the  proportion  of  trichinous  hogs  is  about  1  in  1,858.  Statistics  are 
not  available  in  England.  In  America  inspections  have  been  made  since  1892. 
The  percentage  of  animals  found  infected  has  ranged  from  1.04  to  1.95.  In 
1883,  with  A.  W.  Clement,  the  senior  author  examined  1,000  hoga  at  the 
Montreal  abattoir,  asd  found  only  4  infected. 

Kodei  of  Infection. — The  danger  of  infection  depends  entirely  upon  the 
mode  of  preparation  of  the  fleeh.  Thorou^  cooking,  so  that  aU  parts  of 
the  meat  reach  the  boiling  point,  destroys  the  parasites ;  but  in  large  joints 
the  central  portions  ore  often  not  raised  to  this  temperature.  The  frequency 
of  the  disease  in  different  conntries  depends  largely  upon  the  habits  of  the 
people  in  the  preparation  of  pork.  In  North  Germany,  where  raw  ham  and 
Wurst  are  freely  eaten,  the  greatest  number  of  instances  have  occurred.  In 
South  Germany,  France,  and  England  cases  are  rare.  In  the  United  States 
the  greatest  number  of  persons  attacked  have  been  Gormani.  Salting  and 
smoking  the  flesh  are  not  always  sufhcietit,  and  the  Havre  axperimenta 
showed  that  animals  are  readily  infected  when  fed  with  portions  of  the 
pickled  or  the  smoked  meat  as  prepared  in  America.  Carl  Fraenkel,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  experiments  on  this  point  have  been  negative,  and  that 
.  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  cases  of  trichiniasis  in  Germany  have  been  caused 
by  American  pork.  Germany  has  yet  to  show  a  single  case  of  trichiniasis  due 
to  pork  of  unquestioned  American  origin. 

Frequency  of  Infection. — H.  U.  Williams,  of  Buffalo,  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  muscle  from  505  noeelected  autopsies,  and  found  27  cases  of 
trichiniasis,  5.3  per  cent.  The  subjects  had  all  died  of  causes  other  than 
trichiniasis.  This  important  atndy  shows  bow  widespread  ia  the  disease, 
and  that  in  reality  we  frequently  overlook  the  sporadic  form. 

The  disease  occurs  in  groups  or  outbreaks  in  which  from  a  dozen  to 
several  hundred  individuals  ore  attacked,  and  in  sporadic  cases  which  have 
been  shown  of  late  years  to  be  not  infrequent.  In  the  epidMiics  a  large 
number  of  persons  are  infected  from  one  source;  In  the  two  famous  out- 
breaks of  Hedersleben  and  Emersleben  337  and  2fi0  individnab  were  attacked' 
In  the  United  States  Stiles  estimates  tint  there  have  been  more  tinali  1,000 
small  outbreaks.    The  discovery  in  the  wards  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
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by  T.  B.  Bniwa  of  tba  eoainopbilu  in  tin  disease  has  lod  to  the  mai^  note 
freqnmt  detection  of  the  ^wradlc  cues,  tnd  this  form  of  the  diaeui  is  not 
at  all  imcommon  in  the  United  States. 

SynptMU. — The  io^Btion  of  trichinoos  flesh  ii  not  Beeeflsaril;  followed 
by  the  disewe.  Whep  a  United  number  are  eaten  only  a  few  embryos  pass 
to  the  tnuaoles  and  may  cause  no  eymptoms.  Well-charactemed  casea  pn- 
sent  a  gastro-intestinal  period  and  a  period  of  g^ieral  infection. 

In  the  courae  of  a  few  days  after  eating  the  infected  meat  there  are  signa 
of  gBstro-intestinal  disturbance — pain  in  the  abdomen,  loss  of  appetite,  vom- 
iting, and  sometimes  diarrhoea.  The  preliminary  eymptomB,  however,  are  by 
no  means  constant,  and  in  some  of  the  large  epidemics  cases  have  been  ob- 
served in  which  they  have  been  absent.  In  other  instances  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  festores  have  been  marked  from  the  outset,  and  the  attack  has  raaembled 
cholera  nostras.  Pain  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  body,  general  debility,  and 
weakness  have  been  noted  in  some  of  the  epidemics. 

The  invasion  eymptoms  occur  between  the  seventh  and  t^e  tenth  day, 
sometimes  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  week.  There  is  fever,  except  in 
very  mild  cases.  Ohills  are  not  common.  The  thermometer  may  register 
102°  or  104°  F.,  and  tbe  fever  is  usually  remittent  or  intermittent.  The  mi- 
graticm  of  the  parasites  into  the  muscles  excites  a  more  or  less  intense  myoeitis, 
wiiich  is  characterised  by  pain  on  pressure  and  movement,  and  by  awelling 
and  tension  of  the  muscles,  over  which  the  skin  may  be  (edematous,  llie 
limbe  are  placed  in  the  positions  in  which  the  muscles  are  in  leaet  tension. 
Tbe  involvement  of  tbe  muacles  of  mastication  and  of  the  larynx  may  cause 
difficulty  in  chewing  and  swallowing.  In  severe  cases  the  involvement  of 
the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  may  lead  to  intense  dyspncea,  which 
sometimes  proves  fetal.  (Edema,  a  feature  of  great  importance,  may  be  early 
in  the  face,  particularly  about  the  eyes.  Later  it  occurs  in  the  extremities 
when  the  swelling  and  stiffness  of  the  muscles  are  at  their  height.  Frofuea 
sweats,  tingling  and  itching  of  the  skin,  end  in  some  instances  urticaria, 
have  been  described.  Kemig's  sign  is  usually  present  and  the  leg  reSexes  may 
be  absenl 

Blood. — A  marked  leucocytosis,  which  may  reach  above  30,000,  is  usually 
present  A  special  feature  is  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of 
eosinophilic  cells,  which  may  comprise  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  all  the 
leacocytes.  There  were  in  four  years,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  7 
cases  in  which  the  eosinophilia  was  most  pronounced.  In  4  of  them  the 
diagnosis  was  actually  suggested  by  the  great  increase  in  the  eosinophiles ; 
in  1  case  they  reached  68  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  leucocytes. 

Tbe  general  nutrition  is  much  disturbed  and  the  patient  becomes  emaci- 
ated and  often  ansmic,  particularly  in  the  protracted  cases.  The  patient* 
are  usually  conscious,  except  in  eases  of  very  intense  infection,  in  which  tlw 
touemia,  dry  tongue,  and  tremor  give  a  picture  suggesting  typhoid  fever- 
In  addition  to  the  dyspncea  present  in  the  severer  infections,  there  may  b* 
bronchitis,  and  in  tbe  fatal  cases  pneumonia  or  pleurisy.  In  some  epidemics 
poljrnria  has  been  a  common  symptom.     Albuminuria  is  frequent. 

The  intensity  and  duration  of  the  symptoms  depend  entirely  upon  the 
grade  of  infection.  In  the  mild  cases  recovery  is  complete  in  from  toi  to 
foDrteem  days.     In  the  seveie  forms  convalescence  is  not  established  for  six 
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or  eight  weeks,  and  it  may  be  months  before  the  patient  recovers  the  mus- 
cular strength.  One  patient  in  the  Hedersleben  epidemic  was  weak  eight 
years  after  the  attack. 

Of  72  fatal  cases  in  the  Hedersleben  epidemic,  the  greatest  mortality  oc- 
curred in  the  fourth  and  fifth  and  sixth  weeks;  namely,  52  casea.  Two  died 
in  the  second  week  with  severe  choleraic  symptoms.  The  mortality  has 
ranged  in  different  outbreaks  from  1  or  3  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  Among 
456  cases  reported  in  the  United  States  there  were  123  deaths. 

The  prognoiis  depends  much  upon  the  quantity  of  infected  meat  eaten 
and  the  number  of  trichtnse  which  mature  in  the  intestines.  In  children  the 
outlook  is  more  favorable.  Early  diarrh(£a  and  moderately  intense  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  more  favorable  than  constipation. 

IHsgnDsis. — The  disease  should  always  be  suspected  when  a  large  party 
among  Germans  is  followed  by  eases  of  apparent  typhoid  fever.  The  parasites 
may  be  found  in  the  remnants  of  the  ham  or  sauBagee  used  on  the  occasion. 
The  worms  may  be  discovered  in  the  stools  or  found  in  the  duodenal  con- 
tents. The  stools  should  be  spread  on  a  glass  plate  or  black  background  and 
examined  with  a  low-power'lens,  when  the  trichinae  are  seen  as  small,  glisten- 
ing, silvery  threads.  In  doubtful  eases  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  the 
removal  of  a  piece  of  muscle.  The  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  rheumatic 
fever,  particularly  as  the  pains  are  so  severe  on  movement,  but  there  is  no- 
special  swelling  of  the  joints.  The  great  increase  of  the  eosinophiles  in  the 
blood  is  a  most  suggestive  point  in  diagnosis.  The  tenderness  is  in  the 
muscles  both  on  pressure  and  on  movement.  The  intensity  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  has  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  cholera.  Many  of  the  former 
epidemics  were  described  as  typhoid  fever,  which  the  severer  cases,  owing  to 
the  prolonged  fever,  the  sweats,  the  delirium,  dry  tongue,  and  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms,  somewhat  resemble.  The  pains  in  the  muscles,  with  tension  and 
swelling,  cedema,  particularly  about  the  eyes,  and  shortness  of  breath,  are  the 
most  important  diagnostic  points. 

Frophylazis. — It  is  not  definitely  known  how  swine  become  diseased.  It 
has  been  thought  that  they  are  infected  from  rats  about  slsughter-houses, 
but  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  rats  are  infected  by  eating 
the  trichiuous  fiesh  of  swine.  The  swine  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  grain- 
fed,  and  not  allowed  to  eat  offal.  The  most  satisfactory  prophylaxis  ia  the 
complete  cooking  of  pork  and  sausages,  and  to  this  custom  in  England, 
France,  South  Germany,  and  the  United  States  immunity  is  largely  due. 

Treatment. — If  it  has  been  discovered  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six 
hours  that  a  large  number  of  persons  have  eaten  infected  meat,  the  indica- 
tions are  to  thoroughly  evacuate  the  gastro-iiitestinal  canal.  Calomel  {gr. 
ii,  0.13  gra.)  should  be  given  at  once  and  repeated  in  two  hours.  Four 
hours  after  the  second  dose  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  or  magnesium  sulphate 
should  be  given  and  repeated  if  necepsary.  An  ecenia  should  be  given  unless 
the  bowels  move  frcfly.  Glycerine  has  been  recommended  in  large  doses,  la 
order  that  by  passing  into  the  intestines  it  may  by  its  hygroscopic  properties 
destroy  the  worm.  Hale  fern,  kamala,  santonin,  and  thymol  have  all  been 
recommended  in  this  stage.  Turpentine  may  be  tried  in  full  doses.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  diarrhoea  in  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  the  infection  is 
distinctly  favorable.     The  indications  in  the  stage  of  invasion  are  to  relieve 
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the  pains,  to  Beciire  sleep,  and  to  support  the  patient's  strength.  There  are 
DO  medicines  which  have  any  influence  upon  the  embryos  in  their  migration 
through  the  muscles.  The  use  of  arspheoamine  has  been  advised  bat  proof 
of  its  valne  ia  lacking, 

3.     UNCINARIASIS 

(Hookworm  Disease,  AnJcylostomiasis) 

Synonyms. — One  of  the  most  important,  widespread  of  all  metazoan  in- 
fections, variously  known  as  anemia  of  miners,  bricklayers,  tunnel-workers; 
tropical  and  Egyptian  chlorosiB. 

Hiatory. — For  three  centuries  the  disease,  but  not  its  nature,  was  recog- 
nized in  the  tropics  under  various  names.  Dubini,  in  1838,  first  described 
the  worms,  and  gave  the  name  from  the  curved  or  bent  appearance  of  tlie 
mouth.  In  1853  and  1854  Bilhartz  and  Griesinger  recognized  the  relation 
of  the  parasites  to  the  anaemia  and  dropsy.  In  South  America  in  1866 
Wucherer  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  negro  slaves. 
In  the  "seventies"  and  "eighties"  of  the  last  century  the  aniemia  of  brick- 
workers  in  Italy  and  of  miners  and  tunnel  diggers  was  shown  to  be  due 
to  this  parasite.  Occasional  statements  were  made  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was  not  until  the  extensive  investiga- 
tions of  Stiles  in  1901,  and  later,  that  it  was  shown  that  the  hookworm  was 
widely  prevalent,  that  it  was  responsible  for  an  enormous  amount  of  ill  health 
and  anffimia,  and  that  it  was  directly  connected  with  the  old  and  long-ago 
described  practice  of  dirt-eating.  It  was  gradually  realised  how  widespread 
the  disease  was  in  the  Southern  States.  Ashford  and  King  studied  the  dis- 
ease in  Porto  Rico,  and  carried  out  one  of  the  most  successful  of  modem 
sanitary  campaigns.  In  1898  Looss  discovered  the  cardinal  fact  of  the  pene- 
tration of  the  skin  by  the  larvae,  and  of  the  route  by  which  they  reach  the 
intestine.  Special  monographs  have  been  published  by  Dock  and  Bass,  by 
Ashford  and  Igaravidez,  and  by  Boycott  (all  in  1911). 

DistrilratioiL — The  parasite  exists  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  tropical  country  in  which  it  does  not  prevail.  In  India  the  in- 
fection is  from  60  to  80  per  cent.,  in  Porto  Rico  90  per  cent.,  in  the  Philip- 
pines about  15  per  cent.  In  Europe  it  ia  chiefly  an  affection  of  miners  in 
Germany,  Hungary,  France,  and  Belgium.  lu  England  there  was  a  small 
outbreak  in  Cornwall,  but  the  disease  has  not  extended.  Stiles  showed  that 
more  than  13  per  cent  of  cotton-mill  employees  in  the  Southern  United 
States  were  infected,  and  the  examination  of  recruits,  college  students,  and 
school  children  in  different  parts  of  the  country  gave  a  percentage  of  infec- 
tion of  from  30  to  70  or  even  80.  Among  18,390  white  troops  examined, 
hook-worm  was  found  in  13.7  per  cent.  In  the  West  Indies  the  Rockefeller 
Commission  found  97,633  infected  among  165,866  examined. 

Farasitet. — There  are  two  chief  forms,  the  Ancylostoma  duodendle,  the 
old  world  species,  and  the  Necator  americanus,  the  new  world  species.  The 
Ancylostoma  is  a  small  cylindrical  nematode,  the  male  about  10  mm.  and 
the  female  from  8  to  18  mm.  in  length.  The  mouth  has  cbitinons  plates, 
and  is  provided  with  two  pairs  of  sharp,  hook-shaped  teeth,  with  whidi  they 
pierce  the  mucosa  of  the  bowel.    The  male  has  a  prominent,  umbrella-like 
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eatid&l  espaueioii.  The  new  world  worm  Iiafl  much  the  same  chatacteis, 
ocl;  it  1b  more  slender,  the  mouth  glohuUr,  and  the  al-raogement  of  the 
teeth  quite  diSerent.  The  tigge  sre  from  S2  ju  to  60  ^  by  about  34  ft  ill 
width  in  the  European  form,  and  from  64  /(  to  76  /i  by  about  86  ^  in 
breadth  in  the  American  form.  They  are  very  characteristic  bodies  in  the 
fteoes  of  infected  individuals.  When  laid  they  are  already  in  process  of 
segmentation.  Complete  desiccation,  and  direct  i^unlight,  or  much  water  in 
the  fieces  kills  tiie  eggs;  hut  they  are  sonietinicH  very  resistant,  and  may  sur- 
vive freming  followed  by  a  gentle  thawing.  Tlie  rapidity  of  development 
depends  upon  favoring  conditions  and  temperature,  and  the  larvie  after 
escaping  from  the  eggs  may  live  for  months  in  the  mud  or  water  of  the 
mines,  and  they  pass  through  a  series  of  moults  before  they  reach  what  is 
called  the  ripe  stage.  They  then  show  a  remarkable  tenacity  of  life,  and 
may  live  in  water  or  allme  for  many  months ;  and  in  this,  which  is  the  infe<!- 
tive  stftge,  they  have  a  great  tendency  to  wander. 

]Eo4ts  of  lUfbctlOB. — An  extraordinary  immber  of  eggs  are  passed  with 
each  stool  of  a  badly  infected  person,  as  many  it  has  been  estimated  as  four 
millions.  They  develop  most  readily  in  faces  mixed  with  sand  or  earth 
at  a  temperature  of  from  70°  to  90°,  The  larvte  become  infective  when 
about  4  or  5  days  old.  Infection  takes  place  eitlier  by  the  mouth  directly, 
which  is  rare,  or  by  the  skin.  Looss  showed  experimeatatly  that  the  larvte 
entering  the  skin  are  carried  by  the  veibs  to  the  hedrt,  and  thence  to  the 
lungS)  In  Which  they  escape  from  the  pulmonary  vessels,  pass  up  the  bronchi 
tiud  ttachea,  ftnd  so  to  the  gullet,  stomach  and  intestines.  These  remark- 
able observations  of  Looss  have  been  abundantly  confirmed.  As  C.  A,  Smith's 
work  has  shown,  it  takes  about  seven  weeks  before  the  ova  appear  in  the 
Stools,  bnd  in  the  process  of  infection  there  may  be  sore,  throat  and  fever.  It 
tfould  appear  that  the  skin  is  the  comtnon  channel  of  entrance,  and  usually 
shows  signs  of  Irritation — ground  itch.  Larv»  accidentally  swallowed  may 
pass  through  the  stomadb,  and  develop  in  the  iDteetinea. 

The  careless  disposition  of  feces  permits  the  pollution  of  the  soil,  and 
in  trofical  and  sub-tropical  districts,  and  in  mines,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
bow  children  and  others  a<«  infected  through  the  skin.  Asbford  and  King 
give  a  history  of  groond-itch  in  more  then  90  per  cent,  of  their  cases. 

KflrUd  Anatomy  and  Tathol^^. — The  worms  are  chiefly  in  the  jeju- 
num; Sandwith  found  1^353  out  of  l,dS4  worms  in  the  first  six  feet  of  the 
bowel.  They  are  also  occasionally  found  in  the  stomach.  A  variable  num- 
ber of  worms  are  found  attached  to  the  mucosa.  Very  characteristic  lesions 
affl  the  ecchymoses  and  small  erosions  of  the  mitcoSa,  in  the  centre  of  whioh 
may  be  a  pale  area,  slightly  raised,  to  which  the  worm  is  attached ;  it  may 
be  almost  buried  in  the  mucosa.  There  are  usually  more  bites  or  holes  than 
Worms.  Blood  cysts  occur  in  the  sub-mucosa,  in  which,  occasionally,  worms 
are  found  (Whipple).  The  contents  of  the  bowel  are  often  blood-stained. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  mucosa  mSy  show  many  areas  of  pigmentation. 
Other  lesions  are  those  of  chronic  aniemia  with  fatty  degeneration.  Much 
discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether  the  worms  live  on  blood  or  not. 
They  are  certainly  built  for  blood-sucking,  and,  as  Whipple  states,  when 
the  mucosa  is  normal  the  wqrihs  feed  chiefly  on  blood,  when  it  is  thickened 
and  infiltrated  th^  have  to  be  content  with  ttie  epithelium  and  mucosa.    TIh 
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loss  of  blood  ia  largely  direct,  but  it  has  been  abowc  by  Lwb  and  A>  J' 
Smith  that  the  head-glands  of  the  vorm  secrete  a  substance  whiob  rot^pds 
coagulation,  probably  a  hiemolytic  poison,  the  presence  of  which  Whipple 
has  demonstrated.  Another  feature  of  importance  ie  the  liability  tp  infeo 
tion  through  the  bites ;  and  the  anffimia  may  in  part,  at  any  rate,  be  dve  to 
poiaonouB  ppodncts  absorbed  through  the  bowel  lesions. 

^pnptOBU. — Hookworm  disease  presents  a  very  variable  picture,  uor  does 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms  seem  to  depend  always  upon  the  nmnber  of 
worms.  There  have  been  fatal  cases  in  which  only  ten  or  twelve  worms  were 
foond,  while  recovery  has  followed  after  more  than  4,000  worms  have  beeii 
expelled  (Dock).  In  infected  districts,  as  in  the  Southern  States,  the  boolE- 
wonn  disease  causes  a  widespread  degeneration  in  the  community,  the 
children  and  young  adults  showing  a  pallor,  under-developmeiit,  and  failnrs 
of  nutrition.  With  the  infection,  too,  are  associated  apathy  and  lack  of 
enargy,  so  that  the  common  opinion  in  the  South  le  that  the  hookworm  ii 
the  caase  of  lazinesE.  There  is  no  question  that,  as  Stiles  and  others  have 
shown,  the  widespread  infection  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  ill  health 
and  physical  incapacity,  often  without  any  actual  illness.  In  more  severe 
cases  the  anemia  is  pronounced,  the  hemoglobin  being  from  40  to  fiO  per 
cent. ;  the  child  is  stunted  and  puberty  is  long  delayed,  and  the  patient  may 
belong  to  the  group  of  dirt-eaters.  The  retardation  of  growth  is  remark* 
able,  and  the  individual  may  continue  to  grow  until  he  is  35  or  36  years 
of  age.  In  the  severest  ^pe  of  all  the  anaemia  is  still  more  pronouncedf;  the 
hfflmoglobin  below  35  or  80  per  cent. ;  oedema  occurs,  the  patient  is  bedridden, 
uid  death  occurs  from  exhaustion,  diarrhcea,  or  some  intercurrent  affection. 
The  anamia  is  of  a  secondary  type,  averaging  from  60  to  60  per  cent,  of 
the  corpuscles,  with,  as  a  rule,  a  low  color  index.  Leucooytosis  is  not  often 
present,  and  the  differential  count  shows  nothing  unusual  except  the  great 
increase  in  the  eosinophilea,  ranging  from  15  to  26  or  even  30  per  cent  The 
eosinophilia  bears  no  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  infection. 

"Qround-itck,"  the  local  lesion  through  which  the  paraiites  enter  the  sys- 
tem, is  most  commonly  on  the  feet  and  legs  in  children,  or  on  the  arms  and 
hands  in  gardeners  and  miners.  The  most  common  region  is  between  and 
beneath  the  toes.  The  eruption  is  vesicular  at  first,  and  then  pustules  form 
with  a  sticky  exudate,  and  sometimes  vrith  much  swelling  of  the  skin.  Tha 
vesiclee  and  pustules  gradually  dry,  and  in  about  eight  or  ten  days  heal 
with  exfoliation. 

Other,  general  features  are  the  well  known  circulatory  and  respiratory 
features  of  ansmia.  The  digestive  symptoms  are  remarkable.  In  the  mild 
caaee  there  are  slight  epigastric  pain  and  discomfort;  in  the  severer  ones  there 
are  anorexia  and  remarkable  perversion  of  appetite;  the  patients  eat  earth, 
paper,  chalk,  starch,  hair  and  clay.  The  dirt-eaters  of  the  Southern  States 
are  all  subject  to  hookworm  disease.  With  the  apathetic,  listless  e^fpression 
there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  Stiles  has  remarked  apon  the  "dull, 
bUok,  almost  fish-like  or  cadaveric  stare,"  which  gives  a  very  characteristic 
appearance  to  the  expression. 

DiAfBaiis. — In  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  slight  anaemia  and  ill 

bf^tb  should  l*#d  to  the  examipation  of  the  atoqla,  fram  vhiph  a  cpftain 

diagnosis  may  be  made  by  finding  the  eggs.     "The  combination  of  anaemia 
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with  imder-development,  weakness,  dilated  heart,  and  the  histor;  of  gronnd- 
itch  is  not  likely  to  be  confused  with  anything  else"  (Stiles).  In  badly  in- 
fected regions  a  fairly  accurate  diagnosis  may  be  made  on  inspection  f^one, 
and  this  may  be  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  the  feces  and  by 
the  rapid  improvement  after  the  administration  of  thymol.  Two  or  three 
drachms  of  fieces  suffice ;  they  should  be  collected  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle. 
A  little  practice  may  be  required  at  6rst,  but  the  necessary  technique  is 
easily  acquired.  The  eggs  are  characteristic  structures,  usually  containing 
4  or  8  segments,  sometimes  the  complete  embryo  nearly  ready  to  burst  its 
shell.  Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  number  of  womifi  based 
on  the  number  of  eggs  found.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  e^s  vary 
greatly  in  number,  and  the  stools  may  be  negative  one  day  and  contain  many 
a  few  days  later.  Orassi  states  that  150  eggs  per  centigram  of  feeces  rep- 
resent about  1,000  worms.  For  special  methods  of  examining  the  stools 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  monograph  of  Dock  and  Baas.  The  presence 
of  eosinophilia  is  an  important  diagnostic  aid.  Boycott  and  Haldane  found 
that  94  per  cent,  of  infected  persons  had  over  8  per  cent,  of  eosinophiles. 

Prophylaxis. — Destruction  of  the  adult  worms,  removing  conditions  snit- 
able  to  the  growth  of  the  embryos,  and  a  campaign  of  sanitary  education  are 
the  three  essentials.  The  proper  disposal  of  feces,  obtaining  a  pure  water 
supply,  and  decreasing  the  chance  of  infection  by  wearing  shoes  and  stock- 
ings are  important  points.  The  work  of  the  Porto  Bico  commission  shows  what 
can  be  done  in  the  tropics,  even  in  the  most  unfavorable  surroundings.  More 
than  300,000  persons  have  received  specific  treatment  for  the  disease  since  the 
commission  began  its  work.  That  the  mortality  in  the  island  has  fallen  from 
42  per  1,000  in  1899-1900  to  20.9  in  1910  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  devoted 
work  of  the  medical  staff  and  the  nurses  in  dealing  with  bookworm  cases. 

The  International  Health  Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  is  con- 
tinuing its  active  campaign,  and  has  introduced  what  is  called  the  intensive 
method,  which  is  an  attempt  as  nearly  as  possible  to  relieve  and  control  book- 
worm disease  within  a  given  area  by  sanitary  and  therapeutic  measures.  A 
census  of  the  population  is  taken,  a  microscopic  examination  made  of  the 
stools,  all  infected  persons  are  treated,  and  the  treatment  continued  until 
microscopic  examination  shows  that  a  cure  has  resulted.  The  people  are 
educated  both  as  to  the  method  of  cure  and  the  dangers  of  soil  pollution. 

In  mines  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  local  conditions  favoring  the 
growth  of  the  embryos.  Oliver  has  found  that  cinder  and  slag  are  destruc- 
tive of  the  larvee.  Xew  workers  should  be  examined  and  proved  not  to  have 
the  disease  before  being  admitted. 

Treatment — The  following  directions  are  given  by  the  Porto  Rican  eona- 
mission : 

Take  one  of  the  two  purgutivcB  to-niKht  in  water. 

Take  nt  8  o'clock  to-morrow  morning  oalf  of  the  MpgnleB  (thymol). 

Take  the  other  half  at  8  o'clock  the  earns  morning. 

Take  the  other  purgative  at  10  o'clock. 

You  should  neither  drink  wine  nor  anj  alcoholic  liquor  during  the  time  70a  are 
takins  theae  medidnea. 

Have  a  privy  in  your  house.  Do  not  defecate  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but 
in  the  privy. 

Do  not  walk  barefooted,  to  that  you  may  avoid  contracting  the  dtseaae  In  your 
feet     We«r  »b(«9  and  you  will  never  auiler  from  ansmis. 
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The  purgative  preferred  is  an  ordinary  Baline.  and  the  dose  of  the  thymol 
is  graduated  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  seven  grains  (0.5  gm.)  for 
children  under  five,  and  increasing  the  dose  according  to  age  and  strength 
to  sixty  grains  (4  gm.)  for  adults.  Very  few  ill  efTecta  follow  its  use,  but 
it  sometimes  is  irritating  to  the  bowels,  and  occasionally  it  has  been  toxic. 
This  treatment  should  be  carried  out  on  one  day  of  each  week  until  the 
patient  is  cured.  No  alcohol  or  oil  should  he  given  at  the  time  of  admin- 
istration of  thymol. 

Oil  of  chenopodium  {wormseed  oil)  is  often  efficient,  given  in  doses  of  15 
drops  in  castor  oil  every  two  hours  for  two  or  three  doses.  Two  hours  later  a 
full  dose  of  castor  oil  is  given.  The  aneemia  should  receive  tlie  usual  treat- 
ment. 

4.     FILARIAS1S 

For  a  full  discnssion  of  the  zoological  relations  of  this  important  group 
see  Stiles'  article  in  our  "System  of  Medicine,"  Second  Edition,  VoL  II, 

The  important  species  are : 

Filaria  bancrofti  (Cobbold,  1877). — This  is  the  ordinary  blood  filaria.  The 
embryos  are  found  in  the  peripheral  circulation  only  during  sleep  or  at  night. 
The  mosquito  is  the  intermediate  host.  The  embryos  measure  270  to  340  ft 
long  by  7  to  11  fi  broad;  tail  pointed.  The  adult  male  measures  83  mm. 
long  by  0.407  mm.  broad ;  the  tail  forms  two  turns  of  a  spiral.  The  adult 
female  measures  155  mm.  long  by  0.715  mm.  broad;  vulva  3.56  mm.  from 
anterior  extremity;  eggs  38  f>  by  14  >i.  This  is  the  species  to  which  the 
tuematochyluria  and  elephantiasis  are  attributed. 

Filaria  loa  (Cobbold,  1864). — This  is  the  eye-worm  of  tropical  West 
Africa  which  causes  "Calabar  swellings."  It  occurs  in  the  peripheral  circu- 
lation during  the  day.    The  adults  move  about  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues. 

Filaria  perstana  (Manson,  1891). — The  adult  is  found  in  the  retroperito- 
neal tissues  and  the  embryo  is  present  in  the  blood  both  by  day  and  night. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Filaria  bancrofti,  which  produces  the 
hematochyluria  and  the  lymph-scrotum. 

The  female  produces  an  extraordinary  number  of  embryos,  which  enter 
the  blood  current  through  the  lymphatics.  Each  embryo  is  within  its  shell, 
which  is  elongated,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  no  way  impedes  the  move- 
ments. They  are  about  the  ninetieth  part  of  an  inch  in  length  and  the 
diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  in  thickness,  so  that  they  readily  pass 
through  the  capillaries.  They  move  with  the  greatest  activity,  and  form 
very  striking  and  readily  recognized  objects  in  a  blood-drop  under  the  micro- 
scope. A  remarkable  feature  is  the  periodicity  in  the  occurrence  of  the  embryos 
in  the  blood.  In  the  daytime  they  are  almost  or  entirely  absent,  whereas  at 
night,  in  typical  cases,  they  are  present  in  large  numbers.  This  does  not 
occur  in  the  Pacific  islands,  one  reason  given  being  that  there  a  day-feeding 
stegomyia  mosquito  is  the  common  intermediary.  The  night-feeding  Culex 
fatigana  is  not  the  usual  carrier  in  these  islands  as  it  is  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
America.  If,  however,  as  Stephen  Mackenzie  has  shown,  the  patient,  reversing 
his  habits,  sleeps  during  the  day,  the  periodicity  is  reversed.  Lynch  sug- 
gests that  the  periodicity  is  largely  dependent  on  the  difficulty  of  passage 
through  the  peripheral  capillaries  during  periodic  tonicity.     In  the  ease  re- 
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ported  by  Lothrop  and  Pratt  the  number  of  embryos  per  cubic  centimetre  of 
blood  waa  calculated  hourly  during  the  night;  it  rose  steadily  from  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  midnight,  when  3,100  per  c.  c.  were  present,  then 
fell,  none  being  found  at  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning.  The  further 
development  of  the  embryos  is  associated  with  the  mosquito,  which  sucks  the 
blood  and  in  this  way  frees  them  from  the  body.  They  develop  in  the  mos- 
quito and  reach  the  proboscia  from  which  they  pass  to  the  human  host.  The 
filarife  may  he  present  in  the  body  without  causing  any  symptoms.  In  the 
Mood  of  animals  filariie  are  very  common  and  rarely  cause  inconvenience. 
It  is  only  when  the  adult  worms  or  the  ova  block  the  lymph  channels  that 
certain  definite  symptoms  occur^  Manson  suggests  that  it  is  the  ova  (pre- 
maturely discharged),  which  are  considerably  shorter  and  thicker  than  the 
full-grown  embryos,  which  block  the  lymph  channels  and  produce  the  condi- 
tions of  hsmatochyluria,  elephantiasis,  and  lymph -scrotum. 

The  parasite  is.widelj  distributed,  particularly  in  tropical  and  ifib-troidcal 
countries.  Gait4raa  has  shown  that  the  disease  prevails  extensively  in  the 
Southern  States,  and,  since  his  paper,  contributions  have  been  made  by 
Matas,  of  New  Orleans,  Masfhi,  of  Mobile,  De  Saussure,  of  CharlestOD,  and 
Opie. 

The  effects  produced  may  be  described  under  the  following  oonditions: 

1.  H^MAtocHTLURiA. — Without  any  external  mamifostatioas,  and  in 
many  eases  withoiit  special  distarbance  of  health,  (he  subject  from  time  to' 
time  passes  nrine  of  an  opaque  white,  milky  appearance,  or  bloody/  or  ti 
efaylods  fluid  which  on  settling  shows  a  sligMly  reddish  clot.  The  condition 
indicates  dilatation  and  rupture  of  dilated  lymphatics  in  some  part  of  the 
orinSry  tract  and  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct.  '  The  urine  may  be  nor- 
mal in  (puurtity  or  iacrea«ed.  The  condition  is  usually  internritlent,  and  the  . 
patient  may  pass  normal  urine  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time.  Micro- 
seopically,  the  chylous  urine  corrtains  minute  molecular  fat  granules,  and 
usually  red  blood  cells  in  various  amounts.  The  embryos  were  first  discov- 
erei  by  Demarqoay  at  Paris  (1863),  and  in  tbe  urine  by  Wacherer,  at  Bahia, 
in  1866.  It  is  remarkable  for  how  long  the  condition  may  persist  wltbonf 
serioiis  impturment  of  the  health.  A  patient,  sent  by  Dawson,  of  Charleston, 
hKd  hsematochyluria  intermittently  for  eighteen  years.  The  only  ifleon- 
venience  had  been  in  the  passage  of  blood-clots  which  collected  in  the  bladder. 
At  times  he  had  uneasy  seosations  in  the  Itrmbar  region.  The  embryos  were 
present  in  his  blood  at  night  in  large  numbers.  Chyluria  is  not  always  due 
to  filaria.    There  is  a  non-parasitic  form  of  the  disease. 

OppoftunitieB  for  studying  tbe  anatomical  condition  of  these  cases  rarely 
eccut.  In  tbe  ease  described  by  Stephen  Mackenzie  the  renal  and  peritoneal 
lymph  plezuses  were  enormougff  enlarged,  extending  from  tbe  diopfatagm  to 
the  pelvis.    Tbe  thoracic  duct  above  tbe  diaphragm  was  impervious. 

3.  EtEPHANTiAsis  is  common  in  all  countries  in  which  the  filarisf  jm* 
vail.  The  parasites  are  not  always  fonnd  in  the  blood.  The  coodition  is 
more  common  in  the  legs,  one  oi^  both,  beginning  bilow  the  knee,  bat  gra*}- 
natty  involving  the  entire  limb.  Next  ill  frequency  is  lyfnfkscroUim  and 
other  forms  invcdving  the  genitalia.  The  aerotol  tumor  mtfy  reach  ftA  km/t- 
mrae  size,  and  40  to  60  povinds  in  weight.  The  or»e^  may  b«  ^tolebs  and 
slow,  or  it  may  be  sudden,  with  fever  and  rapid  swelling  and  redness  of  th« 
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part.  Thera  may  be  a  aeriw  of  ewih  attacks,  each  one  leaving  the  part  more 
swoUen.  The  so-called  "elephoatoid  fever"  may  occur  in  all  fonos  of  the 
infection. 

Bporadic  EUphtmtiasis,^^A  noa-parasitia  type  may  be  mentioned  heVe, 
vbieh  18  not  very  tiaeomraou  in  temperate  regions,  ctu^aeteriaed  by  pto^TesT 
ave  enlargement  of  a  limb  or  portion  of  the  body,  with  a  byperplaaia  of  the 
elrin  aod  subci^tanecms  tissues,  due  apparently  to  an  obstructive  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  lymph- vessels.  It  may  arise  spontaneously  without  any  obvious 
caoae,  or  follow  an  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the  part,  occasionally  removal 
of  the  lymph-glands.  The  legs  are  most  frequently  involved,  beginning  usu* 
ally  in  one  leg,  about  the  foot  or  ankle,  and  gradually  extending  until  the 
whole  leg  is  greatly  enlarged.  The  skin  is  usually  smooth,  but  it  may  he 
hard  and  indurated  or  warty  and  nodular.  Most  of  the  cases  are  in  yonng 
women,  in  whom  the  affection  has  come  on  without  any  obvious  cause  and 
progreaeed  slowly  until  the  leg  was  greatly  enlarged.  In  one  case  »ght  years 
elapeed  before  tne  other  leg  became  involved,  and  in  another  case  more  than 
ten  years  passed  with  the  disease  still  confined  to  one  leg. 

Biagnofii. — The  filaria  larva  may  be  found  in  the  blood*  urine  oc  chylous 
Said.  A  negative  finding  does  not  exclude  filarial  infection.  Adult  worms 
nay  be  found  in  lymph  glands  or  in  abscesses,     Eosinopbilia  is  present. 

n«atmenL — Bo  far  as  known,  no  drug  destroys  the  embryos  in  the  blood 
with  certainty.  In  infected  districts  tbe  drinking-water  should  be  boiled  or 
filtered.  In  cases  of  cbyluria  the  patients  should  use  a  dry  diet  and  avoid 
all  excess  of  fat.  The  chyle  may  disappear  ^uite  rapidly  from  tha  urtn« 
■nder  these  measures,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  case  is  cured. 
So  long  as  clots  and  albumin  are  present  the  leak  in  the  lymphoid  varix  is  not 
healed,  altiiough  the  fat,  not  being  supplied  to  tbs  chyle,  may  not  be  present. 
A  single  tumblerful  of  milk  will  at  once  give  ocular  proof  of  thn  patency  o^ 
otherwiee  of  the  rupture  in  the  varix  (Manson). 

Blepbantoid  fever  demands  rest,  liquid  diet,  free  purgation  and  sedative 
s|>plications  to  painful  tu'eas.  In  etephantiasia  during  periods  with  acuta 
symptoms  the  patient  should  be  at  rest  and  tbe  legs  firmly  bandaged.  Good 
results  are  reported  from  the  use  of  fibrolysin. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  some  of  these  c»aes  is  most  successful,  partic- 
Tdariy  in  the  removal  of  the  adult  filarise  from  the  enlarged  lymph-glands, 
especially  in  the  groin.     Surgical  measures  may  be  advisable  in  elephantiasis. 

Infected  individuals  should  be  protected  from  mosquitoes. 

B.     DKACONTIASIS 
(OuuMO-worm  Dietast) 

ItoMUiflBliu  ntdijiaMis  is  e,  widely  spread  parasite  in  parts  of  A&ica 
■nd  the  East  Indies.  In  Ihe  United  States  instances  occasionally  occu, 
Jarvis  reported  a  cas«  in  a  post  chaplain  who  had  lived  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
Va.,  for  thirty  years.  Van  Harlingen's  patient,  a  man  aged  forty-seven, 
bad  never  lived  out  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  the  worm  must  be  included 
smang  the  parasites  of  the  United  States.  A  majority  of  the  cases  reported 
in  American  journals  have  been  imported. 
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The  female  developB  in  the  subcutaneouB  and  iDtermoflcnlar  connectiTa 
tieeuea  and  produces  vesicleB  and  abscesees.  In  the  large  majority  of  the  cases 
the  parasite  ia  found  in  the  leg.  Of  181  cases,  in  124  the  worm  waa  found 
in  the  feet,  33  times  in  the  leg,  and  11  times  in  the  thigh.  It  is  usually  soli- 
tary, though  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  six  or  more  have  been  present- 
It  is  cylindrical  in  form,  about  2  mm,  in  diameter,  and  from  50  to  80  cm. 
in  length.  The  male  has  been  found  by  Leiper  in  a  monkey,  a  very  small 
worm  only  22  mm.  in  length. 

In  water  the  embryos  develop  in  a  eyclops — a  small  crustacean — and  it 
seems  liltely  that  man  is  infected  by  drinking  the  water  containing  these 
developed  larvte.  It  is  probable  that  both  male  and  female  are  ingested;  bat 
the  former  dies  and  is  discharged,  while  the  latter  after  impregnation  pene- 
trates the  intestine  and  attains  its  full  development  in  the  subcntaneona 
tissues,  where  it  may  remain  quiescent  for  a  long  time  and  can  be  felt  beneath 
the  skin  Uke  a  bundle  of  string.  The  worm  contains  an  enormous  nomber  of 
living  embryos,  and  to  enable  them  to  escape  she  travels  slowly  downward 
head  first,  and  mually  reaches  the  foot  or  ankle.  The  bead  then  penetrates 
the  skin  and  the  epidermis,  forms  a  little  vesicle,  which  ruptures,  and  a  small 
ulcer  is  left,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  head  often  protrudes.  The  distended 
uterus  ruptures  and  the  embryos  are  discharged  in  a  whitish  fluid.  After 
getting  rid  of  them  the  worm  will  spontaneously  leave  her  host 

When  the  worm  first  appears  it  should  not  be  disturbed,  as  after  par- 
turition it  may  leave  spontaneously.  When  the  worm  begins  to  come  out 
a  common  procedure  is  to  roll  it  ronnd  a  portion  of  smooth  wood  and  in  thia 
way  prevent  the  retraction,  and  each  day  wind  a  little  more  until  the  entire 
worm  is  withdrawn.  It  is  stated  that  special  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
tearing  of  the  worm,  as  disastrous  consequences  sometimes  follow,  probably 
from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  migration  of  the  embryos. 

The  parasite  may  be  excised  entire,  or  killed  by  injections  of  bichlorida 
of  mercury  (1  to  1,000).  It  is  stated  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant  called 
amarpattee  are  almost  a  specific  in  the  disease.  Asafetida  in  full  doses  ig 
said  to  kill  the  worm. 

6.      OTHER   NEMATODES 

Filsrise. — Among  less  important  filarian  worms  parasitic  in  man  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned :  FUaria  volvulus  occurs  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
It  causes  masses  in  the  axillae  which  are  easily  removed.  F.  immtfu— the 
common  F.  sanguinis  of  the  dog — of  which  Bowlby  described  two  cases  in 
man.  In  one  case  with  hematuria  female  worms  were  found  in  the  portal 
vein,  and  the  ova  were  present  in  the  thickened  bladder  wall  and  in  the  ureters. 
F,  equina  has  rarely  infected  man. 

Trichooephaliasis. — Trickuris  trichiara  (whipworm)  is  not  infrequentlj 
found  in  the  ciecum  and  large  intestine  of  man.  It  measures  from  4  to  5 
cm.  in  length,  the  male  being  somewhat  shorter  than  the  female.  The  worm 
is  readily  recognized  by  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  portions.  The  former,  which  forms  at  least  three-fifths  of  the. 
body,  is  extremely  thin  and  hair-like  in  contrast  to  the  thick  hinder  por- 
tion of  the  body,  which  in  the  female  is  conical  and  pointed,  and  in  the  male 
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more  obtaee  and  usually  rolled  like  s  spring.  The  egge  aie  oval,  lemoD- 
sbaped,  0.05  mm.  in  length,  and  provided  with  a  button-like  projection. 

The  number  of  the  wonna  found  is  variable,  as  many  as  a  thousand  having 
been  counted.  It  is  a  vldely  spread  parasite.  In  parts  of  Europe  it  occura 
in  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  all  bodies  examined,  but  in  the  United  States  it 
is  not  BO  common.  In  S85  West  Indian  workers  at  Panama  Darling  found 
46  per  cent,  infected.  It  is  possible,  he  thinks,  that  these  parasites  pla;  a 
rdle  in  anuebic  dysentery,  the  lesions  of  which  begin  at  the  exact  location  of 
the  points  of  their  attachment.  The  whipworm  rarely  causes  symptoma. 
French  and  Boycott  found  ova  in  10  of  500  Guy's  Hospital  patients.  They 
found  no  etiological  relationship  of  the  parasite  to  appendicitis.  Several 
cases  have  been  reported  in  which  profound  anemia  has  occurred  in  connection 
with  this  parasite,  usually  with  diarrhoea.  Enormous  nnmbers  may  he  pres- 
tsit,  as  in  Budolph's  case,  without  producing  any  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  the  examination  of  the  feces,  which 
contain  the  characteristic  lemon-shaped,  hard,  dark-brown  eggs. 

Dioctophyma  leuale  {Euairongylm  gigas). — This  enormous  nematode,  the 
male  of  which  measures  about  a  foot  in  length  and  the  female  about  three 
feet,  occurs  in  many  animals  and  has  occasionally  been  found  in  man.  It  is 
naually  found  in  the  renal  region  and  may  entirely  destroy  the  kidney. 

Antfnilliila  aeeti. — The  Anguillula  accti,  or  vinegar  eel,  is  sometimes  pres- 
ent in  urine  (in  one  case  it  is  said  from  the  bladder).  It  is  probably  a  con- 
tamination from  a  dirty  bottle  in  which  the  urine  is  collected. 

Stroogyloidet  rterooralis. — The  parasite  was  discovered  in  1876  by  Nor- 
mand,  and  was  formerly  described  as  Anguillula  intestinalis.  It  is  a  common 
paraaite  in  tropical  diarrhosa,  particularly  in  Cochin  China.  It  is  found  in 
about  3  per  cent  of  the  medical  patients  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  in 
from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  patients  in  the  insane  division.  When  in  large 
numbers  they  cause  diarrhcea,  but  Darling  concludes  that  they  are  not  the 
cause  of  severe  diarrhoea,  though  they  may  produce  moderate  aneemia.  The 
mother  worm  burrows  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  deposits  ova. .  The  para- 
site is  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  small  intestines.  They  are  met  with 
occasionally  in  the  temperate  regions.  Three  cases  were  reported  from  the 
Hopkins  cUnic  by  Thayer.     Thymol  and  sulphur  are  useful  in  treatment. 

Aoanthocephali  (Thorn-headed  \Yor7ns). — The  Gigantorhynchus  or  Echi- 
norht/nchua  gigas  is  a  common  parasite  in  the  intestine  of  the  hog  and  attains 
a  large  size.  The  larvte  develop  in  cockchafer  grubs.  The  American  inter- 
mediate host  is  the  June  bug  (Stiles).  A  case  of  Echinorhynckus  monHi- 
formia  hae  been  described  in  Italy  by  Orassi  and  Calandmccio. 


IV.    PASASXnO  AKAOHNIDA  AND  TICKS 

FentaitomM. — 1.  LiifQUATUu  rhinaku  (Pentasioma  tanioides)  has  a 
somewhat  lancet-shaped  body,  the  female  being  from  3  to  1  inches  in  length, 
the  male  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  tapering  and  marked  by 
nnmeroua  rings.  The  adult  worm  infests  the  frontal  sinuses  and  nostrils 
of  the  dog,  more  rarely  of  the  horse.  The  larval  form,  known  as  lAnguaivla 
terrattt   (Peni«({tm«m  denticulalum) ,  is  seen  in  the  internal  organs,  pv- 
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ticularly  the  Uver,  but  has  also  been  found  in  the  kidney.  Tbe  adnlt  wonn 
has  been  found  in  the  nostril  of  man,  but  is  very  rare  and  seldom  occasions 
any  inconvenience.  The  larvs  are  by  no  means  nncommon,  particularly  in 
parts  of  Qermany.  Hie  parasite  is  very  rare.  Flint  refers  to  a  Kiesourl 
case  in  which  from  75  to  100  of  the  parasites  were  expectorated.  The  liver 
was  enlar^d  and  the  parasites  probably  occupied  this  region. 

8.  The  POROCEPHALUS  armillatub  (Pentastomum  conatrictum)  has  the 
length  of  half  an  inch,  with  twenty-three  rings  on  the  abdomen.  It  is  found 
in  the  Congo  district  and  io  parts  of  Asia.  The  larvte^  found  in  cysta  in  the 
lungs  and  lirer,  cause  disease  aa  ihey  wander.  The  adult  form  lives  in  the 
nasal  cavities  and  lungs  of  pythons  and  other  snakes  and  man  is  infected 
probably  through  the  drinking  water. 

Demodex  (Aoams)  foUionlonun  (tu.  liominii).— A  minute  parasite,  from 
0.3  mm.  to  0.4  mm.  in  length,  which  Uvea  in  the  sebaceous  follicles,  par- 
ticularly of  the  face.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  produces  any  symptoms.  Pos- 
sibly when  in  large  numbers  they  may  excite  inflammation  of  the  follicles, 
leading  to  acne. 

Sanoptea  (Aoanu)  lokbiei  {Itch  Intect). — This  is  the  most  important 
of  the  arachnid  parasites.  The  male  is  0.33  mm.  in  length  and  O.ld  mm.  in 
breadth ;  the  female  is  0.46  mm.  in  length  and  0.3B  mm.  in  width.  The  female 
can  be  seen  readily  with  the  naked  eye  and  has  a  pearly-white  color.  It  is  not 
so  common  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  in  Europe. 

The  insect  lives  In  a  small  burrow,  about  1  cm.  io  length,  which  it  makes 
for  itself  in  the  epidermis.  At  the  end  of  this  burrow  tbe  female  lives. 
The  male  is  seldom  found.  The  chief  seat  of  the  parasite  is  in  the  folds 
where  the  skin  is  most  delicate,  as  in  the  web  between  the  fingers  and  toes, 
the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  axilla,  and  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  The  head 
and  face  are  rarely  involved.  The  lesions  which  result  from  the  presence 
of  the  itch  insect  are  very  numerous  and  result  largely  from  the  irritation 
of  the  scratching.  The  commonest  is  a  papular  and  vesicular  rash,  or,  in 
children,  an  ecthymatous  eruption.  The  irritation  and  pustulatioo  which 
follow  the  scratching  may  completely  destroy  the  burrows,  but  in  typical 
cases  there  is  rarely  doubt  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  It  should  consist  of  warm  baths  with  a  thor- 
ough use  of  a  soft  soap,  after  which  the  skin  should  be  anointed  with  sulphur 
ointment,  which  in  the  ease  of  children  should  be  diluted.  An  ointment  of 
naphtho]  (drachm  to  the  ounce)  is  very  efficacious. 

Leptua  aatmnnalii  (Harvest  Bug). — This  reddish-colored  parasite,  about 
half  a  millimetre  in  size,  is  often  found  in  large  numbers  in  fields  and  iO 
gardens.  They  attach  themselves  to  animals  and  man  with  their  sharp 
proboscides,  and  the  booklets  of  their  legs  produce  a  great  deal  of  irritation. 
They  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  legs.  They  are  readily  destroyed  by 
lulphur  ointment  or  corroiive-sublimate  lotions, 

Ixodiaiii  {Tick-fever). — In  South  Africa,  particularly  in  the  western 
provinces  of  the  Uganda  Protectorate,  the  western  distlicts  of  German  Eaat 
Africa  and  the  eastern  regions  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  there  is  a  disease 
knoWh  by  this  name,  believed  to  be  transmitted  by  a  tick — the  Omithodonu 
ot  Argae  mottbala.   The  ticks  live  in  old  houses,  and  their  habita  are  very  much 
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like  thorn  of  the  common  bedbug.  Tbts  tick  trammits  the  Spirockceta  dutioni, 
tha  came  of  the  African  form  of  rslapsing  fever. 

The  Dermacentor  ocddentalia  is  present  in  the  Northwestern  States  from 
California  to  Montana.  The  bites  may  cause  severe  lymphangitis.  It  appears 
to  be  the  medium  of  tranenussion  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  spotted  fever. 

In  Arizona  and  other  parts  of  the  Southwestern  States  a  tick — OrrUtho- 
dorus  tnegnini — is  occasionally  found  in  the  ear  and  in  the  nose,  causing 
suppuration  and  intense  suffering-  Several  other  varieties  of  ticks  are  occa- 
siooallj  found  on  man — the  Ixodes  ricmus  and  the  Dermacsntor  wtfiericanus, 
which  are  met  with  in  horses  and  oxen. 

Tick  paralysis.— la  connection  with  the  bites  of  ticks  of  the  genua  Ixodes 
and  the  genus  Dermacentor  a  flaccid  paralysis  of  the  legs  has  been  describedi 
particularly  in  British  Columbia,  Wyoming,  Hlontana,  and  possibly  in  Aus- 
tralia. Children  are  usually  affected,  and,  curiously  enough,  if  the  tick  ia 
found  and  removed  promptly,  the  child  gets  well  within  twenty-four  hours, 
but  if  m)t,  the  paralysis  may  spread  to  the  arms,  stupor  may  come  on,  and 
the  child  may  die  of  a  widespread  paralysis.  In  adults  sometimes  there  are 
pain,  an  erythematous  rash,  and  vertigo.  It  appears  to  he  a  toxic  effect  of 
the  parasite  and  not  an  infection. 


7.    PAIU8ITI0  INSECTS 

Pedicnli  {Phthiruisis;  Pediculosis). — There  are  three  varieties: 

Pediculds  HUM1ND8  (Head  Louse). — The  male  is  from  1  to  1.5  mm.  in 
length  and  the  female  nearly  2  mm.  The  color  varise  somewhat  with  the  dif- 
ferent races  of  men.  It  is  light  gray  with  a  black  margin  in  tlie  European,  and 
very  much  darker  in  the  negro  and  Chinese.  They  are  oviparous,  and  the  fe- 
male lays  about  sixty  eggs,  which  mature  in  a  week-  The  ova  are  attached  to  the 
haira,  and  are  known  popularly  as  nits.  The  symptoms  are  irritation  and 
itching  of  the  scalp.  When  numerous,  the  insects  may  excite  an  eczema  or  a 
pustular  dermatitis,  which  causes  crusts  and  scabs,  particularly  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  Ii^  extreme  cases  the  hair  becomes  tangled  in  these  crusts  and 
matted  together,  forming  a  firm  mass  which  is  known  as  plica  polomca,  as  if 
waa  not  infrequent  among  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Poland. 

pEDiooLUB  C0BP0BI8  (vestimentorum) . — This  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  bead  louse,  It  lives  on  the  clothing,  and  in  sucking  the  blood  causes 
minute  hsemorrhagic  specks,  which  are  very  common  about  the  neck,  back, 
and  abdomen-  The  irritation  of  the  bites  may  cause  urticaria,  and  the 
scratching  is  usually  in  linear  lines-  In  long-standing  cases,  particularly 
in  old  dissipated  characters,  the  skin  becomes  rough  and  greatly  pigmented, 
a  condition  which  has  been  termed  the  vagabopd's  disease — morbus  errorum 
— which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  bronzing  of  Addison's  disease.  The  pig- 
jaentation  may  be  extreme  and  extend  to  the  face  and  buccal  mucosa. 

Phthieids  PDBrs  {crab  louse)  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  forms,  and 
is  found  in  the  parts  of  the  body  covered  with  short  hairs,  as  the  pubes ;  more 
rarely  the  axilla  and  eyebrows. 

The  tackes  bleuatres,  macuUs  ctnUew,  or  peliomata,  excited  by  the  irrita- 
tioD  of  pediculi,  are  peculiar  subcuticular  bluish  or  slate-colored  spots  from 
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5  to  10  mm.  in  diameter  seen  about  the  abdomen  and  tiiighs,  particularly  in 
febrile  caBee.  The  spots  are  more  marked  on  white  thin  skins.  They  are 
stains  caused  by  a  pigment  in  the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  of  the  louse. 

Trbatmfkt. — For  the  Pediculus  humanus,  when  the  condition  is  very  bad, 
the  hair  should  be  cut  short,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  destroy  all  the  nits. 
Repeated  saturations  of  the  hair  in  coal-oil  or  in  turpentine  are  usually  efBca- 
cious,  or  with  lotions  of  carbolic  acid,  1  to  50.  The  application  of  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  xylene,  alcohol  and  ether  is  useful.  Scrupulous  cleanliness 
and  care  are  sufficient  to  prevent  recurrence.  In  the  case  of  the  Pediculus 
corporis,  the  clothing  should  be  placed  for  hours  in  a  disinfecting  oven.  To 
allay  the  itching  a  warm  bath  containing  4  or  5  ounces  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
is  useful.  For  the  Pkthirius  pubis  white  precipitate  or  ordinary  mercurial 
ointment  should  be  used,  and  the  parts  should  be  thoroughly  wa^ed  two  or 
three  times  a  day  with  soft  soap  and  water. 

Cimex  leotnlaiiiu  {Common  Bedbugs). — The  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
variety  is  Cimex  rotundalius  (W.  S.  Patton).  It  lives  in  the  crevices  of  the 
bedstead  and  in  the  cracks  in  the  floor  and  in  the  walls.  It  is  nocturnal  in 
its  habits.  The  peculiar  odor  of  the  insect  is  caused  by  the  secretion  of  a 
special  gland.  The  parasite  possesses  a  long  proboscis,  with  which  it  sucks 
the  blood.  Individuals  differ  remarkably  in  the  reaction  to  the  bite  of  this 
insect;  some  are  not  disturbed  in  the  slightest  by  them,  in  others  the  irrita- 
tion causes  hyperemia  and  often  intense  urticaria.  Fumigation  with  sulphur 
or  scouring  with  corrosive-sublimate  solution  or  kerosene  destroys  them.  Iron 
bedsteads  should  be  used. 

fnlex  irritans  {Common  Flea). — The  male  is  from  2  to  3.5  mm.  in 
length,  the  female  from  3  to  4  mm.  The  flea  is  a  transient  parasite  on  man. 
The  bite  causes  a  circular  red  spot  of  hypersemia  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
little  speck  where  the  boring  apparatus  has  entered.  The  amount  of  irritation 
caused  by  the  bite  is  variable.  Many  persons  suffer  intensely  and  a  diffuse 
erythema  or  an  irritable  urticaria  develops;  others  suffer  no  inconvenience 
whatever. 

The  Pulex  penetrans  {sand-flea,  jigger)  is  found  in  tropical  countries, 
particularly  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  much  smaller 
than  the  common  flea,  and  not  only  penetrates  the  skin,  but  burrows  and 
produces  an  inflammation  with  pustular  or  vesicular  swelling.  It  most  fre- 
quently attacks  the  feet.  It  is  readily  removed  with  a  needle.  Where  they 
exist  in  large  numbers  the  essential  oils  are  used  on  the  feet  as  a  preventive. 


VI    PAKASinO  FLOS 

{Myiasis,  Mytosis) 

The  accidental  invasion  of  the  body  cavities  and  of  the  skin  by  the  larvsB 
of  the  diptera  is  known  as  myiasis. 

The  larvse  of  tlie  Compsomyia  macellaria,  the  so-called  screw-worm,  have 
been  found  in  the  nose,  in  wounds,  and  in  the  vagina  after  delivery.  They  can 
be  removed  readily  with  forceps;  if  there  is  any  difliculty,  thorough  cleansing 
and  the  application  of  an  antiseptic  bandage  are  sufficient  to  kill  them.    The 
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ova  of  the  blue-bottle  fly  may  be  deposited  m  the  nostrils,  the  ears,  or  the  con- 
junctiva— the  myiaBis  narium,  aurium,  coDJunctivae.  This  invasion  rarely 
takes  place  unless  these  regions  are  the  seat  of  disease.  In  the  nose  and 
in  the  ear  the  larvK  may  cause  serious  inflammation.  Even  the  urethra  has 
not  been  spared  in  these  dipterous  invasions. 

Omatro-intestinal  myiaaii  may  result  from  the  Bwallowing  of  the  larvie  of 
the  common  house-fly  or  of  species  of  the  genus  Anthomyia.  There  are  many 
cases  on  record  in  vhich  the  larvte  of  the  Musca  domestiexi  have  been  dis- 
charged by  vomiting.  Instances  in  which  dipterous  laTvse  have  been  passed 
in  the  fteces  are  less  commdo.  Finlaysou,  of  Glasgow,  has  reported  an  intei- 
eating  case  in  a  physician,  who,  after  protracted  constipation  and  pain  in 
the  back  and  sides,  passed  large  numbers  of  the  larvse  of  the  flower-fly — 
Antkomyia  canicularis.  Among  other  forms  of  larvse  or  gentles,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  which  have  been  found  in  the  fssces  are  those  of  the  com- 
mon house-fly,  the  blue-bottle  fly,  and  the  Techomyza  fttsca.  The  larvee  of 
other  insects  are  extremely  rare.  It  is  stated  that  the  caterpillar  of  the  taby 
moth  has  been  found  in  the  fiecee. 

A  specimen  of  the  Ilomahmyia  scalaris,  one  of  the  privy  flies,  was  sent 
by  Dr.  Hartin,  of  Kaslo  City,  British  Columbia,  the  larvte  of  which  were 
passed  in  large  numbers  in  the  stools  of  a  man  aged  twenty-four,  a  native  of 
Louisiana.  They  were  present  in  the  stools  from  May  1  to  July  15,  1897. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  larvte  have  been  passed  for  years. 

Although  no  grave  results  necessarily  follow  the  invasion  of  tiie  alimen- 
tary tract  by  these  larva,  yet  they  may  be  the  cause  of  serious  intestinal  ulcer- 
ation manifesting  itself  by  a  dysenteric  disease  with  fatal  result  Cockayne, 
who  studied  the  question,  states  that  there  are  four  deaths  on  record, 

Cntaneona  Hyiasii. — The  most  common  form  is  that  in  which  an  external 
wound  becomes  "living,"  as  it  is  called.  This  is  caused  by  the  larvK  of  either 
the  blue-bottle  or  the  common  flesh-fly.  The  skin  may  also  be  infected  by 
the  larrs  of  the  Musca  vomitona,  but  more  commonly  by  the  bot-flies  of  the 
ox  and  sheep  which  occasionally  attack  man.  This  is  rare  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. Matas  described  a  case  in  which  cestrua  larvK  were_  found  in  the  gluteal* 
region.  In  parts  of  Central  America  the  eggs  of  another  bot-fly,  the  Derma- 
iobia,  are  not  infrequently  deposited  in  the  skin  and  produce  a  swelling  very 
like  the  ordinary  boil. 

Dermamyiasii  linearis  mipraiu  oestroaa  is  a  remarkable  cutaneous  condi- 
tion, observed  particularly  in  Russia  and  occasionally  in  other  countries,  in 
which  the- larva  of  GasiropkUiis  equi  (Samson),  the  horse  bot-fly,  makes  a 
sli^tly  raised  pale  red  "line"  which  travels  over  the  body  surface,  sometimes 
with  great  rapidity.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  Larva  migrans  and  as  Creep* 
ing  Eruption.     (See  Hamburger,  Journal  of  Cutaneous  Diseases,  1904.) 

In  Africa  the  larvsa  of  the  Cayor  fly  are  not  uncommonly  found  beneath 
the  skin  in  little'boils.  In  the  Congo  region  Dutton,  Todd,  and  Christy 
found  a  troublesome  blood-sucking  dipterous  larva,  known  as  the  floor  mag- 
got, the  fly  of  which  is  the  Anckmeromyia  luteola, 

Fhlebotomous  Fever. — In  Herzegovina,  Malta  and  Crete  and  other  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean  there  is  a  fever  of  two  or  three  days'  duration,  caused 
by  the  bite  of  the  sand-fly,  Pklebotomus  papatasii.  The  manifestations  ara 
those  of  fever  alone,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  abortive  typhoid,  febricula 
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of  tailA  Malta  fever.  Tb«  disease  it  bfiWB  ta  pappatdct  fever  and  sand  Qj 
tent.  The  eaperitoents  of  Doetr  and  of  Bift  show  that  the  diBeaee  ia  readily 
caused  by  the  bite  of  infected  sBDd-flics. 

CUetpillU'  BmA. — In  some  dietricts  in  Europe  tbe  haira  of  the  procee- 
eion  caterpillar,  particularly  of  the  Bpeciee  Cnethocampa,  cause  an  intense 
Urticaria,  the  so-called  V.  epidemica.  There  are  districts  in  Switzerland 
irhich  have  been  rendered  uninhabitable  in  consequence  of  the  akin  rashes 
caused  by  the  caterpillars.  Of  lat«  years  In  N«*  England  and  sonW  other 
parts  of  the  tTnited  States  the  caterpillar  of  thi  brown-tailed  moth  has  caused 
much  discomfort.  The  hairs  art!  Widely  distributed  by  the  wind,  and  the 
barbs  are  eo  arranged  that  they  readily  work  into  the  eJcin.  Whole  families 
have  been  affected  by  an  intense  eruption  which  has  been  mistaken  for  that  of 
small-pox.  In  England,  Thresh  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  these 
caterpillar  rashes  due  to  the  yelloW-talled  moth,  Porlhesia  similis. 

H«rreat  Kadi  {Erythema  AUtUmmle). — In  parts  of  England  during  the 
autumn  many  people  are  attacked  by  the  harvest  bug  or  harveeters,  which 
may  cause  a  very  obstinate  and  distressing  malady.  TTeually  attributed  to 
the  harvest  spider,  it  is  in  reality  caused  by  a  mite,  parasitic  upon  it,  the 
heXapod  larva  of  the  silky  trombidian.  It  is  so  small  as  to  he  scarcely  visible 
afld  ia  brick-red  in  eolof.  They  chiefly  attack  persons  with  delicate  akina 
on  the  ankles  and  legs,  but  they  may  also  attack  the  arms  and  the  neck.  The 
mite  attaches  itself  to  the  skin  by  its  claws,  sucks  the  blood,  and  the  swollen 
red  abdomen  may  sometimes  be  seen  as  a  bright-red  dot.  A  papttlo-vesicolar, 
sofnetitnes  a  pustular,  eruption  with  an  intolerable  itching  is  caused  by  it. 
So  intense  may  the  eruption  be,  with  perhaps  an  entire  family  attacked  at 
once,  that  suspicion  of  poisoning  may  be  aroiised.  The  parasite  is  readily 
killed  by  benzine. 


E.  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  OF  DOUBTFUL  OB  UNKNOWN 
ETIOLOGY 

L    SMALL-POX  (VsriOla} 

DafinitlOB. — An  acute  infectioua  disease  characterized  by  a  cutaneous  erup- 
tion which  paBsea  through  the  stages  of  papule,  vesicle,  pustule,  and  crust. 

Hictorjri — The  existence  of  the  disease  in  ancient/Egypt  is  suggested  by 
the  eruption  on  the  skin  of  a  mummy  of  the  80th  dynasty — 1,200  to  1,100 
B.  C.  (RUifer  and  Ferguson).  The  disease  eiieted  in  China  many  centuries 
before  Christ,  The  pesta  magna  described  by  Galen  (of  which  Marcus  Aurc- 
lius  died)  is  believed  to  have  been  snlall-pox.  In  the  sixth  century  it  pro- 
vailed,  and  subsequently,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  Incame  widespread. 
It  was  brought  to  America  by  the  Bpauiards  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  aceiirate  account  waa  given  by  Rhazea,  ati  Arabian  physician  who 
lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  whoSe  admirable  description  is  available  in 
Greenhill's  translation  for  the  Sydenham  Society.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  illustrious  Sydenham  differentiated  Jneasles  from  small-pox.  Special 
events  in  the  history  of  the  disease  are  the  introduction  of  inoculation  into 
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Burc^,  by  Lady  Usry  Wortley  Uontagn,  in  1718,  mi  ihe  disoovefy  of  vBoci- 
natiaii  by  Jeimer,  in  1796. 

Etiolofr. — Sroall-pox  is  one  of  tba  most  Tinikot  of  copt^giouB  disease*, 
and  personB  exposed,  if  unprotected  by  VBccinatiop,  ave  almost  invariably 
attacked.  Instanoes  of  natural  immunity  are  nn.  It  i»  wid  tbat  Pienier- 
broeck,  a  celsbrated  Utrecht  profeagor  in  the  Beventeenth  csntui^,  vas  not 
anly  Jiimself  exempt,  but  lUcevtsa  many  memberB  pf  his  family,  An  stt«ek 
may  not  protfiot  for  life.  There  are  undoubted  cnem  of  a  second,  reputed 
inBtaucee,  indeed,  of  a  third  sttotjk.  Louis  XV  of  France  died  of  a  second 
attack  of  amall-pox. 

Aas. — Small-pox  is  common  at  all  ages,  but  is  partjcuUrly  fatftl  to  yomig 
children.  Of  3,164  deaths  in  the  Montreal  epidemic  of  1885''86,  2,717  war* 
of  children  un^r  ten  years  of  age.  The  fetua  in  ut«po  may  be  attacked,  but 
«nly  if  the  mother  herself  is  the  subject  oi  the  disease.  The  ebild  may  be 
bom  with  the  rash  out  or  with  the  scara,  In  the  cas^  of  twins,  only  00$  may 
be  attacked;  Saltenbach  records  an  instance  of  triplets,  only  two  of  which 
were  affected  (Comby).  Children  born  in  a  small-pox  hospital,  if  Taccinated 
immediately,  may  escape  the  disease;  usually,  however,  they  die  early. 

Ssx. — Males  and  females  are  equally  tweeted. 

BaiCE, — Among  aboriginal  races  small-pox  is  terribly  fatal.  When  tha 
diaease  was  first  introduced  into  America  the  Mexicans  died  by  thousands, 
and  the  North  American  Indians  have  also  been  frequently  decimated  by 
this  plague.  It  is  stated  that  the  negro  is  especially  susceptible,  and  the 
mortality  is  greater — about  iZ  per  cent,  in  the  black,  against  29  per  cent,  in 
th«  white  (W.M.Welch). 

It  is  claimed  that  iBolstion  hospitals  increase  the  incidence  of  the  disease 
in  a  locality.  J.  Qlaister,  who  considored  the  question  very  carefully,  con- 
eludes  that  as  a  centre  of  traffic  snah  an  institutioQ,  through  the  channels  of 
human  intercourse,  naturally  favors  the  spread  of  the  disease  locally,  but 
decides  against  its  aerial  conveyance,  in  spite  of  tlie  strong  evidence. 

The  disease  smoulders  here  and  there  and  when  cMiditionB  ere  favorable 
becomes  epidemic.  This  was  well  illustrated  by  the  Montreal  outbreak  of 
1885.  For  several  years  there  hfd  been  no  small-poz  in  the  city,  snd  a  Urge 
improtected  population  grew  up  among  the  French-Canadians,  many  of  whom 
were  opposed  to  vaccination.  On  February  28  a  Pullman-oar  conductor,  who 
had  traveled  from  Chicago,  was  admitted  into  the  H&tel-Dieu,  the  civic  small- 
pox hospital  being  closed  at  the  time.  Isolation  was  not  carried  out,  and  on 
the  Ist  of  April  a  servant  in  the  hospital  died  of  smftU-pox.  Following  her 
decease,  the  aatborities  of  the  hospital  dismissed  all  patients  presenting  no 
flymptDBis  of  contagion  who  could  go  home.  The  disease  s^n'ead  like  0r«  in 
dry  grass,  and  in  nine  months-  3,164  persons  died  in  the  city  of  smaU-pos. 

VAauTioHB  IS  THB  V18CI.BNOB  OF  EpiDBMioa. — Sydenham  states  that 
"muill-pox  also  has  its  peculiar  kinds,  which  take  one  form  during  one  seriep 
of  years,  and  another  during  another" ;  and  not  only  does  what  he  called  the 
epidemic  constitution  vary  greatly,  but  one  sometimes  sees  the  most  extra- 
ordinary variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  disease  in  members  of  a  family 
all  expoeed  to  the  same  infection.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  variability 
)uu  been  given  in  recent  epidemics,  which  have  been  pf  so  mild  a  character 
that  in  many  localities  it  has  been  mistaken  for  chicken-pox;  in  others,  par- 
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ticnlaily  in  the  United  States,  the  belief  prevailed  that  a  new  disease  had 
arisen,  to  vhtch  the  name  "Cuban  itch"  or  "Philippine  itch"  was  given. 
Very  often  a  correct  diagnosis  is  not  r^ched  until  a  fatal  case  has  occurted. 
A  small  outbreak  occurred  in  one  of  the  Hopkins  wards  for  colored  patients, 
which  we  mietook  at  first  for  chicken-pox.  The  same  peculiarities  have  been 
observed  in  the  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Cambridge  outbreaks.  Even  in 
uDTaccinated  children  the  disease  has  been  exceedingly  mild.  Some  of  the 
Leicester  cases  had  only  a  few  pocks  (Allan  Warner) ;  but  this  is  an  old  story 
in  the  history  of  the  disease.  John  Mason  Good,  in  commenting  on  this  very 
point,  refers  to  the  great  variability  in  the  epidemics,  and  states  that  he  him- 
self as  a  child  of  six  (1770)  passed  through  small-pox  with  "scarcely  any 
disturbance  and  not  more  than  twenty  ecattered  pustules"! 

The  disease  described  in  some  Bra^ian  states  as  Alastrin  amas,  or  varioloid   , 
varicella,  seen  also  in  the  West  Indies,  is  probably  mild  small-pox. 

Recent  Provalence. — In  the  United  States  in  1917  there  were  204  deaths  in 
the  regietration  area.  The  mild  type  of  the  disease  continues,  but  in  places 
there  have  been  virulent  outbreaks.  In  England  and  Wales  there  were  18 
deaths  from  the  disease  in  1916. 

Nature  of  CoNTAaiOK. — Protozoon-like  bodies  were  described  in  the  skin 
lesions  by  Guarnieri — the  cytorydes  variola.  Councilman  and  his  colleagues 
describe  a  protozoon  with  a  double  cycle  and  cytoplasmic  stage,  with  small 
structureless  bodies  in  the  lower  layer  of  the  epithelial  cells.  Infection  occurs 
probably  by  the  nasal  secretion  and  sputum.  The  dried  scales  are  also  an 
important  element,  and  as  a  dust-like  powder  are  distributed  everywhere  in 
the  room  during  convalescence,  becoming  attached  to  clothing  and  various 
articles  of  furniture.  The  disease  is  probably  infectious  from  a  very  early 
stage,  though  it  has  not  been  determined  whether  the  contagion  is  active  be- 
fore the  eruption  develops.  The  poison  is  of  unusual  tenacity  and  clings  to 
infected  localities.  It  is  conveyed  by  persons  who  have  been  in  contact  with 
the  sick  and  by  fomites.  During  epidemics  it  is  no  doubt  widely  spread  in 
street-cars  and  public  conveyances.  An  unprotected  person  may  contract  a 
very  virulent  form  of  the  disease  from  a  patient  with  a  mild  attack. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  pustules  may  be  seen  upon  the  tongue  and  the 
buccal  mucosa,  and  on  the  palate;  sometimes  also  in  the  pharynx  and  the 
npper  part  of  the  ceaophagus.  In  exceptionally  rare  cases  the  rash  extends 
down  the  cesophagus  and  even  into  the  stomach.  Swelling  of  the  Peyer's 
follicles  is  not  uncommon ;  the  pustules  have  been  seen  in  the  rectum. 

In  the  larynx  the  eruption  may  be  associated  with  a  fibrinous  exudate  and 
sometimes  with  cedema.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  penetrates  deeply 
and  involves  the  cartilages.  In  the  trachea  and  bronchi  there  may  be  ulcera- 
tive erosions,  but  true  pocks,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  skin,  do  not  occur. 

The  heart  occasionally  shows  myocardial  changes,  parenchymatous  and 
fatty;  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  uncommon.  French  writers  have 
described  an  endarteritis  of  the  coronary  vessels.  The  spleen  is  markedly  en* 
larged.  Apart  from  the  cloudy  swelling  and  areas  of  coagulation-necrosis, 
lesions  of  the  kidneys  are  not  common.     Nephritis  may  occur. 

In  the  biemorrhagic  form  extravasations  are  found  on  the  serous  and 
mucous  surfaces,  in  the  parenchyma  of  organs,  in  the  connective  tissues, 
about  the  nerve-sheaths  and  in  the  muscles.    In  one  instance  the  entire  retro- 
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peritoneal  tieeae  vas  iofiltrated  with  a  large  coagulum,  and  there  were  also 
exteneive  eztraTaefitioiiB  in  the  couree  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  Haemorrhages  ia 
the  bone-marrow  have  been  deBciibed.  The  epleen  is  firm  and  hard  in  luemor- 
rbagic  small-poi.  In  these  rapidly  fatal  forms  the  liver  has.  been  deecribed 
as  fatty,  but  in  5  of  7  cases  it  was  of  normal  size;  dense,  and  firm. 

Symptcnna. — Three  forme  of  emall-poi  are  described,  hut  they  only  repre- 
sent various  degrees  of  severity. 

(o)   Variola  vera;  (1)  Discrete,  (2)  Confluent. 

(h)  TarioJa  hemorrhagica;  (1)  Purpura  variolosa  or  black  small-pox; 
(S)  Hemorrhagic  pustular  form,  variola  hiemorrhagica  pustolosa. 

(c)   Varioloid,  or  small-pox  modified  by  vaccination. 

(ii)  Vabiola  Vera. — The  affection  may  be  conveniently  described  under 
vErions  stages:  Incubation. — "From  nine  to  fifteen  days;  oftenest  twelve." 
The  senior  author  saw  it  as  early  as  the  eighth  day  after  exposure,  and  there 
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are  anthenticated  instances  in  which  this  stage  has  been  prolonged  to  twenty 
days.    It  is  unusual  for  patients  to  complain  of  any  symptoms. 

Invasion. — In  adults  a  chill  and  in  children  a  convulsion  are  common 
initial  symptoms.  There  may  be  repeated  chills  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours.  Intense  frontal  headache,  severe  lumbar  pains,  and  vomiting  are  very 
constant  features.  The  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs  are  more  severe 
in  the  initial  stage  of  this  than  of  any  other  eruptive  fever,  and  their  combi- 
nation vrith  headache  and  vomiting  is  so  suggestive  that  precautionary  meas- 
ures may  often  be  taken  several  days  before  the  eruption  appears.  The  tem- 
perature rises  quickly,  and  may  on  the  first  day  be  103"  or  104*.  The  pulse 
is  rapid  and  full,  not  often  dicrotic.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  marked 
delirinm,  particularly  if  the  fever  is  high.  The  patient  is  restless  and  dis- 
tressed, the  face  flushed,  and  the  eyes  bright  and  clear.  The  skin  is  usually 
dry,  though  occasionally  there  are  profuse  sweats.  One  cannot  judge  from 
the  initial  symptoms  whether  a  case  is  likely  to  be  discrete  or  confluent,  as 
coDvnlsions,  severe  headache,  and  high  fever  may  precede  a  mild  attack. 

Initial  Rashes. — Two  forms  can  be  distinguished:  tiie  diffuse,  scarlatinal, 
and  the  macular  or  measly  form;  either  of  which  may  be  associated  with 
petechia  apd  occupy  a  variable  §xtent  (if  gnrface,    Ip  pome  instances  they  are 
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genetfll,  bnt  as  a  rUle  are  limited  either  to  the  Wer  abdominal  areas,  to  th* 
inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs,  and  to  the  lateral  thoracic  region,  or  to  thd 
tutllbe.  Occftsionally  they  are  fotisd  over  the  extensor  surfaces,  particularly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  knees  and  elbows.  These  rashes,  usually  purpuric, 
are  often  asfloclated  with  an' erythematous  or  erysipelatous  blnah.  The  ^arla- 
tinal  rash  may  come  out  ad  early  as  the  second  day,  and  be  as  diffuse  and 
vivid  as  in  a  true  scarlatina.  The  measly  rash  may  also  be  diffuse  and  resembts 
closely  that  of  measles.  Urticaria  is  eeen  only  occasionally.  It  was  present 
once  in  the  Montreal  cases.  The  ibltial  rashes  are  more  abundant  in  some 
epidemics  than  in  others.    They  occur  in  from  10  to  16  per  cent,  of  cases. 

Eruption. — (1)  In  the  discrete  form,  usually  on  the  fourth  day,  macules 
appear  on  the  forehead,  preceded  sometimes  by  an  erythematous  flush,  and  on 
the  anterior  surfaces  of  the  Wrists.  Within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  from 
thei^  ftppearance  they  occur  cm  other  parts  of  the  face  and  on  the  extremities, 
and  a  few  are  seen  on  the  trunk.  The  spots  are  from  2-3  millimetres  in 
diameter,  Of  a  bri^t  ted  color,  and  disappear  completely  on  pressure.  As  the 
rash  comes  out  the  temperature  falls,  the  general  symptoms  subside,  and  the 
patient  feels  comfortable.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  papules  change  into 
vesicles  with  clear  summits.  Each  one  is  elevated,  circular,  and  presents  a 
little  depression  or  umbilication  in  the  centre.  About  the  eighth  day  the 
vesicles  change  into  pustules,  the  umbilication  disappears,  the  flat  top  assumes 
a  globular  form  and  becomes  grayish-yellow  in  color,  owing  to  the  contained 
pus.  There  Is  an  areola  of  injection  about  the  pustules  and  the  skin  between 
them  is  swollen.  This  maturation  first  takes  place  on  the  face,  and  follows 
the  order  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  temperature  now  rises — 
secondary  fever — end  the  general  symptoms  return.  The  BWelling  about  the 
pustules  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  tension  and  pain  in  the  face;  the 
eyelids  become  swollen  and  closed.  In  the  discrete  form  the  temperature  of 
maturation  does  not  usually  remain  high  for  more  than  twenty-four  or  twenty- 
sis  hours,  so  that  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  fever  disappears  and  the 
stage  of  convalescence  begins.  The  pustules  rapidly  dry,  first  on  the  face 
and  then  on  the  other  parts,  and  by  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  day  desquama- 
tion may  be  far  advanced  on  the  face.  The  march  and  distribution  of  the 
rash  are  often  most  characteriBtic.  The  abdomen  and  groins  and  the  legs 
are  the  parts  least  affected.  The  rash  is  often  copious  on  the  upper  part  of 
th*  back,  scanty  on  the  lower.  Vesicles  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx 
cause  soreness  and  swelling  in  these  parts,  with  loss  of  voice.  Whether  pitting 
takes  place  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  Sydenham's  statement  holds  good,  that  "it  is  very  rarely  the  case 
that  the  distinct  small-pox  leaves  its  mark."  The  o' jr  of  a  small-pox  patient 
1b  very  distinctive  even  in  the  early  stages,  and  has  been  ft  help  in  the  diagnosis 
of  a  doubtful  case. 

(S)  The  Confltieni  Form. — With  the  same  initial  symptoms,  though  usu- 
ally of  greater  severity,  the  rash  appears  on  the  fourth,  or,  according  to  Syden- 
ham, on  the  third  day.  The  more  the  eruption  shows  itself  before  the  fourth 
day  the  more  sure  it  is  to  become  confluent  (Sydenham).  The  papules  at 
first  may  be  isolated,  and  it  is  only  later  In  the  stage  of  maturation  that  the 
eruption  is  confluent.  But  in  severer  cases  the  skin  is  swollen  and  hypertemtd 
and  the  papules  are  very  close  together.     On  the  feet  and  hands,  too,  thfl. 
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papules  aie  thickly  set;  more  ecftttered  OD  the  limbs;  (Uiil  <)H;te  diecF^t*  on 
the  trunk.  With  the.  appearance  of  the  eruption  the  aymptoms  Bub«ii]e  ap4 
the  fever  remits,  but  not  to  the  esme  extant  w  in  the  diecrete  fpnu.  Oc- 
easi<HiHUy  the  temperature  falls  to  normal  ftnd  the  patient  mqy  be  very  oomi 
fortable.  Then,  usually  on  the  eighth  day,  the  fever  again  rises,  the  vesicles 
change  to  pustules,  the  hypersemia  becomes  intense,  the  swelling  of  the  face 
and  hands  increases,  and  by  the  tenth  day  the  puBtules  have  fully  maturated, 
many  of  them  have  coalesced,  and  the  entire  skia  of  the  head  and  extremitiea 
ia  a  Buparficial  abscess.  The  fever  rises  to  103°  or  105°,  the  pulse  is  (ronj  110 
to  ISO,  and  there  is  often  delirium.  As  pointed  out  by  Sydenham,  salivation 
in  adults  and  diarrhcea  in  children  are  common  symptoQiB  of  this  stags. 
There  u  usually  much  thirst.  The  eruption  may  also  be  present  in  the  mouth, 
and  usually  the  pharyni  and  larynx  are  involved  and  the  voice  is  husky.  Great 
swelling  of  the  cervical  lymphatic  glands  occurs.  At  this  stage  the  patient 
presenta  a  terrible  picture,  unequaled  in  any  other  disease  and  one  vhich 
fully  justifies  the  horror  and  fright  with  which  small-pox  is  associated  in  tb« 
public  mind.  Even  when  the  rash  is  confluent  on  the  face,  hands,  and  feet, 
the  pustules  remain  discrete  on  the  trunk.  The  danger,  as  pointed  out  by 
Sydenham,  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  upon  the  face.  "If  upon  the  fac^ 
they  are  as  thick  as  sand,  it  ia  no  advantage  to  have  them  few  and  far  between 
on  tiie  rest  of  the  body."  In  fatal  cases  by  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the 
pnlsa  gets  feebler  and  more  rapid,  the  delirium  U  marked,  there  is  subsnltus, 
•ometimes  diarrhoea,  and  with  these  symptoms  the  patient  dies.  In  other 
instances  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  day  hemorrhagic  features  ooeur, 
""When  recovery  takes  place,  the  patient  enters  on  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  the 
period  of  desiccation. 

Disiccatityn. — The  pustules  breaii  and  the  pus  exudes  or  they  dry  and 
form  crusts.  Throughout  the  third  week  the  desiccation  proceeds  and  in 
cases  of  moderate  severity  the  secondary  fever  eubsidee;  but  in  others  it  may 
persist  until  the  fourth  week.  The  crusts  in  confluent  small-pox  adhere  for 
a  long  time  and  the  process  of  scarring  may  take  three  or  four  weeks.  Os 
the  face  they  fall  oS  singly,  but  the  tough  epidermis  of  the  hands  and  feet 
may  be  shed  entire. 

{b)  HjBuo&RHAaic  sMAXL-pox  occurs  in  two  forms.  In  one,  the  p»- 
tecbial  or  black  small-pox — purpura  variolosa-— ths  special  symptoms  appear 
early  and  death  follows  in  from  two  to  six  days.  In  the  other  form  the  case 
progresses  as  one  of  ordinary  variola,  and  in  the  vesicular  or  pustular  atAge 
hiemorrhages  take  place  into  the  pocks  or  from  the  mucoup  membranes— 
variola  kamorrhagua  pvstulom. 

Purpura  variolosa  is  more  common  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others. 
It  is  less  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  Young  and  vigorous  persons  seem 
more  liable  to  this  form.  Men  are  more  frequently  aSeoted  than  women; 
thus  in  one  series  there  were  SI  males  and  only  6  females.  The  influence  of 
vaccination  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  of  the  cases  14  were  unvaccinated,  wbil« 
not  one  of  the  13  who  hod  scars  had  been  revaccinated.  The  illness  stitrtp 
with  the  usual  symptoms,  but  with  more  intense  constitutional  disturbanos. 
On  the  second  or  the  ^ird  day  there  is  a  diffuse  hyperemic  rash,  particularly 
in  the  groins,  with  small  punctiform  hmmorrhages.  The  rash  extenda,  becomes 
more  diatinpUy  hs^norrhagio,  and  the  spots  increase  in  size,    ^Kochymoiea  ap- 
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pear  on  the  conjimctivK,  and  as  early  as  the  third  day  there  ma;  be  htemor- 
rhagfs  from  the  mucoas  membraDes.  Death  may  take  place  before  the  papoles 
appear.  In  this  truly  terrible  affection  the  patient  may  present  a  frightful 
appearance.  The  skin  may  have  a  imiformly  purplish  hue  and  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  may  even  look  plum-colored.  The  face  is  swollen  and  large  con- 
junctival hfeiuorrhages  with  the  deeply  sunken  comeffi  give  a  ghastly  appear- 
ance. The  mind  may  remain  clear  to  the  end.  Death  occurs  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  day;  thus  in  thirteen  of  the  series  it  took  place  between  these 
dates.  The  earliest  death  was  on  the  third  day  and  there  were  no  traces  of 
papules.  There  may  be  no  mucous  hiemorrhages ;  thus  in  one  case  of  a  most 
virulent  character  death  occurred  without  bleeding  early  on  the  fourth  day. 
Hematuria  is  perhaps  most  common,  next  heematemesia,  and  meleena  was 
noticed  in  a  third  of  the  cases.  Metrorrhagia  was  present  in  only  one  of  the 
six  females.  The  pulse  in  this  form  is  rapid  and  often  hard  and  Bmall. 
The  respirations  are  greatly  increased  in  frequency  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  the  fever. 

In  variola  puatutosa  htemorrhagica  the  disease  progresses  as  a  severe  case, 
and  the  haemorrhages  do  not  occur  until  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage.  The 
first  indication  is  htemorrhage  into  the  areolae  of  the  pocks,  and  later  the  matu- 
rated pustules  fill  with  blood.  The  earlier  the  hemorrhage  the  greater  is  the 
danger.  Bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes  is  also  common  in  this  form, 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  prove  fatal,  usually  on  the  seventh,  eighth, 
or  ninth  day,  hut  a  few  cases  recover.  In  patients  with  the  discrete  form,  if 
allowed  to  get  up  early,  hemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  pocks  on  the  legs. 

Leucocytes. — In  variola  vera  there  is  a  marked  leucocytosis,  18-16  thou- 
sand, about  the  eighth  day,  then  a  slight  decline  and  a  rise. again  about  the 
twelfth  or  fourteenth  day,  sometimes  to  18,000  or  20,000.  There  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  mononuclear  elements,  which  may  be  the  only  marked  feature  of 
the  mild  cases  (Magrath,  BrinckerhofF,  and  Bancroft). 

(c)  Varioloid. — This  term  is  applied  to  the  modified  form  which  affects 
persons  who  have  been  vaccinated.  It  may  set  in  with  abruptness  and  severity, 
the  temperature  reaching  103°.  More  commonly  it  is  in  every  respect  milder 
in  its  initial  symptoms,  though  the  headache  and  backache  may  be  very  dis- 
tressing. The  papules  appear  on  the  evening  of  the  third  or  on  the  fourth 
day.  They  are  few  in  number  and  may  be  confined  to  the  face  and  hands. 
The  fever  drops  at  once  and  the  patient  feels  pyfectly  comfortable.  The 
vesiculation  and  maturation  of  the  pocks  take  place  rapidly,  and  there  is  no 
secondary  fever.  There  is  rarely  any  scarring.  As  a  rule,  when  small-poz 
attacks  a  person  who  has  been  vaccinated  within  five  or  six  years  the  disease 
is  mild,  but  it  may  prove  severe,  even  fatal. 

Abortive  Typei, — Recent  epidemics  have  been  characterized  fay  the  large 
number  of  mild  caseB.  Even  in  unvaccinated  children  only  a  few  pustules 
may  appear,  and  the  disease  is  over  in  a  few  days.  Even  with  a  thickly  set 
eruption  the  vesicles  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  instead  of  filling,  dry  and  abort, 
forming  the  so-called  horn-,  crystalline-,  or  wart-pox.  Variola  sitt^  eruptione 
is  described.  It  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  in  the  recent  epidemics. 
Bancroft  observed  twelve  cases  in  the  Boston  outbreak,  all  among  physicians 
and  attendants.  The  symptoms  are  headache,  pain  in  the  back,  fever,  and 
vomiting.    As  already  mentioned,  the  pocks  may  be  very  scanty  and  easily 
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overlooked,  even  ia  unvaccinated  persons.  One  of  Bancroft's  cases  was  of 
special  interest — a  pregnant  woman  who  had  slight  symptoms  after  exposure, 
bat  no  rash.    Her  child  showed  a  typical  eruption  when  two  days  old. 

Complioatioiu. — Considering  the  severity  of  many  of  the  cases  and  the 
character  of  the  disease,  associated  with  multiple  foci  of  suppuration,  the 
complications  in  small-pox  are  remarkably  few. 

Laryngitis  ia  serious  in  three  ways ;  it  may  produce  a  fatal  oedema  of  the 
glottis;  it  is  liable  to  extend  and  involve  the  cartilages,  producing  necrosis; 
and  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  larynx  it  may  aJlow  irritating  par- 
ticles to  reach  the  lower  air-passages,  where  they  excite  bronchitis  or  broncho- 
pneumonia. Broncho-pneumonia  is  almost  invariably  present  in  fatal  cases. 
Lohar  pneumonia  is  rare.    Pletimy  is  common  in  some  epidemics. 

The  cardiac  complications  are  also  rare.  In  the  height  of  the  fever  a 
Bystolic  murmnr  at  the  apex  is  not  uncommon ;  but  endocarditis,  either  simple 
or  malignant]  is  rarely  met  with.  Pericarditis,  too,  is  very  uncommon.  Myo- 
carditis seems  to  be  more  frequent,  and  may  be  associa^  with  endarteritis  of 
the  coronary  vessels. 

Of  Gomplicationa  in  the  digsaiwe  system,  parotids  is  rare.  In  severe  casee 
there  is  extensive  pseudo-diphtheritic  angina.  Vomiting,  which  is  so  marked 
a  symptom  in  the  early  stage,  is  rarely  persistent.  Diarrhoea  is  not  uncom- 
mon, as  noted  by  Sydenham,  and  particularly  in  children. 

AV)uminuria  ia  frequent,  but  true  nephritis  ia  rare.  Inflammatdon  of  the 
testes  and  of  the  ovaries  may  occur. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  serious  complications  are  those  pertaining 
to  the  nervous  system.  In  children  coovnlsions  are  common.  In  adults  the 
dehrinm  of  the  early  stage  may  persist  and  become  violent,  and  finally  sub- 
aide  into  a  fatal  coma.  Post-febrile  insanity  is  occasionally  met  with  during 
convalescence,  and  very  rarely  epilepsy.  Many  of  the  old  writers  spoke  of 
parapl^a  in  connection  with  the  intense  backache  of  the  early  stage,  but  it  is 
probably  associated  with  the  severe  agonizing  lumbar  and  crural  pains  and  is 
not  a  true  paraplegia.  It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  form  occurring  in 
convalescence,  which  may  he  due  to  peripheral  neuritis  or  to  a  diffuse  myelitis 
(Weetphal).  The  nenritis  may,  as  in  diphtheria,  involve  the  pharynx  alone, 
or  it  may  be  multiple.  Of  this  nature,  in  all  probability,  is  the  so-called 
pseudo-tabes,  or  ataxie  variolique.  Hemiplegia  and  aphasia  have  been  met 
with  in  a  few  instances,  the  result  of  encephalitis. 

Among  the  most  constant  and  troublesome  complications  are  those  in- 
volving the  skin.  During  convalescence  boils  are  very  frequent  and  may  be 
severe.  Acne  and  ecthyma  are  also  met  with.  Local  gangrene  in  various 
parts  may  occur.  A  remarkable  secondary  eruption  (recurrent  small-pox) 
occasionally  occurs  after  desquamation. 

Arthritis  may  occur,  usually  in  the  period  of  desquamation,  and  may  pass 
on  to  suppuration.     Acute  necrosis  of  the  bone  is  sometimes  met  with. 

Special  Senses. — The  eye  affections  which  were  formerly  so  common  and 
serious  are  not  now  so  frequent,  owing  to  the  care  which  ia  given  to  keeping 
the  conjunctivie  clean.  A  cat:;rrhal  and  puruleiit  conjunctivitis  is  common  in 
severe  cases.  The  secretions  cause  adhesions  of  the  eyelids,  and  unless  great 
care  is  taken  a  diffuse  keratitis  is  excited,  which  may  go  on  to  ulceration  and 
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perforation.  Iritis  )b  not  tefy  tmcoMtnon.  Otitig  media  ma;  result  from  tiH 
eitensiOD  ot  the  disease  through  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

Fro^ocil. — In  unprotected  persons  emall-poz  is  a  rery  fatal  disease,  the 
death-rate  ranging  from  36  to  39  per  cedt.  la  Japan  the  mortality  among 
unprotected  persona  has  been  eren  higher.  In  the  recent  mild  epidemics  In 
the  United  States  the  mortality  has  been  very  slight,  often  less  than  1  per  cent. 
At  the  Mnnicipttl  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  of  3,831  cases  of  variola,  1,634 — 
i,  «.,  64.18  per  cent — died,  while  of  8,169  cases  of  varioloid  only  S9— i.  *,, 
1.S9  per  cent, — died  {W.  It.  Welch).  Purpura  variolosa  is  invariably  fatal, 
and  a  majority  of  those  attacked  vith  the  severer  confluent  forms  die.  llie 
intemperate  and  debilitated  snccnmb  more  readily  to  the  disease.  As  Syden^ 
ham  observed,  the  danger  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  intensity  at  tht 
disease  OD  the  face  and  hands.  "When  the  fever  increaees  after  the  appearance 
of  the  pustules,  it  is  s  bad  sign ;  but  if  It  is  lessened  on  their  appearance,  that 
is  a  good  sign"  (Rhazee).  Very  high  fever,  delirium  and  subsultus  are  symp-* 
loms  of  ill  omen.  I'he  disease  is  parti^larly  fatal  in  pregnant  vomen  and 
abortion  usually  takes  place.  It  is  not,  however,  uniformly  so,  and  severe 
cues  may  recover  after  mUcarriage.  Moreover,  abortion  is  not  in^itable. 
Very  severe  pharyngitis  and  laryngitis  are  fatal  complications. 

Death  reenlts  in  the  early  stage  from  the  action  of  the  poison  upon  the 
nervous  system.  In  the  later  stagra  it  usually  occnrs  about  the  eleventh  of 
twelfth  day,  at  the  height  of  the  eruption.  In  children,  and  occasionally  in 
adults,  the  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  complications  prove  fatal.  ^ 

IH^noail. — During  an  epidemic  the  initial  chill,  the  headache  and  back- 
iche,  and  the  vomiting  at  once  put  the  physician  on  his  guard. 

The  initial  rashes  may  lead  to  error.  The  scarlatinal  rash  has  rarely  the 
extent  and  never  the  persistence  at  the  rash  in  true  scarlet  fever.  The  rash 
of  measles  has  been  mistaken  for  the  initial  rash  of  small-pox.  The  general 
condition  of  the  patient,  the  presence  of  coryza,  conjunctivitis  and  KopUk's 
sign,  may  be  better  guides  than  the  rash  itself. 

Malignant  heemorrhagie  small-pox  may  prove  fatal  before  the  character' 
istic  rash  appears.  Of  i7  cases  of  purpura  variolosa,  in  only  one,  in  which 
death  occurred  on  the  tiiird  day,  did  inspection  fail  to  show  the  papules.  In  3 
cases  dying  on  the  fourth  day  the  characteristic  papular  rash  was  noticed.  It 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  recognize  this  form  of  htemorrhagic  small- 
pox-irom  hwmorrKiigic  scarlet  fever  or  hcEmorrhagic  measles,  though  in  the 
latter  there  is  rarely  so  constant  involvement  of  the  mucous  membranes. 

Naturally  enough,  as  they  are  allied  affections,  varicella  is  the  disease 
which  most  frequently  leads  to  error.  Particularly  has  this  been  the  case  in 
the  mild  epidemics  which  have  prevailed  during  the  past  few  years.  The 
following  points  are  to  be  borne  in  mind :  first,  very  mild  epidemics  of  true 
small-pox  may  occur;  secondly,  any  large  number  of  cases  of  a  contagious 
disease  with  a  pustular  eruption  occurring  in  adults  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
small-pox.  The  characters  of  the  rash  are  of  less  value.  Its  abundance  on 
the  trunk  in  varicella  is  important.  At  the  outset  the  papules  have  rarely 
the  shotty,  hard  feel  of  small-pox.  The  vesicles  are  more  superficial,  the  in- 
filtrated areola  is  not  so  intense  nor  so  constant,  and  as  a  rule  the  pocks  may 
be  seen  in  the  same  patient  in  alt  stages  of  development  The  longer  period 
of  invaBion,  the  prodromal  rashes,  the  great  intensity  of  the  onset  are  also 
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important  pointa  )ti  smgll-poz.  But  there  At6  mild  epideitlicfl  in  wblch  it 
must  be  eonfeeeed  that  the  diagtaoeis  is  only  eonflrmsd  by  the  appestincA  of  i 
eerere  case  of  the  conflueQt  or  hielnorrhagic  form. 

The  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  cerebrospinal  fev6f,  in  which  porpaftfi 
symptoms  are  not  uncommon.  A  fonr«year-old  child  w»b  taken  suddenly  ill 
with  fever,  pains  iu  the  back  aod  head,  and  ob  the  second  or  third  day  petechia 
appeared.  There  Were  refraction  of  the  head  and  marked  rigidity  bl  the 
limbs.  The  hsemorrhages  became  more  dbnndant;  and  finally  tuematemeeis 
occurred  and  the  child  died  on  the  sixth  day.  At  the  post  mortem  th^e  were 
no  lesions  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  and  In  the  deeply  hemorrhagic  skin  the 
papnies  conld  be  readily  seen.  The  post  mortenl  dtagnoBis  of  smalUpoz  wss 
confirmed  By  the  mother  taking  the  disease  and  dying  of  it 

PusluJar  Syphilides. — A  copious  pustular  tash  may  resemble  variola,  par- 
ticularly if  accompanied  by  feVer,  but  the  history  and  diBtribOllon,  particularly 
the  slight  amount  on  the  face,  leave  no  question  as  to  the  diagnosis. 

Pustular  glanders  has  been  mistaken  for  small-pox.  Id  an  instance  in 
Montreal  there  was  a  widespread  pustular  eruption,  which  We  thought  at  first 
was  small-pox,  but  the  course  and  the  fact  that  there  Was  glanders  amon< 
the  horses  in  the  stable  led  to  the  correct  diagnosis.  The  eruption  teSemblM 
exactly  that  described  in  Bayer's  monograph  (De  la  Morve,  1837). 

Impetigo  contagiosa  is  stated  to  have  been  mistaken  for  variola. 

Specific  Test. — Babbits  sensitized  to  vaccine  tiras  give  a  marked  reaction 
in  34  to  4S  hours  after  the  intradermic  injection  of  small-pox  vesicle  contents. 
The  result  of  inocnlation  of  material  frott  the  pocks  In  the  cornea  of  the 
rabbit  is  helpful  when  positive. 

^rophylflsli. — Thorough  vaccination  and  re-vaccination  are  the  most  im- 
portant preventive  measures.  All  those  etposed  to  infection  should  lie  vacci' 
nated  at  once,  as  four  days  after  exposure  a  successful  vaccination  may  pro* 
tect  from  the  disease.  During  epidemics  general  vaccination  of  the  com* 
munity  should  be  done  and  special  c&re  taken  to  recognize  mild  cases.  ThoM 
who  have  been  exposed  should  be  isolated  for  sixteen  days.  Isolation  of  thoM 
With  the  disease  should  be  rigid  and,  if  possible,  they  shotild  be  placed  in  a 
special  hospital.  The  attendants  should  weat-  gowns  and  caps ;  rubber  glovei 
are  an  advantage.  The  linen  should  be  placed  in  phetto!  solution  {3  per  cent) 
and  boiled  afterwards.  Dressings  should  be  btmed.  The  patient  should  not 
be  discharged  until  all  the  cruets  are  removed;  a  thorough  sponging  with 
phenol  solution   (3  per  cent.)   is  advisable. 

Tteatlnent. — OeHeral  CoNsitiEiiAtioHs. — Segregation  in  special  hospitals 
is  imperative.  In  the  caae  of  local  outbreaks  temporary  barracks  or  tent4 
may  be  constructed. 

■"  We  have  no  specific  treatment  There  should  be  abundance  of  fresh  alt; 
the  diet  should  be  liquid  and  large  amounts  of  water  and  cold  drinks  given. 
A  calomel  and  saline  purge  is  advisable  at  the  onset  and  later  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  open  by  salines.  In  the  early  stages  two  symptoms  call  fof 
treatment:  the  pain  in  the  back,  which,  if  not  relieved  by  pheuacetine  (gr. 
r,  0.3  gm.),  requires  opium  in  some  form,  aS  advised  by  Sydenham;  and  th« 
vomiting,  which  Is  very  difficult  to  check  and  may  be  uncontrollable.  Nothing 
should  be  given  except  a  little  ice,  and  it  usually  stopa  with  the  appearance  of 
the  eroptioiL 
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For  the  fever,  cold  spooging  or  the  tub  bath  may  be  need ;  when  there  is 
much  delirium  vith  high  fever  the  latter  or  the  cold  pack  Ib  preferable.  In 
eome  cases,  particularly  with  severe  toxemia  and  marked  eruption,  the  con- 
tinuous warm  bath  ia  advisable. 

The  treatment  of  the  eruption  is  important.  After  trying  all  sorts  of 
remedies,  such  as  puBcturing  the  puetules  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  treating 
them  with  iodine  and  various  ointments,  Sydenham's  conclusion  that  in  guard- 
ing the  face  against  being  disfigured  "the  only  efEect  of  oils,  linimeote,  and 
the  like  was  to  make  the  white  scurfs  slower  in  coming  off  seems  correct" 
The  constant  application  on  the  face  and  hands  of  lint  soaked  in  cold  water, 
to  which  antiseptics  such  as  phenol  (S  per  cent.)  or  bichloride  of  mercury 
(1  to  5,000)  may  be  added,  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable  local  treatment.  It  is 
pleasant  to  the  patient,  and  for  the  face  it  is  well  to  make  a  mask  of  lint, 
which  can  be  covered  with  oiled  silk.  When  the  crusts  begin  to  form,  the 
chief  point  is  to  keep  them  thoroughly  moist  with  oil  or  glycerine.  This  pre- 
vents the  desiccation  and  diffusion  of  the  flakes  of  epidermis.  Vaseline  is 
particularly  useful,  and  at  this  stage  may  be  freely  used  upon  the  face.  Phenol 
(3  to  5  per  cent.)  in  oil  or  vaseline  may  be  used.  It  also  relieves  the  itching. 
For  the  odor,  which  is  sometimes  so  disagreeable,  the  dilute  phenol  solutions 
are  best  If  the  eruption  is  abundant  on  the  scalp,  the  hair  should  be  cut 
short  to  prevent  matting  and  decomposition  of  the  crusts.  When  suppuration 
is  marked  the  continnous  warm  bath  (95°)  is  usefuL  Boric  acid,  alum  or 
potassium  permanganate  may  be  added  to  the  water. 

The  papules  do  not  maturate  so  well  when  protected  from  the  light,  and 
for  centuries  attempts  have  been  made  to  modify  the  course  of  the  pustules  by 
either  excluding  the  Ught  or  by  changing  its  character.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
John  of  Gaddesden  recommended  wrapping  the  patient  in  red  flannel,  and 
treated  in  this  way  the  son  of  Edward  I.  It  was  an  old  practice  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Arabians  to  cover  the  exposed  parts  of  small-pos  patients 
vriOi  gold-leaf.  Lutzenberg,  a  distinguished  New  Orleans  physician,  in  1832 
treated  patients  by  exclusion  of  the  sunlight.  The  red-Ught  treatment  of  the 
disease  has  been  advocated  by  Finsen,  but  the  statements  do  not  agree  as  to  its 
value.  Nash  states  that  the  course  of  the  rash  may  be  modified  by  the  treat* 
ment,  but  Ricketts  and  Byles  could  see  no  influence  whatever,  even  in  cases 
taken  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

CoMPUCATiONB. — If  the  diarrhrea  is  severe,  paregoric  may  he  given. 
When  the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  rapid,  stimulants  may  be  freely  given.  The 
maniacal  dehrium  may  require  chloroform  or  morphia,  but  for  less  intense 
nervous  symptoms  the  bath  or  cold  pack  is  the  heat  For  the  severe  hsemor- 
rhages  of  the  malignant  cases  nothing  can  be  done,  and  it  is  only  cruel  to 
drenchthe  patient  with  iron,  ergot,  and  other  drugs.  Symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  larynx,  usually  from  oedema,  may  call  for  tracheotomy.  In  the 
late  stages,  if  the  patient  is  debilitated  and  the  subject  of  abscesses  and  bed- 
sores, he  may  be  placed  on  a  water-bed  or  treated  in  the  continuous  bath. 

The  care  of  the  eyes  is  most  important.  The  lids  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  the  conjunctivEe  washed  with  a  warm  solution  of  salt  or  boracic 
acid.  In  the  confluent  cases  the  eyelids  are  swollen  and  glued  together,  and 
only  constant  watchfulness  prevents  keratitis.  The  edges  of  the  lids  should 
be  smeared  with  vaseline.     The  mouth  and  throat  should  be  kept  clean,  a 
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potassitun  permanganate  mouth  wash  and  gargle  used,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  nose  with  glycerin  or  oil  should  be  begun  early,  as  it  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  hard  crusts.  Douching  the  nose  with  a  warm  alkaline  solution  is 
helpful. 

The  treatment  in  the  stage  of  convalescence  is  important.  Frequent  bath- 
ing helps  to  soften  the  crusts,  and  the  skin  may  be  oiled  daily.  Convalescence 
ahoold  not  be  conaidered  established  until  the  skin  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
clean  and  free  from  any  trace  of  scaba. 


n.    VAOCINIA  (Oow-pox)— TAOOntATION 

Beflnitioii. — An  eruptive  disease  of  the  cow,  the  virus  of  which,  inoculated 
into  man  (vaccination),  produces  a  local  pock  with  constitutional  disturbaoce, 
which  affords  protection,  more  or  less  permanent,  against  small-pox. 

Hutory. — For  centuries  it  had  been  a  popular  belief  among  farmer  folk 
that  cow-poi  protected  against  small-pox.  The  notorious  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, replying  to  some  joker  who  suggested  that  she  would  lose  her  occupation 
if  she  was  disfigured  with  small-pox,  said  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  she  had  had  a  disease  that  protected  her  against  small-pox.  Jesty,  a 
Dorsetshire  farmer,  had  had  cow-pox,  and  in  1774  vaccinated  successfully  bis 
wife  and  two  sons.  Flett,  in  Holstein,  in  1791,  also  successfully  vaccinated 
thi;^  children.  When  Jenuer  was  a  student  at  Sodbury,  a  young  girl,  who 
came  for  advice,  when  small-pox  was  mentioned,  exclaimed,  "I  cannot  take 
that  disease,  for  I  have  had  cow-pox."  Jenner  subsequently  mentioned  the 
subject  to  Hunter,  who  in  reply  gave  the  famous  advice :  "Do  not  think,  but 
try;  be  patient,  be  accurate."  As  early  as  1780  the  idea  of  the  protective 
power  of  vaccination  was  firmly  impressed  on  Jeimer's  mind.  The  problem 
which  occupied  his  attention  for  many  years  was  brought  to  a  practical  issue 
when,  on  May  14, 1796,  he  took  matter  from  the  hand  of  a  dairy-maid,  Sarah 
Nebues,  who  had  cow-pox,  and  inoculated  a  boy  names  James  Fhipps,  aged 
eight  years.  On  July  1st,  matter  was  taken  from  a  small-pox  pustule  and 
inserted  into  the  boy,  but  no  disease  followed.  In  1798  appeared  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Causes  and  Effects  of  the  Variola  Vaccinse,  a  Disease  discovered  in 
some  of  the  Western  Counties  of  England,  particularly  Qlouoestershire,  and 
known  by  the  Name  of  Cow-pox  (pp.  iv,  75,  four  plates,  4to.  Ijondon,  1798). 

In  the  United  States  cow-pox  was  introduced  by  Benjamin  Waterhouae, 
Professor  of  Physic  at  Harvard,  who  on  July  8,  1800,  vaccinated  seven  of  his 
children.  In  Boston  on  August  16,  1803,  nineteen  boys  were  inoculated  with 
the  cow-pox.  On  November  9th  twelve  of  them  were  inoculated  with  small- 
pox; notiiing  followed.  A  control  experiment  was  made  by  inoculating  two 
unvaccinated  boys  with  the  same  small-pox  virus ;  both  took  the  disease.  Th^ 
nineteen  children  of  August  16th  were  again  unsuccessfully  inoculated  with 
fresh  virus  from  these  two  boys.  This  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  experiments 
in  the  history  of  vaccination,  and  fully  justified  the  conclusion  of  the  Board 
of  Health — cow-pox  is  a  complete  security  against  the  small-pox. 

Practitioners  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  literature  on  vaccina- 
tion. The  centenary  number  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  is  particularly 
valuable  (1896).    The  report  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  vaccination  (1897), 
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the  eKbftuetive  srtiolss  in  Altbutt  ^nd  ItoUfiBton's  SyBtem  by  T.  D.  Acland, 
Copeman  and  McVail,  and  Cory'e  monograph  on  the  subject  afford  a  large 
body  of  inBterial.  To  pubUc  health  ofikiala  who  wish  for  distribution  in 
handy  shape  Facts  about  Small-pox  and  Vaccination  leaflets  iseued  by  the 
British  Medical  Aseociation  will  be  of  the  greatest  value.  The  Vaccination 
Law  of  the  Gerinan  Empire,  printed  in  Bngliah  {Berlin,  B.  Paul,  1004),  con- 
tains important  information  and  statistics. 

Hatnre  ot  Voocinia. — Is  cow-pox  a  separate  independent  disease,  or  is  it 
only  small-pox  modified  by  passing  through  the  cow?  In  spite  of  a  host  of 
observations,  this  is  not  yet  settled.  The  experiments  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups.  First,  those  \a  which  the  inoculatiop  of  the  sma)l-pox  matter  in  the 
heifer  produced  pocks  corresponding  in  all  respects  to  the  vaccine  vesicles. 
Lymph  from  the  first  calf  ipocula^d  into  a  second  or  third  produced  the 
characteristic  lesions  of  cow-pox,  and  from  the  first,  second,  or  third  animal 
lymph  used  to  vaccinate  a  child  produced  a  typical  localised  vaccine  vesicla 
without  any  of  the  generalized  features  of  small-pox.  The  experiments  of 
Ceely,  of  Babcock,  and  many  other  workers  seem  to  leave  no  question  whatever 
that  typical  vaccinia  may  be  produced  in  the  calf  by  the  inoculation  of  variol- 
ous matter.  A  great  deal  of  the  vaccine  material  at  one  time  in  use  in 
England  was  obtained  in  this  w^y.  Secondly,  against  this  are  urged  Chau- 
veau's  Lyons  experiments.  Seventeen  young  animals  trere  inoculated  with 
the  virus  of  snuU-pox.  Small  reddish  papules  occurred  which  disappeared 
rapidly,  but  the  animals  did  not  acquire  cow-pox.  Fifteen  of  the  seventeen 
animals  were  also  vaccinated.  Of  these  only  one  showed  a  typical  cow-fnx 
eruption.  To  determine  the  nature  of  the  original  papules  one  was  excised 
and  inoculated  into  a  non-vaccinated  child,  which  developed  as  a  result 
generalized  confluent  small-pox.  A  second  child  inoculated  from  the  primary 
pustule  of  the  first  child  developed  discrete  small-pox.  The  French  hold  to 
the  Lyons  experiments  as  demonstrating  the  duality  of  the  diseases. 

The  weight  of  evidence  favors  the  view  that  cow-pox  and  horse-pox  are 
variola  modified  by  transmission ;  or  "small-pox  and  vaccinia  are  both  of  them 
descended  from  a  comnion  stock — from  an  ancestor,  for  instance — which  re- 
sembled vaccinia  far  more  than  it  resemUed  small-pox"  (Oopeman). 

The  bodies  described  by  Quaraieri  have  been  very  thoroughly  studied  by 
Councilman  and  his  colleagues,  who  regard  them  as  forms  of  a  protozoon — 
Cytoryctea  vacdnvB — with  a  well-characterized  development  cycle,  increasing 
in  size  until  they  ui'dergo  segmentation, 

Wormol  Veooination. — pEwon  of  Incubation. — At  first  there  may  be  » 
little  irritation  at  the  site  of  inoculation,  which  subsides. 

Feojod  of  Ebuption. — On  the  third  day,  as  a  rule,  a  papule  is  seen  Bur> 
rounded  by  a  reddish  zone.  This  gradually  increases,  and  on  the  fifth  or 
sixth  day  shows  a  definite  vesicle,  the  margins  of  which  are  raised  while  the 
centre  is  depressed.  By  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  has  attained  its  maximum 
size.  It  i»  round  and  distended  with  a  limpid  fluid,  the  margin  hard  and 
prominent,  and  tbfl  umbilication  is  more  distinct.  By  the  tenth  day  th«  vesicle 
is  still  large  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  areola.  The  contents  have 
now  become  purulent.  The  skin  is  also  swollen,  indurated,  and  often  pain- 
ful. On  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  the  hypenproia  diminishes,  the  lymph 
becomes  more  opaque  and  begins  to  dry.    By  the  end  of  the  second  wedc  Xb» 
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reside  is  converted  into  a  browninh  Scab,  which  gradudlly  becomes  dry  and 
hard,  and  in  about  a  week  (that  is,  about  the  tweuty-flret  or  tweaty-flftii 
ixj  from  the  vaccination)  separates  and  leaves  a  circular  pitted  scar.  If 
the  points  of  inoculation  have  been  close  together,  the  vesicles  fuse  and  may 
form  a  large  combined  vesicle.  Constitntional  symptoms  of  a  more  or  less 
marked  degree  follow  the  vaccination.  Usually  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
the,  temperature  rises,  and  may  persist,  increasing  until  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day.  There  is  a  marked  leucocytosis.  In  children  it  is  common  to  have  with 
the  fever  restlessness,  particularly  at  night,  and  irritability;  but  as  a  rule 
these  symptoms  are  trivial.  If  the  inoculation  is  made  on  the  arm,  the  axillary 
glands  become  large  and  sore;  if  on  the  leg,  the  inguinal  glands.  Immunity 
is  not  necessarily  complete  at  once  after  vaccination ;  it  mey  take  as  long  as 
three  weeks;  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  eiposed  to  small-pox  and  Buccess- 
fnUy  Vaccinated  at  once  may  escape  entirely,  or  the  two  diseases  may  ron 
concurrently,  with  the  small~pox  much  modified.  The  duration  of  the  im- 
munity is  extremely  variable,  differing  in  different  individuals.  In  some 
instances  it  is  permanent,  but  a  majority  of  persons  within  ten  or  .twelve  years 
again  become  susceptible. 

Revaccination  should  be  performed  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  yeSr,  and 
whenever  small-pox  is  epidemic.  The  susceptibility  to  revaccination  is  very 
general.  In  1891-'93  vaccination  pustules  developed  in  88.7  per  cent,  of  the 
newly  enrolled  troops  of  the  German  army,  most  of  whom  had  been  vaccinated 
twice  in  their  lives  before.  The  vesicle  in  revaccination  is  usnally  smaller, 
has  lees  induration  and  hyperemia,  and  the  resulting  scar  is  less  perfect. 
Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  Watch  the  vesicle  of  revaccination,  as  it 
not  infrequently  happens  that  a  spurious  pock  is  formed,  which  reaches  its 
height  early  and  dries  to  a  scab  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  day. 

Irregtilar  Vaccination.— (o)  Local  VAfitiTioNs.^We  occasionally  meet 
with  idstances  in  which  the  vesicle  develops  rapidly  with  much  itching,  has 
not  the  characteristic  flattened  appearance,  the  lymph  early  becomes  opaque, 
and  the  crust  forms  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  The  evolution  of  the  pocks 
may  be  abnormally  slow.  In  such  cases  the  operation  ehould  again  be  per- 
formed with  fresh  lymph.  The  contents  of  the  vesicles  may  be  watery  and 
bloody.  In  the  involution  the  bruising  or  irritation  of  the  pocks  may  lead  to 
ulceration  and  inflammation.  A  very  rare  event  is  the  recurrence  of  the  pock 
in  the  same  place.     Sutton  reports  four  such  recurrences  within  six  months. 

(6)  Genehauzeo  Vaccinia. — It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  vesicles  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  primary  sore.  Less  common  is  a  true  generalized  pustular  rash, 
developing  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  often  beginning  about  tiie  wrists  and 
on  the  back.  The  secondary  pocks  may  continue  to  make  their  appearance  for 
fite  or  aix  weeks  after  vaccination.  In  children  the  disease  may  prove  fktsL 
They  may  be  most  abundant  on  the  vaccinated  limb,  and  oceur  nsn&lly  about 
the  cdghtj)  to  the  tenth  day. 

(«)  CoUflioationb.— In  unhealthy  subjects,  or  as  a  resoH  of  nndeanli* 
ntat,  or  sometimes  injury,  the  Vesicles  inflame  and  dsep  excavated  ulcers  re- 
mit. Sloughing  and  deep  cellnlltie  may  follow.  In  debilitated  children  there 
may  be  a  purpuric  rash  with  this.  Acland  thus  arranges  the  dAtes  ai  which 
the  possible  eruptions  and  complications  may  be  looked  for: 
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1.  Daring  the  first  three  days:  ErTtbema;  urticaria;  vesicnlar  and  bul- 
lous eruptions;  invaccinated  erysipelas. 

2.  After  the  third  day  and  until  the  pock  reaches  maturity:  Urticaria; 
lichen  urticatus,  erythema  multiforme ;  accidental  erysip^s. 

3.  About  the  end  of  the  first  week:  Generalized  vaccinia;  impetigo;  vac- 
cinal ulceration;  glandular  abscess;  septic  infections;  gangrene. 

((f)  Transuission  of  Diseases  by  Vaccination, — Syphilis  has  undoubt- 
edly been  transmitted  by  vaccination,  but  such  instances  are  very  rare,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  cases  of  alleged  vaccine-syphilis  mui!;  be  thrown  out. 
The  question  is  now  of  no  importance  since  the  general  use  of  animal  lymph. 
Dr.  Cory's  sad  experiment  may  be  referred  to.  He  vaccinated  himself  four 
times  from  syphilitic  children.  With  the  first  vaccination  followed,  but  no 
syphilis.  Two  other  attempts  (negative)  were  made.  The  fourth  time  he  was 
vaccinated  from  a  child  the  subject  of  congenital  syphilis.  The  lymph  was 
taken  from  the  child's  arm  with  care,  avoiding  any  contamination  with  blood. 
At  two  of  the  points  of  insertion  red  papules  appeared  on  the  twenty-first  day. 
On  the  thirty-eighth  day  a  little  ulcer  was  found,  which  Sir  Jonathan  Hutchin- 
son decided  was  eyphilitic.  The  diseased  parte  were  then  removed.  By  the 
fiftieth  day  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  well  marked. 

Tuberculosis. — "No  undoubted  ease  of  invaccinated  tubercle  was  brought 
before  the  Eoyal  Commission  on  Vaccination"  (Acland).  The  risk  of  trans- 
mitting tuberculosis  from  the  calf  is  so  slight  that  it  need  not  be  considered. 
The  transmission  of  leprosy  by  vaccination  is  doubtful. 

The  observations  on  the  presence  of  actinomyces  in  vaccine  virus  have  been 
confirmed  by  W.  T.  Howard,  Jr.,  who  found  it  24  times  in  95  cultures  from 
the  virus  of  five  producers  in  the  United  States. 

Tetanus. — McFarland  collected  95  cases,  practically  all  American.  Sixty- 
three  occurred  in  1901,  a  majority  of  which  could  be  traced  to  one  source 
of  supply,  in  which  R,  W,  Wilson  demonstrated  the  tetanus  bacillus.  Most  of 
the  cases  occurred  about  Philadelphia.  Since  that  date  very  few  cases  have 
been  reported.  The  occurrence  of  this  complication  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  the  most  Bcrupulous  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  virus,  as  the  tetanus 
bacillus  is  almost  constantly  present  in  the  intestines  of  cattle. 

(e)  Inflde\xe  op  Vaccination  dpon  Other  Diseases. — A  quiescent 
malady  may  be  lighted  into  activity  by  vaccination.  This  has  happened  with 
congenital  syphiUs,  occasionally  with  tuberculosis.  An  old  idea  was  prevalent 
that  vaccination  had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  existing  diseases.  Thomas 
Archer,  the  first  medical  graduate  in  the  United  States,  recommended  it  in 
whooping-cough,  and  said  that  it  had  cured  six  or  eight  cases  in  bis  hands. 

Teohniqve. — That  part  of  the  arm  about  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  is 
usually  selected  for  the  operation.  Mothers  "in  society"  prefer  to  have  girl 
babies  vaccinated  on  the  leg.  The  skin  should  be  cleansed  and  pat  upon  the 
stretch.  Then,  with  a  scalpel,  needle,  or  the  ivory  point,  superficial  incisions 
should  be  made  in  one  or  more  places.  Four  points  of  insertion,  an  inch  apart, 
or  two  incisions,  each  about  half  an  inch  long  and  a  little  less  than  an  inch 
apart,  may  be  made.  The  incision  should  not  be  deep  enough  to  draw  blood 
in  Urge  drops.  The  virus  is  rubbed  gently  into  the  incisions  and  allowed  to 
dry.  When  glycerin  lymph  is  used  the  drops  may  be  placed  on  the  skin  first 
and  the  incisions  then  made.    When  the  lymph  has  dried  on  the  points  it  ie 
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beet  to  moisten  it  in  sterile  water.  The  clothing  should  not  be  adjusted'  tmtil 
the  spot  has  dried,  and  it  should  be  protected  for  8  day  or  two  with  hnt  or  a 
soft  handkerchief.  Another  method  is  by  (umptincture.  In  doing  this  the 
vaccine  is  deposited  on  the  cleaned  skin,  which  is  then  drawn  tight.  An 
ordinary  needle  is  used  with  the  point  slanting  and  nearly  parallel  with  the 
skin.  It  is  pressed  against  the  skin  through  the  drop  of  vaccine  and  &  very 
slight  puncture  made.  Six  of  these  are  made  in  a  small  space.  When  the 
vesicle  forme  it  can  be  protected  by  sterile  gauze  held  in  place  by  strapping. 
Vaccination  is  usually  performed  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  month.  If 
unsuccessful,  it  should  be  repeated  from  time  to  time.  It  should  be  postponed 
if  the  child  has  any  ailment  or  suffers  from  syphilis  or  a  skin  disease.  Be- 
vaccination  should  be  done  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  A  person  exposed  to  the 
contagion  of  small-pox  should  always  be  revaccmated.  This,  if  successful, 
will  usually  protect;  hut  not  always.'  The  cases  in  which  smaU-pox  is  taken 
within  a  few  years  after  vaccination  are  probably  instances  of  spurioos 
vaccination. 

The  Yalne  of  Vaccination. — Sanitation  cannot  account  for  the  diminution 
in  amall'pox  and  for  the  low  rate  of  mortality.  Isolation  is  a  useful  auxiliary, 
but  it  is  no  substittLte.  Vaccination  is  not  claimed  to  be  an  invariable  and 
permanent  preventive  of  small-pox,  but  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases  suc- 
ceeefnl  inoculation  renders  the  person  for  many  years  insusceptible.  Com- 
munities in  which  vaccination  and  revaccination  are  thoroughly  and-systemati- 
cslly  carried  out  are  those  in  which  smaU-pox  has  the  fewest  victims.  On 
the  other  hand,  communities  in  which  vaccination  and  revaccination  are  per- 
sistently neglected  are  those  in  which  epidemics  are  most  prevalent.  Owing 
to  a  widespread  prejudice  against  vaccination  in  Montreal,  there  grew  up,  be- 
tween the  years  1876  and  1S84,  a  considerable  unprotected  population,  and 
the  materials  were  ripe  for  an  extensive  epidemic.  The  soil  had  been  prepared 
and  it  only  needed  the  introduction  of  the  seed,  which  in  due  time  came  with 
the  Pullman-car  conductor  from  Chicago,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1885. 
Within  the  next  ten  months  thousands  of  persons  were  stricken  with  the 
disease,  and  3,164  died.  The  stetistics  from  Japan,  published  by  Kitesato 
(1911),  show  strikingly  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  in  that  country.  In  tiie 
Japanese  army  of  more  than  a  million  men  in  a  war  waged  in  a  country  in 
which  small-pox  was  then  epidemic  there  were  only  36S  cases  and  35  deaths. 
He  shows  with  great  clearness  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  intensity  of  the 
epidemics  in  Japan  as  the  system  of  vaccination  has  been  perfected. 

Although  the  effects  of  a  single  vaccination  may  wear  out,  as  we  say,  and 
the  individual  again  becomes  susceptible  to  smaU-pox,  yet  the  mortality  in 
such  cases  is  very  much  lower  than  in  persons  who  have  never  been  vaccinated. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  greater  the  number  of  marks  the  greater  the  pro- 
tection in  relation  to  small-pox;  thus,  the  English  Vaccination  Report  states 
that  out  of  4,754  cases  the  death-rate  with  one  mark  was  7.6  per  cent. ;  with 
two  marks,  7  per  cent.;  with  three  marks,  4.3  per  cent.;  with  four  marks, 
8.4  per  cent.  W.  H.  Welch's  statistics  of  5,000  cases  on  this  point  give  with 
good  cicatrices  8  per  cent.;  with  fair  cicatrices,  14  per  cent.;  with  poor 
ctcatricea,  S7  per  cent.;  postvaccinal  cases,  16  per  cent.;  unvaccinated  cases,  58 
per  cait. 
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m    VAUOBUA  (ClOPkffi-pojc) 

D«flBitloB.-r-Aii  acute  contagious  diBeose,  characterized  by  an  eruptiim  ot 
rwioles  on  tha  EJcin. 

Eutaiy. — iDgrassiaa,  a  ^iatinguiBhed  Neapolitan  professor,  first  recpgniaed 
tha  disease  as  differing  from  small-pox  (16S3).  Heberden  gava  it  the  oama 
chiclfen-pox  (1Y67). 

Etiologf. — The  diseaae  occurs  in  epidemics,  but  sporadic  cases  are  also 
mat  with.  It  may  prevail  at  the  same  time  as  small-pox  or  may  follow  pp 
precede  epidemics  of  this  disease.  It  is  a  disease  of  childhood ;  a  majority  of 
the  cases  occur  between  the  second  atid  ei^th  years.  Adults  who  bare  not  had 
tlie  disease  in  childhood  are  vary  liable  to  be  attacked.  Tha  specific  genn  has 
not  been  diseovered.  There  are  many  reports  of  an  association  with  berpee 
Boster. 

Varicella  is  an  affection  distinct  from  variola  and  without  any  relation 
to  it.  An  attack  of  the  one  does  not  confer  immunity  from  an  attack  of  the 
otiifir.  A  boy,  aged  fire,  was  admitted  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  with  a  yesieula? 
eruption,  and  isolated  in  a  ward  on  the  same  goor  as  the  small-pox  ward.  Th^ 
diseaae  was  pronounced  chiekeP'-po?  by  Bisdon  Bennett  an4  Bristowe,  The 
patioflt  was  then  removed  sad  vaccinated,  with  a  result  of  four  vesicles  whiob 
ran  a  pretty  normal  omrse.  On  tiM  ei^th  d4y  from  the  vaccinatioQ  the  child 
became  feverish.  On  the  following  day  the  papules  appeared  and  the  child 
had  a  well-developed  attack  of  smaU-pox  with  secondary  fever  (Sharkey). 

j^mnptwas. — After  a  period  of  ificubatioo  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  the  child 
b^omes  feverish  and  ill  some  instances  has  a  slight  chill.  There  may  be 
vomiting,  and  pains  io  the  back  and  legs.  Convulsions  are  rare.  The  erup^ 
tion  usually  occurs  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  first  seen  upon  the  trunk* 
either  on  Uie  back  or  on  the  chest.  It  may  begin  on  the  forehead  and  face. 
At  first  in  the  form  of  raised  red  papules,  those  are  in  a  few  hours  trans- 
formed into  hemispherical  vesicles  containing  a  clear  or  turbid  fluid.  As  a 
rule  there  is  no  umbilication,  but  in  rare  instances  tha  pocks  are  flattened, 
and  a  few  may  even  be  umbilicated.  They  are  often  ovoid  in  shape  and 
look  more  superficial  than  the  variolous  vesicles.  The  skin  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  D,ot  often  infiltrated  or  hypersemic.  At  the  end  of  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hours  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  purulent  They  begin  to  shrivel, 
and  during  the  third  and  fourth  days  are  converted  into  dark  brownish  crusts, 
which  fall  oft  and  as  a  rule  leave  no  scar.  Fresh  crops  appear  during  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  the  illpess,  so  that  on  the  fourth  day  one  can  usually  see 
pocks  in  all  stages  of  development  and  decay.  They  are  always  discrete,  and 
the  number  may  vary  from  eight  or  ten  to  several  hundreds.  As  in  variola, 
a  scarlatinal  rash  occasionally  precedes  the  development  of  the  eruption.  The 
eruption  may  occur  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and  occasionally 
in  the  larynx.  In  adults  the  disease  may  be  much  more  severe,  the  initial 
fever  high,  the  rash  very  widespread,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  com- 
paratively severe,  so  that  the  diagnosis  of  variola  may  be  made — ^the  so-called 
varicella  variolaformes.  The  fever  in  varicella  is  slight,  but  It  does  not  as  a 
ruLs  disappear  with  the  appearance  of  the  ra^.  The  course  of  the  disease 
is  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  favorable,  and  no  ill  effects  follow.    The 
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difleflse  may  recur  in  the  mnle  indlvi^tiBl,  There  are  inrtancea  in  which  8 
perscHi  haa  had  three  attacks. 

Hiere  are  one  or  two  modificatioiiB  of  the  fash  which  are  inter«Htiiig.  Tlie 
vesicles  may  become  very  large  and  develop  into  regnlar  bullie,  looking  not 
unlike  ecthyma  or  pemphigus  (varicelU  bullosa).  The  irritation  of  the  tash 
may  be  excessiTe,  and  if  the  child  scratches  the  pocks  ulcerating  sores  may 
fonn,  which  leave  scare  on  healing.  Cicatrices  after  chicken'pox  are  more  com- 
mon than  after  varioloid. 

In  delicate  children,  particularly  the  tuberculous,  gangrene  (varieella 
Cecharotica)  may  occur  about  the  veeicles,  or  in  other  purte,  as  the  scrotum. 

Cases  of  hemorrhagic  varicella  have  been  de&ribed  with  cataiieoua  ccdif' 
moees  and  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes. 

Kephritis  may  occur.  Infantile  hemiplegia  has  occurred  during  ati  attack 
of  the  disease.  Death  has  followed  in  an  uncomplicated  case  from  extensive 
involvement  of  the  skin. 

IHagiiMis. — The  diagnosis  is  as  a  rule  easy,  particularly  if  the  patient 
has  been  Men  from  the  onset.  When  a  case  cotttes  under  observation  for  thf 
first  time  with  the  rash  well  out,  there  may  be  considerable  difficulty.  The 
abundance  of  the  rash  on  the  trunk  in  varicella  is  most  important  The 
pocks  In  varicella  are  more  superficial,  more  bleb-like,  have  not  so  deeply  an 
Infiltrated  areola  about  them,  and  may  usually  be  seon  in  all  stages  of  develops 
taent.  They  farely  at  the  outset  have  the  hard,  shotty  feeling  of  those  of 
small-pox.  The  general  symptoms,  the  greater  intensity  of  the  onset,  the 
prolonged  period  of  invasion,  and  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  prodromal 
rashes  in  small-pox  are  important  points  in  the  diagnosis. 

Death  is  very  rare,  and,  tmlees  from  the  complications,  ralees  a  suspicion 
of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  Thus  of  the  133  deaths  in  England  and 
Wales  is  1916  ascribed  to  chicken-pox.  It  is  probable,  as  Tatham  suggests, 
that  many  of  these  were  from  unrecognized  small-pox. 

Vaccination  from  the  vesicles  has  been  tried  as  a  preventive  and  seems  to 
hare  decreased  the  incidence  in  those  exposed  to  infection. 

No  special  treatment  is  required.  If  the  rash  is  abundant  on  the  facoi 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  child  from  scTatch'ng  the  pustules.  A 
Boothing  lotion  Or  phenol  (3  to  5  per  cent.)  in  Vaseline  should  be  applied. 


IV.  soAALiT  ram 

DcflnitiM.— An  infectious  disease  characterized  by  a  diffuse  ezanthem 
and  an  angina  of  variable  intensity. 

Hiitoryi — In  the  sixteenth  century  Ingrassias  of  Kaplea  and  Coyttarns  of 
Poitiers  recognized  the  disease ;  but  Sydenham  in  16?6  gave  a  full  account  of 
it  under  the  name  febrie  scarlatina. 

Etiology. — Ko  one  of  the  acute  infections  varies  so  greatly  in  the  intensity 
of  the  outbreaks,  a  point  to  which  both  Sydenham  and  Bretonneau  called 
attention.  In  some  years  it  is  mild ;  in  others,  with  equally  widespread  epi- 
demics, it  is  fearfully  malignant.  It  is  a  widespread  affection,  occurring  iti 
n«arly  all  parts  of  the  globe  and  attacking  all  races. 

Sporadic  cases  occur  from  time  to  time.    Tlie  epidemics  are  most  intenst 
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in  the  autumn  and  winter.  There  ie  an  extraordinary  variability  in  the 
eeverity  of  the  outbreaks,  which  on  the  whole  appear  to  be  leBsening  in  sever- 
ity ;  thus,  in  Boston  from  1894  to  1903  the  ratio  of  cases  per  ten  thousand  has 
ranged  from  45.80  to  16.18,  and  the  mortality  from  3.94  to  0.60.  In  England 
and  Wales  the  disease  is  declining.  In  1883  there  were  over  13,000  deaths;  in 
1903,  4,158;  in  1909,  3,815,  and  in  1916, 1,381  deaths.  Newsholme  attributes 
this  in  part  to  the  general  improvement  in  sanitation  in  the  home  and  to 
hospital  isolation,  and  in  part  to  the  decline  in  the  severity  of  the  disease. 

Seibert's  studies  in  New  York  show  that  the  disease  increases  steadily 
from  week  to  week  until  the  middle  of  May;  the  frequency  diminishes  gradu- 
ally until  the  end  of  June,  (tnd  gradually  increases  liirough  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December.  He  associates  the  remarkable  drop  in  July,  August,  and 
September  with,  the  closure  of  the  scbools  and  the  cessation  of  the  daily  con- 
gregation of  infectious  material  in  email  areas — ecbool-bouses  and  play- 
grounds— ^for  so  many  hours  each  day. 

AoE  is  the  most  important  predisposing  factor.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
fetal  cases  are  under  the  tenth  year.  Sucklings  are  rarely  attacked.  The 
general  liability  to  the  disease  in  childhood  is  less  widespread  than  in  measles. 
Many  escape  in  childhood;  others  escape  until  adult  life;  some  never  take  it. 

Fauilt  scsobptibiutt  is  not  infrequently  illustrated  by  the  death  in 
rapid  succession  of  four  or  five  members.  On  the  other  hand,  individual  re- 
sistance is  common,  and  many  physicians  constantly  exposed  escape.  An  at- 
tack as  a  rule  confers  subsequent  immunity.  In  rare  instances  there  have 
been  one  or  even  two  recurrences. 

The  natives  of  India  are  said  to  enjoy  comparative  immunity. 

InPECTlvirr. — It  is  not  yet  accurately  known  where  in  the  body  the  poison 
is  formed.  It  is  probably  given  ofE  with  the  secretions  of  the  nose,  throat,  and 
respiratory  tract.  The  mild  angina  of  the  ambulatory  cases  may  convey  the 
disease,  and  in  this  way  it  is  spread  in  schools,  and  the  "return  cases"  may 
find  in  this  way  their  explanation.  More  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
aspect  of  the  scarlatinal  ii^ection,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  skin  is 
only  infective  by  contamination  with  the  secretions.  The  general  opinion, 
however,  is  that  the  poison  is  given  off  chiefly  from  the  skin,  particularly  when 
desquamating.  Unlike  measles,  the  germ  is  very  resistant  and  clings  tena- 
ciously to  clothing,  to  bedding,  the  fnmitnre  of  the  room,  etc.  Even  after  the 
most  complete  disinfection,  children  who  have  been  removed  from  an  infected 
house  may  catch  the  disease  on  their  return.  The  possibility  of  throat  and 
nose  infection  must  be  considered.  The  intractable  character  of  the  nasal 
discharge  after  scarlet  fever  is  well  recognized  and  this  secretion  appears  to 
be  highly  infectious.  The  chief  organisms  in  it  are  streptococci.  A  third 
person  may  convey  the  disease,  hut  undoubted  instances  are  rare. 

I'he  disease  is  stated  to  have  been  conveyed  by  milk.  Of  99  epidemica 
studied  by  Kober  the  disease  prevailed  in  68  either  at  the  dairy  or  the  milk 
farm.  There  appear  to  be  two  groups  of  cases :  first,  genuine  scarlet  fever,  in 
which  the  infection  is  conveyed  through  the  milk  having  come  in  contact  with 
infected  persons;  and,  secondly,  outbreaks  of  an  infection  resembling  scarlet 
fever,  due  to  disease  of  the  udder  of  the  cows. 

By  euBGicAL  scartatina,  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  professitm 
by  Sir  James  Paget  in  1864,  is  understood  an  erythematous  eruption  follow- 
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ing  an  operation  or  occmring  during  septic  infection.  It  differs  from  scarlet 
fever  in  the  large  number  of  adults  attacked,  the  shorter  incubation,  the 
mildness  of  the  throat  symptoms,  the  starting  of  the  eruption  at  the  wound, 
and  the  precocious  desquamation.  Alice  Hamilton,  after  analyzing  174  cases 
reported  in  the  literature,  concludes  that  the  eruption  is  most  frequently  due 
to  septic  infection  and  is  not  truly  scarlatinal,  and  that  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  disease  was  undoubtedly  scarlet  fever  there  is  no  convincing  evidence 
that  the  relation  between  the  wound  and  the  scarlet  fever  was  anything  more 
than  coincidence. 

The  SPECIFIC  OERic  is  not  known.  The  relation  of  the  streptococcus  is 
under  discussion  and  the  trend  of  work  indicates  th»t  it  is  only  a  secondary 
invader,  and  that  there  ie  not  a  specific  streptococcus,  though  some  have  gone 
BO  far  as  to  ose  streptococcic  immunization  as  a  prophylactic.  The  question 
of  experimental  scarlet  fever  is  still  uncertain. 

ICorhid  Anatomy. — Except  in  the  hiemorrhagic  form,  the  skin  after  death 
shows  no  traces  of  the  rash.  There  are  no  specific  lesions.  Those  which 
occur  in  the  internal  organs  are  due  partly  to  the  fever  and  nartly  to  infection 
with  pus^rgunisms. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  the  throat  are  those  of  simple  inBammation, 
follicular  tonsillitis,  and,  in  extreme  grades,  of  diphtheroid  angina.  In  severe 
cases  there  are  intense  lymphadenitis  and  much  inflammatory  cedema  of  the 
tisauea  of  the  neck,  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration,  or  even  to  gangr^e. 
Streptococci  are  found  abundantly  in  the  glands  and  in  the  foci  of  suppuration. 
The  lymph  glands  and  the  lymphoid  tissue  may  show  hyperplasia  and  the 
spleen,  liver,  and  other  organs  may  be  the  seat  of  widespread  focal  necroses. 
Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  not  infrequent  Myocardial  changes  are 
lesa  common.  The  renal  changes  will  be  considered  with  the  dieeaees  of  the 
kidney.  Affections  of  the  respiratory  oi^ns  are  not  frequent.  When  death 
results  from  the  pBeudo-membranooB  angina,  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  un- 
common.    Cerebro-spinal  changes  are  rare.  ' 

SymptMui. — iNODBAnoN. — "From  one  to  seven  days,  oftenest  two  t« 
fonr."    McCollom  considered  the  usual  period  to  be  ten  to  fourteen  days. 

Iktasion. — The  onset  is  as  a  rule  sudden.  It  may  be  preceded  by  a 
slight,  scarcely  noticeable,  indisposition.  An  actual  chill  is  rare.  Vomiting 
is  one  of  the  most  constant  initial  symptoms;  convulsions  are  common.  The 
fever  is  intense;  rising  rapidly,  it  may  on  the  first  day  reach  104°  or  even 
106°.  The  skin  is  unusually  dry  and  to  the  touch  gives  a  sensation  of  very 
pungent  heat  The  tongue  is  furred,  and  as  early  as  the  first  day  there  may 
be  complaint  of  dryness  of  the  throat.  Cou^  and  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
uncommon.  The  face  is  often  flushed  and  the  patient  has  all  the  objective 
features  of  an  acute  fever. 

EBUPnoN. — Usually  on  the  second  day,  in  some  instances  within  the  first 
tw«i^-four  hours,  the  rash  appears  in  the  form  of  scattered  red  points  on  a 
deep  subcuticular  flush;  at  first  on  the  neck  and  chest,  and  spreading  so 
rapidly  that  by  the  evening  of  the  second  day  it  may  have  invaded  the  entire 
skin.  After  persisting  for  two  or  three  days  it  gradually  fades.  At  its  height 
the  rash  has  a  vivid  scarlet  hue,  quite  distinctive  and  unlike  that  seen  in  any 
other  eruptive  disease.  It  is  an  intense  hypenemia,  and  the  aniemia  produced 
by  pressure  instantly  disappears.    There  may  be  fine  punctiform  luemorrhagea. 
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which  do  not  disappear  on  preseure.  la  some  caaes  tl)«  laeh  doee  not  b«coiQS 
Htiiform  but  remaina  patchy,  and  intervals  of  normal  ekio  separate  Urg» 
hyperfflmie  areas.  Tiny  papular  elevations  may  Bometimes  be  seen,  but  they 
are  not  eg  commoQ  aa  in  measles.  With  each  day  the  rash  becomes  of  s 
darker  color,  and  there  may  be  in  parts  even  a  bluish-red  shade.  Smooth  at 
the  beginning,  the  skin  gradqally  becomes  rougher,  and  to  the  touch  feels  like 
"goose  skin."  At  the  height  of  the  eruption  sadaminal  vesicles  may  derelc^, 
the  fluid  of  which  may  become  turbid.  The  entire  skin  may  at  the  samQ 
time  be  covered  with  small  yellow  vesicles  on  a  deep  red  background — scarUt- 
tifta  miliariB.  McCoUom  laid  stress  upon  the  appearance  of  a  punctate  erup- 
tion in  the  arm-pit»,  groins,  and  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth  as  proof  of  scarlet 
fever.  Marked  transverse  lines  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  may  occur  early. 
Occasionally  there  are  petechia,  which  in  the  malignant  type  of  the  disease 
become  widespread  and  large.  Small  skin  hssmorrhages  are  not  nncommou. 
They  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  pressure  of  the  cuff  of  the  blood-preHure 
apparatus. 

The  eruption  does  not  always  appear  upon  the  face.  There  ma;  be  a  good 
deal  of  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  feels  uncomfortable  and  tense.  The  itching 
is  variable ;  not  as  a  rule  intense  at  the  height  of  the  eruption.  By  the  seventh 
or  eighth  day  the  rash  has  disappeared.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  palate, 
the  cheeks,  and  the  tonsils  present  a  vivid  red,  punctiform  appearance.  The 
tongue  at  first  is  red  at  the  tip  and  edges,  furred  in  the  centre;  and  throu^ 
the  white  fur  are  often  seen  the  swollen  red  papillss,  which  give  the  eoK»Ued 
"strawberry"  appearance  to  the  tongue,  particularly  if  the  child  puts  out  tbfi 
tip  of  the  tongue  between  tfie  lips.  In  a  few  days  the  "fur"  desquamotee  and 
leaves  the  surface  red  and  roug^,  and  it  is  this  condition  which  some  writerB 
call  the  "strawberry,"  or,  better,  the  "raspberry"  tongue.  Enlargement  of  th* 
papilla  was  the  only  constant  sign  in  1,000  cases  (McCollom).  The  breftth 
often  has  a  very  heavy,  sweet  odor. 

The  pharyngeal  symptoms  are :  1.  gligkt  redneis,  with  swelling  of  tb« 
pillars  of  the  fauces  and  of  the  tonsils.  S.  A  more  intense  grade  of  swelling 
and  infiltration  of  these  parts  with  B  follicular  tonsillitis.  3.  Diphtheroid 
angina  with  intense  inflammation  of  all  the  pharyngeal  structures  and  swell- 
ing of  the  glands  below  the  jaw,  and  in  very  severe  oaaea  a  thick  brawny  in- 
duration of  all  the  tisanes  of  the  neck. 

The  fever,  which  seta  in  with  such  suddenness  «nd  intensity,  may  rewb 
10S°  or  even  106°  F.  It  persists  with  slight  morning  reuaissiona,  gradually 
declining  with  the  disappearance  of  the  ro^h.  In  mihl  cases  the  temperature 
may  not  reach  103°  F. ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  very  severe  oases  there  may  bit 
hyperpyrexia,  108°  F.,  or  before  death  even  109°  F. 

The  pulse  ranges  from  130  to  150;  in  severe  coses  with  very  high  fever 
from  190  to  200.  The  respirations  show  an  increase  proportionate  to  Uie 
intensity  of  the  fever.  Leucocytosis  is  usually  present  and  inclusion  bodies 
may  te  seen  in  the  leucocytes.  The  gastro-intestinal  aymptonis  are  not  marked 
after  the  initial  vomiting,  and  food  is  usually  well  taken.  In  some  Justaacee 
there  are  abdominal  pains.  The  edge  of  the  spieen  may  be  palpable.  The 
liver  is  not  often  enlarged.  With  the  initial  fever  nervoue  symptoms  are 
present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases ;  but  as  the  rash  comes  out  the  headache 
and  the  slight  nocturnal  wandering  disappear.    The  urine  has  the  ordinary 
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febrile  characters,  being  scanty  and  high  colored.  Slight  albuminuria  ii  by 
no  means  Infrequent  during  the  stage  of  eruption.  Careful  examination  of  the 
urine  should  be  made  every  day.  There  is  no  cause  for  alarm  in  tha  tracA 
of  albumin  which  is  so  often  present,  not  eten  if  it  is  aasociatfld  with  a  few 
tube  casts. 

DBaqvjLHATIOK. — With  the  disappearance  of  the  rash  and  the  fever  the 
skin  looks  somewhat  stained,  is  dry,  a  little  rough,  and  gradually  the  upper 
layer  of  the  cuticle  begins  to  separate.  The  process  usually  begins  about  the 
neck  and  cbest,  and  flakes  are  gradually  detached.  The  degree  and  character 
of  the  desquamation  be&r  some  relation  to  the  intensity  of  the  eruption.  When 
the  latter  has  been  very  riyid  and  of  long  standing  large  flakes  may  be  thrown 
off.    In  tare  instances  the  hair  and  even  the  nails  have  been  shed.    It  must 
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not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  desquamation  has  been 
prolonged,  according  to  Trousseau,  even  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  week.  The 
entire  process  lasts  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  even  twenty  days. 

Atypical  Scarlet  Fnrer.— Hild  and  Abortive  Forms. — In  cases  of  excep- 
tional mildness  tfie  rash  may  be  scarcely  ^rceptible.  During  epidemics,  when 
several  children  of  a  household  are  affected,  one  child  sickens  as  if  with  scarlet 
fever,  and  has  a  sore  throat  and  the  "strawberry  tongue,"  but  the  rash  does 
not  appear — scarlatina  tine  eruptione.  In  school  epidemics  a  third  or  more 
of  the  cases  may  be  without  the  rash.  Desquamation,  however,  may  follow,  and 
in  these  very  mild  forms  nephritis  may  occur. 

MiiiONANT  Scarlet  Feveh. — Fulminant  Toxic  Variety. — With  all  the 
characteristics  of  an  acute  intoxication,  the  patient  is  overwhelmed  by  th^ 
intensi^  of  the  poison  and  may  die  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours 
The  disease  sets  in  with  great  severity — high  fever,  eitreme  restlessness,  head- 
ache, and  delirium.  The  temperature  may  riB«  to  107°  or  even  lOS",  in  rare 
cases  even  higher.  Convulsions  may  occur  and  the  initial  delirium  rapidly 
gives  place  to  coma.  The  dyspncea  may  be  urgent ;  the  pulse  is  very  rapid 
and  feeble. 

Hcemorrhagic  Form. — Hsemorrhages  occur  into  the  akin,  and  there  are 
hnmaturia  and  epistaxis.  In  the  erythematous  rash  scattered  petechiss  ap- 
pear, which  gradually  become  more  extensive,  and  ultimately  the  skin  may  be 
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universally  involved.  Death  may  take  place  on  the  second  or  on  the  third 
day.  While  this  form  is  perhaps  more  common  in  enfeebled  children,  it  may 
attack  adulte  apparently  in  full  health. 

Anqinosb  Form, — The  throat  symptoms  appear  early  and  progress  rap- 
idly; the  fauces  and  tonsils  swell  and  are  covered  with  a  thick  membranous 
exudate,  which  may  extend  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  forward  into 
the  mouth,  and  upward  into  the  nostrils.  The  glands  of  the  neck  rapidly 
enlarge.  Necrosis  occurs  in  the  tissues  of  the  throat,  the  fetor  is  extreme, 
the  constitutional  disturbance  profound,  and  the  child  dies  with  the  clinical 
picture  of  a  malignant  diphtheria.  Occasionally  the  membrane  extends  into 
the  trachea  and  the  bronchi.  The  Eustachian  tubes  and  the  middle  ear  are 
usually  involved.  When  deilth  does  not  take  place  rapidly  from  toxaemia 
there  may  be  extensive  abscess  formation  in  tiie  tissues  of  the  neck  and 
sloughing.  In  the  separation  of  deep  sloughs  about  the  tonsils  the  carotid 
artery  may  be  opened,  causing  fatal  hsBmorrhage. 

Septicemic  Fosm. — In  thie  there  is  a  marked  secondary  infection  and 
death  occurs  in  the  second  or  third  week  from  severe  toxtenua. 

Complioations  and  Sequels. — Albuuinuria. — At  the  height  of  the  fever 
there  is  often  a  slight  trace  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  which  is  not  of  special 
significance.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  kidneys  escape  without  greater  dam- 
age than  occurs  in  other  acute  febrile  affections. 

Nbphbitib  is  most  common  in  the  second  or  third  week  and  may  follow 
a  very  mild  attack.  It  may  be  delayed  until  the  third  or  fourth  week,  Ab 
a  rule,  the  earlier  it  occurs  the  more  severe  the  attack.  It  occurs  in  from 
10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  cases.    Three  grades  of  cases  may  be  recognized* 

1.  Acute  hemorrhagic  nephritis.  There  may  be  suppression  of  urine  or 
only  a  small  quantity  of  bloody  fluid  laden  with  albumin  and  tube  casts. 
Vomiting  is  constant,  there  are  convubions,  and  the  child  dies  with  the  symp- 
toms of  acute  uraemia.  In  severe  epidemics  there  may  be  many  cases  of  thia 
sort,  and  an  acute,  rapidly  fatal,  nephritis  due  to  the  scarlet  fever  poison  may 
occur  without  an  ezanthem. 

2.  Less  severe  cases  without  serious  acute  symptoms.  There  is  a  puffy 
appearance  of  the  eyelids,  with  slight  oedema  of  the  feet;  the  urine  is  dimin- 
ished  in  quantity,  smoky,  and  contains  albumin  and  tube  casts.  The  kidney 
symptoms  then  dominate  the  entire  case,  the  dropsy  persists,  and  there  may 
be  effusion  into  the  serous  sacs.  The  condition  may  drag  on  and  become 
chronic,  or  the  patient  may  succumb  to  uremic  accidents.  Fortunately,  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases  recovery  takes  place. 

3.  Cases  so  mild  that  they  can  scarcely  be  termed  nephritis.  The  urine 
contains  albumin  and  a  few  tube  casts,  but  rarely  blood.  The  cedema  is  ex- 
tremely slight  or  transient,  and  the  convalescence  is  scarcely  interrupted. 
Occasionally,  however,  serious  symptoms  may  supervene.  (Edema  of  the 
glottis  may  prove  rapidly  fatal,  and  in  one  case  of  the  kind  the  child  died  of 
acute  effusion  into  the  pleural  sacs. 

In  other  cases  the  cedema  disappears  and  the  child  improves,  though  be 
remains  pale,  and  a  slight  amount  of  albumin  persists  in  the  urine  for  months 
or  even  for  years.  Recovery  may  take  place  or  a  chronic  nephritis  may  follow. 
Occasionally  oedema  occurs  without  albuminuria  or  signs  of  nephritis.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  iue  to  the  aiueajia;  but  there  are  if^s^ces  in  which  parked 
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cbuigee  have  been  found  in  the  kidney  after  death,  vhen  the  arine  dJd  not 
show  the  features  characteristic  of  nephrith. 

Abthritis. — There  are  two  fornis:  first,  the  severe  scarlatinal  pytemia, 
with  suppuration  of  one  or  more  joints — part  of  a  widespread  streptococcus 
infection.  This  is  an  extremely  serious  and  fatal  form.  Secondly,  scarlatinal 
arthritis,  analogous  to  that  in  gonorrhoea  and  other  infections.  It  occurs  in 
the  second  or  third  week;  many  joints  are  attacked,  particularly  the  small 
joints  of  the  hands.  The  heart  may  be  involved.  Chorea,  subcutaneous 
nodules,  purpura,  and  pleurisy  may  be  complications.  The  outlook  is  usually 
good. 

Cabdiao  CoifPLioATioiTS. — ^In  the  severe  septic  cases  a  malignant  endo- 
carditiB,  sometimes  with  pumleot  pericarditis,  closes  the  scene.  Simple  endo- 
carditis is  not  uncommon.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  say  whether  the  apex  sys- 
tolic murmur,  so  often  heard,  signifies  a  valvular  lesion.  The  persistence  after 
convalescence,  with  signs  of  slight  enlargement  of  the  heart,  may  alone  decide 
that  the  murmur  indicated  an  organic  change.  As  is  the  nje,  such  cases 
give  no  symptoms.  And,  lastly,  there  may  be  a  severe  toxic  myocarditis, 
sometimes  leading  to  acute  dilatation  and  sudden  death.  It  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  cardiac  complications  of  the  disease  are  often  latent. 

AoDTB  BEONCHiTia  and  BBONCHO-FNEiTMONU.  are  not  common.  Empyema 
is  an  insidious  and  serious  complication. 

Ear  Complications. — Common  and  serious,  dne  to  extension  of  the  in- 
flammation from  the  throat  through  the  Eustachian  tubes,  they  rank  among 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  deafness  in  children.  The  severe  forms  of  mem- 
branous angina  are  almost  always  associated  with  otitis,  which  goes  on  to 
enppnratton  and  to  perforation  of  the  drum.  The  process  may  extend  to  the 
labyrinth  and  rapidly  produce  deafness.  In  other  instances  there  is  suppura- 
tion in  the  mastoid  cells.  In  the  necrosis  which  follows  the  middle-ear  dis- 
ease the  facial  nerve  may  be  involved  and  paralysis  follow.  Later,  still  more 
serious  complications  may  follow,  such  as  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus, 
meningitis,  or  abscess  of  the  brain. 

Adenitis. — In  comparatively  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  the  submaxillaTy 
lymph-glands  may  be  swollen.  In  severer  cases  the  swelling  of  the  neck 
becomes  extreme  and  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  glands.  Acute  phleg- 
monous inflammations  may  occur,  leading  to  widespread  destruction  of  tissue, 
in  which  vessels  may  be  eroded  and  fatal  hemorrhage  ensue.  The  suppura- 
tive processes  may  also  involve  the  retro-pharyngeal  tissues. 

The  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  usually  subsides,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
even  the  most  extensive  enlargement  gradually  disappears.  There  are  rare 
instances,  however,  iii  which  the  lymphadenitis  becomes  chronic,  and  the 
neck  remains  with  a  glandular  collar  which  almost  obliterates  its  outline. 
This  may  prove  intractable  to  all  ordinary  measures  of  treatment.  A  case 
came  under  observation  in  which,  two  years  after  scarlet  fever,  the  neck  was 
enormously  enlarged  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  firm  brawny  glands. 

Nkktocb  Compucationb. — Chorea  occasionally  complicates  the  arthritis 
and  endocarditis.  Sudden  convulsions  followed  by  hemiplegia  may  occur.  In 
seven  of  a  series  of  ISO  cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia  the  trouble  came  on  during 
scarlet  fever.  Progressive  paralysis  of  the  limbs  with  wasting  may  present  the 
features  of  a  subacute  ascending  spinal  paralysis.    Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral 
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Tsips  ma;  occur.  Mental  symptonu,  manU,  asd  ma}at)<^oli«  Ivr^  bem  dt' 
Bcribed.    YBgotoni&  may  be  marked  m  coDval£gce{Loe. 

Other  rare  compUcationfi  and  sequelfe  are  ipd^na  of  the  ^Uds,  with- 
out nephritis,  Bymmetiical  gangrene,  enteriti«,  nwta,  and  perforation  of  th« 
soft  peJftte. 

The  fever  may  pereist  for  aev^ral  weeks  after  the  diaappef rasce  of  the 
rash,  end  the  child  may  remain  in  a  septic  or  typhoid  state.  This  so-called 
scarlatinal  typhoid  is  usually  the  result  of  some  ohroni<;  suppurative  process 
about  the  throat  or  tlie  noBe,  occaeioDaliy  the  result  of  a  chronic  adenitis,  and 
in  a  few  cases  nothing  whatever  can  be  found  to  account  for  the  fever. 

Ueasles  may  be  coocurrent  or  follow  in  the  stage  of  coDTglescepce, 

Bblapbb  is  rare.  It  was  noted  in  7  per  cent,  of  19,000  (Caiger),  in  1 
per  cent,  of  1,530  cases  (NewsboljQe),  aod  in  3  per  cent,  of  5,000  cases  (Mc- 
CoUom). 

DiSfnoids. — The  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  difficult,  but  there  are 
cjues  in  which  the  true  nature  of  tl}e  disease  is  for  a  time  doubtful  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  common  conditions  with  which  it  may  be  confounded : 

AccTB  EzFOLUTiNQ  Debmatitis. — Thls  pseudo-exanthem  simulates  scar- 
let fever  very  closdy.  It  has  a  sudden  onset,  with  fever.  The  eruption 
spreads  rapidly,  is  uniform,  »nd  after  persisting  for  five  or  six  d^ys  begins 
to  fade.  Even  before  it  has  entirely  gone  desquamation  usually  begins. 
Some  of  these  cases  cannot  be  distinguished  from  scarlet  fever  in  the  stage 
of  eruption.  The  throat  symptoms,  howeyer,  are  usually  absent,  and  the 
tongue  rarely  shows  the  changes  wbit^  are  so  marked  in  scarlet  fever.  In  the 
desquamation  of  this  affection  the  hair  and  nails  are  commonly  sfEected.  It 
is,  too,  a  disease  liable  to  recur.  Some  of  the  instances  of  second  and  third 
attacl»  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  esses  of  this  form  of  dermatitis. 

Measles,  whii^  is  distinguished  by  the  longer  period  of  invasion,  the 
characteristic  nature  of  the  prodronjee,  and  the  later  appearance  of  the  rashi 
The  greater  intensity  of  tlie  measly  rash  upon  the  face,  tlie  more  papnlar 
character  and  the  irregular  crescentic  distribution  are  distinguishing  features 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Other  points  are  the  absence  in  measles  of  the 
sore  throat,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  desquamation,  the  absence  of  leuco- 
cytosie,  and  the  presence  of  Koplifa  sign, 

B&iHELif. — The  rash  of  rubella  is  sometimes  strikingly  like  that  of  scar- 
let  fever,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  mistake  could  not  arise.  In 
cases  of  doubt  the  geoeral  symptoms  are  our  best  guide. 

Sspicxittx. — The  so-called  puerperal  or  surgical  scarlatina  shows  an 
eruption  which  may  be  identical  in  appearance  with  that  of  scarlet  fever. 

DiPUTHEBiA. — The  practitioner  may  be  in  donbt  whether  he  is  dealing  with 
a  case  of  scarlet  fever  with  intense  membranoue  angina,  a  true  diphtheria 
with  an  erythematous  rash,  or  eQe*isting  scsrlet  fever  and  diphtheria.  In  the 
angina  occurring  early  in  and  during  the  course  of  scarlet  fever,  though  th« 
clinical  features  may  be  those  of  trge  diphtheria,  Loffler's  baciUi  are  rarely 
found.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  membranous  angina  occurriag  during  con- 
valesoenoe  the  bacilli  are  usually  present.  The  rash  in  diphtheria  Is,  after 
all,  not  so  oommon,  is  limited  usually  to  the  trunk,  is  not  so  persistent,  and 
is  generally  daricer  than  the  scarlatinal  rash- 
Scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  may  coexist,  but  in  a  case  presenting  wide- 
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spread  erythema  and  «xt«itBire  membranous  angina  with  IxMer's  bacilli  it 
would  puzzle  Eippocratee  to  Bay  whether  the  two  dieeasee  coexisted,  or  whether 
it  was  only  an  intense  rash  in  diphtheria.  Desquamation  occurs  in  either 
ease.  The  streptococcuB  angina  is  not  so  apt  to  extend  to  the  larynx,  nor 
are  recurrences  so  common ;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  general  infec- 
tion may  occur,  that  the  membrane  may  spread  downward  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and,  lastly,  that  all  the  nervous  sequelse  of  diphtheria  may  follow  the 
streptococcuH  form. 

Drug  Bashes. — These  are  partial,  and  seldom  more  than  a  transient 
hyperiemia  of  the  skin.  Occasionally  they  are  diffuse  and  intense,  and  in 
such  cases  very  deceptive.  They  are  not  associated,  however,  with  the  char- 
acteristic Bymptoms  of  invasion.  There  is  no  fever,  and  with  care  the  dis- 
tinction can  usually  be  made.  They  are  most  apt  to  follow  the  use  of  bella- 
donna, quinine,  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  antitoxin  erythema  is  a  fre- 
quent cause  of  doubt,  particularly  in  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases. 

Coexistence  of  otiier  Diseases. — Of  48,366  cases  of  scarlet  fever  in  the 
Metropolitan  Asylum  Board  Hospitals  which  were  complicated  by  some  other 
disease,  in  1,094  cases  the  secondary  infection  was  diphtheria,  in  899  cases 
cbicken-pos,  in  703  measles,  in  404  whooping-cough,  in  55  erysipelas,  in  11 
typhoid  fever,  and  in  1  typhus  fever  (F.  F,  Caiger),  Farnarier  (1904)  could 
collect  only  39  undoubted  cases  of  the  coexistence  of  typhoid  and  scarlet  fever. 

How  Long  la  a  Child  InfectlTet — Usually,  after  desquamation  is  com- 
plete, in  four  or  five  weeks  the  danger  is  thought  to  be  over,  but  the  occur- 
rence of  so-called  "return  cases"  shows  that  patients  remain  infective  even  at 
this  stage.  In  1894,  with  3,593  patients  from  the  Glasgow  fever  hospitals 
sent  to  their  homes  convalescent,  fresh  cases  appeared  in  70  of  the  houses 
(Chalmers).  With  15,000  cases  submitted  to  an  average  period  of  isolation  of 
forty-nine*  days  or  under,  the  percentage  of  return  caaes  was  1,86;  with  an 
average  period  of  fifty  to  fifty-six  days  the  percentage  was  1.13;  where  the 
isolation  extended  to  between  fifty-seven  and  sixty-five  days  the  percentage 
of  return  cases  was  1  (Yeecb).  This  author  suggests  eight  weeks  as  a  mini- 
mum and  thirteen  weeks  as  a  maximum.  Special  care  should  be  taken  of 
oases  with  rhinorrhcea  and  otorrhcea  and  throat  trouble,  as  the  secretions  from 
thee^  parts  are  of  great  importance  in  the  conveyance  of  the  disease. 

Prognoaia. — As  stated,  the  death-rate  has  been  falling  of  late  years.  Epi- 
demics differ  remarkably  in  severity  and  the  mortality  is  extremely  variable. 
Among  the  better  classes  the  death-rate  is  much  lower  than  in  hospital  prac-. 
tice.  There  are  physicians  who  have  treated  consecutively  a  hundred  or  more 
cases  without  a  death.  On  the  other  hand,  in  hospitals  and  among  the  poorer 
classes  the  death-rate  is  considerable,  ranging  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  mild 
epidemics  to  20  or  30  per  cent,  in  the  very  severe.  In  1,000  cases  reported 
from  the  Boston  City  Hospital  by  tfcCollom  the  death-rate  was  9.8  per  cent. 
There  is  a  curious  variability  in  the  local  mortality  from  this  disaise.  In 
England,  for  example,  in  some  years,  certain  counties  enjoy  almost  immunity 
from  fatal  scarlet  fever.  The  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  danger.  In 
infants  under  one  year  the  death-rate  is  very  high.  The  great  proportion  of 
fatal  cases  occurs  in  children  under  six  years  of  age.  The  unfavorable  symp- 
toms are  very  high  fever,  early  mental  disturbance  with  great  jactitation,  the 
occurrence  of  htemorrhages  (cutaneous  or  visceral),  intense  diphtheroid  sngins 
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vith  cervical  bubo,  and  signs  of  laryngeal  obstruction.  Nephritis  is  always 
a  seriouB  complication,  and  when  setting  in  with  euppreseion  of  the  urine  may 
quickly  prove  fatal;  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  recover. 

Frophylaxii. — Much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  if 
the  physician  eserciscB  scrupulous  care  in  each  case.  Much  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  rigid  system  of  school  inspection,  and  from  the  more  genera]  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  latent  cases  and  the  persistence  of  the  infection 
in  the  secretions  of  the  nose  and  throat.  The  attendant  in  a  case  of  scarlet 
fever  should  take  the  most  careful  precautions  against  the  conveyance  of  the 
disease,  wearing  a  gown  in  the  room  and  thoroughly  washing  the  hands  and 
face  after  leaving  the  room.  To  the  busy  practitioner  the  minutis  of  proper 
disinfection  are  irksome,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  carry  out  the  most  rigid  disin- 
fection possible,  and  intelligent  people  expect  it.  The  duration  of  quaran- 
tine varies  with  the  attack:  six  to  eight  weeks  is  the  average  period.  Pa- 
tients with  discharge  from  the  ear  or  nose  require  longer  isolation. 

Treatment. — The  patient  may  be  treated  at  home  or  sent  to  an  isolation 
hospital.  The  difficulty  in  home  treatment  is  in  securing  complete  isolation. 
The  risks  are  well  illustrated  by  the  careful  studies  of  Chapin,  of  Providence, 
vrho  found  that  during  eight  years  26.1  per  cent,  of  the  4,413  persons  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  infected  families  took  the  disease.  When  prac- 
ticable, it  is  better  to  send  the  other  children  out  of  the  house.  Cbapin's  ex- 
perience on  this  point  is  most  interesting.  In  seventeen  years,  from  652 
families  infected  with  scarlet  fever,  1,051  children,  none  of  whom  had  had 
the  disease,  were  removed.  Only  5  per  cent,  were  attacked  while  away  from 
home.  Nineteen  who  had  been  sent  away  from  the  infected  houses  were 
attacked  on  their  return.  In  Great  Britain  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  all  patients  are  removed  from  their  homes.  In  the  segregation  hospital 
groups  of  patients,  from  ten  to  twenty,  are  treated  in  separate  ward*. 

The  disease  cannot  be  cut  short.  In  the  presence  of  the  severer  forms  we 
are  too  often  helpless.  There  is  no  disease  in  which  the  successful  issue  and 
the  avoidance  of  complications  depend  more  upon  the  skilled  judgment  of  the 
physician  and  the  care  with  which  his  instructions  are  carried  out. 

The  child  should  be  isolated  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  competent  nurse. 
The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  constant  and  the  ventilation  thorough. 
The  child  should  wear  a  light  flannel  nightgown,  and  the  bedclothing  should 
not  be  too  heavy.  The  mouth  should  be  kept  clean  and  rinsed  freely  with  a 
mild  antiseptic  solution.  The  diet  should  consist  of  milk,  buttermilk,  whey, 
and  ice  cream;  water  and  fruit  juices  should  be  freely  given.  Cream  and 
lactose  may  be  added  to  the  milk.  With  the  fall  of  the  temperature  the  diet 
may  be  increased  and  the  child  may  gradually  return  to  ordinary  fare.  When 
desquamation  begins  the  child  should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  every  day,  or 
every  second  day,  with  sweet  oil,  or  carbolated  vaseline,  or  a  5-per-cent,  hydro- 
naphthol  soap,  which  prevents  the  drying  and  the  diffusion  of  the  scales.  Ad 
occasional  warm  bath  may  then  be  given.  At  any  time  during  the  attack 
the  skin  may  be  sponged  with  warm  water.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
get  up  after  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  ten  days,  hut  for  at  least 
three  weeks  from  this  time  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  exposure 
to  cold.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  renal  complications  are  very  apt 
to  occur  during  convalescence,  and  after  all  danger  is  apparently  past.     Ordi- 
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nary  cases  may  be  given  a  Bimple  fever  miztnre,  and  during  conTalescence  a 
bitter  tonic.     The  bowels  should  be  carefully  regulated. 

When  the  fever  is  above  103°  F,  the  extremities  may  be  sponged  with 
tepid  water.  In  severe  cases,  with  the  temperature  rapidly  rising,  this  will 
not  suffice,  and  more  thorough  measureB  of  hydrotherapy  should  be  practised. 
With  pronounced  delirium  and  nervous  symptoms  the  cold  pack  should  be 
used.  When  the  fever  is  rising  rapidly  but  the  child  is  not  delirious,  he 
should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  the  temperature  of  which  can  be  gradually 
lowered.  The  bath  with  the  water  at  80°  is  beneficial.  In  giving  the  cold 
pack  a  rubber  sheet  and  a  thick  layer  of  blankets  should  foe  spread  upon  a 
sofa  or  a  bed,  and  over  them  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  cold  water.  The  naked 
child  is  then  laid  upon  it  and  wrapped  in  the  blankets.  An  intense  glow  of 
heat  quickly  follows  the  preliminary  chilling,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
blankets  may  be  unfolded  and  the  child  sprinkled  with  cold  water.  The 
good  effects  which  follow  this  treatment  are  often  striking,  particularly  in 
allaying  the  delirium  and  jactitation,  and  procuring  quiet  sleep.  Parents 
will  object  less,  as  a  rule,  to  the  warm  bath  gradually  cooled  than  to  any 
other  form  of  hydrotherapy.  The  child  may  be  removed  from  the  warm 
bath,  placed  upon  a  sheet  wrung  out  of  tolerably  cold  water,  and  then  folded 
in  blankets.  The  ice-cap  is  useful  and  may  be  kept  constantly  applied  in 
eases  in  which  there  is  high  fever.  Medicinal  antipyretics  are  not  of  much 
service  in  comparison  with  cold  water.  If  the  child  is  restless  or  sleepless, 
hydrotherapy  is  usually  efFectnal.  If  not  moderate  doses  of  bromide  may  be 
given. 

The  throat  symptoms,  if  mild,  do  not  require  much  treatment.  If  severe, 
the  local  measures  mentioned  under  diphtheria  should  be  used.  The  nose 
should  be  kept  clean,  for  which  a  simple  alkaline  douche,  given  gently,  is  best. 
Cold  applications  to  the  neck  are  to  be  preferred  to  hot,  though  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  get  a  child  to  submit  to  them.  If  cervical  adenitis  occurs, 
an  ice  bag  should  be  applied,  and  with  the  first  signs  of  suppuration  an  in- 
cision made.  In  connection  with  the  throat,  the  ears  should  be  specially 
looked  after,  and  a  careful  disinfection  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  by  suitable 
antiseptic  solutions  should  be  practised.  When  the  inflammation  extends 
through  the  tubes  to  the  middle  ear,  the  practitioner  should  examine  daily  the 
condition  of  the  drum,  or,  when  available,  a  specialist  should  be  called  in  to 
assist.  The  careful  watching  of  this  membrane  day  by  day  and  the  punc- 
turing of  it  if  the  tension  becomes  too  great  may  save  the  hearing  of  the  child. 
With  the  aid  of  cocaine  the  drum  is  readily  punctured.  The  operation  may 
be  repeated  at  intervals  if  the  pain  and  distention  return.  No  complication 
of  the  disease  is  more  serious  than  this  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process 
to  the  ear. 

The  nephritis  should  be  dealt  with  as  in  ordinary  cases;  indications  for 
treatment  will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  section.  It  is  worth  men* 
tioning,  however,  that  Jaccoud  insists  upon  the  great  value  of  milk  diet  in 
scarlet  fever  as  a  preventive  of  nephritis. 

Among  other  indications  for  treatment  in  the  disease  is  cardiac  weakness, 
for  which  digitalis,  or  if  urgent  strophanthin  intramuscularly  may  be  given. 
Camphor  (gr.  ii,  0.12  gm.)  shoufcl  also  he  give;i  intrapiuscularly  and  repeatec| 
tfi  necfwary. 
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Sbrdm  Treatment. — As  a  Btreptococcus  infection  frequently  complicates 
scarlet  fever  and  is  responsible  for  the  secondary  infections,  the  use  of  anti- 
streptococcus  serum  seems  rational,  but  it  has  not  proved  of  great  value  in 
the  acute  stages.  More  is  to  be  expected  from  it  in  the  more  chronic  infec- 
tions, in  which  an  autogenous  vaccine  may  be  useful  The  doesge  should  be 
small  at  first  and  increased  gradually. 


(MorbiUi) 

Definition. — An  acute,  highly  contagious  fever  with  specific  localization 
in  the  upper  air  passages  and  in  the  skin. 

As  a  cause  of  death  measles  ranks  high  among  the  acute  fevers  of  chil- 
dren. In  1915  there  were  16,445  deaths  from  this  disease  in  England  and 
Wales,  but  only  6,413  deaths  in  1916.  In  the  U.  S.  registration  area  there 
were  10,745  deaths  in  1917.    The  death  rate  is  highest  in  the  second  year. 

History. — Bhazes,  an  Arabian  physician,  in  the  ninth  century  described 
the  disease  with  small-pox,  of  which  it  was  believed  to  be  a  mild  form  until 
Sydenham  separated  them  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

'Stitlofj. — The  liability  to  infection  is  almost  universal  in  persons  unpro- 
tected by  a  previous  attack.  It  is  a  disease  of  childhood,  but,  as  shown  in 
the  widespread  epidemics  in  the  Faroe  Islands  and  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  un- 
protected adults  of  all  ages  are  attacked.  Within  the  first  three  months  of 
life  there  is  a  relative  immunity.  Occasionally  infants  of  a  month  or  sis 
weeks  take  the  disease.  Intra-uterine  cases  have  been  described,  and  a  mother 
with  measles  may  give  birth  to  a  child  with  the  eruption,  or  the  rash  may 
appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  disease  is  endemic  in  cities,  and  becomes  epidemic  at  intervals,  pre- 
vailing most  extensively  in  the  cooler  ^nonths,  though  this  is  by  no  means  a 
fixed  rule. 

The  germ  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  J.  F.  Anderson  has  shown  that  the 
blood  of  a  patient  inoculated  into  the  Rhesus  monkey  produces  after  eight 
days  a  fever  of  short  duration  with  a  well-marked  slight  ezanthem.  The 
contagion  is  present  in  the  blood,  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  and 
in  the  skin.  In  the  eighteenth  century  Monro  and  others  demonstrated  the 
Inoculability  of  the  disease.  Direct  contagion  is  the  most  common.  The 
poison  is  probably  not  in  the  expired  air,  but  in  the  particles  of  mucus  and 
in  the  sputum  and  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  and  nose,  which,  dried,  arc 
conveyed  with  the  dust.  An  important  point  is  the  contagiousness  of  the 
disease  in  the  pre-emptive  stage.  A  child  with  only  the  catarrhal  symptoms 
may  be  at  school  and  a  source  of  active  infection.  Indirect  contagion  by 
means  of  fomites  is  very  common.  Measles  may  be  thus  conveyed  by  a  third 
person,  by  clothes,  and  by  infected  toys.     The  germ  soon  loses  its  virulence. 

Recurrence  is  rare.  Many  cases  of  supposed  second  and  third  attacks 
represent  mistakes  in  diagnosis.  Relapse  is  occasionally  seen,  the  symptoms 
recurring  at  intervals  from  ten  to  forty  days;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
whether  there  may  not  have  been  new  infection  from  without. 
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KorMd  Anfttomy. — The  catarrhal  and  inflammatory  appearancaa  iMii  poet 
mortem  have  nothing  characteristic.  Fatal  casee  show,  as  a  rule,  broncho- 
pneumonia  and  an  intense  bronchial  catarrh.  The  lymphatic  elemeuta  all 
oTer  *he  body  are  swollen,  the  tonsils,  the  lymph-glands,  and  the  solitary  and 
agminated  follicles  of  the  intestines.  The  spleen  is  rarely  much  enlarged. 
During  convalescence  latent  tuberculous  foci  are  very  apt  to  become  active. 

^mptoma. — Incubation. — "From  seven  to  eighteai  days;  oftenest  four- 
teen." The  child  shows  no  special  changes,  but  coryza  and  swelling  of  the 
cervical  lymph-glands  may  be  present.  A  leucocytosis  has  been  observed,  and 
the  pulse  is  said  to  be  slow. 

Invasion. — In  this  period,  lasting  from  three  to  four  days,  very  rarely 
five  or  six,  the  child  presents  the  symptoms  of  a  fwerish  cold.  The  onset 
may  be  insidious,  or  it  may  start  with  great  abruptness,  even  with  a  con- 
vulsion. There  is  not  often  a  definite  chill.  Headache,  nausea,  and  vomit- 
ing may  usher  in  the  severe  caaee.  The  comznon  catarrhal  symptoms  are 
Eneezing  and  running  at  the  nose,  redness  of  the  eyes  and  lids,  and  cough. 
The  fever  is  slight  at  first,  but  gradually  there  is  pungent  heat  of  the  skiu 
with  turgescence  of  the  face.  Prodromal  rashes  precede  the  eruption  in 
a  few  cases,  usually  a  blotchy  erythema  or  scattered  macules.  The  tongue  is 
furred  and  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth  and  throat  are  hyperaemic, 
and  frequently  show  a  distinct  punctiform  rash.  The  fever  of  the  stage  of 
invasion  may  rise  abruptly;  more  frequently  it  takes  twenty-four  or  forty- 
eight  hours  to  reach  the  fastigium.  The  pulse-rate  increases  with  the  fever, 
and  may  reach  140  or  160  per  minute,  gradually  falling  with  defervescence. 

Ehdption. — "The  symptoms  increase  till  the  fourth  day.  At  that  period 
(although  sometimes  a  day  later)  little  red  spots,  just  like  flea-bites,  begin  to 
come  out  on  the  forehead  and  the  rest  of  the  face.  These  increase  both  in 
size  and  number,  group  themselves  in  clusters,  and  mark  the  face  with  largish 
red  spots  of  different  figures.  These  red  spots  are  formed  by  small  red  pap- 
ules, thick  set,  and  just  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin.  The  fact  that 
they  really  protrude  can  scarcely  be  determined  by  the  eye.  It  can,  however, 
be  ascertained  by  feeling  the  surface  with  the  fingers.  From  the  face — 
where  they  first  appear — these  spots  spread  downward  to  the  breast  and  belly ; 
afterward  to  the  thighs  and  legs"  (Sydenham).  The  papules  may  feel  quite 
shotty,  but  do  not  extend  deeply.  On  the  trunk  and  extremities  the  swelling 
of  the  skin  is  not  so  noticeable,  the  color  of  the  rash  not  so  intense  and  often 
less  uniform.  The  mottled,  .blotchy  character  is  seen  most  clearly  on  the 
chest  and  the  abdomen.  It  is  hyperEemic  and  disappears  on  pressure,  but  in 
the  malignant  cases  it  may  become  of  a  deep  rose,  inclining  to  purple.  These 
general  symptoms  do  not  abate  with  the  occurrence  of  the  eruption,  but  persist 
until  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  day,  when  they  lessen.  Among  peculi- 
arities of  the  rash  may  be  mentioned  the  development  of  numerous  miliary 
vesicles  and  the  occurrence  of  petechia,  which  are  seen  occasionally  even  in 
cases  of  moderate  severity.  Recession  of  the  rash,  so  much  dwelt  upon  by 
older  writers,  is  rarely  seen.  When  the  "measles  sink  in  suddenly  after  they 
have  begun  to  come  out,  and  then  the  patient  is  seized  with  anxiety  and  a 
Bwooning  comes  on,  it  is  a  sign  of  speedy  death"  (Rhazes).  In  reality  it  is 
the  failing  circulation  which  causes  the  rash  to  fade. 

Buccal  spots  were  described  by  Filatow  in  1895,  and  by  Koplik  in  1896. 
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Tbey  are  eeen  on  a  level  with  the  bases  of  the  lower  milk  molars  on  either 
side,  or  at  the  line  of  junction  of  the  molars  vhen  the  jaws  are  dosed.  They 
are  white  or  bluish-white  specks,  surrounded  by  red  areolae.  Their  importance 
depends  upon  their  early  appearance  and  remarkable  conetancy  in  the  disease 
— six-flevenths  of  all  cases  (Heubner),  97.7  per  cent,  of  314  cases  (Balme). 

The  fauces  may  be  injected,  and  there  is  sometimes  an  eruption  of  scat- 
tered spots  over  the  entire  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Ringer  called 
attention  to  opaque  white  spots  on  the  inucous  membrane  of  the  lips. 

Desquahatioh. — After  the  rash  fades  desquamation  begins,  usually  in 
the  form  of  fine  scales,  more  rarely  in  large  flakes.  It  bears  a  definite  rela- 
tionship to  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  rash.  In  mild  cases  desquamation 
may  take  only  a  few  da^,  in  severe  cases  several  weelcs. 
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Chart  XI. — Uiasles. 


The  tonsils  and  the  cervical  lymph  glands  may  be  slightly  swollen  and 
sore;  sometimes  there  is  a  polyadenitis. 

During  the  course  leucocytosis  is  absent.  Its  presence  generally  points 
to  a  complication.  Myelocytes  are  often  present  in  small  numbers  during  the 
eruption  (Tileston), 

Atypical  Ueaales. — Variations  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  not  com- 
mon. There  is  an  attenuated  form.,  in  which  the  child  may  be  well  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  an  abortive  form,  in  which  the  initial  symptoms  may 
be  present,  but  no  eruption  appears — morbilli  sine  morbillis. 

Malignant  or  black  measies  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  widespread 
epidemics,  but  it  is  also  met  with  in  institutions,  and  occasionally  in  general 
practice  among  children,  more  rarely  in  adults.  Hfemorrhages  occur  into  the 
skin  and  from  the  mucous  membranes,  there  is  very  high  fever,  and  all  the 
features  of  a  profound  toxiemia,  often  with  cyanosia,  dyspntca,  and  extreme 
cardiac  weakness.    Death  may  occur  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  day. 

CompUcationi. — Those  of  the  air  passages  are  the  most  serious.  The 
coryza  may  become  chronic  and  lead  to  irritation  of  the  lymphoid  tissues  of 
the  naso-pharynx,  causing  enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids,  and  probably  leav- 
ing these  parte  less  able  to  resist  tuberculous  invasion.     Epistaaiis  is  some- 
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timea  serious.  Laryngitis  is  not  uDcommon :  the  voice  becomes  huBk;  and 
the  cough  croupj  iu  character.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  and  pseudo-membran- 
ons  inflammation  are  rare.    Ulceration,  abscess,  and  perichondritis  may  occur. 

Bronchitis  and  Broncko-pneumonia. — In  every  case  of  severe  measles  the 
posaibility  of  the  existing  bronchitis  extending  to  the  small  tubes  and  caus- 
ing broncho-pneumonia  has  to  be  considered.  It  is  more  apt  to  occur  at  the 
height  of  the  eruption  or  as  desquamation  begins.  The  high  mortality  in 
institutions  is  due  to  this  complication,  which,  as  Sydenham  remarked,  kills 
more  than  the  small-pox.  (For  the  symptoms,  see  the  section  on  the  subject.) 
-  Lobar  pneumonia  is  less  common.     Thrombosis  in  veins  has  been  described. 

Severe  stomatitis  may  follow  the  slight  catarrhal  form.  In  institutiona 
cancrum  oris  or  gangrenous  stomatitis  is  a  terrible  complication,  attacking 
sometimes  many  children.  Parotitis  occasionally  occurs.  Intestinal  catarrh 
and  acute  colitis  are  special  complications  of  some  epidemics. 

Nephritis  is  less  rare  than  is  stated.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  see  cases 
of  chronic  nephritis  which  date  from  an  attack  of  measles.  Vulvitis  may  be 
pre&ent  as  part  of  the  general  catarrhal  condition. 

Endocarditis  is  rare.  Arthritis  may  follow  the^ever  or  come  on  at  its 
height.  It  may  be  general  and  severe,  and  in  one  instance  anchylosis  of 
the  jaw  followed  an  attack  of  measles  in  a  child  of  four  years.  The  con- 
junctivitis may  be  followed  by  keratitis.  Otitis  media  is  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon and  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  drum  or  mastoid  disease.  Hemiplegia 
is  a  most  serious  complication.  In  4  of  a  series  of  130  cases  the  hemiplegia 
came  on  during  measles.  It  usually  persists.  Paraplegia  due  to  acute  myeli- 
tis has  been  described.  Polyneuritis  may  occur  with  widespread  atrophy. 
Acute  mania,  meningitis,  abscess  of  the  brain,  and  multiple  sderosia  are 
among  the  rare  complications  or  sequelae.  Scarlet  fever  may  occur  with 
measles.     Whooping-cough  not  infrequently  follows  measles. 

Diagnotu. — During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  the  disease  is  easily 
recognized.  Physicians  to  isolation  hospitals  appreciate  the  practical  difficul- 
ties and  patients  with  measles  may  be  sent  to  the  small-pox  hospital;  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  adults  the  beginning  of  the  eruption  on  the  face, 
its  nodular  character,  and  the  isolation  of  the  spots  may  be  suggestive  of 
nriola.  From  scarlet  fever  measles  is  distinguished  by  the  longer  initial 
stage  with  characteristic  symptoms,  and  the  blotchy  irregular  character  of 
the  rash,  so  unlike  the  diffuse  uniform  erythema.  In  measles  the  mouth  (with 
the  early  KopUk  sign),  in  scarlet  fever  the  throat,  is  chiefly  affected.  Occa- 
sionally in  measles,  when  the  throat  is  very  sore  and  the  eruption  pretty  diffuse, 
there  may  at  first  be  difficulty  in  determining  which  disease  is  present,  but  a 
few  days  should  suffice  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  As  a  rule  there  is  no 
leucocytosis.  It  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  from  rijtheln.  The 
shorter  prodromal  stage,  the  absence  of  oculo-nasal  catarrh,  and  the  slighter 
fever  in  many  cases  are  perhaps  the  most  important  features.  It  is  difficult 
to  speak  definitely  about  the  distinctions  in  the  rash,  though  perhaps  the  more 
nniform  distribution  and  the  absence  of  the  crescentic  arrangement  are  more 
constant  in  rotheln.  In  Africans  the  disease  is  easily  recognized;  the  papules 
stand  out  with  great  plainness,  often  in  groups;  the  hypersemia  is  to  be  seen 
on  all  but  the  very  black  skins.  The  distribution  of  the  rash,  the  coryza, 
and  the  rash  in  the  mouth  are  important  points.    Of  drug  eruptions,  that 
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iDduced  by  copaiba  is  very  like  measles,  but  is  readily  distingiuBhed  by  the 
absence  of  fever  and  catarrh.  Antipyrin,  chloral,  and  quinine  rashes  rarely 
cause  any  difficulty  in  dlagnosie.  The  serum  exanthem  of  a  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin may  be  difficult  to  recognize.  In  adults  the  acute  malignant  measles 
may  resemble  typhus  fever.  Occasionally  erythema  multiforme  may  simulate 
measles. 

Frognotu. — The  mortality  from  the  disease  itself  ie  not  high,  but  the 
pulmonary  complications  render  it  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  diseaaes  of 
children.  In  some  epidemics,  particularly  in  institutions  and  in  aTmies,  the 
death-rate  may  be  high,  not  so  much  from  the  fever  itself  as  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  catarrhal  symptoms  to  the  finer  bronchial  tubes.  Imported  in 
1875  from  Sydney  by  H.  M.  S.  Dido  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  40,000  out  of  lfiO,000 
of  the  inhabitants  died  in  four  months.  Panum,  the  distinguished  Danish 
physician,  described  the  widespread  and  fatal  epidemic  which  decimated  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Faroe  Islands  in  1846.  In  private  practice  the  mortality 
is  from  2  to  3  per  cent. ;  in  hospitals  from  6  to  8  or  10  per  cent. 

Frophylaxia. — The  difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  prolonged  incubation  and 
the  four  days  of  invasion,  during  which  the  catarrhal  symptoms  are  marked, 
and  the  disease  is  contagious,  and  one  often  finds  that  the  quarantine  which 
has  been  carried  out  has  been  in  vain.  From  contact  with  cases  in  the  stage 
of  invasion  and  mild  cases  with  scarcely  any  fever  the  disease  is  readily  dis- 
seminated through  schools  and  conveyed  to  healthy  children  in  the  every-day 
contact  with  each  other  on  the  streets,  in  the  squares  and  playgrounds.  Once 
manifested,  the  child  should  be  carefully  quarantined  and  all  possible  pre- 
cautions taken  against  the  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  house.  Some  health 
authorities  quarantine  only  for  five  days  after  the  appearance  of  the  rash, 
unless  there  is  cough  or  discharge  from  the  nose  or  ears. 

Treatment. — Confinement  to  bed  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  a  light  diet 
with  abundance  of  water  and  a  simjile  fever  mixture  are  the  only  measures 
necessary  in  cases  of  uncomplicated  measles.  The  fever  rarely  reaches  a  dan- 
gerous height.  If  it  does  it  may  be  lowered  by  sponging  or  by  the  tepid 
bath  gradually  reduced.  If  the  rash  does  not  come  out  well,  warm  drinks 
and  a  hot  bath  will  hasten  its  maturation.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened. 
If  the  cough  is  distressing  compresses  should  be  applied  to  the  chest  and  in- 
halations of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  or  small  doses  of  paregoric  or 
codein  given.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  few  days  after  the  fever 
subsides.  During  desquamation  the  skin  should  be  oiled  daily,  and  warm 
baths  given  to  facilitate  the  process.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  care- 
fully cleansed,  even  in  mild  cases.  The  convalescence  from  measles  is  the 
most  important  stage  and  watchfulness  and  care  may  prevent  serious  pul- 
monary complications.  The  frequency  with  which  the  mothers  of  children 
with  simple  or  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  tell  us  tliat  "the  child  caught 
cold  after  measles,"  and  the  contemplation  of  the  mortality  bills,  should 
make  as  extremely  careful  in  our  management  of  this  affection. 
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(Rotkeln,  German  Measles) 


This  exanthem  has  also  the  names  of  nibeola  notha,  or  epidemic  Toseoltt, 
and,  as  it  is  supposed  to  present  features  common  to  both,  has  been  also 
known  as  hybrid  measles  or  hybrid  scarlet  fever.  It  is  generally  regarded, 
however,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  affection. 

Etiology. — It  is  propagated  by  contagion  and  spreads  with  great  rapidity. 
It  frequently  attacks  adults,  and  the  occurrence  of  either  measles  or  scarlet 
fever  in  childhood  is  no  protection  against  it.  The  epidemics  of  it  are  often 
very  extensive.     The  cansal  organism  is  not  known. 

STmptoma, — These  are  usually  mild,  and  it  is  altogether  a  less  serious 
affection  than  measles.  Very  esceptionally,  as  in  the  epidemics  studied  by 
Cheadle,  the  symptoms  are  severe. 

The  stage  of  incubation  is  two  weeks  or  even  longer. 

In  the  stage  of  invasion  there  are  chilliness,  headache,  pains  in  the  back 
and  legs,  and  coryza.  A  macular,  rose-red  eruption  on  the  throat  is  a  constant 
^mptom,  and,  indeed,  it  was  on  this  account  that  it  was  originally  regarded 
as  a  hybrid,  having  the  sore  throat  of  scarlet  fever  and  the  rash  of  measles. 
There  may  be  very  slight  fever.  In  30  per  cent,  of  Edwards's  cases  the  tem- 
perature did  not  rise  above  100".  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  somewhat 
variable.  The  rash  neually  appears  on  the  first  day,  some  writers  say  on  the 
second,  and  others  again  give  the  duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion  as  three 
days.  GrifBth  places  it  at  two  days.  The  eruption  comes  out  first  on  the 
face,  then  on  the  chest,  and  gradually  extends  so  that  within  twenty-four 
hours  it  is  scattered  over  the  whole  body.  It  may  be  the  first  symptom  noted 
by  the  mother.  The  eruption  consists  of  a  number  of  round  or  oval,  slightly 
raised  spots,  pinkish-red  in  color,  usually  discrete,  but  sometimes  confiuent. 

The  color  of  the  rash  is  somewhat  brighter  than  in  measles.  The  patches 
are  less  distinctly  crescentic.  After  persisting  for  two  or  three  days  (some- 
times longer),  it  gradually  fades  and  there  is  a  slight  furfuraceous  desquama- 
tion. The  rash  persists  as  a  rule  longer  than  in  scarlet  fever  or  measles,  and 
the  skin  is  slightly  stained  after  it.  In  some  cases  the  rash  is  scarlatiniform, 
which  may  even  follow  a  measly  eruption.  The  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck 
are  frequently  swollen,  and,  when  the  eruption  ia  very  intense  and  diffuse, 
the  lymph-glands  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

There  are  no  special  complications.  The  disease  usually  progresses  favor- 
ably;  but  in  rare  instances  the  symptoms  are  of  greater  severity.  Albuminuria, 
arUiritie,  or  even  nephritis  may  occur.  Pneumonia  and  colitis  have  been 
present  in  some  epidemics.     Icterus  has  been  seen. 

Diaj^oais. — The  slightness  of  the  prodromal  symptoms,  the  mildness  or 
the  absence  of  the  fever,  the  more  diffuse  character  of  the  rash,  its  rose-red 
color,  and  the  early  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands,  are  the  chief  points  of 
distinction  between  rotheln  and  measles. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  a  simple  febrile  affection. 

"PCnrth  Diuaae." — Clement  liukes,  in  a  paper  on  the  confusion  of  two 
different  diseases  under  the  name  rubella,  describes  what  he  calls  a  "toorth 
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disease,"  in  which  the  body  ia  covered  in  a  few  hours  with  a  diffuse  exanthem 
of  a  bright  red  color,  almost  scarUtiaiform  in  appearance.  The  face  may* 
remain  quite  free.     The  desquamation  is  more  marked  than  in  rotheln. 

ErytheiDR  Infectiotom. — Under  this  term  there  has  been  described  in 
Qermany,  particularly  by  Escherich,  a  feebly  contagious  disease,  characterized 
by  a  rose-red,  mac-ulo-papular  rash,  appearing  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twelve.  It  has  occurred  in  epidemic  form  in  the  spring  and  summer. 
It  has  followed  outbreaks  of  measles  or  of  rothelu.  The  most  characteristic 
feature  is  the  morbilliform  eruption  on  the  extremities,  chiefly  on  the  estensor 
surfaces.    The  trunk  as  a  rale  remains  free. 


Vn.    EPIDEHIO    PABOTITIB 

(Mumps) 

Deflnitlon. — A  specific  infectious  disease,  characterized  by  swelling  of  the 
salivary  glands  and  a  special  liability  to  orchitis  in  males. 

Hippocrates  described  the  disease  and  its  peculiarities — an  affection  of 
children  and  young  male  adults,  the  absence  of  suppuration,  and  the  orchitis, 

Etiolc^. — The  nature  of  the  virus  is  unknown. 

It  is  endemic  in  large  centres  of  population,  and  at  certain  seasons,  par- 
ticularly spring  and  autumn,  the  cases  increase  rapidly.  It  is  met  most  fre- 
quently in  childhood  and  adolescence.  Very  young  infants  and  adults  are 
seldom  attacked.  Males  are  somewhat  more  frequently  affected  than  females. 
In  institutions,  barracks,  and  schools  the  disease  has  been  known  to  attack 
over  90  per  cent,  of  the  residents.  It  may  be  curiously  localized  in  a  ei^  or 
district,  or  even  in  one  part  of  a  school  or  barrack.  The  disease  is  infectious 
and  spreads  from  patient  to  patient.  The  infection  may  persist  for  as  long 
as  six  weeks.  It  may  be  congenital,  and  Hale  White  has  reported  a  case  in 
which  the  mother  and  her  new-born  child  were  attacked  at  the  same  time. 

A  remarkable  idiopathic,  non-specific  parotitis  may  follow  injury  or  dis- 
ease of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs  (see  Diseases  of  the  Salivary  Olands). 

Foci  of  acute  interstitial  inflammation  have  been  found  post-mortem. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  from  two  to  three  weeks,  and 
there  are  rarely  any  symptoms  during  this  stage.  The  invasion  is  marked  by 
fever,  which  is  usually  slight,  rarely  rising  above  101°,  but  in  exceptionally 
severe  eases  reaches  103°  or  104°.  The  child  complains  of  pain  just  below 
the  ear  on  one  side,  where  a  slight  swelling  is  noticed,  which  increases  grad- 
ually, and  within  forty-eight  hours  there  is  great  enlargement  of  the  neck 
and  side  of  the  cheek.  The  swelling  passes  forward  iq  front  of  the  ear,  the 
lobe  of  which  is  lifted,  and  back  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The 
other  side  usually  becomes  affected  within  a  day  or  two,  and  the  whole  neck 
is  surrounded  by  a  collar  of  doughy  infiltration.  Only  one  gland  may  be 
involved,  or  an  interval  of  four  or  five  days  may  elapse  before  the  other  side 
is  involved.  The  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands  become  swollen,  though 
not  always;  in  a  few  cases  they  may  be  alone  attacked.  The  lachrymal 
glands  may  be  involved.  The  greatest  inconvenience  is  experienced  in  taking 
food,  for  the  patient  is  unable  to  open  the  moiith,  and  cveu  speech  and  de- 
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glutition  become  difficult.  There  may  be  an  increaee  in  the  secretion  of 
tbe  saliva,  but  the  reverse  is  eometimea  the  case.  The  mncous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  throat  may  be  slightly  inflamed.  There  is  seldom  great 
pain,  but  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  tension  and  tightness.  There  may  be 
earache,  even  otitis  media,  and  slight  impairment  of  hearing. 

After  persisting  for  from  seven  to  ten  days,  the  swelling  gradually  sub- 
eides  and  the  child  rapidly  regains  his  strength  and  health  and  is  none  the 
worse  for  the  attack.  Occasionally  the  disease  is  very  severe  and  characterized 
by  high  fever,  delirium,  and  great  prostration.  The  patient  may  even  lapse 
into  a  typhoid  condition. 

Belapse  is  rare,  but  there  may  be  two  or  three  slight  recurrences  within  a 
few  weeks,  in  which  the  cervical  glands  may  enlarge.  A  second  or  even  a 
third  attack  may  occur. 

OrchitiB. — Excessively  rare  before  puberty,  it  occurs  usually  about  the 
eighth  day,  and  more  particularly  if  the  boy  is  allowed  to  leave  hie  bed.  One 
or  both  testicles  may  be  involved.  The  sweUing  may  be  great,  and  occasionally 
effusion  takes  place  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  orchitis  may  occur  before 
the  parotitis,  or  in  rare  instances  may  be  the  only  manifestation  of  the  infec- 
tion (orchitis  parotidea).  The  infiammation  increases  for  three  or  four  days, 
and  resolution  takes  place  gradually.  There  may  be  a  muco-pnrnlent  dis- 
charge from  the  urethra.  In  severe  cases  atrophy  may  follow,  fortunately  as 
a  rule  only  in  one  organ;  occurring  in  both  before  puberty,  the  natural  de- 
Telopment  is  usually  checked.  Even  when  both  testicles  are  atrophied  and 
small,  sexual  vigor  may  be  retained.  The  proportion  of  cases  of  orchitis 
varies  in  different  epidemics;  211  cases  occurred  in  699  eases,  and  103  eases 
of  atrophy  followed  163  instances  of  orchitis  (Comby).  No  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  this  metastasis  has  been  given.  Military  surgeons,  who  see  much 
of  the  disease  in  young  recruits,  have  suggested  the  transference  of  the  vims 
to  the  penis  with  the  fingers  and  its  transmission  along  the  urethra. 

A  vulvo-vaginitis  sometimes  occurs  in  girls,  and  the  breasts  may  become 
enlarged  and  tender.  Mastitis  has  been  seen  in  boys.  Involvement  of  the 
ovaries  is  rare.  The  thyroid  gland  may  enlarge  in  the  attack,  and  there  have 
been  features  suggestive  of  acute  pancreatitis. 

ComplicRtiona  and  Sequels. — Of  these  the  cerebral  affections  are  perhaps 
the  most  serious.  There  may  be  delirium  and  signs  of  meningeal  irritation 
but  actual  meningitis  is  rare.  Hemiplegia  and  aphasia  may  also  occur.  A 
majority  of  the  fatal  cases  are  associated  with  meningeal  symptoms  which 
are  very  rare  in  comparison  with  the  frequency  of  the  disease.  Acute  mania 
has  occurred,  and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  insanity  following  the 


Arthritis,  albuminuria,  nephritis,  with  acute  ursemia  and  convulsions,  en- 
docarditis, pleurisy,  facial  paralysis,  hemiplegia,  and  peripheral  neuritis  are 
occasional  complications.  Suppuration  of  the  gland  is  extremely  rare. 
Gangrene  has  occasionally  occurred.  The  special  senses  may  be  seriously 
involved.  Deafness  may  occur,  and  may  be  permanent.  Affections  of  the 
eye  are  rare,  but  optic  neuritis  with  atrophy  has  been  described. 

Chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  gland  may  follow. 

DupiMis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  usually  easy.  The  position  of 
fhe  ^^in^  in  front  of  and  belo^  the  ear  ofi^  the  elevatif);)  of  tffe  tpbQ  oif 
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the  affected  side  defiDitely  fix  the  locality  of  the  Bwelling.    In  childreD  inflam- 
mation of  the  parotid,  apart  from  ordinary  mumps,  is  excessively  rare. 

Treatment. — It  is  well  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  during  the  height  of  the 
disease.  Special  care  should  be  given  to  the  mouth  by  cleaning  after  feed- 
ing and  the  use  of  akaline  antiseptic  solutions.  *  The  bowels  should  be  freely 
opened,  and  the  patient  given  a  light  liquid  diet.  N^o  medicine  is  required 
unless  the  fever  is  high,  in  which  case  aconite  may  be  given.  Cold  com- 
presses may  be  placed  on  the  gland,  but  children,  as  a  rule,  prefer  hot  appli- 
cations. Belladonna  or  ichtbyol  ointment  is  sometimes  useful.  Suppura- 
tion is  hardly  ever  to  be  dreaded,  even  though  the  gland  become  very  tense. 
With  delirium  and  head  symptoms  the  ice-cap  may  be  applied.  For  the 
orchitis,  rest,  with  support  and  protection  of  the  swollen  gUnd  with  cotton- 
wool, is  usually  sufficient. 

vm.  DENOtn 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  of  tropical  and  subtropical  re- 
gions, characterized  hy  febrile  paroxysms,  pains  in  the  joints  and  muscles,  an 
initial  erythematous  and  a  terminal  polymorphous  eruption.  It  is  known  as 
brmk-bone  fever  from  the  atrocious  character  of  the  pain,  and  dandy  fever 
from  the  stifE,  dandified  gait.  The  word  dengue  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  a  Spanish,  or  possibly  Hindostanee,  equivalent  of  the  word  dandy. 

Hittoiy  and  Oeofpraphloal  Diitrihntion. —The  disease  was  first  recognized 
in  1779  in  Cairo  and  in  Java,  where  Bylon  described  the  outbreak  in  Batavia. 
There  have  been  widespread  epidemics  in  India  and  China.  The  description  by 
Benjamin  Bush  of  the  epidemic  in  Philadelphia  in  1780  is  one  of  the  first 
and  one  of  the  very  best  accounts  of  the  disease.  Between  1824  and  1838  it 
was  prevalent  at  intervals  in  India  and  in  the  Southern  States.  S.  H.  Dick- 
son gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in  Charleston  in 
1828.  Since  that  date  there  have  been  four  or  five  widespread  epidemics  in 
tropical  countries  and  in  North  America  along  the  Gulf  States,  the  last  in 
1807.  None  of  the  recent  epidemics  extended  into  the  Northern  States,  but 
in  1888  it  prevailed  as  far  north  as  Virginia. 

Etiolog7.— The  rapidity  of  diffusion  and  the  pandemic  character  are  the 
two  most  important  features  of  dengue.  There  is  no  disease,  not  even  influ- 
enza, which  attacks  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population.  In  Galveston,  in 
1897,  30,000  people  were  attacked  within  two  months.  The  specific  cause  is 
not  determined  but  it  ie  a  filterable  vims.  .The  disease  is  transmitted  by  moa- 
qnitoes  (8t$gomyia  calopvs,  Culex  fatigansf).  Epidemics  in  Australia  cor- 
responded with  the  distribution  of  the  Stegomyia  eaJopus  but  there  was  no 
evidence  that  Culex  fatigans  transmitted  the  disease.  Biting  experiments  were 
encceesful  and  it  was  transmitted  by  injecting  the  blood  subcutaneously.  The 
Tims  was  present  in  the  whole  blood,  the  serum,  and  the  fluid  part  of  citrated 
blood. 

As  the  disease  is  rarely  fatal,  no  observations  have  been  made  upon  its 
pathological  anatomy. 

Symptcnu. — The  period  of  incubation  is  from  three  to  five  days,  during 
which  the  patient  feels  well.  The  attack  sets  in  suddenly  with  headache,  chilly 
feelings,  and  intense  aching  pains  in  the  joints  and  milsoles.     The  tempera- 
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ture  rises  gradually,  aud  may  reach  106°  or  107°,  The  poise  is  rapid,  and 
there  are  the  other  phenomena  associated  with  acute  fever — bee  of  iqipetite, 
coated  tongue,  slight  nocturnal  delirium,  and  concentrated  urinft.  The  face 
has  a  suffused,  bloated  appearance,  the  eyes  are  injected,  and  the  visible  mu- 
cous membranes  are  flushed.  There  is  a  congested  erythematous  state  of  the 
skin.  Eush's  description  of  the  pains  is  worth  quoting,  as  in  it  the  epithet 
break-bone  occurs  in  the  literature  for  the  first  time.  "The  paina  which 
accompanied  this  fever  were  exquisitely  severe  in  the  head,  back,  and  limbs. 
The  paina  in  the  head  were  sometimes  in  the  back  parts  of  it,  and  at  other 
times  they  occupied  only  the  eyeballs.  In  some  people  the  pains  were  so  acute 
in  their  backs  and  hips  that  they  could  not  lie  in  bed.  In  others  the  pains 
affected  the  neck  and  arms,  so  as  to  produce  in  one  instance  a  difficulty  of 
moving  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  They  all  complained  more  or  less  of  a 
soreness  in  the  seats  of  these  pains,  particularly  when  they  occupied  the  head 
and  eyeballs.  A  few  complained  of  their  flesh  being  sore  to  the  touch  in  every 
part  of  the  body.  From  these  circumstances  the  disease  was  sometimes  be- 
lieved to  be  a  rheumatism,  but  its  more  general  name  among  all  classes  of 
people  was  the  break-bone  fever."  The  large  and  small  joints  are  afEected, 
sometimes  in  succession,  and  become  swollen,  red,  and  painful.  In  some  cases 
cutaneous  hypeiEesthesia  has  been  noted.  Hemorrhage  from  the  mucous 
membranes  was  noted  by  Rush,  and  black  vomit  has  also  been  described. 

The  fever  gradually  reaches  its  maximum  by  the  third  or  fourth  day;  the 
patient  then  enters  upon  the  apyretic  period,  which  may  last  from  two  to 
four  days,  and  in  which  be  feels  prostrated  and  stiff.  A  second  paro:^am 
of  fever  then  occurs,  and  the  pains  return.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  an 
eruption  is  common,  which,  judging  from  the  description,  has  nothing  dis- 
tinctive, being  sometimes  macular,  like  that  of  measles,  sometimes  diffuse  and 
Bcsrlatiniform,  or  papular,  or  lichen-like.  In  other  instances  the  rash  has 
been  described  as  urticarial,  or  even  vesicular.  The  rash  may  persist  for  a 
month  after  the  symptoms  have  disappeared.  Certain  writers  describe  in- 
flammation and  hypersemia  of  the  mucoue  membrane  of  the  nose,  month  and 
pharynx.  Enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  per- 
sist for  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  fever.  Convalescence  is  often 
protracted,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  mental  and  physical  prostration  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  primary  attack.  The  pains  in  the  joints  or 
muscles,  sometimes  very  local,  may  persist  for  weeks.  Bush  refers  to  the 
former,  stating  that  a  young  lady  after  recovery  said  it  should  be  called 
break-heart,  not  break-bone,  fever.  The  average  duration  of  a  moderate  at- 
tack is  from  seven  to  eight  days.  Dengue  is  very  seldom  fatal.  Dickson  saw 
three  deaths  in  the  Charleston  epidemic. 

Complications  are  rare.  Insomnia  and  occasionally  delirium,  resembling 
somewhat  the  alcoholic  form,  have  been  observed,  and  convulsions  in  children. 
Atrophy  of  the  muscles  may  occur  after  the  attack.  A  relapse  may  occur  even 
as  late  as  two  weeks. 

Diagnoaii. — The  diagnosis  of  the  disease,  prevailing  as  it  does  in  epidemic 
form  and  attacking  all  classes  indiscriminately,  rarely  offers  any  special  diffi- 
culty. Isolated  cases  might  be  mistaken  at  first  for  rheumatic  fever.  The 
seven-day  fever  of  East  Indian  ports  is  believed  to  be  dengue.  It  is  a  sporadic 
£Bver  of  the  hot  weather,  attacking  a  large  proportion  of  Europeans  within 
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the  first  year  or  two  of  their  arrival.  Possibly,  as  Bogers  thinks,  it  may  be  a 
distinct  disease,  and  it  ia  variously  known  in  India  as  ephemeral  fever,  mild 
malaria,  or  simple  continued  fever.  It  is  characterized  by  early  and  severe 
paiDB  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and  a  fever  of  six  to  seven  days'  duration. 

Treatment. — The  patients  should  be  protected  from  mosquitoes  during  the 
febrile  period.  The  treatment  is  entirely  symptomatic.  Hydrotherapy  may  be 
employed  to  reduce  the  fever.  The  salicylates  or  antipyrin  may  be  tried  for 
the  pains,  which  usually,  however,  require  opium.  During  convalescence  iodide 
of  potassium  is  recommended  for  the  arthritic  pains,  and  tonics  are  Indicated. 


EL    HTDBOPHOBU 

{Lyssa;  Babies) 

Sefinition. — An  acute  disease  of  warm-blooded  animals,  dependent  upon 
a  viniB  which  is  communicated  by  inoculation  to  man. 

SistribatioiL — Babies  is  very  variously  distributed.  In  Russia  it  is  com- 
mon. In  North  Germany  it  is  relatively  rare,  owing  to  the  wise  provision 
that  all  dogs  must  be  muzzled.  In  Fiance  it  is  much  more  common.  In 
England  the  muzzling  order  has  been  followed  by  an  almost  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  disease  and  there  were  only  4  deaths  from  1901-1916.  In 
the  deeennium  ending  with  1890  the  deaths  averaged  39  annually  (Tatham). 
In  the  United  States  there  were  66  deaths  in  the  registration  area  in  1917. 

"Etiology. — ^Dogs  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease.  It  also  occurs  in 
the  wolf,  fox,  skunk,  cat,  horse  and  cow.  Uost  animals  are  susceptible;  and 
it  is  communicable  by  inoculation  to  the  rabbit  and  pig.  The  disease  is  propa- 
gated chiefly  by  the  dog.  The  nature  of  the  poison  is  as  yet  unknown.  It  is 
contained  diiefly  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  some  of  the  secretions,  par- 
ticularly ID  the  saliva.  Bartarelli  has  shown  that  the  virus  reaches  the  dog's 
sahvary  glands  by  way  of  the  nerves  and  not  through  the  blood-vessels. 

A  variable  time  elapses  between  the  introduction  of  the  virus  and  the 
appearance  of  the  symptoms.  Horsley  stated  that  this  depends  upon  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  "(a)  Age.  The  incubation  is  shorter  in  children  than  in 
adults.  For  obvious  reasons  the  former  are  more  frequently  attacked.  (6) 
Part  infected.  The  rapidity  of  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  greatly  determined 
by  the  part  of  the  body  which  may  happen  to  have  been  bitten.  Wounds  about 
the  face  and  head  are  especially  dangerous;  next  in  order  in  degrees  of  mor- 
tality come  bites  on  the  hands,  then  injuries  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
This  relative  order  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  the 
face,  head,  and  hands  are  usually  naked,  while  the  other  parts  are  clothed;  it 
would  also  appear  to  depend  somewhat  upon  the  richness  in  nerves  of  the 
part,  (c)  The  extent  and  severity  of  the  wound.  Puncture  wounds  are  the 
most  dangerous ;  the  lacerations  are  fatal  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
surface  afforded  for  absorption  of  the  virus,  {d)  The  animal  conveying  the 
infection.  In  order  of  decreasing  severity  come:  first,  the  wolf;  second,  the 
cat;  third,  the  dog;  and  fourth,  other  animals."  Only  a  limited  number  of 
those  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  become  affected  by  the  disease;  according  to  Hors- 
ley, not  more  than  15  per  cent.    On  the  other  hand,  the  death-rate  of  those 
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persona  bitten  b;  wolves  is  higher,  not  less  than  40  per  cent.  Babes  gives  the 
mortality  as  from  60  to  80  per  cent. 

The  incubatiOB  period  in  man  is  extremely  variable.  The  average  is  from 
six  weeks  to  two  monthB.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  mider  two  weeks.  It 
may  be  prolonged  to  three  months.  It  is  stated  that  the  incubation  may  be 
prolonged  for  a  year  or  even  two  years,  bat  this  has  not  been  definitely  settled. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  important  lesions  consist  in  the  accamtilatiou  of 
leucocytes  around  the  blood-veeaels  and  the  nerve-cella,  particularly  the  motor 
ganglion  cells,  of  the  central  nervous  system  (rabic  tubercles  of  Babes).  Es- 
pecial importance  in  the  rapid  diagnosis  of  rabies  is  attach^  by  van  Gehuch* 
ten  and  Xelis  to  the  accumulation  of  lymphoid  and  endothelioid  cells  aronnd 
nerve-cells  of  the  sympathetic  and  cerebro-spinal  ganglia.  Negri  described 
in  the  c^itral  nervous  system  irregular  bodies  varying  from  4  to  10  microns  in 
size,  widespread,  frequently  in  the  cells  of  the  cerebellum,  cerebral  cortex  and 
pons,  and  in  the  spinal  cord.  They  are  probably  protozoa,  and  it  is  stated 
that  they  furnish  a  rapid  and  trustworthy  means  of  diagnosis.  The  inocula- 
tion experiments  show  that  the  virus  is  not  present  in  the  liver,  spleen,  or 
kidneys,  but  is  abundant  in  the  spinal  cord,  brain,  and  peripheral  nerves. 

Symptoms. — Three  stages  of  the  disease  are  recognized: 

(a)  Pbehonitobt  btaoe,  in  which  there  may  be  irritation  about  the  bite, 
pain,  or  numbness.  The  patient  is  depressed  and  melancholy  j  and  complains 
of  headache  and  loss  of  appetite.  He  is  irritable  and  sleepless,  and  has  a 
sense  of  impending  danger.  There  is  often  greatly  increased  sensibility.  A 
bright  light  or  a  loud  voice  is  distressing.  The  larynx  may  be  injected,  the 
voice  becoming  husky,  and  the  first  symptoms  of  difficulty  in  swallowing  are 
experienced.    There  is  a  slight  rise  in  the  temperature  and  pube. 

(ft)  Stage  or  EzciTEaiENT, — This  is  characterized  by  great  excitability 
and  restlessness,  and  an  extreme  degree  of  hypersesthesia.  "Any  afferent 
stimulant — i.  e.,  a  sound  or  a  draught  of  air,  or  the  mere  association  of  a 
verbal  suggestion — will  cause  a  violent  reflex  spasm.  In  man  this  symptom 
constitutes  the  most  distressing  feature  of  the  malady.  The  spasms,  which 
affect  particularly  the  muscles  of  the  lar3mz  and  mouth,  are  exceedingly  pain- 
ful and  are  accompanied  by  an  intense  sense  of  dyspncea,  even  when  the  glottis 
is  widely  opened  or  tracheotomy  has  been  performed"  (Horsley) .  Any  attempt 
to  take  water  is  followed  by  an  intensely  painful  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
larynx  and  of  the  elevators  of  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
patient  dread  the  very  sight  of  water  and  gives  the  name  hydrophohta  to  the 
disease.  These  spasmodic  attacks  may  be  associated  with  maniacal  symptoms. 
In  the  intervals  the  patient  is  quiet  and  the  mind  unclouded.  The  tempera- 
ture in  this  stage  is  nsually  elevated  and  may  reach  from  100°  to  103".  In 
some  instances  the  disease  is  afebrile.  The  patient  rarely  attempts  to  injure 
his  attendants,  and  in  the  intense  spasms  may  be  particularly  anxious  to  avoid 
hurting  any  one.  There  are,  however,  occasional  fits  of  furious  mania,  and 
the  patient  may,  in  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx, 
give  utterance  to  odd  sounds.  This  stage  lasts  from  a  day  and  a  half  to  tiiree 
days  and  gradually  passes  into  the — 

(c)  Paralttio  Stage. — In  rodents  the  preliminary  and  furious  stages 
are  absent,  as  a  rule,  and  the  paralytic  stage  may  be  marked  from  the  outset 
~^he  so-called  dumb  rabies.    This  stage  rarely  lasts  longer  than  from  six  to 
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eighteen  tioure.  The  patient  then  becomee  qoiet;  the  apsfltns  no  loager  occur; 
nncoDsciousnesa  gradually  superreneB;  the  heart's  action  becomes  more  and 
more  enfeebled,  and  death  occurs  b;  syncope. 

Disgnosii. — In  man  this  offers  no  special  difficulties.  It  is  advisable,  ia 
cases  with  any  doubts,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  injury,  to  secure  the  brain 
of  the  supposed  rabid  animal  for  examination.  The  recognition  of  the  Negri 
bodies  in  smears  of  brain  substance  enables  the  diagnosis  to  be  made  promptly. 

Treatment. — Prophylaxis  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  by  a  system- 
atic muzzling  of  dogs  the  disease  can  be  practically  eradicated. 

In  case  of  a  bite  from  a  suspicious  animal,  bleeding  should  be  encouraged, 
the  vound  freely  opened  and  washed  vith  bichloride  of  mercury  solution  (1 
to  1,000).  Thorough  cauterization  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
which  pure  carbolic  or  nitric  acid  should  be  used,  being  applied  to  every  part 
of  the  wound.  The  wound  is  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda  and  then  with  alcohol.  When  once  established  the  disease  is  hope* 
lessly  incurable.  No  measures  have  been  found  of  the  slightest  avail,  conse- 
cpiently  the  treatment  must  be  palliative.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a 
darkened  room,  in  charge  of  not  more  than  two  attendants.  To  allay  the 
spasm,  chloroform  may  be  administered  and  morphia  given  hypodermically. 
It  is  best  to  use  these  powerful  remedies  from  the  outset,  and  not  to  tem- 
porize with  chloral,  bromide  of  potassium,  and  other  lees  potent  drugs.  By 
the  local  application  of  cocaine,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  throat  may  be  dimin- 
ished sufficiently  to  enable  the  patient  to  take  liquid  nourishment.  Some- 
times he  can  swallow  readily.    Fluid  can  be  given  by  the  bowel. 

Prevsntite  Inoouiation, — Pasteur  found  that  the  virus,  when  propa- 
gated through  a  series  of  rabbits,  increases  in  its  virulence;  so  that  whereas 
subdural  inoculation  of  the  brain  of  a  mad  dog  takes  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days  to  produce  the  disease,  in  successive  inoculation  in  a  series  of  rabbits  the 
incubation  period  is  gradually  reduced  to  seven  days  {virus  fixe).  The  spinal 
cords  of  these  rabbits  contain  the  virus  in  great  intensity,  but  when  they  are 
preserved  in  dry  air  this  gradually  diminishes.  If  now  dogs  are  inoculated 
from  cords  preserved  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days,  and  then  from  cords 
preserved  for  a  shorter  period,  i.  e.,  with  a  progressively  stronger  virus,  they 
gradually  acquire  immunity  against  the  disease.  Belying  upon  these  experi- 
ments, Pasteur  began  inoculations  in  the  human  subject,  using,  on  successive 
days,  material  from  cords  in  which  the  virus  was  of  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity. 

Id  1910,  410  patients  were  treated  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  of  Paris  with- 
out a  death ;  in  1908  and  1909,  991  cases  with  2  deaths.  There  has  been  a 
progressive  decline  in  the  number  of  cases  and  in  the  mortality. 

Piendo-hydrophobia  (Lyssophobia) . — This  may  closely  resemble  hydro- 
phobia, but  is  nothing  more  than  a  neurotic  or  hysterical  manifestation.  A 
nervous  person  bitten  by  a  dog,  either  rabid  or  supposed  to  be  rabid,  has  with- 
in a  few  months,  or  even  later,  symptoms  somewhat  resembling  the  true 
disease.  He  is  irritable  and  depressed.  He  constantly  declares  his  condition 
to  be  serious  and  that  he  will  inevitably  become  mad.  He  may  have  paroxysms 
in  which  he  says  he  is  unable  to  drink,  grasps  at  his  throat,  and  becomes 
emotional.  The  temperature  is  not  elevated  and  the  disease  does  not  progress. 
It  lasts  much  longer  than  the  true  rabies,  and  is  amenable  to  treatment.    It 
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is  uot  improbable  that  a  majority  bf  the  cases  of  alleged  recovery  i^  this 
diseaee  have  been  of  this  hysterical  form.  Certain  cases  of  acute  bulbar 
paralysis  may  resemble  hydrophobia,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  there  ia  a 
form  of  tetanus  vith  hydrophobic  symptoms. 


X    AHXUMATIO  FEVER 

I>«flldti«ll. — ^An  acute  infection,  dependent  upon  an  unknown  infective 
agent,  and  characterized  by  arthritis,  myocarditis,  and  a  marked  tendency  to 
inflammation  of  the  endocardium  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

Etiology. — DiSTBiBUTiON  AND  Pketalencb. — It  prevails  in  temperate  and 
humid  climates,  and  is  apparently  very  rare  in  the  tropics.  In  the  Registrar 
Qeneral's  report  for  England  and  Wales  for  1916  there  vere  1,886  deaths 
from  the  disease  and  3,276  deaths  under  the  age  of  twenty  years  from  acute 
endocarditis  and  pericarditis.  The  disease  prevails  more  in  the  northern  lati- 
tades.  In  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  there  were,  for  the  twelve  years 
ending  1903,  S  deaths  in  482  cases  among  12,044  admissions;  at  the  Soyal 
Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal,  for  ten  years  ending  1903,  3  deaths  in  285  cases 
among  9,286  admissions  (John  McCrae).  At  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
for  the  fifteen  years  ending  1904  there  were  360  admissions  (330  patients) 
and  9  deaths.  The  gener^  impression  is  that  the  disease  prevails  more  in 
the  British  Isles  than  dsewhere ;  but  ihe  returns  are  very  imperfect  (this  holds 
good  everywhere). 

Seaboit. — Id  London  the  cases  reach  the  maximum  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Bell's  statistics  of  456  cases  in  Montreal  show  that 
the  largest  number  was  admitted  in  February,  March,  and  April.  And  the 
same  is  true  in  Baltimore;  65  per  cent,  of  our  cases  were  admitted  in  the 
first  four  months  of  the  year.  The  disease  prevails  moet  in  dry  years  or  a 
succession  of  such,  and  is  specially  prevalent  when  the  subsoil  water  is 
abnormally  low  and  the  temperature  of  the  earth  high  (Newsholme). 

Aqb.' — Young  adults  are  frequently  affected,  but  the  disease  is  common 
in  children.  In  England  the  incidence  in  children  is  very  high.  In, 
2,666  examined  by  Langmead,  133  were  definitely  rheumatic  and  in  all  but  18 
the  heart  was  involved.  In  43  per  cent,  of  these  cases  there  was  some 
abnormality  of  the  tonsils  or  i^iaryngeal  mucosa.  Sucklings  are  rarely 
attacked.  Milton  Miller  analyzed  19  undoubted  cases.  They  have  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  totally  different  affection,  the  pyogenic  arthritis  of 
infants.  Of  466  cases  admitted  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  there  were, 
under  fifteen  years,  4.38  per  cent.;  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years,  48,68 
per  cent. ;  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  years,  25.87  per  cent. ;  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  years,  13.6  per  cent.;  above  forty-five  years,  7.4  per  cent.  Of 
our  360  admieeiouB,  110  were  in  the  third  decade  and  65  per  cent,  below  the 
thirtieth  year  of  age.  Ten  per  coit.  of  the  cases  had  the  first  attack  in  the 
fint  decade.  Of  6fi6  casea  analyzed  by  Whipham,  only  32  cases  occurred 
under  the  tenth  year  and  80  per  cent,  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years. 
These  figures  do  not  give  the  ratio  of  casea  in  children,  in  whom  the  milder 
types  of  arthritis  are  very  common. 

Skx.— If  all  ages  are  taken,  males  are  aSected  oftener  than  females.     Of 
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our  patients,  239  were  males,  91  females.  In  the  Collective  Inveatigation 
Beport  there  were  376  malee  and  S79  females.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty, 
however,  females  predominate.  Between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  girls 
are  more  prone  to  the  disease. 

Hebeditt. — It  is  a  deeply  grounded  belief  that  this  is  a  family  diseaea, 
but  the  evidence  is  imperfect  The  not  rare  occurrence  in  several  members 
of  the  same  family  is  used  by  those  who  believe  in  the  infectious  origin  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  its  being  a  house  disease. 

CniLL. — Exposure  to  cold,  a  wetting,  and  a  sudden  change  of  temperature 
are  among  the  factore  in  determining  ttie  onset  of  an  attack,  but  they  were 
present  in  only  13  per  cent,  of  our  cases. 

Not  only  does  an  attack  not  confer  immunittf,  but,  as  in  pneumonia,  pre- 
disposes the  subject  to  the  disease. 

Bhetunatio  Fever  u  an  Aont«  Infeotioiu  DiMtse. — ^Rheumatic  fever,  as 
Newsholme  has  shown,  has  epidemic  prevalence  with  irregular  periodicity,  re- 
curring at  intervals  of  three,  four,  or  six  years,  and  varying  much  in  inten- 
sity. A  severe  epidemic  is  usually  followed  by  two  or  three  years  of  sli^t 
prevalence.  The  disease  has  features  suggestive  of  septic  infection.  In  the 
character  of  the  fever,  the  arthritis,  the  tendency  to  relapse,  the  sweats,  the 
anffimia,  the  leucocytosis,  and,  above  all,  in  the  great  liability  to  endocarditis, 
and  to  involvement  of  tiie  serous  membranes,  the  disease  resembles  pyemia. 

The  tonsils  are  culture  centres  for  many  septic  organisms,  particularly 
of  the  streptococcus  type.  The  association  of  rheumatic  fever  and  artiiritic 
affections  generally  with  infected  tonsils  is  a  prevailing  view,  but  it  is  an 
old  story  insisted  on  by  Lssague  and  other  Frendi  writers  years  ago.  A  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  begin  with  tonsillitis.  Willi 
organisms  isolated  from  the  tonsils  experimental  arthritis  and  endocarditis 
have  been  caused.  The  removal  of  the  tonsils  has  been  followed  by  a  com- 
plete recovery  of  sub-acute  and  chronic  forms  of  arthritis.  This  is  as  far 
as  the  evidence  goes. 

There  is  no  agreement  ae  to  the  causal  organism.  On  the  one  hand 
are  those  who  claim  to  have  isolated  a  specific  organism  which  can  be  found 
in  many  of  the  lesions  of  the  disease,  e.  g.,  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  and 
sometimes  obtained  from  the  blood.  To  Uiia  the  name  of  Micrococcus  rheip- 
maticuB  has  been  given.  On  the  other  hand  many  observers  consider  that  a 
variety  of  streptococci,  usually  of  the  milder  types,  are  concerned.  Many 
organisms,  especially  those  obtained  from  the  tonsils,  cause  arthritis,  endo- 
carditis, etc.,  when  injected  into  the  blood  of  animals,  but  this  does  not 
prove  them  to  be  the  causal  agent  in  rheumatic  fever.  The  question  can- 
not be  regarded  as  settled  but  the  view  that  a  specific  cansal  organism  is 
responsible  has  much  to  support  it  and  is  in  agreement  with  the  etiology 
of  acute  infectious  diseases  generally.  There  is  considerable  evidence  against 
the  view  that  it  is  simply  a  mild  pyogenic  infection.  Salicylates  have 
DO  eifect  on  the  ordinary  streptococcus  infections,  and  the  clinical  course  in 
the  streptococcus  arthritis  is  very  different;  rheumatic  joints  never  suppurate. 
The  isolation  of  streptococci  may  simply  indicate  the  presence  of  secondary 
invaders  such  as  occur  in  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  affected  joints  show  hjrpersemia  and  swelling  of 
the  synovial  tnembranes  and  of  the  ligamentous  tissues.    The  fluid  in  the 
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joint  is  turbid,  albumiDous,  and  contaisB  leucocyteB  and  a  fev  fibrin  flakes. 
Bbeiunatic  fever  rarely  proves  fatal,  except  when  there  are  serious  complica- 
tions, such  as  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  myocarditis,  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia. 
The  changes  in  the  myocardium  are  regarded  as  characteristic  by  many 
vorkerg.  Klotz  haa  drawn  attention  to  the  frequency  of  arterial  lesions, 
especially  in  the  aorta,  which  involve  particularly  the  outer  portion  of  the 
media  and  the  adventitia.  Changes  in  the  coronary  arteries,  an  inflammatory 
fibrosis,  are  common. 

Symptonu. — As  a  rule,  the  disease  sets  in  abruptly,  but  it  may  be  preceded 
by  irregular  pains  in  the  joints,  slight  maUiiae,  sore  throat,  and  particularly  by 
tonsillitis.  A  definite  rigor  is  uncommon;  more  often  there  is  slight 
chilliness.  The  fever  rises  quickly,  and  with  it  one  or  more  of  the  joints  become 
painful.  Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  onset  the  disease  is  fully  mani- 
fest. The  temperature  range  is  from  102°  to  104°,  The  pulse  is  frequent, 
soft,  and  usually  above  100.  The  tongue  is  moist,  and  rapidly  becomes  cov- 
ered with  a  white  fur.  There  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  associated  with  an 
acute  fever,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  constipation,  and  a  scanty,  highly 
acid,  highly  colored  nrine.  lu  a  majority  of  the  cases  there  are  profuse,  very 
acid  sweats,  of  a  peculiar  sour  odor.  Sudaminal  and  miliary  vesicles  are 
abundant,  the  latter  usually  surrounded  by  a  minute  ring  of  hypersemia.  The 
mind  is  clear,  except  in  the  cases  with  hyperpyrexia.  The  atfected  joints  are 
painful  to  move,  soon  become  swollen  and  hot,  and  present  a  reddish  fiueh. 
The  order  of  frequency  of  involvement  of  the  joints  in  our  series  was  knee, 
ankle,  shoulder,  wrist,  elbow,  hip,  hand,  foot.  The  joints  are  not  attacked 
together,  but  successively.  For  example,  if  the  knee  is  first  affected,  the  red- 
ness may  disappear  from  it  as  the  wrists  become  painful  and  hot.  The  disease 
is  seldom  limited  to  a  single  articulation.  The  amount  of  swelling  is  variable. 
Extensive  effusion  into  a  joint  is  rare,  and  much  of  the  enlargement  is 
due  to  the  infiltration  of  the  periarticular  tissues  with  serum.  The  swelling 
may  be  limited  to  the  joint  proper,  but  in  the  wrists  and  ankles  it  sometimes 
involves  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  produces  great  enlargement  of  the 
hands  and  feet.  Corresponding  joints  are  often  affected.  In  attacks  of  great 
severity  eveiy  one  of  the  larger  joints  may  be  involved.  The  vertebral, 
stemo-clavicular,  and  phalangeal  articulations  are  less  often  inflamed  than 
in  gonorrhoeal  arthritis.  Perhaps  no  disease  is  more  painful;  the  inability 
to  change  the  posture  without  agonizing  pain,  the  drenching  sweats,  the 
prostration  and  helplessness,  combine  to  make  it  a  most  distressing  affection. 
A  special  feature  is  the  tendency  of  the  inflammation  to  subside  in  one  joint 
while  increasing  in  another. 

The  temperature  range  in  an  ordinary  attack  is  between  lOS"  and  104"  F. 
In  only  18  of  our  cases  did  the  temperature  rise  above  104°  F,  In  100  it 
reached  103°  F.  or  over.  It  is  peculiarly  irregular,  with  marked  remissions 
»nd  exacerbations,  and  defervescence  is  usually  gradual.  The  profuse  sweats 
materially  influence  the  temperature  curve.  If  a  two-hourly  chart  is  made 
■nd  observations  upon  the  sweats  are  noted,  the  remissions  will  usually  be 
fotmd  coincident  with  them.  The  perspiration  is  sour-smelling  and  acid  at 
firet ;  but,  when  persistent,  becomes  neutral  or  even  alkaline. 

The  blood  is  profoundly  altered  and  there  is  no  acute  febrile  disease  in 
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which  an  annmis  occiirs  with  greater  rapidity.  The  avet&ge  leacocTte  oouot 
in  our  cases  wag  about  12,000  per  c.  mm. 

With  the  high  fever  a  murmur  may  often  be  heard  at  the  apex  regioo. 
Eadocarditia  is  also  a  common  cause  of  an  apex  bruit.  The  heart  should  be 
carefully  examined  at  the  first  visit  and  subsequently  each  day. 

The  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  reduced  iu  amount,  of  high  density  and  high  color. 
It  is  Tery  acid,  and,  on  cooling,  deposits  urates.  The  chlorides  may  be  greatly 
diminished  or  even  absent.  Fonnic  acid  is  present  (Walker).  Febrile  albu- 
minuria is  not  uncommon. 

The  so-called  auiacute  rheumatiam  represents  s  milder  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  which  all  the  symptoms  are  less  pronounced.  The  fever  rarely  rises 
above  101°;  fewer  joints  are  involved;  and  the  artbritts  is  less  intense.  The 
cases  may  drag  on  for  weeks  or  months.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
mild  or  subacute  form  may  be  associated  with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis. 

The  infiuence  of  age  on  the  manifestations  o{  the  disease  is  marked. 
While  the  usual  description  applies  to  the  disease  as  seen  in  adults,  in  young 
children  there  may  not  be  any  pronoimced  arthritis,  and  the  discovery  of 
endocarditis  often  suggests  the  diagnosis.  Endocarditis  and  myocarditis  are 
the  prominent  features  in  children  as  arthritis  is  in  adults. 

Complioationa. — These  arc  important  and  serious. 

(a)  Htpebpyhexia. — The  temperature  may  rise  rapidly  a  few  days  after 
the  onset,  and  be  associated  with  delirium ;  but  not  necessarily,  for  the  tem- 
perature may  rise  to  108°  or,  as  in  one  of  Da  Costa's  cases,  110°,  without 
cerebral  symptoms.  Hyperpyrexia  is  most  common  in  first  attacks,  57  of  107 
cases  (Church).  It  is  moat  apt  to  occur  during  the  second  week.  Delirium 
may  precede  or  follow  its  onset  As  a  rule,  with  tiie  high  fever,  the  pulse  is 
feeble  and  frequent,  the  prostration  is  extreme,  and  finally  stupor-  super- 
venes. In  our  series  there  was  no  instance  of  hyperpyrexia,  which  seems  rare 
in  the  United  States. 

(6)  Cabdiac  Affections, — (1)  Endocarditis  occurs  in  a  considerable 
percentage  of  all  cases.  Of  889  cases,  494  had  signs  of  old  or  recent  endo- 
carditis (Church).  The  liability  t«  endocarditis  diminishes  as  age  advances. 
Its  incidence  in  our  cases  was  more  than  double  in  patients  who  had  their 
first  attack  before  the  age  of  twenty  years,  compared  with  those  with  the 
first  attack  after  twenty  years  of  age.  It  increases  directly  with  the  number 
of  attacks.  Of  IIG  cases,  in  the  first  attack  58,1  per  cent,  had  endocarditis,  63 
per  cent,  in  the  second  attack,  and  71  per  cent  in  the  third  attack  (Stephen 
Mackenzie).  Thirty -five  per  cent,  of  our  cases  showed  organic  valve  lesions, 
in  96  per  cent,  the  mitral  was  involved,  in  27  per  cent,  the  aortic,  and  in 
23  per  cent,  the  lesions  were  combined.  The  mitral  segments  are  most  fre- 
quently involved  and  the  affection  is  usually  of  the  simple,  verrucose  variety. 
Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  very  rare.  The  valvulitis  in  itself  is  rarely  dan- 
gerous, producing  few  symptoms,  and  often  overlooked.  Unhappily,  though  the 
valve  at  the  time  may  not  be  seriously  damaged,  the  inflammation  starts 
changes  which  lead  to  sclerosis  and  retraction  of  the  segments,  and  so  to 
chronic  valvular  disease.     Venous  thrombosis  is  an  occasional  complication. 

(3)  Pericarditis  may  occur  independently  of  or  together  with  endocar- 
ditis. It  may  be  simple  fibrinous,  aero-fibrinous,  or  in  children  purulent. 
Clinioally  we  meet  it  more  frequently  in  connection  with  this  disease  than 
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in  any  other  acute  afifection.  It  was  present  in  30  casee  of  onr  aeries — 6  per 
cent. — in  only  fonr  of  which  did  effusion  occur.  The  physical  signs  are  veij 
characteristic.  The  condition  is  described  under  its  appropriate  section.  A 
peculiar  form  of  delirium  may  accompany  rheumatic  pericarditis, 

(3)  Myocarditis  is  prohably  always  present  in  some  degree  and  is  especially 
marked  in  coonection  with  endopericardial  changes.  As  Sturgea  insisted,  the 
term  carditis  is  applicable  to  many  cases.  The  anatomical  condition  is  a 
granular  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle,  which  leads  to  weakening 
of  the  walls  and  dilatation.  There  is  dilatation  of  the  heart  in  the  majority 
of  cases  during  the  acute  period. 

(c)  A0BTITI8. — This  is  especially  common  in  children  and  particularly 
with  aortic  endocarditis.  The  enlargement  of  the  aorta  may  be  marked. 
In  some  cases  the  acute  condition  results  in  permanent  dilatation. 

(*J)  PuLMONAHT  Affections. — Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  occurred  in  9.94 
per  cent,  of  3,433  cases  (Stephen  Mackenzie).  They  frequently  accompany 
the  cases  of  endo-pericarditis.  According  to  Howard's  analysis  of  a  large 
number  of  cases,  there  were  pulmonary  complications  in  only  10.5  per  cent, 
of  eases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis;  in  58  per  cent,  of  cases  of  pericarditis;  and 
in  71  per  cent,  of  cases  of  endo-pericarditis.  Congestion  of  Uie  lung  is  occa- 
sionally found,  and  in  several  cases  has  proved  rapidly  fatal. 

(c)  Nervous  Complications. — These  are  due,  in  part,  to  the  hyper- 
pyrexia and  in  part  to  the  special  action  of  the  toxic  agent.  They  may  be 
grouped  as  follows:  (i)  Cerebral  rheumatism,  as  it  is  called,  which  is 
characterized  by  (a)  Delirium,  associated  with  the  hyperpyrexia  or  the 
toxemia,  may  be  active  and  noisy  in  character;  more  rarely  it  is  a  low, 
muttering  delirium,  pasaing  into  stupor  and  coma.  It  may  be  excited  by  the 
salic}'late  of  soda,  either  shortly  after  its  administration,  or  more  commonly 
a  few  days  later.  It  was  present  in  only  5  of  our  360  cases,  and  in  4  of 
these  we  thought  the  salicylates  at  fault.  A  peculiar  delirium  occurs  in 
connection  with  rheumatic  pericarditis.  (j8)  Coma,  which  is  more  serious, 
may  occur  without  preliminary  delirfum  or  convulsions,  and  prove  rapidly 
fatal.  Certain  of  these  cases  occur  with  hyperpyrexia,  but  others  an  asso- 
ciated with  renal  changes  and  are  evidently  unemic.  The  coma  may  supervene 
during  the  attack,  or  after  convalescence  has  set  in.  (y)  Convulsions  are 
leaa  common,  though  they  may  precede  the  coma.  Of  187  observations  cited 
by  Besnier,  there  were  37  of  delirium,  only  7  of  convulsions,  17  of  coma  and 
convulsions,  54  of  delirium,  coma,  and  convulsions,  and  3  of  other  varieties 
(Howard).  "Cerebral  rheumatism"  is  a  very  serious  complication;  among 
107  cases  collected  by  the  Clinical  Society  of  London  there  were  57  deaths. 
(I'i)  Chorea.  The  relations  of  this  disease  and  rheumatic  fever  will  be  sub- 
sequently discussed.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  in' only  88  out  of  554 
cases  analyzed  from  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System, 
Philadelphia,  were  chorea  and  rheumatism  associated.  It  is  most  apt  to 
develop  in  the  slighter  attacks  in  childhood.  (Hi)  Meningitis  is  extremely 
rare,  though  undoubtedly  it  doea  occur,  (iv)  Polyneuritis  has  been  de- 
scribed and  may  follow  hyperpyrexia.  In  one  case  free  venesectioo  saved 
the  patient's  life.  After  many  months  the  patient  recovered,  but  with  ataxia. 
(/)  ClTTAMEOtrB  AtnOTlOKn. — Sweat-vesiclei  are  extremely  common  and 
a  red  miliary  rash  may  also  develop.    Sctrlatiniform  eruptions  are  occasionally 
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seen.  Purpura,  with  or  without  urticaria,  and  variouB  forms  of  erythema 
may  occur.  It  ie  doubtful  whether  the  cases  of  extensive  purpura  with 
urticaria  and  arthritis — peliosis  rheumatica — belong  to  rheumatic  fever. 

(g)  Rheumatic  Xoduleb. — These  curious  structures,  described  originally 
by  Meynet,  occur  in  the  form  of  small  subcutaneous  nodules.  Barlow  and 
Warner,  in  England,  and  T.  B.  Futcher,  in  the  United  States,  have  paid 
special  attention  to  their  varieties  and  importance.  They  vary  in  size  from  a 
small  shot  to  a  large  pea,  and  are  most  numerous  on  the  iingers,  hands,  and 
wrists.  They  also  occur  about  the  elbows,  knees,  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae, 
and  the  scapuhe.  They  are  not  often  tender.  They  are  more  common 
after  the  decline  of  the  fever  and  in  the  children  with  mitral  valve  disease. 
In  only  5  of  our  patients  were  they  present  during  the  acute  attack.  The 
nodules  may  grow  with  great  rapidity  and  usually  last  for  weeks  or  months. 
They  are  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  in  the  former  their 
presence  may  be  regarded  as  a  positive  indication  of  rheumatic  fever.  They 
have  been  noted  particularly  in  associatitiQ  with  rheumatic  endocarditis. 
Subcutaneous  nodules  occur  also  in  migraine,  gout,  and  arthritis  deformans. 
Histologically  they  are  made  up  of  round  and  spindle-shaped  cells.  In 
addition  to  these  firm,  hard  nodules,  there  occur  in  rheumatism  and  in 
arditis  remarkable  bodies,  which  have  been  called 
.nfes  4ph4m6reB." 

emess  of  the  thyroid  gland  may  be  present. 
is  extremely  variable.     It  is,  as  Austin  Flint  first 
isease,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  drugs  have  any 
i  duration  or  course.     Gull  and  Sutton,  who  studied 
lut  special  treatment,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion, 
ic  fever  is  the  most  serious  of  all  diseases  with  a  low 
y  is  rarely  above  2  or  3  per  cent    Only  9  of  our  330 
3t.,  all  with  endocarditis  and  6  with  pericarditis. 
Sudden  death  in  rheumatic  fever  is  due  most  frequently  to  myocarditis. 
Herringbam  has  reported  a  case  in  which  on  the  fourteenth  day  there  was 
fatty  degeneration  and  acute  inflammation  of  the  myocardium.    In  a  few  rare 
ca.ses  it  results  from  embolism.    Alarming  symptoms  of  depression  sometimes 
follow  excessive  dosea  of  the  salicylate  of  soda. 

Siagr&oiis. — Practically,  the  recognition  of  rheumatic  fever  is  usually  easy; 
but  there  are  several  affections  which,  in  some  particulars,  closely  resemble  it. 
(a)  Multiple   Secondary   Arthbitis. — Under   this  term  may  be  em- 
braced the  forma  of  arthritis  which  occur  with  or  follow  gonorrhcea,  tonsillitis, 
scarlet  fever,  dysentery,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  etc. 

(6)  Skptic  Arthritis,  which  occurs  in  the  course  of  pyemia  from  any 
cause,  and  particularly  in  puerperal  fever.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can 
be  drawn  between  these  and  the  cases  in  the  first  group :  but  the  inflamma- 
tion rapidly  passes  on  to  suppuration  and  there  is  more  or  less  destruc- 
tion of  the  joints.  The  conditions  under  which  the  arthritis  occurs  give  a 
clue  to  the  nature  of  the  case.    Under  this  section  may  be  mentioned: 

(1)  Acute  necrosis  or  acute  osteo-myeUlis  may  be  mistaken  for  rheumatic 
fever.  Sometimes  it  is  multiple.  The  greater  intensity  of  the  local  symptoms, 
the  involvement  of  the  epiphyses  rather  than  the  joints,  and  the  more  senous 
wmstitutiopal  ^istUflwRe?!  ^re  points  to  be  copsidered.     The  condition  if 
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unfortunately  often  mistaken  for  acute  artbritiB,  and,  as  the  treatment  is 
essentially  surgical,  the  error  may  cost  the  life  of  the  patient. 

(2)  The  acute  arthritis  of  infants  is  usually  confined  to  one  joint  (the  hip 
or  bnee),  the  effusion  in  which  rapidly  becomes  purulent.  The  affection  is 
most  common  in  sucklings  and  undoubtedly  pyemic  in  character.  It  nwy  also 
occur  with  the  gonorrbceal  ophthalmia  or  vaginitis  of  the  new-born. 

(c)  QoKococcDB  Arthritis, — This  may  give  diflBeulty  at  the  onset,  hut 
there  is  not  the  rapid  shifting  from  joint  to  joint  and  there  is  usually  some 
thickening  about  tbe  most  affected  joints  in  a  ^ort  time.  A  careful  search  for 
gonococci  is  important  and  the  complement  fixation  test  may  aid. 

(d)  QouT. — While  the  localization  in  a  single,  usually  a  small,  joint,  the 
age,  the  history,  and  the  mode  of  onset  are  features  which  enable  us  to  recog- 
nize acute  gout,  there  are  everywhere  cases  of  acute  arthritis,  called  rheumatic 
fever,  which  are  in  realily  gout.  The  involvement  of  several  of  the  larger 
joints  is  not  so  infrequent  in  gout,  and  unless  tophi  are  present  or  bursitis 
occurs,  the  diagnosis  may  be  di^cult. 

(e)  Acute  Arthbitib  Defobuanb. — This  may  easily  be  mistaken  for 
rheumatic  fever.  It  may  come  on  with  fever  and  multiple  arthritis,  and  for 
weeks  there  may  be  no  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  tbe  disease.  Gradually 
tbe  fever  subsides,  but  tbe  periarticular  thickening  persists.  As  a  rule, 
however,  in  tbe  acute  febrile  cases  the  involvement  of  the  smaller  joints, 
the  persistence  and  the  early  changes  in  the  articulations  suggest  arthritis 
deformans. 

In  ckiidren  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult,  as  arthritis  may  be  slight 
or  entirely  absent.  The  possibility  of  rheumatic  fever  should  be  considered  in 
all  febrile  attacks  in  children  for  which  no  definite  cause  can  be  found.  Spe- 
cial care  should  be  given  to  the  examination  of  the  heart,  particularly  for 
any  signs  of  dilatation  or  endocarditis. 

Treatment. — Tbe  main  object  should  be  to  bring  the  patient  through  the 
attack  with  an  undamaged  heart  or  with  as  little  injury  as  possible.  The  first 
essential  is  complete  rest,  which  should  be  begun  at  once  and  iusisted  upon 
for  as  long  as  is  necessary.  This  is  especially  important  for  children.  The 
bed  should  have  a  smooth,  soft,  yet  elastic,  mattress.  The  patient  should 
wear  a  flannel  nightgown,  which  may  be  opened  all  the  way  down  the  front 
and  slit  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  sleeves.  Three  or  four  of  these  should 
be  made,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  frequent  changes  required  after  the  sweats. 
He  may  wear  also  a  light  flannel  cape  about  the  shoulders.  He  should  sleep 
in  blankets,  not  in  eheets,  so  as  to  reduce  the  chance  of  being  chilled. 

Milk  is  tbe  most  suitable  diet  and  may  be  diluted  with  alkaline  mineral 
waters.  Fruit  juices,  lemonade  and  oatmeal  or  barley  water  should  be  freely 
given.  The  thirst  is  usually  great  and  may  be  fully  satisfied.  There  is 
no  objection  to  soups  if  the  milk  is  not  well  home.  As  convalescence  is 
established  a  fuller  diet  may  be  allowed,  but  meat  should  be  used  sparingly. 

Loa^  treatment  is  usually  necessary.  It  often  suffices  to  wrap  tbe  affected 
joints  in  cotton.  If  the  pain  is  severe,  hot  clothe  may  be  applied,  saturated 
with  Fuller's  lotion  (carbonate  of  soda,  6  drams,  24  gm.;  laudanum,  1  oz.,  30 
c.  c;  glycerine,  8  oz.,  60  c.  c;  aud  water,  9  oz.,  270  c.  c.)  or  the  lead  and 
opium  lotion.  Oil  of  wintergreen  is  useful,  the  joint  being  gently  rubbed  with 
it  or  small  amounts  sprinkled  over  flannel,  which  is  then  applied.    Chlorofbrm 
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liniment  ie  alBO  a  good  application.  Fixation  of  the  joints  is  of  great  service 
in  allaying  the  pain.  Splints,  padded  and  bandaged  with  moderate  finnnese, 
will  often  give  comfort.  Friction  is  rarely  well  borne  in  an  acutely  inflamed 
joint  Cold  compresses  are  sometimes  useful.  The  application  of  blisters 
above  and  below  the  joint  often  relieves  the  pain.  This  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  light  application  of  the  Paqnelin  cautery.  If  there  is  much  efFusion, 
aspiration  of  the  joint  is  useful. 

The  drug  treatment  is  still  far  from  satisfactory,  though  the  introduction 
<sf  the  salicyl  compounds  has  been  a  gi^t  boon. 

The  Salicyl  Cohpocnds. — Salicin,  introduced  in  1876  by  Maclagan,  may 
Se  used  in  doses  of  20  grains  (1.3  gm.)  every  hour  or  two  until  the 
pain  is  relieved.  It  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  depressing  than  the 
salicylate  of  soda.  It  is  also  perhaps  the  best  drug  to  use  for  children. 
Salicylate  of  soda,  15  grain  (1  gm.)  dosee  every  three  hours,  is  perhaps  the 
best  for  general  use  in  adults.  After  the  pain  has  been  relieved,  the 
drug  should  be  given  every  four  or  five  hours  until  the  temperature  begins 
to  fall.  Potassium  or  solium  bicarbonate  may  be  given  with  it.  If  sodium 
salicylate  causes  gastric  disturbance  it  can  be  given  by  rectum  in  thin  starch 
solution.  Large  doses  can  be  administered  in  this  way.  Oil  of  wintergreen, 
20  minims  (1.35  c.  c.)  every  two  hours  in  milk,  or  acetyl-salicylic  acid  (gr. 
XV,  1  gm.),  may  be  used  if  the  salicylate  of  soda  disagrees.  There  are 
other  salicyl  compounds,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  above-named  preparations.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  their  efficacy  in  relieving  the  pain.  Some  observers  consider  tlutt  they 
also  protect  the  heart,  shorten  the  course,  and  render  relapse  less  likely. 

The  Alkaline  Teeatment. — The  urine  should  be  rendered  alkaline  as 
soon  as  possible.  Potassium  acetate  and  citrate  in  doses  of  15  grains  (1  gm.) 
each  are  given  every  three  hours  until  the  urine  is  alkaline  and  then  often 
enough  to  keep  it  so.  Potassium  or  sodium  bicarbonate  may  be  given 
with  the  sodium  salicylate.  Fuller's  plan  was  to  give  90  grains  (6  gm.)  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  with  30  grains  (S  gm.)  of  potassium  acetate  in  water, 
rendered  effervescent  at  the  time  of  administration  by  citric  acid  or  lemoa- 
juiee. 

A  widespread  popular  belief  attributes  marvelous  efficacy  to  bee-stings 
in  all  sorts  of  "rheumatism,"  and  a  formic-aeid  treatment  has  been  introduced. 
A  3^  per  cent,  solution  is  injected  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  painful  joints. 
Ainley  Walker  collected  (B.  M.  J.,  October  10,  1908)  an  interesting  literature 
on  the  subject. 

To  allay  the  pain  opium  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder,  or 
morphia  hypodermically.  The  coal  tar  products  are  useful  sometimes  fpr  the 
purpose.  During  convalescence  iron  is  indicated  in  full  doses.  Of  the  com- 
plications, hyperpyrexia  should  be  treated  by  the  bath  or  the  cold  pack.  The 
treatment  of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  and  the  pulmonary  complications 
will  be  considered  under  their  respective  sections.  In  all  the  cardiac  com- 
plications the  importance  of  prolonged  rest  must  be  remembered. 

To  prevent  and  arrest  endocarditis  Caton  urges  the  use  of  a  series  of  small 
blisters  along  the  course  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  intercostal  nerves 
of  the  left  side,  applied  one  at  a  time  and  repeated  at  different  points.    Potas- 
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Biam  or  sodium  iodide  is  given  in  addition  to  the  salicjlates.    The  patients 
are  kept  in  bed  for  about  six  weeks. 

Tonsils. — With  diBease  of  these  and  the  possibility  that  they  are  the  por- 
tals of  entry  for  the  infective  agent,  the  question  arises  as  to  their  removal. 
In  patients  with  diseased  tonsils  in  vhora  rheumatic  fever  has  occurred  re- 
moval is  advisable  and  should  be  complete.  In  patients  with  endocarditis 
and  fever  this  may  be  done  apparently  without  risk.  It  is  comparable  to 
the  removal  of  any  local  focus  of  infection  which  is  causing  general  symptoms. 


XL    AOXTTZ  TONBILLITIS 

Dcflnitiou. — An  acute  infection,  sporadic  or  epidemic,  involving  the  struc- 
tures of  the  tonsillar  ring,  usually  due  to  organisms  of  the  streptococcus  class. 

Etiol<^. — Acute  tonsillitis. occurs  in  sporadic  and  epidemic  forms.  The 
aporadic  variety,  a  common  disease,  is  met  with  in  young  persons  particularly 
at  the  school  age.  Infants  are  rarely  attacked.  Chronic  enlargement  of  the 
lymphatic  structures  of  the  throat  is  an  important  predisposing  cause.  Ex- 
posure  to  cold  and  wet  may  bring  on  an  attack.  It  ie  directly  communicated 
from  one  child  to  another.  A  not  infrequent  precursor  of  rheumatic  fever, 
Cheadle  described  it  as  one  link  in  the  rheutoatic  chain.  It  may  be  directly 
followed  by  endocarditis,  erythema  nodosum,  chorea,  and  acute  nephritis.  In 
Great  Britain  it  prevails  in  the  autumn  months,  in  the  United  States  in 
the  spring.  An  old  notion  held  that  there  was  a  close  relation  between  the 
tonsils  and  the  testes  and  ovaries,  and  F.  J.  Shepherd  called  attention  to 
the  frequency  of  acute  tonsillitis  in  newly  married  persons. 

Epidemic  iongillitig  is  not  infrequent,  the  cases  increasing  in  the  com- 
munity to  epidemic  proportions.  As  a  rule  it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  to  any 
special  cause.  There  are  remarkable  localized  outbreaks,  sometimes  in  institn- 
tione,  which  have  been  traced  to  milk  infection.  The  one  in  Boston  in  1911 
was  exceptionally  severe,  involving  more  than  1,000  persons,  and  the  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  the  milk  from  one  dairy  seems  to  have  been  clearly  traced. 
More  females  than  males  were  attacked,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  were  adults. 

The  bacteriology  has  been  carefully  studied.  The  tonsils,  swarming 
with  saprophytic  and  pathogenic  germs,  are  the  main  gates  through  which 
the  invaders  try  to  storm  the  town.  Normally  the  protecting  forces  suffice  to 
keep  them  at  hay,  hut  now  and  again  a  fiercer  battle  than  usual  rages,  bar- 
ricades have  to  be  set  up  in  the  shape  of  exudates  and  necroses — and  a  local 
tonsillitis  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  struggle.  Too  often 
the  enemy  gains  entrance,  and  streptococci,  staphylococci,  pneumococci,  etc., 
pass  to  distant  parts  and  excite  arthritis,  endocarditis,  and  serous  membrane 
inflammations.  In  the  Boston  epidemic  the  streptococcus  was  the  common 
germ,  and  the  same  holds  good  in  the  sporadic  cases. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  lacunse  of  the  tonsils  become  filled  with  exuda- 
tion products,  which  form  cheesj-looking  masses,  projecting  from  the  orifices 
of  the  crypts.  Not  infrequently  the  exudations  from  contiguous  lacnnn  coa- 
lesce. The  intervening  mucosa  is  usually  swollen,  deep  red  in  color,  and  may 
present  herpetic  vesicles,  or,  in  some  instances,  even  membranous  exudation, 
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in  which  caee  it  ma;  be  difficult  to  dietinguish  the  conditioD  fiom  diphtheria. 
The  contents  of  the  crypt  are  made  tip  of  micrococci  and  epithelial  dibrie, 

Symptomi. — Chilly  feelings,  or  evea  a  definite  chill,  and  aching  pains  in 
the  back  and  limbs  may  precede  the  onset.  The  fever  rises  rapidly  and  in 
the  case  of  a  young  child  may  reach  105°  F.  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day. 
The  patient  complains  of  sorenesa  of  the  throat  and  difGcnlty  in  swallowing. 
*  On  examination  the  tonsils  are  seen  to  be  swollen  and  the  crypts  present  the 
characteristic  exudate.  The  tongue  is  furred,  the  breath  is  heavy  and 
foul,  and  the  urine  is  highly  colored  and  loaded  with  urates.  In  children  the 
respirations  are  usually  hurried  and  the  pulse  increased  in  rapidity.  Swallow- 
ing is  painful  and  the  voice  often  becomes  nasal  Slight  swelling  of  the 
cervical  glands  is  present. 

In  epidemic  cases  the  fever  may  be  very  high,  the  secondary  enlargement 
of  the  glands  considerable,  and  even  the  deeper  tissues  may  be  involved.  The 
complications  are  very  serious:  endocarditis,  pericarditis,  pneumococcic  peri- 
tonitis, and  pneumonia.  In  the  Boston  epidemic  the  clinical  sequence  was  not 
unlike  that  seen  in  rheumatic  fever — sore  throat,  adenitis,  multiple  arthritis, 
endocarditis,  and  pneumonia.  Febrile  albuminuria  is  common  and  acute 
nephritis  may  follow.  A  diftuse  erythema  may  simulate  scarlet  fever.  Acute 
otitis  media  is  a  frequent  complication  in  children.  Relapses  are  not 
uncommon  and  the  tonsils  may  remain  enlarged.  Occasionally  paralyses 
follow  the  streptococcus  tonsillitis  which  are  identical  with  those  of  diphtheria. 

Id  the  sporadic  and  mild  epidemic  form  it  is  rare  to  see  a  fatal  case, 
but  in  severe  outbreaks  the  mortality  from  complications  may  he  three  or 
four  per  cent.    There  were  about  50  deaths  in  the  Boston  epidemic. 

JKagnoais. — It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  tonsillitia  from  diphtheria. 
In  the  follicular  form,  the  individual  yellowish-gray  masses,  separated  by  the 
reddish  tonsillar  tissue,  are  very  characteristic;  whereas  in  diphtheria  the  mem- 
brane is  ashy-gray  and  uniform,  not  patchy.  A  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  diphtheria  is  that  the  membrane  is  not  limited  to  the  tonsils,  but 
creeps  up  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  appears  on  the  uvula.  The  diphtheritic 
membrane,  when  removed,  leaves  a  bleeding,  eroded  surface;  whereas  the 
exudation  of  lacunar  tonsillitis  is  easily  separated,  and  usually  there  is  no 
erosion  beneath  it.  In  all  doubtful  cases  cultures  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  presence  or  abeence  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  in  bed  and  stay  there  until  the  attack  is 
over.  The  diet  should  be  liquid  with  soft  foods  added  if  desired.  Water 
should  be  taken  in  large  amounts.  The  bowels  should  be  moved  freely  by  a 
calomel  and  saline  purge  and  kept  open  by  daily  doses  of  saline  if  required. 
Aconite  in  full  doses  often  acts  bwieficially  in  children.  The  combination  of 
salol  and  phenacetine  (of  each,  gr.  iii-v,  0.2-0.3  gm.)  can  be  given  every  three 
hours.  Acetylsalicylic  acid  (gr.  v,  0.3  gm.)  is  often  useful  in  relieving 
symptoms.  Ten  grains  (0,6  gm.)  of  Dover's  powder  or  codein  (gr.  i/^, 
0.03  gm.)  may  he  given  at  night.  One  of  the  best  applications  to  the  throat 
is  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Gargles  should  only  be  used  if 
they  do  not  cause  pain.  Solutions  of  iron,  iodine,  phenol  (1  per  cent), 
hydrogen  peroxide  (25  per  cent.)  or  an  alkaline  antiseptic  misture  may  be 
employed.  The  application  of  sodium  bicarbonate  directly  to  the  tonsils  some- 
times gives  relief.     An  ice  bag  to  the  neck  is  usually  an  advantege.     In 
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convaleBcence  abundant  nonrishmeiit  and  a  tonic,  such  as  the  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  (m  it,  1  c.  c),  are  useful. 


Zn.    ACUTE  OATASBHAL  FEVER 

{Acute  Coryza) 

Definition. — ^An  acute  infection  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  air 
passages  associated  with  the  presence  of  the  Micrococcus  catarrhdlis  alone,  oi 
with  other  organisms. 

Etiology. — The  micrococcus  described  by  E.  Pfeifter  is  a  diplococcue  with 
close  resemblance  to  the  meningococcus  and  the  pDeumococcus.  It  is  a  nor- 
mal habitant  of  the  throat  and  bronchial  secretions  of  many  persons.  In 
acute  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  upper  air  passages  it  is  found,  some- 
times in  almost  pure  culture,  in  the  sputum.    It  is  readily  cultivated. 

Preva^ing  most  extensively  in  the  changeable  weather  of  the  spring  and 
early  winter,  coryza  may  occur  in  epidemic  form,  many  cases  arising  in  a 
community  within  a  few  weeks,  outbreaks  which  are  very  like  though  less 
intense  than  the  epidemic  influenza.  More  often  it  is  a  local  outbreak  among 
the  members  of  a  house  or  of  a  school. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  feels  indisposed,  perhaps  chilly,  has  slight  head- 
ache, and  sneezes  frequently.  In  severe  cases  there  are  pains  in  the  back  and 
limbs.  There  is  usually  slight  fever,  the  temperature  rising  to  101"  F.  The 
pulse  is  quick,  the  skin  is  dry,  and  there  are  all  the  features  of  a  feverish 
attack.  At  first  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  swollen,  "stuffed  up," 
and  the  patient  has  to  breathe  through  tiie  mouth.  A  thin,  clear,  irritating 
secretion  flows,  and  makes  the  edges  of  the  nostrils  sore.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tear-ducts  is  swollen,  so  that  the  eyes  weep  and  the  conjunctivEe 
are  injected.  The  sense  of  smell  and,  in  part,  the  sense  of  taste  are  lost.  With 
the  nasal  catarrh  there  is  sUght  soreness  of  the  throat  and  stiffness  of  the 
neck ;  the  pharynx  looks  red  and  swollen,  and  sometimes  the  act  of  swallowing 
is  painful.  The  larynx  also  may  be  involved  and  the  voice  becomes  husky  or 
is  even  lost.  If  the -inflammation  extends  to  the  Eustachian  tubes  the  hearing 
may  be  impaired.  In  more  severe  cases  there  are  bronchial  irritation  and 
cough.  Occasionally  there  is  an  outbreak  of  labial  or  nasal  herpes.  Usually 
within  thirty-six  hours  the  nasal  secretion  becomes  turbid  and  more  profuse, 
the  swelling  of  the  mucosa  subsides,  the  patient  gradually  becomes  able  to 
breathe  through  the  nostrils,  and  within  four  or  five  days  the  symptoms  dis- 
appear, with  the  exception  of  the  increased  discharge  from  the  nose  and  upper 
pharynx.  There  are  rarely  any  bad  effects  from  a  simple  coryza.  When  the 
attacks  are  frequently  repeated  the  disease  may  become  chronic. 

Vii^iioiii. — This  is  always  easy,  but  caution  must  be  exercised  lest  the 
initial  catarrh  of  measles  or  influenza  be  mistaken  for  the  simple  coryza. 

Treatment. — ^Many  attacks  are  so  mild  that  the  patients  are  able  to  be 
about  and  attend  to  their  work.  If  there  are  fever  and  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  take  a  simple  fever  mix- 
ture, and  at  night  a  drink  of  hot  lemonade  and  a  full  dose  of  Dover's 
powder.     Many  persons  flnd  great  benefit  from  the  Turkish  bath.     For  the 
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distreBsing  Benae  of  tightneae  and  pain  over  the  frontal  Binnses,  cocaine  is 
useful  and  sometimes  gives  immediate  relief.  The  4-per-ceDt.  solution  may 
be  inject«d  into  the  nostrils  or  cotton  wool  soaked  in  it  may  be  inserted  into 
them.  Ointments  containing  menthol  and  camphor  may  be  applied  locally. 
When  the  secretion  is  profuse  atropine  can  be  given  in  doses  sufficient  to  lessen 
this.  Simple  saline  or  oily  sprays  are  often  employed  but  should  be  used 
very  gently. 

The  vaccine  treatment  may  be  tried  in  persons  subject  to  recurring  colds, 
especially  as  a  preventive. 


Xm.    7EBEI0ULA— -EPHEMERAL  7EVER 

Definition. — Fever  of  slight  duration,  probably  depending  apon  a  variety 
of  causes,  some  autogenous,  others  extrinsic  and  bacterial. 

A  febrile  paroxysm  lasting  for  twenty-four  hours  and  disappearing  com- 
pletely is  spoken  of  as  ephemeral  fever.  If  it  persists  for  three,  four,  or 
more  days  without  local  affection  it  is  referred  to  as  febricula. 

The  cases  may  be  divided  into  several  groups: 

(a)  Those  which  represent  mild  or  abortive  types  of  the  infectious  dis- 
eases. It  is  not  very  unusual,  during  an  epidemic  of  typhoid,  scarlet  fever, 
or  measles,  to  see  patients  with  some  of  the  prodromal  symptoms  and  slight 
fever,  which  persist  for  two  or  three  days  without  any  distinctive  features. 
Possibly  some  of  the  cases  are  due  to  mild  streptococcus  infections. 

(b)  In  a  larger  group  of  cases  the  symptoms  develop  with  dyspepsia.  In 
children' indigestion  and  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  are  often  accompanied  by 
fever.  Possibly  some  instances  of  longer  duration  may  be  due  to  the  absorption 
of  toxic  substances.  Slight  fever  has  been  known  to  follow  the  eating  of  de- 
composing substances;  but  the  gastric  juice  has  remarkable  antiseptic  prop- 
erties, and  the  frequency  with  which  persons  take  from  choice  articles  which 
are  "high"  shows  that  poisoning  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless  there  is  existing 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance. 

(c)  Cases  which  follow  exposure  to  foul  odors  or  sewer  gas.  That  a  febrile 
paroxysm  may  follow  a  prolonged  exposure  to  noxious  odors  has  been  suggested. 
The  cases  described  under  this  heading  are  of  two  kinds :  an  acute,  severe 
form  with  nausea,  vomiting,  colic,  and  fever,  followed  perhaps  by  a  condition 
of  collapse  or  coma ;  secondly,  a  form  of  low  fever  with  or  without  chills.  A 
good  deal  of  doubt  exists  about  these  cases  of  so-called  sewer-gas  poisoning. 
Workers  in  sewers  are  remarkably  free  from  disease,  and  in  many  of  the 
reported  cases  the  illness  may  have  been  only  a  coincidence.  There  are  in- 
stances in  which  persons  have  been  taken  ill  with  vomiting  end  slight  fever 
after  exposure  to  the  odor  of  a  very  offensive  post  mortem.  Whether  tme 
or  not,  the  idea  is  firmly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  laity  that  very  power- 
ful odors  from  decomposing  matters  may  produce  sickness, 

{d)  Many  cases  doubtless  depend  upon  slight  unrecognized  lesions,  such  as 
tonsillitis  or  occasionally  an  abortive  or  larval  pneumonia.  Children  are 
much  more  frequently  affected  than  adults. 

The  symptoma  set  in,  as  a  rule,  abruptly,  though  in  some  instances  there 
may  have  been  preliminary  malaise  and  indisposition.    Headache,  loss  of  ap- 
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petite,  and  fmred  tongue  ne  preaeot.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored, 
the  fever  rangeB  from  101°  to  103°,  Bometimes  in  children  it  rises  higher. 
The  cheeks  may  be  flushed  and  the  gatient  has  the  outward  manifestations  of 
fever.  In  children  there  may  be  bronchial  catarrh  with  slight  cough.  Herpes 
on  the  lips  is  a  common  symptom.  Occasionany  in  children  the  cerebral 
symptoms  are  marked  at  the  outset,  and  there  may  be  irritation,  reetleesnees, 
and  nocturnal  delirium.  The  fever  terminates  abruptly  by  crisis  from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  day ;  in  some  instances  it  may  continue  for  a  week. 

The  diagnosis  generally  rests  upon  the  absence  of  local  manifestations, 
particularly  the  characteristic  skin  fashes  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  pyrexia.  The  cases  most 
readily  recognized  are  those  with  acute  gastro-intestinal  disturbance. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  mild  pyrexia — ^rest  in  bed,  a  laxative,  and  a  fever 
mixture  containing  nitrate  of  potassium  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 


XI7.    XNTKOTIOtrS  JAUNDIOX 

{Epidemic  Jaundice;   Spirochastaeie  Ictero-Samorrkagica;   WeH's  Diteoie) 

There  are  several  forms  of  infectious  jaundice  which  may  occur  in  epidemic 
form,  due  to  a  variety  of  organisms,  some  of  which  can  be  definitely  de- 
termined. Outbreaks  of  the  disease  have  occurred  in  many  parts  of  the 
-world  and  it  was  common  in  the  recent  war.  Certain  forma  may  be 
separated. 

(1)  Epidemic  catarrhal  jaundice, — This  seems  to  be  a  definite  entity, 
the  cause  of  which  is  obscure  but  due  to  a  common  source  rather  than  to 
infection  from  one  to  another.  No  proved  etiological  organism  has  been 
fonnd.  The  early  features  are  abdominal  discomfort,  gastric  symptoms, 
diarrhcea  or  constipation,  fever  for  two  to  four  days,  and  malaise.  Jaundice 
appears  about  the  fourth  day  with  pale  stools  and  bile  in  the  urine.  The 
jaundice  reaches  a  maximum  in  about  ten  days.  There  is  enlargement 
of  the  liver  and  spleen,  with  tenderness  of  the  former.  Dilatation  of  the 
right  heart  is  not  uncommon  but  usually  is  present  for  a  few  days  only. 
The  mortality  in  a  large  series  in  soldiers  was  only  0.4  per  cent  In  some 
cases  severe  toxemia  or  icterus  gravis  occurred. 

{i)  Spirochato^  ictero-hcemorrkagica. — Discovered  in  Japan  in  1914, 
the  Spirockata  ictero-hamorrkagica  has  been  found  to  be  widely  distributed. 
The  infection  in  rats  has  been  found  in  many  countries.  The  onset  is  often 
acute,  but  may  be  gradual,  with  a  chill,  vertigo,  headache  and  general  pains, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea  and  prostration.  The  temperature  rises  to  102°  or  over. 
Jaundice  appears  about  the  fourth  day,  reaching  the  maximum  about  the 
tenth  day.  Hssmorrhage  is  common,  from  the  note,  gums,  lungs,  stomach 
and  bowel.  Herpes  is  common  and  often  becomes  hssmorrhagic.  Purpura 
occurs  in  some  cases.  The  liver  may  be  enlarged  and  tender  but  the  spleen 
is  not  enlarged.  Myositis  is  common,  the  muscles  being  very  tender  and 
sometimes  swollen.  Nephritis  may  occur.  Moderate  leucocytosis  is  common. 
The  course  varies  with  the  severity  of  the  attack.  The  fever  usually  lasts 
for  about  ten  days. 
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The  spirochtetes  are  in  the  blood  in  the  firet  week.  They  ma;  be  found 
on  ezaminatioD  or  the  infection  may  be  conveyed  to  a  guinea-pig  by  intra- 
peritoneal injection  of  blood.  The  Bpirochsetes  are  found  in  the  urine  In  the 
later  stages  and  are  agglutinated  by  the  patient's  blood  after  the  second 
week  of  the  attack.  The  mortality  hae  varied  greatly :  in  Japan  it  has  been 
30  per  cent,  but  in  some  of  the  army  series  was  only  4  to  6  per  cent. 

(3)  Weil's  Disease. — This  term  is  applied  to  a  disease  described  in  1886 
with  features  much  like  the  preceding,  with  a  high  mortality  and  marked 
splenic  enlargement. 

Treatment. — Best,  liquid  diet,  water'  freely,  alkalies  and  open  bowels,  by 
salines  and  enemata,  are  indicated. 


XV.    HILK-SIOKNBSS 

This  remarkable  disease  prevails  in  certain  districts  of  the  United  States, 
west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  is  connected  with  the  afiFection  in  cattle 
knofvu  as  the  trembles.  It  prevailed  extensively  in  the  early  settlements 
in  certain  of  the  Western  States  and  proved  very  fatal.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  it  is  coramunicated  to  man  only  by  eating  the  Sesh  or  drinking  the 
milk  of  diseased  animals.  The  butter  and  cheese  are  also  poisonous.  In  ani- 
mals, cattle  and  the  young  of  horses  and  sheep  are  most  susceptible.  It  is 
stated  that  cows  giving  milk  do  not  themselves  show  marked  eymptoms  unless 
driven  rapidly,  and,  according  to  Graff,  the  secretion  may  be  infective  when 
the  disease  is  latent.  When  a  cow  is  very  ill,  food  is  refused,  the  eyes  are 
injected,  the  animal  staggers,  the  entire  muscular  system  trembles,  and  death 
occurs  in  convulsions,  sometimes  with  great  suddenness.  The  disease  is  most 
frequent  in  new  settlemente. 

In  man  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  more  or  less  acute  intoxication.  After 
a  few  days  of  uneasiness  and  distress  the  patient  is  seized  with  pains  in  the 
stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  fever  and  intense  thirst.  There  is  usually 
obstinate  constipation.  The  tongue  is  swollen  and  tremnlous,  the  breath  is 
extremely  fpnl,  and,  according  to  Graff,  is  as  characteristic  of  the  disease  aa 
is  the  odor  in  small-pox.  Cerebral  symptoms — restlessness,  irritability,  coma, 
and  convulsions — are  sometimes  marked,  and  a  typhoid  state  may  gradually  be 
produced  in  which  the  patient  dies. 

The  duration  is  variable.  In  the  most  acute  form  death  occnrs  within 
two  or  three  days.  It  may  last  for  ten  days,  or  even  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Graff  states  that  insanity  occurred  in  one  case.  The  poisonous  nature  of 
the  flesh  and  milk  has  been  demonstrated.  An  ounce  of  butter  or  cheese, 
or  four  ounces  of  the  beef,  raw  or  boiled,  given  three  times  a  day,  will  kill  a 
dog  within  six  days.  Fortunately,  the  disease  has  become  rare.  No  definite 
pathological  lesions  are  known.  Jordan  and  Harris  studied  a  New  Mexico 
epidemic  (1908)  and  found  a  bacillus  (B.  lactimorbi)  with  cultures  of  which 
the  disease  may  be  reprodaced  in  other  animals. 
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ZVI.    OliAMDULAB  TEVEB 

Definition. — ^Ao  infectioiis  tfseaee  of  ctiildreii,  developing,  as  a  rale,  witb- 
out  premonitory  eignB^  And  characterized  by  slight  redness  of  the  throat,  high 
fever,  sweUing  and  tendemese  of  the  lymph-glands  of  the  neck,  particiilarly 
those  behind  the  sterno^leido-mastoid  muscles.  The  fever  is  of  short  dura- 
tion but  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  persists  for  ten  days  to  three 
weeks. 

In  children  acute  adenitis  of  the  cervical  and  other  glands  with  fever  had 
been  noted  by  many  observers,  but  Pfeiffer  in  1889  called  special  attention 
to  it  imder  the  name  of  Drueaenfieber.  He  described  it  as  an  infectious  dis- 
ease of  young  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight  years,  characterized 
by  the  above-mentioned  symptoms.  A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  the  subject,  and  in  the  United  States  West  and  Hamill,  and 
in  England  Dawson  Williams,  have  particularly  emphasized  the  condition. 

Etiolc^. — ^It  may  occur  in  epidemic  form.  West,  of  Bellaire,  Ohio, 
described  an  epidemic  of  96  cases  in  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  months 
and  thirteen  years.  Bilateral  swelling  of  the  carotid  lymph-glands  was  a  most 
marked  feature.  In  three-fourths  of  the  cases  the  post-cervical,  inguinal,  and 
axillary  glands  were  involved.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  felt  in  37  cases, 
the  spleen  was  enlarged  in  67,  and  the  liver  in  87  cases.  Coryza  was  not  pres- 
ent, and  there  were  no  bronchial  or  pulmonary  qrmptoms.  The  nature  of  the 
infection  has  not  been  determined. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  sudden  and  the  first  complaint  is  of  pain  on 
moving  the  head  and  neck.  There  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting  and  abdomi- 
nal pain.  The  temperature  ranges  from  101°  to  103°.  The  tonsils  may  be 
a  little  red  and  the  lymphatic  tissues  swollen,  but  the  throat  symptoms  are 
qnite  transient  and  unimportant.  On  the  second  or  third  day  the  enlarged 
glands  appear,  and  during  the  course  they  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  goose- 
egg.  They  are  painful  to  the  touch,  but  there  is  rarely  any  redn^s  or  swell- 
ing of  the  skin,  though  at  times  there  is  some  puffiness  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  of  the  neck,  and  there  may  be  a  little  difficulty  in  swallowing.  In 
some  instances  there  has  been  discomfort  in  the  ehest  and  a  paroxysmal  coUgh, 
indicating  involvement  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands.  The  swelling 
of  the  glands  persists  for  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Among  the  serious  fea- 
tures are  the  termination  of  the  adenitis  in  suppuration,  which  seems  rd^ 
(though  Neumann  met  with  it  in  13  cases),  and  hgemorrhagic  nephritis. 
Acute  otitis  media  and  retro-pharyngeal  abscess  have  also  been  reported. 

The  outlook  is  favorable.  West  snggests  the  nee  of  small  doses  of  calomel 
during  the  height  of  the  trouble. 


XVZX.    HILIAST  FEVEB— SWEATIHO  SICKNESS 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  fever,  profuse  sweats,  and  an  eruption  of 
miliary  vesicles.  It  prevailed  and  was  very  fatal  in  England  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  was  made  the  subject  of  an  important  memoir 
by  Johannes  Caius,  1552.    Of  late  years  it  has  been  confined  entirely  to  cer- 
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tain  districts  in  France  (Picardy)  and  Italy.  An  epidemic  of  some  extent 
occurred  in  France  in  1887.  Hirach  ^ves  a  chronological  account  of  194 
epidemics  between  1718  and  1879,  many  of  vhich  were  limited  to  a  single 
village  or  to  a  few  localities.  Occasionally  the  disease  has  become  widely 
spread.  Slight  epidemics  have  occurred  in  Qermaoy,,  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land. They  are  usually  of  short  duration,  lasting  only  for  three  or  four  weeks 
— sometimes  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  days.  As  in  influenza,  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons  are  attacked  in  rapid  succession.  In  the  mild  cases  there  is  only 
slight  fever,  with  loss  of  appetite,  and  erjthematous  eruption,  profuse  perspira- 
tion, and  an  outbreak  of  miliary  vesicles.  The  severe  cases  present  the 
symptoma  of  intense  infection — delirium,  high  fever,  profound  prosbvtion, 
and  btemorrhage.  The  death-rate  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  ie  usually  high, 
and,  as  is  BO  graphically  described  in  the  account  of  some  of  the  epidemics 
of  the  middle  ages,  deatli  may  occur  in  a  few  hours. 


XVm.    FOOT-AHD-UOUTH  DISEASE— EPmXMIO 
STOUATITIS— APHTHOUS  7EVEB 

Foot^nd-mouth  disease  is  an  acute  infectious  disorder  met  with  chiefly 
in  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  but  attaddng  other  domestic  animals.  It  is  of 
extraordinary  activity,  and  spreads  with  "lightning  rapidity"  over  vast  terri- 
tories. The  nature  of  the  ultra-microscopic  virus  has  not  been  determined. 
In  cattle,  after  a  period  of  incubation  of  three  or  five  days,  the  animal  be- 
comes feverish,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  swelb,  and  httle  grayish 
vesicles  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed  begin  to  develop  on  the  edges  and  lower 
portion  of  the  tongue,  on  the  gums,  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips. 
They  contain  at  first  a  clear  fluid,  which  becomes  turbid,  and  then  they 
enlarge  and  gradually  become  converted  into  superficial  ulcers.  There  is 
ptyalism,  and  the  animals  lose  flesh  rapidly.  In  the  cow  the  disease  is 
also  frequently  seen  about  the  udder  and  teats,  and  the  milk  becomes  yellowish- 
white  in  color  and  of  a  mucoid  consistency. 

The  transmission  to  man  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  several  impor- 
tant epidemics  have  been  studied  in  the  neighborhood  of  Berlin.  In  Fried- 
berger  and  Frdhner*s  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  of  Domestic  Animals  the 
disease  is  thus  described :  "In  man  the  symptoms  are :  fever,  digestive  troubles, 
and  vesicular  eruption  upon  the  lips,  the  buccal  and  pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
branes (angina)."  The  disease  is  apparently  transmitted  by  contact  and  by 
drinking  the  milk. 

In  widespread  epidemics  tiiere  has  been  sometimes  a  marked  tendency 
to  hiemorrhageB.  The  disease  runs,  as  a  rule,  a  favorable  course,  but  in 
Siegel's  report  of  an  epidemic  the  mortality  was  8  per  cent. 

When  epidemics  are  prevailing  in  cattle  the  milk  should  be  boiled,  and 
measures  taken  to  isolate  both  the  cattle  and  individuals  who  come  in 
contact  with  them.  The  treatment  is  local,  a  mouth  wash  of  potassium 
permanganate  solution  and  the  application  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  affected 
areas. 
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A  disease  in  birds,  cbaiBctemed  bj  Ibss  of  appetite,  weakness,  diarrbcea, 
conrulfiions,  and  deatii.  In  German;,  France,  and  Italy  a  disease  in  man 
charaeterized  Ky  an  al^rpical  pnetimonra,  great  Teakness  and  depressioD,  and 
signs  of  a  profonnd  infection  has  been  ascribed  to  conta^on  from  birds,  p&r- 
tieuterfy  parrots.  There  have  nsnally  been  bouse  epidemics  with  a  rary  high 
rate  ei  mortality.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  England,  and  Vickery 
of  Bostcn,  reported'  three  probable  casetr.    The  bacteriology  is  donbtfoL 


XX.    ROOKY  BfOONTAm  SPOTTED  rSTEK;  TICK  FBVXK 

In  the  Bitter-root  Talley  of  Montana  and  in  the  mountains  of  Ida&o, 
Nevada,  and  Wyoming  there  is  an  acute  infection  characterized  by  chill,  fever, 
pains  in  back  and  bones,  and  a  macular  rash,  becoming  hEemorrbagic.  It 
was  reported  upon  occasionally  by  army  surgeons — e.  g..  Wood — ^but  nothing 
definite  was  known  until  the  studies  of  Wilson  and'  Chovming  (1902),  who 
believed  the  disease  to  be  transmitted  by  ticks..  The  studies  of  King  and' 
Ricketts  demonstrated  the  transmisaiDn  o£  the  disease  by  the  tick,  Dermaaantor 
venustiia.  Wolbacb  considers  that  the  cause  of  the  disease  ia  a  minule 
paiasite  which  he  thinks  is  probably  a  new  organism.  The  lesiooa  are 
endothelial  cell  proliferation,  local  necnosis  of  endothelium,,  and.  thrombosisi 
Perivascular  accumulations  of  mdoth^al  cells  ace  common.  The  disease 
is  readily  given  to  the  gninea-pig  and  monkey,  and  is  transmissible  from  one 
animal  to  another  by  t^e  bite  of  the  tick.  Immunity  i&  given  by  an  attack, 
and  in  animals  tiiis  is  transmitted,  to  the  young.  Aftw  an.  ineubation  of  fiom 
I  thrm  to  ten  daya  the  disease  begins  wiHi  a  ebill,  fever,  and  severe  pains  in  ihe 
limbg.  The  raah  appears  from  the  seocotd  to  the  seventh  day,  is  macular, 
dark,  and  becomw  basraocrluigic.  lUustrationS'  of  it  show  a  ra^'  not  uolikfi 
tbat.  ef  typhusi  The  akin,  is  often  swollen.  HsmorrtieigeB  fnom,  the  mucons 
membranes  are  not  uncommon.  The  temperature  range  is  from  103*  to' 
10&°  F.,.and  %k  the  hei^t  of  the  disease  there  are  ddirium  and' stupor:  Con- 
valescence begins  in  the  £aaitti  week.  The  deatib-mte  is  high'  br  am  eruptive 
fever,  reaching  70  per  cent,  in  Montana,  but  in  Idaho  it  is  not  more  than 
2  or  3  per  cent.  As  a  prophylactic  measure,  destruction  of  the  ticks  by  dip- 
ping or  scouring  the  horses  and  cattle  ^uuld  he  eaxned  out  The  treatment 
is  t^t  of  an  acute  infection. 


A.  taw  cases  hare  been  dwcnbed  from  accidental  inoeulodon  in  the  pro- 
ration of  cultures  and  in  making  post  mortems  upon  pigs.  In  the  oourse' 
of  from>  twelve  hours  to  tllne  daya  ttiere  is-  swelling  of  the  fingers  of  the 
affeeted  band,  which  haT&  a  blue-redi  eelar,  and  sauAl  nodules  form.  In  same 
of  the'  instances  the  course  has  been  like  that  of  a  painfol  erythema  migmnB-, 
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with  swelling  of  tiie  lympli-glands.    A  specific  eerum  has  been  used  with  sac- 
cess  in  several  cases. 

XXn.    KAT-BFTE  FEVER 

A  remarkable  infection,  following  rat-bite,  characterized  by  brief  febrile 
paroxysms  which  may  recur  at  intervals  for  monthe. 

The  disease  has  been  known  in  China  and  Japan  for  several  centuries. 
The  features  are  very  unusual.  There  is  a  prolonged  p«riod  of  incubation, 
lasting  in  some  cases  for  many  months.  The  wound,  which  has  run  the 
ordinary  course  and  perhaps  healed,  becomes  swollen,  red,  and  eroded;  an 
ulcer  forms  and  the  regional  lymph-glands  are  involved.  The  fever  sets  in 
suddenly  with  a  chill  and  lasts  three  or  four  days.  With  its  onaet  there  is  a 
skin  ratji,  either  erythema  or  a  blotchy  eruption  somewhat  resembling  measles. 
The  patient  feels  very  ill,  there  may  be  pains  in  the  muscles  and  joints 
and  sometimes  delirium.  After  persisting  for  a  few  days,  the  temperature  falls 
and  the  patient  feels  well.  After  a  varying  interval  of  from  a  few  days 
to  a  couple  of  weeks  the  attack  is  repeated,  and  this  may  go  on  for  several 
months  or,  according  to  the  Japanese  reports,  for  several  years.  The  outlook 
is  favorable;  among  49  Japanese  cases  only  1  died. 

In  Herder's  last  case  the  boy  was  bitten  on  September  15th.  From  Octo- 
ber 6th  to  11th,  on  the  13th,  14th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  23d,  24th,  S5th,  28th  to 
30tb,  and  November  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  he  had  attacks  of  fever,  ttie  temper- 
ature rising  to  between  104°  and  105°  F.,  and  once  reaching  nearly  106°. 
Each  attack  was  associated  with  a  rash. 

Various  organisms  have  been  described.  In  one  of  Horder's  cases  spirilla 
were  seen.  Ogata  describes  a  sporozoan  parasite,  and  Proescher  a  bacillus. 
Japanese  observers  have  reported  epirochsetes  and  suggested  the  name  Sptro- 
ckixta  morsus-muris.  Patients  recovered  after  treatment  by  mercury  or 
arsphenamine.  Schotmiiller,  Blake  and  Tileston  each  found  a  streptothriz 
in  their  cases.  In  Tileston's  case  the  organisms  were  found  in  fresh  smears  by 
dark-field  illumination.  Blake  isolated  a  streptothriz  in  a  case  which  at 
autopsy  showed  endocarditis,  in  the  v^etationa  of  which  the  same  organism 
was  found. 

Treatment. — The  wound  should  be  cauterized,  arsphenamine  given  intra- 
venously, and  the  febrile  paroxysms  treated  syraptomatically. 


XXin.    TRENCH  FEVER 

Definition, — An  acute  infection,  with  a  short  period  of  fever,  followed 
by  a  second  rise  or  by  two  or  t^ree  or  more  paroxysms  of  one  or  two  days' 
duration.    The  organism,  as  yet  unknown,  is  transmitted  through  the  louse. 

ffistAiy. — The  disease  was  first  recognized  in  1915  during  the  War.  As 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  prevalent  in  civil  life  only  a  brief  description  is 
necessary. 

Syuptoms. — The  disease  usually  seta  in  acutely  with  chilliness,  headache, 
and  general  pains,  the  latter  sometimes  of  great  severity.  The  fever  is  \isually 
not  high  and  of  two  or  three  days'  duration.    After  an  afebrile  period  one  or 
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more  recarrences  lastitig  for  one  or  two  days  are  very  characteristic.  In  some 
instances  the  fever  lasted  for  four  or  five  days.  The  greatest  complaint  was 
of  tender  shins.  As  a  rule  there  was  no  swelling  or  redness,  and  the  pain 
was  ueually  most  marked  at  night.  The  course  of  the  fever  and  the  tender 
shins  are  the  two  most  important  aids  in  diagnosis.  Many  cases  were 
regarded  at  first  as  influenza.  There  is  no  speciBc  treatment.  Complete 
rest  is  important  and  ace^lsalicylic  acid  sometimes  relieved  the  pain.  A  local 
application  of  a  saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  sometimes  gave 
relief. 

XZIV.    AOITTE  ULOEBATIVE  0ONJUNOTIVITI8 
TBANSBHTTXD  FBOM  BABBITO 

In  the  United  States  there  is  a  disease  of  rodents,  particularly  in  rabbits, 
the  ground  squirrels,  guinea-pigs  and  rats,  characterized  by  enlargement 
of  the  lymph  glands,  and  features  suggestive  of  plague;  but  the  organism 
was  isolated  by  McCoy  and  Chapin  and  shown  to  be  the  Bacterium  tularense, 
which  is  possibly  transmitted  by  files.  Man  is  sometimes  affected,  and 
'  Wherrey  reported  two  cases  charact«rized  by  acute  ulcerative  conjunctivitis, 
enlargement  of  the  pre-auricular  and  cervical  glands,  fever  and  great  debility. 
Both  of  the  patients  bad  been  cutting  up  wild  rabbits  in  preparation  for 
cooking. 

XXV.    SIX  (SZVEN)  DAT  7SVES. 

This  is  described  by  Bogers  as  occurring  in  the  seaports  in  India;  it  is 
nnconunon  in  the  tropics  and  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  variety  of  dengue.  An 
organism  of  the  colon  group  has  been  isolated  from  the  blood.  The  disease 
begins  suddenly,  the  temperature  shows  marked  remissions,  skin  rashes  are 
common,  usually  a  blotchy  erythema,  sometimes  with  petechia.  It  terminates 
on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  by  criEie,  and  when  the  date  of  onset  is  known  the 
defervescence  may  be  predicted  within  a  few  hours.  Bogers  shows  that  the 
disease  is  common  in  India,  and  it  was  described  by  Deakes  in  1911-12  in 
the  Canal  Zone. 
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DISEASES  DUE  TO  PHYSICAL  AGENTS 

I.    aUNflTBOKE;  HZAT  EXHAUSTION 

(Insolation,  Thermic  Fever,  Siriasis) 

Seflnition. — ^Under  these  tenns  are  compriged  certain  maQifestationB  fol- 
loviag  exposure  to  excessive  heat,  of  which  thermic  fever  or  BunBtroke,  heat 
exhanstion,  and  heat  cramps  are  the  common  forms. 

Hiatory. — It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  recognized  diseases.  The  case  of  the 
SOD  of  the  Shnnammite  woman  (2  Kings,  IV)  is  perhaps  the  oldest  on  , 
record.  The  Arabians  called  the  symptome  due  to  excessive  heat  "Siriasis," 
after  SiriuB  the  Dog  Star.  Cardan  recognized  it  in  the  sixteenth  century  and 
thought  it  Was  apoplexy  due  to  heat — morbus  attonitus.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  Boerhaave  regarded  it  as  phrenitis.  It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth 
century  that  the  Anglo-Indian  surgeons  and  the  physicians  of  the  United 
States  gave  us  a  full  knowledge  of  the  different  affections  due  to  excessive 
heat  Various  classifications  have  been  suggested,  but  two  chief  forma  are 
everywhere  recognized — heat  exhaustion  and  thermic  fever  or  sunstroke — to 
which  Edsall  added  the  remarkable  heat  cramps  which  occur  in  persons 
working  under  very  high  external  temperatures. 

Distribation. — Sunstroke  occurs  in  the  tropics  and  in  temperate  regions 
during  protracted  heat  waves.  It  is  very  common  in  the  Atlantic  Coast 
cities  of  the  United  States  during  the  hot  spells  of  summer.  Heat  exhaustion 
is  frequently  met  with  in  conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  sunstroke 
takes  place,  and  it  is  not  infrequent  in  the  engine-rooms  of  large  steamships, 
less  often  in  foundries.  In  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  35  years  (to  1913)  there  were 
20  deaths  and  33  invalided  on  account  of  heat  prostration  (Fiske), 

Heat  Exlutoation. — In  the  tropics  and  in  temperate  regions  during  pro- 
tracted heat  waves  many  persons  become  depressed  physically  and  are  unable 
to  work  or  take  nourishment.  In  children  the  condition  is  very  often  asso- 
ciated with  gastro-intestinal  disturbances  and  fever.  The  true  heat  ^ncope 
is  specially  seen  in  persons  who  have  not  been  in  good  health  or  who  are  in- 
temperate. The  heat  may  be  that  of  the  sun  or  artificial  heat,  as  in  the 
engine-rooms  of  steamers.  The  symptoms  begin  with  giddiness,  nausea,  an 
uncertain,  staggering  gait;  there  is  pallor,  the  pulse  is  small,  the  heart's 
action  weak,  the  respirations  rapid,  and  the  patient  may  quickly  become 
unconscious.  Muscular  spasms,  often  painful,  are  common.  Externally  the 
body  may  be  clammy,  with  sweat,  but  as  a  rule  the  rectal  temperature  is 
decreased.  In  the  axilla  it  may  be  as  low  as  95°  or  96°  F.  From 
slight  attacks,  such  as  are  seen  in  steamships,  the  patients  recover  rapidly 
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when  brought  on  deck;  in  other  cases  the  unconBciousiiees  may  end  in  deep 
coma  and  death. 

nierinio  Favar. — This  is  more  common  in  men  than  in  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  is  principally  seen  in  pereone  who  work  in  very  high  external  tem- 
peratnres,  and  who  are  too  heavily  clad,  or  who  are  addicted  to  alcohol.  In 
India  regiments  on  the  march  are  not  infrequently  attacked.  It  is  more  com- 
mon in  Europeans  than  in  the  dark  races,  but  in  the  United  Statea  negroea 
are  often  attacked. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Rigor  mortis  occurs  early.  PutrefaetiTe  changes 
may  come  on  with  great  rapidity.  The  venous  engorgement  is  extreme, 
particularly  in  the  cerebrum.  This  left  ventricle  is  contracted  (Wood)  and 
the  right  chamber  dilated.  The  blood  is  usually  fluid;  the  lungs  are  intensely 
congested.    Parenchymatous  changes  occur  in  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

Syhptoub. — The  patient  may  be  struck  down  and  die  within  an  hour, 
with  symptoms  of  heart-failure,  dyspncea,  and  coma.  This  form,  sometimes 
known  as  the  asphyxial,  occurs  chiefly  in  soldiers  and  is  graphically  described 
by  Farkes.  Death  indeed  may  be  almost  inttantaneoua,  the  victims  falling  as 
if  struck  upon  the  head.  The  more  usual  form  comes  on  during  exposure, 
with  pain  m  the  head,  dizzinees,  a  feeling  of  oppression,  and  sometimes  nausea 
and  vomiting.  Visual  disturbances  are  common,  and  a  patient  may  have 
colored  vision.  Diarrhoea  or  frequent  micturition  may  supervene.  Insensi- 
bility follows,  which  may  be  transient  or  which  deepens  into  a  profound 
coma.  The  patients  are  usually  admitted  to  hospital  in  an  unconscious  state, 
with  the  face  flushed,  the  skin  hot,  the  pulse  rapid  and  full,  and  the  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  107°  to  110°  F.,  or  even  higher.  The  breathing  is  labored 
and  deep,  sometimes  stertorous.  tJsually  there  is  complete  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  but  twitchings,  jactitation,  or  very  rarely  convulsions  may  occur.  The 
pupils  may  at  first  be  dilated,  but  by  the  time  the  patients  are  admitted 
to  hospital  they  are  (in  a  majori^)  extremely  contracted.  Fetechiie  may  be 
present  upon  the  skin.  In  the  fatal  cases  the  coma  deepens,  the  cardiac  pulsa- 
tions become  more  rapid  and  feeble,  the  breathing  becomes  hurried  and  shallow 
and  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type.  The  fatal  termination  may  occur  within 
twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  Favorable  indications  are  the  return  of 
consciousness  and  a  fall  in  the  fever.  The  recovery  in  these  cases  may  be 
complete.  In  other  instances  there  are  remarkable  after-effects,  the  most  con- 
stant of  which  is  a  permanent  inability  to  bear  high  temperatures.  Such 
patifflita  become  very  ilneasy  when  the  thermometer  reaches  80°  F.  in  the 
shade.  Loss  of  the  power  of  mental  concentration  and  failure  of  memory  an 
troublesome  sequele.  Such  patients  are  always  worse  In  the  hot  weather. 
Occasionally  there  are  convulsions,  followed  by  marked  mental  disturbance. 
Dercum  has  described  peripheral  neuritis  as  a  sequence. 

Kany  observers  have  called  attention  to  a  fever  in  the  tropics  which  lasts 
for  a  few  days,  with  no  special  symptoms  other  than  those  of  pyrexia  and 
weakness.  This  may  be  simply  heat  exhaustion.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  it  may  be  mistaken  for  malaria  or  mild  typhoid  fever. 
John  Guit^ras,  who  has  unrivalled  knowledge  of  tropical  affections,  regards 
theae  conditions  as  directly  due  to  prolonged  high  external  temperatures. 

DuoHone.-^It  is  rarely  diEBcult  to  distinguidi  thermic  fever  from  the 
malignant  t^pet  of  malaria  and  from  the  various  other  forms  of  coma.    The 
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diagnosis  in  heat  exhaustton  or  thermic  fever  is  readily  made.  lo  the  one 
the  ekio  is  moist,  pale,  and  cool,  the  pulse  email  and  soft,  and  consciousnese 
may  remain  till  near  the  end ;  whereas  in  the  other  there  is  high  feTer  with 
early  unconscioueneHs. 

Frognosib. — In  the  old,  the  infirm,  and  alcoholic  subjects  the  mortalitrr 
during  a  very  hot  wave  may  be  as  high  as  30  or  40  per  cent  In  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  the  death-rate  varies  very  much  in  different  seasons. 

Treatment. — In  heat  exhaustion  stimulants  should  be  given  freely,  and 
if  the  temperature  is  below  normal  the  hot  bath  should  be  used.  Ammonia 
may  be  given  if  necessary.     In  thermic  fever  the  indications  are  to  reduce 


CHABT  XIJ.--CA8B  or  SUNSTBOKK  Tkkatid  bt  tbb  Icb-bath;  BacoTsaT. 

the  temperature  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Bubbing  the  body  with  ice  was  prac- 
tised at  the  New  York  Hospital  by  Darrach  in  1857,  and  is  an  excellent  proce- 
dure to  lower  the  temperature  rapidly.  The  wet  or  ice  pack  or  the  bath  may 
be  used.  Ice-water  enemata  may  also  be  employed.  In  the  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  those  of  intense  asphyxia,  an^  in  which  death  may  take  place  in 
a  few  minutes,  free  bleeding  should  be  practised,  a  procedure  which  saved  Weir 
Mitchell  when  a  young  man.  For  the  convulsions,  chloroform  should  be  given 
at  once.  Of  other  remedies,  the  antipyretics  have  been  employed,  and  may  be 
given  when  there  is  any  special  objection  to  hydrotherapy,  for  which,  however, 
they  cannot  be  substituted. 

Heat  Crampi. — Persons  who  use  the  muscles  while  exposed  to  a  very  high 
temperature  are  liable  to  attacks  of  severe  cramp.  The  condition,  which  has 
been  described  very  thoroughly  by  Edsall,  occurs  principally  in  stokers  in  the 
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furaace-Tooma  of  eteameliips  asd  in  workers  in  iron  foundries.  The  spasms 
occur  spontaneoosl;,  chiefly  in  the  muscles  of  the  calves,  the  arms,  and  some- 
times  in  the  abdomen ;  they  are  often  of  great  intensity  and  very  painful.  A 
movement,  preesnre,  or  any.  stimulus,  as  electricity,  may  send  the  muscle  into 
spaam  at  once.  In  addition  to  ordinary  cramps  Uiere  are  sometimes  iibrillary 
contractionB.  The  attacks  may  last  for  from  13  to  34  hours  and  are  followed 
by  muscular  sorenees  and  sometimes  by  great  weakness. 


n.    OAISSON  DISEASE 

{Compressed  Air  Disease;  Diver's  Paralysis) 

Definition. — A  disease  of  caisson  workers  and  divers,  due  to  a  saturation 
of  the  tissues  with  nitrogen  under  the  increased  pressure.  If  the  decompressioD 
takes  place  quickly,  a  too-rapid  escape  of  the  nitrogen  as  bubbles  into  the  blood 
causes  air  embolism. 

Sistory. — The  French  writers,  Bucquoy,  Foley,  and  Bert,  first  studied  thq 
disease.  Leyden  recognized  the  anatomical  changes.  A.  H.  Smith  and  others 
in  the  United  States  contributed  important  papers,  and  the  studies  of  Haldane, 
Leonard  Hill,  and  Boycott  have  thrown  light  upon  the  etiology  and  means 
of  prevention. 

Etioloify. — The  cases  are  met  with  chiefly  in  workers  in  caissons  and  tun- 
nels and  in  divers.  "The  higher  the  pressure  and  the  shorter  the  period  of 
decompression  the  greater  is  the  risk"  (Hill).  In  caissons  the  pressure  is 
rarely  30  to  35  pounds,  but  in  the  St.  Louis  bridge  the  pressure  reached  as 
high  as  45  to  50  pounds.  Divers  go  down  to  20  fathoms  with  a  pressure  of 
53  pounds;  the  record  depth  attained  by  divers  is  SIO  feet  (Hill).  The  dis- 
ease may  also  occur  in  very  deep  mines. 

In  building  the  St.  Louis  bridge  across  the  Mississippi,  among  353  workers 
there  were  50  cases  of  paralysis  and  14  deaths.  In  constructing  the  East  Ri^er 
tnnnels  in  New  York,  among  10,000  men  employed  there  were  3,692  cases. 
Twenty  fatal  cases  occurred,  with  symptoms  of  nausea,  vomiting,  rapid  pros- 
tration and  paralysis. 

Fathol<^. — To  Hoppe-Seyler,  Bucquoy,  and  Paul  Bert  we  owe  a  rational 
explanation  of  the  disease.  During  compression  the  blood  passing  through 
the  lungs  becomes  saturated  with  nitrogen,  which  is  carried  to  the  tissues  until 
the  whole  body  is  saturated.  "The  mass  of  blood  is  about  5  per  cent,  of 
the  body,  and  the  capacity  of  the  tissues  to  dissolve  N  is  estimated  by  Boycott 
as  35  times  that  of  the  blood — in  a  fat  man  considerably  more"  (Hill).  With 
active  work  it  does  not  take  long  to  effect  complete  saturation.  During  de- 
compression the  process  is  just  the  reverse.  "The  blood  gives  up  N  to  the 
alveolar  air  and  returns  to  the  tissues  for  more.  Those  organs  in  which  the 
circulation  is  rapid  will  yield  up  their  N  quickly,  and  those  with  a  sluggish 

circulation  slowly and  at  the  end  of  decompression  a  condition  may 

be  set  up  in  which  the  slow  tissues  still  hold,  say  3  per  cent,  of  N,  while  the 
blood  can  dissolve  only  1  per  cent.  Herein  we  have  a  danger  of  bubbles 
forming"  (Hill).  The  nitrogen  in  the  body  fluids  begins  to  dissolve  out  as 
aoon  as  the  prettsure  is  lowered,    lliis  is  only  harmful  if  the  nitrogen  separates 
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in  the  farm  of  bafaUes.  Theae  nay  fonn  in  the  Uood,  ia  the  xjnonnl  fluid  6f 
ibe  }owti,  mnd  ia  the  nervoos  lyBtem.  Ae  s  rale  a  very  n^ad  reduilioo  in 
fieeean  tnuet  occur  before  tfae  formation  of  the  bniddeB  CoUowb.  fizperimen- 
tadly  all  the  ^ymptome  can  Iw  produced  in  goats,  and  the  spinal  cord  may 
ooDtain  nnmeroos  air  emboli,  JHus  waa  &e  aDattmical  leeion  deternuned  by 
Leyden,  vbo  found  fissuring  and  laceration  of  tfae  cord,  vhich  explains  tke 
paraplegia.  Pulmonary  air  emlx^ain  also  occnn  and  ia  TCsponsible  for  certain 
featurea.  In  an  analyBis  of  gSB  from  the  right  heart,  Erdman  found  80  per 
cent,  of  N  and  20  per  cent,  of  COj. 

Symptoms. — Within  from  half  aa  hour  bo  one  hour  after  leaving  the 
caisson,  the  patient  may  have  headache,  giddiness  and  feel  faint,  symptoms 
which  may  pass  off  oi^  leave  no  further  trouble.  In  otiier  instances  the 
patients  have  severe  pains  in  the  estremities,  usually  the  legs  and  the  abdo- 
mei,  sometimes  associated  with  nausea  and  vomiting — attacks  which  the 
-workmen  usually  speak  of  as  "the  bends."  The  pains  may  be  of  the  greateat 
tntenaty  and  associated  witb  giddiness  and  vomiting.  The  paralysis,  vstnlly 
of  the  legs,  comes  on  rapidly,  and  varies  in  degree  from  a  slight  paralysis  to 
complete  loss  both  of  motion  and  sensation,  li^is  occurred  in  lo  per  cent,  of 
A.  H.  Smith's  cases  and  in  61  per  cent,  of  the  St.  Loois  cases.  Monoplegia 
and  hemiple^a  are  rare.  In  extreme  instances  the  attacks  resemble  apoplexy ; 
the  patient  rapidly  becomes  comatose  and  deatti  occurs  in  a  few  hours.  The 
paraplegia  may  be  permanent,  but  in  slight  cases  it  gradually  disappears  and 
Tecovery  may  be  complete.  Late  resolting  features  are  spinal  ooid  changes, 
chronic  arthritis  and  deafness. 

Fropkylazia. — The  only  safeguard  is  a  gradnid  decompression,  which 
obviates  the  risk  of  rapidly  setting  free  the  nitrogen  from  the  tissues.  Hol- 
dane  and  hie  colleagues  introduced  what  they  call  the  "Stage  Method," 
which  is  now  widely  adopted  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  For  work  in 
very  high  pressures  the  shifts  should  be  ^ort,  not  more  than  two  honio. 

I^reatment — The  caisson  workers  fonnd  very  early  that  tfae  best  remedy  for 
*tbe  bends"  was  immediate  recompression,  and  Andrew  H.  Smitfa  of  New 
York  introduced  a  medical  air>Iock  for  the  Brooklyn  bridge  workers.  The 
workers  should  live  and  sleep  not  far  from  the  works,  whoe  such  an  air- 
lock should  be  provided  for  immediate  treatment.  Cases  with  severe  symp- 
toms may  be  saved  by  recompression.  Hot  fomentations,  massage  and  hypo- 
dermics of  morphia  may  be  necessary  for  the  extreme  pains. 


m.    MOUNTAIN  IIOKNIBS 

Seflnition. — An  illness  associated  with  adaptation  to  low  atmospheric 
pressures,  characterized  by  cyanosis,  nausea,  headache,  intestinal  distnrhances, 
hyperpniea  and  sometimes  fainting. 

Pathology. — The  symptoms  are  directly  referable  to  want  of  oxygen  pro- 
duced by  the  diminished  pressure  of  tfae  atmosphere.  Haldane,  Dou^oa  and 
Henderson  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  process  of  accommodation  in  * 
five  weeks'  residence  at  the  top  of  Pikers  Peak.  After  acclimatization  the 
symptoms  above  mentioned  disappeared,  but  dyspntea,  blueness  and  periodic 
breathing  are  apt  to  follow  exertion.    The  alveolar  carbon  dioxide  preeaare  was 
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reduced  from  about  40  nun.  to  abotrt  87  mm.  Coring  rest,  which  cotrttsptmSeS 
fo  an  ihcrerae  of  afcotft  SO  pei"  cent  in  the  ventilation  of  the  luOg  alveoli.  TMs 
procesa  of  aCcoltimo<tatton  i«  itssociated  trith  a  rdmaricable  inefease  in  the  red 
bfood'  corpnatlee  anii  hsmogfobin  to  120  to  150  per  cent.  These  authors 
conclude  that  the  acclimatization  ia  largely  due  to  inci^ased  secretory  activity 
of  the  aTveoIaf  epithelium,  to  the  greater  Itmg  ventilation  and  to  the  iBcreSsed 
bsmoglobis  production. 

The  Sstitfftance  fcfiown  as  "Aviators*  gicknees"  also  invoFwa  the  pi^len* 
of  a  ioff  b&tometrtc  presBure.  The  pressure  of  the  oxygen  in  the  arterial 
blood  itt  high  attStudes  may  be  higher  tiian  in  the  alveolar  air.  Active  secftiion 
df  oxy^  occurs  in  the  lungs ;  that  is  the  pOBB&ge  of  oxygen  rs  accelerbted  and 
this  fipparentfy  has  d  setective  action.  Tlrere  is  a  tendency  to  brsdyeardia  in 
aviators  after  a  sudden  descent,  which  is  probably  a  part  of  a  vagobulbar 
syndrome. 

Bymptomi. — The  symptoms  just  given,  which  are  the  most  important,  pass 
away  gradually,  but  may  return  on  exertion.  "In  feeble  persons  the  heart's 
action  may  be  weak  and  intermittent,  and  syncope  may  follow  any  effort. 
Whymper  in  the  ascent  of  Chimborazo  at  a  height  of  16,000  feet  had  head- 
ache, fever,  gasping  respiration  and  great  weakness.  Nausea,  vomiting,  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose,  ringing  in  the  ears  and  palpitation  are  not  infrequent  symp- 
toma. 

IV.  aAS  FOisoNmo 

Carbon  Monoxide. — Acute  cases  of  poisoning  with  illuminating  gas  are 
comparatively  common.  The  frequency  of  chronic  gas  poisoning  is  difficult 
to  state.  In  occupations  about  furnaces  in  many  trades  and  in  mining  (carbon 
monoxide  derived  from  the  explosive)  there  are  possibilities  of  poisoning. 
The  chief  effect  of  the  carbon  monoxide  is  to  displace  the  oxygen  from  the 
oxyheemoglobin  and  so  reduce  the  oxygen-carrying  function. 

The  main  symptoms  are  a  general  feeling  of  illness,  headache,  vertigo, 
nausea  and  vomiting,  and  marked  muscular  weakness,  If  the  dose  is  large 
the  subject  becomes  drowsy  and  then  unconscious.  Muscular  twitchings  and 
convulsions  often  occur.  At  this  stage  the  respiration  is  usually  rapid,  the 
pulse  is  rapid  also,  and  usually  weak.  Cyanosis  is  marked,  accompanied  by  a 
peculiar  redness  of  the  skin.  The  blood  has  a  bright  red  color.  Pulmo- 
nary complications  are  important,  particularly  broncho-pneumonia,  and  any 
of  them  may  appear  some  time  after  the  poisoning.  A  great  variety  of  nervous 
sequels  have  resulted,  neuritis,  tremor,  paralyses,  etc. 

In  chronic  poisoning,  headache,  vertigo,  nausea,  weakness  and  sometimes 
mental  disturbance  are  common.  The  diagnosis  is  rarely  in  doubt  in  the  acute 
cases.  The  odor  of  the  breath  may  be  characteristic  and  the  spectroscopic  test 
ia  positive. 

The  treatment  consists  in  removal  from  the  poisoned  atmosphere,  free  ose 
of  oxygen  with  artificial  respiration  in  some  form,  free  venesection  with  trans- 
fusion of  blood  or  the  administration  of  salt  solution  subcutaneously.  Active 
fitimulation  should  be  given  when  necessary. 

Carbon  Bisulphide. — This  is  used  to  treat  india  rubber  and  poisoning  may 
occnr.     Headadie,  vertigo,  insomnia  and  depression  are  common.     Subse- 
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quentlj  areas  of  ancsBtheEia  may  occur  and  panestheeias  of  various  kinds. 
Vision  and  taste  may  both  ehoVr  changes.  A  great  variety  of  symptoins  from 
distiiTbance  of  the  nervous  system  results  and  organic  nervous  diseases  may 
be  closely  simulated.  Prophylactic  measures  are  usually  successful  and  the 
treatment  is  symptomatic. 

Qas-poisoning  in  War. — Our  interest  is  now  concerned  with  the  after-effects 
in  those  who  were  gassed.  Several  posaihilities  exiet.  {!)  The  psychical  result 
is  a  factor  in  some  cases,  but  time  should  help  the  majority  of  them.  (S)  Actual 
damage  to  the  respiratory  tract.  Some  show  this  but  the  exact  effects  are  dlfiB- 
eult  to  estimate;  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  are  the  most  important 

(3)  Changes  in  the  respiratory  exchange  whidi  may  be  a  permanent  result. 

(4)  There  is  no  evidence  that  there  ia  any  increased  liabili^  to  tuberculosis. 
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THE  INTOXICATIONS 

L    AL0OHOLI8H 

(a)  Aonte  Alooholiam. — ^When  a  large  quantity  of  alcobol  is  taken,  the 
influence  is  chieflj  on  the  nervous  system,  and  is  manifested  in  moscular  inco- 
ordination, mental  disturbance,  and,  finally,  narcosis.  The  individual  pre- 
sents a  flushed,  sometimes  slightly  cjanosed  face,  the  pulse  is  full,  respira- 
tions deep  but  rarely  stertorous.  The  pupils  are  dilated.  The  temperature 
is  frequently  below  normal,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to 
cold.  Perhaps  the  lowest  reported  temperatures  have  been  in  cases  of  this 
sort.  An  instance  is  on  record  in  which  the  patient  on  admission  to  hospital 
had  a  temperature  of  24°  C.  (ca.  75°  F.),  and  ten  hours  later  the  temperature 
had  not  risen  to  91°  F,  The  unconsciousness  is  rarely  so  deep  that  the  pa- 
tient cannot  be  roused  to  some  extent,  and  in  reply  to  questions  he  mutters 
incoherently.  Muscular  twitchings  may  occur,  but  rarely  convulsions.  The 
breath  has  a  heavy  alcoholic  odor.  The  respirations  may  be  slow;  in  one 
case  they  were  only  six  in  the  minute. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  yet  mistakes  are  frequently  made.  Persons 
are  brought  to  a  hospital  1>y  the  police  supposed  to  be  drunk  when  in  reality 
they  are  dying  from  apoplexy.  Too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised,  and  the 
patient  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  In  some  instances  the  mis- 
take has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  person  who  has  been  drinking  heavily 
has  been  stricken  with  apoplexy.  In  this  condition  the  coma  is  usually  deeper, 
stertor  is  present,  and  there  may  be  evidence  of  hemiplegia  in  the  greater 
flaccidity  of  the  limbs  on  one  aide.  The  diagnosis  will  be  considered  in  the 
section  upon  unemic  coma. 

Dipsomania  is  a  form  of  acute  alcoholism  seen  in  persons  with  a  strong 
hereditary  tendency  to  drink.  Periodically  the  victims  go  "on  a  spree,"  bnt 
in  the  intervals  they  are  entirely  free  from  any  craving  for  alcohol. 

(h)  Chronic  Alooh(dism. — In  moderation,  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  may  be 
taken  throughout  a  long  life  without  impairing  the  general  health. 

The  poisonous  effects  of  alcohol  are  manifested  (1)  as  a  functional  poison, 
as  in  acute  narcosis;  {2)  as  a  tissue  poison,  in  which  its  effects  are  seen  on  ■ 
the  parenchymatous  elements,  particularly  epithelium  and  nerve,  producing 
a  slow  degeneration,  and  on  tiie  blood  vessels,  causing  thickening  and  ulti- 
mately fibroid  changes;  and  (3)  as  a  checker  of  tissue  oxidation,  since  the  alco- 
hol is  consmned  in  place  of  the  fat.  This  leads  to  fatty  changes  and  some- 
times to  a  condition  of  general  steatosis. 

The  chief  effects  of  chronic  alcohol  poisoning  may  be  thus  summarized : 

Nervov3  System. — Functional  disturbance  is  common.     Unstesdiness  of 
the  muscles  in  performing  any  action  is  a  constant  feature.    The  tremor  is 
387 
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beet  eeen  in  the  haodB  and  m  the  tongue.  The  ment&l  processeB  may  be  doll, 
particularly  in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  transact 
any  bitsinees  until  he  1ms  had  hie  accustomed  stimulant.  Irritability  of  tem- 
per, forgetfulneee,  and  a  change  in  the  moral  character  of  the  individual 
gradually  come  on.  The  judgment  ie  seriously  impaired,  the  will  enfeebled, 
and  in  the  final  stages  dementia  may  (nperrene.  An  interesting  combination 
of  symptoms  in  chronic  alcoholics  is  characterized  by  peripheral  neuritis,  loss 
of  memory,  and  pseudo-reminiBcencea — ^that  is,  false  notions  as  to  the  patient's 
position  in  time  and  space,  and  fabulous  explanations  of  real  occurrences. 
The  peripheral  neuritis  is  not  always  present;  there  may  be  only  tremor  and 
jactitation  of  the  lips,  and  thickness  of  the  speech,  with  visual  hallucinations. 
The  mental  condition  was  described  by  Jackson  and  by  Wilks.  Korsakoff 
speaks  of  it  as  a  psychosis  polyneuritica,  and  the  symptom-complex  is  some- 
times called  by  his  name.  The  relation  of  chronic  alcoholism  to  insanity  has 
been  much  discussed.  It  is  one  of  the  important  elements  in  the  strain  which 
leads  to  mental  breakdown.  Epilepsy  may  result  directly  from  chronic  drink- 
ing. It  is  a  hopeful  form,  and  may  disappear  entirely  with  a  return  to  habits 
of  temperance. 

There  is  a  remarkable  condition  in  chronic  alcoholism  termed  "wet  brain," 
in  which  a  heavy  drinker,  who  may  perhaps  have  had  attacks  of  delirium 
tremens,  begins  to  get  drowsy  or  a  little  more  befuddled  than  usual;  gradually 
the  stupor  deepens  until  he  becomes  comatose,  in  which  state  he  may  remain 
for  weoks.  There  may  be  slight  fever,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  paralysis,  and 
no  optic  neuritis.  The  urine  may  be  normal.  The  lumbar  puncture  yields 
a  clear  fluid,  but  under  high  pressure.  In  one  patient  who  died  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  there  were  the  anatomical  features  of  a  serous  meningitis. 

N'o  characteristic  changes  are  found  in  the  nervouB  system.  Hemorrhagic 
pachymeningitis  is  not  very  uncommon.  There  are  opacity  and  thickening  of 
the  pia-aracbuoid  membranes,  with  more  or  less  wasting  of  the  convolutions. 
These  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  chronic  alcoholism,  but  are  found  in  old 
persons  and  in  chronic  wasting  diseases.  In  the  very  protracted  cases  there 
may  be  chronic  encephalo-meningitis  with  adhesions  of  the  membranes.  Finer 
changes  in  the  uervc-cells,  their  processes,  and  the  neuroglia  have  been  de- 
scribed.   The  alcoholic  neuritis  will  be  considered  later. 

Digestive  System. — Catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  the  most  common  symptom. 
The  toper  has  a  furred  tongue,  heavj-  breath,  and  in  the  morning  a  sensation 
of  sinking  at  the  stomach  until  he  has  had  Ms  dram.  The  appetite  is  usu- 
ally impaired  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  In  beer-drinkers  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  is  common. 

Alcohol  produces  deJinite  changes  in  the  liver,  ]  wading  ultimately  to  the 
various  forms  of  cirrhosis.  In  Welch's  laboratory  J.  Friedenwald  caused 
typical  cirrhosis  in  rabbits  by  the  administration  of  alcohol.  The  effect  is  a 
primary  degenerative  change  in  the  liver-cells.  A  special  vulnerability  of  the 
liver-cells  is  necessary  in  the  etiology  of  alcoholic  cirrhosis.  There  are  cases 
in  which  comparatively  moderate  drinking  for  a  few  years  has  been  followed 
by  cirrhosis;  on  the  other  hand,  the  livers  of  persons  who  have  been  steady 
drinkers  for  thirty  or  forty  years  may  show  only  a  moderate  grade  of  sclerosis. 
For  years  before  cirrhosis  develops  heavy  drinkers  may  present  an  enlarged 
and  tender  liver,  with  at  times  swelling^of  the  spleen.     With  the  gastric  and 
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hepatic  disordera  the  facies  often  becomes  very  characteristic.  The  vennlea 
of  the  dieekB  and  nose  are  dilated;  the  latter  becomes  enlarged,  red,  and  may 
present  the  condition  known  as  acne  rosacea.  The  eyes  are  watery,  and  eon- 
junctiTse  hypenemic  and  sometimes  bile-tinged. 

The  heart  and  arteries  in  chronic  topers  show  degenerative  changes,  and 
alcoholism  is  a  factor  in  causing  arterio-sclerosie.  Steell  pointed  out  the  fr»- 
qaency  of  cardiac  dilatation  in  these  cases. 

Kidneys. — The  influence  of  chronic  alcoholism  upon  these  organs  is  by  no 
means  so  marked.  According  to  Dickinson  the  total  of  renal  disease  is  not 
greater  in  the  drinking  class,  and  he  holds  that  the  effect  of  alcohol  on  the 
kidneys  has  been  much  overrated.  Formad  directed  attention  to  the  fact  tbat 
in  a  large  proportion  of  chronic  alcoholics  the  kidneys  are  increased  in  size. 
The  Guy's  Hospital  statistics  support  this  statement,  and  Pitt  notes  that  in 
43  per  cent,  of  the  bodies  of  hard  drinkers  the  kidneys  were  hypertrophied 
without  showing  morbid  change.  A  granular  kidney  may  result  indirectly 
through  the  arterial  changes. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  ■alcohol  was  in  some  way  antagonistic  to 
tuberculous  disease,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  and  chronic  drinkers  are  much 
more  liable  to  both  acute  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  probably  alto- 
gether a  question  of  altered  tissue-soil,  the  alcohol  lowering  the  vitality  and 
enabling  the  bacilli  to  develop  and  grow  more  readily. 

(o)  Belirinm  tremena,  an  incident  in  chronic  alcoholism,  results  from  the 
long-continued  action  of  the  poison.  The  condition  was  first  accurately 
described  early  in  the  19th  century  by  Sutton,  of  Greenwich,  who  had  numerous 
opportunities  for  studying  the  different  forms  among  sailors.  One  of  the 
most  careful  studies  of  the  disease  was  made  by  Ware,  of  Boston.  A  spree  in 
a  temperate  person,  no  matter  how  prolonged,  is  rarely  if  ever  followed  by 
delirium  tremens;  but  in  the  case  of  an  habitual  drinker  a  temporary  excess 
may  bring  on  an  attack  or  it  follows  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  alcohol.  An 
accident,  a  sudden  shock,  or  an  acute  infiammation,  particularly  pneumonia, 
may  determine  the  onset.  It  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  drinkers  admitted 
to  hospitals  for  injuries,  especially  fractures,  and,  as  this  seems  most  likely 
to  occur  when  alcohol  is  withdrawn,  it  is  well  to  give  such  patients  a  moderate 
amount  of  alcohol.  At  the  outset  of  the  attack  the  patient  is  reetless  and 
depressed  and  sleeps  badly;  after  a  day  or  two  the  characteristic  delirium  sets 
in.  The  patient  talks  constantly  and  incoherently ;  he  is  incessantly  in  motion, 
and  desires  to  go  out  and  attend  to  some  imaginary  business.  Hallucinations 
of  sight  and  hearing  develop.  He  sees  objects  in  the  room,  such  as  rats  or 
mice,  and  fancies  that  they  are  crawling  over  his  body.  The  terror  inspired 
by  these  imaginary  objects  is  great  and  the  patients  need  to  be  watched  con- 
stantly, for  in  their  delusions  they  may  jump  out  of  the  window  or  escape. 
Auditory  hallucinations  are  not  so  common,  but  the  patient  may  complain  of 
hearing  animals  or  the  threats  of  imaginary  enemies.  There  is  much  mus- 
cular tremor;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick  white  fur  and  is  tremulous. 
The  pulse  is  soft,  rapid,  and  readily  compressed.  There  is  usually  fever,  but 
the  temperature  rarely  registers  above  102°  or  103".  In  fatal  cases  it  may 
be  higher.  Insomnia  is  a  constant  feature.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  in 
favorable  cases  the  restlessness  abates,  the  patient  sleeps,  and  improvement 
gradually  sets  in.     The  tremor  persists  for  some  days,  the  hallucinaticau 
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gradually  disappear,  and  the  appetite  returoB.  In  more  seriouB  cases  the  in- 
somnia persists,  the  delirium  is  inceBsant,  the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent 
and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry,  the  prostration  extreme,  and  death  takes  place 
from  gradual  heart-failure. 

Some  regard  mania  a  potu  as  a  distinct  form  in  which  the  onset  is  sudden 
and  the  patients  are  very  violent,  but  ballucinationB  and  terror  are  rare. 

There  is  a  condition  termed  acute  hailucinosis,  in  which  auditory  halluci- 
nations are  marked,  orientation  is  retained,  and  the  mental  disturbances  are 
filed.  Ideas  of  persecution  are  common.  There  are  intermediate  forms  be- 
tween this  and  the  ordinary  delirium  tremens. 

DiAONOSiB.— The  clinical  picture  can  scarcely  be  confounded  with  any 
other.  Cases  with  fever  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis.  The  most  conunoo 
error  is  to  overlook  some  local  disease,  such  as  pneumonia,  or  an  injury,  as 
a  fractured  rib,  which  in  a  chronic  drinker  may  precipitate  an  attadt  of 
delirium  tremens.  In  every  instance  a  careful  examination  should  be  made, 
particularly  of  the  lungs.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  severer  forms, 
particularly  the  febrile  cases,  congestion  ot  the  bases  of  the  lungs  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Another  point  to  be  borne  iu  mind  iB  the  fact  that  pneu- 
monia of  the  apex  may  he  accompanied  by  similar  delirium. 

FfioaNOSis. — Recovery  takes  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  in  pri- 
vate practice.  In  hospital  practice,  particularly  in  large  city  hospitals  to  which 
debilitated  patients  are  taken,  the  death-rate  is  higher.  Gerhard  states  that  of 
1,241  cases  admitted  to  the  Thiladelphia  Hospital  121  proved  fatal.  Recur- 
rence is  frequent,  indeed,  the  rule,  if  the  drinking  is  kept  up. 

Treatment — Acute  alcoholism  rarely  requires  any  special  measures,  as  the 
patient  sleeps  off  the  effects  of  the  debauch.  In  the  case  of  profound  alco- 
holic coma  it  may  be  advisable  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  and  if  collapse  symp- 
toms occur  the  limbs  should  be  rubbed  and  hot  applications  made  to  the  body. 
Should  convulsions  supervene,  chloroform  may  be  carefully  administered.  In 
the  acute,  violent  alcoholic  mania  the  hypodermic  injection  of  apomorphia. 
one-eighth  of  a  grain  (0.008  gm.),  is  usually  very  effectual,  causing  nausea 
and  vomiting,  and  rapid  disappearance  of  the  maniacal  symptoms. 

Chronic  alcoholism  is  a  condition  very  difficult  to  treat,  and  once  fully 
established  the  habit  is  rarely  abandoned.  The  most  obstinate  cases  are  those 
with  marked  hereditary  tendency.  Withdravral  of  the  alcohol  is  the  first 
essential.  This  is  most  effectually  accomplished  by  placing  the  patient  in  an 
institution,  in  which  he  can  be  carefully  watched.  The  absence  of  temptation 
in  institution  life  is  of  special  advantage.  For  the  sleeplesBness  the  bromides 
or  hyoscine  may  he  employed.  Quinine  and  strychnine  in  tonic  doses  may  he 
given.  Prolonged  seclusion  in  a  suitable  institution  is  in  reality  the  only 
effectual  means  of  cure.  When  an  hereditary  tendency  exists  a  lapse  into  the 
drinking  habit  is  almost  inevitable. 

In  delirium  tremens  Qie  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  and  carefully 
watched  night  and  day.  The  danger  of  escape  in  these  cases  is  very  great,  as 
the  patient  imagines  himself  pursued  by  enemies  or  demons.  Flint  mentions 
the  case  of  a  man  who  escaped  in  his  nightclothes  and  ran  barefooted  for  fif- 
teen miles  on  the  frozen  ground  before  he  was  overtaken.  The  patient  should 
not  be  strapped  in  bed,  as  this  aggravates  the  delirium;  sometimes,  however,  it 
may  be  necessary,  in  which  case  a  sheet  tied  across  the  bed  may  be  enfficient. 
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and  this  ia  certainly  bett«r  than  violent  reBtraint  bj'  three  or  four  men.    Alco- 
hol ehould  be  withdrawn  at  once  anless  the  pulse  ia  feeble. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  disease  which,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  nms  a 
course  tery  slightly  inSuenced  by  medicine.  The  indications  for  treatment 
are  to  procure  sleep  and  to  support  the  strength.  In  mild  cases  half  a  dram 
(2  gm.)  of  bromide  of  potassium  combined  with  tincture  oi  capsicum  may  be 
given  every  three  hours.  Chloral  is  often  of  great  service,  and  may  be  given 
without  hesitation  unless  the  heart's  action  is  feeble.  Good  results  sometimes 
follow  the  hypodermic  use  of  hyoscine  (gr.  1/100,  0,00065  gm.).  Opium  must 
be  used  cautiously.  A  special  merit  of  Ware's  work  was  the  demonstration 
that  on  an  expectant  plan  of  treatment  the  percentage  of  recoveries  was  . 
greater  than  with  the  indiscriminate  use  of  sedatives,  which  had  been  in 
vogue  for  many  years.  When  opium  is  indicated  it  should  be  given  as 
morphia,  hypodermically.  The  effect  should  be  carefully  watched,  and,  if 
after  three  or  four  quarter-grain  doees  have  been  given  the  patient  is  still 
restless  and  excited,  it  is  be^t  not  to  push  it  farther.  Repeated  doses  of  trional 
(grs,  XV,  1  gm.)  every  four  hours  may  be  tried.  Lambert  advises  ergotin  hypo-' 
dermically  in  both  the  acute  and  chronic  alcoholism.  With  acidosis  alkalies 
and  water  should  be  given  freely.  When  fever  is  present  the  tranquilizing 
effects  of  a  douche  or  bath  may  be  tried,  or  the  cold  or  warm  packs.  The 
large  doses  of  digitalis  formerly  employed  are  not  advisable. 

Careful  feeding  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cases.  Milk  and  concentrated  food  should  be  given  at  stated  intervals.  If 
the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  shows  signs  of  flagging,  alcohol  may  be  given  in 
combination  with  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 


n.    HOEPHU  HABIT 

Taken  at  first  to  allay  pain,  a  craving  for  the  drug  is  gradually  engendered, 
and  the  habit  in  this  way  acquired.  The  effects  of  the  constant  use  of  opium 
vary  very  much.  In  the  £ast,  where  opium-smoking  is  as  common  as  tobacco- 
smoking  with  us,  the  ill  effects  are,  according  to  good  observers,  not  very  strik- 
ing. Taken  as  morphia  and  hypodermically,  as  is  the  rule,  it  is  very  injurions, 
but  a  moderate  amount  may  be  taken  for  years  without  serious  damage. 

The  habit  is  particularly  prevalent  among  women  and  physicians  who  use 
the  hypodermic  syringe  for  the  alleviation  of  pain,  as  in  neuralgia  or  sciatica. 
The  acquisition  of  the  habit  as  a  pure  luxury  is  rare. 

SymptomB. — The  symptoms  at  first  are  slight  and  for  months  there  may  be 
no  disturbance  of  health.  There  are  exceptional  instances  in  which  for  a 
period  of  years  excessive  amounts  have  been  taken  without  deterioration  of  the 
mental  or  bodily  functions.  As  a  rule,  the  dose  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired 
sensation  has  gradually  to  be  increased.  As  the  effects  wear  off  the  victim 
experiences  sensations  of  lassitude  and  mental  depression,  accompanied  often 
with  slight  nausea  and  epigastric  distress,  or  even  recurring  colic,  which  may 
be  mistaken  for  appendicitis.  The  confirmed  opium-eater  usually  has  a  sallow, 
pasty  complexion.  Is  emaciated,  and  becomes  prematurely  gray.  He  is  restless, 
irritable,  and  unable  to  remain  quiet  for  any  time.  Itching  is  a  common 
symptom.     The  sleep  is  disturbed,  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  deranged, 
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Mid  exct^  vbm  ^raetl}'  \iader  Uk  miaeaoe  of  tfae  img  t^  mevtai  jonditacD 
is  one  of  depression.  Occtsionally  there  are  profuse  aveats,  whieth  iOMy  b^ 
preceded  by  cbiUs.  The  pupils,  except  when  under  tbe  diraet  influeaee  of 
the  drug,  are  dilated,  sometimes  unequal.  In  one  case  ther«  vmb  a  perewteat 
cedema  of  the  lege  without  sufficieoi  renal  cluuigee  or  aoiEmia  to  aooouot  for  it- 
Persons  addicted  to  morphia  are  inveterate  liars,  and  no  rdiaAce  vJiateT^  can 
htt  placed  upon  their  statements.  In  maay  instances  this  is  sot  ooofioed  to 
matters  relatiog  to  the  vice.  In  vojoen  the  syaiptoms  may  be  associated  vith 
those  of  pronounced  hysteria  or  i}eiiraE>tb«nia.  The  pnnctioe  auy  he  ewttismd 
for  au  indefinite  time,  usually  requiriog  iacreaae  is  the  4QBe  vntH  ulti- 
mately eoormotts  quantities  may  be  needed  to  obtain  the  desired  eCact. 
Finally  a  conditioa  of  asthenia  is  induced,  in  which  the  victim  faalMC  littk  or 
no  food  and  dies  from  the  extr«ne  bodily  debility.  An  increase  in  (he  dc«e 
is  not  always  necessary,  and  there  ar«  iutbituss  who  reach  the  point  of  aatis- 
factum  with  a  daily  amount  of  2  or  3  grains  of  morphia,  and  who  are  eb]^ 
to  carry  on  successfully  for  many  years  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  Tb^ 
'  may  remain  in  good  physical  condition,  and  indeed  often  loolr  ruddy. 

Treatment. — Tbe  treatment  is  extremely  difficult,  and  can  rar«Jy  be  auc- 
oessfuUy  carried  out  by  the  general  practitioner.  Isolation^  Efystematic  fae^i^, 
and  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  drag  are  the  essential  elcraenti.  A«  a  ml^ 
the  patients  must  be  under  control  in  an  institution  and  should  be  in  bed  for 
the  first  ten  days.  It  is  best  in  a  majority  of  oases  to  r«dace  the  miTrphia 
gradually.  The  sufferings  of  the  patients  are  usually  very  great,  more  particu- 
larly the  abdominal  pains,  sometimes  nausea  and  romiting,  and  tbe  distreesing 
restlessness.  Usually  within  a  wfiek  or  ten  days  the  opium  may  be  entirely 
withdrawn.  In  all  cases  the  pulse  should  be  carefully  watched  and,  if  feeble, 
the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  and  digitalis  should  be  given.  For  the  extreme 
restlessness  a  hot  bath  is  serviceable.  The  sleeplessness  is  the  most  distressing 
symptom,  and  various  drugs  may  have  to  be  resorted  to,  particularly  hyoscine 
and  Bulphonal  and  sometimes,  if  th«  insomnia  persists,  morphia  itseU. 

It  ic  essential  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  to  be  certain  that  tbe  patient  haa 
no  means  of  obtaining  morpbia.  Even  under  tbe  favorable  circumstancea  of 
seclusion  in  an  institution  and  constant  watching,  patienta  may  practise  de^ 
ception.  After  an  apparent  cure  the  patients  are  only  too  apt  to  lapse  into 
the  habit. 

The  condition  is  one  which  has  beoome  so  common,  and  is  ao  much  on 
the  increase,  that  physicians  should  exercise  tbe  utmost  caution  in  prescrib- 
ing morphia,  particularly  to  female  patients.  Under  no  circumstances  ahoubl 
a  pafient  be  allowed  to  use  the  hypodermic  syringe,  and  it  is  even  safer  not 
to  intrust  this  dangerous  instrument  to  the  hands  of  the  nurse. 

Heroin. — Of  recent  years  the  use  of  heroin  has  increased  in  the  United 
gtates.  This  addiction  seems  less  serious  than  morphinism;  it  requiru  the 
»ame  treatment 

m.    LEAD  POISOHINa 

(Plumbism,  Sattimism) 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  widespread,  particularly  in  the  lead  industries 
and  among  plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers.     In  1916  there  were  60  deaths 
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Kb  Gs^acd  «ad  Wales,  «f  -wtikh  S5  were  due  to  vccuptftiiHitl  poinaiBLg.  Is  tbe 
TTnited  SUtes  it  is  not  eaey  to  get  accuate  Atatistioe.  la  ^  i<e^iltnrt3oB  ana 
there  were  147  deaths  in  1917.  Alice  Hamilton  repeott  3SS  cases  wi<l^  16 
deaths  in  23  wtiite  lead  factories  during  the  16  men^s  to  May  1, 1911.  The 
BMtal  18  intjodaced  into  the  systen  in  raaoy  {onoB.  Miners  aaaajly  eecape,  but^ 
those  engaged  ia  ttte  tmeltit^  of  lead-oree  are  often  atta^ced.  Aaimi^B  iu  -bbe 
net^borhood  of  smettiog  famacee  have  KuSeiied  with  the  disease,  and  even 
the  Urds  that  feed  on  the  berries  in  the  neighborh«od  may  be  affected.  Mm 
engaged  in  the  white-lead  factories  are  particularly  prone  to  ^HBAim.  Am- 
dental  poistming  may  «ome  in  many  ways;  most  ootamonly  by  driDking  water 
vH<A  has  passed  throng  lead  pipei  or  been  rtored  in  lead-HB«d  dfrijems. 
Tfnes  aad  cider  wh4<^  contain  acids  ^fukJcly  becone  oostanrinated  ie  oontmet 
"With  lead.  It  was  the  fregueccy  of  oolic  !n  oertani  of  the  cider  dlstncti  of 
I>eTondiii«  which  gave  the  naaie  of  Devintdrire  oc4k,  as  the  frefoeocy  of  It 
ia  Poitou  gave  the  name  <olica  Picionwm.  Among  the  innumerable  sources 
of  accideotal  poisoning  ony  he  mcnticHied  milk,  varioae  sorte  of  bevemges, 
hair  dyte,  fake  teetii,  and  thread.  A  few  cases  have  followed  the  rc^entmn 
of  lead  ballets  in  gun-fhot  wounds.  Given  medicinally,  lead  rar^y  causes 
poisoning,  but  we  had  in  the  Johns  Hopkim  Hospital  four  cases  following  tiw 
aae  of  lead  and  opium  pitte  for  dysentery,  of  which  cause  Miller  collected  many 
easee  from  the  literature.  It  has  followed  the  use  of  Emplasb'um  Diathylon 
to  produce  abortion,  knd  there  is  a  case  reported  in  an  infant  from  the  applica- 
tios  of  lead-water  on  the  mother's  nipples.  One  ^ain  ereiy  three  hours  for 
ftree  days,  and  two  grains  erery  three  hours  for  one  day,  haw  camed  signs 
of  poisoning.  A  serious  outbreak  of  lead-poiaoning  occurred  in  Iliiladelphia, 
owing  to  adulteration  of  a  baking-powder  with  ehixtmate  of  lead,  used  to  give 
a  yelk)w  tint  to  the  cakee. 

AH  ages  are  attacked,  but  children  are  relatively  less  liable.  The  largest 
number  of  cases  occur  between  ^irty  and  forty.  According  to  Oliver,  females 
are  more  susceptible  than  males.  They  are  much  more  quickly  brought  under 
its  influence,  and  in  an  epid^nic  in  which  a  thousand  cases  were  invt^ved  the 
proportion  of  females  to  males  was  four  to  one.  Miscarriage  is  common,  and 
tt  is  rare  for  a  woman  working  in  lead  to  carry  a  child  to  term.  It  also 
destroys  the  reproductive  power  in  man. 

The  lead  gains  entrance  through  the  lungs,  the  digestive  organs,  or  the 
akin.  Poisoning  may  follow  the  use  of  cosmetics  containing  lead.  Through 
ttie  lungs  it  is  freely  absorbed.  The  chief  channel,  according  to  Oliver,  is  Ae 
digestive  system.  It  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  and  shin,  and  is 
present  in  the  urine  of  lead-workers.  The  susceptibility  is  remarkably  varied. 
The  symptoms  may  be  manifest  within  a  month  of  enposure.  On  ttie  other 
hand,  Tanquerel  (des  Planches)  met  with  a  case  in  a  man  who  had  been  a 
lead-worker  for  fifty-two  years.  E.  K.  Hayhnrst  examined  100  painters,  in 
not  one  of  whom  were  there  symptoms  of  acute  plumbism  hut  70  showed  in 
mrying  degrees  symptoms,  signs,  or  after-effects  of  chronic  plumbism;  a  lead- 
line on  the  gums  was  present  in  19  cases. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — Small  quantities  of  lead  occur  in  the  body  in  health, 
J.  J.  Putnam's  reports  show  that  of  160  persons  not  presenting  symptoms  of 
lead-poisoning  traces  of  lead  occurred  in  the  urine  of  36  per  cent.  Of  264 
deaths  in  persons  subjects  of  plumbism  33  were  due  to  an  encephalopathy,  43 
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to  DephritiB,  47  to  cerebral  hemorrhage,  43  to  paralysis,  44  to  lead  poiBoniog,' 
38  to  tuberculosis,  and  40  to  various  maladies,  pneumonia,  heart  disease, 
aneurism,  etc.     (Legge). 

In  chronic  poisoning  lead  is  found  in  the  various  organs.  The  affected 
muscles  are  yellow,  fatty,  and  fibroid.  The  nerves  present  the  features  of  a 
peripheral  degenerative  neuritie.  The  cord  and  the  nerve-roots  are,  as  a  rule, 
uninvolved.  In  the  primary  atrophic  form  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior 
boms  are  probably  implicated.  In  the  acute  fatal  cases  there  may  be  the  moat 
intense  enteio-colitis. 

Symptoma. — Acute  Fohm. — We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  accidental  or 
suicidal  cases,  which  present  vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  collapse 
symptoms.  In  workers  in  lead  there  are  several  manifestations  which  follow 
a  short  time  after  exposure  and  ael;  in  acutely.  There  may  be,  in  the  first 
place,  a  rapidly  developing  anaamia.  Acute  neuritis  has  been  described,  and 
convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  a  delirium,  which  may  be  not  unlike  that  produced 
by  alcohol.  '  There  are  cases  in  which  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are 
intense  and  rapidly  prove  fatal.  These  acute  forms  occur  more  frequently  in 
persons  recently  exposed,  and  more  often  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Da  Costa 
reported  the  onset  of  hemiplegia  after  three  days'  exposure  to  lead. 

Chbonio  Poisoning, — (a)  Blood  Changes. — A  moderate  grade  of  atuemia, 
the  so-called  saturnine  cachexia,  is  usually  present.  The  corpuscles  do  not 
often  fall  below  50  per  cent.  Many  of  the  red  cells  show  a  remarkable  granu- 
lar, basophilic  degeneration  when  stained  with  Jenner's  stain,  or  with  poly- 
chrome methylene  blue.  Qrawitz  first  demonstrated  their  presence  in  cases 
of  pernicious  aniemia,  and  Pepper  (tertius)  and  White  showed  that  they  were 
constantly  present  in  lead-poisoning.  Observations  by  Yaughan  and  others 
have  shown  that  such  granulations  are  found  in  the  blood  in  a  great  variety 
of  conditions,  even  in  normal  blood,  but  that  they  are  most  numerous  in 
lead-poisoning,  in  which  their  occurrence  in  large  numbers  is  of  value  in 
diagnosis.  Cadwalader  has  shown  the  constant  presence  of  nucleated  red 
blood-corpuscles  even  when  the  ansmia  is  of  very  slight  grade. 

(b)  The  blue  line  on  the  gums  is  a  valuable  indication,  but  is  not  in- 
variably present.  Two  lines  must  be  distinguished:  one,  at  the  margin  be- 
tween the  gums  and  teeth,  is  on,  not  in  the  gums,  and  is  readily  removed  by 
rinsing  the  mouth  and  cleansing  the  teeth.  The  other  is  the  characteristic 
blue-black  line  at  the  margin  of  the  gum.  The  color  is  not  uniform,  but  being 
in  the  papillee  of  the  gums  the  line  is,  as  seen  with  a  magnifying-glass,  inter- 
rupted. The  lead  is  absorbed  and  converted  in  the  tissues  into  a  black 
sulphide  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  tartar  of  the  teeth. 
The  line  may  form  in  a  few  days  after  exposure  (Oliver)  and  disappear  wjthin 
a  few  weeks,  or  may  persist  for  many  months.  Fhilipson  noted  the  occur- 
rence of  a  black  line  in  miners,  due  to  the  deposition  of  carbon. 

The  most  important  symptoms  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  are  colic,  lead- 
palsy,  and  the  encephalopathy.  Of  these,  the  colic  is  the  most  frequent.  Of 
Tanquerel's  cases,  there  were  1,317  of  colic,  101  of  paralysis,  and  73  of 
encephalopathy. 

(e)  Colic  is  the  most  common  symptom  of  chronic  lead-poisoning.  It 
is  often  preceded  by  gastric  or  intestinal  symptoms,  particularly  constipation. 
The  pain  is  over  the  whole  abdomen.     The  colic  is  usually  paroxysmal  and 
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relieved  by  preeeure.  There  is  often  between  the  paroxysme  a  dull,  heavy 
pain.  There  may  be  vomitiDg.  During  the  attack,  as  Riegel  noted,  the  pulw 
is  increased  in  tension  and  the  heart's  action  is  retarded.  Attacks  of  pain  with 
acute  diarrhoea  may  recur  for  weeks  or  even  for  three  or  four  years. 

Certain  of  the  cases  with  colic  may  present  the  features  of  an  acute  intra- 
abdominal inflammatory  condition.  A  case  may  be  admitted  to  the  surgical 
wards  with  a  diagnosis  of  appendicitis,  or  simulate  intestinal  obstruction. 
Localized  pain,  slight  fever,  and  moderate  teucocytosis  may  be  present.  The 
history,  the  presence  of  a  blue  line  on  the  gums,  and  the  blood  changes  are  of 
importance  in  diEFerential  diagnosis. 

(d)  Lead-palsy. -^ThiB  is  rarely  a  primary  manifestation.  Among  54 
cases  of  lead-piHsoning  treated  in  the  J.  H.  H.  and  dispensary  there  were 
30  cases  of  lead-paralysis  (H.  M.  Thomas).  The  upper  limbs  are  most  fre- 
quently affected.  In  26  eases  the  arms  alone  were  affected,  and  18  of  these 
showed  the  typical  double  wrist-drop.  In  7  the  right  arm  alone  was  involved, 
and  in  one  the  left.  In  4  cases  both  arms  and  legs  were  attacked.  The  onset 
may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  It  usually  occurs  without  fever.  In  its 
distribution  it  may  be  partial,  limited  to  a  muscle  or  to  certain  muscle  groups, 
or  generalized,  involving  in  a  short  time  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  and 
the  trunk.  The  muscles  most  used  are  often  attacked.  Madame  Dejerine- 
Klumpke  described  the  following  localized  forms:  (1)  Antebrachial  type, 
paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  wrist.  In  this  the  musculo- 
epiral  nerve  is  involved,  causing  the  characteristic  wrist-drop.  The  supinator 
loDgus  usually  escapes.  In  the  long-continued  flexion  of  the  carpus  there  may 
be  slight  displacement  backward  of  the  bones,  with  distention  of  the  synovial 
aheaths,  so  that  there  is  a  prominent  swelling  over  the  wrist  known  as 
Gmebler's  tumor.  (8)  Brachial  type,  which  involves  the  deltoid,  the  biceps, 
the  brachialis  anticus,  and  the  supinator  longus,  rarely  the  pectorals.  The 
atrophy  is  of  the  scapulo-humeral  form.  It  is  bilateral,  and  sometimes  follows 
the  first  form,  but  it  may  be  primary,  (3)  The  Aran-Duchenne  type,  in  which 
the  small  muscles  of  the  hand  and  of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences 
are  involved.  The  atrophy  is  marked,  and  may  be  the  first  manifestation. 
Mobius  has  shown  that  this  form  is  particularly  marked  in  tailors.  (4)  The 
peroneal  type.  According  to  Tanquerel,  the  lower  limbs  are  involved  in  the  ■ 
proportion  of  13  to  100  of  the  upper  limbs.  The  lateral  peroneal  muscles,  the 
extensor  communis  of  the  toes,  and  the  extensor  proprius  of  tJie  big  toe  are 
involved,  producing  the  steppage  gait.  (5)  Laryngeal  form.  Adductor 
paralysis  was  noted  by  Morell  Mackenzie  and  others  in  lead-palsy. 

Oeneralized  Palsies. — ^There  may  be  a  slow,  chronic  paralysis,  gradually 
involving  the  extremities,  beginning  with  the  classical  picture  of  wrist-drop. 
iiote  frequently  there  is  a  rapid  generalization,  producing  complete  paralysis 
in  all  the  muscles  of  the  parts  In  a  few  days.  It  may  pursue  a  course  like 
an  ascending  paralysis,  associated  with  rapid  wasting  of  all  four  limbs.  Such 
cases,  however,  are  very  rare.  Death  has  occurred  by  involvement  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Oliver  reports  a  case  of  Philipson's  in  which  complete  paralysis 
supervened.  In  one  patient  with  generalized  paralysis  this  began  in  the  legs 
after  but  two  weeks'  work  as  an  enameler.  It  spread  rapidly,  so  that  in  a 
little  over  a  week  he  was  bedridden,  and  on  admission  to  the  hospital  nearly 
every  muscle  below  the  neck  was  involved.    The  diaphragm  was  completely 
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paralyzed.  He  was  walking  about  when  be  left  the  hoepital,  thoogh  there  was 
etiU  lome  weakness.  D^erine-Elumpke  also  recogmzed  a  febrile  form  of  gen- 
eral paralysis  which  may  closely  resemble  the  snbacnte  spinal  paralysis  of 
Duchenne. 

There  la  also  a  primary  saturnine  muscular  atrophy  in  which  the  weak- 
ness and  wasting  come  on  together.  It  is  this  form,  according  to  Qowers, 
which  most  frequently  assumes  the  Aran-Duchenne  type. 

The  electri<!ftl  reactions  are  those  of  lesions  of  the  lower  motor  segment. 
The  reaction  of  degeneration  in  its  different  grades  may  be  present,  depending 
upon  the  severity.  TJsually  with  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  there  are  pains  in 
the  legs  and  joints.    Sensation  may,  however,  be  unaffected. 

(e)  The  cerebral  symptoms  are  numerous.  Seven  of  our  cases  showed 
marked  cerebral  involvement.  One  had  delusions  and  maniacal  excitement 
and  had  to  be  removed  to  an  asylum.  In  other  cases  there  occurred  transient 
delirium,  attacks  of  unconsciousnesB,  and  in  one  case  convulsions.  Optic 
neuritis  or  neuro-retinitis  may  occur.  Hysterical  symptoms  occasionally  occur 
in  girla.  Convulsiona  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  as  adult  the  possibility  of 
lead -poisoning  should  always  be  considered.  True  epilepsy  may  foUow  tha 
convulsions.  An  acute  delirium  may  occur  with  hallucinations.  The  patients 
may  have  trance-like  attacks,  which  follow  or  alternate  with  convulsions.  A 
few  cases  of  lead  encephalopathy  finally  drift  into  lunatic  asylums.  Tremor 
is  one  of  the  commonest  manifestations  of  lead-poisoning. 

(/)  ArteriO'ScUrosu. — Lead-workera  are  notoriously  subject  to  arterio- 
sclerosis with  contracted  kidneys  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  The  cases 
usually  show  distinct  gouty  depOBits,  particularly  in  the  big-toe  joint;  but 
in  the  irnit«d  States  acute  gout  in  lead-workers  is  rare.  According  to  Sir 
William  Boberts,  the  lead  favors  the  precipitation  of  the  crystalline  urates. 

Prflgnotls. — In  the  minor  manifestations  this  is  good.  According  to  GoW- 
ers,  the  outlook  is  bad  in  the  primary  atrophic  form  of  paralysis.  Convulsions 
are,  as  a  rule,  serious,  and  the  mental  symptoms  which  succeed  may  be  perma- 
nent.   Occasionally  the  wrist-drop  persists. 

Tnatmuit. — Prophylactic  measures  should  be  taken  at  all  lead-works,  but, 
unless  employees  are  careful,  poisoning  is  apt  to  occur  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  Cleanliness  of  the  bands  and  of  the  finger-nails,  fre- 
quent bathing,  and  the  use  of  respirators  when  necessary  should  be  insisted 
upon,  ^lien  the  lead  is  in  the  system  the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given 
in  from  6-  to  10-grgio  (0.3-0.6  gm.)  doaes  three  times  a  day.  For  the 
colic  local  applications  and,  if  severe,  morphia  may  be  used.  A  morning  purge 
of  magnesium  sulphate  may  be  given.  For  the  ansemia  iron  should  be  used. 
In  the  very  acute  cases  it  is  well  not  to  give  iodide,  as,  according  to  some 
writers,  the  liberation  of  the  lead  which  has  been  deposited  in  the  tissues  may 
increase  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  For  the  local  palsies  massage  and 
the  constant  current  should  be  used.  Bulletin  No.  9fi  (1£*I1)  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor,  Washington,  contains  an  elaborate  study  of  industrial  lead-poisoning 
in  Europe  by  Oliver,  and  of  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  by  Alice 
Hamilton  and  John  B.  Andrews. 
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IV.    BRASS  POISONINa 


Workers  in  brsss,  b  compound  of  copper  and  zinc,  tnd  in  bronze,  an  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin,  are  not  nearly  bo  subject  to  poisoning  as  workers  in  lead 
and  arsenic.  Brass  polishers  and  those  exposed  to  the  dust  have  the  hait 
etained  somewhat  green  and  there  is  often  a  slight  greenish  deposit  in  the 
teeth  and  gums.  It  is  said  that  there  may  be  a  green  tint  to  the  perspiration, 
even  after  a  thorongh  bath. 

The  dust  may  cause  an  itching  of  the  skin,  the  so-called  "brass  itch." 
The  fumes  arising  from  molten  brass  give  rise  to  very  peculiar  symptoms, 
the  so-called  "brass-workers'  ague,"  with  "smelters'  shakes"  and  "zinc  chills," 
not  an  uncommon  malady  among  the  outpatients  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital.  The  symptoms  are  an  acute  chill,  which  comee  on  some  hours  after 
exposare  to  the  molten  metal,  sweating  and  a  feeling  of  nausea ;  there  may 
be  vomiting,  great  thirst,  a  rapid,  feeble  pulse,  a  rise  of  temperature,  never 
high,  and  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  very  profuse  sweating.  The  entire 
attack  may  last  for  six  or  eight  hours,  or  the  patient  may  be  ill  for  a  day. 
Many  of  our  patients  need  to  say  that  they  were  more  liable  to  it  on  Monday, 
after  Sunday's  rest.  It  occurs  exclusively  in  the  brass  foundries  and  where 
zinc,  either  alone  or  with  an  alloy,  is  heated  to  boiling.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  workers  are  susceptible.  It  does  not  seem  to  impair  the  health  very 
much,  yet  it  is  notorious  how  short-lived  are  the  brass-workers  in  Birmingham. 
Hayhurat  has  shown  how  widely  spread  the  malady  is  among  the  workers  in 
zinc  in  the  United  States. 

In  treatment  ao  emetic  and  a  brisk  purge  may  give  relief.  The  drinking 
of  milk  and  taking  of  sodium  bicarbonate  are  advised. 


V.    AKSENIOAL  FOISONINO 

Aente  poisoning  by  arsenic  is  common,  particularly  by  Paris  green  and 
each  mixtures  as  "Bough  on  Bats,"  which  are  used  to  destroy  vermin  and 
insects.  The  chief  symptoms  are  intense  pain  in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  and, 
later,  colic,  with  diarrhtea  and  tenesmus ;  occasionally  the  symptoms  are  those 
of  collapse.  If  recovery  takes  place,  paralysis  may  follow.  The  treatment 
should  he  similar  to  that  of  other  irritant  poisons — rapid  removal  with  the 
stomach  pump,  the  promotion  of  vomiting,  and  the  use  of  milk  and  eggs. 
Moist  ferric  hydroxide  (half  an  ounce  of  Tct.  ferri  chloridi  in  a  glass  of  water 
and  add  magnesia  to  excess)  should  be  given  freely. 

Chronic  Aisemeal  Foiioiiing. — Arsenic  is  used  extensively  in  the  arts, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  papers,  artiiicia]  flowers,  and  in 
many  of  the  fabrics  employed  as  clothing.  The  glazed  green  and  red  papers 
osed  in  kindergartens  also  contain  arsenic.  It  is  present,  too,  in  many  wall- 
papers and  carpets.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  question,  as 
instances  of  poisoning  have  been  thought  to  depend  upon  wall-papers  and 
other  household  fabrics.  The  arsenic  compounds  may  be  either  in  the  form 
of  solid  particles  detached  from  the  paper  or  as  gaseous  volatile  bodies  formed 
from  arsenical  organic  matter  by  the  action  of  several  moulds,  notably  Peni' 
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cilivm  brevtcaule,  Mucot  mucedo,  etc.  (Gosio).  In  moieture,  and  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  60°  to  95°  F.,  a  volatile  compound  is  set  free,  probably 
"an  organic  derivative  of  arsenic  pentoxide"  (Sanger),  The  chronic  poison- 
ing from  fabrics  and  wall-papers  may  be  due,  according  to  this  author,  to  the 
ingestion  of  minute  continued  doses  of  this  derivative.  Contaminated  glucose, 
used  in  manufacturing  beer,  caused  a  widespread  epidemic  of  poisoning  at 
Manchester.  The  aseociated  presence  of  selenium  compounds  may  have  played 
a  part  in  the  production  of  the  poisoning  (Tunnicliffe  and  Rosenheim). 
Arsenic  is  eliminated  in  all  the  secretions,  and  has  been  found  in  the  milk. 
J.  J.  Futnatn  has  shown  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  traces  of  arsenic  in 
the  urine  of  many  persona  in  apparent  health.  The  effects  of  moderate  quan- 
tities of  arsenic  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  medical  practice.  In  chorea  and 
in  pemicione  anaemia  steadily  increasing  doses  are  often  given  until  the 
patient  takes  from  15  to  20  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  three  times  a  day. 
Flushing  and  hypemmia  of  the  skin,  pufliness  of  the  eyelids  or  above  the  eye- 
brows, nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcea  are  the  most  common  symptoms.  Bed- 
ness  and  sometimes  bleeding  of  the  gums  and  salivation  occur.  Id  the 
protracted  administration  of  arsenic  patients  may  complain  of  numbness  and 
tingling  in  the  fingers.  Cutaneous  pigmentation  and  keratosis  are  very 
characteristic,  and,  as  a  late  rare  sequence  of  the  latter,  epithelioma.  In 
chorea  neuritis  has  occurred,  and  a  patient  with  Hodgkiu's  disease  had  multiple 
neuritis  after  taking  5  iv  3  j  of  Fowler's  solution  in  seventy-five  days,  during 
which  time  there  were  fourteen  days  on  which  the  drug  was  omitted. 

In  the  Manchester  epidemic  nearly  all  cases  presented  signs  of  neuritia 
and  lesions  of  the  skin.  In  some  the  sensory  disturbances  predominated, 
in  others  the  motor,  the  individuals  being  unable  to  walk  or  to  use  their  hands. 
In  a  certain  number  there  was  muscular  incoordination,  resembling  that  of 
tabes  dorsalis.  Bapid  muscular  atrophy  characterized  some  cases.  In  not  a 
few  a  condition  of  erythromelalgia  was  present.  Occasionally  a  catarrh  of  the 
respiratory  and  alimentary  tracts  was  the  chief  feature.  Pigmentation,  kera- 
tosis, and  herpes  were  the  most  characteristic  cutaneous  manifestations. 

How  far  similar  symptoms  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  small  quantities  of 
arsenic  absorbed  from  wall-papers  and  fabrics  is  by  some  considered  doubt- 
ful That  children  and  adults  may  take  with  impunity  large  doses  for  months 
without  unpleasant  effects,  and  the  fact  of  the  gradual  establishment  of  a 
toleration  which  enables  Styrian  peasants  to  take  as  much  as  8  grains  of 
arsenious  acid  in  a  day,  speak  strongly  against  it.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Sanger  states,  we  do  not  know  accurately  the  effects  of  many  of  the  compounds  ' 
in  minute  and  long-continued  doses,  notably  the  arseuatee. 

Arsenical  paralysis  has  the  same  characteristics  as  lead-palsy,  but  the  legs 
are  more  affected  than  the  arms,  particularly  the  extensors  and  peroneal 
group,  so  that  the  patient  has  the  characteristic  steppage  gait  of  peripheral 
neuritis.  The  electrical  reaction  in  the  muscles  may  he  disturbed  before  there 
is  any  loss  of  power,  and  when  the  patient  is  asked  to  extend  the  wrist  fully  and 
to  spread  the  fingers  slight  weakness  may  be  detected  early. 

Treatment. — Active  elimination  by  the  bowels  and  kidn^B  is  advisable  and 
the  treatment  of  special  conditions  as  indicated. 
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VI.    FOOD  FOISONIHa 

There  may  be  "death  in  the  pot"  from  many  canses.  Food  poisoDS  mav 
be  endogenous  or  exogenous.  Those  articles  in  which  the  poieon  is  of  endoge- 
nous origin  can  scarcely  be  designated  as  foods.  The  poisonous  mushroom, 
for  example,  ia  often  mistaken  for  the  edible  form.  The  former  is  injurious 
because  it  normally  produces  a  highly  poisonous  all^aloid,  muscarine.  Cer- 
tain fish  also  produce  normal  physiological  but  toxic  products.  When  eaten 
by  mistake,  as  frequently  occurs  in  the  West  Indies  and  Japan,  these  fish  may 
cause  poisonous  symptoms.  The  exogenous  origin  of  food  poisons  is  by  far 
the  commonest.  Under  this  head  come  those  foods  which  are  rendered  poison- 
ous by  accidental  contamination  from  outside  sources.  Food  may  contain 
specific  organisms,  as  of  tuberculosis  or  trichinosis;  milk  and  other  foods  may 
become  infected  with  typhoid  bacilli,  and  so  convey  the  disease. 

Animals  (or  insects,  ae  bees)  may  feed  on  substances  .which  cause  their 
flesh  or  products  to  be  poisonous  to  man.  The  grains  used  as  food  may  be 
infected  with  fungi  and  cause  the  epidemics  of  ergotism,  etc.  Foods  of  all 
sorts  may  become  contaminated  with  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  the  products 
of  which  may  be  highly  poisonous. 

The  term  "ptomaine  poisoning"  has  been  popularized  to  such  an  estent  that 
it  is  used  synonymously  with  food  poisoning  but  true  ptomaine  poisoning  is 
very  rare.  The  term  ptomaine  was  introduced  by  the  Italian  chemist,  Sebni, 
to  designate  basic  alkaloidal  products  formed  in  putrefaction.  Mytilotoxin, 
found  in  poisonous  mussels,  is  of  this  class,  and  is  by  far  the  most  poisonous 
of  the  known  ptomaines. 

Among  the  more  common  forms  are  the  following: 

Xeat  Foiioning. — Outbreaks  of  disease  due  to  poisons  of  bacterial  origin 
or  due  to  chemical  changes  in  meat  are  not  uncommon.  Several  groups  of 
cases  have  been  recognized. 

(a)  From  the  colon  bacillus  or  the  typho-coli  group  of  organisms,  which 
occupy  a  position  intermediate  between  the  typhoid  and  colon  bacillus.  In 
severe  forms  symptoms  come  on  a  few  hours  after  eating  the  meat;  violent 
vomiting,  purging,  pains  in  the  abdomen  and  collapse  and  death  may  occur 
within  twenty-four  hours.  The  temperature  may  be  subnormal.  Individuals 
react  very  differently,  as  shown  in  the  remarkable  outbreak  investigated  by 
McWeeney  in  Limerick.  Among  73  cases  every  grade  of  severity  was  seen, 
from  severe  cholera  nostras  to  headache  with  slight  fever.  Indeed,  there  were 
cases  without  symptoms,  but  with  the  typhoid  blood  reaction. 

Some  of  these  cases  have  a  close  resemblance  to  paratyphoid  B  infection, 
and,  as  Durham  pointed  out,  the  bacilli  are  divisible  into  two  groups:  The 
Gaertner  type  (B.  enteritidis)  and  the  Aertryck  type.  The  organism  may  be 
isolated  from  the  stools,  rarely  from  the  bloodt  and  Uie  specific  s«iim  reactions 
.  are  found.    Carriers  have  been  the  source  of  infection  in  some  cases. 

The  important  matter  in  connection  with  this  type  of  poisoning  is  the 
unaltered  appearance  of  the  meat.  The  danger  seems  greatest  from  beef  and 
veal,  and  in  Germany  has  particularly  followed  the  use  of  meat  from  cattle 
ill  with  some  septic  or  diarrhceal  condition.  Fork  is  a  not  infrequent  cause 
in  Fugland,  and  severe  attacks  have  followed  the  eating  of  pork  pies. 
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(6)  Meat  poieoning  associated  with  putrefaction.  Here  alteratioiu  of  ap- 
pearance, of  smell  and  taste  are  nsnalTy  preset.  The  products  are  those  of 
protein  hydrolysis,  various  aromatic  compounds,  but  more  particularly* the 
bodies  kuown  as  putreecine,  cadaverine  and  e^sin.  How  far  these  bodies 
tliraisel'ves  8TB  reBpoDBihle  for  the  symptoms,  how  far  they  are  due  to  ikfectkttt 
with  associated  orgnnisms,  particularly  the  proteus  and  the  etiM  baeilR,  &ae 
not  been  definftely  settled.  Many  cases  of  food  poisoning  have  keen  reported 
as  due  to  proteus  aad  its  toxins.  This  organiBm  was  found  to  be  the  cause  of 
a  severe  outbreak  due  to  eating  potato  salad, 

(c)  Botulism. — Pbisoning  due  to  Bireilha  Bof-aft'niw.  The  orgt/mem  Was 
discovered  by  ran  Ermengem  in  a  ham,  the  eating  of  which  gave  riee  to  S^ 
cases  of  botuHsm.  Formerfy  regarded  as  exclua'vely  a  forai'  of  meat  poimaing*, 
it  has  beea  shown  by  Dietson  and  his  co-wwfcere  that  the  (osin  nwy  be  touwl 
in  vegetablff  producte,  espeeially  when  '"home-camQed."  The  eondition  is  * 
true  intoxication,  the  foxiu'  being  formed  in  the  food  and  absorbed  hy  the 
gastro-intestinal  tract  It  is  destroyed  by  hating  to  the  beiling  point.  The 
toxin  causes  marked  thrombus  formaiioa  both  in  arterites  and  veins  with- 
hypenemia  and  hEemorrbages  in  the  meninges  and  central  nervous  systeaii 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  rs  a  specific  accticm  on  die  nerve  gangfiou'  ceBs.  The- 
sympt«ms,  which  appear  in  from  four  to  thirty  hwirs,  are  weakness  disturb- 
ance of  vision,  diplopia  and  loss  of  accomnndation.  P^alysis  of  tive  eye 
muscles  is  eommon  and  any-  of  the  motor  cranial  nervea  may  be  involved. 
Vertigo  and  incoSrdination  are  common.  Sensation  remains  undiettirbed. 
Dryness  of  the  month  and  pharynx,  constriction  of  the  throat  with  liiffieirity 
in  speaking^and  swaHowing  follow.  There  is  obstinate  constipation.  In  fatal 
cases  death  occurs  in  from  four  to  eight  days  from-  cardiac  or  respiratory 
failure.  The  treatment  is  symptomatic;  l^e  stomach  should  be  wariied  and 
the  bowel's  emptied.    Water  should  be  given  freely. 

Gertain  game  birds,  particularly-  flie-  grouse,  are  poisonous  in  speeiri*  dis- 
tricts and  at  certain  seasons.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  mutton  and  lamb- 
have  thus  &T  not  been  implicated  as  a  CEruse  of  food  poisoning. 

Fohioninf  by  Kevt  F^dDi)ta.^~(a)  The  poisonous  effects  which'  foltbw 
Uie  drinking  of  milk  infected  with  saprophytic  bacteria  are  considered  in  the 
section  on  the  diarrhiea  of  infants. 

(6)  Cheese  Poisoning. — Various  milk  products,  ice  cream,  cuBtard',  and 
cheese,  may  prove  highly  poisonous.  In  one  epidemic  Vaughan  and  Novy 
isolated  from  cheese  a  substance  belonging  to-  the  poisonone  albumins,  and  in- 
an  extensive  iee-eream  epidemic  A'au^an  and  Perkins  found  in  the  ice  cream- 
a  highly  pathogenic  bacilluB,  but  its  toxin  has  not  been  separated.  The 
symptoms  are  those  of  acute  gastro-intestinaf  iTritation. 

Foiiming  b7  SBell-flili-  and'  VIA. — (a)  llfussd-  PtjisoTukg. — Bn^er  sep' 
arated  a  ptomaine — mytilotoxiu' — which  exists  chiefly  in  the  liver  of  the 
mussef.  The  observations  of  Schftiidtmann  and  Cameron  have  shown'  that  ^e' 
mussel  from  the  open  sea  only  becomes  poisonous  when  placed  in  fllthy  Waters;  - 

Dangerous,  even  iatal>  effects' may  fbllow  the' eating  of  either  raw  or  cooked 
mussels.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  an-  acute  poisonitig  with  profound  action- 
on  the  nervous  system,  and  vntfaout  gastro-intcstinal  m&nif^tatious.  There 
ate  numbness  and  coldness,  no  fever,  dilated  pupils,  and  rapid  pnlse ;  deattt' 
occurs  sometimes  within  two  hours  with  collapse  sjTnptoms.     In  an  epidettitC' 
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«t  WiUwlinBliafect,  GfimiMiy,  in  1880,  nineteen  persooe  wet«  attacked,  four 
of  Thom  died.  Salkow^  and  Bm^r  ia^tod  the  m^tHoioxiM  from  speci- 
mene  of  tbe  m'waele.  Pocsonini^  oocaeim»Uy  fc^ws  the  eating  of  ojetere 
vhidi  an  stale  nr  decomposed.    The  symptoms  «re  osuAlly  gastro-mteetinU. 

(b)  Fish  Poisermf. — There  are  two  distinct  Tarietaeg:  in  one  the  poison 
is  «  physiological  product  of  oertain  glands  of  the  6.A,  in  the  o4Jier  it  is  a 
product  of  biitcterial  growth.  The  salted  sturgeon  nsed  in  parts  of  Russik 
has  sontetimee  prond  fatal  to  large  numbers  of  persons.  In  the  middle  parts 
of  Europe  the  barii  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  poisonous,  producing  the  BO-<MUed 
"bm'ben^ckolerxi."  In  China  and  Japan  various  q>ecie8  of  the  tetrodan  are 
also  toxic,  sometimes  cansing  death  within  an  hour,  with  symptoms  of  iatmse 
distnrbnnce  of  tiie  nerwus  syston. 

Oxftin  and  VegetaUe  Food  Poisominf.- — (a)  Ergotism. — The  pr(4ooged  use 
of  meal  made  from  grains  contaminated  with  the  ergot  fungus  (ciavioeps  pur- 
purea) causes  a  series  of  symptoms  known  as  ergotism,  epidemics  of  which 
luve  prevailed  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Two  fomiH  of  this  chronic 
ergotism  are  described — the  one,  gangrenous,  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the 
flplmcelinic  acid,  the  other,  oonvnlsive  or  spasmodic,  is  due  to  the  comutin. 
In  the  former  gangrene  affects  the  extremities — usually  the  toes  and  fingers, 
lees  commonly  the  ears  uid  nose.  Preceding  the  onset  of  the  gai^rene 
there  are  usually  ansesthesia,  tingling,  pains,  spaBmodic  movements  of  the 
mnsclee,  and  gradual  blood  stasis  in  certain  vascular  territories. 

The  nervova  manifestations  are  very  remarkable.  After  a  prodromal  stage 
of  ten  to  fourteen  days,  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  weakness,  headache, 
and  tingling  sensations  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  perhaps  accompanied 
with  slight  fever,  symptoms  of  spasm  develop,  producing  cramps  in  the  mus- 
cles and  contractures.  The  arms  are  flexed  and  the  legs  aud  toes  extended. 
These  spasms  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days  and  relapses  are  fre- 
quent. In  severer  casee  epilepsy  develops  and  the  patient  may  die  in  cwivul- 
sions.  Mental  symptoms  are  common,  manifested  scHnetimes  in  a  prelimi- 
nary delirium,  but  more  commonly,  in  the  chronic  poisoning,  as  melancholia 
or  dementia.  Posterior  spinal  sclerosis  occurs  in  chronic  ergotism.  In  the 
interesting  group  of  29  cases  studied  by  Tuczek  and  Siemens  9  died  at  various 
periods  after  the  infection,  and  four  post  mortems  showed  degeneration  of  the 
posterior  columns.  A  condition  similar  to  tabes  dorsalis  is  gradually  pro- 
duced by  this  slow  degeneration  in  the  spinal  cord. 

(ft)  La^yrism  (Lupinosis). — An  affection  produced  by  the  use  of  meal 
from  varieties  of  vetches,  chiefly  the  Lathyras  sativm  and  L.  cicera.  The 
grain  is  popularly  known  as  the  chick-pea.  The  grains  are  usually  powdered 
and  mixed  with  the  meal  from  other  cereals  in  the  preparation  of  bread.  As 
early  as  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  noticed  that  the  use  of  flour  with  which 
the  seeds  of  the  Lathyrus  were  mixed  caused  stiffness  of  the  legs.  The  subject 
did  not  attract  much  attention  before  the  studies  of  James  Irving,  in  India, 
who,  between  1859  and  1868  in  several  communications,  described  a  form  of 
spastic  paraplegia  affecting  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  certain  regions  of 
India  and  due  to  the  use  of  meal  made  from  the  Lathynis  seeds.  It  also 
produces  a  spastic  paraplegia  in  animals.  The  Italian  observers  describe  a 
similar  form  of  paraplegia,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  Algiers.  The  condition 
is  that  of  a  spastic  paralysis,  involving  chiefly  the  legs,  which  may  proceed 
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to  complete  paraplegia.    The  ariUB  are  rarely,  if  ever,  affected.    It  is  evidently 
a  slow  sclerosis  due  to  the  influence  of  this  toxic  agent. 

(c)  Potato-poisoning. — Potatoes  contain  normally  a  very  small  amount 
(about  0.06  per  cent.)  of  the  poisonous  principle  solanin,  and,  under  certain 
circumstanceB,  may  contain  the  poison  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cause  grave 
disturhance.  The  increase  is  due  to  the  action  of  at  least  two  species  of 
bacteria,  B.  solaniferum  non-colorabile  and  B.  aolaniferum  cotorabile,  and 
occurs  in  those  tubers  which,  during  growth,  have  lain  partially  exposed  above 
ground,  and  in  those  which,  during  storage,  have  become  well  sprouted.  An 
extensive  outbreak  of  potato-poisoning  occurred  in  1899  in  a  German  regi- 
ment, fifty-six  members  of  which,  after  eating  sprouted  potatoes,  were  seized 
with  chills,  fever,  headache,  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  colic,  and  great  prostration. 
Many  were  jaundiced  and  several  collapsed,  but  all  recovered.  Samples  of 
the  remaining  potatoes  yielded  0.38  per  cent,  of  solanin,  and  this  would  in- 
dicate that  a  full  portion  must  have  contained  about  5  grains.      , 

(d)  The  "Vomiting  Sickness"  of  Jamaica  is  due  to  poisoning  by  spoiled 
ackees — the  fruit  of  Blighia  sapida.  Children  are  especially  susceptible;  the 
main  features  are  vomiting,  convulsions  and  coma;  the  average  duration  is 
twelve  hours;  the  death  rate  is  85  per  cent.  (Scott). 

Anaphylaxis. — Some  individuals  have  a  hyper-susceptibility  to  certain  pro- 
teins and  this  may  result  in  very  diverse  phenomena.  The  sehsitization  may 
be  natural  or  acquired  and  in  the  latter  case  may  be  due  to  absorption  from 
the  digestive  tract.  The  features  are  very  variable;  in  an  infant  susceptible 
to  cow's  milk  there  may  be  vomiting,  diarrhcea,  urticaria  or  erythema,  dyspnoea 
and  prostration  with  a  weak  and  rapid  pulse.  Some  chronic  skin  affections, 
such  88  eczema,  perhaps  psoriasis,  certain  forms  of  erythema  and  urticaria,  and 
some  cases  of  asthma  are  due  to  this  cause.  Milk,  eggs,  meat,  shell  fish,  straw- 
berries, etc.,  are  among  the  foods  concerned.  The  use  of  skin  tests  made  with 
the  isolated  protein  is  an  important  diagnostic  measure. 

Tmtment. — The  source  of  the  infection  must  be  ascertained  and  the  of- 
fending food  destroyed.  The  stomach  should  be  washed  out  and  the  bowels 
evacuated  by  a  brisk  saline  purge.  Saline  infusions,  hypodermic  cr  intra- 
venous, may  promote  the  elimination  of  the  toxins. 

In  the  cases  of  anaphylaris  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid  the  particular  food 
to  which  the  patient  is  sensitized.  Otherwise  an  immunity  may  be  obtained 
by  giving  very  minute  doses  of  the  protein  concerned,  insufficient  to  produce  a 
reaction,  and  gradually  increasing  the  amount.  Children  often  lose  the  hyper- 
pusceptibility  as  they  grow  older. 
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DEFICIENCY  DISEASES 

I    PBLLAORA 

Deflnition. — A  deficiency  disease,  with  periodical  manifestations  character- 
ized by  gastro-intestinal  disturbances,  skin  lesioos,  and  a  tendency  to  changes 
in  the  nervous  system. 

Hiitorioal. — The  disease  appears  to  have  been  endemic  in  Spain  by  1735 
and  the  first  description  is  by  Cazal  (1762).  who  named  it  mat  de  la  rosa. 
It  existed  in  Italy  in  1750  and  was  described  in  1771  by  FrapoUi,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  pellagra  (rough  skin).  By  the  eighteenth  century  it  had 
spread  over  northern  Italy  and  had  appeared  in  France  and  Roumania.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  there  have  been  sporadic  cases  in  the  United  States  for 
the  last  fifty  years, 

Distriliution. — The  disease  is  prevalent  in  parts  of  southern  Europe,  par- 
ticularly in  Italy  and  Boumania.  It  exists  in  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Egypt 
and  the  United  States,  in  the  southern  part  of  which  country  the  disease  baa 
spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  1917  there  were  3,666  deaths  in  the 
registration  area..  Better  diagnosis  can  hardly  explain  the  frequency,  as 
the  disease  is  so  striking  in  its  manifestations  that  many  cases  could  hardly 
be  ov^looked.  There  is  evidence  that  the  disease  is  to  some  extent  one  of 
particular  localities,  as  beri-beri ;  it  is  also  a  disease  of  the  country  more  than 
of  the  cities.  This  applies  particularly  to  Europe,  but  in  the  United  States 
many  towns  and  villages  show  a  number  of  cases.  As  regards  the  influence 
of  place,  the  number  of  cases  in  the  asylums  of  the  United  States  is  signifi- 
cant.   A  few  cases  have  occurred  in  England. 

Etiol(^. — There  are  two  main  views,  one  that  it  is  due  to  a  defect  in  the 
diet — a  lade  of  vitamines,  in  other  words,  a  deficiency  disease,  and  the  other 
that  it  is  due  to  infection  of  some  kind.  If  the  latter  be  the  case  the  infec- 
tions agent  is  apparently  not  conveyed  directly  from  person  to  person.  In 
the  Italian  institutions,  where  a  large  number  of  pellagrins  are  treated,  no 
attendant  hae  contracted  the  disease.  If  due  to  food  deficiency,  the  accused 
article  is  corn  (maize),  comparable  to  the  part  thought  to  be  played  by  rice 
in  beri-beri.  The  experiments  of  Qoldberger  and  Wheeler  support  the  dietetic 
view.  Eleven  prisoners  were  kept  on  ordinary  diet  from  February  4  to  April 
19,  1915,  from  which  date  until  October  31,  1915,  they  received  a  restricted 
diet  lacking  meat,  e^s,  milk,  beans,  peas  and  other  proteins.  The  food  was 
chiefly  maize,  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  brown  gravy,  syrup,  sugar  and  coffee — 
all  of  the  best  quality.  Within  five  months  six  of  the  eleven  volunteers  had 
dermatitis  said  by  experts  to  be  pellagra. 

AoK. — The  disease  occurs  at  any  age,  but  the  majority  of  cases  are  be- 
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tweeu  tweuty  aud  forty  yearg.  As  regards  races,  the  negro  is  more  susceptible 
than  the  white,  and,  in  reference  to  ses,  womeD  are  apparently  sligbtty  more 
susceptible  than  men. 

Occupation. — In  Europe  the  disease  is  almost  confined  to  laborers  of  the 
poorer  claeses,  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  United  States. 

Season. — The  disease  occurs  particularly  in  the  spring  and  sometimes  in 
the  autumn,  both  in  its  onset  and  recurrences. 

Patholon^. — There  is  nothing  characteristic  in  the  morbid  anatomy.  In 
the  acute  cases  there  may  be  atrophy  of  the  walla  of  the  intestines,  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  internal  organs  and  changes  in  the  nervous  system.  The 
alterations  in  the  cord  are  fairly  constant  There  is  degeneration  of  the  lat- 
eral columns  in  the  dorsal  region  and  of  the  posterior  columns  in  the  cervical 
and  dorsal  regions.  In  the  brains  of  patients  with  mental  deterioration 
atrophy  of  the  cerebrum  is  found. 

Symptoms. — These  vary  markedly  in  severity,  usually  appearing  in  the 
spring  and  sometimes  in  the  autnmn.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  recur- 
rence, and  with  each  succeeding  attack  more  damage  is  done,  particularly  td 
the  nervous  system.  The  onset  is  usually  in  the  spring  with  indefinite  symp- 
toms, such  as  weakness,  headache,  and  depression, 

DrOESTivE  Tract. — Disturbance  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  usually  an  early 
symptom.  In  the  mouth  there  may  be  sensations  of  heat,  with  loss  of  taste. 
Stomatitis  is  common,  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  red,  ulcers  may  appear 
and  the  epithelium  is  stripped  off,  leaving  a  raw  surface  so  that  chewing  is 
painful.  Anorexia,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  common;  there  is  also  diarrhcea, 
sometimes  dysentery,  often  severe  and  accompanied  by  pain,  the  stoole  being 
serous  or  bloody.    It  may  alternate  with  constipation. 

Skin. — The  erythema  usually  begins  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and  at 
first  resembles  an  ordinary  sunburn.  There  may  be  puffy  swelling.  The  af- 
fected areas  are  symmetrical  and  sharply  defined  as  a  rule,  extending  above 
the  wrist  and  down  to  the  last  finger  joint.  The  face,  neck  and  feet  may  be 
affected  in  the  same  way.  The  process  may  not  advance  any  further,  the 
skin  becomes  darker  and  desquamates,  after  which  some  pigmentation  remains. 
In  other  cases  vesicles  and  bullre  form,  containing  serum  or  pus.  These  dry 
gradually,  with  the  production  of  fissures.  After  drying  and  desquamation 
the  skin  may  have  a  dry  appearance  and  a  deep  red  color.  With  repeated 
attacks  the  skin  may  become  indurated,  thickened  and  dark  in  color;  later 
atrophy  and  thinning  may  follow.  Exposure  to  the  sun  may  have  an  influence 
on  the  eruption,  but  is  not  the  cause.  The  erythema  occurs  sometimes  on  pro- 
tected parts. 

Nervous  Ststeh. — Headache  and  vertigo  are  common.  Mental  featnres 
are  often  marked,  among  which  are  confusion,  dullness,  lassitude,  irritability, 
feelings  of  anxiety  and  depression,  change  in  the  disposition,  and  hallucina- 
tions of  sight  and  hearing.  These  may  progress  to  profound  depression  and 
ultimately  to  dementia.  Mania  occurs  sometimes  and  suicidal  tendencies  are 
not  uncommon.  The  symptoms  due  to  changes  in  the  cord  vary  with  the 
lesion.  A  spastic  condition,  disturbances  of  sensation,  paralysis  of  the  sphinc- 
ters, or  loss  of  the  reflexes  of  the  legs  may  be  found. 

The  blood  shows  no  special  features  beyond  those  of  a  secondary  anemia. 
The  temperature  is  usually  normal  except  in  some  of  the  acute  casea. 
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OlinlMl  Toiqu- — Tfa«  disease  oocura  in  tvo  main  forms,  an  acut«  and  a 
chronic  recurrent  form.  In  the  acute  form  there  are  fever,  marked  prostra- 
tion, severe  diarrhcea,  delirium  or  stupor  and  a  rapid  downward  course.  Death 
may  occur  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  onset.  These  cases  seem  to  be  more  fre- 
quent in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe.  Id  the  chronic  form  the  mani- 
feetations  are  not  severe,  but  tend  to  recur  each  year,  and  each  attack  leaves 
the  patient  in  a  worse  condition.  There  is  always  the  tendency  to  mental  de- 
terioration which  occurs  in  fully  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Death  occurs  from 
exhanstion  and  cachexia,  or  some  intercurrent  disease.  Fortunately,  succeed- 
ing attacks  are  not  necessarily  more  severe  than  the  preceding  ones.  There 
are  instances  of  this  form  persisting  for  twenty-five  years.  Cases  without 
the  akin  lesions — pellagra  sine  pellagra — ^have  been  described. 

Dupioiia. — A  typical  case  offers  no  difficulties,  hut  in  the  absence  of  the 
skin  lesions  considerable  difficulty  may  be  experienced.  Scurvy  might  give  dif- 
ficulty, but  the  absence  of  the  other  features  of  pellagra  should  be  conclusive. 
Skin  lesions  of  the  nature  of  erythema  might  canse  confusion,  but  the  absence 
of  the  general  features  removes  doubt.  The  study  of  the  stools  differentiates  it 
from  sprue.  The  psychical  features  might  suggest  general  paresis,  but  the 
skin  lesions  and  digestive  disturbance  should  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  The 
acute  cases  might  be  mistaken  for  various  infections,  but  the  erythema  and 
gastro-intestinal  features  should  prevent  this. 

Prognosis. — In  the  United  States  the  outlook  is  regarded  as  serious,  if  not 
as  regards  death,  certainly  as  regards  ultimate  recovery.  In  Europe,  where 
the  disease  has  esieted  for  a  long  time,  the  prognosis  is  more  favorable,  and 
in  Italy  in  some  years  the  mortality  was  only  4  per  cent.  In  cases  with  acute 
features  or  fever  the  prognosis  is  grave  and  signs  of  severe  toxiemia  or  of 
mental  involvement  are  ominous.  Er3rthema  of  a  moist  character  is  regarded 
as  a  grave  sign.  Any  complications  should  be  regarded  seriously.  The  prog- 
nosis is  best  in  the  chronic  cases  without  mental  features.  The  outlook  is 
serious  in  asylum  cases. 

Prophylaxis. — "Peasant  life,  poverty,  and  polenta  (com)"  have  been  given 
as  the  causal  factors.  Improvement  in  the  living  conditions  and  good  sani- 
tation are  important  points  in  the  prevention.  Too  much  corn  or  maize  should 
not  he  used,  particularly  in  institutions.  The  experiments  noted  above  sug- 
gest that  it  is  a  deficiency  disease  which  may  possibly  be  eradicated  by  a  proper 
diet,  as  has  been  the  case  with  beri-beri.  A  sufficient  amount  of  milk,  eggs, 
meat  and  vegetables,  especially  beans,  is  important. 

Treatmant.— The  patieut  should  he  placed  in  the  best  general  conditions 
and  a  change  of  diet  and  climate  is  advisable.  Heat  in  bed  is  necessary  while 
the  symptoms  are  acute.  The  diet  should  be  as  nutritious  as  possible  and  the 
diarrbtea  need  not  interfere  with  taking  sufBcient  nourishment.  Fresh  milk, 
buttermilk,  eggs,  fresh  meat  and  fresh  or  dried  vegetables  should  be  taken 
in  full  amounts.  Salt  should  be  given  freely.  There  is  no  proof  that  we 
have  any  remedy  with  a  specific  influence.  Arsenic  has  been  given  by  the 
month  or  by  injection.  Atoxyl  and  arsphenamine  have  been  used  in  ordinary 
dosage,  but  arsenic  by  mouth,  as  Fowler's  solution,  is  apparently  more  useful. 
Transfusion  of  blood,  both  from  healthy  individuals  and  those  who  have 
recovered  from  the  disease,  has  been  done  apparently  with  good  results  in 
aome  cases.    Symptomatic  treatment  and  a  proper  diet  seem  to  have  been  as 
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successful  as  aoy  special  measure  aod  sbonld  be  given  ae  demanded  by  the 
conditions  in  each  patioit. 


n.    BEBI-BIBI 

(Kakke,  Endemic  Multiple  Netint%») 

Definition. — A  deficiency  disease  due  to  the  absence  of  certain  elements 
of  the  food,  the  so-called  vitemines,  and  characterized  clinically  by  multiple 
neuritis,  anasarca,  and  muscular  atrophy. 

It  seems  probable  tb&t  several  forme  of  multiple  neuritis  have  been  de- 
scribed under  the  term  beri-beri.  The  form  which  is  particularly  common 
in  China  and  Japan  is  due  to  a  diet  deficient  in  tbe  special  vitamine  which 
occurs  in  tbe  outer  layer  of  rice. 

History. — Tbe  disease  is  believed  to  be  of  great  antiquity  in  China,  and 
is  possibly  mentioned  in  tbe  oldest  known  medical  treatise.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  attracted  much  attention  among  the  Anglo- 
Indian  eui^eons,  and  we  may  date  tbe  modern  scientific  study  of  the  disease 
from  Malcolmson's  monograph,  published  at  Madras  in  1835.  The  opening 
of  Japan  gave  an  opportunity  to  tbe  European  physicians  holding  university 
positione,  particularly  Anderson,  Baelz,  Scheube,  and  Grimm,  to  investigate  the 
disease.  The  studies  of  Japanese  physicians,  particularly  Miura  and  Takagi, 
and  of  Dutch  physicians  in  tbe  East,  have  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge. 
The  studies  of  Schaumann,  Fraser,  Stanton,  and  others  and  the  dietetic  ex- 
periments in  the  Philippines  have  confirmed  the  older  views  that  it  is  a  dis- 
order depending  upon  an  imperfect  dietary. 

Distribution. — It  is  specially  prevalent  among  the  Malays,  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  and  during  the  Russian  war  more  than  50,000  cases  occurred  in 
the  Japanese  army.  It  prevails  excessively  in  the  Philippines.  In  India  it 
is  leas  common.  Ijocalized  outbreaks  have  occurred  in  Australia.  It  prevails 
in  parts  of  South  America,  and  in  tbe  West  Indies.  It  is  met  with  among 
the  fishermen  of  Norway  and  of  the  Newfoundland  Banks.  It  occurs  also  in 
asylums,  in  which  there  liave  been  severe  outbreaks  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  Bicbmoud  Asylum,  Dublin,  in  the  years  1894,  1896  and  1897  under 
conditions  of  over-crowding. 

Etiology. — Two  main  views  have  prevailed:  That  it  is  an  acute  infec- 
tion and  that  it  is  a  disorder  of  metabolism.  Numerous  bacteriological  studies 
have  not  determined  the  presence  of  any  definite  organism.  On  the  other 
band,  the  work  of  the  past  few  years  has  confirmed  the  food  theory  widely  held 
in  Japan.  Studies  in  the  Far  East  leave  no  doubt  that  tbe  disease  ie  there 
due  to  a  diet  of  rice  from  which  the  pericarp  has  been  removed,  in  what  is 
called  "polishing^  or  "milling."  This  is  an  old  story,  as  the  Dutch  knew  of 
the  association  of  the  disease  with  rice,  and  it  was  by  modifying  tbe  rice  diet 
of  tbe  Bailors  that  Takagi  eradicated  beri-beri  from  the  Japanese  navy.  Brad- 
don  showed  the  importance  of  the  retention  of  the  pericarp  for  the  pre- 
vention of  tbe  disease.  Scbaumann's  experiments,  amply  confirmed  by  Fraser 
and  Stanton,  leave  no  question  that  beri-beri  is  associated  with  a  diet  freed 
from  the  materials  existing  in  the  pericarp.    Whether  these  are  the  pboaphorus 
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coiupoimdB,  as  SchaumaDn  believee,  or  unknown  eubetancee,  the  Bo-called  Tita- 
nuDes,  as  FrgBer  and  Stanton  hold,  has  not  been  settled. 

That  beri-beri  occurs  in  ships  and  in  iuBtitutionB  ma;  be  explained  by  the 
fftct  that  in  the  dietary,  though  it  may  not  be  of  rice,  similar  compounds  are 
lacking.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  French  Torkerg  in  the  East  hold  that 
vhite  rice  alone  does  not  produce  the  disease,  and  that  there  must  be  some 
other  factor,  since  the  great  majority  of  Tice-eaters  in  the  East  are  immune. 

Other  factors  are  overcrowding,  aa  in  ships,  jails  and  asylums,  hot  and 
moist  seasons,  and  exposure  to  wet.  Males  are  more  subject  to  the  disease 
than  females.    Under  good  hygienic  conditions  Europeans  rarely  contract  it. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  most  constant  and  striking  features  are  changes 
in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  degenerative  inflammation  involving  the  axis 
cylinder  and  medullary  sheaths.  In  acute  cases  this  is  found  not  only  in 
the  peripheral  nerves,  but  also  in  the  vagus  and  phrenic.  The  fibres  of  the 
voluntary  muscles,  as  well  as  of  the  myocardium,  are  much  degenerated. 

Symptoms. — The  incubation  period  is  unknown,  but  it  probably  extends 
over  several  months.    The  following  forms  are  recognized  by  Scheube : 

(a)  The  incompletb  ob  rudihbntaby  form  which  often  sets  in  with 
catarrhal  symptoms,  followed  by  pains  and  weakness  in  the  limbs  and  a  lower- 
ing of  the  sensibility  in  the  legs,  with  the  occurrence  of  partesthesia.  Slight 
cedema  sometimes  appears.  After  a  time  paresthesia  is  felt  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  and  the  patient  may  complain  of  palpitation  of  the  heart,  uneasy 
sensations  in  the  abdomen,  and  sometimes  shortness  of  breath.  There  may  be 
weakness  and  tenderness  of  the  muscles.  After  lasting  from  a  few  days  to 
many  months,  these  symptoms  all  disappear,  but  with  the  return  of  the  warm 
weather  there  may  be  a  recurrence.  One  of  Scheuhe^s  patients  suffered  in  this 
way  for  twenty  years. 

(&)  The  atbophio  form  sets  in  with  much  the  same  symptoms,  but  the 
loss  of  power  in  the  limbs  progresses  more  rapidly,  and  very  soon  the  patient 
is  no  longer  able  to  walk  or  to  move  the  arms.  The  atrophy,  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  good  deal  of  pain,  may  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  face.  The 
(edematous  symptoms  and  heart  troubles  play  a  minor  rdle  in  this  form,  which 
is  known  as  the  dry  or  paralytic  variety. 

(c)  The  Wet  oe  Deopbical  Form. — Setting  in  as  in  the  rudimentary 
variety,  the  cedema  soon  becomes  the  most  marked  feature,  extending  over  tb« 
whole  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  associated  with  efEusions  into  the  serous  sacs. 
The  atrophy  of  the  moscles  and  disturbance  of  sensation  are  not  such  promi- 
nent symptoms,  but  palpitation  and  rapid  action  of  the  heart  and  dyspnoea 
are  common.    The  wasting  may  not  be  apparent  until  the  dropsy  disappears. 

(d)  The  acute,  pebnioious,  or  oabdiac  fobm  is  characterized  by  threat- 
enings  of  an  acute  cardiac  failure,  coming  on  rapidly  after  the  existence  of 
slight  symptoms,  such  as  occur  in  the  rudimentary  form.  Death  may  follow 
within  twenty-four  hours;  more  conmionly  the  symptoms  extend  over  several 
weeks.    Widespread  paralysis  with  anaesthesia  may  be  present. 

The  mortality  varies  greatly,  from  2  or  3  per  cent,  to  40  or  50  per  cent 
among  the  coolies  in  certain  settlements  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Siajpiotii. — ^In  tropical  countries  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty.  In  cases 
of  peripheral  neuritis,  associated  with  cedema,  coming  from  tropical  ports, 
the  poBslbitity  of  this  disease  should  he  remembered.     The  peculiar  epidemic 
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diQpBjc  «f  Gakatta  and  Bangal  is  psobaUy  ban-beri.  Qaeig  has  ab«nni  ii  i» 
be  a  nutritional  diBorder  asaociated  with  the  uk  of  poUahed  rice. 

PrvphyUxUL — Mach  has  been  dona  to  praveat,  the  ddaeose,  particuJarly  in 
Japaa.  There  has  been  no  more  remarksble  triniaph  of  nodam  hygieoK  than. 
Taicagi'a  dLetetJc  lefonns  in  tlae  JapaneBe  nary.-  fiTeryvlvere  in  the  East  a 
change  in  the  diet  bas  been  folbiwed  tiy  the  disappeanuice  <sf  &e  disease.  In 
the  Straits  Settlements  a  group  of  men  took  No.  1  polished  white  Slam  rice, 
and  developed  beri-beri  vit^in  sixty  dJays.  A  group  that  took  unpolished  rice 
remained  free  from  the  disease.  By  exchange  of  clothing,  contact,  living  to- 
gether, the  disease  was  not  conveyed  from  one  group  to  tfaio  other.  Then  the 
group  that  had  partaken  of  the  tinpoliabed  rice  was  fed  with  polished  rice, 
and  within  two  monUis  developedi  beri-beri. 

The  change  of  diet  in  the  Philippine  Seouts  instituted  on  S^teo^er  SOtii, 
1903,  has  been  followed  by  remarkable  resiilts.  Instead  of  30  ounces  of  highly 
milled  rice,  the  amount  was  hmited  to  16  ounces  of  unpolished  rice.  The 
number  of  admissions  for  the  di&ease  in  1908  and  1909  in  a  strength  of  men 
of  5,00:0  was  61d  and  55S.  in  1910  there  were  50  eases,  and  in  the  first  fire 
months  of  1911  only  one  case.  Chamberlain  states  that  the  Philippine  ex- 
perimeobs  bear  out  at  vverj  point  tho  polished  rice  theory  of  the  etiology. 
After  having  been  continuously  present  for  five  years  at  the  Culion  Xjepei  Gol- 
oay  in  the  Philippines,  berir-beri  disappeared  entirely  in  the  nine  montiis  after 
the  use  of  unpolished  rice  was  enforced  (Heiaer). 

IraatBiatt. — It  is  a  very  chnonic  and  obstinate  malady.  A  nutritioua  diet, 
without  nwch  rice,  rest  in  bed,  purgation  for  the  dropsy,  cardiac  stimulants, 
and  the  usual  measures  for  the  neuritis  are  the  important  factors  in  the  treat- 
sent.  Sahcylatea  and  sahne  laxatives  are  used  in  Japan.  If  the  cardiac 
features  are  marked  the  usual  treatment  with  active  stimulation  should  be 
employed.  When  the  oedema  has  subsided  massage,  passive  movements,  and 
electricity  may  be  used  for  the  atrophic  muscles. 


(Scorbutus) 

DeftsitiMl. — A  diaotder  of  metabolism  of  unknown  origin,  characterized  by 
great  debili^,  with  anrnmia,  a  spongy  condition  of  the  gums,  and  a  tendency 
to  hffimorrhages. 

Xtiolog;. — The  disease  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and  has 
prevailed  particularly  in  armies  in  the  field  and  among  sailors  on  long  voyages. 
It  has  been  well  called  "the  calamity  of  sailors."  Owing  largely  to  the  efforts 
of  Lind  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  disease  dependB, 
scurvy  has  gradually  disappeared  from  the  naval  seruc^.  In  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine cases  still  occasionally  occur,  owing  to  the  lack  of  proper  and  suitable  food. 

In  pacts  of  Bussia  scuevy  is  endemic.  In  the  United  States  scurvy- is  not  a 
very  rare  diseaeei  To  the  hospitals  in  the  seapoct  towns  sailors  are  now  and 
thML  admitted  with  it.  In  large  almshouses  outbreaks  occaeionally  occur.  A 
very  great  increase  of  foreign  population  of  a  bw  grade  has  in  certain,  districts 
made  the  disease  not  at  all  unconuuon.    In  the  mining  districts  of  Fennsyl- 
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vania  the  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  and  Italian  settlers  are  not  infre<]uently 
attacked.  McQrew  has  reported  43  cases  in  Chicago,  limited  entirely  to  Poles. 
He  ascertained  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  caeee  the  diet  was  composed 
of  bread,  strong  cofFee,  and  meat.  Occasionally  one  meets  with  scurry  among 
quite  well-to-do  people.  Some  years  ago  scurvy  was  not  infrequent  in  the 
large  lumbering  camps  in  the  Ottawa  Valley.  In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
it  has  become  very  rare;  only  302  cases  were  admitted  to  the  Seaman's  Hos- 
pital in  the  twenty-two  years  ending  1896  (Johnson  Smith).  It  is  not  un- 
common in  the  South  African  natives. 

The  cause  is  unknown;  there  are  three  theories  of  the  disease: 

(a)  That  it  is  the  result  of  an  absence  of  those  ingredients  in  the  food 
which  are  supplied  by  fresh  vegetables.  What  these  constituents  are  has  not 
yet  been  definitely  determined,  whether  the  potassium  salts  or  the  absence  of 
the  organic  salts  present  in  fruits  and  v^etables.  It  may  be  due  to  a  diet  lack- 
ing in  physical  rather  than  chemical  constituents.  Wright  has  brought  for* 
ward  evidence  which  suggests  that  it  may  be  an  acid  intoxication.  That  it  is 
not  due  to  an  absence  o^  fresh  vegetables  or  the  salts  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
seems  to  have  been  settled  by  Nansen  and  his  comrades,  who,  living  for  months 
under  the  most  unfavorable  hygienic  surroundings,  hut  eating  fresh  bear's 
meat  and  bear's  blood,  escaped  scurvy, 

(b)  That  it  is  dne  to  toxic  materials  in  the  food — some  miknown  organic 
poison  the  product  of  decomposition. 

(c)  In  opposition  to  these  chemical  views  it  is  urged  that  the  disease 
depends  upon  a  specific  (as  yet  unknown)  micro-organism. 

Other  factors  play  an  important  part,  particularly  physical  and  moral 
infiuences — overcrowding,  dwelling  in  cold,  damp  quarters,  and  prolonged 
fatigue  under  depressing  infiuences,  as  during  the  retreat  of  an  army.  Among 
prisoners,  mental  depression  plays  an  important  role.  It  is  stated  that  the 
disease  has  broken  out  in  the  French  convict  ships  en  route  to  New  Caledonia 
even  when  the  diet  was  amply  sufficient.  Nostalgia  is  sometimes  an  important 
element.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  prolonged  starvation  in  itself  does  not 
necessarily  cause  scurvy.  Not  one  of  the  professional  fasters  displayed  any 
scorbutic  symptom.  The  disease  attacks  all  ages,  but  the  old  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  it.  Sex  has  no  special  influence,  but  during  the  siege  of  Paris  it 
was  noted  that  the  males  attacked  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  females. 

Xorbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  marked,  though  by  no 
means  specific,  and  are  chiefly  those  associated  with  haemorrhage.  The  hlood 
shows  a  severe  antemia,  without  leucocytosis.  The  skin  shows  the  ecchymoses 
evident  during  life.  There  are  hemorrhages  into  the  muscles,  and  occasion- 
ally about  or  even  into  the  joints.  Hemorrhages  occur  in  the  internal  organs, 
particularly  on  the  serous  membranes  and  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  The 
gams  are  swollen  and.  sometimes  ulcerated.  Ulcers  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  the  ileum  and  colon.  Hemorrhages  into  the  mucous  membranes  are  ex- 
tremely common.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft.  Parenchymatous  changes 
are  constant  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart. 

E^mptonu. — The  disease  is  insidious  in  its  onset.  Early  symptoms  are 
lore  in  weight,  progressive  weakness,  and  pallor.  Very  soon  the  gums  are 
noticed  to  be  swollen  and  spongy,  to  bleed  easily,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  pre- 
sent a  fungous  appearance.     These  changes,  regarded  as  characteristic,  are 
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sometimes  abeent.  The  teeth  may  become  loose  and  even  fall  ont.  Actual 
necrosis  of  the  jav  is  not  common.  The  breath  is  excesslTely  foul.  The 
tongue  is  swollen,  but  may  be  red  and  not  much  furred.  The  saJivary  glands 
are  occasionaily  enlarged.  Htemorrhages  beneath  the  mucous  membranes  of 
the  mouth,  especially  on  the  hatd  palate,  are  common.  The  skin  becomes  dry 
and  rough,  and  ecchymoses  soon  appear,  first  on  the  legs  and  then  on  the 
arms  and  truzik,  and  particularly  into  and  about  the  hair-follicles.  They  are 
petechia),  but  may  become  larger,  and  when  subcutaneous  may  cause  distinct 
swellings.  In  severe  cases,  particularly  in  the  legs,  there  may  be  effusion 
between'  the  periosteum  and  the  bone,  forming  irregular  nodes,  which  may 
break  down  and  form  foul-looking  sores.  The  slightest  bruise  or  injury 
causes  hfemorrhages  into  the  injured  part.  CEdema  about  the  ankles  is  com- 
mon. The  "scurvy  sclerosis,"  seen  oftenest  in  the  lege,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
filtration of  the  subcutaneous  tiasueB  and  muscles,  forming  a  brawny  indura- 
tion, the  skin  over  which  may  be  blood-stained.  Haemorrhages  from  the  mu- 
cous membranes  are  less  constant ;  epistaxis  is,  however,  frequent.  Hemopty- 
sis and  luematemeBis  are  uncommon.  Hematuria,  often  microscopic,  is  com- 
mon and  bleeding  from  the  bowds  may  occur  in  severe  cases. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  and  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  impulse 
are  prominent  symptoms.  The  heart  may  be  enlarged,  especially  the  right 
ventricle.  The  rate  may  be  increased.  A  htemic  murmur  can  uBuatly  be 
heard  at  the  base.  Hiemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  lungs  and  spleen  has  been 
described.  Beapiratory  symptoms  are  not  common.  The  appetite  is  im- 
paired, and  owing  to  the  soreness  of  the  gums  the  patient  is  unable  to  chew 
the  food.  Constipation  is  more  frequent  than  diarrhoea.  The  urine  is  often 
albuminous.  The  amount  is  usually  reduced  and  the  specific  gravity  is  high. 
The  statements  with  reference  to  the  inorganic  constituents  are  contradictory. 
Some  authorities  have  found  the  phosphates  and  potassium  salts  to  be  de- 
ficient; others  hold  that  they  are  increased. 

There  are  mental  depression,  indifFerence,  in  some  cases  headache,  and 
in  the  later  stages  delirium.  Cases  of  convulsions,  or  hemiplegia,  and  of 
meningeal  hemorrhage  have  been  described.  Bemarkable  ocular  symptoms 
are  occasionally  met  with,  such  as  night-blindness  or  day-blindness.  Clunges 
in  the  optic  disk  have  been  found. 

In  advanced  cases  necrosis  of  the  bones  may  occur,  and  in  young  persons 
even  separation  of  the  epiphyses.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  cartilages 
have  separated  from  the  sternum.  The  callus  of  a  recently  repaired  fracture 
has  been  known  to  undergo  destruction.  Fever  is  not  present,  except  in  the 
later  stages,  or  when  secondary  iufiammations  in  the  internal  organs  appear. 
The  temperature  may,  indeed,  be  sometimes  below  normal.  Acute  arthritis 
is  an  occasional  complication. 

Diagnosis. — No  difficulty  is  met  in  the  recognition  of  scurvy  when  a  num- 
ber of  persons  are  affected  together.  In  isolated  cases,  however,  the  disease 
is  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  certain  forms  of  purpura.  The  associa- 
tion with  manifest  insufficiency  in  diet,  and  the  rapid  amelioration  with  suit- 
able food,  are  points  by  which  the  diagnosis  can  be  readily  settled. 

Prognoni. — The  outlook  is  good,  unless  the  disease  is  far  advanced  and  the 
conditions  persist  which  lead  to  its  occurrence.  The  mortality  now  is  rarely 
great.    Death  results  from  gradual  heart-failure,  occasionally  from  sudden 
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syncope.  Meningeal  beemorrhage,  extravasation  into  the  serous  cavities,  en- 
tero-colitis,  and  other  intercurrent  affections  may  prove  fatal. 

Frophylaxii. — The  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  require  that  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  antiscorbutic  articles  of  diet  be  taken  on  each  ship;  so  that 
now,  except  as  the  result  of  accident,  scurvy  is  rare  in  Bailors. 

Treatment. — The  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons  or  oranges  daily  and  a  diet 
3f  plenty  of  meat  and  fresh  vegetables  suffice  to  cure  all  cases  of  scurvy,  unless 
far  advanced.  When  the  stomach  is  much  disordered,  small  quantities  of 
scraped  meat  and  milk  should  be  given  at  short  intervals,  and  orange  juice  in 
gradually  increasing  quantities.  Hashed  potato,  mixed  with  milk,  is  useful. 
As  the  patient  gains  in  strength  the  diet  may  be  more  liberal,  and  be  may 
eat  freely  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  water-cresses,  and  lettuce.  The  stomatitis 
causes  the  greatest  distress  and  a  permanganate  of  potash  or  dUute  carbolic 
acid  solution  forms  the  best  mouth-wash.  A  tolerably  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  applied  to  the  gums  is  very  useful.  The  constipation  is  best 
treated  with  large  enemata.  For  other  conditions,  such  as  hemorrhages  and 
ulcerations,  suitable  measures  must  be  employed. 

INFANTILE  8CCBVT 
(Batlovi's  Disease) 

A  special  form  of  scurvy  occurs  in  children  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
food  supply.  W.  B.  Cheadle  and  Gee,  in  Iiondon,  described  in  very  young 
children  a  cachexia  associated  with  hemorrhage.  Cbeadle  regarded  the  cases 
as  scurvy  ingrafted  on  a  rickety  stock.  Gee  called  his  cases  periosteal  cachexia. 
Cases  had  previously  been  regarded  as  acute  rickets. 

A  few  years  later  Barlow  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  condition  with 
careful  anatomical  observations.  The  affection  is  now  recognized  as  infantile 
scurvy,  and  is  called  Barlow's  disease.  The  American  Peediatric  Society  col- 
lected 37d  cases  in  1898  in  the  United  States,  Of  these,  the  hygienic  sur- 
roundings were  good  in  303.  A  majority  of  the  patients  were  under  twelve 
months.  The  proprietary  foods,  particularly  malted  milk  and  condensed  milk, 
seem  to  be  the  most  important  factors  in  producing  the  disease.  There  are 
instances  in  vhich  it  has  developed  in  breast-fed  infants,  and  in  others  fed 
on  the  carefully  prepared  milk  ot  the  Walker-Gordon  laboratories. 

The  following  clinical  summary  is  taken  from  Barlow's  description; 

"So  long  as  it  is  left  alone  the  child  is  tolerably  quiet;  the  lower  limbs 
are  kept  drawn  up  and  still ;  but  when  placed  in  its  bath  or  otherwise  moved 
there  is  continuous  crying,  and  it  soon  becomes  clear  that  the  pain  is  con- 
nected with  the  lower  limbs.  At  this  period  the  upper  limbs  may  be  touched 
with  impunity,  but  any  attempt  to  move  the  legs  or  thighs  gives  rise  to 
screams.  Next,  some  obscure  swelling  may  be  detected,  first  on  one  lower 
limb,  then  on  the  other,  though  it  is  not  absolutely  symmetrical  .  .  .  The 
swelling  is  ill-deHned,  but  is  suggestive  of  thickening  round  the  shafts  of  the 
bones,  beginning  above  the  epiphyseal  junctions.  Gradually  the  bulk  of  the 
limbs  affected  becomes  visibly  increased.  .  .  .  The  position  of  the  limbs  be- 
comes somewhat  different  from  what  it  was  at  the  outset  Instead  of  being 
flexed  thev  lie  everted  and  immobile,  in  a  state  of  pseudo-paralysis.  .  .  . 
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About  this  time,  if  not  before,  great  weakness  of  the  back  becomes  manifest. 
A  little  swelling  of'one  or  both  scapulffi  may  appear,  and  the  upper  lunbs 
may  show  changes.  These  are  rarely  so  considerable  as  the  alterations  in 
the  lower  limbs.  There  may  be  swelling  above  the  wrists,  extending  for  a  short 
distance  up  the  forearm,  and  some  swelling  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  epi- 
physes of  the  humerus.  There  is  symmetry  of  lesions,  but  it  is  not  absolute; 
and  the  limb  affection  is  generally  consecutive,  though  the  involvement  of  one 
limb  follows  very  close  upon  another.  The  joints  are  free.  In  severe  eases 
another  symptom  may  now  be  found — ^namely,  crepitus  in  the  regions  adjacent 
to  the  junctions  of  the  shafts  with  epiphyses.  The  upper  and  lower  extremi- 
ties of  the  femur,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tibia,  are  the  common 
sites  of  such  fractures;  but  the  upper  end  of  the  humerua  may  also  be  so 
affected.  ...  A  very  startling  appearance  may  be  observed  at  this  period  in 
the  front  of  the  chest  The  sternum,  with  the  adjacent  costal  cartilages 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  contiguous  ribs,  seems  to  have  sunk  bodily  back, 
en  bloc,  as  though  it  had  been  subjected  to  some  violence  which  had  fractured 
several  ribs  in  the  front  and  driven  them  back.  Occasionally  thickenings  of 
varying  extent  may  be  found  on  the  exterior  of  the  vault  of  the  skull,  or 
even  on  some  of  the  bones  of  the  face.  .  .  .  Here  also  must  be  mentioned  a 
remarkable  eye  phenomenon.  There  develops  a  rather  sudden  proptosis  of  one 
eyeball,  with  pufiSness  and  very  slight  staining  of  the  upper  lid.  Within  a 
day  or  two  the  other  eye  presents  similar  appearances,  though  they  may  be  of 
less  severity.  The  ocular  conjunctiva  may  show  a,  little  ecchymosis,  or  may 
he  quite  free.  With  respect  to  the  constitutional  symptoms  accompanying  the 
above  series  of  events  the  most  important  feature  is  the  profound  angemia 
which  is  developed.  .  .  .  The  anssmia  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  limb  in- 
volvement. As  the  case  proceeds  there  is  a  certain  earthy-colored  or  sallow 
tint,  which  is  noteworthy  in  severe  cases,  and  when  once  this  is  established 
bruise-like  ecchymoses  may  appear,  and  more  rarely  small  purpura.  Emacia- 
tion is  not  a  marked  feature,  but  asthenia  is  extreme  and  suggestive  of  muscu- 
lar failure.  The  temperature  is  very  erratic ;  it  is  often  raised  for  a  day  or 
two,  when  successive  limbs  are  involved,  especially  during  the  tense  stage, 
but  is  rarely  above  101°  or  103°  F.  At  other  times  it  may  be  normal  or  sub- 
normal."   If  the  teeth  have  appeared  the  gums  may  be  spongy. 

In  young  children  with  difficulty  in  moving  the  lower  limbs,  or  in  whom 
paralysis  is  suspected,  the  condition  should  always  be  looked  for.  What  is 
known  sometimes  as  Parrofs  disease,  or  syphilitic  pseudo-paralysis,  may  be 
confounded  with  it.  In  it  the  loss  of  motion  is  more  or  less  sudden  in  the 
upper  or  lower  limbs,  ©r  in  both,  due  to  a  solution  of  continuity  and  separa- 
tion of  the  cartilage  at  the  end  of  the  diaphysis.  There  are  usually  crepita- 
tion and  much  pain  on  movement. 

The  essential  lesion  is  a  subperiosteal  blood  extravasation,  which  causes  ttie 
thickening  and  tenderness  in  the  shafts  of  the  bones.  In  some  instances  there 
is  haemorrhage  in  the  intramuscular  tisane. 

The  prophylaxis  is  most  important.  The  proprietary  fonns  of  condensed 
milk  and  preserved  foods  for  infants  should  not  be  used.  The  fresh  cow's 
milk  should  be  substituted,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  meat-juice  or  gravy  may 
be  given  with  a  little  mashed  potato.  Orange-juice  or  lemon-juice  should  be 
given  three  or  four  times  a  day.    Recovery  is  usually  prompt  and  satisfactory. 
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(Podagra) 

BdliiitioiL — A  disorder  of  metabolism  associated  with  retention  of  uric 
acid  and  of  other  purin  bodies  in  the  body,  characterized  cUnically  by  attacks 
of  acnte  arthritis,  the  deposition  of  sodlum-biurate  in  and  about  the  joints, 
and  by  the  occurrence  of  irreguhir  conBtitutional  symptomB. 

Etiol^^, — The  purin  bodies,  adenin,  guanin,  hypoxanthin,  xanthin,  and 
uric  acid,  result  from  the  transformation  of  the  nucleo-proteins  of  the  food  and 
of  the  tissues  by  ferments  or  enzymes,  each  one  of  which  has  its  own  specific 
action.  Among  the  proteolytic  enzymes  nuclease  has  a  universal  distribution, 
and,  no  matter  what  the  source  of  the  nucleo-protein,  it  'sets  free  adenin  and 
goanin.  Specific  enzymes  also  liberate  uric  acid  from  the  nucleo-proteins  of 
the  tissues  and  from  the  purine  of  the  food.  Once  formed,  the  difficulty  is  to 
get  rid  of  uric  acid,  and  this  appears  to  be  one  essential  factor  in  the  etiology 
of  gout  Birds  and  serpents,  unable  to  oxidize  it,  excrete  large  quantities. 
"All  mammals,  with  the  important  es^ption  of  man,  are  able  to  destroy  uric 
acid  rapidly  and  in  considerable  qnantities.  This  destruction  is  an  oxidation 
accomplished  by  a  specific  enzyme  called  uricase,  and  the  reaction  seems  to 
consist  of  the  removal  of  one  of  the  carbon  atoms  from  the  uric  acid,  thus 
converting  it  into  the  more  readily  soluble  allantoin"  (Wells).  These  trans- 
forming enzymes  are  very  variously  distributed  in  the  body;  nuclease  is  pres- 
ent in  all  cells,  adeoase  and  the  xanthin  enzyme  are  not  so  widely  distributed. 
Uricase,  on  which  the  uricolytic  power  of  the  different  tissues  depends,  is  pres- 
ent cbiefiy  in  the  liver  and  kidneys  of  mammals,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  the 
muscles.  Man  alone  seems  to  have  a  diCBculty  in  oxidizing  uric  acid.  Even  on 
8  purin-free  diet  he  excretes  daily  a  certain  amount,  and  purin-rich  food  is  at 
once  followed  by  a  rise.  In  other  mammals  it  is  readily  oxidized  into  allan- 
toin,  of  which  human  urine  never  contains  more  than  a  trace. 

Cout,  then,  can  not  be  regarded  as  loss  of  the  power  of  a  given  individual  to 
destroy  uric  acid,  since  this  does  not  appear  ^3  be  an  active  function  in  the 
human  body.  Loss  of  power  to  eliminate  favore  the  deposition  of  uric  acid, 
and  individuals  who  can  not  get  rid  easily  of  their  purins,  endogenons  or  ex- 
ogenous, may  be  said  to  be  gouty. 

There  is  a  form  of  gout  in  swine,  characterized  by  a  deposit  of  guanin  in 

the  muscles — the  chalky  flakes  which  are  so  often  seen  in  old  Virginia  and 

Westptialian  hams — and  it  has  been  found  that  the  pig's  liver  is  deficient  in 

the  enzyme  guanase,  which  in  other  animals  oxidizes  this  purin  body.    We 
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ran  not  say  yet  how  great  ia  the  part  played  by  uric  atid  in  human  gout  and 
how  much  by  the  other  purin  bodies,  but  recent  work  favors  the  view  that 
imperfect  elimination  rather  than  imperfect  oxidation  of  the  purin  bodies 
is  the  chief  factor  in  the  disease. 

The  nonmal  daily  output  of  uric  acid  is  from  0.4  to  1.5  gm.,  and  it  is 
greater  by  day  than  by  night.  The  amount  from  the  intake  of  the  exogenous 
oxy-pnrins  varies  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  purin  content.  The 
more  active  the  functions  of  the  body  the  greater  the  discharge.  Severe  ex- 
ertion, fever  and  exposure  to  cold  increase  the  output.  The  amount  is  greatly 
influenced  by  food,  particularly  when  rich  in  purin  bases.  For  example,  after 
a  meal  containing  sweetbread  the  amount  may  be  doubled.  In  gouty  persons  , 
the  output  is  low,  and  there  are  cases  of  tophaceous  gout  in  which,  in  the  in- 
tervala  between  the  attacks,  the  excretion  was  nil  (Futcher).  With  the  onset 
of  an  attack  the  output  rises,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  also  greatly  increased, 
as  shown  in  Chart  XIII. 

pREDiBPOBrao  Factors. — Heredity  ia  important.  In  from  50  per  cent,  to 
60  per  cent,  of  all  cases  the  disease  existed  in  the  parents  or  grandparents,  and 
the  transmission  is  more  marked  on  the  male  side.  Males  are  more  subject 
than  females.  It  is  rarely  seen  before  the  thirtieth  year,  though  cases  have 
occurred  before  puberty,  and  even  in  infants  at  the  breast. 

Alcohol  ia  an  important  factor  in  the  etiology.  Fermented  liquors  are 
more  apt  to  cause  it  than  distilled  spirits,  and  the  disease  is  much  more  com' 
mon  in  England  and  in  Germany,  the  countries  which  consume  the  largest 
amount  of  beer  per  cti/nto.  The  disease  is  common  in  the  United  States,  end 
is  perhaps  on  the  increase.  As  Futcher  pointed  out,  gout  is  only  one-third 
less  frequent  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  than  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, London.  Among  18,000  patients  (J.  H.  H.)  there  were  59  cases  of 
gout;  all  but  three  in  whites,  and  all  in  males  but  two  (Futcher). 

Food  pays  a  role  of  importance  equal  to  alcohol.  Overeating  without 
exercise  is  a  predisposing  cause.  But  the  disease  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  well-to-do.  A  combination  of  poor  food,  defective  hygiene  and  the  ex- 
cessive consumption  of  malt  liquors  makes  "poor  man's  gout"  not  infrequent. 

Occupation  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  disease  is  much  more  common 
in  workers  in  breweries,  and  in  persons  who  deal  in  any  way  with  alcohol. 

It  is  not  uncommon  in  persons  of  great  mental  and  bodily  vigor.  Among 
diatingnished  members  of  our  profession  who  have  been  terrible  sufferers  were 
the  elder  Scaliger,  Jerome  Cardan  and  Sydenham.  This  statement  of  the 
latter,  however,  that  "more  wise  men  than  fools  are  victims"  of  the  affection, 
does  not  hold  good  to-day.  The  celebrated  Firckheimer  wrote  a  famous 
"Apology  for  Gout"  (1521),  and  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Podagra  says: 
"For  I  take  no  pleasure  in  those  hard,  rough,  rusticke,  agresticke  kind  of 
people,  who  never  are  at  rest,  but  always  exercise  their  bodies  with  hard 
labors,  are  ever  moyling  and  toyling,  do  seldom  or  never  give  themselves  to 
pleasure,  do  endure  hunger,  which  are  content  with  a  slender  diet,"  (Eng- 
lish Edition,  1617.) 

Among  the  directly  exoitinq  causes  of  an  attack  may  be  mentioned  s 
meal  with  large  quantities  of  rich  food  and  too  much  to  drink;  worry,  or  a 
Budden  mental  shock,  and  in  sensitive  persons  a.  slight  injury  or  accident 
may  be  followed  by  acute  arthritis. 
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Pttliolo^. — The  blood  containe  an  excess  of  aric  acid..  The  average 
amoaQt  in  166  noc-gouty  patients  was  1.7  mgs.  pei  100  gm.  of  blood  with 
variations  from  0.7  to  4.6  mga.  (Adler  and  fiagle).  Pratt's  studies  in  21 
gonty  patients  showed  an  average  of  3.7  mgs.  per  100  gm.  of  blood.     The  hi^ 


Chakt  XIII. — Ubic  Acid  akd  Phosphoric  Acid  Odtpdt  in  Case  ot  Acutb  Qovt. 

nric  acid  content  is  generally  constant  in  gont  and  the  amount  is  apparently 
greater  daring  an  attack  than  in  the  intervals.  This  excess,  also,  is  not 
peculiar  tc  gout,  but  occurs  in  leuksemia  and  chlorosis.  The  red  cells  in  th« 
"lead>gout"  cases  may  show  basophilic  granular  staining. 

The  important  changes  are  in  the  articular  tissues.    The  first  joint  of  tha 
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great  toe  is  mpst  frequently  involved;  then  the  ankles,  knees,  and  the  small 
joiBts  of  the  hands  and  wrista.  The  deposits  may  be  in  all  the  joints  of  tJie 
lower  limbs  and  absent  from  those  of  the  upper  limbs  (Nonnan  Moore).  If 
death  takes  place  during  an  acute  paroxysm,  there  are  signs  of  inflanmiation, 
hypenemia,  swelling  of  the  ligamentous  tissues,  and  of  effusion  into  the  joint. 
The  primary  change,  according  to  Ebsteiu,  is  a  local  necrosis,  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  urates  in  the  blood.  This  is  seen  in  the  cartilage 
and  other  articular  tissues  in  which  the  nutritional  currents  are  slow.  In 
these  areas  of  coagulation  necrosis  the  reaction  is  always  acid  and  the  neutral 
urates  are  deposited  in  ciystalline  form,  as  insoluble  acid  urate.  The  articu- 
lar cartilages  are  first  involved.  The  gouty  deposit  may  be  uniform,  or  in 
small  areas.  Tbougli  it  looks  superficial,  the  deposit  is  invariably  interstitial 
and  covered  by  a  thin  lamina  of  cartilage.  The  deposit  is  thickest  at  the  part 
most  distant  from  the  circulation.  The  ligaments  and  fibro-cartilage  ulti- 
mately become  involved  and  are  infiltrated  with  biurate  deposits,  the  so- 
called  chalk-stones,  or  tophi.  These  are  usually  covered  by  skin ;  t>ut  in  some 
cases,  particularly  in  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations,  this  ulcerates 
and  the  chalk-stones  appear  externally.  The  synovial  fiuid  may  also  contain 
crystals.  In  very  long-standing  cases,  owing  to  an  excessive  deposit,  the  joint 
becomes  immobile.  The  marginal  outgrowths  in  gouty  arthritis  are  true 
exostoses  (Wynne).  The  cartilage  of  the  ear  may  contain  tophi,  which  are 
seen  as  whitish  nodules  at  the  margin  of  the  helix.  The  cartilages  of  the  nose, 
eyelids,  and  larynx  are  less  frequently  affected. 

Of  changes  in  the  internal  organs  those  in  the  renal  and  vascular  systems 
are  the  most  important.  The  kidney  changes  believed  to  be  characteristic 
of  gout  are:  («)  A  deposit  of  urates  chiefly  in  the  region  of  the  papills. 
This,  however,  is  less  common  than  is  usually  supposed.  Norman  Mooie 
found  it  in  only  13  out  of  80  cases.  The  apices  of  tiie  pyramids  show  lines 
of  whitish  deposit.  Ebsteio  described  areas  of  necrosis  in  both  cortex  and 
medulla,  in  the  interior  of  which  were  crystalline  deposits  of  urate  of  soda, 
(6)  An  interstitial  nephritis,  either  the  ordinary  "contracted  kidney"  or  the 
arterio-sclerotic  form,  neither  of  which  is  in  any  way  distinctive. 

Arterio-sclerosis  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  very  constant  lesions.  Con- 
cretions of  urate  of  soda  may  occur  on  the  valves.     Myocarditis  is  common. 

Changes  in  the  respiratory  system  are  rare.  Deposits  have  been  found  in 
the  vocal  cords,  and  uric-acid  crystals  have  been  found  in  the  sputum  of  a 
gouty  patient  (J.  W.  Moore). 

Symptomt.-— Gout  is  usually  divided  into  acute,  chronic,  and  irregular 
forms. 

Acute  Goct. — Premonitory  symptoms  are  common — twinges  of  pain  in 
the  small  joints  of  the  hands  or  feet,  nocturnal  restlessness,  irritability  of 
temper,  and  dyspepsia.  The  urine  is  acid,  scanty,  and  high-colored.  It  de- 
posits ■  urates  on  cooling,  and  there  may  be  transient  albuminuria.  There 
may  be  traces  of  sugar  (gouty  glycosuria).  Before  an  attack  the  output  of 
uric  acid  is  low  abd  is  also  diminished  in  the  early  part  of  the  paroxysm.  The 
relation  of  uric  and  phosphoric  acids  to  the  acute  attacks  is  well  represented 
in  Chart  XIII,  prepared  by  Futcher.  Both  are  extremely  low  in  the  intervals, 
but  reach  normal  limits  shortly  after  the  onset  of  the  acute  ajmiptoms.  The 
phosphoric  acid  and  uric  acid  show  almost  parallel  curves.    The  patient  was 
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on  a  very  light  fixed  diet  at  the  time  the  determinationB  were  made.  In  some 
inetancea  the  throat  is  sore,  aod  there  may  be  dyspncea.  The  attack  seta  in 
usually  in  the  early  morning  hours.  The  patient  is  aroused  by  a  eenrt 
pain  in  the  metatai^-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  big  toe,  and  more  com* 
monly  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  The  pain  is  agonizing,  and,  as 
Sydenham  saya,  "insinuates  itself -with  the  most  exquisite  cmelty  among  the 
numerous  small  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  in  the  ligaments  of  which 
it  is  lurking."  The  joint  swells  rapidly,  and  becomes  hot,  tense,  and  shiny. 
The  sensitiveness  is  extreme,  and  the  pain  makes  the  patient  feel  as  if  the 
joint  were  being  pressed  in  a  vice.  There  is  fever,  and  the  temperature  may 
rise  to  108°  to  103°  F.  Toward  morning  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  sub- 
sides, and,  although  the  joint  remains  swollen,  the  day  may  be  passed  in  com- 
parative  comfort..  The  symptoms  recur  the  next  night,  and  the  "fit,"  as  it 
is  called,  OBually  lasts  for  from  five  to  eight  days,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms 
gradually  abating.  There  is  osually  a  moderate  leucocytosis  during  the 
acute  manifestations.  Other  joints  may  be  involved,  particularly  the  tarsal 
joints.  The  inflammation,  however  intenae,  never  goes  on  to  suppuration. 
With  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  the  skin  desquamates.  The  tarsus  alone 
may  be  involved  and  so  obstinate  may  be  the  inflammation  that  the  question 
of  surgical  interference  may  be  raised  in  the  belief  that  it  is  tuberculous  or 
suppurative.  After  the  attack  the  general  health  may  be  much  improved. 
As  Aretteus  remarks,  a  person  in  the  interval  has  won  the  race  at  the  Olyin* 
plan  games.  Recurrences  are  frequent.  Some  patients  have  three  or  four 
attacks  in  a  year;  others  suffer  at  longer  intervals. 

The  term  retrocedmit  or  fuppresaed  gout  is  applied  to  serious  internal 
symptoms,  coincident  with  a  rapid  disappearance  or  improvement  of  the  local 
signs.  Very  remarkable  manifestations  may  occur  under  these  circtunstances. 
The  patient  may  have  severe  gastro-intestinal  symptoms — pain,  vomiting,  diar- 
rtuBa,  and  great  depression — and  death  may  occur  during  such  an  attadt.  Or 
there  may  be  cardiac  manifestations — dyspncea,  pain,  and  irregular  action 
of  the  heart.  In  some  instances,  in  which  the  gout  is  said  to  attack  the  heart, 
an  acute  pericarditis  proves  fatal.  So,  too,  there  may  be  marked  cerebral 
manifestations — <lelirium  or  coma,  and  even  apoplexy— but  in  a  majority  of 
these  instances  the  symptoms- are,  in  all  probability,  unemic. 

Chbonio  Gout. — With  increased  frequency  in  the  attacks,  the  articular 
symptoms  persist  for  a  longer  time,  and  gradually  many  joints  become  af- 
fected. Deposits  of  urates  take  pUce,  at  first  in  the  articular  cartilages  and 
then  in  the  ligaments  and  capsular  tissues;  so  that  in  the  course  of  years  the 
joints  become  swollen,  irregular,  and  deformed.  The  feet  are  usually  first 
affected,  then  the  hands.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  extensive  concretions 
about  the  elbows  and  knees  and  along  the  tendons  and  in  the  bursK.  The  tophi 
appear  in  the  ears.  Finally,  a  unique  clinical  picture  is  produced  whicA  can 
not  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other  affection.  The  skin  over  the  tophi  may 
rupture  or  ulcerate,  and  about  the  knuckles  the  chalk-stones  may  be  freely 
exposed.  Patients  with  chronic  gout  are  usually  dyspeptic,  often  of  a  sallow 
complexion,  and  show  signs  of  arterio-sclerosis.  The  pulse  tension  is  increased, 
the  vessels  are  stiff,  and  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied.  The  urine  is 
increased  in  amount,  is  of  low  specific  gravity,  and  usually  contains  a  slight 
amount  of  albumin,  with  a  few  hyaline  casts.     Severe  cramps  involving  the 
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calf,  abdominal,  and  thoracic  muBcles  are  common.  Intercnrrent  attacks  of 
acute  polyarthritis  may  occur,  in  which  the  joints  become  infiamed,  and  the 
temperature  ranges  from  101°  to  103°  F.  There  may  be  pain,  redness,  and 
swelling  of  several  joints  without  fever.  Uremia,  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  peri- 
tonitis, and  meningitis  are  common  terminal  affections. 

Irbboihar  GonT. — This  is  a  motley,  ill-defined  group  of  symptoms,  mani- 
festations of  a  condition  of  disordered  nutrition,  to  which  the  terms  gouty 
diathesis  or  liihiEmic  state  have  been  given.  Cases  are  seen  in  members  of 
gouty  families,  who  may  never  themselves  have  suffered  from  the  acute  dis- 
ease, and  in  persons  who  have  lived  not  wisely  but  too  well,  who  have  eaten 
and  drunk  largely,  lived  sedentary  lives,  and  yet  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  an  acute  attack.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  manifestations 
in  a  family  with  marked  hereditary  disposition.  The  daughters  often  escape, 
while  one  son  may  have  gouty  attacks  of  great  severity,  even  though  h«  lives 
a  temperate  life  and  tries  in  every  way  to  avoid  the  conditions  favoring  the 
disorder.  Another  son  has,  perhaps,  only  the  irregular  manifestations  and 
never  the  acute  articular  affection.  While  the  irregular  features  are  perhaps 
more  often  met  with  in  the  hereditary  affection,  they  are  by  no  means  infre- 
qu^t  in  persons  who  appear  to  have  acquired  the  i^sease.  The  tendency  in 
some  families  is  to  call  every  affection  gouty.  Even  infantile  complaints, 
such  as  eczema,  naso-pharyngeal  vegetations,  and  enuresis,  are  often  regarded, 
without  sufficient  grounds,  as  evidences  of  the  family  ailment.  Among  the 
commonest  manifestations  of  irregular  gout  are  the  following: 

(o)  Cutaneous  Eruptiota. — Oarrod  and  others  have  called  special  attaa- 
tioQ  to  the  frequent  association  of  eczema  with  the  gouty  habit. 

(h)  OastTO-intestinai  Disorders. — Attacks  of  what  is  termed  "bilionaness," 
in  which  the  tongue  ia  furred,  the  breath  foul,  and  the  bowels  constipated, 
are  not  uncommon  in  gouty  persons.     A  gouty  parotitis  is  described. 

(c)  Cardio-vascular  Symptoms. — With  gout  arterio-sclerosis  is  freqnoitly 
associated.  The  blood  teasion  is  pereiatently  high,  the  vessel  walls  become 
stiff,  and  cardiac  and  renal  changes  gradually  occur.  Id  this  condition  the 
symptoms  may  be  renal,  as  when  the  albuminuria  becomes  more  marked,  or 
d]x>psical  symptoms  supervene.  The  manifestations  may  be  cardiac,  when 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  fails  and  there  are  palpitetion,  irregular 
action,  and  ultimately  a  condition  of  asystole.  Or,  finally,  the  manifestations 
may  be  vascular,  and  thrombosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  may  cause  sudden 
death,  or,  aa  most  frequently  happens,  cerebral  hemorrhage  occurs.  It  makes 
but  little  difference  whether  we  regard  this  condition  as  primarily  an  arterio- 
sclerosis or  as  a  gouty  nephritis ;  the  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  nutri- 
tional disorder  with  which  an  excess  of  uric  acid  is  associated  induces  in  time 
increased  tension,  arterio-sclerosis,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  and  changes 
in  the  myocardium.  Pericarditis  is  not  an  infrequent  terminal  complica- 
tion. Phlebitis  ia  a  troublesome  and  not  very  uncommon  complication.  It 
may  arise  in  connection  with  varicose  veins  of  the  legs  or  occur  in  many 
venous  districts  in  succession  or  simultaneously. 

(d)  Nervous  Manifestations.^-Headache,  migraine  attacks,  neuralgias, 
sciatica,  and  paresthesias  are  not  uncommon.  A  conmion  gouty  manifesta- 
tion, upon  which  Duckworth  has  laid  stress,  is  the  occurrence  of  hot  or  iteh* 
ing  feet  at  night.     Plutarch  mentions  that  Strabo  called  this  "the  lisping  of 
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the  gout."  CrampB  in  the  legs  may  be  very  troublesome.  Hutchinson  called 
attention  to  hot  and  itching  eyetulls.  Aasocisted  or  alternating  with  this 
Bymptom  there  may  be  attacks  of  episcleral  congestion.  Apoplexy  is  a  com- 
mon termination  and  menin^tis  may  occur,  usually  baBilar. 

(c)  Urinary  Disorders. — The  urine  is  highly  acid  and  hig^-colored,  and 
may  deposit  crystals  of  nric  acid  on  standing.  Transient  and  temporary 
increase  in  this  ingredient  cannot  be  regarded  as  serious.  In  many  cases  of 
chronic  gout  the  amount  may  be  diminished,  and  increased  only  at  certain 
periods,  forming  the  so-called  uric-acid  showers.  A  sediment  of  nric  acid 
in  a  urine  does  not  itecessarily  mean  an  excess.  It  is  often  dependent  on  the 
inability  of  the  urine  to  hold  it  in  solution.  Sugar  is  found  intermittently 
in  the  urine  of  gouty  persons — gouty  glycosuria.  It  may  pass  into  true  dia- 
betes, but  is  usually  very  amenable  to  treatment.  Oxaluha  may  also  be  pres- 
ent. Oouty  persons  are  specially  prone  to  calculi,  Jerome  Cardan  to  the  con- 
trary, who  reckoned  freedom  from  stone  among  the  chief  of  the  dona  podagra. 
Minute  quantities  of  albumin  are  very  common  in  gouty  persons,  and, 
when  the  renal  changes  are  well  established^  tube-casts.  Urethritis,  with 
a  pnrulent  discharge,  may  arise,  so  it  is  stated,  usually  at  the  end  of  an  at- 
tack.   It  may  occur  spontaneously,  or  follow  a  pure  connection. 

(f)  PwlmoTUuy  Disorders. — There  are  no  characteristic  changes,  but 
chronic  bronchitis  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  persons  of  a  gouty  habit. 

(g)  Of  eye  affections,  iritis,  glaucoma,  hiemorrhagic  retinitis,  and  sup- 
purative panophthalmitis  have  been  described. 

X-rays. — The  changes  in  the  bones  consist  of  small  dark  areas  on  the 
plates,  circular  in  outline,  with  clear,  sharp  borders.  They  are  usually  found 
in  the  epiphysis  of  the  affected  joints,  especially  of  the  fingers,  and  are  due 
to  the  absorption  of  bone  areas  in  which  sodium  urate  has  been  deposited. 

DUgnosis. — Becurring  attacks  of  arthritis,  limited  to  the  big  toe  or  to 
the  tarsus,  occurring  in  a  member  of  a  gouty  family,  or  in  a  man  who  has 
lived  too  well,  leave  no  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  There  are 
many  cases  of  gout,  however,  in  which  the  feet  do  not  suffer  most  severely. 
After  an  attack  or  two  in  one  toe,  other  joints  may  be  affected,  and  it  ie  just 
in  such  cases  of  polyarthritis  that  the  difBculty  in  diagnosis  is  apt  to  arise.  We 
have  had  cases  admitted  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  with  involvement  of 
three  or  more  of  the  larger  joints.  The  presence  of  tophi  has  settled  the  nature 
of  a  trouble  which  in  the  previous  attecks  had  been  regarded  as  rheumatic. 
The  following  are  suggestive  poinU  in  such  cases:  (1)  The  patient's  habite 
and  occupation.  In  the  United  Stetes  the  brewery  men  and  barkeepers  are 
often  affected.  (2)  The  presence  of  tophi.  The  ears  should  always  be  in- 
spected in  a  case  of  polyarthritis.  The  diagnosis  may  rest  with  a  small 
tophus.  The  student  should  learn  to  recognize,  on  the  ear  margin,  Woolner's 
tip,  fibroid  nodules,  and  small  sebaceous  tumors.  The  last  are  easily  recog- 
nized microscopically.  The  needle-shaped  sodium  biurate  crystab  are  dis- 
tinctive of  the  tophi.  (3)  The  condition  of  the  urine.  The  uric-acid  output 
is  usually  very  low  during  the  intervals  of  the  paroxysm.  At  the  height  of 
the  attack  the  elimination,  as  a  rule,  is  greatly  increased.  (4)  The  gou^ 
polyarthritis  may  be  afebrile.  A  patient  with  three  or  four  joints  red,  awol' 
len,  and  painful  in  rheumatic  fever  has  pyrexia,  and,  while  it  may  be  present 
and  often  is  in  gout,  its  absence  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign.     Many  cases 
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go  a-begging  for  a  diagnosis.  A  careful  study  c^  the  patient's  habits  as  to 
beer  drinking,  of  the  location  of  the  initial  arthritic  attacks,  and  the  ex- 
amination for  tophi  in  the  ears  will  prevent  many  cases  being  mistaken  for 
rheumatic  fever  or  arthritis  deformane.  Lastly,  in  doabtfol  forms  of  arthritis 
a  careful  study  of  the  pnrin  metabolism  is  of  value.  The  estimation  of  the 
amount  of  endogenous  uric  acid  in  the  blood  and  the  delayed  excretion  of 
exogenous  purins  are  important. 

Prognoiis.—- "Once  gouty,  always  gouty"  is  usually  true,  hot  by  care  the 
frequency  and  intensity  of  attacks  can  be  reduced.  Aa  regards  the  dura- 
tion of  life,  the  state  of  the  circulation  and  kidneys  is  the  important  factor. 

Treatment. — Htoienic. — Individuals  who  have  inherited  a  tendency  to 
gout,  or  who  have  shown  any  manifestations  of  it,  should  live  temperately, 
abstain  from  alcohol,  and  eat  moderately.  An  open-air  life,  with  plenty  of 
exercise  and  regular  hours,  does  much  to  counteract  an  inborn  tendency  to 
the  disease.  The  ekin  should  be  kept  active  and  an  occasional  Turkish  bath 
is  advantageous.  The  patient  should  dress  warmly,  avoid  rapid  alterations  in 
t^nperature,  and  be  careful  not  to  have  the  skin  suddenly  chilled. 

Dietetic. — With  few  exceptions,  persons  over  forty  eat  too  much,  and 
the  first  injunction  to  a  gouty  person  is  to  keep  his  appetite  within  reasonable 
bounds,  to  eat  at  stated  hours,  and  to  take  plenty  of  time  at  his  meals.  In 
the  matter  of  food,  quantity  is  a  factor  of  more  importance  than  quality  with 
many  gouty  persons.  As  Sir  William  Roberts  well  says,  "Nowhere  perhaps 
is  it  more  necessary  than  in  gout  to  consider  the  man  as  well  as  the  ailment, 
and  very  often  more  the  man  than  the  aihnent." 

The  weight  of  opinion  leans  to  the  use  of  a  modified  nitrogenous  diet, 
without  excess  in  starchy  and  saccharine  articles  of  food.  Foods  rich  in 
purins,  such  as  bouillon,  beef  extracts,  sweetbreads,  liver,  kidneys,  and  brain, 
should  be  avoided.  Milk  and  eggs  are  particularly  useful,  owing  to  their  being 
purin  free.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  may  be  used  freely,  but  strawberriee 
and  bananas  should  be  avoided. 

Ebetein  urged  strongly  the  nse  of  fat  in  the  form  of  good  fresh  butter, 
from  3^  to  3^  ounces  in  the  day.  He  held  that  stout  gouty  subjects  not 
only  do  not  increase  in  weight  with  plenty  of  fat  in  the  food,  but  that  they 
actually  become  thin  and  &.e  general  condition  improves  very  much.  Hot 
bread  of  all  sorts  and  the  various  articles  of  food  prepared  from  Indian  com 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided.  Soberte  advised  gouty  patients  to  restrict  as 
far  aa  practicable  the  use  of  common  salt,  since  the  sodium  biurate  very  read- 
ily crystallizes  out  in  tissues  with  a  high  percentage  of  sodium  salts.  In 
this  matter  of  diet  each  individual  case  must  receive  separate  consideration. 
There  are  very  few  conditions  in  the  gouty  in  which  alcohol  is  required. 
\nienever  indicated,  whisky  will  be  found  perhaps  the  most  serviceable.  While 
all  are  injurious  to  these  patients,  some  are  much  more  so  than  others,  par- 
ticularly malted  liquors,  champagne,  port,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
the  light  vines. 

Mineral  Watebs. — All  forms  may  be  said  to  be  beneficial  in  gout,  as  the 
main  element  is  the  water,  and  the  ingredients  are  usually  indifferent.  Much 
of  the  bumbuggery  in  the  profession  still  lingers  about  mineral  waters,  more 
particularly  about  the  so-called  lithta  waters. 

The  question  of  th^  utility  of  alkalies  in  the  treatment  of  gout  ia  closely 
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coanected  with  this  subject  of  nmieral  watere.  This  deep-rooted  belief  in  the 
profession  was  shaken  by  Sir  William  Boberte,  who  claimed  to  have  shown 
that  alkalescence  as  such  has  no  inSuence  whatever  on  the  sodium  biurate. 
The  sodium  salts  are  believed  by  this  author  to  be  particularly  hannfnl,  but, 
in  spite  of  all  the  theoretical  denunciation  of  the  use  of  the  sodium  salts,  the 
gouty  from  all  parts  of  the  world  flock  to  those  very  Continental  springs  in 
whidi  these  salts  are  most  predominant  Of  the  mineral  springs  best  suited 
for  the  gouty  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  United  States,  those  of  Saratoga, 
'  Bedford,  and  the  White  Sulphur;  Buxton  and  Bath,  in  England;  in  France, 
Aix-les-Baina  and  Contreieville ;  and  in  Germany,  Carlsbad,  Wildbad,  Hom- 
burg,  and  Marienbad.  Excellent  results  are  claimed  for  mineral  waters  with 
special  radio-active  properties.  The  efficacy  in  reality  is  in  the  water,  in  the 
way  it  is  taken,  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  in  large  quantities;  and  the  import- 
ant accessories  in  the  modified  diet,  proper  hours,  regular  exercises,  with  baths, 
douches,  etc.,  play  a  very  importuit  r&le  in  the  "cure." 

Medical  Treatuent. — In  an  acute  attack  the  limb  should  be  elevated 
and  the  affected  joint  wrapped  in  cotton-wool.  Warm  fomentations,  or 
Fuller's  lotion,  may  be  used.  The  local  hot-air  or  passive  hypenemia  treat- 
ment may  be  tried.  A  brisk  mercurial  purge  is  always  advantageous  at  the 
outset.  The  wine  or  tincture  of  colchicum,  in  doses  of  20  to  30  minims  {lA 
to  2  c.  c.)  may  be  given  every  four  hours  in  combination  with  the  citrate  of 
potash.  The  action  of  the  colchicum  shoold  be  carefully  watched ;  its  effect 
is  most  marked  when  free  purgation  follows.  It  has  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  a  powerful  influence  over  the  symptoms— relieving  the  pain,  and  re- 
ducing, sometimes  with  great  rapidity,  the  swelling  and  redness.  It  should 
be  stopped  as  soon  as  it  has  relieved  the  pain.  Cinchopben  (atopban)  is  often 
useful  in  doses  of  15  grains,  1  gm.,  three  or  four  times  a  day.  It  may  also 
be  helpful  in  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms.  In  cases  in  which  the  pain 
and  sleeplessness  are  distressing  and  do  not  yield  to  treatment,  morphia  is 
necessary.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  diet  chiefly  of  milk  and  barley> 
water.  During  convalescence  the  diet  should  be  increased  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally the  patient  may  resume  the  diet  previously  laid  down. 

In  some  of  the  subacute  intercurrent  attadcs  sodium  salicylate  or  acetyl-: 
salicyUc  acid  nuiy  be  useful.  The  chronic  and  irregular  forms  are  best 
treated  by  the  dietetic  and  hygienic  measures  already  noted.  Potassium  iodide 
is  sometimes  useful,  Albu  speaks  favorably  of  lemon-juice  as  a  remedy.  The 
vegetable  acids  are  converted  in  the  system  into  alkaline  carbonates,  thus 
enabling  the  blood  to  keep  the  uric  acid  compounds  in  solution,  and  facilitating 
their  elimination. 

Where  the  arthritic  attacks  are  confined  to  one  joint,  such  as  the  great- 
toe  joint,  surgical  interference  may  be  considered,  Riedel  reports  two  suc- 
cessful cases  in  which  he  removed  ttte  entire  joint  capsule  of  the  big-toe  joint, 
with  permanent  relief. 

n.    DIABETES  BIELLITUS 

Bcflnitton. — ^A  disease  of  metabolism  in  general  with  especial  disturbance 
of  carbohydrate  metabolism  in  which  the  normal  utilization  of  carbohydrate 
is  impaired  with  an  increase  in  the  sugar  content  of  the  blood,  and  consequent 
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^ycoguria.  There  ia  a  tendency  to  subsequent  disturbance  of  the  fat  metab- 
olism with  leBulting  acidoBiB  (EetoBlE). 

"Biabaj. — The  diseaee  was  known  to  Celeus.  AretteuB  first  used  the  term 
diabetes,  calling  it  a  wonderful  affection  "melting  down  the  Seeh  and  limbs 
into  urine."  He  suggested  that  the  disease  got  its  name  from  the  Greek  word 
signifying  a  syphon.  Willis  in  the  seventeenth  century  gave  a  good  descrip- 
tion and  recognized  the  sweetness  of  the  urine  "as  if  there  has  been  sugar 
and  honey  in  it."  Dobson  in  1776  demonstrated  the  presence  of  sugar,  and 
RoUo  in  179?  wrote  an  admirable  account  and  recommended  the  use  of  a  meat 
diet.  The  modem  study  of  the  disease  dates  from  Claude  Bernard's  demon- 
stration of  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  in  1857, 

Etiology. — The  enzymes  of  the  intestinal  mucosa  convert  the  starches  and 
sugars  of  the  food  into  monosaccharides — dextrose,  gaUctose  and  levulose — 
which  pass  into  the  portal  circulation,  but  the  major  portion  remains  in  the 
liver,  where  it  is  converted  into  glycogen.  The  percentage  of  sugar  in  the 
systemic  bhxid  remains  constant — 0.06  to  0.11  per  cent.  Part  of  the  sugar 
passra  to  the  muscles,  where  it  is  stored  as  glycogen.  The  total  storage 
capacity  of  the  liver  ^  estimated  at  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight,  i.  e.,  about 
150  gms,  for  an  ordinary  organ  weighing  1,600  gms.  Not  all  of  the  glycogen 
comes  from  the  carbohydrates;  a  small  part  in  health  is  derived  from  the 
proteins  and  fats.  This  treble  process  of  transformation,  storage  and  re- 
transformatiou  of  the  sugars  is  effected  by  special  enzymes,  which  are  fur- 
nished by  internal  secretions,  chiefly  of  the  pancreas  and  hypophysis,  and  are 
directly  influenced  by  the  nervous  system.  According  to  Claude  Bernard  the 
sugar  is  simply  warehoused  on  demand  in  the  liver,  and  given  out  to  the 
muscles  which  need  it  in  their  work.  In  any  case,  the  sugar,  one  of  the  chief 
fuels  of  the  body,  is  burned  up,  supplying  energy  to  the  muscles,  and  is 
eliminated  as  CO,  and  water.  The  nature  of  the  intermediate  stages  of  the 
transformation  is  still  under  discussion. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  which  influence  the  appearance  of  sugar 
in  the  urine: 

(a)  Excess  of  Cabbouydratb  Intake. — ^In  a  normal  state  the  sugar  in 
the  blood  is  about  0.1  per  cent.  In  diabetes  the  percentage  is  usually  from 
0.2  to  0.4  per  cent  The  hyperglycemia  is  immediately  manifested  by  the 
appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine.  The  healthy  person  has  a  deflnite  limit 
of  carbohydrate  assimilation ;  the  total  storage  capacity  for  glycogen  is  esti- 
mated at  about  300  gme.  Following  the  ingestion  of  enormous  amounts  of 
carbohydrates  the  liver  and  the  muscles  may  not  be  equal  to  the  task  of  storing 
it;  the  blood  content  of  sugar  passes  beyond  the  normal  limit  and  the  renal 
cells  immediately  begin  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus.  Like  the  balance  at  the 
Mint,  which  is  sensitive  to  the  correct  weight  of  the  gold  coins  passing  over 
it,  they  only  react  at  a  certain  point  of  saturation.  Fortunately  excessive 
quantities  of  pure  sugar  itself  are  not  taken.  The  carbohydrates  are  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  starch,  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  which  take  place  slowly, 
so  that  this  so-called  alimentary  glycosuria  very  rarely  occurs,  though  enor- 
mous quantities  may  be  taken.  The  assimilation  limit  of  a  normal  fasting 
individual  for  sugar  itself  is  about  250  gms.  of  grape  sugar,  and  considerably 
less  of  cane  and  milk  sugar.  Clinically  one  meets  with  many  cases  in  which 
glycosuria  is  present  as  a  result  of  excessive  ingestion  of  carbohydrates,  par- 
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ticularly  in  stout  persons  and  heavy  feeders — so-called  lipogenic  diabetes — a 
form  very  readily  controlled. 

(6)  DisTDBBANOEB  IN  THE  Nbrvous  Systeu. — Bernard  shows  that  there 
was  a  centre  in  the  medulla — the  diabetic  centre — puncture  of  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  hyperglycemia  due  to  an  increased  outflow  of  sugar  from  the  liver 
warehouse.  He  demonstrated  that  the  efferent  path  of  this  influence  was 
through  the  splanchnic  nerves  and  the  afferent  through  the  vagi.  The  exact 
location  of  this  centre  has  never  been  determined,  and  its  precise  rdle  in  the 
carbohydrate  metabolism  is  obscure.  Clinically,  however,  it  has  long  been 
known  that  many  lesions  of  the  nervous  ayatem  cause  glycosuria — tumors, 
particularly  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  medulla,  injuries  both  to  the 
brain  and  to  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  meningitis,  and  hemorrhage. 
Some  of  these  may  disturb  Bernard's  centre  in  the  medulla,  but  many  of  them 
disturb  the  internal  secretion  of  the  hypophysis.  Clinically,  glycosuria  aris^ 
ing  from  disturbances  in  the  nervous  system  is  not  an  important  variety. 

(c)  D1BTURBANCE8  OF  THE  Internal  Secretions. — The  part  played  in 
the  carbohydrate  metabolism  by  the  ductless  glands  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Though  not  yet  fully  understood,  the  following  are  the  chief  poiote,  so  far 
at;  they  bear  on  clinical  work ; 

(1)  Pancreatic  Secretion. — Extirpation  of  the  pancreas  in  a  dog  is 
followed  by  hyperglycemia  and  prolonged  glycosuria,  which  is  not  relieved  by 
feeding  pancreas  to  the  animal,  but  which  is  checked  if  experimentally  a  por- 
tion of  healthy  organ  from  another  dog  is  inserted  into  the  por^l  circulation. 
The  pancreas  contains  structures  known  as  "the  islands  of  Langerhans," 
which,  from  the  work  of  Opie  and  others,  are  believed  to  furnish  an  internal 
secretion  necessary  to  normal  carbohydrate  metabolism.  A  portion  of  the 
organ  separated  from  the  rest,  and  its  duct  ligated,  atrophies,  but  a  tissue 
remains  composed  of  enlarged  islands  of  Langerhans.  If  the  remainder  of 
the  pancreas  be  removed,  this  atrophied  portion  is  able  to  ward  off  glycosuria ; 
but  if  this  is  removed  glycosuria  appears  immediately  (W.  Q.  UacCallum). 
In  some  way  the  secretion  furnished  by  this  organ  is  essential  to  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  sugars.  Cohnheim  suggests  a  correlation  of  this 
internal  secretion  with  a  muscle  enzyme,  to  which  it  acte  as  an  amboceptor, 
and  that  it  is  by  the  combined  action  of  these  two  glycolytic  bodies  that  the 
sugars  are  normally  burned  up  in  the  muscles.  Many  diseases  of  the  pancreas 
are  associated  with  glycosuria,  some  with  permanent  diabetes.  Hmmorrhagic 
pancreatitis,  cancer,  calculus,  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitia,  catarrh  of  the 
ducts  may  all  be  associated  with  a  profound  disturbance  in  the  metabolism 
of  the  sugars.  In  fact,  there  is  no  one  organ  the  disease  of  which  is  more 
constantly  associated  with  glycosuria,  and  the  studies  of  Opie  warrant  the 
belief  that  the  essential  factor  is  a  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  internal 
secretion  provided  by  the  islands  of  I^ngerhana. 

(2)  Hypophysis. — It, was  long  known  that  glycosuria  occurred  in  tumors 
of  the  region  of  the  hypophyds,  particularly  in  acromegaly,  and  it  follows 
frBctui«8  of  the  baa^  of  the  skull.  Experimentally,  Cushing  and  his  students 
have  shown  that  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  pituitary  gland  has  an  important 
influence  in  carbohydrate  metabolism.  The  secretion  of  this  portion  of  the 
l^nd  is  discharged  into  the  third  ventricle,  and  any  operative  disturbance 
of  it,  or  of  the  infuudibulum,  is  at  once  followed  by  glycosuria,  and  by  a  re- 
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markable  lowering  of  the  aseimilatioQ  limit  for  sugars.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
deficiency  of  this  secretion,  or  the  removal  of  this  portion  of  the  gland  alone, 
is  followed  by  a  remarkable  increased  tolerance  for  carbohydrates. 

Clinically,  this  sequence  is  not  infrequently  seen.  A  tumor  which  at  first 
irritates  the  gland,  as  in  the  early  stagcB  of  acromegaly,  may  cause  glycosuria, 
but  later,  as  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  gland  is  destroyed,  there  is  an  extraordi- 
narily high  assimilation  limit  fur  sugars,  and  associated  with  it  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  deposition  of  fat  in  the  body,  a  syndrome  to  be  referred  to  later. 
Intravenous  or  subcutaneous  injection  of  the  extract  of  the  posterior  lobe 
promptly  lowers  this  high  assimilation  limit  for  carbohydrates. 

(3)  Adrenals  and  Thyroids. — We  have  less  positive  information  about 
the  relation  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  to  the  internal  secretions  of  these 
glands.  Glycosuria  does  not  necessarily  follow  lesions  of  the  adrenals,  but 
epinephrin  has  a  powerful  influence  on  the  carl>ohydrate  metabolism,  and  gly- 
cosuria may  be  readily  produced  in  animals  by  subcutaneous  injection,  and 
by  the  local  application  of  epinephrin  to  the  pancreas.  Clinically,  we  know 
practically  nothing  of  an  adrenal  glycosuria.  It  does  not  occur  in  Addison's 
disease.  It  has  occasionally  been  noticed  in  the  prolonged  therapeutic  use  of 
epinephrin.  In  disturbances  of  the  thyroid  gland  glycosuria  is  not  uncom- 
mon. There  is  a  lowered  tolerance  for  sugar  in  OrBves*  disease  which  is 
sometimes  associated  with  a  true  diabetes,  and  in  the  remarkable  instances  of 
acute  myxoedema  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine  may  be  large.  The  use 
of  thyroid  extract  is  occasionally  followed  by  glycosuria.  On  the  other  hand, 
patients  may  take  the  extract  continuously  for  many  years  without  glycosuria. 

Possibly  the  glycosuria  associated  with  pregnancy  is  due  to  a  disturbance 
in  the  internal  secretions.  It  is  a  transient  condition,  usually  disappearing 
with  parturition,  and  rarely  leads  to  diabetes.  It  may  recur  in  successive 
pregnancies. 

(d)  DiSTDBBANCES  IH  THE  FUHOIION  OF  THE  LlTEB. — One  of  the  mOSt 

remarkable  features  in  carbohydrate  metabolism  is  that  the  great  warehouse 
of  the  sugars  may  be  damaged  to  any  degree  without  causing  hyperglycemia 
or  glycosuria.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  type  of  disease  to  which  the  name 
of  "liver  diabetes"  may  be  given  is  doubtful.  There  are  cases  of  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  and  of  gallstonee — particularly  those  associated  with  enlargement  of 
the  organ — in  which  glycosuria  is  present,  but  they  are  probably  all  asso- 
ciated with  coincident  affections  of  the  pancreas.  In  the  "bronze  diabetes," 
which  is  accompanied  by  great  hypertrophy  of  the  liver,  the  glycosuria  is 
probably  pancreatic. 

(e)  Disturbances  in  the  Kidney  Fdnctions, — Disease  of  the  kidneys 
is  rarely  associated  with  glycosuria.  Occasionally  one  finds  it  in  chronic 
nephritis,  but  the  existence  of  a  true  diabetes  depending  upon  renal  changes 
has  not  been  proved.  There  is  a  remarkable  experimental  diabetes  of  great 
interest  in  connection  with  carbohydrate  metabolism.  If  phloridzin,  a  glu- 
coside  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  apple-tree,  is  given  by  mouth  or  subcu* 
taneously  to  man  or  animals  glycosuria  results,  and  even  continues  on  a 
nitrogenous  diet,  and  in  man  when  fasting.  The  amount  of  sugar  excreted 
may  be  large,  yet  there  is  no  hyperglyctemia.  It  seems  that  the  sugar  is 
directly  manufactured  by  the  kidney  epithelium,  and  largely  from  the  proteins. 

(/)   Miscellaneous  Dibtubbances. — The  carbohydrate  metabolism  may 
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h*  npwt  in  acute  fevws,  in  man;  of  which  a  traufieot  g'ljrcoBoria  is  preaeat. 
It  is  not  uncommon  after  the  adminutratioQ  of  ether,  leas  so  after  cUor»- 
form.  Metabolic  diatnrbances  in  gout  ai«  not  infrequently  auociatad  with 
glycosuria,  and  cacbeziae  and  profound  ansmias  may  be  accompanied  by 
traoBient  glycoauria.  A  mental  shock,  s  eevere  nerrouB  strain  and  worry 
precede  many  cases.  Patients  suffocated  by  smoke,  or  poisoned  by  coal  gaa, 
may  have  sngar  in  the  urine. 

ItfcmBNCB, — According'  to  statistics  diabetes  appears  to  be  about  as  fre- 
quent in  the  United  States  as  in  European  countries.  In  £ugland  and  Wales 
the  deaths  increased  from  2,767  in  1902  to  4,543  in  1916.  The  disease  is  on  the 
increase  in  the  United  States.  The  statietics  for  1870  gave  8.1 ;  (or  1890,  3.8 ; 
for  1900,  9.3;  and  for  1915,  17.5  deaths  to  the  100,000  population.  Thia 
may  be  due  to  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar.  Among  27,618 
patients  admitted  to  the  medical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in 
twenty-two  years  there  were  876  cases  of  diabetes,  or  one  per  cent. 

Herxdttakt  iNFLrENCKB  pUy  an  important  rdle  and  cases  are  on  record 
of  its  occurrence  in  many  members  of  the  same  family.  Morton,  who  calla 
the  disease  hydrops  ad  matulam  (Phthisiologia,  1689),  records  a  remarkable 
family  in  which  four  children  were  affected,  one  of  which  recovered  on  a  milk 
diet  and  diaecordium.  An  analysis  of  the  cases  in  our  series  gave  only  6  casea 
with  a  iiistory  of  diabetes  in  relatives  (Pleasants).  Nannyn  obtained  a  fam- 
ily history  of  diabetes  in  35  out  of  201  private  cases,  but  in  only  7  of  157 
hospital  GBsee.  There  are  instances  of  the  coexistence  of  the  disease  in  man 
and  wife.  Among  516  married  pain  collected  by  Senator,  in  which  either 
husband  or  wife  was  diabetic,  in  18  cases  the  second  partner  had  become  dia^ 
betic    Similarity  in  habits  probably  accounts  for  this. 

Sbz. — Men  are  more  frequently  affected  than  womoi,  the  ratio  being 
about  three  to  two.  Of  the  876  cases  of  diabetes  referred  to,  179  were  in 
males  and  97  in  females  (Fntcher).  It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life;  a  majority 
of  the  cases  occur  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  decade.  Of  the  276  cases,  the 
largest  number^-70 — oecorred  betweKi  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age. 

DiABBTBS  IN  Chili%sn. — This  usually  occurs  among  the  better  clasaea. 
Hereditary  inflnencea  are  marked.  The  course  of  the  disease  is,  as  a  rul^ 
much  more  rapid  than  in  adults.  While  the  disease  is  usually  severe  there 
are  not  infrequent  cases  of  a  mild  tjip«.  One  case  is  mentioned  of  a  child  ap- 
parently bom  with  glycosuria,  who  recovered  in  eight  months. 

Persons  of  a  neurotic  temperament  are  often  affected.  It  is  a  disease  of 
the  higher  classes.  Van  Noorden  states  that  the  statistics  for  London  and 
Berlin  show  that  the  number  of  cases  in  the  upper  ten  thousand  exceeds  that 
in  the  lower  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

Raob. — Hebrews  seem  especially  prone  to  it;  tme-fourth  of  iFmiche'  pa- 
ti«it8  were  of  the  Semitic  race.  Diabetes  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  colored 
race,  but  not  so  uncomm(m  as  was  formerly  supposed.  Of  the  series  of  876 
eases,  29,  or  10,6  per  cent,  were  in  negroes. 

Xtta&eliia  in  Diabetes. — Glycosuria,  neurotic,  dietetic  or  toxic,  may  ht 
a  matter  ot  simple  overflow,  but  the  essence  of  true  diabetes  is  a  waste  of  the 
carbohydrates,  which  hurry  through  the  body,  in  great  pert  never  warehoused 
as  glycogen.  Why  this  should  be,  whether  the  liver  and  muscles  are  at  fault 
hi  rd^ising  to  transform  the  carbohydrate,  or  whether  the  defect  is  the  en- 
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zymes  of  the  dnctleaa  glands,  are  problemB  awaiting  BoIutioQ.  N^aunyn  held 
tiiat  hvperglycsemia  ia  due  to  a  failure  of  the  livet  and  muscles  to  store  up 
glycogen  as  in  health.  On  the  other  hand.  Lupine,  Opie,  and  others  support 
the  view  that  the  glycolytic  ferments  are  lacking — the  former  may  depend  on 
the  latter.  In  either  case  the  result  is  a  failure  of  the  normal  osidation  of 
the  carbohydrates.  Hyperglycemia  is  rei^ponaible  for  the  thirst  and  the  polyu- 
ria, and  there  is  a  very  eousiderable  daily  loss  of  energy  in  warming  the 
liquids  taken  to  the  temperature  of  the  body,  according  to  Benedict  and  Joslin 
nearly  G  per  cent,  of  the  total  heat  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  this  escess  of  sugar 
in  the  system  that  renders  the  body  so  favorable  a  culture  medium  for  pus 
organisms.  There  is  loss  of  energy  with  the  steady  waste  of  sugar  fuel; 
practically  every  gram  of  sugar  excreted  in  the  urine  results  in  a  loss  of  4.1 
calories,  consequently  a  diabetic  patient  excreting  100  grams  of  sugar  and  20 
grams  of  ^nsxybutyric  acid  loses  500  calories  in  this  way,  so  that  the  patients 
are  apt  to  be  underfed,  unless  this  loss  is  made  up  by  a  full  amount  of  other 
food  {Benedict  and  Joslia).  Studies  upon  the  respiratory  quotient — which  is 
the  ratio  between  the  CO,  given  out  and  the  0  taken  in  by  a  healthy  individual 
on  a  mixed  diet  (expressed  by  the  fraction  0.9) — favor  the  view  that  there  ie 
failure  in  the  proper  combustion  of  the  carbohydrates.  Benedict  and  Joslin 
conclude  that  a  respiratory  quotient  above  0.74  indicates  a  fairly  liberal  sup- 
ply of  glycogen  stored  in  the  body;  while  a  respiratory  quotient  of  0.70,  or 
below  that,  indicates  that  the  patient  has  no  available  carbohydrates,  and  has 
lost  in  a  measure  the  power  of  storing  them.  And  here  comes  the  special 
danger;  as  the  carbohydrates  pass  through  the  body  unburned,  the  energy 
must  be  provided  from  the  proteins  and  fats.  The  metabolism  of  the  former 
does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  disturbed,  and  the  carbohydrate  portion  of 
the  protein  molecule  is  well  tolerated  and  in  part  supplies  the  place  of  the  lost 
sugars.  The  danger  is  in  the  metabolism  of  the  fats.  The  carbohydrates  are 
not  used  as  fuel;  the  proteins  are  easily  utilized,  but  apparently  it  takes  so 
much  draught  to  bum  them  that  not  enough  is  left  to  consume  the  fats  com- 
pletely ;  and  the  products  of  incomplete  combustion  accumulate  in  the  system 
and  suffocate  the  patient  as  effectually  as  does  the  CO  of  a  charcoal  stove. 
The  chief  product  of  this  incomplete  combustion  of  the  fats  is  the  ;6-oxybuty- 
ric  acid,  which  itself  is  the  source  of  the  diacetic  acid  and  acetone,  and  the 
special  danger  of  the  disease  is  now  recognized  to  be  the  production  of  an 
acidosis  in  consequence  of  this  imperfect  fat  metabolism.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  Hne  metabolism  of  the  disease  has  been 
the  work  of  Beddard,  Pembrey  and  Sprigga  and  more  recently  of  Poulton, 
who  have  shown  that  the  amount  of  CO,  in  the  alveolar  air  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  acidosis.  The  acetone  bodies  in  the  urine  indicate  a  large 
production  in  the  body  but  this  may  have  been  completely  compensated.  The 
blood  examination  is  more  important  to  determine  the  degree  of  accumulation 
and  with  even  slight  degrees  there  are  changes  in  the  alveolar  ai^. 

The  CO,  tension  of  the  alveolar  air  is  reduced.  In  sliglit  acidosis  this  is 
between  32  and  38  mm.  Hg,  in  moderate  acidosis  28  to  33  mm.  Hg,  and  in 
severe  acidosia  less  than  28  mm.  Hg  {normal  38-45  mm.  Hg).  The  lowest 
figure  noted  by  Joslin  was  9  mm.  Hg. 

Retmi  Diabetes. — ^This  term  is  applied  to  a  condition  in  which  there  is 
glycosuria  without  increase  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood.     In  it  the  glycosuria 
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18  independent  of  the  carbohydrate  intake  and  the  blood  sugar  is  normal  or  de- 
creased in  amount.  The  kidney  cells  allow. sugar  to  escape.  As  a  rule  it  is 
discovered  accidentally  as  there  are  rarely  any  symptoms.  The  condition  is 
rare  and  the  patients  should  be  followed  for  a  long  time  to  exclude  Diabetes 
MellituB., 

Korbid  Anatomy.— The  nervous  system  shows  no  constant  lesions.  In  a 
few  instances  there  have  been  tumors  or  eclerosis  in  the  medulla,  or  a  cysti- 
cercus  has  pressed  on  the  floor.  A  secondary  multiple  neuritis  is  not  rare,  and 
to  it  the  so-called  diabetic  tabes  is  probably  due,  and  changes  occur  in  the 
posterior  columns  of  the  cord  similar  to  those  which  have  been  found  in  per- 
nicious antemia.  In  the  sympathetic  system  the  ganglia  have  been  enlarged - 
and  in  some  instances  sclerosed.  The  heart  is  hypertrophied  in  some  cases. 
Endocarditis  is  very  rare.  Arterio-sclerosis  is  common.  The  lungs  show  im- 
portant changes.  Acute  broncho-pneumonia  or  lobar  pneumonia  (either  of 
which  may  terminate  in  gangrene)  and  tuberculosis  are  common.  The  so- 
called  diabetic  phthisis  is  always  tuberculous  and  results  from  a  caseating 
broncho-pneumonia.  In  rare  cases  there  is  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia, 
non- tuberculous.  Fat  embolism  of  the  ftulmonary  vessels  may  occur  in  con- 
nection with  diabetic  coma. 

The  liver  is  usually  enlarged ;  fatty  degeneration  is  common.  In  the  so- 
called  diabetic  cirrhosis — the  cirrhosis  pigmentaire — the  liver  is  enlarged  and 
sclerotic,  and  cachexia  develops  with  melanoderma.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach 
with  enlargement  of  the  duodenum  and  colonic  stasis  are  common. 

Pancreas. — Of  15  autopsies  in  37  fatal  cases,  in  9  the  pancreas  was  found 
atrophic.  In  one  of  these  fat  necroses  were  present,  in  another  calculi.  Hya- 
line degeneration  of  the  islands  of  Langerhana  is  a  special  feature  in  certain 
cases.     Chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis  is  common. 

The  kidneys  show  a  diffuse  nephritis  with  fat^  degeneration.  Hyaline 
change  is  often  found  in  the  tubal  epithelium,  particularly  of  the  descending 
limb  of  the  loop  of  Henle,  and  in  the  Malpighian  tufts. 

Symptoms. — Acute  and  chronic  forms  are  recognized,  but  there  is  no  e»- 
sential  difference  between  them,  except  that  in  the  former  the  patients  are 
younger,  the  course  is  more  rapid,  and  the  emaciation  more  marked. 

The  omet  is  gradual,  and  either  frequent  micturition  or  inordinate  thirst 
first  attracts  attention.  Very  rarely  it  sets  in  rapidly,  after  a  sudden  emotion, 
an  injury,  or  after  a  severe  chill.  When  fully  established  the  disease  is  char- 
acterized by  great  thirst,  the  passage  of  large  quantities  of  saccharine  urine,  a 
voracious  appetite,  and,  ns  a  rule,  progressive  emaciation. 

Among  the  qeheral  sthptoms  ihiratia  one  of  the  most  distressing.  Large 
quantities  of  water  are  required  to  keep  the  sugar  in  solution  and  for  its  ex- 
cretion in  the  urine.  The  amount  of  fluid  consumed  will  be  found  to  bear  a 
definite  ratio  to  the  quantity  excreted.  Instances,  however,  are  not  uncommon 
of  pronounced  diabetes  in  which  the  thirst  is  not  excessive ;  but  in  such  cases 
the  amount  of  urine  passed  is  never  large.  The  thirst  is  most  intense  an  hour 
or  two  after  meals.  As  a  rule,  the  digeetion  is  good  and  the  appetite  inordi- 
nate. The  condition  is  sometimes  termed  bitlimia  or  polyphagia.  Lumbar 
pain  is  common. 

Tb^  tongue  is  usually  dry,  red,  and  glazed,  and  the  saliva  aeaoff.    Tt)s 
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gtaoB  may  become  iwollen,  and  in  the  later  stages  aphthous  stomatitiB  is 
common.    Constipation  is  the  rule. 

In  spite  of  the  enormoas  amount  of  food  consumed  a  patient  may  become 
rapidly  emaciated.  This  loss  of  flesh  bears  some  ratio  to  the  polyuria,  and 
when,  under  suitable  diet,  the  sugar  is  reduced,  the  patient  may  gain  in  flesh. 
The  skiu  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  sweating  rarely  occurs,  except  when  tuberculo- 
sis coexists.  Drenching  sweats  have  been  known  to  alternate  with  excessive 
polyuria.  General  pruritus  or  pruritus  pudendi  may  .be  very  distressing,  and 
occasionally  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms.  The  temperature  is  often  sub- 
normal ;  the  pulse  is  usually  frequent,  and  the  tension  increased.  Many  dia-. 
beticB  do  not  show  marked  emaciation.  Patients  past  the  middle  period  of  life 
may  have  the  disease  for  years  without  much  disturbance  of  the  health,  and  may 
remain  well  nourished.  These  are  the  cases  of  the  diahete  grae  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  diabiie  maigre. 

The  TJsine. — The  amount  varies  from  3  to  4  litres  in  mild  cases  to  15 
to  SO  litres  in  very  severe  cases.  In  rare  instances  the  quantity  of  urine  is 
not  much  increased.  Under  strict  diet  the  amount  is  much  lessened,  and  in 
intercurrent  febrile  affections  it  may  be  reduced  to  normal.  The  specific 
gravity  is  high,  ranging  from,1.0?5  to  1.045;  but  in  exceptional  cases  it  may 
be  low,  1,013  to  1.020.    The  highest  specific  gravity  recorded  is  by  Trousseau — 

1.074.     Very  high  specific  gravities — 1.070  -| surest  fraud.     The  urine 

is  pale  in  color,  almost  like  water,  and  has  a  sweetish  odor  and  a  distinctly 
Bweetieh  taste.  The  reaction  is  acid.  Sugar  is  present  in  varying  amounts. 
In  mild  eases  it  does  not  exceed  li^  or  2  per  cent.,  but  it  may  reach  from  5 
to  10  per  cent.  The  total  amount  excreted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may 
range  from  10  to  20  ounces  (320  to  640  grams)  and  in  exceptional  cases  from 
1  to  2  pounds. 

Eetonuria. — The  ketone  bodies,  acetone,  diacetic  acid  and  ^-oxybutyric 
acid  are  present,  sometimes  in  small  amounts  in  mild  cases  but  increasing  with 
the  severity  of  the  disease;  and  are  indications  of  acidosis.  In  coma  the  excre- 
tion of  /J-oxybntyric  acid  may  be  as  much  as  100  gm.  or  more  a  day. 

Glycogen  has  also  been  found  in  the  urine,  and  in  rare  instances  sugars 
other  than  glucose  occur,  lactose,  levuloee.  and  pentose,  and  to  these  conditions 
the  term  meUturia  is  sometimes  applied.    Albumin  is  not  infrequent. 

Pneumaturia,  gas  in  the  urine,  due  to  fermentation  in  the  bladder,  is  oo- 
casionally  met  with.  Cammidge's  reaction  may  be  present.  Fat  may  be  passed 
in  tiie  urine  in  the  form  of  a  fine  emulsion  (lipuria). 

Blood  in  Diabetes. — The  water  content  is  lower  than  normal.  Poly- 
cythemia may  be  present  to  6  or  8  millions  of  red  cells  per  cnun.  Towards 
the  end  and  with  complications  there  may  be  a  leucocytosis  and  the  leucocytes 
may  contain  glycogen.  Hyperglyciemia  is  rarely  above  0.4  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  the  blood  sugar  may  persist  after  glycosuria  has  disappeared. 

The  alkalinity  is  lessened  and  the  specific  gravity  reduced.  Lipsmia  is 
present  in  many  cases  and  may  be  readily  recognized  by  the  presence  of  danc- 
ing particles  among  the  red  cells  in  a  slide  of  fresh  blood.  The  blood  lipoids 
are  increased  from  the  normal  figure  of  about  0.6  per  cent,  to  0.83  per  cent. 
in  mild  cases,  to  0.9  in  moderately  severe  and  1.4  per  cent,  in  severe  cases 
(Joslin).    Lipiemia  may  be  present  without  acidosis  and  is  sometimes  due  to 
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surcharging  of  the  blood  etream  vith  the  producU  of  iatty  digeetion  aa  in 
the  nornial  lipsemia  of  euckliDgs. 

Gomplioatioiu. — (a)  Coua  (Acidoaia) — There  are  three  groups  of  caeee: 

(1)  Typical  dyapnceic  coma,  the  air-hunger  of  Kossmaul,  in  which  with 
Uiud  and  deep  in-  and  expirations,  the  puke  grows  weak,  and  the  patient 
gradually  fails  and  dies,  sometimes  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  breath 
very  often  has  the  fruity  odor  of  acetone.  It  may  come  on  without  any  pre- 
monition and  the  patient  may  waken  out  of  sleep  in  dyspnoea.  An  acyanotic 
dyspnoea  is  one  of  the  best  indications  of  acidoBis.  (2)  Cases  in  which,  with- 
out any  previous  dyspncEa  or  distress,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  headache,  a 
feeling  of  intosication,  thick  speech  and  &  staggering  gait,  and  gradually  falls 
into  deep  coma.  (3)  Cases  in  which,  particularly  after  exertion,  the  patient 
is  attacked  suddenly  with  weakness,  giddiness  and  fainting;  the  hands  and 
feet  are  cold  and  livid,  the  pulse  small,  respiration  rapid;  the  patient  becomes 
drowsy,  and  death  occurs  within  a  few  hours.  Dyspepsia,  constipation,  ab- 
dominal pain,  marked  irritability  and  restlessness  may  precede  the  onset  of 
coma  and  should  suggest  its  possibility. 

{b)  COTANEOUB. — Boils  and  carbuncles  are  extremely  common.  Painful 
onychia  may  occur.  Eczema  is  also  met  with,  and  at  times  an  intolerable 
itching.  In  women  the  irritation  of  the  urine  may  cause  the  most  intense 
pruritus  pudendi,  and  in  men  a  balanitis.  Rarer  affections  are  xanthoma  and 
purpura.  Gangrene  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  associated  usually  with  arterio- 
sclerosis. Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  occurred  in  7  of  276  cases.  Bronzing 
of  the  skin  (diabete  bronze)  occurs  in  certain  cases  in  which  the  diabetes  arises 
as  a  late  event  in  the  disease  known  as  htemochromatosis,  which  is  further 
characterized  by  pigmentary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  pancreas.  With  the 
onset  of  severe  complications  the  tolerance  of  the  carbohydrates  is  much  in- 
creased.   Profuse  sweats  may  occur. 

(c)  PuLMONABT. — The  paticDts  are  not  infrequently  carried  off  by  acute 
pneumonia,  which  may  be  lobar  or  lobular.  Gangrene  is  very  apt  to  super- 
vene, but  the  breath  does  i^ot  necessarily  have  the  foul  odor  of  ordinary  gan- 
grene. Abscess  following  lobar  pneumonia  occurred  in  one  of  our  cases.  Tu- 
b0rcul(nis  broncho-pneumonia  is  common  and  may  run  a  rapid  course. 
I  (d)  Renal. — Albuminuria  is  a  tolerably  frequent  complication.  The 
amount  varies  greatly,  and,  when  slight,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  moment. 
(Edema  of  the  feet  and  ankles  is  not  an  infrequent  symptom.  General  ana- 
sarca is  rare,  however,  owing  to  the  marked  polyuria.  It  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  arterio-sclerosis.  It  occasionally  precedes  the  occurrence  of  the 
diabetic  coma.     Occasionally  cystitis  is  a  troublesome  symptom. 

(b)  Nervoos  System. — Peripherai  Neuritis. — Neuralgia,  numbness  and 
tingling,  uncommon  symptoms  in  diabetes,  are  probably  minor  neuritic  mani- 
feetationa.  The  involvement  may  be  general  of  the  upper  and  lovrer  extremi- 
ties. Sometimes  it  is  unilateral,  or  the  neuritis  may  be  in  a  single  nerve — 
the  sciatic  or  the  third  nerve.    Herpes  zoster  may  occur. 

Diabetic  Tabes  (so-called). — This  is  a  peripheral  neuritis,  characterized  by 
lightning  pains  in  the  legs,  loss  of  knee-jerk — which  may  occur  without  the 
other  symptoms — and  a  loss  of  power  in  the  extensors  of  the  feet.  The  gait 
is  the  diaraoteristic  steppage,  as  in  alcoholic,  and  other  forms  of  neuritic  par- 
sljtia.    Changes  in  the  posterior  oolimns  of  tiie  cord  have  been,  found. 
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Diabetic  Paraplegia. — This  is  also  in  all  probability  due  to  neuritis.  There 
sre  cases  in  which  power  has  been  lost  in  both  arms  and  legs. 

Mental  Symptoms. — The  patients  are  often  morose,  and  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  become  hypochondriacal.  Some  patients  display  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  restlessness  and  anxiety. 

(/)  Special  Senses. — Cataract  is  liable  to  occur,  and  with  rapidity  in 
young  persons.  Diabetic  retinitis^  closely  resembles  the  albuminuric  form. 
Hffimorrhages  are  common.  Sudden  amaurosis,  similar  to  that  which  occurs 
in  unemia,  may  occur.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  accommodation  may  be 
present ;  and,  lastly,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves.  Aural  symptoms  may  come 
on  with  great  rapidity,  either  an  otitis  media,  or  in  some  instances  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  mastoid  cells.    Ocular  tension  may  be  lowered  in  coma. 

{g)  Sexual  Function. — Impotence  is  common,  and  may  be  an  early 
symptom.  Conception  is  rare;  if  it  occurs,  abortion  is  apt  to  follow.  A  dia- 
betic mother  may  bear  a  healthy  child;  there  is  no  known  instance  of  a  dia- 
betic mother  bearing  a  diabetic  child.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually 
aggravated  after  delivery.  > 

Diaffnoui. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  presence  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  if  the  proper  testa  are  applied.  Alcapton  may  prove  very  decep- 
tive, and  in  one  reported  case  of  ochronosis  (Oeler)  a  diagnosis  of  diabetes 
was  made  by  four  or  five  of  the  leading  physicians  in  Europe,  one  of  whom 
was  an  authority  on  diabetes.  Deception  may  be  practised.  One  patient  had 
urine  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.065,  but  the  reactions  were  for  cane  sugar ; 
and  there  is  a  case  in  the  literature  in  which,  when  the  cane  sugar  fraud  was 
detected,  the  woman  bought  grape  sugar  and  put  it  into  her  bladder. 

To  determine  whether  the  case  is  one  of  simple  glycosuria  or  diabetes  is 
not  always  easy,  as  the  one  readily  merges  into  the  other.  The  younger  the 
individual  the  greater  the  probability  that  the  case  is  true  diabetes.  It  is  well 
to  test  the  assimilation  limit;  100  grams  of  glucose  given  in  solution  two 
hours  after  a  breakfast  of  a  roll  and  butter  with  coffee  should  not  give  gly- 
cosuria. To  do  so  indicates  a  deficiency  in  the  capacity  to  store  carbohydrates 
and  a  possibility  that  diabetes  may  follow.  Transient  glycosuria  occurs  in  a 
great  many  conditions  already  mentioned.  For  practical  purposes  the  common 
form  is  that  met  with  in  persons  above  50  years  of  age,  who  eat  and  drink  too 
much  and  tend  to  grow  stout.  The  detection  of  a  little  sugar  in  the  urine  may 
have  the  great  advantage  of  frightening  the  patient  into  a  more  rational  mode 
of  life.  The  forms  following  ansesthesia,  accidents,  business  worries,  fright  and 
that  which  occurs  in  pregnancy  are,  as  a  rule,  readily  controlled. 

Prognosis. — The  younger  the  patient  the  less  likely  is  recovery.  In  chil- 
dren the  disease  may  run  a  very  rapid  course,  and  death  may  occur  within  a 
few  weeks,  or  a  child  may  die  in  coma  before  the  condition  has  been  recog- 
nized. On  the  other  hand,  in  persons  over  fifty  sugar  may  be  present  in  the 
urine  for  years  without  any  impairment  of  strength  or  health.  The  outlook 
is  good  in  the  fat,  bad  in  the  lean.  It  is  particularly  good  in  the  stout,  active, 
business  man,  whose  glycosuria  has  come  on  as  a  result  of  worry,  work,  and 
excess  in  food  and  drink.  An  early  diagnosis,  obesity  and  a  gain  in  tolerance 
are  hopeful  features. 

The  following  steps  should  be  taken  to  estimate  the  gravity  of  a  case. 
The  carbohydrate  tolerance  should  be  estimated  and  the  presence  of  acetone 
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and  diacetic  acid  determined,  as  tbej  usually  indicate  a  serious  disturbance  Id 
the  fat  metabolism.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  acetone  bodies  may  be 
only  temporarily  present,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  sign  the  patient's  death 
warrant  so  soon  aa  they  appear.  A  patient  may  live  for  many  years  with 
traces,  and  they  may  disappear  after  having  been  present  for  months. 

Tnatment — In  families  with  a  marked  predisposition  to  the  disease  the 
use  of  starchy  and  saccharine  articles  of  diet  should  be  restricted.  The  per- 
sonal hygiene  of  a  diabetic  patient  is  of  the  first  importance.  Sources  of 
worry  should  be  Avoided,  and  he  should  lead  an  even,  quiet  life,  if  possible 
in  an  equable  climate.  The  heat  waste  should  be  prevented  by  wearing  warm 
clothes  and  avoiding  cold.  A  warm,  or,  if  tolerably  robust,  a  cold,  bath  should 
be  taken  every  day.  An  occasional  Turkish  bath  is  useful.  Systematic,  mod- 
erate exercise  should  be  taken.  When  this  is  not  feasible,  massage  should  be 
given. 

Diet. — Each  patient  presents  his  own  problem  and  must  be  studied  indi- 
vidually. The  endeavor  should  be  made  to  keep  the  urine  sugar  free  and  acid 
free.  In  this  the  proper  use  of  fasting,  as  advocated  by  Allen,  is  of  great  aid 
but  it  should  not  be  employed  carelessly.  The  object  of  treatment  is  to  in; 
increase  the  carbohydrate  tolerance;  it  is  important  not  to  overtax  the  pa- 
tient's powers  of  using  carbohydrates  by  giving  more  than  he  can  utilize.  In 
mild  cases  the  carbohydrate  intake  may  be  gradually  reduced,  sugar  as  such 
being  cut  off  first  and  the  carbohydrate  intake  reduced  by  a  certain  propor- 
tion each  day  until  the  urine  is  sugar  free.  In  the  medium  and  severe  cases 
fasting  is  useful.  The  purpose  of  it  should  be  explained  to  the  patient  and 
his  co-operation  secured.  The  time  of  fasting  required  to  render  the  urine 
sugar  free  varies  from  one  to  five  days.  The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed; 
water  may  be  taken  freely  and  tea  or  coffee  allowed  (without  sugar  or  cream) 
if  desired.  If  sugar  persists  after  the  second  day  of  fasting  300  c.  c.  of  meat 
broth  or  bouillon  may  be  given.  When  the  urine  is  sugar  free  it  is  necessary 
to  determine  the  carbohydrate  tolerance. 

The  profession,  and  much  more  the  diabetic  patient,  owes  much  to  E.  P. 
Joelin  of  Boston  for  his  studies  on  diabetes.    We  quote  some  of  bis  directions : 

"In  severe,  long-standing,  complicated,  obese  and  elderly  cases,  as  well  as 
in  all  cases  with  acidosis,  or  in  any  case  if  desired,  without  otherwise  chang- 
ing habits  or  diet,  onu't  fat,  after  two  days  omit  protein  and  then  halve  the 
carbohydrates  daily  until  the  patient  is  taking  only  10  grams;  then  fast.  In 
other  cases  begin  fasting  at  once.  Fast  four  days,  unless  earlier  sugar-free. 
Allow  water  freely,  tea,  coffee  and  thin,  clear  meat  broths  as  desired." 

"If  glycosuria  persists  at  the  end  of  four  days,  give  1  gram  protein  or  0.5 
gram  carbohydrate  per  kilogram  body  weight  for  two  days  and  then  fast  again 
for  three  days  unless  earlier  sugar-free.  If  glycosuria  remains,  repeat  and  then 
fast  for  one  or  two  days  as  necessary.  If  there  is  still  sugar,  give  protein  aa 
before  for  four  days,  then  fast  one,  and  then  gradually  increase  the  periods 
of  feeding,  one  day  each  time,  until  fasting  one  day  each  week.  I  have  seen 
no  uncomplicated  case  fail  to  get  sugar-free  by  this  method." 

"When  the  twenty-four-honr  urine  is  free  from  sugar,  give  6  to  10  grams 
carbohydrate  (150  to  300  grams  of  5  per  cent,  vegetables)  and  continue  to 
add  5  to  10  grams  carbohydrate  daily  up  to  ."iO  grams  or  more  until  sugar 
appears." 
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"When  ttie  nrioe  hia  been  sugar-free  for  three  days,  add  about  ZQ  gramfl 
protein  and  thereafter  15  grams  protein  daily  in  the  form  of  egg-white,  fiah 
or  lean  meat  (chicken)  until  the  patient  is  receiving  1  gram  protein  per  kilo- 
gram body  wei^t  or  less  if  the  carbohydrate  tolerance  is  zero." 

"Add  no  fat  nntil  the  protein  reaches  1  gram  per  kilogram  body  veight 
(unless  the  protein  tolerance  is  below  this  figure)  and  the  carbohydrate  tol- 
erance has  been  determined,  but  then  add  d  to  S5  grains  daily,  according  to 
previous  acidosis,  until  the  patient  ceases  to  lose  weight  or  receives  in  the 
total  diet  abont  30  calories  per  kilogram  body  weight." 

"The  return  of  sugar  demands  fasting  for  twenty-four  hours  or  until  sugar- 
free.  Beeume  the  former  diet  gradually,  adding  fat  last  in  order  to  maintain 
as  high  a  carbohydrate  tolerance  as  possible,  sacrificing  body  weight  for  this 
purpose.    This  rule  should  be  inflexibly  followed,  especially  with  children." 

"Whether  sugar  reappears  in  the  urine  or  not  it  is  desirable  upon  one  day 
each  week  to  rest  that  function  of  the  body  which  controls  the  assimilation  of 
sugar  by  either  a  complete  fast  day  or  a  diet  of  low  caloric  value.  My  plan 
is  patterned  on  the  following  rule :  Whenever  the  tolerance  ia  less  than  20 
grams  carbohydrate,  fasting  should  be  practised  one  day  in  seven;  when  the 
tolerance  is  over  20  grams  carbohydrate,  cut  the  diet  in  half  on  one  day  each 
week  (half-day)." 

Days  of  Beddced  Diet. — In  every  case  it  is  wise  to  restrict  the  diet  on  one 
day  a  week.  In  mild  cases  the  quantity  of  carbohydrate  should  be  reduced  to 
one-half  or  one-third  of  the  usual  amount.  In  moderate  or  severe  caaes  a  com- 
plete'fast  of  one  day  is  advisable.  A  day  when  only  e^:s  and  the  5  per  cent, 
vegetables  are  taken  is  also  an  advantage.  The  exact  amount  allowed  in  any 
case  must  depend  on  the  carbohydrate  tolerance;  the  lower  this  is  the  greater 
importance  of  a  fast  day. 

Saccharine  may  be  used  in  place  of  sugar.  It  is  an  advantage  in  using 
vegetables  which  are  boiled  in  cooking,  to  do  the  boiling  in  three  different 
waters.  All  the  water  should  be  removed  after  each  boiling.  This  redncee 
the  amount  of  carbohydrate.  It  is  well  to  do  this  with  patients  who  demand 
bulk  in  the  diet. 

The  patient  should  keep  an  accurate  record  of  hie  diet  and  the  amounts 
taken.  It  is  well  for  him  to  have  scales  to  determine  the  exact  weights  so 
that  the  intake  is  known  accurately.  Tables  of  food  values  are  of  assistance 
in  determining  the  amount  of  protein,  carbohydrate  and  fat  in  the  diet.  He 
should  be  taught  to  examine  the  urine  for  sugar,  daily  in  severe  cases,  once 
or  twice  a  week  in  milder  cases.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  patient  to  gain 
weight  or  even  to  equal  his  former  normal  weight. 

Medical  Tbeatmekt.— This  is  not  satisfactory  and  there  is  no  drug  which 
appears  to  have  a  direct  curative  influence.  Opium  and  its  derivativefl  are 
sometimes  useful  for  irritable  patients  but  are  rarely  required.  Potassium 
bromide  may  be  given  for  the  same  purpose.  The  use  of  arsenic  has  been 
recommended  and  is  indicated,  either  alone  or  with  iron  in  ;case  of  anemia. 
The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open  and  for  this  auch  drugs  as  mineral  oil, 
cascara,  senna  and  phenolphthalein  are  most  useful.  Purging  should  be 
avoided. 

C«UA. — The  urine  should  be  watched  carefully  for  acetone  and  diacetic 
acid-     Their  presence  is  a  sign  for  reduction  in  the  diet,  especially  the  fats. 
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If  sugar  is  preMut  fasting  ig  usually  indicated.  If  signs  of  coma  appear  ths 
patient  should  be  put  to  bed  and  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  stomach  should 
be  washed  out  and  the  bowels  moved  by  enema.  Fluid  should  be  giyen  freely 
to  an  amount  of  1,000  c.  c.  every  six  hours,  as  thin  broth,  tea,  coffee  or  water 
by  mouth.  If  necessary  some  may  be  given  by  rectum.  If  this  is  not  possible 
the  'fluid  should  be  given  subcutaneously  or  intravenously.  If  the  patient  has 
been  on  full  diet,  cut  out  the  fat,  but  continue  the  same  amount  of  protein 
and  carbohydrate,  the  latter  being  given, in  simple  form,  such  as  thin  oatmeal 
gruel,  orange  juice,  milk  or  bread.  At  least  a  gram  of  carbohydrate  per  kila 
of  body  weight  may  be  given.  If  the  circulation  is  failing,  digitalis  should 
be  given.  Joslin  advises  against  the  use  of  alkalies  and  while  the  general 
practice  has  been  to  give  sodium  bicarbonate  his  opinion  carries  great  weight. 
If  alkali  has  been  given  he  advises  a  reduction  in  the  dose  of  30  grams  a  day. 

Of  the  complications,  the  pruritus  and  eczema  are  best  treated  by  cooling 
lotions  of  boric  acid  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  ^1  ounce;  water,  1  quart),  or  the 
use  of  ichthyol  and  lanolin  ointment.  With  co-existing  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis the  usual  diabetic  treatment  can  be  employed. 

The  decision  as  to  the  performance  of  an  operation  should  be  carefully 
made.  The  patient  should  be  given  a  thorough  study  and  put  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  so  that  he  is  sugar  and  acid  free. 


m.    DIABETES  INSIFIDnfl 

LefinitioiL — A  chronic  affection  characterized  by  the  passage  of  large 
quantities  of  normal  urine  of  low  specific  gravity. 

The  condition  is  to  be  distinguished  from  diuresis  or  polyuria,  which  is 
a  frequent  symptom  in  hysteria  and  some  forms  of  nephritis.  There  may  be 
excessive  polyuria  with  abdominal  tumors  and  aneurism,  tuberculous  perito- 
nitis and  carcinoma.  Willis  in  1674  first  recognized  the  distinction  between 
a  saccharine  and  non-saccharine  form  of  diabetes. 

Etiolc^y. — The  disease  is  most  common  in  young  persons.  Of  the  85  cases 
collected  by  Strauss,  9  were  under  five  years;  13  between  five  and  t«n  years; 
36  between  ten  and  twenty-five  years.  Males  are  more  frequently  attacked  than 
females.  The  affection  may  be  congenital.  A  hereditary  tendency  has  been 
noted  in  many  instances,  the  most  extraordinary  of  which  has  been 
reported  by  Weil.  Of  91  members  in  four  generations,  23  had  persistent 
polyuria  without  any  deterioration  in  health. 

It  may  follow  injury  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  It  is  sometimes  associated 
with  adiposity  and  defective  genital  development  (pituitary  disease).  Recent 
observations  have  shown  a  striking  relationship  between  pituitary  disease  and 
diabetes  insipidus.  In  some  cases  it  is  due  to  insufficiency  of  the  pars  inter- 
media of  the  pituitary  body.  In  a  case  reported  by  Cushing  there  was  polyuria 
for  three  months  after  a  sellar  decompression  operation,  regarded  as  doe  to 
an  irritative  lesion  of  the  pituitary.  Tumors,  lesions  of  the  medulla  and 
pituitary,  malignant  metastases  in  the  pituitary,  injury  and  syphilis,  usually 
basal  and  meningitic,  are  possible  factors.  Hemianopsia  is  present  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  cases.  Disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  pituitary  gland,  more 
particularly  the  pars  intermedia,  may  be  regarded  as  the  essential  factor,  cer- 
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tainly  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases.  Cushing  has  advanced  the  snggestion 
that  disturbance  of  the  pituitary  function  through  its  autonomic  nervous  con- 
nections may  be  the  explanation  of  the  polyuria  which  occurs  in  functional 
nervous  disturbance. 

Cliiiic&l  ClBsaifioation. — There  are  two  forms:  primary  or  idiopathic,  in 
which  there  is  no  evident  organic  basis,  and  secondary  or  symptomatic,  in 
which  there  is  evidence  of  disease  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere.  Of  9  cases  re- 
ported by  Futcher,  4  belonged  to  tite  former  and  5  to  the  latter  group,  Trous- 
aean  stated  that  the  parents  of  children  with  diabetes  insipidus  frequently 
have  glycosuria  or  albuminuria.  The  disease  has  followed  rapidly  the  copious 
drinking  of  cold  water,  or  a  drinking  bout,  or  has  set  in  during  the  conva- 
lescence  from  an  acute  disease.  The  secondary  or  symptomatic  form  is  almost 
always  associated  with  injury  or  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  traumatism  to 
the  head  or,  in  some  cases,  to  the  trunk.  In  some  cases  the  functional  capacity 
of  the  kidney  to  eliminate  salt  and  urea  is  diminished. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — There  are  no  constant  anatomical  lesions.  The  kid- 
neya  have  been  found  enlarged  and  congested.  The  bladder  has  been  found 
hypertrophied.  Dilatation  of  the  ureters  and  of  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys  has 
been  present.  Death  has  not  infrequently  resulted  from  chronic  pulmonary 
disease.    Very  varied  lesions  have  been  met  with  in  the  nervous  system. 

Symptonu. — The  disease  may  come  on  rapidly,  as  after  a  fright  or  an  in- 
jury; more  commonly  it  is  graduaL  A  copious  secretion  of  urine,  with  in- 
creased thirst,  is  the  prominent  feature.  The  amount  of  uiine  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  may  range  from  30  to  40  pints,  or  even  more.  Trousseau  speaks 
of  a  patient  who  consumed  50  pints  of  fluid  daily  and  passed  about  56  pints 
of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  In  two  of  our  cases  the  amount  passed 
was  greater  than  that  ingested  in  liquids  and  solids.  The  specific  gravity  is 
low,  1.001  to  1.005;  the  color  is  extremely  pale  and  watery.  The  total  solid 
constituents  may  not  be  reduced.  The  amount  of  urea  has  sometimes  been 
found  in  excess.  Abnormal  ingredients  are  rare.  Muscle-sugar,  inosite,  has 
been  occasionally  found.  Albumin  is  rare.  Traces  of  sugar  have  been  met 
with,  Naturally,  with  the  passage  of  such  eoormons  quantities  of  urine,  there 
is  a  proportionate  thirst,  and  the  only  inconvenience  of  the  disease  is  the 
necessity  for  frequent  micturition  and  frequent  drinking.  The  appetite  is 
usually  good,  rarely  excessive  as  in  diabetes  meltitus;  but  Trousseau  tells  of 
the  terror  inspired  by  one  ofliis  patients  in  the  keepers  of  those  eating-houses 
where  bread  was  allowed  without  extra  charge  to  the  extent  of  each  customer's 
wishes,  and  says  that  the  man  was  paid  to  stay  away.  The  patients  may  be 
well  nourished  and  healthy- looking.  The  disease  in  many  instances  does  not 
appear  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  general  health.  The  perspiration  is 
naturally  slight  and  the  skin  is  harsh.  The  amount  of  saliva  is  small  and  the 
mouth  usually  dry.  The  tolerance  of  alcohol  is  remarkable,  and  patients  have 
been  known  to  take  a  couple  of  pints  of  brandy,  or  a  dozen  or  more  bottles  of 
vine,  in  the  day. 

CoQite. — This  depends  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary  trouble. 
Sometimes,  with  organic  disease,  eiiher  cerebral  or  abdominal,  the  general 
health  is  much  impaired ;  the  patient  becomes  thin,  and  rapidly  loses  strength. 
In  the  essential  or  idiopathic  cases  good  health  may  be  maintained  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  the  aSection  has  persisted  fof  fifty  years,    Death  usually 
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resolta  from  some  inteTcaTTent  affection.    Spontaneana  core  ma;  take  {riac«. 

Diagnoni. — A  low  specific  gravit;  and  the  abeeiice  of  sagax  in  the  urine 
distingoiah  the  disease  from  diabetee  mellitus.  Hysterical  polyuria  ma;  some- 
times simulate  it  very  closely.  The  amount  of  urine  may  be  enonnoos,  and 
only  Ihe  development  of  other  hysterical  manifeBtatious  may  enable  the  diag- 
nosis to  be  made.  This  coudition  is,  however,  always  transitory.  In  certain 
casee  of  chronic  nepbritie  a  very  large  amount  of  arine  of  low  specific  gravity 
may  be  passed,  but  the  presence  of  albumin  and  hyaline  casts,  high  blood  pres- 
sure, stiff  vessels,  and  h3rpertrophied  left  ventricle  make  the  diagnosis  easy. 

Treatment. — ICo  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  liquid. 
In  some  cases  gradual  reduction  of  the  protein  and  salt  intake  is  useful.  This 
sfaonld  be  done  gradually.  Administration  of  the  posteri9r  lobe  of  the  pitui- 
tary has  been  useful.  As  a  rule  this  has  to  be  given  by  injectiofa,  but  in  some 
cases  the  giving  of  the  gland  extract  by  mouth  has  been  effectual.  Lumbar 
puncture  has  been  followed  by  marked  improvement  and  should  be  tried. 
Theocin  is  sometimee  useful  in  doses  of  5  grains  (0.3  gm.)  three  times  a  day. 
Antiayphilitic  treatment  should  be  thoroughly  tried  in  patients  with  a  ane- 
picioQi  history  or  a  positive  Waaaermann  reaction. 


IV.    KI0EXT8  (RAOHITUI) 

Daflnition. — A  disease  of  infants,  characterized  by  impaired  nutrition  of 
the  entire  body  and  alterations  in  the  growing  bones. 

Olisson,  the  anatomist  of  the  liver,  accurately  described  the  disease  in 
1650.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  old  English  word  wrickken,  to  twist. 
Olisson  suggested  to  change  the  name  of  rachitis,  from  the  Greek  pkxa,  the 
spine,  as  it  was  one  of  the  firet  parts  affected,  and  also  from  the  similarity 
in  the  sound  to  rickets. 

Btiolory- — Rickets  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  particularly 
marked  among  the  poor  of  the  larger  cities,  who  are  badly  housed  and  ill  fed. 
It  is  much  more  common  in  Europe  than  in  America.  In  Vienna  and  Loudon 
from  60  to  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  at  the  clinics  present  signs  of  rick- 
ets. It  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  in  Canada.  In  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  it  is  very  prevalent,  particularly  among  the  children  of  the  negro  and 
of  the  Italian  races.  Want  of  sunlight,  impure  air,  confinement,  and  lack  of 
exercise  are  important  factors.  Prolonged  lactation  and  suckling  the  child 
during  pregnancy  are  accessory  influences  in  some  cases. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  is  hereditary. 

Bickets  affects  male  and  female  children  equally.  It  is  a  disease  of  the 
first  and  second  years  of  life,  rarely  beginning  before  the  sixth  month.  Jenner 
described  a  late  rickets,  in  which  form  the  disease  may  not  appear  until  the 
ninth  or  even  until  the  twelfth  year,  or  later  (the  osteomalacia  of  puberty). 
A  faulty  diet  is  a  factor  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  A  deficiency  of  fat 
assimilation  is  suggested.  Like  scurvy,  rickets  may  be  found  in  the  families 
of  the  wealthy  under  perfect  hygienic  conditions.  It  is  most  common  in  chil- 
dren fed  on  condensed  milk,  the  various  proprietary  foods,  cow's  milk,  and  food 
rich  in  starches.  "An  analysis  of  the  foods  on  which  rickets  is  most  fre- 
qoaotly  and  certainly  produced  shorn  invariably  a  deficiency  in  two  of  the 
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chief  elementB  so  plentiful  io  the  ttaodard  food  of  young  auiiualB — ^namely, 
anifiul  fat  and  prot«id"  (Chesdle).  Bland  Sutton'e  interesting  experiment 
irith  the  lion's  cubs  at  the  "Zoo"  iUuatratee  this  point.  When  milk,  pounded 
bonee,  and  cod-lirer  oil  were  added  to  the  meat  diet  the  rickets  disappeared, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  society  the  cubs  were  reared.  A«- 
sociated  with  the  defect  in  food  is  a  lack  of  proper  assimilation  of  the  lime 
salta. 

Korhid  Anatomy. — Qlisson's  original  description  of  the  external  appear- 
ances of  a  rickety  child  is  remarkably  complete;  indeed,  his  monograph  is  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  skill  and  powers  of  observation  of  this  great  physi- 
cian. "(1)  An  Irregular  or  imuBual  proportion  of  its  parts.  The  head  is  evi- 
dently larger  than  normal,  and  the  face  fatter  in  respect  to  the  other  parts. 
.  .  .  (2)  The  fficternal  members  and  muscles  of  the  whole  body  ore  seen  to  be 
delicate  and  emaciated,  as  though  consumed  by  atrophy  or  tabes,  and  this 
(so  far  as  we  know)  is  always  observed  in  those  dead  of  this  affection.  (3) 
The  whole  skin,  both  the  true  and  the  fleshy  and  fatty  layers,  is  flaccid  and 
rather  pendulous,  like  a  loose  glove,  so  that  you  think  it  could  hold  much 
more  flesh.  (4)  About  the  joints,  especially  in  the  wrists  and  ankles,  there 
are  certain  protuberances  which,  if  opened,  are  seen  to  arise,  not  in  the  fleshy 
or  membranous  parts,  but  in  the  ends  of  the  bones  themselves,  especially  in 
their  epiphyses.  (5)  The  joints,  limbs,  and  habitus  of  all  these  external  parts 
are  less  firm  and  rigid,  leas  inflexible  than  in  other  dead  bodies,  and  the  neck 
scarcely  becomes  rigid,  a  frigore,  post  mortem,  or  to  a  less  extent  than  in  other 
cadavers.  (6)  The  chest  externally  is  thin  and  much  narrowed,  especially 
beneath  the  scapuhe,  as  though  compressed  from  the  sides,  and  the  sternum 
accuminated  like  the  keel  of  a  ship  or  the  breast  of  a  fowl.  (7)  The  ends  of 
the  ribs  which  join  with  the  cartilages  of  the  sternum  are  nodular,  like  the  ends 
of  the  wrists  and  ankles."  He  also  described  the  prominent  abdomen,  the 
enlarged  liver,  and  the  changes  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  hones  show  the  most  important  changes,  particularly  the  ends  of  the 
long  bones  and  the  ribs.  Between  the  shaft  and  epiphyses  a  slight  bulging  is 
apparent,  and  on  section  the  zone  of  proliferation,  which  normally  is  repre- 
sented by  two  narrow  bands,  is  greatly  thickened,  bluish  in  color,  more  ir- 
regular, in  outline,  and  very  much  softer.  The  width  of  this  cushion  of  car- 
tilage varies  from  5  to  15  mm.  The  line  of  ossification  is  also  irregular  and 
more  spongy  and  vascular  than  normal.  The  periosteum  strips  off  very 
readily  from  the  shaft,  and  beneath  it  there  may  be  a  spongy  tissue  not  unlike 
decalcifled  bone.  The  practical  outcome  of  these  changes  is  an  imperfect  ossi- 
fication, so  that  the  bone  has  neither  the  natural  rate  of  growth  nor  the  nor- 
mal flnmiese.  In  the  cranium  there  may  be  large  areas,  particularly  in  the 
parieto-occipital  region,  in  which  the  ossification  is  delayed,  producing  the  so- 
called  cranio-tabes,  ao  that  the  bone  yields  readily  to  pressure  with  the  finger. 
There  are  localized  depresBed  spots  of  atrophy,  which,'  on  pressure,  give  the 
so-called  "parchment  crackling."  Flat  hyperostoses  arise  on  the  oater  table, 
particularly  on  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  producing  the  diaracterifltic 
broad  forehead  with  prominent  frontal  eminences,  a  condition  eometimea  mis- 
taken for  hydrocephalus. 

EasBowitz,  the  leading  authority  on  the  anatomy  of  rickets,  regards  the 
bypeTSBmia  of  the  periosteum,  the  marrow,  the  cartilage,  and  of  ttie  bcme  itself 
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as  the  primary  lesion,  out  of  which  all  the  others  arise.  It  ifi  interesting  to  note 
that  Glisson  sttribut«d  rickete  to  disturbed  nutrition  by  arterial  blood,  and 
believed  the  changes  in  the  long  bones  to  be  due  to  ezceBBive  vascularity. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  rickety  bones  shows  a  marked  diminution  in  the 
■?alcareou8  ealts,  which  may  be  as  low  as  25  or  35  per  cent. 

The  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  enlarged,  and  sometimes  the  meaenteric 
glands.  As  Gee  suggested,  ihese  conditions  probably  result  from  the  general 
state  of  the  health  associated  with  rickets.  Beneke  has  described  a  relative 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  arteries  in  rickets. 

I^mptomt, — The  disease  comes  on  inBidiously  about  the  period  of  denti- 
tion, before  the  child  begins  to  walk.  Mild  grades  of  it  are  often  overlooked. 
In  many  cases  digestive  disturbances  precede  the  appearance  of  the  character- 
istic lesions,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  child  is  markedly  impaired.  There  is 
usually  slight  fever,  the  thild  is  irritable  and  restless,  and  sleeps  badly.  If  he 
has  already  walked,  he  now  shows  a  marked  disinclination  to  do  so,  and  seems 
feeble  and  unsteady  in  his  gait.  Sir  William  Jenner  called  attention  to  three 
general  symptoms  of  great  importance :  First,  a  diffuse  soreness  of  the  body, 
80  that  the  child  cries  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  it,  and  prefers  to  keep 
perfectly  still.  Secondly,  slight  fever  (100°  to  101.5°  F.),  with  nocturnal 
restlessness,  and  a  tendency  to  throw  off  the  bedclothes.  This  may  be  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  general  sensitiveness  is  such  that  even  their  wei^t 
may  be  distressing.  Thirdly,  profuse  sweating,  particularly  about  the  head 
and  neck,  so  that  in  the  morning  the  pillow  is  soaked  with  perspiration. 

The  tissues  become  soft  and  flabby ;  the  skin  is  pale ;  and  from  a  healthy, 
plump  condition  the  child  becomes  puny, and  feeble.  The  muscular  weakness 
may  be  marked,  particularly  in  the  legs,  and  paralysis  may  be  suspected.  This 
so-called  pseudo-paresis  of  rickets  results  in  part  from  the  flabby,  weak  con- 
dition of  the  legs  and  in  part  from  the  pain  associated  with  the  movements. 
Coincident  with,  or  following  closely  upon,  the  general  symptoms  the  charac- 
teristic skeletal  lesions  are  observed.  Among  the  flrst  of  these  to  appear  are 
the  changes  in  the  ribs,  at  the  junction  of  the  bone  with  the  cartilage,  forming 
the  so-called  rickety  rosary.  When  the  child  ia  thin  these  nodules  may  be 
distinctly  seen,  and  in  any  case  can  be  easily  made  out  by  touch.  They  very 
rarely  appear  before  the  third  month.  They  may  increase  in  size  jup  to  the 
second  year,  and  are  rarely  seen  after  the  -fifth  year.  The  thorax  undergoes 
important  changes.  Just  outside  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs 
there  is  an  oblique,  shallow  depression  extending  downward  and  outward. 
A  transverse  curve,  sometimes  called  Harrison's  groove,  passes  outward  from 
the  level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  toward  the  axilla,  and  may  be  deepened  at 
each  inspiration.  It  is  rendered  more  prominent  by  the  eversion  and  promi- 
nence of  the  costal  border.  The  sternum  projects,  particularly  in  its  lower 
half,  forming  the  so-called  pigeon  or  chicken  breast.  These  changes  in  the 
thorax  are  not  peculilir,  however,  to  rickets,  and  are  much  more  commonly 
associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  or  any  trouble  which  interferes 
with  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs.  The  spine  is  often  curved  pos- 
teriorly, the  processes  are  prominent;  lateral  curvature  is  not  so  common. 

The  head  of  a  rickety  child  usually  looks  large  in  proportion  both  to  the 
body  and  the  face,  and  the  fontanelles  remain  open  for  a  long  time.  There  are 
areas,  particularly  in  the  parieto-occipital  regions,  in  which  ossification  ia 
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imperfect;  and  the  bone  may  yield  to  the  pressnre  of  the  finger,  a  condition 
to  which  tiie  term  cranio-tabea  has  been  given.  Coincidentiy  with  this,  hyper- 
plasia proceeds  in  the  frontal  and  parietal  eminencee,  so  that  these  portions  of 
the  skull  increase  in  thickness,  and  may  form  irregiilar  boBses.  Id  one  type 
the  skull  may  be  large  and  elongated,  with  the  top  considerably  flattened.  In  ' 
another,  and  perhaps  more  common,  case  the  shape  of  the  skull,  when  seen 
from  abore,  is  rectangular — the  caput  quadratvm.  The  skull  looks  large  in 
proportion  to  the  face.  The  forehead  is  broad  and  square,  and  the  frontal 
eminences  marked.  The  anterior  fontanelle  is  late  in  closing,  and  may  remain 
open  until  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  skin  is  thin,  the  veins  are  full  and 
prominent,  and  the  hair  is  often  rubbed  from  the  back  of  the  skull. 

On  placing  the  ear  over  the  anterior  fontanelle,  or  in  the  temporal  region, 
a  systoUc  murmur  may  frequently  be  beard.  This  condition,  first  described 
by  John  D.  Fisher,  of  Boston,  in  1833,  is  heard  with  the  greatest  frequency 
in  rickets,  but  its  presence  and  persistence  in  perfectly  healthy  infanta  have 
been  amply  demonstrated.  The  murmur  is  rarely  present  after  the  fifth  year. 
A  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  systolic  brain  murmur  may  prevent  errors. 
A  case  has  been  reported  as  an  instance  of  tumor  of  the  brain. 

Changes  occur  in  the  bones  of  the  face,  chiefly  in  the  mazill»,  which  are 
reduced  in  size.  The  normal  process  of  dentition  is  much  disturbed ;  indeed, 
late  teething  is  one  of  the  marked  features  in  rickets.  The  teeth  which  appear 
may  be  small  and  badly  formed. 

In  the  upper  limbs  changes  to  the  scapulte  are  not  common.  The  clavicle 
may  be  thickened  at  the  Rteroal  end,  and  there  may  be  thickening  near  the 
attachment  of  the  sterno-cleido  muscle.  The  most  noticeable  changes  are 
at  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  enlargement  is  at  the  junction- 
area  of  the  shaft  and  epiphysis.  Less  evident  enlargements  may  occur  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus.  In  severe  cases  the  natural  shape  of  the  bones  of 
the  arm  may  be  much  altered,  since  they  have  had  to  support  the  weight  of 
the  child  in  crawling  on  the  floor.  The  changes  in  the  pelvis  are  of  special 
importance,  particularly  in  female  children,  as  in  extreme  cases  they  lead  to 
great  deformity,  with  narrowing.  In  the  legs,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  first 
becomes  enlar^ ;  and  in  slight  cases  it  may  alone  be  affected.  In  the  severe 
forms  the  upper  end  of  the  bone,  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  fibula,  and 
the  lower  end  of  the  femur  become  greatly  thickened.  If  the  child  walks,  slight 
bowing  of  the  tibiae  inevitably  results.  In  more  advanced  cases  the  tibin,  and 
even  the  femora,  may  be  arched  forward.  In  other  instances  the  condition  of 
knock-knee  occurs.  Unquestionabty  the  chief  cause  of  these  deformities  is 
tiie  weight  of  the  body,  but  muscular  action  takes  part  in  it.  The  green-stick 
fracture  is  not  uncommon  in  the  soft  bones  of  rickets. 

These  changes  in  the  skeleton  proceed  slowly,  and  the  general  symptoms 
vary  a  good  deal  with  their  progress.  The  child  becomes  more  or  less  ema- 
ciated, ^ough  "fat  Tickets"  is  by  no  means  imcommon,  and  a  child  may  be 
well  nourished  but  "pasty"  and  flabby.  Fever  is  not  constant,  but  in  actively 
progressing  changes  in  the  bone  there  is  usually  a  slight  pyrexia.  The  abdo- 
men is  large,  "pot-bellied,"  due  partly  to  flatulent  distention,  partly  to  en- 
largement of  the  liver,  and  in  severe  cases  to  diminution  of  the  volume  of  the 
thoru.  The  spleen  is  often  enlarged  and  readily  palpable.  The  urine  is  stated 
to  contain  an  excess  of  lime  salts.    There  is  usually  slight  aneemia,  the  haemo- 
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giMn  li  kbfltrfirtiily  tui  i^Mivel;  d«ci«tsed ;  a  leiKocTtoeis  may  or  may  not 
be  presmt;  it  is  more  cottmon  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  (Horse).  Many 
rickety  <^ldren  show  marfced  nervous  symptoms ;  irrittbility,  peeTiBtmeaa,  and 
slee|^«een«es  are  constaatly  present.  Jenser  tilled  attention  to  the  dose  re- 
lationship which  existed  between  ricJiete  and  infantile  c<Hivnlsions,  particularly 
to  the  fits  which  occur  after  the  rixth  month.  Tetany  is  by  no  means  nncom- 
mcm.  It  involveB  most  frequently  the  arms  and  hands;  occasionally  the  legs 
as  well  L«ryngiemus  stridulns  is  a  common  complication,  and  though  not, 
as  BC«ne  state,  invariably  associated,  yet  it  ia  certainly  much  more  frequent  in 
rickety  t^an  in  oUier  ^ildrsn.  Severe  rickets  interferes  seriously  with  the 
growth  of  a  child.  Extreme  examples  of  rickety  dwarfs  are  not  unoonunon. 
Acute  rickets,  so-called,  is  in  reality  a  manifestation  of  scurvy,  and  has  been 
described  vitii  that  disease. 

FtogaotU.— The  disease  is  never  in  itself  btal,  but  the  conditioa  of  A'o 
child  is  such  that  it  is  readi^  earned  off  by  intercurrent  affections,  particu* 
larly  those  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Spasm  of  the  larynx  and  convulsions 
occasionally  cause  death.  In  f<aualee  the  deformity  of  the  pelvis  is  serious, 
as  it  may  lead  to  difficnlties  in  parturition. 

TrMtuenL^The  better  the  condition  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  the 
less  likelihood  is  there  of  tiie  development  of  rickets  in  the  child.  Rapidly 
repeated  pregnancies  and  suckling  of  a  child  during  pregnancy  seem  impoi^ 
tant  factors  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Of  the  general  treatment,  al>- 
tention  to  the  feeding  6f  the  child  is  the  first  con^deration.  If  the  mother 
is  unhealthy,  or  caonot  nurse  the  child,  a  suitable  wet-nurse  should  be  pro- 
vided, or  the  child  mnst  be  artiScially  fed,  in  which  case  cow's  nulk,  diluted 
according  to  the  agv  of  the  child,  diould  conrtitut«  the  chief  food.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  examine  the  etoo.ts,  and  if  curds  are  present  the  child  is 
taking  too  much,  or  it  is  not  sufficiently  dilated.  Bariey-water  and  carefully 
strained  and  well-boiled  oatmeal  gruel  form  excellent  additions  to  the  milk. 

The  child  ^uld  be  warmly  clad  and  in  the-  fredi  air  and  sunshine  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  The  child  should  be  bathed  daily  in  warm  water. 
Careful  friction  with  sweet  oil  is  very  advantageous,  and,  if  properly  per- 
formed, allays  rather  than  aggravates  the  sensitiveness.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  deformity.  The  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  walk,  and 
for  this  purpose  si^ints  applied  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  feet  are  very  ef- 
fectite.  Of  medicines,  phosphoms  has  been  warmly  recommended  by  Kasso- 
witz,  and  also  by  JaccAi.  The  child  may  be  given  gr.  1/120  (0.0005  gm.) 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  olive  oil.  The  best  preparation  is  the 
elixir  phosphori,  six  to  ten  minims  (0.36  to  0.6  c.  c.)  three  times  a  day 
(Jacobi).  Cod-liver  oil,  in  doses  of  from  a  half  to  one  teaspoonful,  is  very 
advantageous.  The  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  given  with  the  oil.  The 
digestive  disturbances,  together  with  the  complications,  should  receive  ap- 
propriate treatment.  Polyglandular  therapy  is  said  to  have  been  useful,  given 
on  the  possibility  iliat  the  internal  secretions  are  at  fault 

V.    OBKSITT 
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XtliDl(^. — CotpultiDce,  an  overgrowth  of  tbe  bodily  hA,  mh  "oil;  dropsy," 
as  Byron  termed  it,  is  a  commoa  condition  which  may  be  a  source  of  great 
bodily  and  mental  distreu.  Primarily  it  results  from  inadequate  oxidation  of 
the  food  staffs,  associated  eith^  With  exceaeive  absorption  of  the  materials 
which  prodnce  fat,  or  with  incomplete  combustion.  Both  factors  probably 
take  part.  It  is  not  always  due  to  excessive  intake  of  food ;  many  stout  per- 
sons are  light  eaters.  On  the  other  band,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  increase 
in  Weight  is  directly  due  to  an  exceeeive  consumption  of  food.  There  is  a 
marked  hereditary  tendency.  Certain  races  are  prone  to  obesity,  and  women 
are  more  often  affected  than  men. 

Fat  metaboli»n  is  as  yet  imperfecUy  understood;  it  is  under  the  control 
of  the  internal  secretiMis.  We  see  the  deposition  of  fat  in  connection  witii 
many  processes  with  which  the  internal  secretions  are  concerned.  At  puberty 
there  it  a  great  increase  in  the  fat  deposits,  particularly  of  the  skin.  Follow- 
ing castration  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat.  Eunuchs 
as  a  rule  are  very  stout.  At  the  menopause  increase  in  weigbt  is  comm<m, 
and  diuring  both  pregnancy  and  lactation  the  subcutaneous  fat  may  be  greatly 
increased. 

In  only  one  point  have  we  positive  knowledge  as  to  the  internal  secretions 
controlling  fat  metabolism.  It  has  been  known  that  tumors  of  the  pituitary 
gland  or  in  Its  neighborhood  may  be  associated  with  general  adiposity  and 
aexaal  infantilism  (Frohlich's  syndnnne).  The  studies  of  Gushing  and  hid 
students  have  shown  that  the  pituitary  body  influences  carbohydrate  metab- 
olism, and  that  with  the  removal  of  the  posterior  lobe  there  is  a  great  increase 
in  tbe  body  weight.  There  seems  to  be  a  definite  hypophysial  syndrome  of 
increased  tolerance  for  carbohydrates  with  adiposity.  Many  of  the  cases  of 
vitreme  obesity  in  young  persons  are  due  to  hypopituitarism.  The  remark- 
able acute  obesity,  in  which  as  much  as  70  pounds  may  be  gained  in  six 
months,  probably  depends  upon  perversions  of  some  internal  secretions. 

Sym^ms. — Inconvenience  caused  by  the  bulk,  and  loss  of  good  looks 
is  women,  are  the  features  for  which  we  are  usually  consulted.  While  fat  is 
no  sign  of  health,  the  great  bulk  may  be  consistent  with  remarkable  vigor  and 
activity.  Shortness  of  breath,  embarrassed  cardiac  action,  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing are  the  most  common  complaints.  In  children  obesity  is  very  often  asso- 
ciated with  careless  habits  in  eating  and  lack  of  proper  control  on  the  part 
of  parents.  The  condition  is  increasing,  particularly  in  the  United  States, 
where  one  sees  an  extraordinary  number  of  very  stout  children.  A  remarkable 
phenomenon  associated  with  excessive  fAt  is  an  uncontrollable  tendency  to 
Bleep — like  the  fat  boy  in  Pickwick.  It  is  probable  that  this  narcolepsy  is 
a  manifestation  of  disturbed  internal  secretions. 

Treatment. — In  women  obesity  is  a  very  distressing  state,  accompanied 
with  all  sorts  of  inconveniences  and  discomforts.  With  a  marked  hereditary 
tendency  not  much  can  be  expected.  The  famous  George  Cheyne,  who  was 
a  man  of  enormous  bulk,  lednced  himself  by  dieting  from  thirty-two  stones 
(448  pounds)  to  proper  dimensions.  Ooe  of  his  aphorisms  says:  "Every 
wise  man  after  Fifty  ought  to  be^n  tmd  lessen  at  least  the  quantity  of  his 
Aliment,  And  if  he  would  continue  free  from  great  and  dangerous  Distempers 
and  preserve  his  Senses  and  Faculties  clear  to  the  last,  he  ought  every  seven 
years  to  go  on  abating  gradually  and  sensibly,  and  at  last  descend  out  of  life 
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as  he  ascended  into  it,  even  into  a  Child's  Diet."    Put  in  other  words,  it  reads 
— We  feat  too  much  alter  forty  years  of  age. 

In  the  case  of  children  very  much  may  be  done  by  regulating  the  diet, 
reducing  the  starches  and  fats  in  the  food,  not  allowing  them  to  eat  eweets, 
and  encouraging  systematic  exercises.  In  the  case  of  women  who  tend  to  grow 
stout  after  child-bearing  or  at  the  climacteric,  in  addition  to  systematic  exer- 
cises, they  should  be  told  to  avoid  taking  too  much  food,  and  particularly  to 
reduce  the  starches  and  sugars.  There  are  a  number  of  methods  or  systems 
in  vogue  at  present.  In  the  celebrated  one  of  Banting  the  carbohydrates  and 
fats  were  excluded  and  the  amount  of  food  was  greatly  reduced. 

Oertel's  method  is  given  under  the  treatment  of  fatty  heart.  He  reduces 
the  amount  of  liquid  taken,  and  this  is  practically,  too,  the  so-called  Schwen- 
inger cure,  in  which  liquids  are  allowed  only  two  hours  after  the  food. 

Von  Noorden'fl  dietary  is  as  follows;  Eight  o'clock,  80  grams  of  lean, 
cold  meat,  25  grama  of  bread,  one  cup  of  tea,  with  a  spoonful  of  milk,  no  - 
sugar.  Ten  o'clock,  one  egg.  Twelve  o'clock,  a  cup  of  strong  meat  broth. 
One  o'clock,  a  small  plate  of  meat  soup  flavored  witii  vegetables,  150  grams 
of  lean  meat  of  one  or  two  sorts,  partly  fish,  partly  fiesh,  100  grams  of  potatoes 
with  salad,  100  grams  of  fresh  fruit,  or  compote  without  sugar.  Three  o'clock, 
a  cup  of  black  coffee.  Four  o'clock,  200  grams  of  fresh  fruit  Six  o'clock,  a, 
quarter  of  a  litre  of  milk,  if  desired,  vrith  tea.  Eight  o'clock,  126  grams  of 
cold  meat,  or  180  grams  of  meat  weighed  raw  and  grilled,  and  eaten  with 
pickles  or  radishes  and  salad,  30  grams  of  Oiaham  bread,  and  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  cooked  fruit  without  sugar.  He  believes  it  more  satisfactory  to 
give  in  addition  to  the  three  meals  smaller  quantities  of  food  at  shorter  inter- 
vals, BO  as  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  weakness  which  these  patients  often  ex-' 
perience.  In  addition  he  allows  twice  in  the  day  a  glass  of  wine.  The  use 
of  mineral  water,  weak  tea,  or  lemonade  is  not  limited  at  the  meal  times  or  in 
the  intervals.    An  occasional  "hunger-day"  is  given. 

In  the  treatment  of  extreme  obesity  it  is  very  much  better  that  the  patient 
should  be  in  hospital,  or  under  the  care  of  a  nurse,  who  will  undertake  the 
proper  weighing  and  administration  of  the  food.  The  amount  of  fluid  in- 
gested should  not  be  reduced  below  one  litre  a  day.  Many  of  these  patients 
are  ansemic,  even  with  a  florid  appearance,  and  for  them  iron  in  full  doses  is 
advisable. 

The  thyroid  extract  should  be  used  only  in  a  systematic  "cure."  One 
grain  three  times  a  day  is  a  sufficient  dose  at  first.  4n  conjunction  with  the 
diet  and  exercises  it  is  useful,  but  it  should  not  be  ordered  indiscriminately 
to  fat  persons.  Pituitary  gland  extracts  have  also  been  used.  The  use  of  in- 
voluntary or  passive  exercise  by  means  of  electricity  is  useful,  especially  ia 
the  reduction  of  regional  fat. 


VL    THE  LIPOHATOSES 

Various  forms  of  localized  deposits  of  fat  may  be  considered  here,  and  we 
follow  the  division  in  Lyon's  thorough  study  of  these  conditions  {Archives  of 
Internal  Medicine.  VI,  1). 

J.  Adipoiii  Dolorosa  {Dercum's  Disease). — In  the  words  of  the  original 
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description  this  is  &  disorder  characterized  by  irregular  symmetrical  deposits 
of  fatty  masses  in  various  portions  of  the  body,  preceded  or  attended  by  pain, 
and  associated  sometimes  with  asthenia  and  psychical  changes. 

The  lipomatous  masses  are  diffuse  and  symmetrical,  involving  the  abdo- 
meir,  chest,  arms  or  legs;  or  localized  on  the  limbs  or  trunk.  The  hands,  face 
and  feet  are  usually  spared.  The  pain  is  sometimes  spontaneous  and  is  easily 
excited  by  pressure.  Asthenia,  not  always  present,  may  be  a  marked  feature. 
The  patients  are  often  irritable  and  there  are  cases  with  mental  changes. 
Sometimes  the  skin  over  the  areas  of  intiltration  is  markedly  hyperiesthetic. 
The  affection  is  more  common  in  females.  Nine  or  ten  autopsies  have  t>een 
made,  none  of  which  threw  clear  light  on  the  pathology.  Quite  possibly  it 
is  a  disturbance  of  the  internal  secretions. 

n.  nodular  Cirounuoribed  Lipomatosii. — The  cases  are  common.  The 
liponiata  are  distributed  in  various  localities  and  vary  in  size  from  small 
encapsulated  nodules  to  large  circumscribed  tumors,  solitary  or  multiple,  some- 
times symmetrically  placed.  They  may  be  painful,  and  Lyon  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  accessory  features  of  asthenia  and  psychical  changes  may 
also  be  present. 

lU  Diffate  Symmetrioal  Lipomatous  of  the  Neok.^This  remarkable  af- 
fection, also  called  adeno-lipomatosis,  is  characterized  by  symmetrical  fatty 
infiltrations,  either  simple  or  lobulated,  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  forming 
a  huge  collar  about  the  neck.  It  may  occur  in  this  part  alone,  or  other  limited 
lipomata  are  found  elsewhere.  Males  arc  much  more  frequently  attacked  thaa 
females.  The  tumors  interfere  but  little  with  health,  but  as  they  increase  the 
condition  becomes  very  disfiguring.  There  are  sometimes  constitutional  symp- 
toms. The  name  "adeno-lipomatosis"  has  been  given  because  scattered 
throughout  the  diffuse  fatty  masses  there  are  small  firm  nodules  of  lymphatic 
tissue — sometimes  heemo-lympb  glands. 

IV.  Cerebral  Adipoai^  (DyatropJHa  Adiposo-Oenitalis,  Froklick). — A 
condition  of  obesity  may  occur  in  connection  with  tumors  of  the  hypophysis, 
or  adjacent  parts,  associated  with  a  hypoplasia  of  the  genital  organs  and  a 
condition  of  infantilism.  The  condition  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  on 
internal  secretions,  as  it  appears  from  the  researches  of  Gushing  to  be  associ- 
ated with  the  perversion  of  the  function  of  the  pituitary  gland. 

V.  Pseado-Lipoma. — Sydenham  made  the  keen  observation  that  in  hys- 
terical patients  there  were  sometimes  swellings,  which  neither  yielded  to  the 
impress  of  the  finger  nor  left  a  mark.  Charcot  described  the  condition  as 
"hysterical  cedema,"  of  which  there  is  both  a  blue  and  a  white  variety. 

Many  of  these  subcutaneous  infiltrations,  just  as  in  the  soft,  supraclavicu- 
lar pad,  so  common  in  stout  women,  are  due  to  fat,  and  French  writers  de- 
scribe all  grades  of  transition  from  a  pseudo-cedema  to  a  true  lipoma. 

Irefttment. — This  is  not  satisfactory.  A  trial  of  thyroid  extract  in  small 
doses  is  advisable,  but  it  is  well  to  suspend  its  use  for  a  week  in  every  month. 
Extracts  of  other  glands  may  also  be  tried.  In  patients  with  signs  of  tumor 
of  the  hypophysis  surgical  measures  should  be  considered. 
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Deflnition. — A  disorder  of  metabolism  characterized  by  a  depoeition  of  an 
iron-containing  pigment  in  the  glandular  organs,  and  by  an  increase  in  the 
normal  pigmentation  with  which  is  associated  a  progressive  scleroeie  of  various 
organs,  and,  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  diabetes.  The  disease  was 
iirst  described  by  von  BeckliDghausen. 

Etiology. — Of  the  cases  on  record  the  great  majority  had  diabetes.  Only 
one  occurred  in  a  woman.  In  the  majority  of  the  patients,  middle-aged  men, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  marked  predisposing  causes,  though  Blumer  maintains 
that  alcohol  plays  an  important  part. 

Patholoffy.— On  autopsy  the  ochre  or  bronze  color  of  the  organs  is  the 
striking  feature.  The  liver  is  large  and  sclerotic;  the  spleen  also  enlarged, 
and  the  pancreas  either  small  and  atrophic  or  fatty  and  fibroid.  The  lymph 
nodes  are  also  pigmented.  The  pigment  is  luemosidetin  or  iron-reacting.  It 
is  chiefly  in  the  cells  of  the  glands,  in  the  muscle  cells  of  the  heart,  and  in  the 
lymph  nodes.  The  amount  in  the  various  organs  is  enormous,  a  hundred  times 
the  normal  in  the  liver,  for  example.  The  hiemofuscin,  the  non-iron-reacting 
pigment,  varies  in  different  amounts,  and  it  has  a  yellow  tint,  and  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  connective  tissue  cells.     The  blood  shows  no  special  changes. 

The  pathogenesis  is  obscure,  and  Sprunt,  whose  study  (Archives  of  Internal 
Medicine,  July,  1911)  contains  an  admirable  summary  of  our  knowledge, 
concludes  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  abnormal  blood  destruction,  and  that 
it  is  a  primary  disorder  of  metabolism,  "implicating  many  of  the  body  tissues, 
and  manifested  by  a  change  in  the  chromogenic  groups  of  the  proteid  molecule 
with  the  deposition  of  pigments." 

Bous  and  Oliver  produced  an  identical  condition  in  rabbits  by  repeated 
transfusions  of  blood,  so  that  large  aitiounts  were  being  constantly  destroyed. 

Clinical  Taaturu.^There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  the  larger  one  in  which 
diabetes  is  present,  and  the  smaller  in  which  there  is  no  sugar  in  the  urine. 
The  former  group  is  spoken  of  by  the  French  as  lUabite  hromi,  which  has  the 
features  of  a  severe  diabetes  with  weakness,  progressive  pigmentation  of  the 
skin,  and  an  enlarged  liver.  The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  which  is  the  fea- 
ture that  attracts  attention  varies  in  color  from  a  dark  brown  to  a  leaden  or 
bluish  black.  Dr.  Maude  Abbott's  case  was  known  as  Blue  Mary.  The  liver 
shows  cirrhosis  with  a  smooth  and  uniform  enlargement.  Tlie  spleen  Biay 
be  enlarged  secondarily.  It  was  very  large  in  two  of  our  cases.  The  diabetes 
is  usually  severe,  and  runs  a  rapid  course.  Prior  to  the  onset  of  diabetes 
the  disease  may  last  for  years. 

There  is  no  special  treatment  beyond  measures  for  the  general  health;  in 
the  patients  with  diabetes  the  usual  treatment  should  be  carried  out. 

Tin    OOHBONOSIS 

Definition. — A  rare  disorder  of  metabolism  associated  with  blackeoing  at 
the  cartilages  and  fibrous  tissues  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  and  the  piea- 
ence  of  dark  urine  due  to  alcapton  or  to  derivatives  of  carbolic  acid. 
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Etlol^r7. — There  tre  two  groups  of  caie»: 

(a)  There  ia  a  congenital  life-long  chemical  malformation,  sometimea  a 
family  affection,  in  which  there  is  a  f ajlure  to  complete  the  catabolism  of  <xfc- 
tain  aromatic  compounds,  with  the  result  that  peculiar  bodies,  homogeatisic 
acid  and  nroleucic  acid  are  excreted  in  the  urine,  which  blackens  on  exposure 
to  air — alcaptonnria.    The  anomal;  may  be  present  in  three  generations. 

(b)  In  the  other  group  the  dark  urine  and  the  blackening  of  the  tissues 
are  due  to  the  prolonged  use  of  carbolic  acid,  usually  the  application  of  strong 
solutions  externally  to  ulcers.     There  may  po'ssibly  be  other  causes. 

Symptomi. — When  well  developed,  ochronosis  presents  a  very  striking  pic- 
ture. The  discoloration  of  the  fibrous  tissues  is  best  seen  about  the  knuckles, 
and  in  thin  persons  the  tendons  of  the  hands  and  feet  show  a  bluish-gray  ap- 
pearance. The  cartilage  of  the  ear  has  a  bluish  tint,  and  there  may  be  sym- 
metrical black  patches  on  the  sclerotics.  Widespread  pigmentation  of  the 
skin  has  been  observed.  In  one  patient  there  was  a  coal-black  discoloration 
of  the  skin  orer  the  nose  and  cheeks,  and  the  same  was  beginning  in  the 
hands.  This  may  occur  also  in  the  carboluria  group,  as  well  shown  in  the 
colored  illustration  of  Dr.  Pope's  patient.  Several  of  the  reported  cases  had 
arthritis,  and  the  two  brothers  in  the  Maryland  family  had  a  curious  anterior 
inclination  of  the  trunk,  and  a  peculiar  waddling  gait.  There  are  tew  symp- 
toms directly  due  to  the  chemical  malformation.  The  patients  enjoy  good 
health,  but  the  disfigurement  may  be  very  great.  Post  mortem,  the  appear- 
ance is  remarkable,  as  pictured  in  Virehow's  original  case;  the  cartilages,  liga- 
ments and  fibrous  structures  are  everywhere  of  a  brown-black  color. 


EX.    AOIDOSU 

DoftBltion. — Acidosis  may  be  defined  as  a  decrease  in  the  amoimt  of  fixed 
bases  in  the  blood  and  other  tissues  of  the  body  or  in  other  words  a  relative 
increase  in  the  acid  ions.  This  involves  a  decrease  in  the  alkali  reserve  of  the 
body  and  hence  a  disturbance  of  the  acid-base  equilibrium.  This  might  be 
described  better  as  a  decrease  in  the  alkalinity;  an  actual  acid  condition  is  not 
present.  The  free  carbon  dioxide  in  the  body  converts  the  bases  not  bound 
by  other  acids  to  bicarbonate  and  hence  the  bicarbonate  represents  the  excess 
of  base  remaining  after  non-volatile  acids  have  been  neutralized.  Hence 
acidosis  involves  a  depletion  of  the  bicarbonate  in  tiie  blood  which  has  been 
termed  the  "first  line  of  defence"  against  acidosis.  A  definite  acid-base 
equilibrium  is  essential  to  life  and  any  marked  departure  from  it  results  in 
serions  difficulty.  This  equilibrium  is  kept  at  a  very  constant  level  and  any 
increaae  of  acid  or  alkali  is  automatically  guarded  against.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  of  diet  there  is  production  of  acid  radicals.  These  are  disposed 
of  by  oxidation,  elimination,  excretion  and  neutralization. 

The  means  by  which  the  normal  ratio  is  maintained  are  as  follows:  (1) 
Elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  lungs,  in  which  sodium  bicarbonate 
plays  a  large  part  as  a  carrier;  (2)  elimination  of  acid  by  the  kidneys;  (8) 
aentratizatioQ  of  acid  by  ammonia,  and  (4)  intake  of  fixed  bases  with  the 
food.  It  it  CTident  that  oiidation  playi  a  lu-ge  part  in  the  proceu.  Id  dis- 
torbflnce  of  the  usual  acid-base  relations  the  body  endeavors  to  protect  itself 
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by  an  increase  in  the  nonnal  processes.  One  important  mesne  is  increased 
neutralization  of  acid  by  ammonia.  The  ratio  of  this  to  the  total  N  of  the 
urine,  which  normally  is  8  to  5  per  cent.,  may  rise  to  25  or  even  40  per  cent. 
By  an  increased  respiration  rate  the  effort  is  made  to  excrete  more  carbon 
dioxide  by  the  Inngs.  The  kidneys  may  excrete  more  acid  than  in  normal 
conditioDB.  The  reserve  of  alkali  is  used  so  far  as  it  is  available.  These 
means,  however,  may  not  be  sufficient  and  it  is  evident  that  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  sodium  bicarbonate  will  result  in  less  CO,  being  carried  from  the 
tissues  and  hence  an  accumulation  of  it  there.  From  this  dyspnoea  and  air 
hunger  result.  So  long  as  the  reduction  in  the  alkali  reserve  is  not  marked 
the  condition  is  not  serious,  but  if  this  docs  result  many  changes  follow,  dis- 
turbance in  oxidation,  disturbed  renal  function,  altered  N  metabolism,  dysp- 
noea, etc. 

The  mechanism  of  this  decreased  alkalinity  is  various.  In  diabetes  melli- 
tuB  there  is  excessive  formation  of  acetone  bodies.  In  certain  of  the  diarrhceal 
diseases  it  may  be  that  alkali  is  excreted  by  the  bowel ;  this  probably  occurs 
in  cholera.  In  conditions  in  which  there  is  loss  of  fluids  it  may  be  that  there 
is  not  sufBcient  Auid  available.  The  kidneys  may  not  excrete  the  normal 
amount  of  acid  phosphates  or  may  be  tmable  to  increase  the  excretion  to  meet 
an  emergency. 

Occurrence. — Acidosis  may  occur  in  many  diseases,  in  some  of  which  it 
is  of  slight  significance  only,  in  others  of  extreme  gravity.  The  more  impor- 
tant are  as  follows : 

(1)  Stabvation. — This  applies  particularly  to  the  absence  of  carbohy- 
drates from  the  diet.  It  is  probably  a  factor  in  the  production  of  acidosis  in 
acute  infections  in  which  there  is  diHiculty  in  giving  sufficient  food,  and  may 
contribute  to  the  acidosis  after  anaesthesia,  especially  in  cases  in  which  little 
or  no  food  has  been  taken  for  sometime  beforehand. 

(2)  Anesthesia. — Slight  grades  of  acidosis  are  common  and  in  the  ma- 
jority unimportant,  but  in  a  critical  case  the  incidence  of  acidosis  may  be 
enough  to  determine  a  fatal  outcome.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  taking  meas- 
ures to  prevent  it  so  far  as  possible. 

(3)  Preonanct. — Here  the  acidosis  is  rarely  of  serious  moment. 

(4)  In  Children. — In  certain  of  the  diarrhoea!  diseases  of  children,  aci- 
dosis may  be  marked  and  be  sufficient  to  determine  a  fatal  result.  The  cyclic 
vomiting  of  children  is  often  associated  with  acidosis.  An  acid  intoxication 
may  be  due  to  a  disturbance  in  the  metabolism  of  the  fats  and  proteins.  The 
condition  may  come  on  in  a  perfectly  healthy  child,  with  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms,  vomiting,  diarrhoea  and  slight  fever.  On  the  second  or  third 
day  dyspnoea  appears  with  abdominal  distention,  the  child  begins  to  get  drowsy, 
and  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  or  even  earlier  there  is  coma.  The  urine  usu- 
ally contains  acetone  and  diacetic  acid. 

(5)  Infectious  Diseases, — Kheumatic  fever,  pneumonia,  asiatic  cholera 
and  typhoid  fever  are  examples. 

(6)  Diabetes  Melutcs.— In  this  acidosis  is  a  serious  factor.  The  term 
ketosis  or  ketone  acidosis  has  been  suggested  as  a  designation. 

(7)  Renal  and  Cardio-Benal  Disease. — In  this  group  it  appears  that 
the  decrease  in  the  ability  of  the  kidney  to  excrete  acids  is  an  important  factor. 

pia^oaU.— (1)  Ikpiieass  i^  THE  Besfiution  Bate, — In  certain  formsi 
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ae  ia  diabetes  mellitus,  this  suggeate  the  diagnosia  at  once.  In  all  cases  of 
hyperpncea  for  which  no  other  cause  is  found,  the  possibility  of  acidosis  should 
be  considered.  If  the  ketone  bodies  are  responsible  there  is  usually  a  fruity 
odor  to  the  breath. 

(8)  Carbon  Dioxide  Tension  in  the  Alveolar  Air. — Marked  lower- 
ing of  this  is  evidence  of  acidosis  except  when  dne  to  the  effect  of  high  alti- 
tudes or  conditions  interfering  with  the  exchange  of  gases  between  the  alveolar 
air  and  the  blood. 

(3)  Blood. — {a)  Lowering  of  the  CO,  content,  (b)  Decreased  alkalin- 
ity,    (c)  Determination  of  the  oxygen-containing  power  of  the  hjemoglobin: 

(4)  TTbine. — (c)  Increase  in  the  ammonia,  (b)  Excess  of  acid  or  the 
presence  of  abnormal  acids,     (c)   Change  in  the  fixed  bases. 

(5)  Tolerance. — Tolerance  to  alkalies,  especially  bicarbonate,  measured 
by  the  amount  of  sodium  bicarbonate  required  to  render  the  urine  alkaline. 

Pn^otii-^As  acidosis  is  not  a  disease  in  itself,  it  is  difficult  to  speak 
of  prognosis,  but  the  outcome  of  the  disease  which  it  complicates  may  depend 
on  the  acidosis,  as  for  example  in  the  diarrhceal  diseases  of  children.  In 
diabetes  mellitus,  acidosis  is  often  the  terminal  event.  The  response  to  treat- 
ment may  be  regarded  as  an  important  element  in  estimating  the  outcome. 

Treatment. — Prevention  should  be  used  whenever  possible.  In  diabetes 
mellitus  this  is  essential  and  should  always  be  considered  in  the  treatment 
of  that  disease.  Before  aneestheeta  and  in  the  acute  infections  the  useful 
measures  are:  (1)  The  giving  of  large  amounts  of  water.  (2)  The  admin- 
istration of  carbohydrate.  This  may  be  by  mouth  or  by  bowel  as  by  the  use 
of  a  3  to  5  per  cent,  solution  of  glucose.  (3)  The  giving  of  soda  bicarbonate 
by  mouth,  bowel  or  intravenously  until  the  urine  ie  alkaline.  This  is  im- 
portant in  the  early  stages,  as  for  instance  in  children.  In  some  cases  the 
giving  of  sodium,  calcium,  potassium  and  magnesium  salts  may  be  of  advan- 
tage. With  established  acidosis  the  treatment  must  depend  on  the  under- 
lying condition.  In  general  the  giving  of  sodium  bicarbonate  intravenously 
(3-5  per  cent,  solution)  even  up  to  100  grams  is  advisable  in  severe  cases. 
In  milder  ones  the  administration  may  be  by  mouth  or  by  rectum.  If  possi- 
ble large  amounts  of  water  should  be  given. 
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SECTION  VI 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM 

A.   DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH 

STOMATITIS 

Acute  Stomatitu. — Simple  or  erythematous  stomatitis,  the  commonest 
toTm,  reBults  from  the  actioa  of  irritante  of  various  sorts.  Frequent  at  all 
ages,  in  children  it  ia  usually  associated  with  deotitioD  and  with  gastro-iutes- 
tinal  disturbance,  particularly  in  ill-nourished,  unhealthy  subjects;  in  adults 
it  may  follow  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  or  the  use  of  too  hot  or  too  highly  seasoiied 
food ;  it  is  a  concomitant  of  indigestion,  or  of  the  specific  fevers. 

The  affection  may  be  limited  to  the  gums  and  lips  or  may  extend  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  month  and  include  the  tongue.  There  are  at  first  super- 
ficial redness  and  dryness  of  the  n^embrane,  followed  by  increased  secretion  and 
swelling  of  the  tongue,  which  is  furred  and  indented  by  the  teeth.  There 
is  rarely  any  constitutional  disturbance,  but  in  children  there  may  be  slight 
fever.  The  condition  causes  discomfort,  sometiBiee  actual  distress  and  pai&i 
particularly  in  mastication. 

In  infants  the  mouth  should  be  carefully  sponged  after  each  feeding.  fL 
mouth-wash  of  borax  or  glycerin  and  borai  may  be  used,  and  in  severe  ci^sea, 
which  tend  to  become  chronic,  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
may  be  applied. 

Aphthoofl  StMlfttitia. — This  form,  also  known  w^foiliMlar  or  veaicvXatP 
stomatitis,  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small,  slightly  raised  spots, 
from  2  to  4  mm.  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  reddened  areola.  The  spots 
appear  first  as  vesicles,  which  rupture,  leaving  small  ulcers  with  grayish  bases 
and  bright-red  margins.  They  are  seen  most  frequently  on  the  inner  surfaces 
of  the  lips,  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  the  cheeks.  They  are  seldom  present 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  This  form  is  met  with  most  often 
in  children  under  three  years,  either  as  an  independent  affection  or  in  asso- 
ciation with  a  febrile  disease  or  with  an  attack  of  indigestion.  The  vesicles 
come  out  with  great  rapidity  and  the  little  ulcers  may  be  fully  formed  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  child  complaius  of  soreness  of  the  mouth  and  takes 
food  with  reluctance.  The  buccal  secretions  are  increased  and  the  breath  is 
heavy,  but  not  foul.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  the 
.  disease  with  which  the  aphths  are  associated.  The  disease  must  not  bo  con- 
founded with  thrush.  No  special  parasite  has  been  found  in  connection  with 
it.  It  is  not  a  serious  condition,  and  heals  rapidly  with  the  improvement  of 
the  constitutional  state.  In  severe  cases  it  may  eitrad  to  the  pillars  of  the 
MS 
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fauGM  aoi  to  the  jib»rjnx,  and  {m>dace  akers  wlitdi  «re  irritatiBc  and  difficult 
tobetL 

Etch  ulcer  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  tiie  Dunitii  should 
be  thoroughly  cleimeed  ^ter  tdds^  food.  A  waeh  of  dilorate  of  potoidutii,  w 
oi  boraz  find  gljoeTin,  may  be  uaed.  The  constitutional  symptoms  should  re- 
ceive careful  attention. 

A  curioos  affection  occore  in  southern  Italy  sometimes  in  epidemic  form, 
characterieed  by  a  pearly-colored,  membrane  with  ioduntion,  inunediatdy  fae- 
QegUi  the  tongue  on  tlie  frtenum  (Riga's  disease).  TIfere  may  be  much  indorar 
tioQ  and  ultimatMy  ulceration.  It  occurs  in  both  healthy  and  cachectic  chil- 
dren, usually  about  the  time  of  the  eruption  of  the  first  teetli. 

UlceratiTe  Stomstitis. — This  form,  which  is  also  known  by  the  names  of 
fetid  stomatiUs,  or  putrid  sore  mouth,  occurs  particularly  in  childpen  after 
the  first  dentition.  It  may  prevail  a«  a  widespread  epidemic  in  infltitations 
in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  are  defective.  It  has  been  met  with  in  jails 
and  camps.  Insufficient  and  unwhotraome  food,  improper  ventilation,  and 
prolonged  damp,  cold  weather  seem  to  be  special  predisposing  caoees.  lack 
of  cleanliness  of  the  mouth,  the  presence  of  carious  teeth,  and  the  collection 
of  tartar  around  them  favor  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.  The  afEection 
spreads  like  a  specific  disease,  but  the  microbe  has  not  been  isolated.  It  hat 
been  hehl  that  the  disease  is  the  same  as  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  and  ttiat 
it  is  conveyed  by  mltk,  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  on  these  points. 

The  morbid  process  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  gums,  which  become 
swollen  and  red,  and  bleed  readily.  Ulcers  form,  the  bases  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  grayish-white,  firmly  adherent  membrane.  In  severe  cases  the 
teeth  may  become  loosened  and  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  procees  may  occur. 
The  ulcers  extend  along  the  gum-line  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws;  the  tongue, 
lips,  and  mucosa  of  the  dieeks  are  usually  swollen,  but  rarely  ulcerated.  There 
is  salivation,  the  breath  is  foul,  and  mastication  is  painful.  The  submaxillary 
lymph-gUndt  are  enlarged.  An  exanthem  may  appear  and  be  mistaken  for 
measles.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  often  severe,  and  in  debilitated 
children  death  sometimes  occurs. 

In  the  treatmeat  chlorate  of  potassium  hss  been  found  to  be  almost  specific 
It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  5  graim  (0.3  gm.),  three  times  a  day,  to  a 
child,  and  to  an  adult  double  that  amount.  Locally  it  may  be  used  as  a 
mouth-WHsh,  or  the  powdered  salt  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  ulcerated 
surfaces.  When  there  is  much  fetor,  a  solu^on  of  potassium  permanganate 
may  be  used  as  a  wash,  and  silver  nitrate  applied  to  the  ulcers. 

A  variety  of  ulcerative  sore  mouth,  which  differs  entirely  from  this  form, 
is  common  in  nursing  women,  and  is  usually  seen  on  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  lips  and  cheeks.  The  ulcers  arise  from  the  mucous  follicles,  and  are 
from  3  to  6  mm.  in  diameter.  They  may  cause  little  or  no  inconvenience; 
but  in  some  instances  they  are  very  painful  and  interfere  seriously  with  the 
taking  of  food  and  its  mastication.  As  a  rule  they  heal  readily  after  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  condition  is  an  indication  for  tonica, 
fresh  air,  and  a  better  diet. 

Becurring  outbreaks  of  an  herpetic,  even  p$nphigoid,  stomatitis  are  seen 
in  neurotic  individuals  {stomatitis  neurotica  chronica,  Jacobi).  It  may  pre- 
cede or  accompany  the  fatal  fonn  of  pemphiffus  vegetane, 
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Parrot  deecribeB  the  occasional  appearance  in  new-born,  debilitated  chil- 
dren of  small  ulcers  symmetrically  placed  on  the  hard  palate  on  either  side 
of  the  middle  line.  They  rarely  heal,  but  tend  to  increase  in  size,  and  may 
involve  the  bone.  Bednar's  aphthie  consist  of  small  patches  and  ulcers  on  the 
bard  palate,  caused  as  a  rule  in  young  infants  by  the  artificial  nipple  or  the 
nurse's  finger. 

Parwitic  Stomatitia  (Thrush;  Soor;  Muguet). — This  affection,  most 
commonly  seen  in  children,  is  dependent  upon  a  fungus,  Saccharomyces  cUbi- 
caas,  called  by  Bobin  O'idium  albicans.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  yeast 
fungi,  and  conaiats  of  branching  filaments,  from  the  ends  of  wbich  ovoid 
torula  cells  develop.  The  disease  apparently  does  not  arise  in  a  normal 
mucosa.  Improper  diet,  uucleanliness  of  the  month,  fermentation  of  rem- 
nants of  food,  or  the  occurrence,  from  any  cause,  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  pre- 
dispose to  the  growth.  In  institatlons  it  is  frequently  transmitted  by  unclean 
feeding-bottles,  spoons,  etc.  It  is  not  confined  to  children,  but  is  met  with 
in  adults  in  the  final  stages  of  fever,  in  chronic  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  in 
cachectic  states.  The  parasite  grows  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  mucosa,  and 
the  filaments  form  a  dense  felt-work  among  the  epithelial  cells.  The  disease 
begins  on  the  tongue  and  is  seen  in  the  form  of  slightly  raised,  pearly-white 
spots,  which  increase  in  size  and  gradually  coalesce.  The  membrane  thus 
formed  can  be  readily  scraped  off,  leaving  an  intact  mucosa,  or,  if  the  process 
extends  deeply,  a  bleeding,  slightly  ulcerated  surface.  The  disease  spreads 
to  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  hard  palate,  and  may  involve  the  tonsils  and  pharynx. 
In  very  severe  cases  the  entire  buccal  mucosa  is  covered  by  the  grayish-white 
membrane.  It  may  even  estend  into  the  oesophagus  and  to  the  stomach  and 
cecum.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  vocal  cords.  Robust,  well-nour- 
ished children  are  sometimes  affected,  but  it  is  usually  met  with  in  enfeebled, 
emaciated  infants  with  digestive  or  inteatiual  troubles.  In  such  cases  the 
disease  may  persist  for  months. 

The  affection  is  readily  recognized,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
aphthous  stomatitis,  in  which  the  ulcers,  preceded  by  the  formation  of  vesi- 
cles, are  perfectly  distinctive.  In  thrush  the  microscopic  examination  shows 
the  presence  of  the  characteristic  fungus  throughout  the  membrane.  In  this 
condition,  too,  the  mouth  is  usually  dry — a  striking  contrast  to  the  salivation 
accompanying  aphtha. 

Thrush  is  more  readily  prevented  than  removed.  The  child's  mouth 
should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and,  if  artificially  fed,  the  bottles  should 
be  thoroughly  sterilized.  Lime-water  or  any  other  alkaline  fluid,  such  as  the 
bicarbonate  of  soda  (a  drachm  to  a  tumbler  of  water),  may  be  employed. 
When  the  patches  are  present  these  alkaline  mouth-washes  may  be  continued 
after  each  feeding.  A  spray  of  borax  or  of  sulphite  of  soda  (a  drachm  to  the 
ounce)  or  the  black  wash  with  glycerine  may  be  employed.  The  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  is  also  useful.  The  constitutional  treatment  is  of  equal 
importance,  and  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  thrush  persists,  in  spite  of  all 
local  measures,  until  the  general  health  of  the  infant  is  improved  by  change 
of  air  or  the  relief  of  the  diarrhoea,  or,  in  obstinate  cases,  the  substitution  of 
a  natural  for  the  artificial  diet. 

Qangrenons  Stomatitii  (Cancrum  Oris;  Noma). — An  affection  character- 
ized by  a  rapidly  progressing  gangrene,  starting  on  the  gums  or  cheeks,  and 
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Ipai]iDg  to  exteDsive  sloughing  and  destruction.  This  terrible,  but  fortunately 
rare,  disease  is  seen  only  in  children  under  verj  insanitary  conditions  or  dar- 
ing convalescence  from  the  acute  fevers.  It  is  more  common  in  girb  than  in 
boya.  It  is  met  with  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five  years.  In  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  cases  the  disease, occurs  during  convalescence  from  measles.  Cases 
have  been  seen  also  after  scarlet  fever  and  typhoid.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  first  affected,  usually  of  the  gums  or  of  one  cheek.  The  process  begins 
insidiously,  and  when  first  seen  there  is  a  sloughing  ulcer  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  spreads  rapidly  and  leads  to  brawny  induration  of  the  skin 
and  adjacent  parts.  The  sloughing  extends,  and  in  severe  cases  the  cheek  is 
perforated.  The  disease  may  spread  to  the  tongue  and  chin;  it  may  invade 
the  bones  of  the  jaws  and  even  involve  the  eyelids  and  ears.  In  mild  cases  an 
ulcer  forms  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek,  which  heals  or  may  perforate 
and  leave  a  fistulous  opening.  Xaturally  in  such  a  severe  affection  the  con- 
stitutional disturbance  is  great,  the  pulse  rapid,  the  prostration  extreme, 
and  death  usually  takes  place  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  temperature 
may  reach  103°  or  104°  F.  Diarrhoea  is  usually  present,  and  aspiration 
pneumonia  is  a  common  complication.  No  specific  organism  has  been  found. 
Destruction  of  the  sore  by  the  Paquelin  cautery  or  fuming  nitric  acid  is  the 
most  effectual  treatment  Antiseptic  applications  should  be  used  to  destroy 
the  fetor.  The  child  should  be  carefully  nourished  and  stimulants  given 
freely. 

Kercnrial  Stomatitii  (Ptyalism). — It  occurs  in  persons  with  a  special  sus- 
ceptibility, rarely  now  as  a  result  of  the  excessive  use  of  the  drug,  and  also 
in  those  whose  occupation  necessitates' the  constant  handling  of  mercury.  It 
may  follow  the  administration  of  repeated  small  doses.  Thus,  a  patient  with 
heart-disease  who  was  ordered  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  calomel  every  three 
hours  for  diuretic  purposes  had,  after  taking  eight  or  ten  doses,  a  severe 
stomatitis,  which  persisted  for  several  weeks.  It  may  follow  the  adminis- 
tration of  small  doses  of  gray  powder.  The  patient  complains  first  of  a  me- 
tallic taste  in  the  mouth,  the  gums  become  swollen,  red,  and  sore,  mastication 
is  difficult,  the  salivary  glands  become  enlarged  and  painful,  and  there  is  a 
great  increase  in  their  secretion.  The  tongue  is  swollen,  the  breath  is  foul, 
and,  if  the  affection  progresses,  there  may  he  ulceration  of  the  mucosa,  and, 
in  rare  instances,  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  Although  troublesome  and  distressing, 
the  disease  is  rarely  serious,  and  recovery  usually  takes  place  in  a  couple  of 
weeks.  Instances  in  which  the  teeth  become  loosened  or  detached  or  in  which 
the  inflammation  extends  to  the  pharynx  and  Eustachian  tubes  are  rarely 
seen. 

The  administration  of  mercury  should  be  suspended  so  soon  as  the  gams 
are  "touched."  Mild  cases  of  the  affection  subside  within  a  few  days  and 
require  only  a  simple  mouth-wash.  In  severer  cases  the  chlorate  of  potassium 
may  be  given  internally,  and  used  to  rinse  the  mouth.  The  bowels  should  be 
freely  opened ;  the  patient  should  take  a  hot  bath  every  evening  and  should 
drink  plentifully  of  alkaline  mineral  waters.  Atropine  is  sometimes  service- 
able, and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  1/100  of  a  grain  (0.00065  gm.)  twice  a  day. 
Iodine  is  also  recommended.  When  the  salivation  is  severe  and  protracted 
the  patient  becomes  much  debilitated  and  ansemic,  so  that  a  supporting  treat- 
ment is  indicated.    The  diet  is  necessarily  liquid,  for  the  patient  finds  the 
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chief  difficulty  in  talung  food.  If  the  pain  ie  severe  Dover's  powder  may  be 
given  at  night. 

Here  may  be  appropriately  mentioned  the  influence  of  stomatitis,  particu- 
larly the  mercurif^  form,  upon  the  developing  teeth  of  children.  The  con- 
dition known  as  erosion,  in  which  the  teeth  are  honeycombed  or  pitted  owing 
to  defective  formation  of  enamel,  is  indicative,  as  a  rule,  of  infantile  stoma- 
titie.  Such  teeth  must  be  distinguished  carefully  from  those  of  congenita] 
syphilis,  which  may  coexist,  but  the  two  conditions  are  distinct.  The  honey- 
combing is  frequently  seen  on  the  incisors ;  but,  according  to  Jonathan  Hutch- 
inson, the  test  teeth  of  infantile  stomatitis  are  the  first  permanent  molars, 
then  the  incisors,  "which  are  almost  as  constantly  pitted,  eroded,  and  of  bad 
color,  often  showing  the  transverse  furrow  which  crosses  all  the  teeth  at  the 
same  level."  Magitot  regards  these  transverse  furrows  as  the  result  of  infan- 
tile convulsions  or  of  severe  illness  during  early  life,  analogous  to  the  furrows 
on  the  nails  which  may  follow  a  serious  disease. 

Oeographical  Tongue  {Eczema  of  the  Tongue). — A  remarkable  desqua- 
mation of  the  superficial  epithelium  of  the  tongue  in  circinate  patches,  which 
spread  while  the  central  portions  heal.  Fusion  of  patches  leads  to  areas  with 
sinuous  outlines.  When  extensive  the  tongue  may  be  covered  with  these  areas, 
like  a  geographical  map.  The  affection  causes  a  good  deal  of  itching  and 
heat,  and  it  may  be  a  source  of  much  mental  worry  to  the  patients,  who  often 
dread  lest  it  may  be  a  commencing  cancer. 

The  etiology  is  unknovm.  It  occurs  in  infants  a&d  children,  and  it  is 
not  very  infrequent  in  adults.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  gouty  manifestation, 
and  transient  attacks  miy  accompany  indigestion.  It  is  very  liable  to  relapse. 
In  adults  it  may  prove  very  obstinate  and  in  one  instance  the  disease  per- 
sisted in  Bpit«  of  aU  treatment  for  more  than  two  years.  Solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver  give  the  moat  satisfactory  results  in  relieving  the  intense  burning. 

There  is  a  superficial  glossitis,  limited  usually  to  the  border  and  point  of 
the  tongue,  which  presents  irregular  reddish  spots,  looking  as  if  the  epitiielium 
was  removed,  and  the  papillee  are  reddened  and  swollen.  The  condition  is 
Bometimee  known  as  Holler's  glossitis.  Local  treatment  vrith  nitrate  of  silver 
as  a  rule  gives  relief. 

LeokopUkia  Biieealii.^Samuel  Plumbe  described  the  condition  as  icthyo- 
git  lin^valis.  It  has  also  been  called  buccal  psoriaaia  and  leuco-keratosis 
mucosa  oris.  The  following  forms  occur:  (a)  Small  white  spots  upon  the 
tongue,  slightly  raised,  even  papillomatous — ^lingual  corns,  (b)  Diffuse  thick- 
ening of  the  epithelial  coating  of  the  tongue,  either  a  thin,  bluish-white  color 
or  opaque  white,  depending  upon  the  thickness.  It  is  patchy,  and  more  often 
upon  the  dorsum  and  sides,  (c)  Diffuse  oral  leukoplakia,  a  remarkable  con- 
ditioD  in  which  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  gums,  lips,  and  cheeks  are  covered 
with  an  opaque  white,  sometimes  smooth,  sometimes  fissured,  rugose  layer. 
In  this  widespread  form  the  tongue  may  be  spared.  The  visible  mucosa  of 
the  lips,  occasitmally  the  genital  mucosa,  and  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys  may  be 
involved. 

While  appearing  spontaneously,  the  condition  is  most  common  in  heavy 
smokers,  and  has  been  called  smoker's  tongue.  Epithelioma  occasionally 
starts  from  the  localized  patches.  A  majority  of  the  patients  have  had  sypbi* 
111,  but  the  oonditioai  does  not  yield,  as  a  rule,  to  spadfic  traatsMtit. 
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LenkopUkia  is  a  very  obstinate  affection.  All  irritants,  such  as  smoke  and 
nrj  hot  food,  should  be  avoided.  Local  treatment  with  one-balf-per-cent. 
corrosive  sublimate  or  a  one-per-cent.  chromic-acid  solution  has  been  recom- 
mended. The  propriety  of  active  local  treatment  is  doubtful.  Papillomatous 
outgrowths  should  be  cut  off.  The  X-rays  may  be  tried.  The  most  extensive 
form  may  disappear  spontaneously. 

The  glosti/  flat  atrophy  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  described  by 
Virchov,  is  in  a  majority  of  instances  of  syplulitic  origin.  Scars  may  give  an 
irregular  appearance  to  the  surface.  Symmers  found  this  smooth  atrophy  in 
65  of  75  post  mortema  in  syphilitic  subjects. 

Hypercetikesia  of  the  Tongue. — A  very  distressing  affection,  seen  chiefly 
in  women  at  or  beyond  the  menopause,  occurs  as  a  sensation  of  burning  felt 
at  the  top  over  the  dorsum,  along  the  edges  or  sometimes  over  the  entire  organ. 
On  examination  nothing  is  to  be  seen ;  there  is  no  swelling,  and  there  may  be 
no  irritation  abont  the  teeth.  It  is  a  very  obstinate  affection.  Fainting  with 
iodine  or  in  some  cases  the  application  of  the  X-rays  may  give  relief. 

Fetor  Orii. — The  practitioner  is  frequently  consulted  for  foul  breath,  and 
is  daily  made  aware  of  its  prevalence.  All  unconscious,  he  is  himself  often  a 
subject  of  the  condition,  to  the  disgost  of  his  patients,  with  whom  he  has  to 
come  into  snch  close  contact.  It  is  impossible  to  give  even  a  list  of  all  the 
causes.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important:  (a)  In  connection 
with  indigestion  and  the  associated  catarrhal  disturbances  in  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  and  stomach.  The  breath  is  "heavy,"  as  the  mothers  say.  A  sim- 
ple mouth-wash  and  a  mercurial  purge  suffice  to  remove  it.  In  a  more  se- 
rious disease  of  the  stomach  the  breath  may  be  foul,  and  occasionally,  in 
slonghing  cancer,  horribly  stinking,  (b)  Local  conditions  in  the  mouth: 
(1)  All  the  forme  of  stomatitis.  Smokers  should  remember  that,  apart  alto- 
gether from  the  smell  of  tobacco,  their  breath  in  the  morning  is  usually,  to 
say  the  least,  "heavy."  (2)  Pyorrhoea  alveolaris.  This  is  the  most  common 
cause  of  foul  breath  in  adults,  and  is  almost  constantly  present  after  middle 
life,  causing  &  perfectly  distinctive  odor.  To  test  for  tiie  presence  draw  a  bit 
of  stout  thread  or  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  paper  high  up  between  the  teeth  and 
the  gams  and  then  smell  it  Scrupulous  treatment  by  a  dentist  is  needed, 
and  daily  scouring,  etc.  (c)  The  tonsillar  diseases.  In  the  crypts  of  the 
tonsils  the  epithelial  debris  accumulates,  and,  invaded  by  micro-organisms, 
gradually  forms  the  little  round  or  triangular  bodies,  which  can  be  squeezed  out 
of  the  lacume,  and  when  pressed  between  the  fingers  smell  like  Limburgei 
cheese.  The  fetor  oris  from  this  cause  is  quite  distinctive.  To  test  the  pres- 
ence in  child  or  adult,  smell  the  finger  after  it  has  been  rubbed  firmly  upon  the 
tonsil.  Local  treatment  is  needed,  [d)  Decayed  teeth,  the  foul  odor  of  which 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  pyorrhcEa  or  chronic  tonsillitis,  (e)  Respiratory- 
Many  diseases  of  the  nose,  larynx,  bronchi,  and  lungs  are  associated  with  foul 
breath.  (/)  Hemic.  The  halitus — the  expired  air  from  the  lung — ^may  be 
impregnated  with  odors  from  the  blood.  Of  this  there  are  many  well-known 
instances.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  pyorrhtea  alveo- 
laris and  chronic  lacunar  tonsillitis  are  the  two  most  common  oansea  of  .foul 
breath. 

Oral  B^iia. — To  William  Hunter,  of  Charing  Croes  Hospital,  is  due  the 
credit  of  insisting  Qpon  the  importance  of  the  mouth  as  the  chief  channel  of 
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entrance  of  the  pyogenic  organisms,  and  as  itself  the  seat  of  septic  processes. 
Necrosed  teeth,  pyorrhcea  alveolaris,  gingivitis,  alveolar  abscess,  etc.,  are  pres- 
ent in  a  great  many  people.  A  eystemic  infection  may  follov  or  the  general 
health  may  be  lowered  by  the  continuoue  production  of  pua.  In  extensive 
pyorrhcea  alveolaris  the  daily  amonnt  of  pus  must  be  considerable,  end  there 
can  be  no  question  that  it  has  a  debilitating  influence  on  the  general  health 
and  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  moderate  ansmia  and  with  a  pasty  com- 
plexion. Hunter  describes  septic  gastritis  and  septic  enteritis  as  common 
sequences;  indeed,  he  regards  appendicular,  pleuritic,  gall-bladder  and  pyelitic 
inflammations  as  forms  of  "medical  sepsis"  due  largely  to  infection  from 
the  month.  One  form  of  pernicious  aneemia — infective  hiemolytic  anemia — 
lie  believes  to  be  due  to  oral  sepsis,  or  an  infective  glossitis.  Certain  types  of 
nephritis  and  forms  of  arthritis  are  believed  to  be  due  to  oral  infection. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  we  should  insist 
upon  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  and  teeth.  An  adult  should  have  his 
teeth  cleansed  by  a  dentist  once  a  month.  We  should,  too,  hav«  kss  delicacy 
in  telling  our  friends  in  whom  the  odor  of  the  breath  reveals  the  presence 
of  pyorrhoaa.  It  is  a  very  difficult  condition  to  cure.  Locally  much  may 
be  done  to  keep  it  under  control.  Vaccines  have  been  used,  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  with  success.  If  possible,  the  patient  should  be  referred  to  a 
dentist  who  is  specialty  competent  to  deal  with  it.  The  tartar  should  be  re- 
moved and  antiseptic  mouth  washes,  such  as  carbolic  acid  (1  per  cent),  used 
frequently.  Hydrogen  peroxide  or  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  al- 
cohol may  be  applied  locally.  A  saturated  solution  of  thymol  is  an  effective 
mouth  wash. 

Affeotiou  of  the  mnooni  glandi  are  not  very  common.  In  catarrhal 
troubles  in  children  and  in  measles  they  may  be  swollen.  They  are  enlarged 
and  very  prominent  in  MikuUc/s  disease,  with  chronic  symmetrical  enlarge- 
ment of  the  salivary  and  lachrymal  glands.  There  is  a  singular  affection  of 
the  mucous  glands  of  the  lips,  chiefly  of  the  lower,  with  much  swelling  and 
infiltration.  It  was  described  by  Volkmann,  and  has  been  called  Bftlz's  dis- 
ease. The  mucous  glands  are  enlarged,  the  ducts  much  dilated,  and  on  pres- 
sure a  mucoid  or  muco-pnnilent  secretion  may  exude.  The  skin  over  the  lips 
may  be  reddened  and  swollen. 


B.   DISEASES  OF  THE  SALIVARY  GLANDS 

Sapeneoretion  (Ptyaii^m). — The  normal  amount  of  saliva  varies  from 
3  to  3  pints  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  secretion  is  increased  during  the 
taking  of  food  and  in  the  physiological  processes  of  dentition.  A  great  in- 
crease, to  which  the  term  ptyalism  is  applied,  is  ftiet  with  (1)  occasionally  in 
mental  and  nervous  affections  and  in  rabies;  (2)  occasionally  in  the  acute 
fevers,  particularly  in  small-pox;  (3)  sometimes  with  disease  of  the  pancreas; 
(4)  during  gestation,  usually  early,  though  it  may  persist  through  the  entire 
coarse;  (5)  occasionally  at  each  menstrual  period;  and,  lastly,  it  is  a  com- 
mon effect  of  certain  drugs — mercury,  the  iodine  compounds,  and  (among  vege- 
table remedies)   jaborpndi,  muscarin,  and  tobacco  excite  Uje  8a^vary  s^cr^- 
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tiuu.  Of  these  ve  moet  frequently  see  the  effect  of  mercury  in  producing 
ptyalism.  The  saliTatiou  may  be  present  without  any  inflammation  of  the 
mouth.  For  treatment  atropine  or  the  bromideB  may  be  given  in  email  doses 
at  first  and  the  effect  watched  until  the  moat  efficient  dosage  is  found. 

Xeroctomia  {Arrest  of  the  Salivary  and  Buccal  Secretions;  Dry  Mouth). — 
In  this  condition,  first  described  by  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  the  secretions  of 
the  mouth  and  salivary  glands  are  suppressed.  The  tongue  is  red,  sometimes 
cracked,  and  quite  dry;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks  and  of  tlie  palate 
is  smooth,  shining,  and  dry;  and  mastication,  deglutition,  and  articulation  are 
very  difficult.  A  majority  of  the  cases  are  in  women,  and  in  several  instances 
hare  been  associated  with  nervous  phenomena.  The  general  health,  as  a  rule, 
is  unimpaired.  It  may  be  due  to  involvement  of  some  centre  which  controls 
the  secretion  of  the  glands.  The  free  use  of  glycerin  locally  is  sometimes 
of  value  and  jaborandi  or  pilocarpine  can  be  given  cautiously. 

Inflammation  of  the  Salivary  Olandi. — (a)  Specific  ParatUig.  (See 
Mumps.) 

(b)  Symptomatic  parotitis  or  parotid  bubo  occurs: 

(1)  In  the  course  of  the  infectious  fevers — typhus,  typhoid,  pneumonia, 
pyeemia,  etc.  It  was  a  common  complication  of  the  fevers  during  the  recent 
war.  In  ordinary  practice  it  occurs  oftenest,  perhaps,  in  typhoid  fever.  It 
is  the  result  of  infection  through  the  blood  or  by  the  salivary  duct.  The 
process  is  usually  intense  and  leads  rapidly  to  suppuration.  It  is,  as  a  rule, 
an  unfavorable  indication  in  the  course  of  a  fever.  Parotitis  may  occur  in 
secondary  syphilii. 

(2)  In  connection  with  injury  or  disease  of  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  a 
condition  to  which  Stephen  Paget  has  called  special  attention.  Of  101  cases 
of  this  kind,  "10  followed  injury  or  disease  of  the  urinary  tract,  18  were  due 
to  injury  or  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  23  were  due  to  injury  or 
disease  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  peritoneum,  or  the  pelvic  cellular  tissue. 
The  remaining  50  were  due  to  injury,  disease,  or  temporary  derangement  of 
the  genital  organs."  By  temporary  derangement  is  meant  slight  injuries  or 
natural  processes — a  slight  blow  on  the  testis,  the  introduction  of  a  pessary, 
menstruation,  or  pregnancy.  'Bucknell  has  brought  forward  strong  evidence 
to  show  that  in  all  these  cases  infection  takes  place  through  the  duct. 

(3)  In  association  with  facial  paralysis,  as  in  a  case  of  fatal  peripheral 
neuritis  described  by  Qowcrs;  in  diabetes  and  chronic  metallic  poisoning. 

Id  the  infectious  diseases  rigid  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  is  an  important 
preventive  measure.  For  the  parotitis  an  ice  hag  often  aids,  or  hot  fomenta- 
tions may  he  applied.  A  free  incision  should  be  made  early  if  there  are  signs 
of  suppuration. 

(c)  Chronic  parotitis,  a  condition  in  which  the  glands  are  enlarged,  rarely 
painful,  may  follow  inflammation  of  the  throat  or  mumps.  Salivation  may 
be  present.  It  may  be  due  to  lead,  mercury,  or  potassium  iodide.  It  occurs 
also  in  chronic  nephritis  and  in  syphilis.  Symmetrical  enlargement  of  the 
parotids  of  moderate  extent  Is  not  very  uncommon  among  hospital  patients. 
The  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  clinic  have  been  reported  by  C.  P.  Howard 
{Intemat.  Clinics,  xix,  1).  It  may  be  associated  with  xerostomia.  The 
parotid  and  submaxillary  glands  are  affected  vrith  equal  frequency.  In  one 
case  the  swelling  recurred  over  a  period  of  20  years  (Greig). 
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((/)  Mikulicz's  Diteaae. — In  tbie  remaikable  affection,  described  in  188S, 
there  is  s  chronic,  iadoleat,  painless,  sTnuuetrical  enlaigemeQt  of  the  salivary 
and  lachrTinal  glanda.  The  «ujditi(m  may  last  for  several  years.  In  aosae 
cases  the  proceas  ia  tabcrcnlous  or  luetic.  The  gland  substance  itself  may 
not  be  disturbed,  but  there  is  a  peat  infiltration  of  tbe  interstitial  coiutective 
tissM.  In  one  case  tbe  lachryjoal  glands  were  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue. 
In  Ameriea  the  disease  has  been  seen  chiefly  in  negroes.  The  enlargem^it 
may  subside  after  an  aente  fever.  Good  results  have  followed  the  use  of  arable, 
iodide  and  the  X-rays.    There  is  do  tendency  to  recorreuce  after  removal 

(<)  Qaseout  Tumws  of  Sterna's  Dvct  and  of  the  Piovtid  Gland. — In  gkss- 
Uovers  and  nnsidans  Steno's  duct  may  become  inflated  with  air  and  form 
a  tamw  tbe  size  of  a  mt  or  of  an  eg;.  Some  have  contained  a  mixture  of 
air,  saliva,  and  pus.  In  rare  cases  there  are  gaseous  tumors  of  tbe  glands, 
which  give  a  sensatiM)  of  cr^tatiou  on  palpation. 


C.   DISEASES  OF  tHE  PHARYNi 

Cifcrilitoiy  Piitirfcaams . — (a)  H-uperamia  is  common  is  acute  and 
chronic  affectioos  of  tbe  throat,  and  is  frequently  seen  as  a  result  of  tbe  irri- 
tation of  tobacco  UBoke,  and  fiom  the  constant  use  of  the  voice.  Venous 
riasis  is  seen  in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  mechanical  obstruction 
of  tbe  superior  vena  cava  by  tumor  or  aneurism.  In  aortic  insufficiency  the 
captUaryr  pulse  may  sometimes  be  seen,  and  tbe  intense  throbbing  of  the  in- 
ternal carotid  may  be  mistaken  for  aneurism. 

(6)  Hamorrkage  is  found  in  association  with  bleeding  from  other  mucous 
anrfacee,  or  it  is  due  to  local  causes — granulations,  varicosities,  or  veget^ions. 
It  may  be  mistaken  for  htemorrbage  from  the  longs  or  stomach.  Sometimes 
the  patient  finds  the  pillow  stained  in  the  morning  with  bloody  secretion.  The 
condition  is  rarely  serious,  and  requires  only  suitable  locd  treatment.  Oc- 
casioitally  a  bsmorrhage  takes  place  into  tbe  mncosa,  prodacing  a  pharyngeal 
hematoma.  A  condition  of  the  nvula  resembling  bsemorrhagic  infarction  may 
occur. 

{c)  (Edema. — An  infiltrated  cedematouA  condition  of  tbe  uvula  and  adja- 
cent parts  is  not  Tory  uncommon  in  conditions  of  debili^,  in  profound  aiuemia, 
and  in  nephritis.  Tbe  uvula  is  sometimes  enormously  enlarged  from  this 
eanse,  whence  may  arise  difficulty  in  swallowing  or  in  breathing. 

Aonfis  IPktjyngitii  {Sore  Throat;  Angina  Simpler). — The  entire  pharyn- 
geal structures,  often  with  tbe  tonsils,  are  involved.  The  conditioa  may  fol- 
low cold  or  exposure.  In  other  Instaacss  it  is  associated  with  conetitutiiinal 
states^  such  as  gout,  or  with  digestive  disorders.  Tbe  patient  complains  at 
Dneasiness  and  soreness  in  swallowing,  of  a  feeling  of  tickling  and  dryness 
in  the  throat,  together  with  a  constant  diesire  to  hawk  and  cough.  Frequently 
Idle  inflammation  extends  into  the  laitynx  and  produces  hoarsenessi  Not  un- 
eommonly  it  is  only  part  of  a  geoeEal  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  Tbe  process 
ma^  paos'  into  the  filuatachian  tubes  and  cause  slight  deafness.  Thei:  ia  stifE- 
uses  of  tbe  Jtesk,  the  lymph-glands  of  which  ma,y  be  enlarged  and  painful 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  rarely  severe.     The  disease  seta  in  witti  t 
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chilly  feeliog  and  slight  fever ;  the  pulse  ia  increased  in  frequency.  Occasion- 
ally the  febrile  Gymptoms  are  more  seveTe,  particularly  if  the  tonsils  are 
epecialfy  involved.  The  examination  of  the  throat  shows  general  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  vhicb  is  dry  and  glistening,  and  in  places  covered 
with  sticky  gecretion.    The  uvula  may  be  much  swollen. 

Acute  pharyngitis  lasts  only  a  few  days  and  requires  mild  measures.  Cold 
compresses  or  an  ice  bag  may  be  applied  to  the  neck.  If  the  tonsils  are  in- 
volved and  the  fever  is  high,  aconite  or  sodium  salicylate  may  be  given, 
Guaiacum  also  is  beneficial;  but  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  calomel  purge 
or  a  saline  aperient  and  simple  inhalations  meet  the  indications. 

Chronic  Fbaryngitia. — This  may  follow  repeated  acute  attacks.  It  is  very 
common  in  persons  who  smoke  or  drink  to  excess,  and  in  those  who  use 
the  voice  very  much,  such  as  clergymen,  hucksters,  and  others.  It  is  fre- 
quently associated  with  chronic  nasal  catarrh.  The  naso-pharynx  and  the 
posterior  wall  are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected.  The  mucous  membrane 
is  relaxed,  the  venules  are  dilated,  and  roundish  bodies,  from  2  to  4  mm. 
in  diameter,  reddish  in  color,  project  to  a  variable  distance  beyond  the  mucous 
membrane  and  represent  proliferation  of  lymph  tissue  about  the  mucous  glands. 
They  may  be  very  abundant,  forming  elongated  rows  in  the  lateral  walls 
of  the  pharynx.  There  may  be  a  dry  glistening  state  of  the  pharyngeal  mucosa, 
known  as  pharyngitis  sicca.  The  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  uvula  are  often 
much  relaxed.  The  secretion  forms  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx  and  the  pa- 
tient may  feel  it  drop  down  from  the  vault,  or  it  is  tenacious  and  adherent, 
and  is  removed  only  by  repeated  efforts  at  hawking. 

In  the  treatment  special  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health.  If 
possible,  the  cause  should  be  ascertained.  The  condition  is  almost  constant 
in  smokers,  and  cannot  be  cured  without  stopping  the  use  of  tobacco.  The 
use  of  food  either  too  hot  or  too  much  spiced  should  be  forbidden.  When  it 
depends  upon  excessive  exercise  of  the  voice,  rest  should  be  enjoined.  In 
many  of  these  cases  change  of  air  and  tonics  help  very  much.  In  the  local 
treatment,  gargles,  washes,  and  pastilles  of  various  sorts  give  temporary  relief, 
but  when  the  hypertrophic  condition  is  marked  the  spots  should  be  thoroughly 
destroyed  by  the  galvano-cautery.  In  many  instances  this  affords  great  and 
permanent  relief,  but  in  others  the  condition  persists,  and,  as  it  is  not  un- 
bearable, the  patient  gives  up  hope  of  permanent  relief. 

mceration  of  the  Pharynx. — (a)  Follicular. — The  ulcers  are  usually 
small,  superficial,  and  generally  associated  with  chronic  catarrh. 

(b)  Stfpkilitic. — Most  frequently  painless  and  situated  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx,  they  occur  in  the  secondary  stage  as  small,  shallow  ex- 
cavations with  the  mucous  patches.  In  the  tertiary  stage  they  are  due  to 
erosion  of  gummata,  and  in  healing  they  leave  whitish  cicatrices. 

(c)  Tuberculous. — ^Not  very  uncommon  in  advanced  cases  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  if  extensive,  they  form  one  of  the  moat  distressing  features  of 
the  disease.  The  ulcers  are  irregular,  with  ill-defined  edges  and  grayish-yel- 
low bases.  The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  may  have  an  eroded,  worm- 
eaten  appearance.  These  ulcers  are,  as  a  rule,  intensely  painful.  Occasionally 
the  primary  disease  is  about  the  tonsils  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces. 

(d)  Ulcers  occur  in  connection  with  pseudo-membranous  inflammation, 
particularly  the  diphtheritic.     In  cancer  and  in  lupus  ulcers  are  also  present. 
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(«)  Ulcen  are  met  with  in  certain  of  the  fevers,  particularly  in  typhoid. 

In  many  instances  the  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  pharyngeal  ulcers  is  very 
difficult.  The  tuberculous  and  cancerous  varieties  are  readily  recognized,  but 
doubt  frequently  arises  as  to  the  syphilitic  character  of  an  ulcer.  In  many 
instances  the  local  conditions  may  be  uncertain.  Other  evidences  of  syphilis 
should  be  sought  for,  and  the  patient  placed  on  mercury  and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, under  which  remedies  specific  ulcers  usually  heal  with  great  rapidity. 

Aonte  lufectioui  Fhlegfmon  of  the  Pharynx. — ^Under  this  term  Senator 
has  described  cases  in  which,  along  with  difficulty  in  swallowing,  soreness  of 
the  throat,  and  sometimes  hoarseness,  the  neck  enlarges,  the  pharyngeal 
mucosa  becomes  swollen  and  injected,  the  fever  is  high,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  are  severe,  and  the  inflammation  passes  on  rapidly  to  suppuration. 
The  symptoms  are  very  intense.  The  swelling  of  the  pharyngeal  tissues  early 
reaches  such  a  grade  as  to  impede  respiration.  Similar  E^rmptoms  may  be 
produced  by  foreign  bodies  in  the  pharynx. 

Ketro-pharyngeal  absceu  occurs:  {a)  In  healthy  children  between  six 
mouths  and  two  years  of  age.  The  child  becomes  restless,  the  voice  changes ; 
it  becomes  nasal  or  metallic  in  tone,  and  there  are  pain  and  difiGculty  in  swal- 
lowing. Inspection  of  ihe  pharynx  reveals  a  projecting  tumor  in  the  middle 
line,  or,  if  not  visible,  it  la  felt,  on  palpation,  projecting  from  the  posterior 
wall.  (6)  As  a  not  infrequent  sequel  of  the  fevers,  particularly  scarlet  fever 
and  diphtheria,  (c)  In  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrse.  The 
diagnosis  is  readily  made,  as  the  projecting  tumor  can  be  seen,  or  felt  with 
the  finger  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

Angina  ludovici  (Lvdmg'a  Angina;  Cellulitis  of  the  Neck). — ^In  medical 
practice  this  is  seen  as  a  secondary  inflammation  in  the  specific  fevers,  par- 
ticularly diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  It  may  occur  idiopathically  or  result 
from  trauma.  It  is  probably  always  a  streptococcus  infection  which  spreads 
rapidly  from  the  glands.  The  swelling  at  first  is  most  marked  in  the  sub- 
maxillary region  of  one  side.  The  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  intense,  and, 
unless  early  and  thorough  surgical  measures  are  employed,  there  is  great  risk 
of  systemic  infection.  The  various  acute  septic  inflammations  of  the  throat 
— acute  cedema  of  the  larynx,  phlegmon  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  angina 
Ludovici — "represent  degrees  varying  in  virulence  of  one  and  tiie  same  proc- 
ess" (Semon).     The  treatment  is  surgical  and  free  incisions  should  be  made< 


D.   DISEASES  OP  THE  TONSILS 
I.    SUPPintATEVE  TONEOLLmS 

Etiology. — Acute  suppuration  of  the  tonsillar  tissues  is  met  with  most 
frequently  in  young  persons,  with  chronic  enlargement  of  the  glands,  some- 
times as  a  sequence  of  the  acute  follicular  form,  sometimes  as  a  result  of 
exposure  to  cold  or  wet. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  disturbance  is  very  great.  The  tempera- 
ture rises  to  104°  or  105°  F.,  and  the  pulse  ranges  from  110  to  130.  Nocturnal 
delirium  is  not  uncommon.     The  prostration  may  be  extreme.     There  is  no 
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local  disease  of  similar  extent  which  so  rapidly  ezhaiists  the  etren^h  of  a 
patient.  Soreness  end  dryness  of  the  throat,  with  pain  in  swallowing,  are 
the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  firat  complains.  One  or  both  tonsils  may 
be  involved.  They  are  enlarged,  firm  to  the  touch,  dusky  red  and  oedematous, 
and  the  contiguous  parts  are  also  much  swollen.  The  swelling  of  the  glands 
may  be  bo  great  that  they  meet  in  the  middle  line,  or  one  tonsil  may  even 
po^  the  uvula  aside  and  almost  touch  the  other  gland.  The  salivary  and 
baccal  secretions  are  increased.  The  glands  of  the  neck  enlarge,  the  lower  jaw 
IB  fixed,  and  the  patient  is  unable  to  open  his  mouth.  In  from  two  to  four 
days  the  enlarged  gland  becomes  softer,  and  fluctuation  can  be  distinctly  felt 
by  placing  one  finger  on  the  tonsil  and  the  other  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The 
abscess  points  usually  toward  the  mouth,  but  in  some  cases  toward  the  pharynx. 
It  may  hurst  spontaneously,  affording  instant  relief.  Suffocation  has  fol- 
lowed the  rupture  of  a  large  abscess  and  the  entrance  of  the  pus  into  the 
larynx.  When  the  suppuration  ia  peritonsillar  and  extensive,  the  internal 
carotid  artery  may  be  opened ;  but  these  are,  fortunately,  very  rare  accidents 

Occasionally  a  small  focus  of  deep-seated  suppuration  is  the  cause  of  a 
fever  lasting  for  weeks  or  months. 

Tnstment. — Hot  applications  in  the  form  of  poultices  snd  fomentations 
are  more  comfortable  than  the  ice-bag.  The  gland  should  be  felt — it  cannot 
always  be  seen — from  time  to  time,  and  opened  when  fluctuation  is  distinct. 
Hie  progress  may  be  shortened  and  the  patient  spared  several  days  of  great 
Buffering  if  an  incision  is  made  early.  The  curved  bistoury,  guarded  nearly  to 
the  point  with  plaster  or  cotton,  is  the  most  satisfactory  instrument.  The  in- 
cision should  be  made  from  above  downward,  parallel  with  the  anterior  pillar. 
There  are  cases  in  which,  before  suppuration  takes  place,  the  swelling  is  so 
great  that  the  patient  is  threatened  with  suffocation.  In  such  instances  the 
tonsil  must  be  excised  or  tracheotomy  performed.  Delavan  refers  to  two  cases 
in  which  he  states  that  tracheotomy  would  have  saved  life.  Patients  with  this 
affection  require  a  nourishing  liquid  diet,  and  during  convalescence  iron  in 
full  doses. 

Early  removal  of  the  tonsils  should  be  practised  when  a  child  suffers  with 
recurring  attacks,  and  thorough  local  treatment  should  be  given  to  the  naso- 
jdiarynz.     Particular  care  should  be  taken  of  the  child's  mouth  and  throat. 


n.    OHRONIO  TONSILLITIS 

(Chronic  Naao-pharyngeal  Obstruction;  Adenoids;  Mouth-breathing ; 
Aprosexia) 

ITnder  this  heading  will  be  considered  also  hypertrophy  of  the  adenoid 
tissue  in  the  vault  of  the  phaT^'nx,  sometimes  known  as  the  pharyngeal  tonsil, 
as  the  affection  usually  involves  both  the  tonsils  proper  and  this  tissue,  and 
the  symptoms  are  not  to  be  differentiated. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  tissues  of  the  tonsillar  ring  is  an  affection  of 
great  importance,  and  may  influence  in  an  extraordinary  way  the  mental  and 
bodily  development  of  children. 

Tlje  lacunae  are  really  nothing  but  culture  tubes  in  which  an  extraordipan 
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utunber  of  orgaoiems  grow,  the  dominant  one  being  the  streptococcus.  Other 
frequent  organisms  are  the  staphylococcus,  pneumococcus,  and  Micrococcus 
catarrhalu.  NoTmolly  these  forms  of  organisms  are  kept  at  hay  by  the 
epithelium  and  hy  an  army  of  leucocytes  which  constantly  stream  out  from 
the  lymphoid  tissue.  But  in  catarrhal  conditions  or  by  abrasion,  the  or- 
ganismB  may  spread  into  the  substance  of  ^he  tonsil  or  even  pass  the  capsule 
and  enter  the  system  through  the  lymphatics. 

Stiology. — "Adenoids"  have  become  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  important  affections  of  childhood,  occurring  most  frequently  between 
the  fifth  and  tenth  years.  The  introduction  of  the  eystematic  inspection  of 
school  children  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  force  upon  the  profession 
and  the  public  the  recognition  of  the  condition  as  one  influencing  seriously 
the  bodily  and  mental  growth,  disturbing  hearing  and  furnishing  a  focus  for 
the  development  of  pathogenic  organisms.  Few  children  escape  altogether. 
In  many  it  is  a  trifling  affair,  easily  remedied ;  in  others  it  is  a  serious  and 
obstinate  trouble,  taxing  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  specialist.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  why  the  disease  has  become  so  prevalent.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  attributed  to  the  dry,  hot  air  of  the  houses,  in  England  to  the  cold, 
damp  climate.  In  winter  nearly  all  the  school  children  in  England  have  the 
"snuffles,"  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  adenoids.  American  chil- 
dren may  be  especially  prone,  but  the  disease  is  even  more  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land. 

Adenoids  may  be  associated  with  slight  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands, 
thymus  and  spleen  in  the  condition  of  lymphatism. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  tonsils  are  enlarged,  due  to  multiplication  of  all 
the  constituenta  of  the  glands.  The  lymphoid  elements  may  be  chiefly  in- 
volved without  much  development  of  the  stroma.  In  other  instances  the 
fibrous  matrix  is  increased,  and  the  organ  is  then  harder,  smaller,  firmer,  and 
is  cut  with  much  greater  difficulty. 

The  adenoids,  which  spring  from  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  form  masses 
varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  an  almond.  They  may  be  sessile,  with 
broad  bases,  or  pedunculated.  They  are  reddish  in  color,  of  moderate  firm- 
ness, and  contain  numerous  blood-vessels.  "Abundant,  as  a  rule,  over  the 
vault,  on  a  line  with  the  fossa  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  growths  may  li§ 
posterior  to  the  fossa — namely,  in  the  depression  known  as  the  fossa  of  Hoaen- 
miiller,  or  upon  the  parts  which  are  parallel  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx.  The  growths  appear  to  spring  in  the  main  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  localities  where  the  connective  tissue  fills  in  the  inequalities 
of  the  base  of  the  skull"  (Harrison  Allen).  The  growths  are  most  frequently 
papillomatous  yith  a  lymphoid  parenchyma.  Hypertrophy  of  the  pharyngefJ 
adenoid  tissue  may  be  present  without  great  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  proper. 
Chronic  catarrh  of  the  nose  usually  coexists. 

Symptomi. — The  direct  effect  of  adenoids  is  the  establishment  of  mouth- 
breathing.  The  indirect  effects  are  deformation  of  the  thorax,  changes  in  the 
facial  expression,  sometimes  marked  alteration  in  the  mental  condition,  in 
certain  cases  stunting  of  the  growth,  and  in  a  great  many  subjects  deafness. 
Woods  Hutchinson  has  suggested  that  the  embryological  relation  of  these 
structures  and  the  pituitary  body  may  account  for  the  interference  with  de- 
velopment.    The  establishment  of  mouth-breathing   is   the  symptom  which 
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first  attracts  the  attention.  It  is  not  so  noticeable  by  day,  although  the  child 
may  present  the  vacant  expression  characteristic  of  this  condition.  At  nigbt 
the  child's  sleep  is  greatly  disturbed ;  the  respirations  are  loud  and  snorting, 
and  there  are  sometimes  prolonged  pauses,  followed  by  deep,  noisy  inspira- 
tions.  The  pulse  may  vary  strangely  during  these  attacks,  and  in  the  pro- 
longed intervals  may  be  flow,  to  increase  greatly  with  the  forced  inspira- 
tions. The  alsB  nasi  should  be  observed  during  the  sleep  of  the  child,  as  they 
are  sometimes  much  retracted  during  inspiration,  due  to  a  laxity  of  the  walls, 
a  condition  readily  remedied  by  the  use  of  a  soft  wire  dilator.  Night  terrors 
are  common.  The  child  may  wake  up  in  a  paroxysm  of  shortness  of  breath. 
Sometimes  these  attacks  are  of  great  severity  and  the  dyspnoea  may  suggest 
pressure  of  enlarged  glands  on  the  trachea.  Sometimes  there  is  a  nocturnal 
paroxysmal  cough  of  a  very  troublesome  character,  usually  excited  by  lying 
down.  Children  with  adenoids  are  specially  liable  to  bronchitis.  The  thin, 
ill-nourished  mouth-breathing  child  with  deformed  chest,  cough  and  scat- 
tered bronchial  riles  is  a  familiar  figure  in  tuberculosis  dispensaries. 

When  the  mouth-breathing  has  persisted  for  a  long  time  definite  changes 
result  in  the  face,  mouth,  and  chest.  The  facies  is  so  peculiar  and  distinc- 
tive that  the  condition  ma;  be  evident  at  a  glance.  The  expression  is  dull, 
heavy,  and  apathetic,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  mouth  is  habitually  open. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  child  is  stupid-looking,  responds  slowly  to  ques- 
tions, and  may  be  sullen  and  cross.  The  lips  are  thick,  the  nasal  orifices 
small  and  pinched-in,  the  superior  dental  arch  narrowed  and  the  roof  of  the 
month  considerably  raised.     Carious  teeth  are  common. 

The  remarkable  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  chest  in  connection  with 
enlarged  tonsils  were  first  carefully  studied  by  Dupuytren  (1888),  who  evi- 
dently fully  appreciated  the  great  importance  of  the  condition.  He  noted 
"a  lateral  depression  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest  consisting  of  a  depression, 
more  or  less  great,  of  the  ribs  on  each  side,  and  a  proportionate  protrusion  of 
the  sternum  in  front."  J.  Mason  Warren  (Medical  Examiner,  1839)  gave 
an  admirable  description  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  and  the  thoracic  de- 
formities induced  by  enlarged  tonsils.  These,  with  the  memoir  of  Lambron 
(1861),  constitute  the  most  important  contributions  to  our  knowledge  on  the 
Bnbject.     Three  types  of  deformity  may  be  recognized: 

(a)  The  pigeon  ob  chicken  breast  is  the  most  common  form,  in 
which  the  sternum  is  prominent  and  there  is  a  circular  depression  in  the  lat- 
eral zone  (Harrison's  groove),  corresponding  to  the  attachment  of  the  dia* 
phragm.  The  ribs  are  prominent  anteriorly  and  the  sternum  is  angulated 
forward  at  the  manubrio-gladiolar  junction.  As  a  mouth-breather  is  watched 
during  sleep  one  can  see  the  lower  and  lateral  thoracic  regions  retracted  dur- 
ing inspiration  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm. 

(6)  Barbel  Chest. — Some  children,  the  subject  of  chronic  naso-pharyn- 
geal  obstruction,  have  recurring  attacks  of  asthma,  and  the  chest  may  be 
gradually  deformed,  becoming  rounded  and  barrel-shaped,  the  neck  short,  and 
the  shoulders  and  back  bowed.  A  child  of  ten  or  eleven  may  have  the  thoracic 
conformation  of  an  old  man  with  emphysema. 

(c)  The  Funnel  Breast  (Trickterbrast) . — This  remarkable  deformity, 
in  which  there  is  a  deep  depression  at  the  lower  sternum,  has  excited  much 
controversy  as  to  its  mode  of  origin.     In  some  instances,  at  least,  it  is  due  to 
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the  obstrncted  breathing  in  connection  with  adenoid  vegetations.  In  two 
cases  in  children  seen  while  the  condition  wae  in  process  ot  formatioc  dur- 
ing inspiration  the  lower  sternum  was  forcibly  retracted,  so  much  so  that 
at  the  height  the  depression  corresponded  to  that  of  a  well-marked  "Trichter- 
brust."    While  in  repose,  the  lower  sternal  region  was  distinctly  excavated. 

The  voice  is  altered  and  acquires  a  nasal  quality.  The  pronnnciatton  of 
certain  letters  is  changed,  and  there  is  inability  to  pronounce  the  nasal  con- 
sonants n  and  m.  Bloeh  lays  great  stress  upon  the  association  of  mouth- 
breathing  with  stuttering. 

The  hearing  is  impaired,  usually  owing  to  the  extension  of  inflamnuition 
along  the  Eustachian  tuties  and  the  obstruction  with  mucus  or  the  narrow- 
ing of  their  orifices  by  pressure  of  the  adenoid  vegetations.  In  some  instances 
it  may  be  due  to  retraction  of  the  drums,  as  the  upper  pharynx  is  insufficiently 
supplied  with  air.  Naturally  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  much  impaired. 
There  may  be  little  or  no  nasal  catarrh  or  discharge,  but  the  pharyngeal  se- 
cretion of  mucus  is  increased.  Children  do  not  notice  this,  as  the  mucus 
is  usually  swallowed,  but  older  persons  expectorate  it  with  difficulty. 

Among  other  symptoms  are  headache,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  gen- 
eral listlessness,  and  an  indisposition  for  physical  or  mental  ezertion.  Habit- 
spasm  of  the  face  has  been  described  in  connection  with  if  and  permanent 
relief  has  been  sflforded  by  the  removal  of  the  adenoid  vegetations.  Enuresis 
is  occasionally  an  associated  symptom.  The  influence  upon  the  mental  de- 
velopment is  striking.  Mouth-breathersare  usually  dull,  stupid,  and  back- 
ward. It  is  impossible  for  them  to  fix  the  attention  for  long  at  a  time,  and 
to  this  impairment  ot  the  mental  function  Guye,  of  Amsterdam,  gave  the 
name  aprosexia.  Headaches,  forgetfulnesa,  inability  to  study  without  discom- 
fort are  frequent  symptoms  of  this  condition  in  students.  There  is  more 
than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  aphorism  shut  your  mouth  and  save  your  life, 
which  is  found  on  the  title-page  of  Captain  Catlin's  celebrated  pamphlet  on 
mouth-breathing  (1861),  to  which  cause  be  attributed  all  the  ills  of  civili- 
sation. 

A  symptom  specially  associated  with  enlarged  tonsils  is  fetor  of  the  breath. 
The  inspissated  secretion  undergoes  decomposition  and  the  little  cheesy  masses 
may  sometimes  be  squeezed  from  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils.  In  some  cases  of 
chronic  enlargement  the  cheesy  masses  may  be  deep  in  the  tonsillar  crypts; 
and  if  ihey  remain  for  a  prolonged  period  lime  salts  are  deposited  and  a  ton- 
sillar calculus  is  produced. 

Children  with  adenoids  are  especially  prone  to  take  cold  and  to  recurring 
attacks  of  follicular  disease.  They  are  also  more  liable  to  diphtheria,  and  in 
them  the  anginal  features  in  scarlet  fever  are  always  more  serious.  The  ulti- 
mate results  of  untreated  adenoid  hypertrophy  are  important.  In  some  cases 
the  vegetations  disappear,  leaving  an  atrophic  condition  of  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx.  Neglect  may  also  lead  to  the  so-called  Thornwaldt's  disease,  in 
which  there  is  a  cystic  condition  of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  and  constant  secre- 
tion of  muco-pua. 

Dia^oui. — The  facial  aspect  is  usually  distinctive.  Enlarged  tonsils  are 
readily  seen  on  inspection  of  the  pharynx.  There  may  be  no  great  enlargement 
of  the  tonsils  and  nothing  apparent  at  the  back  of  the  throat  even  when  the 
Daso-pharynx  is  completely  blocked  with  adenoid  vegetations.    In  children  the 
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ihinoecopic  examination  is  rarely  practicable.  Digital  examination  is  the  moet 
satisfactory.  The  growths  can  then  be  felt  either  as  smUl,  flat  bodies  or,  if 
extensive,  as  velvety,  grape-like  papillotnata. 

Tzeafanent. — If  the  tonsik  are  large  and  the  general  state  is  evidently 
influenced  by  them  they  should  be  removed.  Important  complications  may 
follow  the  remWal — htemorrhage,  byperpjrrexia,  infarction  and  abscess  of  the 
lungs,  general  sepsis,  cerebro-thromboeinusitis,  subcutaneous  emphysema,  death 
from  status  lymphaticus.  Applications  of  iodine  and  iron,  or  penciling  the 
crypts  vith  nitrate  of  silver,  are  of  service  in  the  milder  grades,  but  it  is  waste 
of  time  to  apply  them  to  enlarged  glands.  There  is  a  condition  in  which  the 
tonsils  are  not  much  enlarged,  but  the  crypts  are  constantly  filled  with  cheesy 
secretions  and  give  a  foul  odor  to  the  breath.  In  such  instances  the  removal  of 
the  secretion  and  thorough  penciling  of  the  crypts  with  chromic  acid  may  be 
practised.  The  galvano-cantery  is  of  service  in  many  cases  of  enlarged  ton- 
sils when  there  is  objection  to  removal. 

The  treatment  of  the  adenoid  growths  should  be  thoroughly  carried  out. 
Parents  should  be  frankly  told  that  the  affection  is  serious,  one  which  im- 
pairs the  mental  not  less  than  the  bodily  development  of  the  child.  In  spite 
of  the  thorough  ventilation  of  this  subject  by  specialists,  practitioners  do  not 
appear  to  have  grasped  the  full  importance  of  this  disease.  They  are  far  too 
apt  to  temporize  and  unnecessarily  postpone  radical  measures.  The  child 
must  be  anesthetized.  Severe  hsemorrhage  has  followed  in  a  few  cases.  Spe- 
cial examination  should  be  made  of  the  thymus  and  lymph  glands,  as  if  they 
are  enlarged  the  operation  should  be  postponed.  In  this  state  of  lymphatism 
death  during  antesthesia  has  occurred.  The  good  effects  of  the  operation  are 
often  apparent  within  a  few  days,  and  the  child  begins  to  breathe  through 
the  nose.  In  some  instances  the  habit  of  mouth-breathing  persists.  As  soon 
as  the  child  goes  to  sleep  the  lower  jaw  drops  and  the  air  is  drawn  into  the 
month.  In  these  cases  a  chin  strap  can  be  readily  adjusted,  which  the  child 
may  wear  at  night.  In  severe  cases  it  may  take  months  of  careful  training 
before  the  child  can  speak  properly.  An  all-important  point  in  the  treat- 
ment of  lesions  of  the  naso-pharynx  (and,  indeed,  in  the  prevention  of  this 
unfortunate  condition)  is  to  increase  the  breathing  capacity  of  the  chest  by 
making  the  child  perform  systematic  exercises,  which  cause  the  air  to  be  driven 
freely  and  forcibly  in  and  out  through  the  naso-pharynx. 

Throughout  the  entire  treatment  attention  should  be  paid  to  hygiene  and 
diet,  and  cod-liver  oil  and  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  administered  witii  benefit. 


E.   DISEASES  OF  THE  CESOPHAGUS 
I.    AOUTE  OSSOPEAOITIS 

'B^vlogy. — Acute  inflammation  occurs  (a)  in  the  catarrhal  processes  of 
the  specific  fevers ;  more  rarely  as  an  extension  from  catarrh  of  the  pharynx. 
(b)  As  a  result  of  intense  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation,  produced  by 
foreign  bodies,  very  hot  liquids,  or  strong  corrosives,  (c)  In  the  form  of 
psendo-membranouB  inflammation  in  diphtheria,  and  occasionally  in  pneu- 
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monia,  typhoid  fever,  and  pyemia,  (d)  As  a  pustular  inflammation  in  ranall- 
pox,  and,  according'to  Laannec,  as  a  result  of  a  prolonged  administration  of 
tartar  emetic,  (e)  In  connection  vith  local  disease,  particularly  cancer  either 
of  the  tube  itself  or  extension  to  it  from  without.  And,  lastly,  acute  oesopha- 
gitis, occasionally  with  ulceration,  may  occur  spontaneously  in  sucklings. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — It  is  extremely  rare  to  see  redness  of  the  mucosa, 
except  vhen  chemical  irritants  have  been  swallowed.  More  commonly  the 
epithelium  is  thickened  and  has  desquamated,  so  that  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  fine  granular  substance.  The  mucous  follicles  are  swollen  and  occa- 
sionally there  are  small  erosions.  In  the  pseudo-membranous  inflammation 
there  is  a  grayish  exudate,  usually  limited  in  extent,  at  the  upper  portion  of 
the  gullet.  In  the  phlegmonous  inflammation  the  mncoaa  membrane  is 
greatly  swollen,  and  there  is  purulent  infiltration  in  the  submucosa.  It  may 
extend  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  gullet.  Gangrene  occasionally  super- 
venes. There  is  a  remarkable  fibrinous  or  membranous  oesophagitis,  most 
frequently  met  with  in  the  fevers,  sometimes  also  in  hysteria,  in,  whidi  long 
casts  of  the  tube  may  be  vomited. 

Symptoms. — Fain  in  deglutition  is  always  present  in  severe  inflammation 
of  the  cpsophagug,  A  dull  pain  beneath  the  sternum  is  also  present.  In  the 
milder  forms  of  catarrhal  inflammation  there  are  usually  no  symptoms.  The 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  is  indicated  by  dysphagia  and  spasm  with  the 
regurgitation  of  portions  of  the  food.  Later,  blood  and  pus  may  be  ejected. 
It  is  surprising  how  extensive  the  disease  may  bfe  in  the  oesophagus  without 
producing  much  pain  or  great  discomfort,  except  in  swallowing.  The  intense 
inflammation  which  follows  the  swallowing  of  corrosives,  when  not  fatal,  gradu- 
ally subsides,  and  often  leads  to  cicatricial  contraction  and  stricture.  In  the 
cases  in  which  there  is  danger  of  contraction  (esophageal  bougies  should  be 
passed  before  this  is  marked.  The  patient  should  swallow  some  oil  before  the 
passage  of  the  bougie,  the  size  of  which  should  he  gradually  increased.  Dila- 
tation should  be  done  every  few  days  at  first. 

Treatment — This  is  uneatis factor)',  particularly  in  the  severer  forms. 
The  slight  catarrhal  cases  require  no  special  treatment.  When  the  dysphagia 
is  intense  it  is  best  not  to  give  food  by  the  mouth,  hut  to  feed  entirely  by 
enemata.  Fragments  of  ice  may  be  given,  and  as  the  pain  and  distress  sub- 
side, demulceqt  drinks.     External  applications  of  cold  often  give  relief. 

A  chronic  form  of  cesophagitis  is  described,  but  this  resulta  usually  from 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  acute  form. 

Catarrhal  Ulceration. — Follicular  ulcers  are  not  uncommon.  Tuberculous 
and  syphilitic  ulcers  are  rare.  Very  prominent  varicose  veins  and  small  ero- 
sions are  not  uncommon.  The  other  forms  are  the  carcinomatous,  the  erosion 
due  to  aneurism,  and  the  ulcerative  action  of  corrosive  substances.  There  are 
two  other  important  varieties — the  ulcers  in  acute  infectious  diseases,  diphthe- 
ria, scarlet  fever,  and  pneumonia;  and  the  peptic  ulcer,  first  described  by 
Albers  in  1839.  Tileston  has  collected  forty  cases  of  peptic  ulcer  in  the 
(esophagus.  The  pain,  dysphagia,  vomiting,  and  hsemorrhage  have  been  the 
most  important  symptoms.  Perforation  occurred  in  sis  cases,  in  one  instance 
into  the  aorta.  Treatment  is  difficult ;  in  severe  cases  gastrostomy  should  be 
done, 

(Esophagedt  Varices. — Associated  with  chronic  heart-disease  and  more  fre- 
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quently  with  the  senile  and  the  cirrhotic  liver,  the  (esophageal  veins  may  be- 
come distended  and  Taricoee.  The  mucous  membrane  is  in  a  state  of  chronic 
catanh,  and  the  patient  has  frequent  eructations  of  mucus.  Rapture  of  these 
varices  is  one  of  the  commonest  causes  of  hematemesis  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  and  in  enlarged  spleen.     The  blood  may  pass  per  rectum  alone. 


n.    aPASH  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS 

( (Esophagismue) 

This  is  met  with  in  nervous  patients  and  hypochondriacs,  also  in  chorea, 
epilepsy,  and  especially  hydrophobia.  It  is  sometimes  associated  also  with  the 
lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  or  with  cases  in  which  a  patient  has  swallowed  a 
foreign  body  and  thinks  it  has  stuck.  For  weeks  there  may  be  spasm,  due 
perhaps  to  autosuggestion,  though  the  bougie  passes  freely.  The  idiopathic 
form  is  found  in  females  of  a  marked  neurotic  habit,  but  may  also  occur  in 
elderly  men.  It  may  be  present  only  during  pregnancy.  The  patient  com- 
plains of  inability  to  swallow  solid  food,  and  in  extreme  instances  even  liquids 
are  rejected.  The  attack  may  come  on  abruptly,  and  be  associated  with  emo- 
tional disturbances  and  with  substernal  pain.  The  bougie,  when  passed,  may 
be  arrested  temporarily  at  the  seat  of  the  spasm,  which  gradually  yields,  or 
]t  may  slip  through  without  the  slightest  effort.  The  condition  ie  rarely  se- 
rious, though  it  may  persist  for  years.  Spasm  of  the  lower  end  of  the  gullet, 
associated  with  cardio-spasm,  may  be  the  cause  of  a  remarkable  fusiform  dila- 
tation of  the  [esophagus. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  particularly  in  young  persons  with  marked 
nervous  manifestations.  In  elderly  persons  oesophagismus  often  occurs  with 
hypochondriasis,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  cancer. 

Id  some  cases  a  cure  is  at  once  effected  by  the  passage  of  a  bougie.  The 
general  neurotic  condition  also  requires  special  attention.  Atropine  in  full 
dosee  is  sometimes  helpful. 

Paralysis  of  the  ceeophagus  is  a  very  rare  condition,  due  most  often  to 
central  disease,  particuUrly  bulbar  paralysis.  It  may  be  peripheral  in  origin, 
as  in  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Occasionally  it  occurs  in  hysteria.  The  essen- 
tial symptom  is  dysphagia. 


m.    STBIOTDSE  OF  THE  (ES0PEAQU8 

This  results  from :  (a)  Congenital  stenosis  of  the  cesophagus. — There  are 
two  groups  of  cases,  one  in  which  there  is  complete  occlusion,  and  the  middle 
of  the  tube  is  converted  into  a  fibrous  cord;  the  other,  the  more  common,  in 
which  the  lowei  part  opens  into  the  trachea  or  one  of  the  bronchi.  There  are 
Bome  19  cases  on  record  (William  Thomas).  (J)  The  cicatricial  conttactioa 
of  healed  ulcers,  usually  due  to  corrosive  poisons,  occasionally  to  syphilis,  and 
in  rare  instances  after  the  fevers,  (c)  The  growth  of  tumors  in  the  walls, 
as  in  the  so-called  cancerous  stricture.     Eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are 
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of  t&is  nature,     (d)  External  preseure  by  aneurism,  enlarged  lymph-glondg, 
enlarged  thyroid,  other  tumors,  and  sometimes  by  pericardial  effusion. 

The  cicatricial  stricture  may  occur  anywhere  in  the  gullet,  and  in  extreme 
cases  may  involve  the  whole  tube,  but  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  is  found 
either  high  up  oear  the  pharynx  or  low  down  toward  the  stomach.  The  nar- 
rowing may  be  extreme,  so  that  only  small  quantities  of  food  can  trickle 
through,  or  the  obstruction  may  be  quite  slight.  When  the  stricture  is  low 
down  the  cesophagus  is  dilated  and  the  walls  are  usually  much  hypertrophied. 
When  the  obstruction  is  high  in  the  gullet,  the  food  is  usually  rejected  at  once, 
whereas,  if  it  is  low,  it  may  be  retained  and  a  considerable  quantity  collects 
before  it  is  regurgitated.  Any  doubt  as  to  its  having  reached  the  stomach  is 
removed  by  the  alkalinity  of  the  material  ejected  and  the  absence  of  the  char- 
acteristic gastric  odor.  Auscultation  of  the  cesophagus  may  be  practised  and 
is  sometimes  of  service.  The  patient  takes  a  mouthful  of  water  and  the  aus- 
cultator  listens  along  the  left  of  the  spine.  The  normal  oesophageal  bruit 
may  be  heard  later  than  seven  seconds,  the  normal  time,  or  there  may  be 
heard  a  loud  splashing,  gurgling  sound.  The  secondary  murmur,  heard  as  the 
fluid  enters  the  stomach,  may  be  absent.  The  bismuth  meal  and  the  fluoro- 
scope  make  the  diagnosis  very  easy.  The  passage  of  the  cesophageal  bougie  will 
determine  accurately  the  locality.  Conical  bougies  attached  to  a  flexible  whale- 
bone stem  are  the  most  satisfactory,  but  the  gum-elastic  stomach  tube  may 
be  used ;  a  large  one  should  be  tried  first.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a 
low  chair  with  the  head  well  thrown  back.  The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand 
is  passed  far  into  the  pharynx,  and  in  some  instances  this  procedure  alone 
may  determine  the  presence  of  a  new  growth.  The  bougie  is  passed  beside  the 
finger  until  it  touches  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  then  along  it;  more 
to  one  side  than  in  the  middle  line,  and  so  gradually  pushed  into  the  gullet  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  passing  the  cricoid  cartilage  there  is  often  a  sli^t 
obstruction.  Great  gentleness  should  be  used,  as  the  bougie  has  been  passed 
through  a  cancerous  ulcer  into  the  mediastinum  or  through  a  diverticulum. 
It  is  well  always,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  examine  carefully  for  aneur- 
ism, which  may  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  organic  stricture.  In  cases  in 
which  the  narrowing  is  extreme  there  is  alirays  emaciation.  For  treatment, 
surgical  works  must  be  consulted. 


IV.    OAHOER  or  THE  <B80PHA01T8 

'  This  is  neually  epitlielioma.  It  is  not  a  common  disease;  tiiere  were  only 
38  cases  in  the  medical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  twenty>three 
years.  It  may  occur  in  quite  young  persons,  and  is  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females.  The  middle  and  lower  thirds  are  most  often  affected.  At 
first  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  the  cancer  gradually  increases  and  soon 
ulcerates.  The  lumen  of  the  tube  is  narrowed,  but  when  ulceration  is  eiten-- 
sive  in  the  later  stages  the  stricture  may  be  less  marked.  Dilatation  of  the 
tube  and  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  usually  take  place  above  the  cancer.  The 
ulcer  may  perforate  the  trachea  or  a  bronchus,  the  lung,  the  pleura,  the  me- 
diastinum, the  aorta  or  one  of  its  larger  branches,  the  pericardium,  or  erode 
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the  vertebra.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  Derves  are  not  infrequently  impli- 
cated.    Perforation  of  the  lung  produces,  as  a  rule,  local  gangrene. 

Symptnu. — Dysphagia  is  usually  an  early  symptom  but  may  be  absent 
throughout.  If  present  it  is  progressive  and  becomes  extreme,  so  that  the 
patient  emaciates  rapidly.  Regurgitation  may  take  place  at  once;  or,  if  the 
cancer  is  situated  near  the  stomach,  it  may  be  deferred  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, or  even  longer  if  the  tube  is  much  dilated.  The  rejected  materials  may 
be  mixed  with  blood  and  may  contain  cancerous  fragments.  Tickling  sensa- 
tions in  the  throat,  increased  secretion  and  cough  are  not  infrequent.  In  per- 
sons over  fifty  years  of  age  persistent  difBculty  in  swallowing  accompanied  by 
rapid  emaciation  usually  indicates  cesophageal  cancer.  Sudden  transient  at- 
tacks of  difficulty  in  swallowing  may  occur.  The  cervical  lymph-glands  are 
frequently  enlar^  and  may  give  early  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble. 
Fain  may  be  persistent  or  be  present  only  when  food  is  taken.  In  certain 
instances  tJie  pain  is  very  great.  The  latent  cases  are  very  rare.  Bronchitis 
and  broncho-pneumonia  are  common  terminal  events. 

Dii^nona. — It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  exclude  pressure  from 
without,  as  by  aneurism  or  tumor.  The  history  enables  us  to  exclude  cicatricial 
stricture  and  foreign  bodies.  The  sound  may  be  passed  and  the  presence  of 
the  stricture  determined  but  great  care  should  be  exercised.  The  oesophago- 
acope  is  of  great  aid.  Fragments  of  carcinomatous  tissue  may  be  removed 
with  the  tube.  The  X-ray  examination  is  of  service  both  in  showing  the 
presence  of  a  growth  and  its  position. 

Treatment, — In  most  cases  milk  and  liquids  can  be  swallowed,  but  supple- 
mentary nourishment,  should  be  given  by  the  rectum.  It  may  be  advisable 
to  pass  a  tube  into  the  stomach  and  introduce  food  in  this  way.  When  there 
ifl  difficult  in  feeding  the  patient  it  is  much  better  to  have  gastrostomy  per- 
formed at  once,  as  it  gives  comfort  and  prolongs  the  patient's  life. 

V.    BUPTUSE  OF  THE  aSSOPHAOnS 

(a)  Rupture  may  occur  as  a  result  of  violent  vomiting  after  a  full  meal, 
or  when  intoxicated.  In  1914  Walker  collected  22  cases,  20  of  which  were 
in  males.  In  every  case  the  rupture  was  at  the  lower  end,  Boerhaave  de- 
scribed the  first  case  in  Baron  Wassennar,  who  "broke  asunder  the  tube  of  the 
ceeophagus  near  the  diaphragm,  so  that,  after  the  most  excruciating  pain,  the 
elements  which  be  swallowed  passed,  together  with  the  air,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  and  he  expired  in  twenty-four  hours."  (b)  In  a  few  cases  the  rup- 
ture has  occurred  in  a  diseased  and  weakened  tube,  near  the  scar  of  an  ulcer, 
for  example,  (c)  Post  mortem  softening — cesophago-malacia — must  not  be 
mistaken  for  it.  In  spontaneous  rupture  the  rent  is  clean-cut;  in  malacia  it 
is  rounded  and  the  margins  are  softened.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  may 
.be  in  the  left  pleura. 

Yl    DILATATIONS  AND  DIVERTICULA 

Stenosis  of  the  gullet  is  followed  by  secondary  dilatation  of  the  tube  above 
(be  constriction  pnd  great  hj'pertrophy  of  the  walls.    Primary  dilatation, 
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whidi  is  extremely  rare,  is  associated  with  spasm  of  the  lower  end  of  the  gullet 
and  of  the  cardiac  orifice  or  with  contraction  of  the  stomach  as  in  scirrhous 
cancer.  The  tube  ma;  attain  extraordinary  dimensions,  as  in  the  specimen 
presented  in  1904  to  the  Association  of  American  Physicians  by  Kinnicutt. 
BegurgitatioD  of  food  is  the  most  common  symptom.  There  may  also  be  diffi- 
culty in  breathing  from  pressure. 

Diverticula  are  of  two  forms :  (a)  Pressure  diverticula,  which  are  most 
common  at  the  junction  of  the  pharynx  and  gullet,  on  the  posterior  wall. 
Owing  to  weakness  of  the  muscles  at  this  spot,  local  bulging  occurs,  which  is 
gradually  increased  by  the  pressure  of  food,  and  finally  forms  a  saccular 
pouch,  {b)  The  traction  diverticula  situated  on  the  anterior  wall  near 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  result,  as  a  rule,  from  the  extension  of  inflam- 
mation from  the  lymph-glands  with  adhesion  and  subsequent  cicatricial  con- 
traction, by  which  the  wall  of  the  gullet  is  drawn  out.  The  diagnosis  of  these 
forms  is  readily  made  by  the  X-rays.  Diverticula  have  been  successfully 
extirpated. 

A  rare  and  remarkable  condition,  of  which  a  case  has  been  recorded  by 
UacLechlan,  and  of  which  a  second  was  in  attendance  at  the  Hopkins  clinic, 
is  the  oesophago-pleuro-cutaneous  fistula.  In  this  patient  fluids  were  dis- 
diarged  at  intervals  through  a  fistula  in  the  right  infra-clavicular  region, 
which  communicated  with  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pleura  or  lung. 
The  condition  had  persisted  for  more  than  twenty-five  years. 


F.   DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH 
I.    AOUTE  0A8TBITI8 

(Simple  Oastritis;  Acute  Gastric  Catarrh;  Acute  DyspepM) 

Ettol(^7. — Acute  gastritis  occurs  at  all  ages,  and  is  usually  traceable  to 
errors  in  diet.  It  may  follow  the  ingestion  of  more  food  than  the  stomach 
can  digest,  or  it  may  result  from  taking  uuauitable  articles,  which  either  them- 
selves irritate  the  mucosa  or,  remaining  undigested,  decompose,  and  so  excite 
an  acute  dyspepsia.  A  frequent  cause  is  the  taking  of  food  which  has  begun 
to  decompose,  particularly  in  hot  weather.  In  children  these  fermentative  proc- 
esses are  very  apt  to  excite  acute  catarrh  of  the  bowels  as  well.  Another  very 
common  cause  is  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  the  acute  gastritis  which  follows 
a  drinking-bout  is  one  of  the  moat  typical  forms.  The  tendency  to  gastric 
disturbance  varies  very  much  in  different  individuals,  and,  indeed,  in  fam- 
ilies. We  recognize  this  in  using  the  expressions  a  "delicate  stomach"  and  a 
"strong  stomach." 

Xorbid  Anatom7. — Beaumonf s  study  of  St.  Martin's  stomach  showed 
that  in  acute  catarrh  the  mucous  membrane  is  reddened  and  swollen,  less 
gastric  juice  is  secreted,  and  mucus  covers  the  surface.  Slight  hemorrhages 
may  occur  or  even  small  erosions.  The  submucosa  may  be  somewhat  cedema- 
toue.     Microscopically  the  changes  are  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  mucous  and 
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peptic  cells,  vhicli  are  swollen  and  more  granular,  and  there  is  an  inflltretion 
of  the  intertnbular  tissue  vith  leucocytes. 

Symptoms. — In  mild  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  slight  indigestion 
— an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  abdomen,  headache,  depression,  nausea, 
eructations,  and  vomiting,  which  usually  gives  relief.  The  tongue  is  heavily 
coated  and  the  saliva  is  increased.  In  Children  there  are  intestinal  symptoms 
— diarrhcea  and  colicky  pains  and  often  ttlight  fever.  The  duration  is  rarely 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  severer  forms  the  attack  may  set  in  with 
a  chill  and  febrile  reaction,  in  which  the  temperature  rises  to  102"  or  103"  F. 
The  tongue  is  furred,  the  breath  heavy,  and  vomiting  is  frequent.  The 
ejected  substances,  at  first  mixed  with  food,  subsequently  contain  much  mucus 
and  bile-stained  fluids.  There  may  be  constipation,  but  very  often  there  is 
diarrbcea.  The  urine  presents  the  usual  febrile  characteristics,  and  there  is 
a  heavy  deposit  of  urates.  The  abdomen  may  be  somewhat  distended  and 
slightly  tender  in  the  epigastric  region.  Herpes  may  appear  on  the  lips.  The 
attack  may  last  from  one  to  three  days,  and  occasionally  longer.  The  exam- 
ination of  the  vomituB  shows,  as  a  rule,  absence  of  l/ydrochloric  acid,  the  pres- 
ence of  lactic  and  fatty  acids,  and  marked  increase  in  the  mucus. 

DiagiiMis. — The  ordinary  eefebrile  gastritis  is  readily  recognized.  The 
acute  febrile  form  is  so  similar  to  the  initial  symptoms  of  many  of  the  in- 
fectious diseases  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  day  or  two  to  make  a  diagnosis, 
particularly  in  the  cases  which  have  come  on,  so  to  speak,  spontaneously  and 
independently  of  an  error  in  diet.  Some  of  these  resemble  closely  an  acute 
infection ;  the  symptoms  may  be  very  intense,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens, 
the  attack  sets  in  with  severe  headache  and  delirium,  the  case  may  be  mis- 
taken for  meningitis.  When  the  abdominal  pains  are  intense  the  attack  may 
be  confounded  with  gallstone  colic.  The  gastric  crises  in  tabes  have  been 
confounded  with  a  simple  acute  gastritis,  and  it  is  always  wise  in  adults  to 
test  the  knee-jerks  and  pupillary  reactions. 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  recover  spontaneously  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
require  no  treatment  other  than  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  children  or  of  blue 
mass  in  adults.  In  the  severer  forms,  if  there  is  much  distress  in  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  the  vomiting  should  be  promoted  by  warm  water,  or  the 
stomach  tube  may  be  employed  for  some  patieqts.  A  dose  of  calomel,  8  to  3 
grains  (0.13  to  0.2  gm.),  should  be  feiven,  and  followed,  after  some  hours,  by  a 
saline  cathartic.  If  there  is  eructation  of  acid  fluid,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
bismuth  may  be  given.  The  stomach  should  have,  if  possible,  absolute  rest, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  in  the  case  of  strong  persons,  particularly  in  those  ad- 
dicted to  alcohol,  to  cut  off  all  food  for  a  day  or  two.  The  patient  may  he 
allowed  soda  water  and  ice  freely.  It  is  well  not  to  attempt  to  check  the 
vomiting  unless  it  is  excessive  and  protracted.  Recovery  is  usually  complete, 
though  repeated  attacks  may  lead  to  subacute  or  chronic  gastritis. 

Fhlegmonou  (hutritii;  Aoate  Sappnxative  Oastritis. — The  disease  is  due 
to  infection  of  the  submucosa,  probably  through  a  minut«  abrasion.  Hales 
are  more  frequently  affected  than  females,  and  roost  of  the  cases  are  in  com- 
paratively young  people.  In  a  majority  of  the  instances  in  which  the  examina- 
tion has  been  made  streptococci  have  been  present,  but  the  pneumococcus  has 
been  foimd  in  a  few  cases.  The  disease  is  rare ;  Leith  was  able  to  collect  only 
M  cmses.     There  is  »  widespread  suppurative  infiltration  of  the  submncoaa, 
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with  great  tbickeuing  of  the  walls.  SometimeB  there  is  a  localized  abscess 
formation,  with  tumor,  which  may  buret  into  the  stomach  or  into  the  peri- 
toneum. 

The  important  symptoms  are  pain,  high  fever,  vomiting,  dry  tongue,  all 
the  features  of  a  severe  infection,  and  sometimes  jaundice.  A  diagnosis  is 
rarely  made;  occasionally  there  is  a  large  tumor  mass  to  be  felt.  The  out- 
look is  very  serious.  In  the  case  reported  by  Bovee,  he  cut  down  and  opened 
an  acute  abscess,  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pyloric 
region. 

Toxic  Oattritil. — This  most  intense  form  of  inflammation  of  the  stomach 
is  excited  by  the  swallowing  of  concentrated  mineral  acids  or  strong  alkalies, 
or  by  such  poisons  as  phosphorus,  corrosive  sublimate,  ammonia,  arsenic,  etc. 
Id  the  non-corrosive  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  the 
process  consists  of  an  acute  degeneration  of  the  glandular  elements,  and  hiem- 
orrhage.  With  the  powerful  concentrated  poisons  the  mncous  membrane  is 
extensively  destroyed,  and  may  be  converted  into  a  brownish-black  eschar.  In 
the  less  severe  grades  there  may  be  areas  of  necrosis  surrounded  by  inflamma-  ' 
tory  reaction,  while  the  submucosa  is  hemorrhagic  and  infiltrated.  The 
process  is  of  couree  more  intense  at  the  fundus,  but  the  active  peristalsis  may 
drive  the  poison  through  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine. 

Stmptous. — The  symptoms  are  intense  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
stomach,  salivation,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  constant  vomiting,  the 
vomited  materials  being  bloody  and  sometimes  containing  portions  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  abdomen  is  tender,  distended,  and  painful  on  pres- 
sure. In  the  most  acute  cases  symptoms  of  coUapse  supervene;  the  pulse  is 
weak,  the  skin  pale  and  covered  with  sweat;  there  is  restlessneBS,  and  some- 
times convulsions.  There  may  be  albumin  or  blood  in  the  urine,  and  petechiee 
may  occur  on  the  skin.  When  the  poison  is  less  intense,  the  sloughs  may 
separate,  leaving  ulcers,  which  too  often  lead,  in  the  cesopbagus  to  stricture,  in 
the  stomach  to  chronic  atrophy,  and  finally  to  death  from  exhaustion. 

DiAONOSis. — The  diagnosis  of  toxic  gastritis  is  usually  easy,  as  inspection 
of  the  mouth  and  pharynx  shows,  in  many  instances,  corrosive  effects,  while 
the  examination  of  the  vomit  may  indicate  the  nature  of  the  poison. 

In  poisoning  by  acids,  magnesia  should  be  administered  in  milk  or  with 
egg  albumen.  When  strong  alkalies  have  been  taken,  the  dilute  acids  should 
be  administered.  If  the  case  is  seen  early,  lavage  should  be  used.  For  the 
severe  infiammation  which  follows  the  swallowing  of  the  stronger  poisons 
palliative  treatment  is  alone  available,  and  morphia  may  be  freely  employed 
to  allay  the  pain. 

Diphtheritio  or  Kembraaons  aasthtii.— This  is  met  with  occasionally  in 
diphtheria,  but  more  commonly  as  a  secondary  process  in  typhus  or  ^phoid 
fever,  pneumonia,  pyemia,  small-pox,  and  occasionally  in  debilitated  chil- 
dren. The  exudation  may  be  extensive  and  uniform  or  in  patches.  The  con- 
dition  is  not  recognizable  during  life,  unless  the  membranes  are  vomited. 

Kyootio  and  Forasitio  (hstritU. — It  occasionally  happens  tiiat  fungi  grow 
in  the  stomach  and  eicite  inflammation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
the  kind  is  that  reported  by  Kundrat,  in  which  the  favus  fungus  occurred  in 
the  stomach  and  intestine. 

In  cancer  and  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  the  sarcinse  and  yeast  fungi 
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probably  aid  in  roaintaining  the  cbronic  gastritis.  As  a  rule,  the  gaatric 
jntce  ie  capable  of  killing  the  ordinary  bacteria.  Anthrax  bacilli  may  pro- 
duce Bwelling  of  the  mucosa  and  ulceration.  Acute  emphyeematous  gastritis 
may  be  of  mycotic  origin.     The  larvse  of  certain  insects  may  excite  gastritis. 


n.    OHEONIC  GASTBITIB 

{Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach;  Chronic  Dyspepsia) 

Definition. — A  condition  of  disturbed  digestion  associated  with  increased 
mucous  formation,  qualitative  or  quantitative  changes  in  the  gastric  juice, 
enfeeblement  of  the  muscular  coats,  so  that  the  food  is  retained  for  an  ab- 
normal time  in  the  stomach;  and,  finally,  with  alterations  in  the  mucosa. 
The  term  chronic  gastritis  is  used  loosely  to  designate  a  variety  of  gastric  dis- 
orders, in  many  of  which  there  are  no  actual  changes  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Etiology. — ^The  causes  may  be  classified  as  follows:  (a)  Dietetic.  TJn- 
soitable  or  improperly  prepared  food,  and  the  persistent  use  of  certain  articles 
of  diet,  such  as  very  fat  substances  or  foods  containing  too  much  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates. The  use  in  excessive  quantity  of  hot  bread,  hot  cakes,  and  pie  is 
a  fruitful  cause,  particularly  in  tiie  United  States.  Tlie  use  in  excess  of  tea 
or  coffee,  and,  above  all,  of  alcohol  in  its  various  forms.  Under  this  head- 
ing, too,  may  be  mentioned  the  habits  of  eating  at  irregular  hours  or  too 
rapidly,  and  imperfectly  chewing  the  food.  "The  platter  kills  more  than  the 
sword."  A  common  cause  is  drinking  too  freely  of  ice-water  during  meals, 
a  practice  which  plays  no  small  part  in  the  prevalence  of  dyspepsia  in  Amer- 
ica. Another  frequent  cause  is  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  paiticnUrly  chewing. 
(b)  Constitutional  anuses.  Ansemia,  chlorosis,  chronic  tuberculosis,  gout,  dia- 
betes, and  nephritis  are  often  associated  with  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  (c) 
Local  conditions:  (1)  of  the  stomach,  as  in  cancer,  ulcer,  and  dilatation; 
(2)  conditions  of  the  portal  circulation,  causing  chronic  engorgement  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  as  in  cirrhosis,  chronic  heart-disease,  and  certain  chronic 
long  affections,  (d)  Oral  sepsis,  particularly  pyorrhtea,  ie  regarded  as  a 
common  cause  of  gastric  disturbance.  The  evidence  for  this  is  chiefly  of  the 
propter  hoc  kind — the  improvement  in  digestion  after  attention  to  the  mouth, 
(e)  The  association  of  chronic  appendidtis  with  gastric  disturbance  is  well 
recognized.  The  frequency  with  which  the  stomach  symptoms  recur  or  per- 
sist after  removal  of  the  appendix  suggests  that  both  conditions  are  sometimes 
due  to  another  common  cause. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — In  simple  chronic  gastritis  the  organ  is  usually  en- 
larged, the  mucous  membrane  pale  gray  in  color,  and  covered  with  'closely 
adherent,  tenacious  mucus.  The  veins  are  large,  patches  of  ecchymosia  are 
not  infrequently  seen,  and  in  the  chronic  catarrh  of  portal  obstruction  and 
of  chronic  heart-disease  small  hsemorrhagic  erosions.  Toward  the  pylorus  the 
mucosa  is  not  infrequently  irregularly  pigmented,  and  presents  a  rough, 
wrinkled,  mammilated  surface,  which  may  be  so  prominent  that  writers  have 
described  it  as  gastritis  polyposa.  The  membrane  may  be  thinner  than  nor- 
mol,  and  much  firmer.    The  minate  anatomy  shows  the  picture  of  a  parenchy- 
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matous  and  an  interatitial  inflammation.  The  mucous  membrane  may  undergo 
complete  atrophy  and  be  represented  by  a  smooth  cuticular  membrane  resem- 
bling that  of  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  horse's  stomach. 

Bymptomi.— The  affection  persists  for  an  indefinite  period,  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  chronic  diseases,  changes  from  time  to  time.  Many  of  the 
symptoms  are  due  to  functional  disturbance.  The  disease  itself  probably 
does  not  cause  many  symptoms.  The  appetite  is  variable,  sometimes  greatly 
impaired,  at  others  very  good.  Among  early  symptoms  are  feelings  of  dis- 
tress or  oppression  after  eating,  which  may  become  aggravated  and  amount  to 
actual  pain.  When  the  stomach  is  empty  there  may  also  be  a  painful  feeling. 
The  pain  diffecs  in  different  cases,  and  may  be  trifling  or  of  extreme  sever- 
ity. When  localized  and  felt  beneath  the  sternum  or  in  the  pnecordial  r^on 
it  is  known  as.  heart-bum  or  sometimes  cardialgia.  There  is  pain  on  pressure 
over  the  stomach,  usually  diffuse  and  not  severe.  The  tongue  is  coated,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  tip  and  margin  of 
the  tongue  are  very  often  red.  Associated  with  this  catarrhal  stomatitis 
there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  salivary  and  pharyngeal  secretions.  Nausea 
is  an  early  symptom,  and  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  the  morning  hours. 
It  is  not;  however,  nearly  so-  constant  a  symptom  as  in  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
and  in  mild  grades  of  the  affection  it  may  not  occur  at  all.  Eructation  of 
gas,  which  may  continue  for  some  hours  after  taking  food,  is  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  cases  of  so-called  flatulent  dyspepsia,  and  there  may  be  marked 
diatentioQ  of  the  intestines.  With  the  gas,  bitter  fluids  may  be  brought  up. 
Vomiting,  which  is  not  very  frequent,  occurs  either  immediately  after  eating 
or  an  hour  or  two  later.  In  the  chronic  catarrh  of  old  topers  a  bout  of 
morning  vomiting  is  common,  in  which  a  slimy  mucus  is  brought  up.  The 
vomitus  consists  of  food  in  various  stages  of  digestion  and  slimy  mucus,  and 
the  chemical  examination  shows  the  presence  of  abnormal  acids,  such  as 
butyric,  or  even  acetic,  in  addition  to  lactic  acid,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid, 
if  present  ie  much  reduced  in  quantity.  The  digestion  may  be  delayed,  but 
usually  there  is  not  much  disturbance  of  motility. 

Consiipation  is  usually  present,  but  in  some  instances  there  is  diarrhcea, 
and  undigested  food  passes  rapidly  through  the  bowels.  The  urine  is  often 
scanty,  hi^-colored,  and  deposits  a  heavy  sediment  of  urates. 

Of  other  symptoms  headache  is  common,  and  the  patient  feels  constantly 
out  of  sorts,  indisposed  for  exertion,  and  low-spirited.  In  aggravated  cases 
melancholia  may  occur.  Trousseau  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of  ver- 
tigey-B  marked  feature  in  certain  cases.  The  pulse  is  email,  sometimes  slow, 
and  l^ere  may  be  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Fever  does  not  occur.  Cough  is 
sometimes  present,  but  the  so-called  stomach  cough  of  chronic  dyspeptics  is  in 
all  probabUity  dependent  upon  pharyngeal  irritation.  J.  T.  Filcher  has  called 
attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is 
found  with  the  presence  of  occult  blood.  In  many  of  these  the  stomach  con- 
dition appears  to  be  secondary  to  local  disease  elsewhere  in  the  abdomen,  par- 
ticularly the  appendix,  gall-bladder  or  the  pancreas.  The  bleeding  comes 
from  small  erosions,  and  is  always  of  the  so-called  occult  variety.  Many  va- 
rieties of  pathogenic  organisms  are  almost  constantly  found,  of  which  the 
streptococci  are  tiie  most  important 

The  Oatlric  Contents. — The  fasting  stomach  nsnally  contains  much  mucus. 
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The  BtaAy  of  th«  gastric  contents  usually  sbowg  the  appearance  of  the  secretions 
to  be  much  delayed  but  they  gradually  appear.  ITie  HCl  is  usually  dimin- 
ished, though  it  may  be  normal.  Id  some  cases  the  free  HCl  may  be  abeent 
while  in  the  advaucied  forms  of  atrophy  of  the  mucoea  there  may  be  neither 
acids  nor  ferments.    Mucus  is  not  present  in  atrophic  gastritis. 

The  syraptoma  of  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  with- 
out  contraction  of  the  organ,  are  very  complex,  and  cannot  be  said  to  present 
a  uniform  picture.  The  majority  of  the  cases  present  the  symptoms  of  an 
Bggrarated  chronic  dyspepsia,  often  of  such  severity  that  cancer  is  suspected. 
The  persistent  di6tresB\after  eating,  the  vomiting,  and  the  gradual  loss  of  flesh 
and  strength  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  cancer.  The  clinical  picture  may 
be  that  of  a  severe  antemia.  As  early  as  1860  Flint  called  attention  to  this 
connection  between  atrophy  of  the  gastric  tubules  and  anaemia. 

Disgnosii. — It  is  well  in  any  patient  complaining  of  gastric  symptoms  to 
decide  first  whether  there  is  primary  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  or 
whether  the  condition  is  secondary  to  disease  elsewhere.  This  involves  a 
general  study  which  should  always  be  made  thoroughly.  It  is  easy  to  fix 
one's  attention  on  the  area  of  symptoms  and  fail  to  recogniie  the  site  of  the 
cause.  The  organic  causes  of  chronic  stomach  disturbance  are  usually  read- 
ily recognized.  Carcinoma  may  give  the  greatest  difficulty,  but  a  careful 
study  of  the  gastric  contents  and  the  X-ray  findings  usually  removes  any 
doubt.  With  this  excluded  the  problem  is  to  decide  whether  there  is  any 
other  organic  change  in  the  stomach  or  whether  the  symptoms  are  purely 
functional.  If  evidence  of  change  is  found  the  next  problem  is  whether  the 
condition  is  primary  or  secondary.  In  this  the  history  and  the  general  study 
of  the  patient  are  important.  The  causes  mentioned  before  give  an  idea  as 
to  how  varied  the  etiology  may  be. 

Ewald  distinguishes  three  forms  of  chronic  gastritis:  (1)  Simple  gas- 
tritis; (2)  mucous  gastritis;  (3)  atrophic  gastritis.  In  (1)  the  fasting 
stomach  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  slimy  fluid,  whiU  after  the  test 
breakfast  the  HCl  is  diminished  in  quantity  or  may  be  absent.  Lactic  acid 
and  the  fatty  acids  may  be  present.  The  pepsin  and  rennin  are  always  pres- 
ent In  (2)  the  acidity  is  always  slight  and  the  condition  is  distinguished 
from  (1)  chiefly  by  the  large  amount  of  mucus  present.  In  (3)  the  fasting 
stomach  is  generally  empty,  while  after  the  test  breakfast  HCl,  pepsin,  and 
rennin  are  wholly  wanting. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  from  chronic  gastritis  may  be  very 
difficult  when  a  tumor  is  not  present.  The  cases  require  most  careful  study, 
and  it  is  important  to  decide  whether  the  stomach  is  primarily  at  fault,  or 
whether  the  symptoms  are  due  to  disease  of  other  organs — liver,  gall-bladder, 
appendix  or  pancreas. 

Treatment. — When  possible  the  cause  in  each  case  should  be  ascertained 
and  an  attempt  made  to  determine  the  special  form  of  indigestion.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  symptoms  are  secondary  to  disease  elsewhere  and  in 
them  the  treatment  is  largely  of  the  primary  condition.  Usually  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  differentiating  the  ordinary  catarrhal  and  the  nervous  varieties. 
A  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  digestion  should  be  made.  Two  im- 
portant queetions  should  be  asked  of  every  dyspeptic — first,  as  to  the  time 
taken  at  his  meals ;  and,  second,  as  to  the  quantity  he  eats.    A  number  of  all 
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cases  of  disturbed  digestion  come  from  hasty  and  imperfect  mastication  and 
from  overeating.  Especial  stress  should  be  kid  upon  the  former  point.  In 
some  instances  it  will  alone  suffice  to  cure  dyspepsia  if  the  patient  will  count 
a  certain  number  before  swallowing  each  moutUuL  The  second  point  is  of 
oven  greater  importance.  People  habitually  eat  too  much,  and  it  is  probably 
tme  that  a  greater  number  of  maladies  arise  from  excess  in  eating  than  from 
excess  in  drinking.  Chittenden's  researches  have  shown  that  we  require  much 
less  nitrogenous  food  to  maintain  a  standard  of  perfect  health — a  lesson  that 
the  Hindoos  and  Japanese  have  also  taught  us.  George  Cheyoe's  thirteenth 
aphorism,  quoted  under  the  section  on  Obesity,  contains  a  volume  of  dietetic 
wisdom. 

(ft)  General  and  Dibtbtic. — A  careful  and  systematically  arranged  diet- 
ary is  the  first,  sometimes  the  only,  essential  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
chronic  dyspepsia.  It  is  impossible  to  lay, down  rules  applicable  to  all  cases 
but  in  general  the  diet  should  be  low  in  protein  and  largely  carbohydrate. 
Individuals  differ  extraordinarily  in  their  capability  of  digesting  different 
articles  of  food,  and  there  is  mu<;li  truth  in  the  old  adage,  "One  man's  food 
IB  another  man's  poison."  The  individual  preferences  for  different  articles 
of  food  should  be  permitted  in  the  milder  forms.  Physicians  have  probably 
been  too  arbitrary  in  this  direction,  and  have  not  yielded  sufficiently  to  the 
intimations  given  by  the  appetite  and  desires  of  the  patient. 

A  rigid  milk  diet  may  be  tried.  "Milk  and  sweet  sound  Blood  differ  in 
nothing  but  in  Color:  Milk  is  Blood"  (George  Cheyne).  In  the  forms  as- 
sociated with  nephritis  and  chronic  portal  congestion,  as  well  as  in  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  dyspepsia  is  part  of  a  neurasthenic  or  hysterical  trouble, 
this  plan  in  conjunction  with  rest  is  most  eiScacious.  If  milk  is  not  digested 
well  it  may  be  diluted  one-third  with  soda  water  or  Vichy,  or  5  to  10  grains 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  a  pinch  of  salt  may  be  added  to  each  tumblerful. 
In  many  cases  the  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  been  taken  is  better  borne. 
Buttermilk  is  particularly  suitable,  but  can  rarely  be  taken  for  so  long  a  time 
alone,  as  patients  tire  of  it  much  more  quickly  than  they  do  of  ordinary  milk. 
Not  only  can  the  general  nutrition  be  maintained  on  this  diet,  but  patients 
sometimes  increase  in  weight,  and  the  gastric  symptoms  disappear  entirely. 
It  should  be  given  at  fixed  hours  and  in  definite  quantities.  A  patient  may 
take  6  or  8  ounces  every  three  hours.  The  amount  necessary  varies  a  good 
deal,  but  at  least  3  to  5  pints  should  be  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This 
form  of  diet  is  not,  as  a  rule,  well  home  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  dilatation 
of  the  stomach.  The  milk  may  be  previously  peptonized,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  feed  a  clironic  dyspeptic  in  this  way.  The  stools  should  be  carefully  watched, 
and  if  more  milk  is  taken  than  can  be  digested  it  is  well  to  supplement  the  diet 
with  eggs  and  dry  toast  or  biscuits. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  annoy  the  patient 
with  strict  dietaries.  It  may  be  quite  suiBcient  to  cut  oS  certain  articles  of 
food.  'Hius,  if  there  are  acid  eructations  or  flatulency  the  farinaceous  foods 
should  be  restricted,  particularly  potatoes  and  the  coarser  vegetables.  A 
fruitful  source  of  indigestion  is  the  hot  bread  and  this,  as  well  as  the  various 
forms  of  pancakes,  pies  and  tarts,  with  heavy  pastry,  and  fried  articles  of 
all  sorts,  should  be  strictly  forbidden.  As  a  rule,  white  bread,  toasted,  is  more 
readily  digested  than  bread  made  from  the  whole  meal.    Persons,  however, 
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differ  very  much  in  ttiiB  respect,  and  the  Graham  or  brown  bread  is  moet  di- 
gestible for  many  people.  Sugar  and  very  sweet  articles  of  food  ehonld  be 
taken  in  great  moderation  or  avoided  altogether.  Many  instances  of  aggra- 
vated indigestion  are  due  to  the  prevalent  practice  of  eating  largely  of  ice- 
cream. One  of  the  most  powerful  enemies  of  the  American  stomach  is  the 
soda-wuter  fountain,  which  has  usurped  so  important  a  place  in  the  apothecary 
shop. 

Fats,  with  the  eiception  of  a  moderate  amount  of  good  butter,  vezy  fat 
meats,  and  thick,  greasy  soups  should  be  avoided.  Ripe  fruit  in  moderation 
is  often  advantageous,  particularly  when  cooked.  Bananas  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
vrell  borne.  Strawberries  are  to  many  persons  a  caus^  of  an  annual  attack  of 
indigestion  and  sore  throat. 

In  the  matter  of  special  articles  of  food  it  is  impoasible  to  lay  down  rigid 
roles,  and  it  is  the  common  experience  that  one  patient  with  indigestion  will 
take  with  impuni^  the  articles  which  cause  distress  to  another. 

Another  detail  of  importance  is  the  general  hygienic  management.  These 
patients  are  often  introspective,  dwelling  in  a  morbid  manner  on  their  symp- 
toms, and  much  inclined  to  take  a  despondent  view  of  their  condition.  Very 
little  progress  can  be  made  unless  the  physician  gains  their  confidence  from 
the  outset.  Their  fears  and  whims  should  not  be  made  too  light  of  or  ridi- 
culed. Systematic  exercise,  carefully  regulated,  particularly  when,  as  at  wa- 
tering places,  it  is  combined  with  a  restricted  diet,  is  of  special  service.  Change 
of  air  and  occupation,  a  prolonged  sea  voyage,  or  a  summer  in  the  mountains 
will  sometimes  cure  the  most  obstinate  dyspepsia.  i 

{b)  Medicinal. — The  special  measures  may  be  divided  into  those  which 
attempt  to  replace  elements  which  are  lacking  in  the  digestive  juices  and  those 
which  stimulate  the  organ.  In  the  first  group  come  the  hydrochloric  acid 
and  ferments,  which  are  so  freely  employed.  The  former  is  the  most  impor- 
tant It  is  the  ingredient  in  the  gastric  juice  most  commonly  deficient.  It  is 
not  only  necessary  for  its  own  important  actions,  but  its  presence  is  intimately 
associated  with  that  of  the  pepsin,  as  it  is  only  in  the  presence  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  that  the  pepsinogen  is  converted  into  the  active  digestive  ferment. 
It  is  best  given  as  the  dilute  acid  taken  in  somewhat  larger  quantities  than  are 
usually  advised.  Ewald  recommends  large  doses — of  from  90  to  100  drops — 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  after  the  meals.  Leube  and  Riegel  advise 
smaller  doses.  Probably  from  15  to  20  drops  is  sufBcient.  The  prolonged 
use  of  it  does  not  appear  to  be  hurtful.  Its  use  should  be  restricted  to  cases 
of  neurosis  and  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  actual  gastritis  its 
value  is  doubtful. 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  a  good  remedy  In  some  cases,  used  in  solution  in  the 
lavage  (1  to  1,500  or  1  to  2,000),  or  in  pill  form,  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of 
a  grain  three  times  a  day.    Argyria  has  resulted  after  its  protracted  use. 

The  digestive  ferments  are  extensively  employed.  The  use  of  pepsin  may 
be  limited  to  the  cases  of  advanced  mucous  catarrh  and  atrophy  of  the  stom- 
ach, In  which  it  should,  be  given,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  15  grains,  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  meals.  Fancreatin  is  of  equal 
or  even  greater  value  and  should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  15  to  30  grains,  in 
combination  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  is  conveniently  administered  in 
tabieta,  each  of  which  contains  5  grains  of  the  pancreatin  and  the  soda,  and 
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of  these  two  or  three  may  be  taken  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  each  meal. 
Malt  diastase  is  sometimes  serviceable  given  with  alkalies. 

Of  measures  which  stimulate  the  glandular  activity  lavage  is  the  most 
important,  particularly  in  the  fonne  characterized  by  the  secretion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  mucus.  Lukewarm  water  should  be  used,  or,  if  there  is  much 
muous,  a  1-per-cent.  salt  solution,  or  a  3-  to  5-per-cent.  solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  If  there  is  much  fermentation  the  3-per-cent.  solution  of  boric  acid 
may  be  used.  It  is  best  employed  iii  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  in 
the  evening  some  hours  after  the  last  meal  in  those  cases  in  which  there  is 
much  nocturnal  distress  and  flatulency.  Once  a  day  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficient, 
or,  in  the  case  of  delicate  persons,  every  second  day.  The  irrigation  may  be 
continued  until  the  water  which  comes  away  is  quite  clear.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  remove  all  the  fluid  after  the  irrigation.  While  in  some  hands  this 
measure  has  been  carried  to  extremes,  it  is  one  of  value  in  certain  cases. 
When  there  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  lavage  a  substitute  may  be  used  in 
the  form  of  warm  alkaline  drinks,  taken  slowly  in  the  early  morning  or  the 
last  thing  at  ni^t. 

Of  medicines  which  stimulate  the  gastric  secretion  the  most  important  are 
the  bitter  tonics,  such  as  nux  vomica,  gentian,  and  cardamom.  These  aie 
probably  of  more  value  in  chronic  gastritis  than  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Of 
these  nux  vomica  is  the  most  poweiful,  though  none  of  them  have  probably 
any  very  great  stimulating  action  on  the  secretion,  and  influence  rather  the 
appetite  than  the  digestion.  If  a  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  beer 
or  light  wines  or  Btimutants  with  his  meals,  the  practice  may  be  continued  if 
moderate  quantities  are  taken.  Beer,  as  a  rule,  is  not  well  borne.  A  dry 
sherry  or  a  glass  of  claret  is  preferable. 

(c)  Tfi£ATH£NT  OP  SPECIAL  CoNDiTiONB. — Flaiulency. — For  this  condi- 
tion careful  dieting  may  sufBce,  particularly  forbidding  such  articles  as  tea, 
pastry,  and  the  coarser  vegetables.  It  is  usually  combined  with  pyrosis,  in 
which  the  acid  fluids  are  brought  into  the  mouth.  Bismuth  and  bicarbonate 
of  soda  sometimes  suffice  to  relieve  the  condition.  For  acid  dyspepsia  Sir 
William  Boberts  recommended  the  bismuth  lozenge  of  the  British  Pharma- 
copoeia, the  antacid  properties  of  which  depend  on  chalk  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda.  It  should  be  taken  an  hour  or  two  after  meals,  and  only  when  the  pain 
and  uneasiness  are  present.  The  burnt  magnesia  is  also  a  good  remedy.  Gly- 
cerin in  from  30-  to  60-minim  doses,  the  essential  oils,  animal  charcoal  alone 
or  in  combination  with  compound  cinnamon  powder  may  be  tried.  If  there  is 
much  pain,  chloroform  in  30-minim  doLes  or  a  teaspoouful  of  Hoffman's  ano- 
dyne may  be  used.  In  obstinate  cases  lavage  is  indicated  and  is  sometimes 
striking  in  its  effects.    Alkaline  solutions  may  be  used. 

Vomiting  is  not  a  feature  which  often  calls  for  treatment  in  chronic  dys- 
pepsia; sometimes  in  children  it  is  a  persistent  symptom.  Creosote  and, car- 
bolic acid  in  drop  doses,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  of  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid,  cocaine,  bismuth,  and  oxalate  of  cerium  may  be  used.  If  obstinate,  the 
stomach  should  be  washed  out  daily.  , 

Constipation  is  a  frequent  and  troublesome  feature  of  most  forms  of  indi- 
gestion. Every  effort  should  be  made  to  remedy  this  without  the  use  of  pur- 
gatives. Begularity  in  going  to  stool,  the  taking  of  sufficient  water  especially 
before  meals,  proper  exercise,  and  the  use  of  agar-agar  or  mineral  oU  may  be 
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enough.  If  drugs  are  needed  the  eimpler  laxatives  should  be  used,  such  as 
senna,  cascara  and  phenolphthalein.  In  the  cases  secondary  to  other  diseae«8, 
such  as  renal  or  cardiac,  the  use  of  salines  is  indicated.  Qlycerin  supposi- 
tories and  the  injection  of  from  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  of  glycerin 
may  be  efficacious. 

Many  cases  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  mineral  waters,  particularly 
B  residence  at  the  springs  with  a  careful  supervision  of  the  diet  and  eyatematic 


m.    CIRRHOSIS  VENTRXOUIJ 

(Plastie  Linitia) 

Brinton  described  under  the  term  linitis  plastica  a  condition  of  diffuse 
sclerosis  of  the  stomach  with  thickening  of  the  walls  and  reduction  of  the 
lumen.  It  may  be  localized,  but  more  commonly  involves  the  whole  organ, 
and  a  similar  condition  has  been  found  in  the  colon,  small  bowel,  and  rectum. 
In  one  case,  a  patient  of  Dr.  Drake's,  Montreal,  the  stomach  was  no  bigger  than 
a  cucumber,  and  the  cKcum  and  part  of  the  ascending  colon  showed  the  same 
thickening.  The  special  lesion  is  an  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  submucosa, 
with  atrophy  of  the  gland  elements  and  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  layers,  so 
that  the  waJl  is  six  to  eight  times  the  normal  thickness;  but,  as  Brinton  re- 
marks, the  layers  remain  distinct.  There  are  two  forms,  benign  and  ma- 
lignant, which  are  not  easy  to  separate  without  the  most  careful  microscopic 
examination.  Lyle  collected  118  cases  from  the  literature,  more  than  half 
of  which  were  the  true  plastic  linitis  of  Brinton. 

The  symptoms  are  at  first  indefinite,  but  when  well  established  vomiting 
becomes  marked  and  there  is  inability  to  retain  even  small  amounts  of  food. 
The  presence  of  a  sausage-shaped  tumor  in  the  epigastrium  is  important. 
Hemorrhage  may  be  present.  The  X-ray  picture  is  of  great  help.  The 
protracted  history,  the  restriction  in  capacity  of  the  stomach,  and  the  tumor 
may  give  a  characteristic  clinical  picture.  Qastro-enterostomy  is  helpful  if  it 
can  be  done  but  in  the  majority  it  is  impossible;  total  gastrectomy  has  been 
performed  in  some  cases. 


IV.    DILATATION  OF  TH2  STOMACH 

(Oagtrectasis) 

Eti<do^. — Acute  dilatation  is  a  very  serious  condition,  described  by 
Hilton  Fegge,  characterized  by  sudden  onset,  vomiting  of  enormous  quantities 
of  fluid,  and  symptoms  of  collapse.  Of  102  cases  collected  by  Lewis  A.  Con- 
ner iZ  followed  operation  with  general  anssthe&ia.  The  next  largest  group 
occurs  in  the  course  of  severe  diseases,  or  during  convalescence.  Cases  have 
followed  injuries,  particularly  of  the  head  and  spine.  In  9  cases  the  symp- 
toms came  on  after  a  single  large  meal ;  6  cases  were  associated  with  spinal 
,  in  3.  while  the  patients  were  in  a  plaster  of  Paris  jacket,  and  in  a  few 

i  it  has  come  on  in  persons  in  good  health.    There  were  74  deaths.    In  69 
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autopeiee  the  duodenum  vas  fotmd  dilated  in  38  cases.  In  a  maiorit;  of 
cases  it  is  due  to  a  conetriction  of  the  lower  end  of  the  duodenum  by  traction 
on  the  mesenteric  root,  which  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  when  there  is  a 
long  mesentery  and  when  the  coil  of  small  bowel  is  empty  and  falls  into  the 
true  pelvis.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy — repeated  vomiting  of  large  quan- 
tities of  bilious  noo-fiecal  fluid,  with  subnormal  temperature,  pain,  collapse 
symptoms,  and  distended  abdomen  are  the  common  features.  The  treatment 
consists  in  repeated  emptying  of  the  stomach  with  the  tube;  change  in  pos- 
ture from  the  dorsal  to  the  belly  position  or  the  knee-elbow  position  has  been 
followed  by  prompt  relief.    Operation  has  not  proved  very  satisfactory. 

CiiBONio  DILATATION  lesults  from:  (a)  Pyloric  obstruction  due  to  nar- 
rowing of  the  orifice  or  of  the  duodenum  by  the  cicatrization  of"  an  ulcer, 
hypertrophic  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  (whether  cancerous  or  simple),  congeni- 
tal stricture,  or  occasionally  by  pressure  from  without  of  a  tumor  or  of  a 
floating  kidney.  The  pylorus  may  be  tilted  up  by  adhesions  to  the  liver  or 
gall-bladder,  or  the  stomach  may  he  so  dilated  that  the  pylorus  is  dragged 
down  and  kinked.  Adhesions  about  the  gall-bladder  may  extend  along  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  stomach  and  hitch  up  the  pylorus  into  the  hilus  of  the 
liver,  forming  a  very  acute  kink.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  intermittent  re- 
tention lasting  for  some  hours,  often  due  to  pyloric  spasm.  In  such  cases 
there  are  usually  hyperacidity  and  the  signs  of  vagotonia.  It  may  be  associ- 
ated with  disease  of  the  duodenum,  gall-bladder  or  appendix.  In  some  cases 
it  seems  as  if  pyloric  spasm  leads  to  definite  dilatation.  (6)  Relative  or  abso- 
ItUe  insufficiency  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  stomach,  due  on  the  one  hand 
to  repeated  overfilling  of  the  organ  with  food  and  drink,  and  on  the  othw  to 
atony  of  the  coats  induced  by  chronic  inflammation  or  the  degeneration  of 
impaired  nutrition,  the  result  of  constitutional  affections. 

The  most  extreme  forms  are  met  with  as  a  sequence  of  the  cicatricial  con- 
'  traction  of  an  ulc«r.  There  may  be  considerable  stenosis  without  much  dila- 
tation, the  obstruction  being*  compensated  by  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
coats.  In  the  second  group,  due  to  atony  of  the  muscular  coats,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  instances  in  which  the  stomach  is  simply  enlarged  and  those 
with  actual  dilatation,  conditions  characterized  by  Ewald  as  megalogastria 
and  gaairectasis  respectively.  The  size  of  the  stomach  varies  greatly  and  the 
masimum  capacity  of  a  normal  organ  Ewald  places  at  about  1,600  c.  c. 
Measurements  above  this  point  indicate  absolute  dilatation. 

AtoTiic  dilataiion  may  result  from  weakness  of  the  coats,  due  to  repeated 
over  distention,  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  to  the  general 
muscular  debility  associated  with  chronic  wasting  disorders  of  all  sorts.  The 
combination  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  with  overfeeding  and  excessive  drink- 
ing is  a  common  cause  of  atonic  dilatation.  The  condition  is  frequently  seen  in 
diabetics,  in  the  insane,  and  in  beer-drinkers.  In  Germany  this  form  is  com- 
mon in  men  employed  in  breweries.  Possibly  muscular  weakness  of  the  coats 
may  result  in  some  cases  from  disturbed  innervation.  Dilatation  of  the  stom- 
ach is  most  frequent  in  middle-aged  or  elderly  persons,  but  the  condition  is 
not  uncommon  in  children,  especially  in  association  with  rickets. 

Srmptosu. — In  atonic  dilatation  there  may  be  no  symptoms  whatever, 
even  with  a  very  greatly  enlarged  organ ;  more  frequently  there  are  the  asso- 
fi^tfd  features  pf  DeuroBtbenia,  ente;ppto8is,  and  Reryous  dyspepsia;  while  in 
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a  third  group  there  may  be  all  the  symptoms  of  pyloric  obstruction — vomiting 
of  enormoiiB  quantities,  etc.  There  is  do  limit  to  the  capacity  of  the  organ 
in  this  condition.  (lould  and  Pyle  mention  an  instance  in  which  the  stomach 
held  70  pints ! 

The  features  of  pyloric  obstruction,  from  whatever  cause,  are  usually  very 
evident.  Dyspepsia  is  present  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  there  are  feelings  of 
distress  and  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  patient  may  com- 
plain much  of  hunger  and  thirst  and  eat  and  drink  freely.  The  most  charac- 
teristic symptom  is  the  vomiting  at  intervals  of  enormous  quantities  of  liquid 
and  of  food,  amounting  sometimes  to  four  or  more  litres.  The  material  ia 
often  of  a  dark-grayish  color,  with  a  characteristic  sour  odor  due  to  the  or- 
ganic acids  present,  and  contains  mucus  and  remnants  of  food.  On  standing 
it  separates  into  three  layers,  the  lowest  consisticg  of  food,  the  middle  of  a 
turbid,  dark-gray  fluid,  and  the  uppermost  of  a  brownish  froth.  The  micro- 
scopic examination  shows  a  large  variety  of  bacteria,  yeast  fungi,  and  the 
sarcina  ventriculi.  There  may  also  be  cherry  stones,  plum  stones,  and  grape 
seeds.  The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  absent,  diminished,  normal,  or  in  excess, 
depending  upon  the  cause  of  the  dilatation.  The  fermentation  produces  lac- 
tic, butyric,  and,  possibly,  acetic  acid  and  various  gases.  In  the  intermittent 
forms  with  pyloric  spasm  there,  is  retention  often  for  four  to  eight  hours, 
osually  with  hyperacidity.  Vagotonia  is  often  present  and  disease  of  the  gall- 
bladder, duodenum  or  appendix  should  be  considered. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  fluid  which  passes  from  the  stom- 
ach or  is  absorbed  there  are  constipation,  scanty  urine,  and  extreme  dryness 
of  the  skin.  The  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffers  greatly;  there  is  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength,  and  in  some  cases  the  most  extreme  emaciation.  The 
color  may  be  retained  and  if  there  is  much  vomiting,  there  may  be  marked 
polycythemia.  The  gastric  tetany  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  that 
disease. 

pHTSiCAii  SiQNS. — Inspection. — The  abdomen  may  be  large  and  promi- 
nent, the  greatest  projection  occurring  below  the  navel  in  the  standing  pos- 
ture. In  some  instances  the  outline  of  the  distended  stomach  can  be  plainly 
seen,  the  small  curvature  a  couple  of  inches  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  and 
the  greater  curvature  passing  obliquely  from  the  tip  of  the  tenth  rib  on  the 
left  aide,  toward  the  pubes,  and  then  curving  upward  to  the  right  costal  margin. 
Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  inspection.  Very  often 
the  diagnosis  may  be  made  de  visu.  Active  peristalsis  may  be  seen  in  the 
dilated  organ,  the  waves  passing  from  left  to  right.  Occasionally  anti-peri- 
stalsis may  be  seen.  In  cases  of  stricture,  particularly  of  hypertrophic  steno- 
sis, as  the  peristaltic  wave  reaches  the  pylorus,  the  tumor-like  thickening  can 
sometimes  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  thin  abdominal  wall.  To  stimulate 
the  peristalsis  the  abdomen  may  be  flipped  with  a  wet  towel.  Inflation  may 
be  practiced  with  carbonic-acid  gas.  A  small  teaspoonful  of  tartaric  acid  dis- 
solved in  an  ounce  of  water  is  flrst  given,  then  a  rather  larger  quantity  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda.  In  many  cases  the  outline  of  the  dilated  stomach  stands 
out  with  great  distinctness,  and  waves  of  peristalsis  are  seen  in  it. 

Palpation. — The  peristalsis  may  be  felt,  and  usually  in  stenosis  a  tumor 
is  evident  at  the  pylorus.  The  resistance  of  a  dilated  stomach  is  peculiar,  and 
haa  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  an  air  cushion.    Bimanual  palpation  elicits 
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a  splaihing  Bound — dapotage — which  is,  of  courae,  sot  distinctive,  as  it  can 
be  obtained  whenever  there  are  much-liquid  and  air  in  the  organ.  The  splash- 
ing may  be  very  loud,  and  the  patient  may  produce  it  himself  by  suddenly 
depressing  the  diaphragm,  or  it  may  be  readily  obtained  by  shaking  him.  The 
gurgling  of  gaa  through  the  pylorus  may  be  felt. 

Percussion. — The  note  is  tympanitic  over  the  greater  portion  of  a  dilated 
stomachy  in  the  dependent  part  the  note  is  flat.  In  the  upright  position  the 
percussion  should  be  made  from  above  downward,  in  the  left  parasternal  line, 
until  a  change  in  resonance  is  reached.  The  line  of  this  should  be  marked, 
and  the  patient  examined  in  the  recumbent  position,  when  it  will  be  found 
to  have  altered  its  level.  When  this  is  on  a  line  with  the  navel  or  below  it, 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  generally  be  assumed  to  exist.  The  fluid  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  stomach  with  a  tube,  and  the  dulness  so  made  to  dis- 
appear, or  it  may  be  increased  by  pouring  in  more  fluid.  In  eases  of  doubt 
the  organ  should  be  distended  with  carbonic-acid  gas  or  inflated  through  a 
stomach-tube. 

Auscultation. — The  clwpottige  or  succnssion  can  be  obtained  readily.  Fre- 
quently a  curious  sizzling  sound  is  present,  not  unlike  that  heard  when  the 
ear  is  placed  over  a  soda-water  bottle  when  flrst  opened.  It  can  be  heard 
naturally,  and  is  usually  evident  when  the  artificial  gas  is  being  generated. 
The  heart  sounds  may  sometimes  be  transmitted  with  great  clearness  and 
with  a  metallic  quality, 

SiagnoBii. — This  can  usually  be  made  without  much  difficulty.  Emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  the  value  of  inspection,  particularly  in  combination  with 
inflation  of  the  stomach.  Curious  errors  are  oo  record,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  which  was  the  confounding  of  dilated  stomach  with  an  ovarian 
cyst;  even  after  tapping  and  the  removal  of  portions  of  food  and  fruit  seeds, 
abdominal  section  was  performed  and  the  dilated  stomach  opened.  The  diag- 
nosis of  ascites  has  been  made  and  the  abdomen  opened.  The  prognosis  de- 
pends upon  the  cause;  it  is  good  in  simple  atony,  bad  in  cancerous  stricture, 
fairly  good  in  simple  stricture,  from  whatever  cause. 

Treatment. — In  the  cases  due  to  atony  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  and 
proper  treatment  of  the  associated  catarrh  will  sutBce  to  effect  a  cure.  Strych- 
nine, ergot,  and  iron  are  recommended.  Washing  out  the  stomach  is  of  great 
service,  though  we  do  not  see  such  striking  and  immediate  results  in  this 
form.  In  cases  of  mechanical  obstruction  the  stomach  should  be  emptied  and 
thoroughly  washed,  either  with  warm  water  or  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 
Three  important  things  are  accomplished:  The  weight  which  distends  the 
organ  is  removed;  the  fermenting  materials  which  irritate  and  inflame  the 
stomach  and  impede  digestion  are  washed  out ;  and  we  cleanse  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  organ.  The  patient  can  usually  be  taught  to  wash  out  his  own 
stomach,  and  in  a  case  of  dilatation  from  simple  stricture  the  practice  may 
be  followed  with  great  benefit.  The  rapid  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  stomach 
is  often  remarkable,  the  vomiting  ceases,  food  is  taken  readily,  and  in  many 
cases  the  general  autrition  improves  rapidly.  As  a  rule,  onee  a  day  is  suf- 
ficient, and  it  muy  be  practised  either  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  or  before 
going  to  bed.  So  soon  as  the  fermentative  processes  have  been  checked  luke- 
warm water  alone  should  be  used.    In  the  intermittent  form  the  use  of  atro- 
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pine  with  small  doses  of  bromide  is  often  ueeful.  Any  lesion  elsewhere  in  the 
abdomen  should  be  properlj  treated. 

The  food  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals,  and  as 
concentrated  as  possible.  Fatty  and  starchy  articles  of  diet  are  to  be  avoided. 
Liquids  should  be  taken  sparingly. 

Surgery  should  be  resorted  to  early  in  cases  of  organic  stricture ;  in  atonic 
dilatation  after  all  other  measures  have  been  given  a  thorough  trial,  gastro> 
enterostomy  may  be  practised  but  the  results  are  not  satisfactoiy. 


V.    THE  PEPTIO  ULCER,  GASTEIO  AND  DUODENAL 

The  round,  perforating,  simple  or  peptic  ulcer  is  usually  single,  and  oc- 
curs in  the  stomach  and  in  the  duodenum  as  far  as  the  papilla.  Poet  mortem 
statistics  show  a  great  preponderance  of  the  gastric  ulcer,  but  the  experience 
of  surgeons  has  taught  us  that  in  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  cases  which 
come  to  operation  the  ulcer  is  outside  the  pyloric  ring. 

Erosions. — Small  abrasions  of  the  mucosa — 2  to  4  mm. — usually  multiple, 
are  common,  extending  half  way  or  quite  through  the  layer.  They  are  often 
called  hjemorrhagic  erosions  from  their  blood-stained  appearance.  They  are 
met  with  in  the  new-bora,  in  cachectic  states  in  children,  in  chronic  heart  and 
arterial  disease,  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  etc.  Of  no  clinical  importance,  as  a 
rule,  occasionally  an  acute  hcemorrhagic  erosion  of  quite  small  size  opens  a 
large  artery,  and  the  patient  bleeds  to  death.  There  is  no  difference  between 
this  condition  and  the  acute  form  of  the  gastric  ulcer. 

In  certain  acute  infections  with  the  pneumococcus  (Dieulafoy)  and  septic 
organisms  there  may  be  hssmorrhagic  erosions,  which  occasionally  prove  fatal 
by  haematemesis.  It  is  probable  that  the  post-operative  hsmatemesis,  slight 
or  grave,  may  be  due  to  these  erosions.  The  French  have  described  them  as  if 
peculiar  to  operations  for  appendicitis  but  cases  occur  after  all  sorts  of  ab- 
dominal operations.  It  is  probable  that  the  slight  gastric  hemorrhages  which 
occur  in  connection  with  the  throbbing  aorta  in  neurotic  women  are  due  to 
these  erosions. 

Etiology  of  Peptic  tllcer.— Incidekcb. — The  disease  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  medical  and  pathological  statistics  indicate.  The  surgical  work  of 
many  men  has  taught  us  that  the  peptic  ulcer  exists  in  many  cases  which  we 
had  regarded  as  simple  hyperchlorhydria.  In  two  points  surgical  experience 
has  completely  changed  our  medical  standpoint,  viz. :  the  incidence  of  ulcer 
in  the  male  is  greater  than  in  the  female,  and  the  duodenal  is  more  common 
than  the  gastric  ulcer.  In  a  series  of  1725  proved  cases  more  than  two-thirds 
were  duodenal  (Smithies).  The  surgical  statistics  have  sent  our  medical 
figures  to  the  scrap  heap.  The  incidence  appears  to  vary  in  different  localities, 
and  post  mortem  figures  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  show  a  much 
lower  percentage  of  cases  (1.32)  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe  (5  per  cent.), 
and  in  London,  4.2  per  cent.  (C.  P.  Howard). 

Sex. — Of  1,699  cases  collected  from  hospital  statistics  by  W.  H.  Welch  and 
examined  post  mortem,  40  per  cent,  were  in  males  and  60  per  cent,  were  in 
females.    Surgical  statistics  show  an  enormous  preponderance  of  males. 

AoK. — In  females  the  largest  number  of  cases  occurred  between  fifteen  and 
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twenty-five;  in  males  between  forty  and  fifty,  in  our  series.  It  may  occur  in 
old  people.  E.  G.  Cutler  studied  a  series  of  29  cases  in  children.  In  6  the 
symptoms  came  on  immediately  after  birth.  There  were  8  cases  under  seven 
years  of  age,  and  9  between  eight  and  thirteen. 

Occupation. — It  was  impossible  in  our  series  to  say  that  occupation  had 
any  influence.  Among  women,  chlorotic,  dyspeptic  servant  girls  seem  very 
prone.  Shoemakers  are  thought  to  be  specially  liable.  It  appears  relatively 
more  common  in  the  hospital  claeses. 

Tbauha. — Ulcers  have  been  known  to  follow  a  blow  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach.    There  was  a  history  of  injury  in  7  cases  in  our  series. 

Associated  Diseases. — Ansemia  and  chlorosis  predispose  strongly  to  gas- 
tric ulcer,  particularly  in  women  and  in  association  with  menstrual  disorders. 
A  very  considerable  number  of  all  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  occur  in  chlorotic 
girls.  It  has  been  found  also  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  heart,  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  disease  of  the  liver.  The  tuberculous  and  syphilitic  ulcers  of  the 
stomach  have  been  considered. 

BuBNs. — The  duodenal  ulcer  may  follow  large  superficial  burns.  Perry 
and  Shaw  found  it  in  5  of  149  autopsies  in  cases  of  bums  of  the  skin. 

Infection. — This  is  the  most  important  factor.  Any  focal  infection  may 
be  responsible,  as  in  the  mouth.  In  cases  of  other  associated  abdominal  in- 
fections, as  in  the  appendix  or  gall-bladder,  both  may  have  come  from  a  com- 
mon source,  or  the  ulcer  may  be  secondary  to  the  other. 

JCorbid  Aaatomy  and  ^tholo^. — Ninety  per  cent,  of  gastric  ulcers  are 
to  be  found  at  the  pyloric  end;  nearly  all  duodenal  ulcers  are  in  the  first  or 
ascending  portion,  and  more  than  one-half  extend  up  to  or  within  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  of  the  pylorus,  while  twenty  per  cent,  involve  the  margin 
of  the  pyloric  ring  (Mayo).  In  explanation  of  the  greater  frequency  of  the 
ulcer  just  outside  the  pyloric  sphincter  it  is  stated  that  this  part  of  the  duo- 
denal mucosa  is  deficient  in  blood  supply  in  comparison  with  the  other.  It  ia 
thought  to  be  a  bacteriological  infection  of  the  mucosa,  the  source  being  some 
focus  in  the  territory  of  the  portal  vein,  particularly  the  appendix.  It  may 
not  be  easy  on  the  operating  table  to  distinguish  between  an  ulcer  of  the  duo- 
denum and  that  of  the  stomach,  but  Mayo  says  that  the  position  of  the  pyloric 
vein  gives  the  exact  location.  Multiple  ulcers  may  occur,  8.2  per  cent,  in  the 
Mayo  series.  From  5  to  34  have  been  found.  In  the  stomach,  post  mortem 
statistics  (Welch)  give,  in  793  cases,  S88  on  the  lesser  curvature,  235  on  the 
posterior  wall,  69  on  the  anterior  wall,  95  at  the  pylorus,  50  at  the  cardia,  39 
at  the  fundus,  and  27  on  the  greater  curvature. 

The  acute  ulcer  is  usually  small,  punched  out,  the  edges  clean-cut,  the  floor 
smooth,  and  the  peritoneal  surface  not  thickened.  The  chronic  ulcer  is  of 
larger  size,  the  margins  are  no  longer  sharp,  the  edges  are  indurated,  and  the 
border  is  sinuous.  It  may  reach  an  enormous  size,  as  in  the  one  reported  by 
Feabody,  which  measured  19  by  10  cm.  and  involved  all  of  the  lesser  curva- 
ture and  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls.  The 
sides  are  often  terraced.  The  floor  is  formed  either  by  the  submucosa,  by  the 
muscular  layers,  or,  not  infrequently,  by  the  neighboring  organs,  to  which  the 
stomach  has  become  attached.  In  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  if  the  mucosa  is 
alone  involved,  the  granulation  tissue  grows  from  the  edges  and  the  floor  and 
the  newly  formed  tissue  gradually  contracts  and  unites  the  margins,  leaving 
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a  smooth  scar.  In  larger  ulcers  which  have  iovolved  the  maecular  coat  the 
cicatricial  contraction  may  cause  serious  changes,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  pyloric  narrowing  and  consequent  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  In  the  case  of 
a  girdle  ulcer  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach  may  be  produced.  Large 
ulcers  persist  for  years  without  any  attempt  at  healing. 

Among  the  more  serious  changes  which  may  result  are  the  following: 

Pbeforation. — This  occurred  in  28.1  per  cent,  of  1,871  cases  collected  by 
Musser.  In  some  series  (Mayo's)  duodenal  perforation  is  the  more  conmion. 
Of  278  cases  of  duodenal  ulcer  in  Mayo's  series  (to  June  1,  1908),  perforation 
was  found  sixty-six  times,  16  acute,  13  subacute  with  abscess,  and  37  chronic 
and  protected.  Perforation  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  usually  excites 
an  acute  peritonitis.  On  the  posterior  wall  the  ulcer  penetrates  directly  into 
the  lesser  peritoneal  cavi^,  in  which  case  it  may  produce  an  air-containing 
abscess  with  the  symptoms  of  the  condition  known  as  subphrenic  pyopneumo- 
thorax. In  rare  instances  adhesions  and  a  gastrocutaneous  fistula  form,  usu- 
ally in  the  umbilical  region.  Fistulous  communication  with  the  colon  may 
also  occur,  or  a  gastroduodenal  fistula.  The  pericardium  may  be  perforated, 
and  even  the  left  ventricle.  Perforation  into  the  pleura  may  also  occur.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  general  emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  occasion- 
ally follows  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer. 

Erosion  of  Blood-tbsbelb. — In  both  forms  of  ulcer  hsemorrhage  occurs, 
in  8.1  per  cent,  of  Mnsser's  series  of  1,871  cases.  In  Moynihan's  114  cases  of 
duodenal  ulcer,  hemorrhage  occurred  in  41.  It  is  more  common  in  the 
chronic  form.  Ulcers  on  the  posterior  wall  may  erode  the  splenic  artery,  but 
perhaps  more  frequently  the  bleeding  proceeds  from  the  artery  of  the  lesser 
curvature.  In  the  case  of  duodenal  ulcer  the  pancreaticoduodenal  artery  may 
be  eroded,  or  fatal  hemorrhage  may  result  from  the  opening  of  the  hepatic 
artery,  or  more  rarely  the  portal  vein.  Embolism  of  the,  artery  supplying  the 
olcerated  r^on  has  been  met  with  in  several  cases;  in  others  diffuse  endar- 
teritis. Small  aneurisms  have  been  found  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcers.  A  rare 
event  is  emphysema  of  the  sub-peritoneal  tissue,  which  may  be  extensive  and 
even  pass  on  to  the  posterior  mediastinum.  Jurgensen  ascribes  it  to  entrance 
of  air  into  the  veins,  but  Welch  thinks  it  represents  an  invasion  with  the  gas 
bacillus. 

CiCATHiZATiON. — Superficial  ulcers  often  heal  without  leaving  any  serious 
damage.  Stenosis  of  the  pyloric  orifice  not  infrequently  follows  the  healing  of 
an  ulcer  in  its  neighborhood.  In  other  instances  the  large  annular  ulcer 
may  cause  in  its  cicatrization  an  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach.  The 
adhesion  of  the  ulcer  to  neighboring  parts  may  subsequently  be  the  cause  of 
much  pain.  The  parts  of  the  mucosa  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ulcer  fre- 
quently show  signs  of  chronic  gastritis. 

P^OASTBio  Adhesions. — The  condition  is  common,  as  high  as  5  per 
cent,  of  post  mortem  records.  It  follows  ulcer,  lesions  of  the  gall-bladder, 
pancreatic  disease,  syphilitic  disease  of  the  liver,  and  chronic  tuberculosis. 
Id  some  instances  the  lesions  are  quite  extensive,  and  the  condition  has  been 
called  plagiic  perigastritis.  It  may  be  associated,  too,  with  hypertrophic  thick- 
ening of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  with  chronic  plastic  peritonitis.  In 
some  instances  the  pylorus  may  be  narrowed  as  a  result  of  the  adhesions,  or 
a  sort  of  hour-glass  stomach  may  be  produced,  or  the  motility  of  the  organ 
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is  interfered  with.  Pain  is  the  moat  constuit  feature,  and  may  simulate  that 
of  gastric  ulcer  or  of  hyperacidity,  and  may  be  piesent  constantly  or  at  in- 
tervals. It  is  much  influenced  by  posture  and  usually  relieved  by  pressure. 
Local  tenderness  is  present  in  a  majority  of  instances.  The  cases  are  chronic, 
the  general  health  is  but  slightly  interfered  with,  and  there  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
signs  of  gastric  dilatation.  A  definite  tumor  may  be  present  about  the  region 
of  the  pylorus.  Chronic  appendicitis  and  lesions  of  the  gall-bladder  ore  found 
in  many  cases. 

UoDB  OF  Origin. — The  mode  of  origin  is  unknown.  The  anatomical  basis 
is  an  interference  with  the  blood  supply  in  a  linoited  area  of  the  mucosa,  at- 
tributed to  embolism,  thrombosis,  or  spasm  of  the  arteries.  As  they  are  not 
end  vessels,  simple  obstruction  can  not  account  for  it.  Trophic  influences, 
bacterial  necrosis  of  the  mucosa,  spasm  of  the  muscular  coat  in  limited  areas, 
etc.,  are  among  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  advanced.  The  present  tend- 
ency is  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  part  played  by  infection. 

Jejunal  TJlceb. — This  may  occur  after  gastrojejunostomy,  but  in  many 
cases  the  ulcer  involves  both  stomach  and  jejunum.  The  condition  is  rare, 
as  after  1,141  gastrojejunostomies  at  the  Mayo  clinic  not  one  developed  an 
ulcer. 

Carcinoma  and  ULCEa. — There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  carcinoma  develops  in  an  ulcer.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  its  occurrence  but  the  percentage  is  probably  small. 

SymptonuL — The  condition  may  be  latent  and  only  met  with  accidentally, 
post  mortem.  The  first  symptoms  may  be  those  of  perforation.  In  other 
cases  the  patient  has  had  gastric  disturbance  for  years  and  the  ulcer  may  not 
have  been  suspected  until  the  occurrence  of  a  sudden  heemorrhage.  The 
history  is  almost  always  of  an  illness  of  long  duration,  usually  of  some  years, 
in  which  there  have  been  remissions  often  with  complete  relief  from  symptoms. 
The  periodicity  may  be  marked ;  the  symptoms  are  rarely  continuous.  Many 
of  the  symptoms  are  due  to  associated  conditions  of  which  vagotonia  is  im- 
portant.   The  ulcer  alone  may  give  few  symptoms  in  some  cases. 

Dyspepsia  may  be  slight  and  trifling  or  of  a  most  aggravated  character. 
Nausea  and  vomiting  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  gastric  cases,  the 
latter  not  for  two  or  more  hours  after  eating.  It  is  probably  most  common 
when  the  ulcer  is  near  the  pylorus.  The  vomitus  usually  contains  a  large 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

II^UOBBHAQE  is  present  in  at  least  one-third  of  all  cases.  A  patient  may 
feel  faint  and  turn  pale  and  sweat;  the  nest  day  the  stools  may  be  tarry  from 
the  blood  that  has  passed  into  the  small  bowel.  The  bleeding  may  be  latent 
(occult).  These  concealed  hEemorrhages  are  often  small,  and  the  blood  is  not 
readily  seen  in  the  vomitus  or  stools.  These  latent  haemorrhages  may  cause 
a  slowly  progressive  anxmia.  More  commonly  the  bleeding  is  profuse,  and 
the  blood  may  be  in  such  quantities  and  brought  up  so  quickly  that  it  is  fluid, 
bright  red  in  color,  and  quite' unaltered.  When  it  remains  for  some  time  in 
the  stomach  and  is  mixed  with  food  it  may  be  greatly  changed,  but  the  vomit- 
ing of  a  large  quantity  of  unaltered  blood  is  very  characteristic  of  ulcer.  As 
a  rule,  there  are  only  one  or  two  attacks;  in  our  series  7  cases  had  one  hem- 
orrhage, 7  two,  11  three,  1  four,  and  16  many  (Howard).    Profuse  bleedings 
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may  occur  at  intervals  for  many  years.  Death  may  follow  directly.  Prom 
16  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases  are  due  to  it  (S.  and  W.  Fenwick). 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  hsmorrhage  is  a  severe  anjemia,  from  which 
it  may  take  months  to  rally;  slight  fever  is  common.  Bare  and  nntoward  ef- 
fects are  convnlaions,  sometimes  only  the  usual  convulsions  of  extreme  cere- 
bral angemia  from  which  recovery  takes  plac^  or  they  may  precede  a  hemi- 
plegia, due. probably  to  thrombosis.  Amaurosis  may  follow  the  hsemorrhage 
and  unfortunately  may  be  permanent,  due  to  degeneration  of  the  retinal 
ganglion  cells,  or  to  a  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries  or  veins. 

Pain  is  perhaps  the  most  constant  and  distinctive  feature  of  ulcer.  It 
varies  greatly  in  character;  it  may  be  only  a  gnawing  or  burning  sensation, 
which  is  particularly  felt  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  is  relieved  by  taking 
food,  but  the  more  characteristic  form  comra  on  in  paroxysms,  in  which  the 
pain  is  not  only  felt  in  the  epigastrium,  but  radiates  to  the  back  and  to  the 
aides.  In  many  cases  the  two  points  of  epigastric  pain  and  dorsal  pain,  about 
the  level  of  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  are  very  well  marked.  These  attacks 
are  most  frequently  induced  by  taking  food,  and  they  may  recur  at  a  variable 
period  after  eating,  sometimes  within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  at  others  as 
late  as  two  or  three  hours.  The  pain  rarely  comes  on  more  than  four  hours 
after  taking  food.  It  is  nsually  stated  that  when  the  ulcer  is  near  the  cardia 
the  pain  is  apt  to  set  in  earlier,  but  there  is  no  certainty  on  this  point.  In 
some  cases  it  comes  on  in  the  early  morning  hours.  The  attacks  may  occur 
at  intervals  with  great  intensity  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time,  so  that  the 
patient  requires  morphia,  then  again  they  may  disappear  entirely  for  a  pro- 
longed period.  In  the  attack  the  patient  is  usually  bent  forward,  and  finds 
relief  from  pressure  over  the  epigastric  region ;  one  patient  during  the  attack 
would  lean  over  the  back  of  a  chair ;  another  would  lie  flat  on  the  floor,  with 
a  hard  pillow  under  the  abdomen. 

Tenderness  on  pressure  is  a, common  symptom  and  patients  wear  the 
waist-band  very  low.  Pressure  should  be  made  with  great  care,  as  rupture 
of  an  ulcer  is  said  to  have  been  induced  by  careless  manipulation. 

In  old  ulcers  with  thickened  bases  an  indurated  mass  may  be  felt  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  pylorus. 

Gasteic  Contents. — There  is  often  evidence  of  some  retention.  The  find- 
ings as  to  acidity  vary  and  too  much  importance  should  not  be  placed  on  them. 
Our  ideas  as  to  hyperacidity  have  had  to  be  revised ;  high  figures  are  not  al- 
ways present  in  ulcer.  With  marked  retention  there  may  be  high  acidity 
figures.  If  neoplasm  has  developed  in  an  ulcer  the  HCl  is  reduced.  Careful 
search  should  ^ways  be  made  for  blood,  either  fresh  or  occult,  both  in  the 
stomach  contents  and  stools. 

Of  general  symptoms,  loss  of  loeight  results  from  the  prolonged  dyspepsia, 
bat  it  rarely,  except  in  association  with  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  pylorus, 
reaches  the  high  grade  met  with  in  cancer.  The  anamia  may  be  extreme,  and 
in  one  case  of  duodenal  ulcer,  the  blood-count  was  as  low  as  700,000  per  c.  mm. 
Of  44  otaes  in  the  wards  of  the  Hopkins  Hospital  in  which  blood-counts  were 
madey  the  lowest  was  1,902,000  per  c.  mm.  There  are  instances  in  which  the 
■nffimia  can  not  be  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  In  a  few  in- 
stances polycytbeemis  is  present,  even  after  a  htemorrhage,  due  to  concentration     -    ■ 
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of  the  blood  in  asaociation  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  In  a  few  cases 
parotitis  occurs,  with  the  perforation  sometimee,  or  after  a  hemorrhage. 

Perforation, — The  acute,  perforating  form  is  much  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  perforative  peritonitis. 
Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  this  accident,  since  it  has  come  so  suc- 
cessfully within  the  sphere  of  the  surgeon.  Perforation  ma;  take  place  either 
into  the  lesser  peritoneum  or  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity,,  in  both  of 
which  cases  operation  is  indicated;  in  rare  instances  the  nicer  may  perforate 
the  pericardium.  This  was  the  case  in  10  of  33  cases  in  which  the  diaphragm 
was  perforated  (Pick),  Locahzed,  more  frequently  subphrenic,  abBoees  may 
follow  perforation. 

Urine. — Albumin  is- occasionally  present;  in  14  of  our  series  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  stomach,  Indican  may  be  present.  Acetone  and  diacetic  acid 
(with  syncopal  attacks)  have  been  described  by  Dreschfeld. 

HouB-oLASS  STOMACH  most  frequently  results  from  the  cicatrization  of  an 
nicer.  It  may  follow  perforation  of  an  ulcer  into  the  liver  or  pancreas.  In  a 
few  cases  it  is  congenital.  The  symptoms,  fairly  characteristic,  are  thos  given 
by  Moynihan : 

(a)  In  washing  out  the  stomach  part  of  the  fluid  is  lost.  (6)  If  the  stom- 
ach is  washed  clean,  a  sudden  reappearance  of  stomach  contents  may  take 
place,  (c)  "Paradoxical  dilatation";  when  the  stomach  has  apparently  been 
emptied,  a  splashing  sound  may  be  ehcited  by  palpation  of  the  pyloric  seg- 
ment. ((f)  After  distending  the  stomach,  a  change  in  the  position  of  the 
distention  tumor  may  he  seen  in  some  cases,  (e)  Qushing,  bubbling,  or 
sizzling  BOimds  are  beard  on  dilatation  with  carbon  dioxide  at  a  point  distinct 
from  the  pylorus.  (/)  In  some  cases,  when  both  parts  are  dilated,  two  tumors 
with  a  notch  or  sulcus  between  are  apparent  to  sight  or  touch.  To  these  may 
be  added  (g)  a  most  characteristic  X-ray  picture. 

Fn^noBit. — In  all  statistics  the  acute  and  chronic  nicer  have  been  consid- 
ered together.  The  former  is  more  amenable  to  medical  treatment,  but  grave 
complications  may  occur  even  before  the  digestive  symptoms  have  been  very 
pronounced.  The  chronic  ulcer  may  last  for  years — twelve,  eighteen,  or  even 
twenty — with  intervals  of  good  health.  Controversy  as  to  the  relative  results 
of  medical  and  surgical  treatment  is  futile.  Medical  treatment  is  indicated 
in  different  conditions  than  surgical.  In  the  early  stages  medical  treatment 
is  advisable  and  should  have  a  thorough  trial.  With  a  chronic  ulcer  it  may 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  attempt  it.  Many  cases  do  well  with  medical  treatment; 
others  are  not  helped.  Surgery  is  not  always  successful,  for  gastro-enteros- 
tomy,  wliich  is  done  so  often,  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  operation. 
In  private  practice  many  series  of  cases  have  not  a  mortality  above  6  per  cent. 
The  mortality  of  the  chronic  peptic  ulcer  in  the  handa  of  such  experts  aa  the 
Mayos  and  Moynihan  is  very  low.  In  670  operations  for  ulcer  of  the  stomach 
the  mortality  was  3.5  per  cent,,  and  47  cases  required  a  secondary  operation 
(Balfour),  In  Moynihan's  cases  of  duodenal  nicer,  114  in  number  (exclusive 
of  perforation),  there  were  only  two  deaths. 

Diagnoaii. — The  acute  non-indurated  nicer  may  caase  very  few  symptoms 
— nothing  beyond  gastric  discomfort  with  pain.  Hiematemesia  may  be  the 
first  symptom  of  moment.  This  group  of  cases  is  seen  chiefly  in  young  girls, 
j»nd  appears  to  be  moF?  commoii  in  EngUnd  tjiap  ip  tlje  Fnitfld  Stajw,     4 
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condition  which  ifaay  be  confooDded  vith  it  is  gattrostaxia,  described  by  Hale 
White.  The  Btonuch  symptoms  are  marked,  the  bleeding  may  be  profuse,  but 
post  mortem  or  at  operation  no  ulcer  is  found.  Careful  inspection  must  be 
made,  as  fatal  bleeding  may  come  from  a  very  small  erosion. 

In  the  chronic  cases  the  nutrition  at  first  may  remain  good,  and  the  pa- 
tient looks  well.  The  whole  complaint  is  of  the  stomach,  of  pain  and  distress, 
with  belching  and  nausea  or  vomiting  from  two  to  four  hours  after  meals. 
This  special  feature  of  the  recurrence  of  the  pain  some  hours  after  taking 
food,  its  extraordinary  regularity,  and  the  relief  afforded  by  taking  food 
clearly  separate  the  dyspeptic  features  of  ulcer  from  other  types.  In  the  early 
stages  there  is  usually  no  alteration  in  secretion  or  motility,  but  sooner  or 
later  both  are  altered.  The  rhythm  of  gastric  function  is  disturbed.  With 
disturbance  in  motility,  usually  delay,  the  secretion  is  altered.  The  secre- 
tory findings  depend  partly  on  the  extent  and  chronicity  of  the  ulcer  and  the 
impairment  of  motility.  The  post-digestion  secretion  increases.  The  X-ray 
examination  is  of  the  greatest  aid  and  may  be  the  only  means  by  which  we 
can  distinguish  gastric  from  duodenal  ulcer.  In  uncomplicated  duodenal  ulcer 
the  stomach  la  usually  hypertonic 

The  presence  of  adhesions,  especially  between  the  gall-bladder  aud  duode- 
num, may  cause  difficulty.  The  symptoms  are  long  continued,  present  a  great 
variety  and  may  suggest  gastric  ulcer  but  in  their  irregularity  are  more  like 
those  of  gall-stones.  The  taking  of  food  may  give  relief  which  may  suggest 
duodenal  or  gastric  ulcer  close  to  the  pylorus.  Blood  is  not  found  in  the 
gastric  contents  or  stools.  The  X-ray  study  may  suggest  duodenal  ulcer.  As 
operation  is  indicated  in  these  cases,  an  error  in  diagnosis  leading  te  operation 
is  not  serious. 

Treatment — The  main  principles  are  as  follows:  First,  the  control  of 
foci  of  infection;  second,  the  obtaining  of  gastric  rest  so  far  as  possible,  and, 
third,  the  neutralization  of  acidity.  Unless  there  are  definite  indications  for 
operation,  it  seems  wise  to  try  the  effect  of  medical  treatment,  but  this  should 
be  carried  out  systematically.  The  control  of  infection  demands  proper  treat- 
ment of  any  foci,  especially  in  the  mouth.  The  control  of  gastric  acidity 
means  that  there  should  not  be  free  HCl  in  the  stomach  either  while  food  is 
contained  there  or  during  the  night. 

The  patient  should  be  at  rest  in  bed  and  kept  there  for  several  weeks.  Id 
the  method  advised  by  Sippy,  food  is  given  every  hour  from  7  a.  m.  to  7  p.  M. 
dnring  the  day.  At  first  three  oimces  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  milk  and 
cream  are  given.  After  a  few  days  soft  eggs  and  cooked  cereals  are  gradually 
added.  These  may  be  given  alternately  with  and  in  addition  to  the  milk  and 
cream.  The  total  bulk  at  one  feeding  should  not  exceed  six  ounces.  Later, 
cream  soups,  bread  and  butter,  and  soft  foods  may  be  added. 

To  control  the  acidity,  alkali  is  given  between  each  feeding.  This  is  done 
by  giving  a  powder  of  gr.  x  (0.6  gm.)  each  of  heavy  calcined  magnesia  and 
sodium  bicarbonate  alternating  with  a  powder  of  gr.  x  (0.6  gm.)  of  bismuth 
carbonate  and  gr.  xxx  (2  gm.)  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  In  addition,  after  the 
last  feeding  of  the  day,  the  powders  should  be  given  every  half  hour  for  four 
doaea  or  until  the  stomach  is  empty.  The  powders  are  administered  in  about 
two  onncea  of  water.  It  is  well  to  aspirate  the  stomach  about  two  hours  after 
the  last  feeding  to  be  sure  that  it  is  empty.    If  this  amount  of  alkah  ia  not 
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BufScient,  moie  sodium  bicarbonate  may  be  given.  By  examining  the  stomach 
contents  occasionally  it  oan  be  determined  whether  or  not  the  ftee  acidity  la 
being  controlled.  After  some  weeks  the  patient  may  be  given  light  meals, 
but  the  taking  of  equal  parte  of  milk  and  cream  each  hour  should  be  kept  up. 
When  the  hourly  feedings  between  meals  are  stopped,  the  alkaline  powder 
should  be  taken  every  hour  for  three  doses  after  each  meal.  It  is  usually  well  to 
continue  this  treatment  longer  than  may  seem  neceesaiy. 

If  the  ulcer  has  caused  pyloric  obstruction,  as  a  rule  a  larger  amount  of 
alkali  is  required  and  it  ia  well  to  empty  the  stomach  each  night  about  half 
an  hour  after  the  last  powder  is  taken.  The  important  thing  is  to  give  suf- 
ficient alkali  to  control  the  acidity.  A  careful  watch  over  the  progress  should 
be  kept  and  the  amount  of  retained  material  noted.  The  emptying  of  the 
stomach  the  last  thing  at  night  lessens  the  tendency  to  night  secretion.  Regu- 
lar examinations  of  the  stool  for  occult  blood  are  an  important  guide  as  to  the 
value  of  the  treatment.  In  all  cases  it  is  important  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  the  patient  so  that  after  he  passes  from  immediate  observation  he  will  be 
careful  to  follow  instructions. 

Medicinal  measures,  apart  from  the  alkaline  treatment,  are  of  little  value. 
Atropine  may  be  useful  in  the  dosage  suitable  for  each  patient.  For  the 
bowels  the  use  of  salines  in  the  morning  is  usually  best,  or  enemata  may  be 
given.  The  artificial  Carlsbad  salts  (sulphate  of  sodium,  50  parts;  bicarbo- 
nate of  sodium,  6;  chloride  of  sodium,  3)  may  be  given. 

The  pain,  if  severe,  requires  opium.  Unless  it  is  intense  morphia  should 
not  be  given,  as  there  is  a  very  serious  danger  of  establishing  the  morphia 
habit.  Doses  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain  (0.008  gm.),  with  bicarbonate  of  aoda 
and  bismuth,  will  allay  the  mild  attacks,  but  the  very  severe  ones  require  the 
hypodermic  injection  of  a  quarter  (0.016  gm.)  or  often  half  (0.03  gm.)  a 
grain.  In  the  milder  attacks  Hoffman's  anodyne,  or  20  or  30  drops  of  spirit 
of  chloroform,  or  the  spirit  of  camphor,  will  give  relief.  Counter  irritation 
over  the  stomach  with  mustard  or  cantharides  is  often  useful. 

When  the  stomach  is  irritable,  the  patient  should  be  fed  per  rectum.  He 
will  sometimes  retain  food  which  is  passed  into  the  duodenum  through  a  tube. 
Cracked  ice,  chloroform,  oxalate  of  cerium,  and  bismuth  may  be  tried.  When 
hemorrhage  occurs  the  patient  should  be  put  under  the  influence  of  opium  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  check  the  hemorrhage  by 
administering  medicines  by  the  mouth ;  as  the  profuse  bleeding  is  always  from 
an  eroded  artery,  frequently  from  one  of  considerable  size,  it  is  doubtful  if 
acetate  of  lead,  tannic  and  gallic  acids,  and  the  usual  remedies  have  the  slight- 
est influence.  The  essential  point  is  to  give  rest,  whidi  is  best  obtained  by 
opium.  Nothing  should  be  given  by  the  mouth  except  small  quantities  of  ice. 
N^ot  infrequently  the  loss  of  blood  is  so  great  that  the  patient  faints.  A  fatal 
result  is  not,  however,  very  common  from  hiemorrhage.  Blood  serum  (15  to 
30  c.  c.)  may  be  injected  intramuscularly.  Transfusion  is  advisable  in  severe 
conditions.  The  patients  usually  recover  rapidly  from  the  hsemorrhage  and  re- 
quire iron  in  full  doses,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  given  hypodermically. 

Surgical  interference  is  indicated:  (1)  For  perforation;  (3)  in  the 
chronic  indurated  ulcer.  Experience  has  shown  that  after  gastro-enterostomy 
the  ulcer  may  heal  rapidly,  and  in  some  cases  the  ulcer  itself  may  be  located ; 
j,3}^  in  all  cases  when  the  ulcer  has  caused  persistent,  mechanical  interference; 
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(4)  in  all  cases  associated  with  recurring  tiKmorrhages.  In  young  girls  the 
single  severe  attack  of  hiematemesis  may  be  a  simple  gastiorrbesis,  or  from 
a  simple  ulcer  that  heals  readily,  but  in  men  severe  hsmatemesis  is  almost  al- 
ways from  the  chronic  ulcer;  (5)  in  the  perigastric  adhesions  after  chronic 
ulcer  operation  is  sometimes  helpful;  (6)  in  chronic  cases  in  which  medical 
treatment  fails  to  give  relief;  and  (?)  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the  de- 
velopment of  carcinoma. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  lim- 
its of  medical  and  surgical  practice  in  the  treatment  of  peptic  nicer.  The  old 
statistics  are  not  of  use,  since  it  is  quite  clear  that  scores  of  cases  have  been 
masquerading  under  the  names  of  hyperchlorhydria,  acid  dyspepsia,  and  so 
forth.  The  simple  non-indurated  ulcer  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  medical 
disease.    A  chronic  indurated  form  is  best  treated  surgically. 


VI    OAKOEK  OF  THE  STOMACH 

Etiology. — ^Incidence. — In  an  analysis  of  30,000  cases  of  cancer,  W.  H. 
Welch  found  the  stomach  involved  in  31.4  per  cent.,  ihis  or^n  thus  standing 
next  to  the  uterus  in  order  of  frequency.  Among  8,464  medical  cases  admitted 
to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  there  were  150  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach 
and  39  cases  among  the  first  1,000  autopsies.  The  disease  is  more  common  in 
Rome  countries.  Figures  indicate  that  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  increasing  in 
frequency. 

Sex. — Of  the  150  cases  126  were  males  and  24  females.  Welch  gives  the 
ratio  as  6  to  4. 

AoE. — Of  oar  150  cases  the  ages  were  as  follows:  Between  twenty  and 
thirty,  6;  from  thirty  to  forty,  17;  forty  to  fifty,  38;  fifty  to  sixty,  49;  sixty 
to  seventy,  36;  seventy  to  eighty,  4.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  occurred  between 
the  ages  of  forty  and  sixty.  Of  the  6  cases  occurring  nnder  the  thirtieth 
year,  the  youngest  was  twenty-two.  Of  the  targe  number  of  cases  analyzed  by 
Welch,  three-fourths  occurred  between  the  fortieth  and  seventieth  years.  Con- 
genital cancer  of  the  stomach  has  been  described,  and  cases  have  been  met 
vrith  in  children. 

Eace. — Among  our  150  cases,  131  were  white,  19  were  negroes. 

Pkeviol's  Diseases,  Habits,  Etc. — A  history  of  dyspepsia  was  present  in 
only  33  cases;  of  these,  17  had  had  attacks  at  intervds,  11  had  had  chronic 
stomach  trouble,  and  5  had  had  dyspepsia  for  ope  or  two  years  before  the 
symptoms  of  cancer  developed.  Napoleon,  discussing  this  point  with  his 
physician  Antommarchi,  said  that  he  had  always  had  a  stomach  of  iron  and 
felt  no  inconvenience  until  the  onset  of  what  proved  to  be  his  fatal  illness. 

Gastric  TJlcbe, — The  relation  to  this  condition  is  in  dispute — the  physi- 
cians are  against,  some  surgeons  are  in  favor.  In  only  4  cases  in  our  series 
was  there  a  history  pointing  to  ulcer. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — The  most  common  varieties  of  gastric  cancer  are  thje 
cylindrical-celled  adeno-carcinoma  and  the  encephaloid  or  medullary  carci- 
noma ;  next  in  frequency  is  scirrhous,  and  then  colloid  cancer.  With  reference 
to  the  situation  of  the  tumor,  Welch  analyzed  1,300  cases,  in  which  the  dis- 
tribution was  as  follows:     Pyloric  region,  791;  lesser  curvature,  148;  cardi^, 
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101 ;  posterior  wall,  68 ;  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  stomach,  61 ;  multiple 
tumors,  45;  greater  curvature,  34;  anterior  wall,  30;  fundus,  19. 

The  medullary  cancer  occurs  in  soft  masses,  which  involve  all  the  coata 
of  the  stomach  and  usually  ulcerate  early.  The  tumor  may  form  villous  pro- 
jections or  cauliflower- like  outgrowths.  It  is  soft,  grayish-white  in  color,  and 
contains  much  blood.  The  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  may  also  form  large 
irregular  masses,  but  the  consistence  is  usually  finner,  particularly  at  the  edges 
of  the  cancerous  ulcers.  Cysts  are  not  uncommon  in  this  form.  The  scirrhous 
variety  is  characterized  by  great  hardness,  due  to  the  abundance  of  the  stroma 
and  the  limited  amount  of  alveolar  structures.  It  is  seen  most  frequently  at 
the  pylorus,  where  it  is  a  common  cause  of  stenosis.  It  may  be  combined  with 
the  medullary  form.  It  may  be  diffuse,  involving  all  parts  of  the  organ,  and 
leading  to  a  condition  which  can  not  he  recognized  macroscopically  from  cir- 
rhosis. This  form  has  also  been  seen  in  the  stomach  secondary  to  cancer  of 
the  ovaries.  In  connection  with  the  diffuse  carcinomatosis  there  may  be  simul- 
taneous involvement  of  the  small  and  large  intestines.  The  colloid  cancer  is 
peculiar  in  its  widespread  invasion  of  all  the  coats.  It  also  spreads  with 
greater  frequency  to  the  neighboring  parts,  and  tt  occasionally  causes  ex- 
tensive secondary  growths  of  the  same  nature  in  other  organs.  The  appear- 
ance on  section  is  very  distinctive,  and  even  with  the  naked  eye  large  alveoli 
can  be  seen  filled  with  the  translucent  colloid  material.  The  term  alveolar 
cancer  is  often  applied  to  this  form.  Ulceration  is  not  constantly  present, 
and  there  are  instances  in  which,  with  most  extensive  disease,  digestion  has 
been  but  slightly  disturbed. 

Secondary  Cancer  of  the  Stomach. — Of  37  cases  collected  by  Welch, 
17  were  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  breast.  Among  the  first  1,000  autopsies  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  3  cases  of  secondary  cancer. 

Chanoes  in  the  Stomach. — Cancer  at  the  cardia  is  usually  associated 
vrith  wasting  of  the  organ  and  reduction  in  its  size.  The  oesophagus  above 
the  obstruction  may  be  greatly  dilated.  On  the  other  hand,  annular  cancer 
at  the  pylorus  causes  stenosis  with  great  dilatation  of  the  organ.  In  a  few 
rare  instances  the  pylorus  has  been  extremely  narrowed  without  any  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  stomach.  In  diffuse  scirrhous  cancer  the-  stomach  may  be 
very  greatly  thickened  and  contracted.  It  may  be  displaced  or  altered  in 
shape  by  the  weight  of  the  tumor,  particularly  in  cancer  of  the  pylorus;  in 
such  cases  it  has  been  found  in  every  region  of  the  abdomen,  and  even  in 
the  true  pelvis.  The  mobility  of  the  tumors  is  at  times  extraordinary  and 
very  deceptive,  and  they  may  be  pushed  into  the  right  hypochondrium  or  into 
the  splenic  region,  entirely  beneath  the  ribs.  Adhesions  very  frequently  occur, 
particularly  to  the  colon,  the  liver,  and  the  anterior  abdominal  wall. 

Secondary  cancerous  growths  in  other  organs  are  very  frequent,  as  shown 
by  the  following  analysis  by  Welch  of  1,574  cases:  Metastasis  occurred  in 
the  lymphatic  glands  in  551;  in  the  liver  in  475;  in  the  peritoneum,  omentum, 
end  intestine  in  357;  in  the  pancreas  in  122;  in  the  pleura  and  lung  in  98; 
in  the  spleen  in  26 ;  in  the  brain  and  meninges  in  9 ;  in  other  parts  in  92.  The 
lymph  glands  affected  are  usually  those  of  the  abdomen,  but  the  cervical  and 
iDguinai  glands  are  not  infrequently  attacked,  and  give  an  important  clue  in 
diagnosis.  Secondary  metastatic  growths  occur  subcutaneously,  either  at  the 
navel  or  beneath  the  skin  in  the  vicinity,  and  are  of  value  in  diagnosis. 
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Pkhforation. — This  occurred  into  the  peritoneum  in  17  of  607  caeee  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach  (Brinton).  In  our  series  perforation  occurred  in  4 
cases.  When  adhesions  form,  the  most  extensive  destruction  of  the  walls  may 
take  place  without  perforation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  one  instance 
a  large  portion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  lay  within  the  stomach.  Occa- 
sionally a  gastro-cutaneouB  fistula  is  established.  Perforation  may  occur  into 
the  colon,  the  small  bowel,  the  pleura,  the  lung,  or  the  pericardium. 

Symptoms. — Latent  Cabcinoua. — There  may  be  no  symptoms  pointing 
to  the  stomach,  and  the  tumor  may  be  discovered  accidentally  after  death.  In 
a  second  group  the  symptoms  of  carcinoma  are  present,  not  of  the  stomach, 
but  of  the  liver  or  some  other  organ,  or  there  are  subcutaneous  nodules,  or, 
as  in  one  of  our  cases,  secondary  masses  on  the  iibs  and  vertebree.  In  a  third 
group,  seen  particularly  in  elderly  persons  in  institutions,  there  is  gradual 
asthenia,  sometimes  anasarca,  without  nausea,  vomiting,  or  other  local  symp- 
toms. 

Features  of  Onset. — Of  the  150  cases  in  our  series,  48  complained  of 
pain,  44  of  dyspepsia,  31  of  vomiting,  13  of  loss  in  weight,  3  of  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  1  of  tumor.  In  7  the  features  of  onset  suggested  pernicious  ane- 
mia.   In  37  cases  there  was  a  history  of  sudden  onset. 

General  Symptoms. — Lost  of  Weight. — Progressive  emaciation  is  one  o£ 
the  most  constant  features.  In  79  of  our  cases  in  which  exact  figures  were 
taken:  To  30  pounds,  32  cases;  30  to  50  pounds,  36  cases;  50  to  60  pounds, 
5  cases;  60  to  70  poimds,  4;  over  70  pounds,  1;  100  pounds,  a  case  of  cancer 
at  the  cardiac  end  with  obstruction  to  swallowing.  The  loss  in  weight  is  not 
always  progressive.  We  see  increase  in  weight  under  three  conditions:  (a) 
Proper  dieting,  with  treatment  of  the  associated  catarrh;  (6)  in  aancer  of  the 
pylorus  after  relief  of  the  dilatation  of  the  organ  by  lavage,  operation,  etc. ; 
(c)  after  a  profound  mental  impression.  The  visit  of  an  optimistic  consult- 
ant may  be  followed  by  a  gain  in  weight.  In  Keen  and  D.  D.  Stewart's  case 
there  was  a  gain  of  seventy  pounds  after  an  exploratory  operation ! 

Lobs  in  strength  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  loss  in  weight.  One  sees 
sometimes  remarkable  vigor  almost  to  the  close,  but  this  is  exceptional. 

Anamia  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases,  and  with  the  emacia- 
tion gives  the  picture  of  cachexia.  There  is  often  a  yellow  or  lemon  tint  of 
the  skin.  In  59  cases  blood-counts  were  made ;  in  3  the  red  corpuscles  were 
above  6,000,000  per  c.  mm.  This  occurs  in  the  concentrated  condition  of  the 
blood  in  certain  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pylorus  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 
The  average  count  in  the  59  cases  was  3,713,186  per  c.  mm.  In  only  8  cases 
was  the  count  below  2,000,000,  and  in  none  below  1,000,000.  The  average  of 
the  hffimoglobin  was  44.9  per  cent.  In  only  9  was  it  below  30  per  cent.  In  62 
cases  in  which  the  leucocytes  were  counted  there  were  only  18  cases  in  which 
they  were  above  12,000  per  c.  mm.;  in  only  3  cases  were  they  above  20,000. 
The  features  of  onset  may  suggest  a  primary  ansemia. 

Among  other  general  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  fever,  which  was  pres- 
ent at  some  time  in  74  of  our  150  cases.  In  only  13  of  these  did  the  tempera- 
ture rise  above  101",  In  3  it  was  above  103°.  Fifteen  presented  fairly  con- 
stant elevation  of  temperature.  Eight  presented  sudden  rises.  Two  cases  had 
ckUlt,  with  elevation  to  103"  and  104^.  Chills  may  be  associated  with  sup- 
puration at  the  base  of  the  cancer. 
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Urine. — Therfe  may  be  no  changes  throughout  or  albumin  end  casts  iaay 
be  found.  Glycosuria,  peptonuria,  and  acetonoria  have  been  deeciibed.  In- 
dican  is  common. 

(Edema. — Swelling  of  the  ankles  is  of  frequent  occurrence  toward  the  cloeei 
With  an  early  general  anasarca  ia  combination  with  extreme  aniemia,  the 
Cancer  is  usually  overlooked. 

The  bowels  are  often  constipated.  In  only  12  cases  in  our  series  was 
diarrhcea  present.  In  2  cases  blood  was  passed  per  Tectum.  There  are  no 
iipecial  cardiac  symptoms;  the  pulse  becomes  progressively  weaker.  Throm- 
bosis of  one  femoral  vein  may  occur,  or,  as  in  one  of  our  cases,  widespread 
thrombosis  in  the  superficial  veins  of  the  body. 

Symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  nervous  system  are  rare;  consciousness  is 
often  retained  to  the  end.  Coma  may  occur  similar  to  that  seen  in  diahetesi 
and  is  believed  to  be  due  to  an  acid  intoxication. 

FcKCTiosAL  DiSTURBAscES. — Anorexia,  loss  of  desire  for  food,  is  a  fre- 
quent and  valuable  symptom,  more  constant  perhaps  than  any  other.  Nausea 
is  a  striking  feature  in  many  cases;  there  is  often  a  sudden  repulsion  at  the 
sight  of  food.    In  exceptional  cases  the  appetite  is  retained  throughout. 

Vomiting  may  come  on  early,  or  only  after  the  dyspepsia  has  persisted  for 
some  time.  li  occurred  in  128  cases  in  our  series.  At  first  it  is  at  long  inter- 
vals, but  subsequently  it  is  more  frequent,  and  may  recur  several  times  in  the 
day.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  comes  on  in  paroxysms  and  then  subsides; 
In  other  cases  it  sets  in  early,  persists  with  great  violence,  and  may  cause  a 
fatal  termination  within  a  few  weeks.  Vomiting  is  more  frequent  when  the 
cancer  involves  the  orifices,  particularly  the  pylorus,  in  which  case  it  is  usually 
delayed  for^n  hour  or  more  after  taking  the  food.  When  the  cardiac  orifice 
ie  involved  it  may  follow  at  a  shorter  interval.  Extensive  disease  of  the  fundus 
or  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall  may  be  present  without  the  occurrence  of 
vomiting.  The  food  is  sometimes  very  little  changed,  even  after  it  has  re- 
mained in  the  stomach  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Hemorrhage  occurred  in  36  of  our  150  cases;  in  32  the  blood  was  dark 
and  altered,  in  3  it  was  bright  red.  In  2  cases  vomiting  of  blood  was  the  first 
symptom.  The  bleeding  is  rarely  profuse;  more  commonly  there  is  slight 
oozing,  and  the  blood  is  mixed  with,  or  altered  by,  the  secretions,  and,  when 
vomited,  the  material  is  dark  brown  or  black,  the  so-called  "coffee-ground" 
vomit.  Occult  blood  is  almost  constantly  present  in  carcinoma;  in  ulcer  it 
is  intermittent. 

Pain,  an  early  and  important  symptom,  was  present  in  130  of  our  cases.  It 
is  very  variable  in  situation  and,  while  most  common  in  the  epigastrium,  It 
may  be  referred  to  the  shoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  The  pain  is  described 
as  dragging,  burning,  or  gnavring  in  character,  and  very  rarely  occurs  in  se- 
vere paroxysms,  as  in  gastric  ulcer.  As  a  rule,  it  is  aggravated  by  taking  food. 
There  is  usually  marked  tenderness  on  pressure  in  the  epigastric  region.  The 
areas  of  skin  tenderness  are  referred,  as  Head  has  shown,  to  the  region  between 
the  nipple  and  the  umbilicus  in  front  and  behind  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelftii 
thoracic  spine. 

The  Stomach  Contents. — The  finding  of  pus  and  blood  in  the  emptj 
stomach  and  pus,  blood  and  mucus  two  hours  after  the  test  meal  is  suggestive. 
Diminished  motility  may  be  an  early  finding  in  pyloric  cancer.   There  is  a  tend- 
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ency  to  a  ^o^^w^rd  trend  of  gastric  secretion,  the  opposite  of  the  findings  in 
gastric  ulcer.  The  results  of  secondary  infection  and  secondary  gastric  ca- 
tarrh are  added  to  the  picture.  The  protein  curve  often  shows  a  marked  di- 
vergence from  the  acid  curve  vhich  increases  as  digestion  goes  on  and  is  most 
marked  in  cases  of  subacidity  or  achylia.  The  teat  for  soluble  albumin  (Wolff- 
Jnn^ians)  is  of  value,  especially  two  hours  after  the  test  meal.  The  tryp- 
tophan teat  and  ereptic  reaction  are  of  doubtful  value  owing  to  frequent  regur- 
gitation of  duodenal  contents.  Bacteria  in  large  numbers  occur,  one,  the  Op- 
pler-Boaa  bacillus — an  unusually  long  non-motile  form— is  supposed  to  be  of 
diagnostic  value,  and  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  lactic  acid. 
Blood  is  a  most  important  ingredient ;  the  persistent  presence  microscopically 
of  red  corpuscles  in  the  early  morning  washings  is  always  very  suspicious. 
liater,  when  coffee-ground  vomiting  takes  place,  the  macroscopic  evidence  is 
sufficient.  Fragments  of  the  new  growth  may  be  vomited  or  may  appear  in 
the  washings. 

Examination  of  the  Oastric  Contents. — Aa  an  outcome  of  the  enormoua 
number  of  observations,  it  may  be  said  that  free  HCI  is  absent  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  all  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Of  1)4  cases  in  which  the  con- 
tents were  examined  in  84  free  HCI  was  absent.  In  5  updoubted  cases  the 
reaction  was  good;  in  2  of  these  the  history  suggested  previous  ulcer.  pCl 
may  be  absent  in  chronic  gastritis  and  in  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucosa.  The 
presence  of  lactic  acid  is  regarded  as  a  valuable  sign. 

PiiTSiCAL  Examination. — Inspection. — After  a  preliminary  survey,  em- 
bracing the  facies,  state  of  nutrition,  etc.,  particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
abdomen.  An  all-important  matter  is  to  have  the  patient  in  a  good  light. 
Fullness  in  the  epigastric  region,  inequality  in  the  infracostal  grooves,  the  ex- 
istence of  peristalsis,  a  wide  area  of  aortic  pulsation,  the  presence  of  subcu- 
taneous nodules  or  small  masses  about  the  navel,  and,  lastly,  a  well-defined 
t.umor  mass— these,  together  or  singly,  may  be  seen  on  carpful  inspection.  In 
63  of  the  150  cases  a  positive  tumor  could  be  seen.  In  53  the  tumor  descended 
with  inspiration;  in  36  peristalsis  was  visible;  in  3  cases  movements  were 
visible  in  the  tumor  itself.  In  10  cases  with  visible  peristalsis  no  tumor  was 
seen,  but  could  be  felt  on  palpation.  Inflation  may  be  tried,  except  when 
hfemoirhage  has  been  profuse  or  the  cancer  ia  very  extensive.  The  dilatatioi) 
often  renders  evident  the  peristalsis  or  may  bring  a  tumor  into  view.  The 
presence  of  subcutaneous  and  umbilical  nodules  may  help.  They  were  found 
in  6  of  our  series. 

I  Palpation. — In  115  cases  a  tumor  could  be  felt;  in  48  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, in  35  in  the  umbilical,  in  18  in  the  left  hypochondriac,  in  17  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  region,  while  in  7  cases  a  mass  descended  in  deep  inspiration 
from  beneath  the  left  costal  margin.  These  figures  illustrate  in  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  cases  the  tumor  is  in  evidence  when  the  patient  comes  under 
observation.  In  rare  cases  examination  in  the  knee-elbow  position  is  of 
■value,  Mobiliiy  in  gastric  tumor  is  a  point  of  much  importance.  First,  the 
change  with  respiration,  a  mass  may  descend  3  or  4  inches  in  deep  inspira- 
tion; secondly,  the  communicated  pulsation  from  the  aorta,  which  is  often 
Buggestive  in  its  extent ;  thirdly,  the  intrinsic  movements  in  the  hypertrophied 
muscularia.  This  may  give  a  remarkable  character  to  the  mass,  causing  it  to 
appear  and  disappear,  lifting  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  epigastric  region;  and, 
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fourthly,  mechanical  movemenU,  with  inflation,  with  change  of  posture,  or 
commtmicated  with  the  hand.  Tumors  of  the  pylorus  ore  the  most  movable, 
and  in  extreme  cases  can  be*displaced  to  either  hypochondrium  or  pushed  far 
down  below  the  Dsvel  (see  illustrative  cases  in  Osier's  Lectures  on  the  Diftg'- 
noeis  of  Abdominal  Tumors),  Fain  on  palpation  is  common;  the  mass  is 
usually  hard,  sometimes  nodular.  Gas  can  at  times  be  felt  gurgling  through 
the  tumor  at  the  pyloric  r^ion. 

Percussion  gives  less  important  indications — the  note  over  a  tumor  is 
rarely  flat,  more  often  a  flat  tympany.  Avscultattoa  may  reveal  the  gurgling 
through  the  pylorus;  sometimes  a  systolic  bruit  is  transmitted  from  the 
aorta,  and  when  a  local  peritonitie  exists  a  friction  may  be  heard. 

Complicationi. — Secondary  growths  are  common.  In  44  autopsies  in  cor 
aeries  there  were  metastases  in  38;  in  39  the  lymph-glands  were  involved;  in 
23  the  liver,  in  11  the  peritoneum,  in  8  the  pancreas,  in  8  the  bowel,  in  4 
the  lung,  in  3  the  pleura,  in  4  the  kidneys,  and  in  2  the  spleen.  In  8  no 
deposits  were  found. 

Perforation  may  lead  to  peritonitis,  but  in  3  of  our  4  cases  there  was  no 
general  involvement  Cancerous  ascites  is  not  very  uncommon.  Dock  has 
called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  examination  of  the  fluid  in  such  cases 
as  a  help  to  diagnosis.  The  cells  show  mitoses  and  are  very  characteristic. 
Secondary  cancer  of  the  liver  is  very  common;  the  enlargement  may  be  very 
great,  and  such  cases  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  primary  cancer  of 
file  organ.  Involvement  of  the  lympk-glands  may  give  valuable  indications. 
There  may  be  early  enlargement  of  a  gland  at  the  posterior  border  of  the 
left  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle;  later  adjacent  glands  may  become  affected. 
This  occurs  also  in  uterine  cancer. 

A  remarkable  picture  is  presented  when  the  cancer  sloughs  or  becomes 
gangrenous;  the  vomitus  has  a  foul  odor,  often  of  a  penetrating  nature,  to  be 
perceived  throughout  the  room.  In  cases  in  which  the  ulcer  perforates  the 
colon  the  vomiting  may  be  fscal.'  The  fsecal  odor  with  incessant  vomiting 
was  present  in  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  perforation  of  the  colon  at  autopsy. 

Conrse. — While  usually  chronic  and  lasting  from  a  year  to  eighteen 
months,  acute  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  by  no  means  infrequent.  Of  the  69 
cases  in  which  we  could  determine  accurately  the  duration,  15  lasted  under 
three  months,  16  from  three  to  six  months,  14  from  six  to  twelve  months — 
a  total  of  45  under  one  year.  Four  cases  lasted  for  two  years  or  over.  One 
patient  lived  for  at  least  two  years  and  a  half. 

Dia^osis. — Every  effort  should  be  made  to  recognize  carcinoma  before  a 
tumor  is  present.  Persistent  gastric  symptoms  in  an  individual  over  forty 
require  that  malignant  disease  be  excluded.  Repeated  studies  of  the  gastric 
contents  with  comparison  of  the  findings  and  the  X-ray  examination  are  the 
greatest  aids.  The  X-ray  picture  is  modified,  the  peristaltic  waves  are  inter- 
fered with,  anti-peristalsis  and  shadows  varying  in  intensity  with  the  degree 
of  induration  of  the  carcinoma  may  be  seen.  In  a  doubtful  case  exploration 
should  be  advised  without  much  delay  if  the  findings  are  suspicious.  There 
are  cases  in  which  a  positive  diagnosis  can  be  reached  in  no  other  way. 

In  115  of  our  150  cases  a  tumor  existed,  and  with  this  the  recognition 
is  rarely  in  doubt.  The  chief  difficulty  is  in  cases  with  gastric  symptoms  or 
ansemia,  or  both,  without  the  presence  of  tumor.     In  the  one  a  chronic  gas- 
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tritis  18  suspected;  in  the  other  &  primary  antemia.  In  chronic  gcutriOs  the 
history  of  loDg-standing  dyspepGia,  the  absence  of  cachexia,  the  absence  of 
lactic  acid  in  the  test  meal,  and  the  less  striking  blood  changes  are  the  im- 
portant points  for  consideration.  The  cases  with  grave  aiuemia  without  tumor 
offer  the  greatest  difficulty.  The  blood-count  is  rarely  so  low  as  in  pernicious 
ansmia.  In  only  8  of  our  59  cas^s  vith  careful  blood  examination  was  the 
number  below  3,000,000  per  c.  mm.  The  lower  color  index,  as  in  secondary 
anemia,  the  absence  of  megaloblasts,  and  a  leucocytosis  speak  for  cancer. 
With  metastases  in  the  bone  marrow  the  blood  picture  may  be  that  of  per- 
nicious aniemia  (Harrington  and  Teacher). 

From  ulcer  of  the  stomach  malignant  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  recog- 
nized. The  ulcus  carcinomatosum  usually  presents  a  well-marked  history  of 
nicer  for  years.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  offered  when  there  is  ulcer  with 
tumor  due  to  cicatricial  contraction  about  ^e  pylorus.  In  3  such  cases  we 
mistook  the  mass  for  cancer,  and  even  at  operation  it  may  (as  in  one  of  them) 
be  impossible  to  say  whether  a  neoplasm  is  present. 

Treatment. — In  early  surgical  treatment  lies  the  only  hope,  but  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  Operated  upon  early,  complete  removal  is 
sometimes  possible.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  operation  is  only  palliative. 
In  suitable  cases  early  exploration  should  be  advised;  the  operation  per  3« 
is  sometimes  beneficial  and  the  patient  is  rarely  the  worse  for  it.  W.  J. 
Mayo  reports  651  resections  of  the  stomach  in  a  period  of  twenty  years.  Of 
one  series  of  239  patients  who  recovered  from  the  operation  and  were  traced, 
62  were  alive  five  years  or  more  afterwards. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  readily  digested  substances  of  all  sorts.  Many 
patients  do  best  on  milk  alone.  Washing  out  the  stomach,  which  may  be 
done  with  a  soft  tube  without  any  risk,  is  particularly  advantageous  when 
there  is  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  and  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  means 
of  combating  the  vomiting.  The  excessive  fermentation  is  also  best  treated  by 
lavage.  When  the  pain  becomes  severe,  particularly  if  it  disturbs  the  rest  at 
night,  morphia  must  be  given.  One-eighth  of  a  grain  (O.OOS  gm.),  combined 
with  bicarbonate  of  soda  (gr.  v,  0,3  gm.),  bismuth  (gr.  v-x,  0.3-0.6  gm,), 
usually  gives  prompt  relief,  and  the  dose  does  not  always  require  to  be  in- 
creased. Creosote  (tTI,  ]-i],  0.06-0,13  c.  c.)  and  carbolic  acid  are  useful.  The 
bleeding  in  gastric  cancer  is  rarely  amenable  to  treatment  In  cases  which 
are  inoperable  the  use  of  radium  or  deep  X-ray  therapy  with  hard  tubes  ia 
worthy  of  trial. 

Other  Forms  of  Tnmor. — Non-cancerous  tumors  of  the  stomach  rarely 
cause  inconvenience.  Polypi  (poly adenomata)  are  common  and  they  may  be 
numerous ;  as  many  as  150  have  been  reported  in  one  case.  There  is  a  form 
in  which  the  adenoma  exists  as  an  extensive  area  slightly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  mucosa— pofyotfenome  en  nappe  of  the  French.  An  extraordinary 
multiple  adenoma  associated  with  multiple  tumors  throughout  the  intestines 
and  subcutaneous  hiemangio-endotheliomata  was  described  by  Wintemitz.  H. 
B.  Anderson  described  a  case  of  remarkable  multiple  cysts  in  the  walls  of  the 
stomach  and  small  intestine.  Sarcomata  are  very  rare.  In  an  analysis  of  61 
cases  Frazier  found  33  spindle-cell,  16  small  round  cell,  3  large  round  cell 
forms,  6  lymphosarcoma,  7  myosarcoma,  5  myxosarcoma,  and  1  cystic  sarcoma. 
Fibromata  and  lipomaia  have  been  described.    External  polypoid  tumors, 
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mjo-  or  fibro-Barcomata  may  grow  from  the  peritoneal  surface,  asually  the 
posterior,  of  which  Sherran  has  collected  18  cases. 

Foreign  bodies  occasionally  produce  remarkable  tumorB  of  the  gtomach. 
The  most  extraordinary  is  the  hair  tumor  which  occurs  in  hysterical  women 
who  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  their  own  hair.  A  specimen  in  the  med- 
ical museum  of  McGill  University^  is  in  two  sections,  which  form  an  exact 
mold  of  the  stomach.  The  tumors  are  large,  very  puzzling,  and  are  usually 
mistaken  for  cancer.  Of  7  cases  operated  upon,  6  recovered;  in  9  caafla  the 
condition  was  found  post  mortem  (Schulten), 


Vn.    HYPEBTBOFHid  STENOSIS  OF  THE  PTLOBUS 

In  Adults. — Microscopically,  the  condition  is  found  to  be  very  largely 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscularis  and  sflbmucosa  of  the  pylorus.  It  was  well 
described  by  the  older  writers.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  dilatation  of  thfe 
stomach.  Some  of  these  cases  may  be  congenital,  as  there  have  been  in- 
stances reported  in  girle  as  early  as  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  years. 

GongenitaL — This  remarkable  affection,  first  recognized  by  Beardsley  of 
Connecticut,  has  been  thoroughly  studied  by  Hirschsprung,  John  Thomson, 
and  others. 

Etioloqt. — There  are  two  conditions,  congenital  hypertiophy  of  the 
pylorus  and  sptism.  The  hypertrophy  is  frequent  in  first  bom  children  and 
in  80  per  cent,  is  in  boys.  Symptoms  are  rare  in  the  first  week  of  life  and 
usually  appear  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  week.  Spasm  is  probably  mainly 
responsible  for  the  symptoms,  as  the  tumor  may  persist  after  the  Bym{)toms 
have  gone.  The  majority  of  the  children  are  breast  fed.  How  much  hyper- 
trophy of  the  pyloric  ring  may  be  caused  by  spasm  is  a  question, 

Symptoms. — Vomiting  of  food  and  wasting  are  constantly  present;  the 
former  begins,  as  a  rule,  during  the  second  or  third  week,  and  in  a  few  ih- 
stances  at  birth ;  it  occurs  usually  soon  after  nursing.  It  is  often  of  the  ex- 
pulsive type;  the  wasting  becomes  extreme,  there  are  marked  constipation, 
great  weakness,  sometimes  terminal  diarrhosa,  or  a  sudden  fatal  syncope. 

Physical  Signs. — These  are  distinctive — visible  peristalsis  and  palpable 
tumor.  The  peristalsis  is  best  seen  after  feeding,  when  the  waves  pass  at 
intervals,  in  characteristic  form,  from  left  to  right  above  the  navel ;  two  or 
three  waves  may  be  seen  at  once.  The  pyloric  tumor  may  be  felt  as  a  firm, 
hard,  freely  movable  body,  to  the  right  of  the  navel  and  a  little  abovfe  it, 
which  varies  in  size  and  consistency,  and  through  which  gas  may  sometimes 
be  felt  to  gurgle.     The  X-ray  examination  adds  little. 

Treatment. — Medical  treatment  consists  in  feeding  with  breast  or  modi- 
fied milk,  1-3  ounces  every  3  or  4  hours.  Dextrose  solution  (300  c.  c,  4 
per  cent.)  can  be  given  by  the  bowel.  Lavage  of  the  stomach  should  be  done 
twice  a  day.  The  milder  cases  do  well  under  this  but  there  should  not  be  de- 
lay in  resorting  to  surgical  measures  if  improvement  does  not  occur.  The 
division  of  the  circular  muscular  layer  (Rammstedt^s  operation)  is  a  fluc- 
eessful  procedure  (47  recoveries  in  61  cases).  The  after  care  is  important. 
The  child  should  be  kept  warm,  given  fluid  by  bowel  and  aubcutaneously,  and 
fed  carefully  with  a  gradual  increase  in  the  amount, 
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Vm.    HAHOKKHAaS  FSOM  THE  STOHiLOH 

(BeemaiemesU) 

Etiology. — HsmatemeGiB  may  result  from  many  conditions,  local  or  gen- 
eral, (a)  In  local  disease:  (1)  cancer;  (3)  ulcer;  (3)  disease  of  the 
blood-vessels,  such  as  miliary  aneuriBms  and  occasionally  varicose  veins;  (4) 
acute  congestion,  as  in  gastritis,  and  possibly  in  vicarious  bsmorrhage;  (5) 
following  operations  in  the  abdomen,  |>articulaTly  when  the  omentum  is 
wounded,  erosions  of  the  gastric  mucosa  may  occur,  from  which  haemorrhage 
-takes  place.  It  is  a  very  fatal  complication  after  appendicitis  and  is  usually 
associated  with  peritonitis. 

(fr)  Passive  congestion  due  to  obstraction  in  the  portal  system.  This  may 
be  either  (1)  hepatic,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  thrombosis  of  the  portal 
vein,  or  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein  by  tumor,  and  secondarily  in  cases  of 
chronic  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  (2)  Splenic.  Qastrorrhagia  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  symptom  in  enlarged  spleen,  and  is  explained  by  the 
intimate  relations  vbich  exist  between  the  vasa  brevia  and  the  splenic  cir- 
culation. 

(c)  Toxic:  (1)  The  poisons  of  the  specific  fevers,  small-poz,  measles,  yd- 
low  fever;  (3)  poisons  of  unknown  origin,  as  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  and  in 
purpura;  (3)  phosphorus.  . 

(d)  Trauma:  (1)  Mechanical  injuries,  such  as  blows  and  wounds,  and 
occasionally  by  the  stomach-tube;  (S)  the  result  of  severe  corrosive  poisons. 

(e)  Certain  constitutional  diseases:  (1)  Hasmophilia;  (3)  profound  ane- 
mias; (3)  chobemia. 

(/)  In  certain  nervous  affections,  particularly  hysteria,  and  occasionally 
in  general  paresis  and  epilepsy. 

{g)  The  blood  may  not  always  come  primarily  from  the  stomach  but 
from  the  nose  or  pharynx.  In  hemoptysis  some  of  the  -blood  may  find  its 
way  into  the  stomach.  Again,  in  bleeding  from  the  oesophagus  blood  may 
trickle  into  the  stomach,  from  which  it  is  ejected.  This  occurs  in  the  case 
of  rupture  of  aneurism  and  of  oesophageal  varices.  A  child  may  draw  blood 
with  the  milk  from  the  mother's  breast  in  considerable  quantities  and  then 
vomit  it. 

(h)  Oastrostaxis. — ^TJnder  this  name  Hale  White  describes  cases  of  htemor- 
rhage  from  the  stomach  in  young  girls  without  any  lesion  of  the  mucosa. 
They  are  often  mistaken  for  ulcer.  Surgeons  have  taught  us  that  the  condi- 
tion is  by  no  means  uncommon.  At  operation  the  blood  has  been  seen  oozing 
from  points  in  the  mucosa.  There  may  be  no  pain  or  any  of  the  ordinary  fea- 
tures of  ulcer. 

(i)  Miscellaneous  canses:  Aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  of  its  branches  may 
ruptare  into  the  stomach.  There  are  instances  in  which  a  patient  has  vom- 
ited blood  once  without  any  recurrence  or  without  developing  symptoms  point- 
ing to  disease  of  the  stomach.  In  new-bom  infanta  hEematemesis  may  occur 
alone  or  in  connection  with  bleeding  from  other  mucous  membranes. 

In  medical  practice,  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  occurs  most  freqaoitly 
in  connection  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 
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KOTbtd  Anatomy. — When  death  has  occurred  from  the  hsmatemesie  there 
are  signs  of  intense  anemia.  The  lesion  is  evident  in  cancer  and  in  ulcer  of 
the  stomach.  Fatal  hEemorrbage  may  come  from  a  small  miliary  aneurism 
communicating  with  the  surface  by  a  pinhole  perforation,  or  the  bleeding  may 
be  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  submucous  vein  and  the  erosion  in  the  mucosa  may 
be  small  and  readily  overlooked.  It  may  require  a  careful  and  prolonged 
search  to  avoid  overlooking  such  lesions.  In  the  large  group  associated  with 
portal  obstruction,  whether  due  to  hepatic  or  splenic  disease,  the  mucosa  is 
usually  pale,  smooth,  and  shows  no  trace  of  any  lesion.  In  cirrhosis,  fatal 
by  luunorrbage,  one  may  sometimes  search  in  vain  for  any  local  lesion  and 
we  must  conclude  that  it  is  possible  for  even  the  most  profuse  bleeding  to 
occur  by  diapedesia.  The  stomach  may  be  distended  with  blood  and  yet  the 
source  of  the  btemorrbage  be  not  apparent.  In  such  cases  the  (esophagus 
should  he  examined,  as  the  bleeding  may  come  from  that  source.  In  toxic 
cases  there  are  invariably  bsemorrhages  in  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 

Symptonu. — In  rare  instances  fatal  syncope  may  occur  without  any  vom- 
iting. In  a  case  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  woman  had  fallen  over  and  died 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  stomach  contained  between  three  and  four  pounds  of 
blood.  The  sudden  profuse  bleedings  rapidly  lead  to  profound  anemia. 
When  due  to  ulcer  or  cirrhosis  the  bleeding  usually  recurs  for  several  days. 
Fatal  heemorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  met  with  in  ulcer,  cirrhosis,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  spleen,  and  in  instances  in  which  an  aneurism  ruptures  into  the 
stomach  or  oesophagus.  Oastrorrhagia  may  occur  in  splenic  ansemia  or  in 
leukaemia  before  the  condition  has  aroused  attention. 

The  vomited  blood  may  be  fluid  or  clotted ;  it  is  usually  dark  in  color,  bnt 
in  the  basin  the  outer  part  becomes  red  from  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
longer  blood  remains  in  the  stomach  the  more  altered  it  is  when  ejected. 

The  amount  of  blood  lost  is  very  variable,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day  the 
patient  may  bring  up  three  or  four  pounds,  or  even  more.  In  a  case  under' 
the  care  of  George  Ross,  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  the  patient  lost 
during  seven  days  ten  pounds,  by  weight,  of  blood.  The  usual  symptoms  of 
anemia  develop  rapidly,  and  there  may  be  slight  fever,  and  subsequently 
oedema  may  occur.  Syncope,  convulsions,  and  occasionally  hemiplegia  occur 
after  very  profuse  hemorrhage.  Blindness  may  follow,  the  result  either  of 
thrombosis  of  the  retinal  arteries  or  veins,  or  an  acute  degeneration  of  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  retina. 

Dia^oaii. — In  a  majority  of  instances  there  is  no  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  blood.  Occasionally  it  is  difficult,  particularly  if  the  case  has 
not  been  seen  during  the  attack.  Examination  of  the  vomit  readily  deter- 
mines whether  blood  is  present  or  not  The  materials  vomited  may  be  stained 
by  wine,  the  juice  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  or  cranberries,  which  give  a 
color  very  closely  resembling  that  of  fresh  blood,  while  iron  and  bismuth 
and  bile  may  produce  the  hlackiah  color  of  altered  blood.  In  such  cases  the 
microscope  will  show  the  shadowy  outlines  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and, 
if  necessary,  spectroscopic  and  chemical  tests  may  be  applied. 

Deception  is  sometimes  practised  by  hysterical  patients,  who  swallow 
and  then  vomit  blood  or  colored  liquids.  With  a  little  care  such  cases  can 
usually  be  detected.  The  cases  must  be  excluded  in  which  the  blood  passes 
from  the  nose  or  pharynx,  or  in  which  infants  swallow  it  with  the  milk. 
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There  is  not  often  difficulty  in  distinguiebing  between  hsemoptyBie  and 
hematemesis,  though  the  coughing  and  the  vomiting  are  not  ii^requently 
combined.    The  following  are  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  diagnosis: 

ILSHATEMEBIB  H^MOPTTSIS 

1.  Previous  history  points  to  gas-  1.  Cough  or  signs  of  some  pulmon- 
tric,  hepatic,  or  splenic  disease.  ary  or  cardiac  dieeaae  precedes,  in 

many  cases,  the  hsmorrhage. 

2.  The  blood  is  brought  up  by  S.  The  blood  is  coughed  up,  and 
vomiting,  prior  to  which  the  patient  is  tasually  preceded  by  a  sensation  of 
may  experience  a  feeling  of  giddiness  tickling  in  the  throat.  If  vomiting 
or  faintness.  occurs,  it  follows  the  coughing. 

3.  The  blood  is  usually  clotted,  3.  The  blood  is  frothy,  bright  red 
mixed  with  particles  of  food,  and  has  in  color,  alkaline  in  reaction.  If 
an  acid  reaction.  It  may  be  dark,  clotted,  rarely  in  such  large  coagnla, 
grumons,  and  fluid.  and  muco-pus  may  be  mixed  with  it. 

4.  Subsequent  to  the  attack  the  4.  The  cough  persists,  physical 
patient  passes  tarry  stools,  and  signs  signs  of  local  disease  in  the  chest  may 
of  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera  usually  be  detected,  and  the  sputum 
may  be  detected.  may  be  blood-stained  for  many  iay 

FrognoBii. — Except  in  the  case  of  rupture  of  an  aneurism  or  of  large 
TeinB,  hiematemesis  rarely  proves  fatal.  In  our  experience  death  has  followed 
more  frequently  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  and  splenic  enlargement  than  in  ulcer 
or  cancer.  In  ulcer  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  chronic  hsemorrhagic 
form  the  bleeding  may  recur  for  years.  The  treatment  of  hsematemesiB  is 
considered  under  gastric  ulcer. 


IZ.    MXUBOSES  OF  THE  BTOHAOH 

{Nervous  Dyspepsia) 

Serious  functional  disturbances  of  the  stomach  may  occur  without  any 
discoverable  anatomical  basis.  The  cases  are  most  frequent  in  those  who 
have  either  inherited  a  nervous  constitution  or  who  have  gradually,  through 
indiscretions,  brought  about  a  condition  of  nervous  prostration.  Not  infre- 
quently, the  gastric  symptoms  stand  so  far  in  the  foreground  that  the  general 
neuropathic  character  of  the  patient  quite  escapes  notice.  Sometimes  the 
gastric  manifestations  have  a  reflex  origin  depending  on  organic  disturbances 
in  other  parts,  such  as  the  gall-bladder,  appendix  or  colon. 

In  all  disturbance  of  the  digestive  tract,  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
whole  and  not  to  one  part  only.  The  digestive  tube  is  a  complicated  mechan- 
ism which  requires  perfect  coordination  for  proper  function.  Disease  of  one 
part  may  disturb  the  working  elsewhere  as,  for  example,  disease  of  the  appen- 
dix may  cause  gastric  symptoms.  Great  importance  attaches  to  proper  motor 
function  and  many  disturbances  are  due  to  this  being  disturbed.  Uotility 
may  be  increased,  slowed,  reversed  or  stopped,  and  any  of  these  may  result 
in  symptoms.  Contraction  of  a  segment  causes  inhibition  of  the  segment  distal 
to  it  and  this  is  particularly  important  in  special  zones,  e.  g.,  the  pylorus  and 
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duodenum.  Irregularities  and  blocks  may  occnr  as  in  the  heart,  especially 
where  one  zone  passes  into  another,  e.  g.,  at  the  pylorus  and  ileo-ceecal  valTe. 
The  bervous  control  plays  a  large  part  and  the  importance  of  vagotonia  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind.  Keith  divides  the  digestive  tract  into  neuro-muscu- 
lar  sections,  each  separated  from  the  adjoining  one  by  a  sphincter  which 
blocks  the  passage  of  waves  of  contraction.  He  compares  these  to  the  blocks 
oE  a  railroad,  in  which  if  one  is  blocked,  the  others  are  also. 

Alvarez  has  drawn  attention  to  the  part  played  by  reversed  peristalsis  in 
caiiBing  symptoms.  For  example,  regurgitation  may  be  due  to  &  distended  and 
over-active  colon  or  irritation  froin  a  diseased  appendix.  Vomiting  may  be 
due  to  increased  tone  and  activity  in  the  jejunum  for  which  an  irritable  colon 
may  be  responsible.  Belching  of  gas  may  represent  reversed  peristalsis  set 
up  by  some  organic  lesion.  N^ausea  is  due  more '  often  to  intestinal 
lesions,  e.  g.,  in  the  colon  with  reversed  peristalsis,  than  to  disease  of  the 
(E8o|thagU8  and  stomach.  As  to  the  cause  of  a  coated  tongue  there  is  no 
t)roof  that  it  is  always  due  to  gastric  disease.  It  may  be  due  to  regurgitation, 
aa  particles  of  material  from  the  colon  may  easily  reach  the  tongue.  The  con- 
dition termed  "biliousness"  is  often  a  result  of  reversed  intestinal  activity 
originating  in  the  colon  and  when  this  is  emptied  relief  is  obtained. 

The  sufferer  from  nervous  dyspepsia  presents  a  varying  picture.  All 
grades  occur,  from  the  emaciated  skeleton-like  patient  with  anorexia  nervosa 
to  the  well-nourished,  healthy-looking,  fresh-eomplexioned  individual  whose 
only  complaint  is  distress  and  uneasiness  after  eating. 

Ubtor  Kenroees. —  (a)  Hypebmotilitt. — An  increase  in  the  normal  motor 
activity  of  the  stomach  results  in  disturbance  if  there  is  pyloric  spasm.  It  is 
more  commonly  a  secondary  neurosis  but  it  may  occur  primarily,  possibly  from 
reflex  causes.  The  diagnosis  is  made  by  the  stomach-tube  or  X-ray  examina- 
tion.    It  gives  rise  to  no  characteristic  clinical  symptoms. 

(6)  PEHiSTAiyric  Unrest. — This  is  a  common  and  distressing  symptom. 
Shortly  after  eating,  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  stomach  are  increased, 
and  borborygmi  and  gurgling  may  be  heard,  even  at  a  distance.  The  subjec- 
tive sensations  are  most  annoying,  and  it  appears  as  if  in  the  hypenesthetic 
condition  of  the  nervous  system  the  patient  felt  normal  peristalsis,  just  as  in 
these  states  the  usual  beating  of  the  heart  may  be  perceptible  to  him.  A 
further  analogy  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  emotion  increases  this  peristalsis. 
It  may  extend  to  the  intestines,  particularly  to  the  duodenum,  and  on  palpa- 
tion over  this  region  the  gurgling  is  marked.  The  cause  is  usually  reversed 
peristalsis  due  sometimes  to  disease  elsewhere. 

(c)  Ercctatioks. — Aerophagia. — In  this  condition  severe  attacks  of 
noisy  eructations,  following  one  another  often  in  rapid  succession,  occur. 
When  violent  they  last  for  hours  or  days.  At  other  times  tliey  occur  in  par- 
oxysms, depending  often  upon  mental  excitement.  They  are  more  commonly 
observed  in  hysterical  women  and  neurasthenics,  but  also,  not  infrequently, 
in  children.  The  hysterical  nature  of  the  affection  is  sometimes  testified  to 
by  the  occurrence,  especially  in  children,  of  several  instances  in  one  house- 
hold. The  expelled  gas  in  these  cases  is  atmospheric  air,  which  is  swallowed 
or  aspirated  from  without.  Sometimes  the  whole  process  may  be  clearly 
observed,  but  in  other  instances  the  act  of  swallowing  may  be  almost  or  quite 
imperceptible. 
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(d)  Xeetocs  Yomitino. — Id  some  cases  this  is  not  associated  with  aca- 
tomical  changes  in  the  stomach  or  with  aoy  state  of  the  contents,  bat  is  di^e 
to  nervous  influences  acting  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  vomiting 
centres.  The  patients  are,  as  a  rule,  women  and  the  subject  of  more  or  less 
marked  nervous  manifestations.  A  special  feature  of  this  form  is  the  absence 
of  preliminary  nausea  and  of  the  straining  efforts  of  the  ordinary  act  of  voni- 
iting.  It  is  rather  a  regurgitation,  and  without  visible  effort  and  without 
gagging  the  moutb  iB  filled  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  are  then 
apat  out.  It  comes  on,  as  a  rule,  after  eating,  but  may  occur  at  irregular  in- 
tervals. Id  some  cases  the  nutrition  is  not  impaired,  a  feature  which  may  give 
a  clue  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  as  there  may  be  no  other  hysterical 
manifestation  present.     It  may  occur  in  children  but  in  many  cases  this  le- 

.  curring  vomiting  is  associated  with  acidosis.  Nervous  vomiting  may  be  a  very 
serious  condition.  We  have  had  at  least  two  fatal  cases.  In  some  instances, 
after  persisting  for  weeks  or  months  at  home,  the  patient  gets  well  in  a  few 
days  iu  hospital.  In  other  instances  the  course  is  protracted,  and  the  cases 
are  among  the  most  trying  we  are  called  upon  to  treat. 

One  type  of  vomiting  is  associated  with  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous 
syfltera— particularly  tabes — forming  part  of  the  gastric  crises.  Leyden  rer 
ported  cases  of  primary  periodic  vomiting,  which  he  regarded  as  a  neurosis. 

(e)  Rumination;  Meetcismus. — In  this  remarkable  condition  the  pa- 
tients regurgitate  and  chew  the  cud  like  ruminants.  It  occurs  in  neurasthenic 
or  hysterical  persona,  epileptics,  and  idiots.  In  some  patients  it  is  hereditary, 
In  one  instapce  a  governess  taught  it  to  two  children.  The  habit  may  persist 
for  years,  and  does  not  necessarily  ipipair  ^he  health. 

(/)  Cahdiobpasm. — Spasmodic,  usually  painful,  contraction  of  the  circular 
muscle  fibres  at  the  cardiac  orifice  may  follow  the  introduction  of  a  sound, 
hasty  eating,  or  the  taking  of  too  hot  or  too  cold  food.  It  may  occur  in 
tetanus  and  also  in  hysterical  and  neurasthenic  individuals,  especially  in  air 
fwallowers,  in  whom,  if  it  be  combined  with  pyloric  spasm,  it  may  result  in 
painful  gastric  distention — "pneumatosis."  Here  the  spasm  may  be  of  con- 
siderable duration.  Vagotonia  is  often  responsible.  Some  cases  represent 
failure  of  the  sphincter  to  relax,  rather  than  actual  spasm. 

(g)  Pyloric  Spask. — This  ie  usually  a  secondary  occurrence,  following 
superacidity,  supersecretiou,  ulcer,  or  the  introduction  of  irritating  substances. 
The  spasm  often  causes  pain  in  the  region  of  the  pylorus  and  increased  gastric 
peristalsis.  In  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is  combined  with  superacidity  and 
,  supersecretiou  marked  dilatation  with  atony  may  follow.  Sometimes  the 
pylorus  may  be  felt  as  an  oval,  hard  tumor,  which  relaxes  under  the  fingers 
as  gas  passes  through  it.  It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  organic  stricture  and 
pylorospasm,  but  the  duodenal  tube  will  pass  the  latter.  Atropine  usually 
has  a  relaxing  effect  on  pylorospasm,  especially  if  vagotonia  is  present. 

(A)  Atony. — Motor  insufficiency  is  generally  due  to  injudicious  feeding, 
to  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  itself,  or  to  general  wasting  processes,  Ip 
some  otherwise  normal  individuals  of  neurotic  temperaments  an  atony  may, 
however,  occur  which  possibly  deserves  to  be  classed  among  the  neuroses.  The 
symptoms  are  usually  those  of  a  moderate  dilatation,  and  are  often  associated 
with  marked  sensory  disturbances — feelings  of  weight  and  pressure,  disteutioq, 
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eructations,  and  eo  forth.    Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  diagnosis  to  rale 
out  all  other  possible  causes. 

(i)  Insufficiency  ob  Incontinence  op  the  Piwecs. — This  condition 
was  described  first  by  de  Sh6  and  later  by  Ebst«in.  It  may  be  recognized  by 
the  rapid  passing  of  gas  from  the  stomach  into  the  bowel  on  attempts  at 
inflation  of  the  former,  as  well  as  by  the  presence  of  intestinal  contents  in  the 
stomach.     There  are  do  distinctive  clinical  symptoms. 

(;)  Insufficiency  of  the  Caedia. — This  condition  is  only  recognized  by 
the  occurrence  of  eructations  or  in  rumination. 

Secretory  Heuroui. — (a)  Hyperacidity;  Hypbrchlobhydbia.  —  The 
work  of  Hawk  and  Bebfnss  and  their  co-workers  bas  altered  materially  our 
views  as  to  hyperacidity.  They  have  shown  that  grades  of  acidity  which  we 
thought  abnormal  are  normal  in  certain  healthy  individuals.  Each  of  us  has  • 
bis  own  figure  of  gastric  acidity  and  no  general  standard  can  be  given.  It  is 
a  question  what  symptoms  are  due  to  hyperacidity.  Other  disturbances,  as  in 
the  motor  function  and  pyloric  spasm,  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Organic 
disease,  especially  ulcer  and  reflex  causes  lower  in  the  digestive  tract,  should 
always  be  considered.  Yet  there  are  some  symptoms  apparently  associated 
with  hyperacidity  especially  in  nervous  Individuals.  They  do  not,  as  a  rale, 
immediately  follow  the  ingestion  of  food,  but  occur  oue  to  three  hours  later, 
at  the  height  of  digestion.  There  is  a  sense  of  wei^t  and  pressure,  some- 
times of  buTDing  in  the  epigastrium,  commonly  associated  with  acid  eructa- 
tions. If  vomiting  occurs,  the  pain  is  relieved.  The  patient  is  usually  rela- 
tively well  nourished,  and  the  appetite  is  often  good,  though  the  sufferer  may 
be  afraid  to  eat  on  account  of  the  anticipated  pain.  There  is  commonly  con- 
stipation. 

(b)    SUPERBECBETION,   INTERMITTENT  AND  CONTINUOUS. — ^Tllis   is  a   form 

long  recognized,  but  specially  studied  by  Beichmann  and  others.  The  in- 
creased flow  of  the  gastric  juice  may  be  intermittent  or  continuous.  The  se- 
cretion under  such  circumstances  is  usually  superacid,  though  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case.  The  periodical  form — the  gastroxynsis  of  Boesbach — may  be 
quite  independent  of  the  time  of  digestion.  Great  quantities  of  highly  acid 
gastric  juice  may  be  secreted  in  a  very  small  space  of  time.  Such  cases  are 
rare,  and  are  especially  associated  either  with  profound  neurasthenia  or  with 
tabes.  The  attack  may  last  for  several  days.  It  usually  sets  in  with  a  gnaw- 
ing, unpleasant  sensation  in  the  stomach,  severe  headache,  and  shortly  after 
the  patient  vomits  a  clear,  watery  secretion  of  such  acidity  that  the  throat  is 
irritated  and  made  raw  and  sore.  The  attacks  may  be  quite  independent  of 
food.  Continuous  supertecreiion  is  more  common.  The  constant  presence  of  ' 
fluid  in  the  stomach,  together  with  the  pyloric  spasm,  which  commonly  results 
from  the  irritation  of  the  overacid  gastric  juice,  is  followed  by  more  or  less 
dilatation.  Digestion  of  the  starches  is  retarded,  and  there  are  eructations 
of  acid  fluid  and  gastric  distress.  This  secretion  of  highly  acid  gastric  juice 
may  continue  when  the  stomach  is  free  from  food.  In  these  cases  pain,  burn- 
ing acid  eructations,  and  even  vomiting,  occur  during  the  night  and  early  in 
the  morning. 

(c)  SuBACiDiTT  OE  Anacidity  ;  AcHYUA  Qastrioa  Nsrvosa. — Lack  of 
the  normal  amount  of  acid  is  found  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  particularly  in 
cancer.     A  reduction  in  the  normal  amount  of  acid  may  exist  with  the  most 
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pronounced  symptoim  of  oerToufi  dyspepsia  and  jet  the  stomach  will  be  free 
from  food  vithiD  the  regular  time.  A  condition  in  which  free  acid  is  absent 
in  the  gastric  juice  may  occur  in  cancer,  in  extreme  sclerosis  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  as  a  nervous  manifestation,  and  occasionally  in  tabes.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  though  there  he  no  free  acid,  yet  the  digestive  ferments  are 
present  There  may  be  a  complete  absence  of  the  gastric  secretion.  To  these 
cases  Einhom  has  given  the  name  of  achylia  gastrica.  In  the  true  form  the 
enzymes  are  absent.  This  condition  was  at  first  thought  to  occur  only  in  cases 
of  total  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucosa,  but  recent  observations  have  shown 
that  it  may  occur  as  a  neurosis.  In  a  case  of  Einhom's  the  gastric  secre- 
tions letomed  after  five  years  of  total  achylxa  gastrica. 

The  symptoms  of  snbacidity,  or  even  of  ackylia  gastrica,  vary  greatly  in 
intensity ;  they  may  be  almost  or  quite  absent  in  cases  of  advanced  atrophy  of 
the  mucosa,  and,  as  a  rule,  are  not  marked  so  long  as  the  motor  activity  of 
the  stomach  remains  good.  If  atony,  however,  occurs  and  abnormal  fermen- 
tative processes  arise,  severe  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  may  follow. 
In  the  cases  associated  with  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  even  though  the  food 
may  be  well  taken  care  of  by  the  intestines,  there  are  very  commonly  grave 
sensory  disturbances  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  in  addition  to  the  general 
nervous  symptoms. 

Sensory  Henroaea.' — (a)  Htper^sthesu. — In  this  condition  the  patients 
complain  of  fullness,  pressure,  weight,  burning,  and  so  forth,  during  diges- 
tion, just  such  symptoms  as  accompany  a  variety  of  organic  diseases  of  the 
stomach,  and  yet  in  all  other  respects  tiie  gastric  functions  appear  quite  nor- 
mal. Sometimes  these  distressing  sensations  are  present  even  when  the 
stomach  is  empty.  These  ^mptoms  are  usually  associated  with  other  manifes- 
tations of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia.  The  pain  often  follows  particular  ar- 
ticles of  food.  An  hysterical  patient  may  apparently  suffer  excruciating  pain 
after  taking  the  smallest  amount  of  food  of  any  sort,  while  anything  prescribed 
as  a  medicine  may  be  well  home.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  may  be  reduced 
to  an  extreme  degree  by  starvation. 

(fr)  Gastralgia. — Severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  paroxysmal  in  char- 
acter, occur  (1)  as  a  manifestation  of  a  functional  neurosis,  independent  of 
organic  disease,  and  usually  associated  with  other  nervous  symptoms  (it  is 
this  form  which  will  here  be  described) ;  (2)  in  chronic  disease  of  the  nervous 
system,  forming  the  so-called  gastric  crises;  and  (3)  in  organic  disease  of  the 
stomach,  such  as  ulcer  or  cancer. 

The  functional  neurosis  occurs  chiefly  in  women,  very  commonly  in  con- 
nection with  disturbed  menstrual  function  or  with  pronounced  nervous  symp- 
toms. The  affection  may  set  in  as  early  as  puberty,  but  it  ie  more  common 
at  the  menopause.  Ansmic,  constipated  women  who  have  worries  and  anxie- 
ties at  home  are  most  prone  to  the  affection.  Attacks  of  it  sometimes  occur 
in  robust,  healthy  men.  More  often  it-  is  only  one  feature  in  a  condition  of 
general  neurasthenia  or  a  manifestation  of  that  form  of  nervous  dyspepsia  in 
which  the  gastric  juice  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted  in  excess. 

The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic;  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with 
severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  which  pass  toward  the  back  and  around 
the  tower  ribs.  The  attack  is  usually  independent  of  the  taking  of  food,  and 
may  recoi  at  definite  intervals,  a  periodicity  which  has  given  rise  to  the  sup- 
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position  in  some  cases  that  the  affection  in  due  to  malaria.  The  most  marked 
periodicity,  however,  may  be  in  the  gastralgic  attacks  of  uleer.  They  fre- 
quently come  on  at  night.  Tomiting  is  rare;  more  commonly  the  taking  of 
food  relieves  the  pain.  To  this,  however,  there  are  striking  exceptions.  Pres- 
sure upon  the  epigastrium  commonly  gives  relief,  but  deep  pressure  may  be 
painful.  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  occurreoce  of  painful  points,  but  they 
are  so  common  in  neurasthenia  that  little  importance  can  be  attributed  to 
them. 

The  diagnosis  offers  many  difficulties.  Organic  disease  either  of  the  stom- 
ach or  of  tbe  nervous  system,  particularly  the  gastric  crises  of  tabes,  must  be 
excluded.  In  the  case  of  ulcer  or  cancer  this  is  not  always  easy.  Disease 
elsewhere,  such  as  in  the  gall-bladder  or  appendix,  may  be  the  etiological  fac- 
tor and  search  should  be  made  for  such  lesions.  The  prolonged  intervale  be- 
tween the  attacks  and  their  independence  of  diet  are  important  features  in 
simple  gastralgia;  but  in  many  instances  it  is  less  the  local  than  the  genera! 
symptoms  of  the  case  which  enable  us  to  make  the  diagnosis.  In  gall-stone 
colic  jaundice  is  frequently  absent,  and  in  any  long-standing  case  of  gastralgia 
the  question  of  cholelithiasis  should  be  considered.  There  may  be  hyperacid- 
ity associated  with  gastric  atony.  Such  a  case  may  be  treated  for  months  as 
one  of  nervous  dyspepsia  until  a  more  severe  attack  than  usual  is  followed 
by  jaundice. 

(c)  Anomalies  of  the  Sense  of  Hdnqeb  and  Repletion;  Bulimia. — 
Abnormally  excessive  hunger  coming  on  often  in  paroxysmal  attacks,  which 
cause  the  patient  to  commit  extraordinary  excesses  in  eating.  This  condition 
may  occur  in  diabetes  mellitus  and  sometimes  in  gastric  disorders,  particu- 
lariy  those  associated  with  supersecretion.  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  ■ 
seen  in  hysteria  and  in  psychoses.  It  may  occur  in  cerebral  tumors,  in 
Graves'  disease,  and  in  epilepsy. 

The  attacks  often  begin  suddenly  at  night,  the  patient  waking  with  a  feel- 
ing of  faintness  and  pain,  and  an  uncontrollable  desire  for  food.  Some- 
times such  attacks  occur  immediately  after  a  large  meal.  The  attack  may 
he  relieved  by  a  small  amount  of  food,  while  at  other  times  enormous  quan- 
tities may  be  taken.  In  obstinate  cases  gastritis,  atony,  and  dilatation  fre- 
quently result  from  the  abuse  of  the  stomach. 

Akoria. — An  absence  of  the  sense  of  satiety.  This  condition  is  commonly 
associated  with  bulimia  and  polyphagia,  but  not  always.  The  patient  always 
feels  "empty."  There  are  usually  other  well-marked  manifestations  of  hys- 
teria or  neurasthenia. 

Anorexia  Nervosa. — This  condition,  which  is  a  manifestation  of  a  neurotic 
temperament,  is  discussed  under  the  general  heading  of  Hysteria. 

Treatment  of  Henrosei  of  the  Stomaoh. — The  most  important  part  of  the 
treatment  of  nervous  dyspepsia  is  often  that  directed  toward  the  improve- 
ment of  the  general  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  patient.  The  pos- 
sibility that  the  symptoms  may  be  of  reflex  origin  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  possibility  of  eye-strain,  cholelithiasis,  or  chronic  appendicitis  should  be 
considered.  A  large  proportion  of  cases  of  nervous  dyspepsia  are  dependent 
upon  mental  and  physical  exhaustion  or  worry,  and  a  vacation  or  a  change 
of  scene  will  often  accomplish  what  treatment  at  home  has  failed  to  do. 
The  manner  of  life  should  be  investigated  and  a  proper  amount  of  physical 
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exercise  in  the  open  air  and  gyslematic  hydrotherapj  insisted  apoh.  Thi« 
alone  will  in  some  caeeB  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  tiie 
sjmptoins. 

Many  cases  of  nervous  dyspepsia  with  mafked  neurasthenic  or  hysterical 
eymptoms  do  well  on  the  Weir  Mitchell  treatment,  and  in  obstinate  forma 
it  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial.  The  most  striking  results  are  perhaps 
Been  in  the  case  of  anorexia  nervosa.    It  is  also  of  value  in  nervous  vomiting. 

In  cofdiospaavi  care  should  be  taken  to  eat  slowly,  to  avoid  swallowing 
too  large  morsels  or  irritating  substances.  The  methodical  introduction  of 
thick  sounds  may  be  of  value. 

The  treatment  in  (Uony  of  the  stotdach  should  be  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  moderate  dilatation — the  administration  of  small  quantities  of  food  at 
frequent  intervals;  the  limitation  of  fluids,  which  should  be  taken  in  small 
amounts  at  a  time;  lavage.    Strychnine  in  full  doses  may  be  of  value. 

In  the  distressing  cases  of  hifperaeidity,  in  addition  to  the  treatment  of 
the  general  neurotic  condition,  alkalies  must  be  employed  either  In  the  form 
of  magnesia  or  bicarbonate  of  soda.  These  should  be  given  in  large  doses 
and  at  the  height  of  digestion.  The  burning  acid  eructations  may  be  re-' 
lieved  in  this-  way.  In  hyperacidity  and  hypersecretion  the  use  of  atropine 
frequently  gives  relief.  It  should  be  given  before  food  and  in  small  doses 
at  first,  beginning  with  1/150  grain  (0.0004  gm.)  and  gradually  increas- 
ing. The  combination  of  bromide  and  belladonna  is  sometimes  useful.  The 
diet  shonld  be  mainly  atbuniinous.  Stimulating  condiments  and  alcohol 
should  be  avoided.  Starches  should  be  sparingly  allowed,  and  only  in  most 
digestible  forms.    Fats  are  fairly  well  borne. 

Limiting  the  patient  to  a  strictly  meat  diet  is  a  valuable  procedure  in 
many  cases  of  dyspepsia  associated  with  hyperacidity.  The  meat  should  be 
taken  either  raw  or,  if  an  insuperable  objection  exists  to  this,  very  slightly 
cooked.  It  is  best  given  finely  minced  or  grated  on  stale  bread.  An  ample 
dietary  is  3^  ounces  (100  grams)  of  meat,  two  medium  slices  of  stale  bread, 
and  an  ounce  (30  grams)  of  butter.  This  may  be  taken  three  times  a  day 
with  a  glass  of  water  or  eoda  vrater.  The  fluid  should  not  be  taken  too  cold. 
The  use  of  fats,  as  cream,  butter,  and  olive  oil,  is  often  of  value.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  examination  of  the  meat  to  guard  against  tape- 
worm infection.  Many  obstinate  cases  yield  satisfactorily  to  a  month  or  six 
weeks  of  this  treatment,  after  which  time  the  less  readily  digested  articles  of 
food  may  be  gradually  added  to  the  dietary. 

In  sttpersecreiion  the  use  of  the  stomach-tube  is  of  the  greatest  value.  In. 
the  periodical  form  it  should  be  used  as  soon  aa  the  attack  begins.  The 
stomach  may  be  washed  with  alkalltit  flolutions  or  solutions  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  1  to  1^000,  may  be  used.  Where  this  is  impracticable  the  taking  of 
albuminoQS  food  may  give  relief.  Alkalies  in  large  doses  are  indicated.  In 
cases  of  continued  supersecreiion  there  are  usually  atony  and  dilatation.  The 
diet  here  should  be  much  as  in  superacidityj  but  should  be  administered  in 
smaller  quantities  at  frequent  interv&ls.  Lavage  with  alkaline  solutions  or 
with  nitrate  of  silver  is  of  great  value.  To  relieve  pain  large  quantities  of 
hicarbonate  of  soda  or  magnesia  should  be  given  at  the  height  of  digestion. 

In  subacidity  &  carefully  regulated,  easily  digestible  mixed  diet,  not  too 
rich  in  protein,  is  advisable.    Bitter  tonics  before  meals  are  sometimes  of 
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value.  In  achylia  gastrica  the  use  of  predigested  foods  and  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  full  doses  may  be  of  assistance. 

In  marked  kyperiesthesia,  besides  the  treatment  of  the  general  condition, 
nitrate  of  silver  in  doses  of  gr.  Vi-V^  (0.016  to  0.033  gm.),  taken  in  three 
or  four  ounces  of  water  on  an  empty  stomach,  is  advised  b;  Bosenheim.  In 
some  instances  rectal  feeding  may  have  to  be  nsed. 

For  pain  large  doses  of  alkalies  should  be  given,  of  vhich  the  light  mag- 
nesia and  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  the  best.  A  teaspoonful  of  either  or  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  may  be  given  after  food  and  when  required.  A  com- 
bination of  potassium  bromide  (gr.  zv,  1  gm.)  with  codein  (gr.  1/3,  0.03  gm.) 
or  atropine  (gr.  1/100,  0.00066  gm.)  is  sometimes  useful.  Chloroform  in 
small  doses  or  Hoffman's  anodyne  will  sometimes  allay  the  severe  pains.  The 
general  condition  should  receive  careful  attention,  and  in  many  cases  the  at- 
tacks recur  until  the  health  is  restored  by  change  of  air  with  the  prolonged 
use  of  arsenic.    If  there  is  aoEemia  iron  may  be  given  freely. 

There  are  forms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  occurring  in  women  who  are  often 
well  nourished  and  with  a  good  color,  yet  who  suffer — ^particularly  at  night — 
with  flatulency  and  abdominal  distress.  The  sleep  may  be  quiet  and  undis- 
turbed for  two  or  three  hours,  after  which  they  are  aroused,  with  painful 
sensations  in  the  abdomen  and  eructations.  The  appetite  and  digestion  may 
appear  to  be  uormaL  Constipation  is,  however,  usually  present.  In  many 
of  these  patients  the  condition  seems  rather  intestinal  and  the  distress  is  due 
to  the  accumulation  of  gases  and  reversed  peristalsis.  The  fats,  starches,  and 
sugars  should  be  restricted.  Some  of  these  cases  obtain  relief  from  thorough! 
irrigation  of  the  colon  at  bedtime.  The  state  of  the  nervous  system  should 
be  carefully  studied. 

In  all  forms  of  gastric  neurosis  special  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
constipation. 


G.   DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES 

L    DISEASES  or  THE  INTEBTINEB  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  DIABBH(EA 

CATARRHAL  ENTERITIS;  DIARRHCEA 

In  the  classification  of  catarrhal  enteritis  the  anatomical  divisions  of  the 
bowel  have  been  too  closely  followed,  and  a  duodenitis,  jejunitis,  ileitis,  typhli- 
tis, colitis,  and  proctitis  have  been  recognized ;  whereas  in  a  majority  of  cases 
the  entire  intestinal  tract,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  is  involved,  some- 
times the  small  most  intensely,  sometimes  the  large  bowel;  but  during  life 
it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  say  which  portion  is  specially  affected. 

Etiology. — The  causes  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary.  Among  the 
causes  of  primary  catarrhal  enteritis  are :  (a)  Improper  food,  one  of  the  most 
frequent,  especially  in  children,  in  whom  it  follows  overeating,  or  the  in- 
gestion of  unripe  fruit.  In  some  individuals  special  articles  of  diet  will 
always  produce  a  slight  diarrhcea,  which  may  not  be  due  to  a  catarrh  of  the 
mucosa,  but  to  increased  peristalsis  induced  by  the  offending  material.     (&) 
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Yarious  toxic  BubBtances.  Uany  of  the  organic  poisonB,  such  as  those  pro- 
duced in  the  decomposition  of  milk  and  articles  of  food,  excite  the  most 
intense  intestinal  catarrh.  Certain  inorganic  eubbtaiioes,  as  arsenic  and 
mercnry,  act  in  the  same  way.  (c)  Gastrogenoos  diarrhcea.  This  is  secondary 
to  the  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  stomach,  (d)  Changes  in  the 
weather.  A  fall  in  the  temperature  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees,  par- 
ticularly in  the  spring  or  autumn,  may  induce — how,  it  is  difficult  to  say — an 
acute  diarrhcea.  We  speak  of  this  as  a  catarrhal  process,  the  result  of  cold 
or  of  chill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diarrhreal  diseases  of  children  are  associ- 
ated in  a  very  special  way  with  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  months,  (e) 
Changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  intestinal  secretions.  We  know  too  little 
about  the  suecus  entencus  to  be  able  to  speak  of  influences  induced  by  change 
in  its  quantity  or  quality.  It  has  long  been  held  that  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  bile  poured  into  the  bowel  might  excite  a  diarrhoea;  hence  the 
term  bilious  diarrhcea,  so  frequently  used  by  the  older  writers.  Possibly  there 
are  conditions  in  which  an  excessive  amount  of  bile  is  poured  into  the  intes- 
tine, increasing  the  peristalsis,  and  hurrying  on  the  contents;  but  the  oppo- 
site state,  a  scanty  secretion,  by  favoring  the  natural  fermentative  processes, 
much  more  commonly  causes  an  intestinal  catarrh.  Absence  of  the  pancre- 
atic secretion  from  the  intestine  is  associated  in  certain  eases  with  a  fatty 
diarrhcea.  {/)  Nervous  influences.  Mental  states  may  profoundly  affect  the 
intestinal  canal.  These  probably  act  through  the  autonomic  system.  As  a 
result  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  peristalsis  is  increased.  These  influences 
should  not  properly  be  considered  under  catarrhal  processes,  as  they  result 
from  disturbed  peristalsis  and  are  usually  described  under  the  heading  nervous 
diarrkaa.  In  children  it  frequently  follows  fright.  It  is  common,  too,  in 
adults  as  a  result  of  emotional  disturbances.  Canstatt  mentions  a  surgeon 
who  always,  before  an  important  operation,  had  watery  diarrhcea.  In  hys- 
terical women  it  is  an  occasional  occurrence,  due  to  excitement,  or  a  chronic, 
protracted  diarrhoea,  which  may  last  for  months  or  years. 

Among  the  secondary  causes  of  intestinal  catarrh  may  be  mentioned :  (a) 
Infectious  diseases.  Dysentery,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  pycemia,  septicemia, 
tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia  are  occasionally  associated  with  intestinal  ca- 
tarrh. In  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  the  ulceration  is  in  part  responsible 
but  in  cholera  it  is  probably  a  direct  influence  of  the  bacilli  or  of  the  toxic 
materials  produced  by  them.  (6)  The  extension  of  inflammatory  processes 
from  adjacent  parts.  Thus,  in  peritonitis,  catarrhal  swelling  and  increased 
secretion  are  always  present  in  the  mucosa.  In  cases  of  invagination,  hernia, 
tuberculosis,  or  cancerous  ulceration  catarrhal  processes  are  common,  (c) 
Circulatory  disturbances  cause  a  catarrhal  enteritis,  usually  of  a  very  chronic 
character.  This  is  common  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  such  as  cirrhosis,  and  in 
chronic  affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs — all  conditions,  in  fact,  which  pro- 
duce engorgement  of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  portal  vessels,  {d)  In  the 
cachectic  conditions  in  cancer,  profound  ansmia,  Addison's  disease,  and 
nephritis  intestinal  catarrh  may  occur  as  a  terminal  event. 

Korhid  Anaton^. — It  is  rare  to  see  the  mucous  membrane  injected;  more 
commonly  it  is  pale  and  covered  with  mucus.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  small 
intestine  the  tips  of  the  valvulie  conniventes  may  be  deeply  injected.  Even  in 
extreme  grades  of  portal  obstruction  intense  hyperemia  is  not  often  seen. 
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The  entire  mucosa  may  be  Boftened  an^  infiltrated,  the  lining  epitheliiini 
swollen,  or  even  ehed,  and  appearing  as  large  flakes  among  the  intestinal 
contenta.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  post  mortem  change.  The  lymph  follicles  are 
alinost  always  swollen,  particularly  in  children.  The  Peyer's  patches  may 
be  prominent  and  the  solitary  follicles  may  stand  out  with  distinctness  and 
present  erosions,  the  so-called  follicular  iilcers.  This  ;nay  be  a  striking 
feature  in  the  intestine  in  all  forms  of  catarrhal  enteritis  in  children,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  intensity  of  the  diarrhosa.  When  the  process  is  more  chronic  the 
mucosa  is  firmer,  in  some  instances  tbiekened,  in  otjiers  distinctly  thinned,  and 
the  villi  and  follicles  present  a  slaty  pif^enfiatuin. 

Symptoms.— Acute  and  ehrqnlp  forms  may  be  recognized.  The  important 
symptom  of  both  is  diarrhiga,  whjch,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  t)ie  sole 
indication  of  tbis  condition.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  diarrhcea  is  in- 
variably caused  by,  or  associated  with,  catarrhal  pnteritis,  as  it  may  be  pro- 
duced by  nervons  and  other  influences.  It, is  probable  that  catarrh  of  the 
jejunum  may  exist  without  any  diarrhcea;  indeed,  it  is  common  to  find  post 
mortem  a  catarrhal  state  of  the  sipall  bo^cel  in  persons  nrho  have  not  ha4 
diarrhoBa  during  life.  The  stoiols  vary  estremely  in  character.  The  color 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  bi)p  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  they  may 
be  of  a  dark  or  blackish  brown,  or  of  a  tight  yellow,  or  even  of  a  ^ayish- 
wbite  tint.  The  consistence  is  usually  very  thin  and  watery,  but  in  some 
instances  the  stools  are  pultaceous  like  thin  gruel.  Portions  of  undigested 
food  can  often  be  seen  (lienteric  diarrhcea),  and  flakes  of  yellovish-browi^ 
mucus.  Microscopically  there  are  innumerable  micro-organisms,  epitheliuQ) 
and  mucous  cells,  crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  occasion- 
ally cbolestcrin  and  Obarcot's  crystals.  In  enteritis  there  is  unchanged  bile, 
the  stools  may  be  green,  cellulose  is  not  digested  and  the  mucus  is  intimately 
mixed  with  the  stool.  In  colitis  the  stool  is  usually  browner,  cellulose  id 
largely  digested  and  the  mucus  is  on  the  outside  of  the  feces  and  may  be  in 
large  masses. 

Pain  in  the  abdomen  is  usually  present  in  acute  enteritis,  ]urticuUrly 
when  due  to  food.  It  is  of  a  colicky  character,  and  when  the  colon  is  in- 
volved there  may  be  tenesmus.  More  or  leas  tympanites  eiists,  and  there 
are  gurgling  noises  due  to  the  rapid  passage  of  fluid  and  gas  from  one  part 
to  another.  In  the  very  acute  attacks  there  may  be  vomiting.  Fever  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  preBcnt,  but  there  may  be  a  slight  elevation  of  one  or  two  degrees. 
The  appetite  is  lost,  there  is  intense  thirst,  and  the  tongue  is  dry  and  coated. 
In  very  acute  cases,  when  the  quantity  of  fluid  lost  is  great  and  the  pain 
excessive,  there  may  be  collapse  symptoms.  The  number  of  evacuations 
varies  from  four  or  five  to  twenty  or  more  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  at- 
tack lasts  for  two  or  three  days,  or  may  be  prolonged  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Chronic  catarrh  may  follow  the  acute  form,  or  may  come  on  gradually  as 
an  independent  affection  or  as  a  sequence  of  obstruction  in  the  portal  circula- 
tion. It  ia  characterized  by  diarrhrea,  with  or  without  colic.  The  dejections 
vary;  when  the  small  bowel  is  chiefly  involved  the  diarrhcea  is  of  a  lienteric 
character,  and  when  the  colon  is  affected  the  stools  are  thm  and  mixed  with 
much  mucus.  A  special  form  of  mucous  diarrhoea  will  be  subsequently  de- 
scribed.    The  general  nutrition  in  these  chronic  cases  is  greatly  disturbed; 
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there  may  be  inucli  losa  of  desh  and  grefct  pallor.  The  patients  are  inclined  to 
suffer  from  depreEsion  or  hypochondriasiB. 

Cdrboht/dtaie  Indigestion. — This  may  involve  both  tlie  stomach  and  bow- 
els. The  main  symptom  is  distention  from  gas.  The  stools  are  acid  and 
contain  much  undigested  starch.  If  there  is  moch  fermentation  the  stools 
in  addition  are  mushy  and  Contain  bubbles  of  gas.  The  result  of  a  protein- 
fat  diet  is  an  important  point  in  the  diagnosis. 

DiagaOBifl. — It  is  importailt,  iii  the  fit-st  place,  to  determine,  if  possible, 
vrhether  the  large  or  small  bowel  is  chiefly  aSected.  In  catarrh  of  the  small 
bowel  the  diarfhixa  is  less  marked,  the  pains  are  of  a  colicky  character,  bor- 
borygmi  are  not  so  frequent,  the  fceces  usually  contain  portions  of  food, 
and  are  more  yello*ish-gre^n  of  grayish-yellow  and  floceuleht  and  do  not  con- 
tain, much  mucus.  When  the  large  intestine  is  at  fault  there  inay  be  no  pain 
whatever,  as  iii  the  catarrh  of  the  large  intestine  associated  with  tubercu- 
losis and  nephritis.  When  present,  the  pains  are  most  intense,  and,  if  the 
lower  portion  of  the  bowel  is  involved,  there  may  be  marked  tenesmus.  The 
stools  have  a  uniform  soupy  consistence ;  they  are  grayish  in  color  and  granu- 
lar throughout,  with  here  and  there  flakes  of  mucus,  or  they  may  contain 
very  large  quantities  of  mucus. 

Duodenitis  is  usually  associated  with  acute  gastritis  and,  if  the  process 
extends  into  the  bile-duct,  with  jaundice.  The  study  of  the  duodenal  con- 
tents aids  in  the  diagnosis.  Neither  jejunitis  nor  ileitis  can  be  separated 
from  general  intestinal  catarrh. 

Hie  Cceliao  Affection. — Under  this  heading  Gee  described  an  intestinal 
disorder,  most  common  in  children  between  the  ages  of  one  and  five,  character- 
ized by  the  occurrence  of  pale,  loose  stools,  not  unlike  gruel  or  oatmeal  por- 
ridge. They  are  bulky,  not  watery,  yeasty,  frothy,  and  extremely  offensive. 
The  affection  has  received  various  names,  such  as  diarrliaa,  alba  or  diarrhcea 
ckylosa.  It  is  not  associated  with  tuberculosis  or  other  hereditary  disease.  It 
begins  insidiously  and  there  are  progressive  wasting,  weakness,  and  pallor. 
The  belly  becomes  doughy  and  inelastic.  There  is  often  flatulency.  Fever  is 
usually  absent.  The  disease  is  lingering  and  a  fatal  termination  is  common. 
So  far  nothing  is  known  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Ulceration  of  the 
intestines  has  been  met  with,  but  it  is  not  constant. 

Sprue  or  Pailosit— It  is  difficult  to  decide  where  this  disease  should  be 
placed.  Various  theories  of  etiology  are  held— disease  of  the  pancreas,  bac- 
terial, infection  by  a  mould  (Monilia),  or  a  fat  deficiency  disease.  It  occurs 
especially  in  the  tropics  {India,  China  and  Java)  but  is  not  infrequent  in  the 
United  States,  a  point  which  Wood  has  emphasized. 

The  chief  features  are:  (1)  Diarrheal.  The  stools  are  very  large,  acid, 
light  in  color  and  contain  a  large  amount  of  fat  It  is  a  fatty  diarrhcea,  with- 
out pain  or  tenesmus,  and  the  stools  are  like  those  of  pancreatic  insufficiency. 
The  stools  are  usually  passed  between  midnight  and  10  a.  m.  The  loss  of 
fat  may  vary  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  There  is  also  marked  nitrogen  loss  in 
the  stools.  (3)  Tongue.  This  may  be  inflamed  and  show  eroded  patches 
or  superficial  cracks.  (3)  Anemia,  't'he  color  index  may  be  high  and  the 
picture  resemble  that  of  pernicious  ansemia.  (4)  The  disease  is  chronic  and 
remissions  are  common.     There  is  often  marked  emaciation.     The  diagnosis 
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from  pellagra  has  given  difficulty  but  the  study  of  the  stooU  should  prevent 
this. 

In  treatment,  absolute  rest  in  bed,  a  diet  of  finely  chopped  beef,  cooked 
lightly  and  given  four  times  a  day,  and  at  least  four  pints  of  hot  water, 
have  been  foiind  useful.  The  giving  of  pancreatic  ferments  and  the  use  of 
autogenous  streptococcus  vaccine  should  be  tried. 

DIPHTHEROID  OR  CROUPOUS  ENTERITIS 

A  croupous  or  diphtheroid  inflammation  of  the  mucosa  of  the  small  and 
large  intestines  occurs  (a)  most  frequently  as  a  secondary  process  in  the 
infectious  diseases — pneumonia,  pyiemia  in  its  various  forms,  and  typhoid 
fever;  (b)  as  a  terminal  process  in  many  chronic  affections,  such  as  nephritis, 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  cancer;  and  (c)  ttB  an  effect  of  certain  poisons — 
mercury,  lead,  and  arsenic.  The  ulcerative  colitis  of  chronic  disease  may  ba 
only  a  terminal  event  in  these  diphtheroid  processes. 

There  are  three  different  anatomical  pictures.  In  one  group  of  cases  the 
mucosa  presents  on  the  top  of  the  folds  a  thin  grayish-yellov  diphtheroid 
exudate  situated  upon  a  deeply  congested  base.  In  some  cases  all  grades  may 
be  seen  between  the  thinnest  film  of  superficial  necrosis  and  involvement  of 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucosa.  In  the  colon  similar  transversely  ar- 
ranged areas  of  necrosis  are  seen  situated  upon  hypereemic  patches,  and  it 
may  be  here  much  more  extensive  and  involve  a  large  portion  of  the  membrane. 
There  may  be  most  extensive  inflammation  without  any  involvement  of  the 
solitary  follicles  of  the  large  or  small  bowel. 

In  a  second  group  the  membrane  has  rather  a  croupous  character.  It  Is 
grayish-white  in  color,  more  flake-like  and  extensive,  limited,  perhaps,  to 
the  ciecum  or  to  a  portion  of  the  colon ;  thus,  in  pneumonia  this  flaky  adher- 
ent false  membrane  may  be  found  sometimes  forming  patches  1  to  2  cm.  in 
diameter,  in  form  not  unlike  rupia  crusts. 

In  a  third  group  the  affection  is  really  a  follicular  enteritis,  involving 
the  solitary  glands,  which  are  swollen  and  capped  with  an  area  of  diphtheroid 
necrosis  or  are  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  Follicular  ulcers  are  common  in 
this  form.  The  disease  may  run  its  course  without  any  symptoms,  and  the 
condition  is  unexpectedly  met  with  post  mortem.  In  other  instances  there 
are  diarrhoea,  pain,  but  not  often  tenesmus  or  the  passage  of  blood-stained 
mucus.  In  the  toxic  cases  the  intestinal  symptoms  may  be  very  marked,  but 
in  the  terminal  colitis  of  the  fevers  and  of  constitutional  aflectioDS  the  symp- 
toms are  often  trifling. 

PHLEGMONOUS  ENTERITIS 

As  an  independent  affection  this  is  excessively  rare,  even  less  frequent 
than  its  counterpart  in  the  stomach.  It  is  seen  occasionally  in  connection 
with  intussusception,  strangulated  hernia,  and  chronic  obstruction.  Apart 
froiu  these  conditions  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  duodenum,  and  leads 
to  suppuration  in  the  submucosa  and  abscess  formation.  Except  when  asso- 
ciated with  hernia  oi  intussusception  the  affection  can  not  be  diagnosed.  Tb* 
symptoms  usually  resemble  those  of  peritonitis, 
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x^jCbrativb  enteritis 

Id  addition  to  the  specific  olcera  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  tjrphoid 
fever,  the  following  forms  of  ulceration  occur  in  the  bowels : 

Follionlar  THoeration. — As  mentioned,  this  is  very  common  in  the  diar- 
rhoeal  diBeases  of  children,  and  also  in  the  secondary  or  teqninal  inflamma- 
tions in  many  fevers  and  constitutional  disorders.  The  ulcers  are  small, 
punched  oat,  with  sharply  cut  edges,  and  are  usually  limited  to  the  follicles. 
With  this  form  may  he  placed  the  catarrhal  ulcers  of  some  writers. 

Stercoral  nloen,  which  occur  in  long-standing  cases  of  constipation.  Very 
remarkable  indeed  are  the  cases  in  which  the  saeculi  of  the  colon  become 
filled  with  rounded  small  scybala,  some  of  which  produce  distinct  ulcers  in 
the  mucous  memhrane.  The  ifscal  masses  may  have  lime  salts  deposited  in 
them,  and  thus  form  little  enteroliUis. 

Simple  moeratiTe  CoUtia. — Apart  from  dysentery  of  the  Shiga  type,  the 
amcebic  and  terminal  forms,  there  is  a  variety  of  ulcerative  colitis,  some- 
times of  great  severity,  not  unconunon  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  disease  of  adults,  of  unknown  origin.  The  sexes  are  equally  affected ; 
of  177  cases  collected  by  Eric  Smith,  89  were  in  males.  Some  patients  have 
had  previous  bowel  trouble;  sometimes  there  have  been  intermittent  attacks 
of  diarrhoea  and  constipation.  Post  mortem,  the  colon  is  dilated,  often  witb- 
oat  hypertrophied  walls;  the  ulceration,  as  a  rule,  limited  to  it  and  very  ex- 
tensive, the  ulcers  ranging  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  targe  areas,  with  in- 
filtrated, rarely  undermined,  edges.  The  Shiga  bacillus  is  not  present; 
colon  bacilli  are  found  but  no  one  organism  has  apparently  any  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  disease. 

When  established,  the  main  features  are : 

(a)  Diarrhoea:  the  motions  very  frequent  in  the  day,  up  to  30  or  30,  usu- 
ally small,  bile-stained,  with  mucne,  pus,  and  blood,  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
motion  or  separate.  There  may  be  clotted  lumps  of  blood,  or  the  blood  is 
uniformly  mixed,  and  the  motions  look  like  anchovy  sauce.  The  pain,  while 
severe,  is  usually  diffuse,  abdominal,  and-  colicky,  and,  not  so  frequently,  in 
the  rectnnL     Uany  of  the  motions  pass  without  pain. 

(b)  Fever,  which  occurs  in  the  majority  of  the  cases,  though  severe 
forms  may  be  free  throughout. 

(c)  Wasting,  debility,  and  progressive  anemia. 

((f)  With  the  proctoscope  the  mucous  membrane  is  seen  to  be  red  and 
«edematons.    Later  the  oedema  subsides  and  ulceration  appears. 

The  disease  may  run  a  very  acute  course,  but  most  frequently  it  is  chronic, 
lasting  from  eight  weeks  to  three  or  four  months.  Transient  improvement 
may  follow,  and  a  relapse.  Death  is  most  commonly  from  exhaustion,  occa- 
sionally from  hsemoirhage,  and  in  a  few  instances  from  perforation. 

THoeration  from  External  Perforation. — This  may  result  from  the  ero- 
sion of  new  growths  or,  more  commonly,  from  localized  peritonitis  with  ab- 
scess formation  and  perforation  of  the  bowel  This  is  met  with  most  fre- 
quently in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  but  it  may  occur  in  the  abscess  which 
follows  perforation  of  the  appendix  or  suppurative  or  gangrenous  pancreatitis. 
Fatal  hsemorrhage  may  result  from  the  perforation. 
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Caaoeross  moen. — In  very  rare  instanccB  of  multiple  cftncer  or  sar- 
coma the  submucous  nodules  break  down  and  ulcerate.  In  one  case  the  ileum 
contained  eight  or  ten  sarcomatous  ulcere  secondary  to  an  extensive  sarcoma 
in  the  neighborhood  ol  the  shoulder-joint. 

Solitary  ITloer. — Occaeionally  a  solitary  ulcer  is  met  with  in  the  cseeum  or 
colon,  which  may  lead  to  perforation.  Two  instances  of  ulcer  of  the  cseeum, 
both  with  perforation,  have  come  under  our  observation,  and  in  one  instance 
a  simple  ulcer  of  the  colon  perforated  and  led  to  fatal  peritonitis. 

Siagnoiu  of  Intutioal  TTIcen. — As  a  rule,  diarrhcea  is  present  in  all 
cases,  hut  exceptionally  there  may  be  extensive  ulceration,  particularly  in  the 
small  bowel,  without  diarrhcea.  Very  limited  ulceration  in  the  colon  may 
be  associated  with  frequent  stools.  The  character  of  the  dejections  is  of  great 
importance.  Pus,  shreds  of  tissue,  and  blood  are  tha  most  valuable  indica- 
tions. Pus  occurs  most  frequently  in  connection  with  ulcers  in  the  large 
intestine,  but  when  the  bowel  alone  is  involved  the  amount  is  rarely  great, 
and  the  passage  of  any  quantity  of  pure  pus  is  an  indication  that  it  has  come 
from  without,  most  commonly  from  the  rupture  of  a  pericecal  abscess,  or 
in  women  of  an  abscess  of  the  broad  ligament.  Pus  may  also  be  present  in 
cancer  of  the  bowel  or  it  may  be  due  to  local  disease  in  the  rectum.  A 
purulent  mucus  may  be  present  in  the  stools  in  cases  of  ulcer,  hut  it  has  not 
the  same  diagnostic  value.  The  swollen,  sago-like  masses  of  mucus  which 
are  believed  by  some  to  indicate  follicular  ulceration  are  met  with  also  in 
mucous  colitis.  Hamorrhage  is  an  important  and  valuable  symptom  of  ulcer 
in  the  bowel,  particularly  if  profuse.  It  occurs  tinder  so  many  conditions 
that  taken  alone  it  may  not  be  specially  significant,  but  with  other  coexist- 
ing circumstances  it  may  be  the  moat  important  indication  of  all. 

Fragments  of  tissue  are  occasionally  found  in  the  stools  in  ulcer,  particu- 
larly in  the  extensive  and  rapid  sloughing  in  dysenteric  processes.  .Definite 
portions  of  mucosa,  shreds  of  connective  tissue,  and  even  bits  of  the  muscu- 
lar coat  may  be  found.  Pain  occurs  in  many  cases,  either  of  a  diffuse,  colicky 
character,  or  sometimes,  in  the  ulcer  of  the  colon,  very  limited  and  veil 
defined.  Examination  by  means  of  tubes  should  always  be  done,  as  by 
them  ulcers  in  the  lower  bowel  may  be  viewed  directly. 

Perforation  is  an  accident  liable  to  happen  when  the  ulcer  extends  deeply. 
In  the  small  bowel  it  leads  to  a  localized  or  general  peritonitis.  In  the  lar^ 
intestine,  too,  a  fatal  peritonitis  may  result,  or,  if  perforation  takes  place  in 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  ascending  or  descending  colon,  the  production  of  a 
large  abscess  cavity  in  tlie  retro-peritoneum. 

Treatment  of  the  Previous  Conditions 
Acute  Dyqieptic  Diarrhaea. — The  patient  should  be  in  bed  and  in  acute 
cases  no  food  should  be  allowed  for  twenty-^our  hours.  If  there  is  vomiting 
the  stomach  should  be  washed  with  an  alkaline  solution.  If  the  attack  has 
followed  the  eating  of  large  quantities  of  indigestible  material,  castor  oil  or 
calomel  is  advisable,  but  is  not  necessary  if  tfie  patient  has  been  freely  purged. 
If  the  pain  is  severe,  20  drops  (1.3  c.  c.)  of  laudanum  and  a  drachm  (4  c.  c) 
of  spirit  of  chloroform  may  be  given,  or,  if  the  colic  is  very  intense,  a  hypo- 
dermic of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  (0.016  gm.)  of  morphia.     It  is  not  well  to 
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check  the  diarrhcea  unless  it  ia  profuse,  as  it  usually  stop^  gpontaneotisly 
within  forty-eight  hours.  If  persistent,  the  aromatic  chalk  powder  or  large 
doses  of  bismuth  (30  to  40  grains,  2  gm.)  may  be  given.  A  email  enema  of 
starch  (2  ounces,  60  c.  c),  with  20  drops  (1.3  c.  c.)  of  laudanum,  every  bIz 
hours,  is  a  most  valuable  remedy.  The  diet  should  be  increased  very  gradu- 
ally during  convalescence. 

Cbfonic  diarrhffift,  including  chronic  catarrh  and  ulcorative  enteritis.  It 
is' important,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cauSe  and  whether 
ulceration  is  present  or  not.  So  much  in  treatment  depends  upon  the  careful 
examination  of  the  stools — as  to  the  amount  of  mucus,  the  presence  of  pas, 
the  occurrence  of  parasites,  and,  above  all,  the  state  of  digestion  of  the  food — 
that  the  practitioner  should  pay  special  attention  to  them.  Itfany  patients 
simply  require  rest  in  bed  and  a  restricted  diet.  Chronic  diarrhoea  of  many 
months'  or  even  of  several  years*  duration  may  be  sometimes  cured  by  strict 
confinement  to  bed  and  a  diet  of  boiled  milk  and  albumen  water. 

The  gastrogenous  diarrheal  may  be  promptly  relieved  by  giving  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid  in  full  doses.  Calcium  lactate  (gr.  zt,  1  gm.)  and  pancreatin 
are  also  useful. 

In  that  form  in  which  immediately  after  eating  there  is  a  tendency  to 
loose  evacuations  it  may  be  that  some  one  article  of  diet  is  at  fault.  The 
patient  should  rest  for  an  hour  or  more  after  meals.  Sometimes  this  alone 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  diarrhoea.  Arsenic  in  moderate 
doses  taken  at  the  end  of  the  meal  is  sometimes  helpful.  In  those  forms 
which  depend  upon  abnormal  conditions  in  the  small  intestine,  bismuth  is 
indicated.  It  must  be  given  iU  large  doses — from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  (3 
to  i  gm.)  three  times  a  day.  The  smaller  doses  are  of  little  use.  Balol  and 
the  dalicylate  of  bismuth  may  be  tried. 

In  the  form  due  to  carbohydrate  indigestion,  the  carbohydrate  should  be 
greatly  reduced  or  a  protein-fat  diet  given.  If  the  diarrhcea  lessens,  vege- 
tables with  a  low  carbohydrate  content  (see  page  433)  should  be  added 
gradually. 

An  extremely  obstinate  and  intractable  form  is  the  diarrhcea  of  hysterical 
and  nervous  women.  A  systematic  rest  cure  will  be  found  most  advantageous, 
and  if  a  milk  diet  ie  not  well  borne  the  patient  may  be  fed  on  egg  albumen. 
The  condition  seems  to  be  associated  in  some  cases  with  increased  peristalsis, 
and  in  such  the  bromides  may  do  good,  or  preparations  of  opium  may  be 
necessary.  There  are  instances  which  prove  most  obstinate  and  resist  alt 
forms  of  treatment,  and  the  patient  may  be  greatly  reduced.  A  change  of 
air  and  surroundings  may  do  more  than  medicines. 

In  a  large  group  of  the  chronic  diarrhceas  the  mischief  is  seated  in  the 
colon  and  is  due  to  ulceration.  Medicines  by  the  mouth  are  here  of  little 
value.  The  stools  should  be  carefully  watched  and  a  diet  arranged  which 
shall  leave  the  smallest  possible  residue.  Boiled  or  peptonized  milk  may  be 
given,  hut  the  stools  should  be  examined  to  see  whether  there  is  an  excess  of 
food  or  of  curds.  Meat  is,  as  a  rule,  badly  home  in  these  cases.  The  diar- 
rhcea is  best  treated  by  enemata.  The  starch  and  laudanum  should  be  tried, 
but  when  ulceration  is  present  it  is  better  to  use  astringent,  injections.  Prom 
2  to  4  pints  of  warm  water,  containing  from  half  a  dram  to  &  dram  (2  to  4 
gm.)  of  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  used.    In  the  chronic  diarrhoea  which  fol- 
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lows  dysentery  this  is  particularly  advantageous.  In  giving  large  injections 
the  patient  should^  be  in  the  dorsal  position,  with  the  hips  elevated,  and  it 
is  beat  to  allow  the  injection  to  flow  in  gradually  from  a  siphon  bag.  In  this 
way  the  entire  colon  can  be  irrigated  and  the  patient  can  retain  the  injection 
for  some  time.  The  silver  injections  may  be  very  painful,  but  they  are  in- 
valuable in  all  forms  of  ulcerative  colitis.  Acetate  of  lead,  boracic  acid, 
sulphate  of  copper,  suphate  of  zinc,  and  salicylic  acid  may  be  used  in  1  per 
cent.  Bolutiona.  Any  ulcers  which  can  be  reached  should  be  treated  by  local 
applications,  of  which  the  silver  salts  are  particularly  useful.  In  obstinate 
cases  appendicostomy  or  ceecostomy  should  be  done  and  the  bowel  irrigated 
through  the  opening. 

In  the  inteBEe  forms  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  in  adults  associated  with  constant 
vomiting  and  frequent  watery  dischargee  the  patient  should  be  given  at  once  a 
hypodermic  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  (O.DIG  gm.)  of  morphia,  which  should  be 
repeated  in  an  hour  if  the  pains  return  or  the  purging  persists.  This  gives 
prompt  relief,  and  is  often  the  only  medicine  needed  in  the  attack.  The 
patient  should  be  given  stimulants,  and,  when  the  vomiting  is  allayed  by 
suitable  remedies,  small  quantities  of  milk  and  lime  water. 


n.    DIASBHCEAL  DISEASES  IN  CHILDREN 

Children  are  particularly  susceptible  to  disorders  of  the  alimentary  tract.' 
Although  several  forms  are  recognized,  they  so  often  merge  the  one  into  the 
other  that  a  sharp  differentiation  is  impossible. 

Oeneml  Etiology. — Certain  factors  predispose  to  diarrhoea.  Age. — The 
largest  number  of  cases  occur  just  after  the  nursing  period ;  the  highest  mor- 
tality is  in  the  second  half  of  the  iirst  year,  when  this  period  falls  in  the  hot 
weather;  hence  the  dread  of  the  "second  summer." 

Diet. — Diarrhoea  is  moat  frequent  in  artificially  fed  babies.  Of  1,943 
fatal  cases  collected  by  Holt,  only  3  per  cent,  were  breast-fed.  The  agitation 
for  pure  milk  in  the  large  cities  has  decreased  materially  the  number  of  diar- 
rhoea cases  among  bottle-fed  infants. 

Among  the  poor  the  bowel  complaint  comes  with  artiBcial  feeding,  and  is 
due  either  to  milk  ill-suited  in  quantity  or  poor  in  quality,  or  to  indigestible 
articles  of  diet.  Many  of  the  fatal  cases  have  been  fed  upon  condensed  milk. 
In  some  cases  the  absorption  of  partially  digested  food  protein  may  be  re- 
sponsible, 01  protein  from  bacteria  in  the  milk. 

Temperatukb. — The  relation  ot  the  atmospheric  temperature  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  in  children  has  long  been  recognized.  The  mortality 
curve  begins  to  rise  in  May,  increases  in  June,  reaching  the  maximum  in 
July,  and  gradually  sinks  through  August  and  September,  The  maximum 
corresponds  closely  with  the  highest  mean  temperature,  yet  we  can  not  re- 
gard the  heat  itself  as  the  direct  agent,  but  only  as  oue  of  several  factors. 
Thus  the  mean  temperature  of  June  is  only  four  or  five  degrees  lower  than 
that  of  July,  and  yet  the  mortality  is  not  more  than  one-third.  Seibert, 
who  analyzed  the  mortality  and  the  temperature  month  by  month  in  New 
York  for  ten  years,  fails  to  find  a  constant  relation  between  the  degrees  of 
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he&t  and  the  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea.    Neither  barometric  pressure 
nor  humidity  appears  to  have  any  influence. 

BAciEBioway. — The  discovery  by  Duvall  and  Bassett  of  a  bacillus  appar- 
ently identical  vith  the  Shiga  bacillns  in  the  dejecta  of  children  suffering 
from  snnuner  diarrhoea  awakened  renewed  interest  in  the  relation  of  bacteria 
to  these  disorders  in  children.  The  Rockefeller  Institute  research  showed  that 
this  organism  was  present  in  a  large  number  of  cases  of  so-called  "summer 
diarrhcea."  The  studies  of  Martini  and  Lentz,  Flexner,  Hiss,  Farke,  and 
others  indicate  that  there  is  a  group  of  closely  allied  forms  of  bacilli  differing 
slightly  from  the  original  Shiga  bacillus  in  their  action  on  certain  sugars 
and  in  agglutinating  properties.  The  type  of  organisms  most  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  the  diarrhceas  of  children  belongs  to  the  so-called  "acid  type,"  and, 
unlike  the  Shiga  cultures,  ferments  mannite  with  acid  production. 

The  causal  connection  of  this  group  of  bacteria  with  all  the  diarrhceal 
diseases  of  children  has  not  been  proved.  In  the  hands  of  some  workers  they 
have  been  found  in  the  fieces  of  a  large  proportion  of  alt  cases  examined, 
and  also  less  frequently  in  the  sporadic  diarrhoeas  occurring  throughout  the  ' 
year.  These  organisms  are  often  found  in  comparatively  small  numberSj 
and  are  more  easily  isolated  from  mucus  or  blood-stained  stools.  They  occur 
in  the  acute  primary  intestinal  infection  in  children,  in  subacute  infection 
without  previous  symptoms  coincident  with  or  following  other  acute  dis- 
eases such  as  measles,  pneumonia,  etc.,  and  in  the  terminal  intestinal  infec- 
tion following  malnutrition  or  marasmus.  They  have  been  found  in  breast- 
fed infants  as  well  as  bottle-babies. 

The  mode  of  entrance  of  the  organism  has  not  been  determined.  Simul- 
taneous outbreaks  of  many  cases  in  remote  parte  of  a  community  where  there 
can  be  no  common  milk  supply,  and  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  'breast-  and 
condensed-milk-fed  babies,  indicate  that  cow's  milk  is  not  the  only  conveyor 
of  the  infection,  and  point  to  some  common  cause,  possibly  to  the'water,  as 
a  means  of  contamination. 

The  importance  of  other  organisms  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  observa- 
tions of  Escherich  showed  the  remarkable  simplicity  of  bacterial  flora  in  the 
intestines  of  healthy  milk-fed  children,  Bacterium  lactis  aerogenes  being  pres- 
ent in  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowel  and  Bacterium  coli  commune  in  the 
lower  bowel,  each  almost  in  pure  culture. 

When  diarrhoea  is  set  up  the  number  and  varieties  of  bacteria  are  greatly 
increased,  although  heretofore  no  forms  had  been  found  to  bear  a  constant 
or  Bpeciflc  relationship  to  the  diarrhceal  faaces.  Certain  diarrhoeas  in  chil- 
dren are  apparently  induced  by  the  lactic  acid  organisms  in  milk,  others  by 
colon  or  proteus  badJli,  and  others,  again,  by  the  pyogenic  cocci  and  other 
forms;  all  these  bacteria  may  be  associated  with  the  dysentery  bacilli.  There 
is  considerable  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  destructive  lesions  of  the 
intestines  may  be  produced  by  the  Streptococcus  pyogenes  after  an  initial  in- 
fection with  a  member  of  the  dysentery  group. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  mild  cases  there  may  be  only  a  slight  catarrhal 
swelling  of  the  mucosa  of  both  small  and  large  bowel,  with  enlargement  of 
the  lymph  follicles.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  irregularly  congested; 
often  this  is  most  marked  at  the  summit  of  the  folds.  The  submucosa  is 
usually  infiltrated  with  serum  and  small  round  cells.    In  more  severe  cases 
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ulceration  may  Iftke  place.  The  logs  of  gubstance  begins,  usually,  in  the 
mucosa,  over  swollen  lymph  follicles.  About  the  ulcer  there  is  a  more  or  less 
distinctly  marked  inflammatory  zodc.  The  destruction  of  the  tissue  is  lim- 
ited to  the  region  of  the  follicles  and  becomes  progressive  By  the  union  of 
several  adjoining  ulcers.  This  process  is  usually  coDfined  to  the  lower  bowel, 
and  may  be  so  extensive  as  to  leave  only  ribbons  of  intact  mucosa.  The  ulcers 
never  perforate.  Barely  there  is  a  croupous  or  pseudo-membrauous  enteritis 
aSecting  the  lower  ileum,  colon,  and  rectum.  The  constant  features  are 
the  increased  secretion  of  mucus  and  the  lymphoid  hyperplasia.  The  mesen- 
teric glands  are  enlarged. 

The  changes  in  the  other  organs  are  neither  numerous  nor  characteristic. 
Brpncho-pneumonia  occurs  in  many  chees.  The  liver  is  often  fatty,  the  spleen 
may  be  swollen.  Brain  lesions  are  rare;  the  membranes  and  substance  are 
often  anaemic,  but  meningitis  or  thrombosis  is  very  uncommon. 

CUnioal  Fonu. — Acute  Intestikal  Indigestion. — This  form  occurs  in 
children  of  all  ages,  and  is  associated  with  improper  food.  The  symptoms 
often  begin  abruptly  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  or,  especially  in  stronger 
children,  several  hours  or  a  day  or  two  after  the  disturbing  diet  The  local 
symptoms  are  colicky  pains,  moderate  tympanites,  and  diarrhoea.  The  stools 
are  four  to  ten  in  twenty-four  hours;  at  first  fsecal,  then  fluid,  with  more 
or  leas  mucus  and  particles  from  undigested  material.  There  is  no  blood. 
The  usual  intestinal  bacteria  are  found.  Occasionally,  when  there  is  mucuii, 
dysentery  bacilli  are  present.  There  is  always  fever.  It  is  rarely  very  high, 
and  never  continues.  The  pulse  may  be  rapid  and  the  prostration  marked  in 
very  young  or  veak  children.  These  symptoms  usually  subside  shortly  after 
the  emptying  of  the  bowel. 

In  weakened  infants,  or  when  the  treatment  has  been  delayed  or  the  diet 
remains  unchanged,  this  disturbance  may  lead  to  more  serious  conditions. 
Attacks  of  intestinal  indigestion  tend  to  recur. 

Fermentative  Diahbh(ea. — This  form  is  characterized  by  more  severe 
constitutional  symptoms.  It  niay  begin  after  an  intestinal  indigestion  of  sev- 
eral days  in  which  the  stools  are  fluid  and  offensive,  and  contain  undigested 
food  and  curds.  In  other  cases  the  disease  sets  in  abruptly  with  vomiting, 
griping  pains,  and  fever,  which  may  rapidly  reach  104''-105°  F. 

Nervous  symptoms  are  usually  prominent.  The  child  is  irritable  and  sleeps 
poorly.  Convulsions  may  usher  m  the  acute  symptoms  or  occur  later.  An  in- 
creasing drowsiness,  ending  in  coma,  has  been  noted  in  many  cases.  The 
stools,  which  vary  from  four  to  twenty  in  twenty-four  hours,  soon  lose 
their  fsecal  character  and  become  fluid.  Luter  they  consist  largely  of  green  or 
trapslucent  mucus.  An  occasional  fleck  of  blood  is  noticed  in  the  mucus,  but 
this  is  never  present  in  large  amounts.  IkficroiJcopically,  besides  the  food  resi- 
due and  mucous  strands  are  a  moderate  numbtr  of  leucocytes  and  red  blood- 
corpuscles.    Epithelial  cells  are  found  with  numerous  bacteria. 

The  acute  symptoms  generally  pass  away  in  a  few  days  with  judicious 
treatment.  Belapses  are  frequent,  following  any  indiscretion.  The  attack 
may  be  the  beginning  of  severe  ileo-colitis.  These  gastro-intestinal  intoxica- 
tions are  largely  confined  to  the  summer  months  and  form  an  important  group 
of  the  summer  diarrhoeas  of  children. 

Choi^ba.  Infantcm. — This  term  should  be  reserved  for  the  fulminating 
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fonh  of  gastro-intestiiial  intoxication.  The  typical  cases  are  rare  ftnd  tottd 
only  a  very  small  propbrtion  of  the  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  infants.  The  disease 
sets  in  with  vomiting,  which  is  incessant  and  is  excited  by  an  attempt  to  t4k^ 
food  or  drink.  The  stools  are  profuse  arid  frequent;  at  first  fffical  iri  thardctef, 
brown  Or  yellow  in  color,  and  finally  thin,  serous,  and  watery.  The  stools 
first  passed  are  very  offensive;  subsequently  they  are  odorless.  The  thinj 
6erou9  stools  are  alkaline.  There  is  fever,  but  the  asillary  temperature  may 
register  three  or  more  degrees  below  that  of  the  rectum.  From  ttie  outset  there 
is  marked  prostration;  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  features  pinched,  the  fon- 
tanelles  depressed,  and  the  skin  has  a  peculiar  ashy  pallor.  At  first  restless 
and  excited,  the  child  subsequently  becomes  heavy,  dull,  and  listless.  The 
tongue  is  coated  at  the  onset,  but  subsequently  becomes  red  and  dry.  As  in 
all  choleraic  conditions;  the  thirst  is  insatiable;  the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble, 
and  toward  the  end  becoines  irregular  and  iinperceptible.  Death  ihay  occiir 
within  twenty-four  hours,  with  symptoms  of  collapse  and  great  elevation  of 
the  internal  temperature.  Before  the  end  the  diarrhcea  and  vomiting  may 
cease.  In  other  instances  the  intense  symptoms  subside,  but  the  child  retnains 
torpid  and  semi-comatose,  with  fingers  clutched,  and  there  may  be  convul- 
sions. The  head  inay  be  retracted  and  the  respirations  interrupted,  irregiilar, 
and  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type.  The  child  may  remain  in  this  condition  for 
some  days  without  any  signs  of  improvement.  It  was  to  this  group  of  Syinp- 
toms  in  infantile  diarrhcea  that  Marshall  Hall  gave  the  term  "hydrencepha- 
loid,"  or  spurious  hydrocephalus.  As  a  rule,  no  changes  in  the  brain  or  other 
organs  are  found.  The  condition  of  sclerema  is  described  as  a  sequel  of  cholera 
infantum.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  becomes  hard  and  firm,  and  the 
appearance  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  half-frozen  cadaver. 

Ko  constant  organism  has  been  found  in  these  cases.  Baginsky  considers 
the  disease  the  result  of  the  action  on  the  system  of  the  poisonous  products 
of  decomposition  encouraged  by  the  various  bactetia  present — a  Fiiulniss  dis- 
ease. The  clinical  picture  is  that  produced  by  an  acute  bacterial  infection,  as 
in  Asiatic  cholera. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  readily  made.  There  is  no  other  intestinal  ■ 
afEection  in  children  for  which  it  can  be  mistaken.  The  constant  vomiting, 
the  frequent  watery  discharges,  the  collapse  symptoms,  and  the  elevated  tem- 
perature make  an  unmistakable  clinical  picture.  The  outlook  in  the  majority 
of  eases  is  bad,  particularly  in  children  artificially  fed.  Hyperpyrexia,  ex- 
treme collapse,  and  incessant  vomiting  are  the  most  serious  symptoms. 

Ileo-colitis  (ETrderO'CoKtis,  Tnfxmimatory  Diarrhim). — In  this  form 
there  is  evidence  of  an  inflammatory  alteration  of  the  intestinal  wall,  usually 
of  the  lower  ileum  and  large  intestine.  Several  sub-varieties  are  recognized  ac- 
corditig  to  the  nature  and  site  of  the  lesions.  Many  of  the  cases  are  grafted 
on  the  simple  forms  above  described.  The  mucous  discharges  continue,  mingled 
with  food  residue  and  often  streaked  with  blood.  Pus  cells  are  numerous 
under  the  microscope.  The  temperature  remains  elevated  or  may  be  remit- 
tent. Aftet  tfro  or  three  weeks  the  symptoms  gradually  subside,  the  stools 
become  fewer  in  number,  and  the  fscal  character  returns. 

In  other  instances  the  severe  involvement  of  the  intestines  seems  evident 
within  a  few  hours  of  the  onset,  with  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  ahd  fevep. 
Blood  and  pus  may  be  present  in  nearly  every  stool.    Tenesmus  is  frequent 
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and  prolapeuB  ani  is  not  uncommon.  In  severe  attacks  the  prostration  is 
marked,  the  tongue  is  dry,  the  mouth  covered  with  sordes,  and  death  may 
ensue  in  a  few  days  from  profound  sepsis,  or  the  patient  may  continue  des- 
perately ill  for  weeks  and  gradually  recover  or  die  from  asthenia. 

Ramorrhage  of  Urge  amount  is  extremely  rare.  The  appearance  of  bright 
red  stains  on  the  napkin  indicates,  usually,  ulceration  of  the  lower  bowel  or 
rectum.  When  the  blood  is  dark  brown  the  lesion  is  in  the  ileum  or  neat  the 
valve.  The  extent  of  the  ulceration  can  not  be  accurately  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  the  blood  passed. 

Membranous-colitis  is  usually  only  to  be  distinguished  l^  the  discovery 
of  the  membrane  in  the  rectum  through  a  speculum  or  in  prolapsus,  or  by 
the  passage  of  a  fragment  of  the  membrane  in  the  stools. 

Inflammation  of  the  colon  often  occurs  in  marantic  infants.  It  may  con- 
sist of  a  catarrhal  or  follicular  inflammation  of  the  lower  bowel  without  de- 
structive lesion,  and  is  frequently  a  terminal  infection. 

Ileo-coUtis  may  become  chronic  and  persist  for  months.  The  signs  of 
active  inflammation  subside;  there  is  little  pain  or  fever,  but  more  or  less 
mucu3  remains  in  the  stools.  The  general  condition  suffers.  There  is  a  con- 
tinuous loss  in  weight;  the  skin  is  dry  and  hangs  in  folds;  nervous  symptoms 
are  always  present.  There  may  be  stiffness  and  contraction  of  the  extremities, 
with  opisthotonos.  The  progress  is  irregular,  marked  by  short  periods  of  im- 
provement. Death  is  often  due  to  a  relapse,  to  asthenia,  or  to  broncho-pneu- 
monia. In  many  of  these  cases,  both  acute  and  chronic,  the  dysentery  bacilli 
have  been  found  in  association  with  other  organisms.  In  all  these  forms  aci- 
dosis  may  occur  and  should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  Increase  in  the  respira- 
tion rate,  for  vthich  no  other  explanation  is  found,  should  excite  suspicion  of 
acidosis. 

FnrentioiL — ^Unquestionably,  most  of  the  intestinal  disorders  of  children 
can  be  prevented.  In  many  large  cities  the  mortality  from  the  summer  diar- 
rhceas  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  prophylactic  measures.  The  infant  should 
have  abundance  of  air-space  in  the  home,  with  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh 
air.  In  hot  weather  it  may  be  well  for  him  to  sleep  out  of  doors,  day  and 
night.  The  clothing  must  not  be  too  heavy  in  midsummer;  often  only  a 
binder  and  thin  dress.  This  clothing  should  be  altered  witii  every  change  of 
the  temperature.  The  greatest  cleanliness  should  surround  the  life  of  the 
baby,  and  the  nursing-bottles  and  nipples  are  to  be  boiled  each  day  and  kept 
scrupulously  clean.    Breast-feeding  is  continued  whenever  possible. 

With  bottle-babies,  in  warm  weather,  the  diet  should  be  reduced  in  strength 
— i.  e,,  weaker  milk  mixtures  used  and  more  water  given.  In  all  crowded  com- 
munities the  milk  should  be  sterilized  or  pasteurized  during  the  summer 
months,  and  all  the  water  given  the  baby,  either  with  or  between  the  nourish- 
ment, boiled.  It  is  better  that  a  child  should  be  in  the  country  during  the 
hot  weather,  but  when  this  is  impossible  the  parks  in  the  large  cities  afford 
much  relief. 

Treatmmt — Hygienic  Manaqkment. — Even  after  the  illness  has  begun, 
much  can  be  done  by  hygienic  measures  to  diminish  the  severity.  Change  of 
air  to  seashore  or  mountain  is  often  followed  by  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  child's  condition.  The  patient  must  not  be  too  warmly  clad.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  lowered  and  nervous  symptoms  allayed  by  hydrotherapy. 
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Baths,  warm  and  cool,  are  helpful.  Colon  irrigations  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  flushing  the  bowel  and  stimulating  the  nervous  system.  They  should  be 
given  cool  when  there  is  much  fever. 

Diet. — The  dietetic  management  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  acute 
cases  with  fever  the  milk,  whether  breast  or  cow's  milk,  and  all  its  modifica- 
tions, must  be  stopped  at  once.  It  is  beet  to  give  tht  infant  nothing  but 
water  for  several  hours,  it  may  be  for  two  or  three  days,  or  until  the  acute 
symptoms  subside ;  a  cereal  water  may  then  be  substituted,  to  which  may  be 
added  egg  albumen,  broth,  or  beef  juice.  The  time  at  which  it  is  safe  to, 
return  to  a  milk  diet  varies  with  each  case,  and  no  definite  rules  can  be  laid 
down.    It  is  usually  better  to  defer  milk,  until  the  temperature  is  nearly  normal. 

If  the  stools  are  alkaline  from  protein  decomposition,  a  diet  consisting 
largely  of  carbohydrates — i,  e.,  barley  water — is  indicated;  whereas  protein 
diet,  such  as  beef  juice  and  egg  albumen,  is  more  helpful  when  the  stools  are 
strongly  acid. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  ingredient  in  the  milk  that  is  not  well 
borne  is  the  fat;  hence  skimmed  milk,  diluted  or  partially  digested,  can  often 
be  safely  given  before  diluted  whole  milk.  Whey  is  often  helpful.  In  Ger- 
many buttermilk  has  been  widely  used  in  convalescence  from  intestinal  dis- 
turbances. The  various  proprietary  foods,  or  condensed  milk  mixed  with 
water,  although  not  to  be  given  over  long  periods,  may  be  found  serviceable  in 
the  gradual  return  of  the  child  to  a  normal  diet. 

In  children  from  three  to  seven  years  of  age  these  acute  derangements  are 
rarely  serious,  and  usually  respond  promptly  after  purgation  and  restricted 
diet,  consisting  largely  of  boiled  milk. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  injudicious  treatment,  either  in  diet  or 
medication,  may  interrupt  what  otherwise  would  be  a  prompt  recovery  and 
bring  on  the  most  serious  intestinal  lesions.  The  chronic  cases,  both  in  in- 
fants and  old  children,  especially  those  with  ileo-colitis  and  ulceration,  pre- 
sent unusual  difficulties.  Each  case  must  be  studied  by  itself.  Food  which 
is  digested  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal  tract  is  preferable.  Uilk, 
properly  modified  with  cereal  water  or  predigested,  if  intelligently  prescribed, 
offers  tile  best  chance  of  eucress.  The  percentage  system  of  milk  modifica- 
tion, which  enables  the  physician  to  alter  the  proportion  of  fat  or  carbohy- 
drate in  the  milk  mixture,  is  of  great  service  in  feeding  these  long-standing 
cases. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  over-feed,  although  occasionallj,  when  there  is 
persistent  anorexia,  gavage  may  be  necessary.  This  is  best  accomplished 
through  a  nasal  tube.  Some  infants  will  retain  food  given  through  a  catheter 
when  they  will  vomit  the  same  mixture  taken  from  a  bottle.  Beef  juice  is 
frequently  useful.    It  should  always  be  given  with  considerable  fluid. 

Medicinal. — Id  all  cases  of  diarrbcea  there  are  more  or  less  congestion  of 
the  intestinal  mucosa,  hypersecretion  of  mucus,  and  increased  peristalsis  due 
in  part  to  the  irritant  action  of  improper  food.  In  certain  forms  toxic  symp- 
toms are  noticed  early.  In  other  instances  inflammatory  lesions  in  the  wall 
of  the  bowel  are  present.  The  keynote,  then,  of  the  treatment  is  promptness. 
Nature's  effort  to  remove  the  disturbing  cause  should  be  assisted,  not  checked. 

Castor  oil  and  calomel  are  to  be  preferred  as  purgatives,  eapecially  for 
infants.    A  dram  {4  c.  c.)  of  the  former,  repeated,  if  necessary,  will  usually 
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Bweep  the  intestioal  tract  and  relieve  the  irritatioa.  Where  there  i&  much 
nausea  or  iuteEtinal  fermentation,  calomel  is  indicated.  It  may  be  ^ven  in 
divided  doses  at  short  intervals  until  one  or  two  grains  (0.065  or  0.13  gm.) 
have  been  taken,  or  until  the  characteristic  green  stoole  appear.  Very  early 
in  the  attack,  if  nausea  is  marked,  nothing  relieves  so  quickly  as  gastric  lav- 
age with  warm  water  of  a  weak  soda  solution.  In  older  children  a  large 
draught  of  boiled  water  may  be  substituted.  In  many  cases  irrigation  of  the 
lower  bowel  with  large  quantities  of  salt  solution  flushes  the  colon,  removing 
the  irritating  material,  and  diminishes  the  absorption  of  toxins.  It  also  re- 
duces the  temperature  and  allays  ncrvoiis  symptoms.  The  irrigating  fluid 
should  be  cool  when  there  is  much  fever.  The  infant  is  placed  in  the  dorsal 
position  or  turned  a  little  to  the  left,  with  hips  elevated,  and  the  fluid  from 
a  fountain  syringe,  about  three  feet  above  the  patient,  is  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  rectum  tiirough  a  large  soft  fubber  catheter.  Usually  about  a  pint  can  be 
retained  before  expulsion.  If  desired,  the  catheter  can  be  gently  pushed  into 
the  bowel  as  it  becomes  distended  with  fluid.  Two  or  three  quarts  should  be 
used  at  one  irrigation,  which  may  be  repeated  several  times  in  twenty-four 
hours  if  it  is  beneficial. 

Wbpre  there  is  ulceration  of  the  lower  bowel  various  astringents,  such  as 
alum,  witch  hazel  (one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  to  one  quart),  silver  nitrate, 
1-4,000,  or  a  weak  solutioD  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  may  be  used  as 
the  irrigating  fluid.  In  great  local  irritation  and  tenesmus,  enemata  (3 
ounces,  60  c.  c.)  of  flaxseed  or  starch,  with  3  to  5  drops  (0.12  to  0.3  c.  c.)  of 
laudanujn,  are  soothing  and  beneficial. 

Water  should  be  given  freely  by  whichever  method  is  indicated.  With 
signs  of  acidosis,  as  much  water  as  possible  should  be  given  and  sodium  bi- 
carbonate in  full  doses,  gr.  xv-lx  (1-4  gm.)  by  mouth  or  by  the  bowel  every 
two  hours,  until  the  urine  is  alkaline.  When  there  is  much  loss  of  fluid  from 
the  body  or  when  toxic  symptoms  are  marked  infusion  of  normal  salt  solution 
under  the  skin  may  be  tried.  One  to  three  hundred  c.  c.  can  be  readily  in- 
troduced. This  procedure  is  not  so  permanently  helpful  as  it  was  thought  to 
be  some  years  ago.  There  is  rarely  any  necessity  to  transfuse  unless  in  severe 
acidosis. 

Of  the  many  drugs  vaunted  as  intestinal  astringents  and  antiseptics,  bis- 
muth, either  as  aubgallate  or  subnitrate,  has  proved  most  serviceable.  It 
should  not  be  given  until  the  disturbing  material  has  been  removed  and  the 
temperature  is  falling;  then  it  should  be  administered  in  large  doses,  5  to  10 
grains  (0.3  to  0.6  gm.)  every  hour,  until  there  is  discoloration  of  the  stools, 
in  some  cases  this  may  be  hastened  by  tac  sulphur  in  grain  doses.  Opium 
should  be  very  sparingly  used,  and  then  only  for  a  specific  puipose,  to  check 
excessive  peristalsis,  violent  colic,  or  very  numerous  passages.  It  may  be 
given  to  an  infant  as  Dover's  powder,  l^-l  grain  (O.OIG  to  0.065  gm.) ;  or 
paregoric,  6-10  minima  (0.3  to  0.6  e.  c.)  every  four  hours;  or  morphia,  hypo- 
dermically,  1/200-1/50  grain  (0.00032  to  0.0013  gm.),  when  prompt  action 
is  desired.  Occasionally  it  is  well  to  combine  it  with  atropine,  1/1,000-1/250 
grain  (0.000065-0.00026  gm.)  The  bowels  should  not  be  locked  when  the 
^.ools  are  foul  or  the  temperature  is  high.  When  there  is  prostration  stimu- 
lants, such  as  camphor  or  strychnine  (gr.  1/200-1/100,  0.0003-0.0006  gpL), 
are  indicated. 
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Sebdm  Therapy. — Thus  far  the  results  of  serum  therapy  have  been  dis- 
Appointing.  It  is  only  in  the  very  early  cases  that  any  improvement  results. 
The  marked  reduction  in  the  mortality  in  adolt  dysentery  in  Japan,  reported 
by  Shiga,  should  encourage  the  further  trial  of  this  treatment  in  the  epidemic 
diarrhopa,  as  no  ill  effects  have  been  ascribed  to  its  use.  It  is  given  in  10-40 
c.  c.  doses,  hypodermically. 

Tbeatment  op  Choleea  Infamtdm. — In  cholera  infantum  serious  symp- 
toms may  occur  with  great  rapidity,  and  here  the  incessant  vomiting  and  fre- 
quent purging  render  the  administration  of  remedies  extremely  difficult.  Ir- 
rigation of  the  stomach  and  large  bowel  is  of  great  service,  and  when  the 
fever  is  high  ice-water  injections  may  be  used,  or  a  graduated  bath.  As  in 
the  acute  choleraic  diarrhcea  of  adults,  morphia  hypodermically  is  the  remedy 
which  gives  greatest  relief,  and  in  the  conditions  of  extreme  vomiting  and 
purging,  with  restlessness  and  collapse  symptoms,  this  drug  alone  commands 
the  situation.  A  child  of  one  year  may  be  given  from  1/100  to  1/80  of  a  grain 
(0.00065  to  0.0008  gm.)  to  be  repeated  in  an  hour,  and  again  if  not  better. 

In  all  cases  of  diarrhcea  convalescence  requires  very  careful  management. 
An  infant  which  has  suffered  from  a  severe  attack  should  be  especially  watched 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  hot  weather.  During  this  time  it  is  rarely 
safe  to  return  to  a  full  diet  '' 


XXL    APPXNDIOITIS 

Inflammation  of  the  vermiform  appendix  is  the  most  important  of  acute 
intestinal  disorders.  Formerly  the  "iliac  phlegmon"  was.  thought  to  be  due 
to  disease  of  the  cKcum — typhlitis — or  of  the  peritoneum  covering  it — peri- 
typhlitis; but  we  now  know  that  with  rare  exceptions  the  esecum  itself  is  not 
affected,  and  even  the  condition  formerly  described  as  stercoral  typhlitis  is  in 
reality  appendicitis.  The  contribution  of  Fitz  in  1886  served  to  put  the 
whole  question  on  a  rational  basis.  For  historical  and  special  details  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  monograph  of  Kelly  and  Hurdon. 

Etiolo^. — The  exciting  causes  of  appendicitis  are  not  always  evident.  An 
infection  is  the  essential  factor.  The  lumen  of  the  appendix  forms  a  sort  of 
test-tube,  in  which  the  fteces  lodge  and  are  with  difficulty  discharged,  so  that 
the  mucosa  is  liable  to  injury  from  retention  of  the  secretions  or  from  the 
presence  of  inspissated  fwces  or  occasionally  foreign  bodies.  The  anatomical 
features  of  the  appendix  render  it  liable  to  ulceration,  strangulation  and  per- 
foration. In  some  instances  the  appendicitis  is  a  local  expression  of  a  general 
infection.  The  causes  of  the  undoubted  increase  of  the  disease  are  not  known ; 
some  have  attributed  it  to  the  prevalence  of  influenza.  The  acute  catarrhal 
form  may  be  associated  with  pneumonia  or  typhoid  fever  or  any  of  the  acute 
infections.  Direct  injury,  as  in  straining  and  heavy  lifting,  is  an  occasional  . 
exciting  cause.  Other  conditions,  tuberculosis  and  actinomycosis,  may  pre- 
:jent  the  features  of  acute  appendicitis.  Cancer  was  found  in  23  of  5,000  ap- 
pendices removed  at  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  in  4  among  7,000  cases  reported  hy 
Adams. 

The  BAOTEBiOLOQT  is  most  varied.  The  Bacillus  coli  is  present  in  a.  large 
number  of  cases,  and  tlie  pyogenic  organisms,  particularly  the  Streptucoccua 
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pyogenes.  A  fresh  conception  of  the  etiology  is  suggested  by  the  work  of 
Soaenow.  As  is  veil  known,  the  dominant  parasite  in  appendicitis  is  the  colon 
bacillus,  either  in  piire  culture  or  with  stieptococci  and  staphylococci;  the 
former  chiefly  in  the  lumen,  the  latter  in  the  walls  of  the  tube.  Bosenow 
claims  that  in  most  cases  appendicitis  is  a  blood  infection  secondary  to  a  dis- 
tant focus  such  as  the  tonsil :  and  it  would  appear  that  streptococci  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood  have  an  elective  affinity  for  the  appendix.  In  19  of  39  ani- 
mals appendicitis  was  produced  by  injection  of  human  tonsillar  strains  of 
organisms. 

Age. — Appendicitis  is  a  disease  of  young  persons,  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
occurring  before  the  twentieth  year.  It  has  been  met  with  as  early  as  the 
seventh  week,  but  it  is  rarely  seen  prior  to  the  fifth  year.  Of  1,S83  eases  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  only  9  cases  were  under  5  years,  59  in  children 
under  10,  140  between  11  and  15, 199  between  16  and  80,  and  355  between  21 
and  35  (Churchman). 

Sex. — It  is  about  equally  common  in  males  and  in  females. 

In  England  since  1901  the  mortality  has  increased  from  38  per  million  to 
75  in  1911,  and  68  in  1913,  There  is  an  increase  in  the  years  of  high  diar- 
rhceal  mortality.  The  figures  do  not  bear  out  any  belief  that  the  increased 
frequency  is  a  result  of  changes  in  diet.  There  were  9,374  deaths  in  the  regis- 
tration area  of  the  United  States  in  1917, 

Indiscretions  in  diet  are  very  prone  to  bring  on  an  attack,  particularly  in 
the  recurring  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  pain  in  the  appendix  region  not 
infrequently  follows  the  eating  of  indigestible  articles  of  food. 

Varieties. — UcCarty  from  a  study  of  5,000  appendices  removed  at  the 
Mayo  clinic  makes  the  following  classification: 

(a)  Appendicitis  catarbhalis  acuta,  a  condition  in  which  the  mucosa 
is  infiltrated  with  leucocytes  and  congested  with  inflammatory  reaction  in  the 
lymph  follicles  and  lymphatic  tissues  of  the  submucoea, 

(b)  Appendicitis  catarbhalis  ohbonica,  following  repeated  mild  or 
severe  acute  catarrh,  marked  by  increase  of  scar  tissue,  and  distortion  of  the 
normal  regularity  of  the  structure.    Blood  pigment  is  often  present, 

(c)  Appendicitis  pubdlenta  nechotica,  an  advanced  stage  of  the  acute 
catarrhal  condition,  plus  the  formation  of  intramural  abscesses,  necrosis,  and 
perforation. 

(d)  Febi-appendioitis  aoota,  an  extension  to  the  peritoneum  of  the  con- 
ditions  just  described, 

(e)  Obliteeation,  a  condition  of  the  lumen,  the  result  of  destruction  of 
the  mucosa  and  the  formation  of  scar  tissue,  occurring  in  about  34  per  cent, 
of  all  cases,  and  an  inflammatory,  not  an  involutionary,  process. 

There  are  cases,  too,  in  which  the  appendix  becomes  sphacelated  en  masse, 
and  may  slough  off, 

Fnoal  Conoretaona. — The  lumen  of  the  appendix  may  contain  a  mould  of 
fseces,  which  can  readily  be  squeezed  out.  Even  while  soft  the  contents  of  the 
tube  may  be  moulded  in  two  or  three  sections  with  rounded  ends.  Concretions 
— enteroliths,  coproliths — are  also  common.  Of  700  cases  of  foreign  bodies 
there  were  45  per  cent,  of  fecal  concretions  (J.  F.  Mitchell).  The  entMU- 
liths  often  resemble  date  stones  in  shape.     The  importance  of  these  concre- 
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tions  ifl  ellovn  by  the  great  frequency  with  vbich  they  are  fooad  in  all  acute 
inflanuuatioos  of  the  appendix. 

Toreiifn  Bodiei. — Of  1,400  cases  of  appeudicitis  collected  by  J.  F.  Mitchell 
these  were  present  in  7  per  cent.;  in  38  cases  pins  were  found.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  some  of  the  concretions  bear  a  very  striking  resemblaDce  to 
cherry  and  date  etonee. 

^mptonu. — In  a  targe  proportion  of  all  cases  of  acute  appendicitis  the 
following  symptoms  are  present:  (a)  Sudden  pain  in  the  abdomen,  usually 
referred  to  the  right  iliac  fossa;  (b)  fever,  often  of  moderate  grade;  (c) 
gastro-intestinal  disturbance — nausea,  vomiting,  and  frequently  constipation; 
(d)  tenderness  or  pain  on  pressure  in  the  appendix  region. 

Pain. — A  sudden,  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  is  the  most  constant,  first, 
decided  symptom  of  perforating  inflammation  of  the  appendix,  and  occurred 
in  84  per  cent  of  (he  cases  analyzed  by  Fitz.  In  fully  half  of  the  cases 
it  is  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  but  it  may  be  central,  diffuse,  but  usually 
in  the  right  half  of  the  abdomen.  Even  in  the  cases  in  which  the  pain  is  at 
first  not  in  the  appendix  region  it  is  usually  felt  here  within  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hours.  It  may  extend  toward  the  perineum  or  testicle.  It  is  sometimes 
very  sharp  and  colic-like,  and  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  nephritic  or  for 
biliary  colic.  Some  patients  speak  of  it  as  a  sharp,  intense  pain — serous- 
memhrane  pain ;  others  as  a  dull  ache — connective-tissue  pain.  While  a  very 
valuable  symptom,  pain  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  misleading.  Some 
of  the  forms  of  recurring  pain  in  the  appendix  region  Talamon  called  ap- 
pendicular colic.  The  condition  is  believed  to  be  due  to  partial  occlusion  of 
the  lumen,  leading  to  violent  and  irr^ular  peristaltic  action  of  the  circular  and 
longitudinal  muscles. 

Fevze, — Fever  is  always  present  in  the  early  stage,  even  in  the  mildest 
forms,  and  is  a  most  important  feature.  J.  B.  Murphy  stated  that  he  would 
not  operate  on  a  case  in  which  he  was  confident  that  no  fever  had  been  present 
in  the  first  thirty-six  hours  of  the  disease.  An  initial  chill  is  very  rare.  The 
fever  may  be  moderate,  from  100°  to  102°;  sometimes  in  children  at  the 
very  outset  the  thermometer  may  register  above  103.5°.  The  thermometer  is 
one  of  the  most  trustworthy  guides  in  the  diagnosis  of  acute  appendicitis.  Ap- 
pendicular colic  of  great  severity  may  occur  without  fever.  When  a  localized 
abscess  has  formed,  and  in  some  very  virulent  cases  of  genera!  peritonitis, 
the  temperature  may  be  normal,  but  at  this  stage  there  are  other  symptoms 
which  indicate  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  pulse  is  quickened  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fever. 

Gastbo-intestinal  D18TCBBANCE. — The  tongue  is  usually  furred  and 
moist,  seldom  dry.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  absent,  but  are  commonly 
present  in  the  acute  perforative  eases.  The  vomiting  rarely  persists  beyond 
the  second  day  in  favorable  cases.  Constipation  is  the  rule,  but  the  attack 
may  set  in  with  diarrhcea,  particularly  in  children. 

Lymphoid  hyperplasia.  This  occurs  in  children  or  young  adults,  subjects 
of  status  lymphaticus,  and  is  marked  by  repeated  attacks  of  colic  without  any 
marked  change  in  temperature  or  pulse  rate,  or  leucocytosis  (Symmers). 

Local  Sions. — Inspection  of  the  abdomen  is  at  first  negative;  there  is 
no  distention,  and  the  iliac  fossse  look  alike.  On  palpation  there  are  usually 
from  the  outset  rigidity  or  muscle  spasm  of  the  right  rectus  muscle,  and  tea- 
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dern^sE  or  actual  pain  on  deep  pleasure.  The  muscular  rigidity  may  be  so 
great  that  a  satisfactory  examination  can  not  be  made  without  an  auffiBtbetic. 
McBuruey  called  attention  to  a  localized  point  of  tenderness  on  deep  pressure, 
situated  at  the  intersection  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  navel  to  the  anterior- 
superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  with  a  second,  vertically  placed,  corresponding  to 
,  the  outer  edge  of  the  right  rectus  muscle.  Firm,  deep,  continuous  pressure 
with  one  finger  at  this  spot  causes  pain,  often  of  the  most  exquisite  character. 
In  addition  to  the  tenderness,  rigidity,  and  actual  pain  on  deep  pressure,  tkere 
is  to  be  felt,  in  some  cases,  an  induration  or  swelling.  This  may  be  a  boggy, 
ill-defined  mass  in  the  situation  of  the  csecum ;  more  commonly  the  swelling 
is  circumscribed  and  definite,  situated  in  the  iliac  fossa,  two  or  three  fingers' 
breadth  above  Poupart's  ligament.  Some  have  been  able  to  feel  and  roll  be- 
neath the  fingers  the  thickened  appendix.  The  later  the  case  comes  under 
observation  the  greater  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  a  well-marked  tumor 
mass.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  may  be  neither  tumor  mass  nor  in- 
duration to  be  felt  in  some  of  the  most  intensely  virulent  cases  of  perforative 
appendicitis.    The  pain  may  be  mistaken  for  that  of  hip  joint  disease. 

In  addition  may  be  mentioned  marked  frequency  of  micturition,  especially 
in  children,  which  may  be  an  early  symptom.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  often 
contains  albumin  and  indiean.  The  attitude  is  somewhat  suggestive,  the  de- 
cubitus is  dorsal,  and  the  right  leg  is  semi-flexed.  Pulling  on  the  right  sper- 
matic cord  may  canse  pain.  Examination  per  rectum  in  the  early  stages  rarely 
gives  any  information  of  value.  The  symptoms  may  be  entirely  pelvic  when 
the  appendix  dips  over  the  brim  and  the  infiamed  area  is  in  direct  contact 
with  the  uterine  adnexa. 

Leucocytosis. — The  blood  picture  is  of  value  equal  to  the  pulse  and  tem- 
perature. As  a  rule,  in  acute  attacks  there  is  a  leucocytosis  of  13,000  to  15,000, 
chiefly  of  the  polynucleara.  In  mild  catarrtial  cases  there  may  be  no  increase. 
Usually  the  degree  is  an  expression  of  the  peritoneal  irritation.  A  low  leu- 
cocytosis or  a  leucopenia  is  an  indication  of  a  virulent  infection. 

Albuminuria  is  common.  Sometimes  there  is  an  acute  nephritis,  and  Dieu- 
lafoy  described  en  acute  toxic  form.  He  thinks  that  the  kidneys  are  not  in- 
frequently damaged  in  the  disease. 

There  are  three  possibilities  in  any  case:  (1)  Gradual  recovery,  (2)  the 
formation  of  a  local  abscess,  and  (3)  general  peritonitis. 

Becovert  is  the  rule  in  the  mild  catarrhal  cases.  The  pain  lessens  at  the 
end  of  the  second  or  third  day,  the  temperature  falls,  the  tongue  becomes 
cleaner,  the  vomiting  ceaeee,  the  local  tenderness  is  less  marked,  and  the  bowels 
are  moved.  By  tiie  end  of  a  week  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  So 
liable  is  the  attack  to  recur  that  relapsing  appendicitis  is  spoken  of. 

Local  Abscesb  Formation. — As  a  result  of  ulceration  and  perforation, 
sometimes  following  the  necrosis,  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  there 
is  an  extensive  area  of  induration  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  with  great  tender- 
ness, and  operations  have  shown  that  even  at  this  very  early  date  an  abscess 
cavi^  may  have  formed.  Though  as  a  rule  the  fever  becomes  aggravated  with 
the  onset  of  suppuration,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  two  most  important 
elements  in  the  diagnosis  of  abscess  formation  are  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
local  tumor  and  the  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms.  ^Cfowadays,  when 
operation  is  so  frequent,  we  have  opportunities  of  seeing  the  abscess  in  various 
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stages  of  development  Quite  ewly  the  pus  may  lie  between  the  ccecum  and 
the  coils  of  the  ileum,  with  the  general  peritoneum  shut  oS  by  fibrin,  or  there 
is  a  sero-fibrinouB  exudate  with  a  slight  amount  of  pus  between  the  lower  coils 
of  tbe  ileum.  The  abscess  cavity  may  be  small  and  lie  on  the  psoas  muscle, 
or  at  the  edge  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  never  reach  a  palpable 
size.  The  sac,  when  larger,  may  be  roofed  in  by  the  small  bowel  and  present 
irregular  processes  and  pockets  leading  in  different  directions.  In  larger  col- 
lections in  the  iliac  fossa  the  roof  is  generally  formed  by  the  abdominal  wall. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  the  localized  abscesses  are  those  which  are 
situated  entirely  within  the  pelvis.  The  various  directions  and  positions  into 
which  the  abscess  may  pass  or  perforate  are  many  and  left  alone,  it  may  dis- 
charge externally,  burrow  in  various  directions,  or  he  emptied  through  the 
rectum,  vagina,  or  bladder.  Death  may  be  caused  by  septicemia,  by-  perfora- 
tion into  an  artery  or  vein,  or  by  pylephlebitis. 

General  Peritonitis. — This  may  be  caused  by  direct  perforation  of  the 
appendix  and  general  infection  of  the  peritoneum  before  any  delimiting  in- 
flammation is  excited.  In  a  second  group  of  cases  there  has  been  an  attempt 
at  localizing  the  infective  process,  but  it  fails,  and  the  general  peritoneum  be- 
comes involved.  lu  a  third  group  of  cases  a  localized  focus  of  suppuration 
exists  about  an  inflamed  appendix,  and  from  this  perforation  takes  place. 

Death  in  appendicitis  is  due  usually  to  general  peritonitis. 

The  gravity  of  appendix  disease  lies  in  the  fact  that  from  the  very  onset 
the  peritoneum  may  be  infected;  the  initial  symptoms  of  pain,  with  pausea 
and  vomiting,  fever,  and  local  tenderness,  jwsent  in  ail  cases,  niay  indicate 
a  wide-spread  infection  of  this  membrane.  The  onset  is  usually  sudden,  the 
pain  diffuse,  not  always  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  but  it  is  not  so  much 
the  character  as  the  greater  intensity  of  the  symptoms  from  the  outset  that 
makes  one  suspicious  of  a  general  peritonitis.  Abdominal  distention,  diffuse 
tenderness,  and  absence  of  abdominal  movements  are  the  most  trustworthy 
local  signs,  but  they  are  not  really  so  trustworthy  as  the  general  symptoms. 
The  initial  nausea  and  vomiting  persist,  the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid,  the 
tongue  is  dry,  the  urine  scanty.  In  very  acute  cases,  by  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  abdomen  may  be  distended.  By  the  third  and  fourth  days  the  classi- 
cal picture  of  a  general  peritonitis  is  well  established — a  distended  and  motion- 
less abdomen,  a  rapid  pulse,  a  dry  tongue,  dorsal  decubitus  with  the  knees 
drawn  up,  and  an  anxious,  pinched,  Hippocratic  facies.  The  picture  may  be 
that  of  septicopyemia  or  saprsmia;  high  fever,  chills,  sweats,  without  local 
reaction.  These  are  generally  acute,  gangrenous  cases  with  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  the  appendix,  behind  the  colon,  or  deep  in  the  pelvis.  Even  when  looked 
for  carefully  there  may  be  no  local  indications.  Sometimes  there  have  been 
gastro-intestinal  symptoms  for  a  few  days  before,  to  which  no  attention  has 
been  paid.  In  one  ease,  seen  by  tKe  family  physician  at  2  p,  m,  for  the  first, 
time,  by  the  senior  author  at  4.30  p.  ip.,  at  7  p.  m.  by  s  surgeon  who  refused 
to  operate,  death  occurred  within  13  hours  after  the  physician  was  .first  called. 

Bemote  Effects. — The  remote  effects  of  perforative  appendicitis  are  inter- 
esting. Hemorrhage  may  occur.  In  one  of  our  cases  the  appendix  was  ad- 
herent to  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  abscess  cavity  had  perforated 
in  two  places  into  the  ileum.  Death  resulted  from  profuse  luemorrhage. 
Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  internal  iliac  artery  or  the  deep  circumflex 
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iliac  srteiy  has  been  opened.  Suppurative  pylephlebitis  may  result  from  in- 
flammatioD  of  the  mesenteric  veins  near  the  perforated  appendix.  The  appen- 
dix may  perforate  in  a  hernial  sac.  Distant  disorders  attributed  to  disease 
of  the  appendix  are  Tarioas  types  of  gastric  dyspepsia,  ulcer,  spasm  of  the 
pyloruE,  pancreatitis,  bile  tract  infection  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

After  operation,  thrombosis  of  the  iliac  or  femoral  veins  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  sudden  death  from  pulmonary  embolism  has  foUovred.  The  leg  may 
be  permanently  enlarged.  Hernia  may  occur  in  the  wound.  Strangulation  of 
the  bowel  is  an  occaBional  sequence.  Recurrence  of  the  symptoms  after  opera- 
tion has  been  noted,  due  in  some  cases  to  incomplete  removal. 

Diagnosii. — Appendicitis  is  by  far  the  most  common  inflammatory  con- 
dition, not  only  in  the  csecal  region,  but  in  the  abdomen  generally  in  persona 
under  thirty.  The  surgeons  have  taught  us  that,  almost  without  exception, 
sudden  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  with  fever  and  localized  tenderness,  with 
or  without  tumor,  means  appendix  disease.  There  are  certain  diseases  of  the 
abdominal  organs  characterized  by  pain  which  are  apt  to  be  confounded  with 
appendicitis.  Biliary  colic,  kidney  colic,  and  the  colicky  pains  at  the  menstrual 
period  in  women  have  to  be  carefully  considered. 

Diseases  of  the  tubes  and  pelvic  peritonitis  may  simulate  appendicitis  very 
closely,  but  the  history  and  the  local  examination  imder  ether  should  in  most 
cases  enable  the  practitioner  to  reach  a  diagnosis.  Some  cases  supposed  to  be 
recurring  appendicitis  prove  to  be  tubo-ovarian  disease. 

The  Dietl's  crises  in  floating  kidney  have  been  mistaken  for  appendicitis. 

Acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  produce  symptoms  very  like  those  of 
appendicitis  with  general  peritonitis.  The  relation  of  typhoid  fever  and  ap- 
pendicitis is  interesting.  The  gastro-intestinsl  symptoms,  particularly  the  pain 
and  the  fever,  may  at  the  onset  suggest  appendicitis.  Operations  have  been 
comparatively  frequent.  In  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  typhoid  fever  per- 
foration of  the  appendix  may  occur,  and  occasionally  late  in  the  convalescence 
perforation  of  an  unhealed  ulcer  of  the  appendix. 

In  a  great  many  patients  with  chronic  appendiciiis  stomach  symptoms 
predominate,  and  an  appendicular  dyspepsia  has  been  recognized  particularly 
by  the  French  writers  and  by  surgeons.  Many  of  the  patients  are  neurotic. 
The  dyspeptic  symptoms  are  irregular,  and  food  rarely  gives  relief,  as  in 
ulcer.  Pain  is  the  prevailing  symptom,  often  caused  by  food,  and  more  ab- 
dominal than  epigastric,  vithout  radiation,  and  there  are  frequently  pain  and 
tenderness  at  McBurney's  point.  Vomiting  is  rare,  but  there  is  usually  much 
flatulency.  Without  being  seriously  ill,  the  patient's  condition  is  constantly 
below  par,  and  he  may  go  the  rounds  of  physicians  for  years.  In  an  analysis 
of  100  cases  of  this  type  at  the  Mayo  clinic  by  Graham  and  Guthrie,  reported  , 
on  a  year  after  operation,  77  per  cent,  were  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  ap- 
pendix. As  a  majority  of  these  patients  are  neurotic,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  far  the  good  results  have  been  due  directly  to  the  removal  of  the  appendix, 
the  pathological  condition  of  which,  as  reported  upon  by  Graham  and  Guthrie, 
did  not  seem  to  differ  much  from  that  which  is  met  with,  according  to  Aschoff, 
in  a  majority  of  Individuals  in  the  fourth  decade.  In  a  certain  number  of 
these  patients  the  relief  after  removal  of  the  appendix  is  not  permanent. 

There  is  a  well-marked  appendicular  hypochondriasis.  Through  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  the  daily  press,  appendicitis  has  become  a  sort  of  fad,  and 
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the*  phyuci&n  has  often  to  deal  vith  patients  who  have  almost  a  fixed  idea 
that  the;  hare  the  disease.  Hysteria  may  simulate  appendicitis  very  closely, 
and  it  may  require  a  very  keen  judgment  to  make  a  diagnosis.  Mucous  colitis 
vith  enteralgia  in  nervous  women  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  appendicitis. 

Perinephritic  and  pericEecal  abecess  from  perforation  of  ulcer,  either  sim- 
ple or  cancerous,  and  circumscribed  peritonitis  in  this  region  from  othei 
causes,  can  rarely  be  differentiated  until  an  exploratory  incision  is  made. 

Chronic  obliterative  appendicitis  can  not  always  be  differentiated  from  the 
perforative  form,  and  in  intensity  of  pain,  severity  of  symptoms,  and,  in  rare 
instances,  even  in  the  production  of  peritonitis,  the  two  may  be  identical. 

Briefly  stated,  localized  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  with  or  without  in- 
duration or  tumor,  the  existence  of  McBuiney's  tender  point,  fever,  furred 
tongue,  vomiting,  with  constipation  or  diarrhcea,  indicate  appendicitis.  The 
oceunence  of  general  peritonitis  ia  suggested  by  increase  and  diffusion  of  the 
abdominal  pain,  ^mpanites  (as  a  rule),  marked  aggravation  of  the  constitu- 
tional symptoms,  particularly  elevation  of  fever  and  increased  rapidity  of  the 
pulse.  Obliteration  of  hepatic  dulness  is  rarely  present,  as  the  peritoneum  in 
these  cases  does  not  often  contain  gae. 

AppendioitlB  and  Pregnaiicy. — The  association  is  not  imconunon.  Of  103 
perforative  or  gangrenous  cases  89  were  operated  upon,  with  36  deaths.  Of 
14  cases  not  operated  upon  all  died.  Of  the  103  cases  80  aborted  before  or 
after  operation.  Of  104  non-perforative  cases  50  were  operated  upon  with  1 
death ;  of  the  remaining  64,  i  died ;  13  of  these  non-perforative  cases  aborted 
(Babler).  Mild  cases  recover;  in  the  severer  forms  it  is  safer  to  operate  at 
once. 

Frc^noaii. — There  would  he  no  percenfage  of  deaths  from  appendioitis 
if  every  case  commencing  with  acute  pain  and  developing  tenderness  and 
rigidity  of  the  aidomen  and  quickening  of  the  pulse  were  operated  upon  tnth' 
in  twdve  hours  (Eutherford  Morison). 

The  mortality  from  the  operative  cases  is  steadily  diminishing.  At  the 
London  Hospital,  the  mortality  in  the  1,000  cases  operated  upon  between 
January,  1900,  and  August,  1904,  was  17.3  per  cent,  whilst  in  the  1,000  con- 
secutive cases  operated  upon  between  1912  and  the  first  six  weeks  of  1913 
the  mortality  was  3.2  per  cent.,  and  only  4  per  cent  for  the  698  cases  operated 
upon  during  the  attack  (Lett).  The  earlier  the  operation  the  lower  tiie 
mortality.  It  would  he  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  the  9,371  fatal  cases 
in  1917  in  the  United  States  had  been  operated  upon  and  at  what  period. 

Treatment. — Gradually  the  profession  has  learned  to  recognize  that  ap- 
pendicitis is  a  surgical  disease.  In  hospital  practice  the  cases  should  be  ad- 
mitted directly  to  the  surgical  wards.  Many  lives  are  lost  by  temporizing. 
The  general  practitioner  does  well  to  remember — whether  his  leanings  be 
toward  conservative  or  radical  methods  of  treatment — that  the  surgeon  is  often 
called  too  late,  never  too  early. 

There  is  no  medicinal  treatment  of  appendicitis.  There  are  remedies  which 
will  allay  the  pain,  but  there  are  none  capable  in  any  way  of  controlling  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Rest  in  bed,  no  food,  no  purgation,  the  use-  of  an  enema 
if  necessary,  gastric  lavage  if  there  is  vomiting,  are  the  wisest  measures  till  a 
decision  as  to  operation  is  reached.  The  practice  of  giving  opium  in  some  form 
in  appendicitis  and  peritonitis  is  decreasing,  but  is  still  too  common.    The 
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persistent  nse  of  ice  locally  may  be  employed  to  relieve  the  pain.  Ckneral 
opinion  is  opposed  to  the  use  of  purges. 

Operation  is  indicated  in  all  cases  of  acute  inflammatory  trouble  in  the 
Cffical  region,  whether  tumor  is  present  or  not,  when  the  general  symptoms  are 
severe,  and  when  at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  or  even  earlier,  the  features  of 
the  case  point  to  a.  progressive  lesion.  The  mortality  from  early  operation 
under  these  circumstances  is  very  slight. 

In  recurring  appendicitis,  when  the  attacks  are  of  such  severity  and  fre- 
quency as  seriously  to  interrupt  the  patient's  occupation,  the  mortality  in  the 
bands  of  capable  operators  is  very  small. 


IV.    INTESTmAL  OBSTBUOTION 

Intestinal  obstruction  may  be  caused  by  strangulation,  intussusception, 
twists  and  knots,  strictures  and  tumors,  by  abnormal  contents,  and  by  par- 
alysis of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bowel. 

Etiolo^  and  Patholo^. — {a)  Steanguiation. — This  is  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  acute  obstruction,  and  occurred  in  34  per  cent,  of  the  295  cases 
analyzed  by  Fitz,  and  in  35  per  cent,  of  the  1,134  cases  of  Leichtenstem,  Of 
the  101  cases  of  strangulation  in  Fitz's  table,  which  has  the  special  value  of 
having  been  carefully  selected  from  the  literature  since  1880,  the  following 
were  the  causes:  Adhesions,  63;  vitelline  remains,  21;  adherent  appendix,  6; 
mesenteric  and  omental  slits,  6 ;  peritoneal  pouches  and  openings,  3 ;  adher- 
ent tube,  1 ;  peduncular  tumor,  1.  The  bands  and  adhesions  result,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  eases,  from  former  peritonitis.  A  number  of  instances  have  been 
reported  following  operations  upon  the  pelvic  organs  in  women.  The  strangu- 
lation may  be  recent  and  due  to  adhesion  of  the  bowel  to  the  abdominal  wound 
or  a  coil  may  be  caught  between  the  pedicle  of  a  tumor  and  the  pelvic  wall. 
Such  cases  are  only  too  common.  Late  occlusion  after  recovery  from  the  opera- 
tion is  due  to  bands  and  adhesions. 

The  vitelline  remains  are  represented  by  Meckel's  diverticulum,  which 
forms  a  finger-like  projection  from  the  ileum,  usually  within  eighteen  inches 
of  the  ileo-caxal  valve.  The  coils  of  the  intestine  may  be  strangulated  about 
the  diverticulum  when  its  end  is  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall,  to  the  mesen- 
tery, or  to  another  portion  of  the  intestine,  or  a  long  diverticulum  unattached 
may  be  twisted,  or  there  may  be  inversion  of  the  diverticulum  into  the  lumen 
of  the  bowel  causing  obstruction  or  leading  to  intussusception. 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  from  strangulation  occur  in 
males;  40  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty 
years.  In  90  per  cent,  of  the  eases  of  obstruction  from  these  causes  the  site 
of  the  trouble  is  in  the  small  bowel ;  the  position  of  the  strangulated  portion 
was  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  in  67  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  and  in  the  lower  ab- 
domen in  83  per  cent. 

(6)  Intussusception. — In  this  condition  one  portion  of  the  intestine  slips 
into  an  adjacent  portion,  forming  an  invagination  or  intussusception.  The  two 
portions  make  a  cylindrical  tumor,  which  varies  in  length  from  a  half  inch  to 
a  foot  or  more.  The  condition  is  always  a  descending  intussusception,  and, 
as  the  process  proceeds,  the  middle  and  inner  layers  increase  at  the  expense  of 
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the  outer  layer.  An  intussusception  coneiste  of  three  layers  of  bowel:  the 
outermost,  known  as  the  intussuseipiens,  or  receiving  layer;  a  middle  or  re- 
turning layer;  and  the  innermost  or  entering  layer.  The  student  can  obtain 
a  clear  idea  of  the  arrangement  by  making  the  end  of  a  glove-finger  pass  into 
the  lower  portion.  The  actual  condition  can  be  very  clearly  studied  in  the 
jiost  mortem  invaginations  which  are  so  common  in  the  small  bowel  of  chil- 
dren. In  the  statistics  of  Fitz,  93  of  295  casea  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction 
were  due  to  this  cause.  Of  these,  52  were  in  males  and  27  in  females.  The 
cases  are  most  common  in  early  life,  34  per  cent,  under  one  year  and  66  per 
cent,  under  the  tenth  year.  Of  103  cases  in  children,  nearly  60  per  cent,  oc- 
curred in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  months  (Wiggiti).  No  definite  causes 
toald  be  assigned  in  43  of  the  cases;  in  the  others  diarrhcea  or  habitual  con- 
stipation had  existed. 

The  site  of  the  invagination  varies.  We  may  recognize  (1)  an  Heo-cacai, 
when  the  ileo-ctecal  valve  descends  into  the  colon.  There  are  cases  in  which 
this  is  so  extensive  that  the  valve  has  been  felt  per  rectum.  This  form  oc- 
curred in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  in  89  per  cent,  of  Wiggin's  collected  eases. 
In  the  ileo-coUc  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  passes  through  the  ileo-ctecal  valve. 
(8)  The  ileal,  in  which  the  ileum  is  alone  involved.  (3)  The  colic,  in  which 
it  is  confined  to  the  large  intestine.  (4)  Colico-rectal,  in  which  the  colon  and 
rectum  are  involved.  (5)  Intussusception  of  the  appendix  is  rare,  but  there 
are  casea  on  record,  most  of  them  in  children. 

Irregular  peristalsis  is  the  essential  cause  of  intussosception.  Nothnagel 
found  in  the  localized  peristalsis  caused  by  the  faradic  current  that  it  was  not 
the  descent  of  one  portion  into  the  other,  but  the  drawing  np  of  the  receiving 
layer  by  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  coat.  Invagination  may  follow  any 
limited,  sudden,  and  severe  peristalsis. 

Id  the  post  mortem  examination,  in  a  case  of  death  from  intussuscep- 
tion,  the  condition  is  very  characteristic.  Peritonitis  may  be  present  or  an 
acute  injection  of  the  serous  membrane.  When  death  occurs  early,  as  it  may 
do  from  shock,  there  is  little  to  be  seen.  The  portion  of  bowel  affected  is 
Urge  and  thick,  and  forms  an  elongated  tumor  with  a  curved  outline.  The 
parts  are  swollen  and  congested,  owing  to  the  constriction  of  the  mesentery 
between  the  layers.  The  entire  mass  may  be  of  a  deep  livid-red  color.  In  very 
recent  processes  there  is  only  congestion,  and  perhaps  a  thin  layer  of  lymph, 
and  the  intussusception  can  be  reduced,  but  when  it  has  lasted  for  a  few  days, 
lymph  is  thrown  out,  the  layers  are  glued  together,  and  the  entering  portion 
6t  the  gut  can  not  be  withdrawn. 

The  anatomical  condition  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  tumor,  which 
exists  in  two-thirds  of  all  cases ;  and  the  engorgement,  which  results  from  the 
compression  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  explains  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
blood  in  the  discharges,  which  has  so  important  a  diagnostic  value.  If  the 
patient  survives,  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the  invaginated  portion  may  oc- 
cur, and,  if  union  has  taken  place  between  the  inner  and  outer  layers,  the 
calibre  of  the  gut  may  be  restored  and  a  cure  in  this  way  effected.  Many 
oases  of  the  kind  are  on  record.  In  the  Museum  of  McGill  University  are  17 
inches  of  small  intestine,  which  were  passed  by  a  lad  who  had  symptoms  of 
internal  strangulation,  and  who  made  a  complete  recovery. 

(c)  Twists,  Knots,  and  Teaction  Sinks. — ^VolviJus  or  twist  occurred 
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in  42  of  the  296  cases  {Fiti).  Sixty-eight  per  ceot.  were  in  males.  It  is 
most  freqneDt  between  the  ages  of  tbir^  and  forty.  In  the  great  majority 
of  all  cases  the  twist  is  axial  and  associated  with  an  unusually  long  mesen- 
tery. In  60  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it  vas  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  next 
most  common  situation  is  about  the  cscnm,  vhich  may  be  twisted  upon  its 
axis  or  bent  upon  itself.  As  a  rule,  in  Tolvuluci  the  loop  of  bovel  is  simply 
twisted  upon  its  long  axis,  and  the  portions  at  the  end  of  the  loop  cross  each 
other  and  so  cause  the  strangulation.  It  occasionally  happens  that  one  por- 
tion of  the  bowel  is  twisted  about  another. 

Traction  kinlcs  occur  at  three  regions — the  third  portion  of  the  duodenum, 
the  last  part  of  the  ileum,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure.  What  is  known  as  gastro- 
mesenteric  ileus  is  caused  by  compression  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum by  the  root  of  the  mesentery  with  its  contained  blood-Tessels.  The  ood- 
ditiou  has  been  described  under  acate  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

The  ileum  kini  occurs  within  a  few  inches  of  the  csscnm.  This  portion 
has  a  short  tight  mesentery  and  a  large  loose  cfficum  saga  over  the  brim  of  the 
peWis  and  may  cause  a  definite  kink  of  the  ileum  with  constipation,  pain  in 
the  right  iliac  fossa,  and  symptoms  which  simulate  appendicitis. 

Traction  of  a  very  full  sigmoid  flexure  may,  witiiont  any  special  twist, 
compress  and  obstruct  a  neighboring  coil  of  the  colon. 

(d)  Striotdses  and  Tuhors. — These  ore  very  much  less  important  causes 
of  acute  obstruction,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  there  are  only  16  in- 
stances out  of  the  395  cases,  in  14  of  which  the  obstruction  occurred  in  the 
large  intestine  (Fitz).  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  common  cansee  of  chronic 
obstruction.  Lipoma  may  occur,  growing  from  the  submucosa,  and  cause  in- 
tussusception. In  a  number  of  cases  the  tumor  has  been  pused  per' rectum. 
8.  B.  Ward  collected  9  cases. 

The  obstruction  may  result  from:  (1)  Congenital  stricture.  These  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Much  more  commonly  the  condition  is  that  of  complete 
occlusion,  either  forming  the  imperforate  anus  or  the  congenital  defect  by 
which  the  duodenum  is  not  united  to  the  pylorus.  (3)  Simple  d^xtridal 
stenosis,  which  results  from  ulceration,  tuberculous  or  syphilitic,  more  rarely 
from  dysentery,  and  most  rarely  of  all  from  typhoid  ulceration.  (3)  Neuf 
growths.  The  malignant  stricturefa  are  duo  chiefly  to  cylindrical  epitiielioma, 
which  forms  an  annular  tumor,  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  large  bowel, 
about  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  the  descending  colon.  Of  benign  growths,  papil- 
lomata,  adenomata,  lipomata,  and  fibromata  occasionally  induce  obstruction. 
(4)  Compression  and  traction.  Tumors  of  neighboring  organs,  particularly 
of  the  pelvic  viscera,  may  cause  obstruction  by  adhesion  and  traction.  In  the 
healing  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  the  contraction  of  the  thick  exudate  may 
cause  compression  and  narrowing  of  the  coils. 

(e)  Abmormal  Contents. — Foreign  bodies,  such  as  fruit  stones,  coins, 
pins,  D<«dles,  or  false  teeth,  are  occasionally  swallowed.  Bound  worms  may 
become  rolled  into  a  tangled  mass  and  cause  obstruction.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, the  majority  of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  coins,  bnttons,  and  pins,  swal- 
lowed by  children,  cause  no  inconvenience  whatever,  but  in  a  day  or  two  are 
found  in  the  stools.  Occasionally  such  a  foreign  body  as  a  pin  Till  pass 
through  the  oesophagus  and  will  be  found  lodged  in  some  adjacent  organ,  as 
in  the  heart  (Peabody),  or  a  barley  ear  may  reach  the  liver  (Dock). 
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Medicines,  such  as  magnesia  or  bismuth,  have  been  known  to  accumulate 
in  the  bowelfl  and  produce  obstruction,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  the  cases 
the  condition  is  caused  by  fieces,  gall-stones,  or  enteroliths.  Of  44  cases,  in 
23  the  obstruction  was  by  gall-stones,  in  19  by  f^ces,  and  in  3  by  enteroliths. 
Obstruction  by  ffeces  may  happen  at  any  period  of  life.  As  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  the  dilatation  of  tie  colon,  it  may  occur  in  young  children  and  per- 
sist for  weeks.  In  feecal  accumulation  the  large  bowel  may  reach  an  enor- 
mous size  and  the  contents  become  very  hard.  The  retained  masses  may  be 
channeled,  and  email  quantities  of  fiecal  matter  are  passed  until  a  mass  too 
large  enters  the  lumen  and  causes  obstruction.  There  may  be  very  few  symp- 
toms, as  the  condition  may  be  borne  for  weeks  or  even  for  months. 

ObstructioQ  by  gall-stones  is  not  very  infrequent,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  23  cases  were  reported  in  the  Uterature  in  eight  years.  Eighteen 
of  these  were  in  women  and  6  in  men.  In  six-seTenths  of  the  cases  it  occurred 
about  the  fiftieth  year.  The  obstruction  is  usually  in  the  ileo-cscal  region, 
but  it  may  be  in  the  duodenum.  These  large  solitary  gall-stones  ulcerate 
through  the  gall-bladder,  usually  into  the  small  intestine,  occasionally  into 
the  colon.  In  the  latter  case  they  rarely  cause  obstruction.  Courvoisier  has 
collected  131  cases  in  the  literature. 

Enteroliths  may  be  formed  of  masses  of  hair,  more  commonly  of  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  nucleus  formed  of  a  foreign  body  or  of 
hardened  feces.  Nearly  every  museum  possesses  specimens  of  this  kind.  They 
are  not  so  common  in  men  as  in  ruminants,  and,  as  indicated  in  Fitz's  statistics, 
are  very  rare  causes  of  obstruction. 

(/)  Fahalttio  Ileus. — Without  any  obstruction  in  the  lumen,  in  a  local- 
ized area  or  in  a  wide  section  of  the  bowel,  the  muscular  walls  may  be  so 
paralyzed  that  no  movement  of  the  contents  occurs,  causing  a  condition  which 
virtually  amounts  to  obstruction.  The  best  illustrations  of  local  paralytic 
ileus  are  seen  in  the  embolic  and  thrombotic  processes  in  the  mesenteric  ar- 
teries, when  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  intestinal  wall  are  in  a  state  of 
infarct  This  occurs  in  the  verminous  aneurism  in  a  horse,  and  is  associated 
with  the  common  intestinal  colic.  It  is  more  common  in  the  small  than  in  the 
large  bowel,  but  in  one  InstaQce  of  paralytic  ileus  due  to  localized  involvement 
of  about  eight  inches  of  the  wall  of  the  transverse  colon  there  was  not,  so  far 
as  one  could  discover,  any  affection  of  the  blood-vessels;  the  s^ptoms  were 
those  of  acute  obstruction. 

Following  operations,  particularly  on  the  abdomen,  after  injuries,  follow- 
ing paracentesis  in  ascites,  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  and  occasionally  in  heart 
disease,  a  paralytic  state  of  the  bowel  may  occur,  with  cessation  of  peristalsis, 
distention  of  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  and  other  signs  of  obstruction.  There 
are  remarkable  cases  of  hysteria  with  Bj'mptoms  of  chronic  obstruction  of  the 
bowels  and  fecal  vomiting — the  so-called  ileus  hystericus. 

Symptomi. — (a)  ActrtB  Obstruction. — Constipation,  pain  in  the  abdomen 
and  vomiting  are  the  three  important  symptoms.  Fain  sets  in  early  and  may 
come  on  abruptly  while  the  patient  is  walking,  or,  more  commonly,  during  the 
performance  of  some  action.  It  is  at  first  colicky  in  character,  but  subse- 
quently it  becomes  continuous  and  very  intense.  Vomiting  follows  quickly 
and  is  a  constant  and  most  distressing  symptom.  At  first  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  ere  voided,  and  then  greenish,  bile-stained  material,  and  soon,  in 
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caees  of  wmte  and  pemuDent  obstruction,  the  material  vomited  is  a  brownieb- 
black  liquid,  with  a  distinctl;  ffecal  odor.  This  Bequence  of  gastric,  bilious, 
and,  finally,  stercoraceous  Tomiting  is  perhaps  the  most  important  diagnostic 
feature  of  acute  obBtrnction.  The  constipation  may  be  absolute,  without  the 
discharge  of  either  faeces  or  gas.  Very  often  the  contents  of  the  bowel  below 
tiiB  stricture  are  discharged.  Distention  of  the  abdomen  usually  occurs,  and, 
when  the  large  bowel  is  involved,  it  ia  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
obstruction  is  high  up  in  the  email  intestine,  there  may  be  very  slight  tym- 
pany. At  first  the  abdomen  is  not  painful,  but  subsequently  it  may  become 
acutely  tender. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  from  the  outset  are  severe.  The  face  is 
pallid  and  anxious,  and  finally  collapse  symptoms  supervene.  The  eyes  be- 
come sunken,  the  features  pinched,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  cold,  clammy 
sweat.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble.  There  may  be  no  fever;  the 
axillary  temperature  is  often  subnormal.  The  tongue  is  dry  and  parched  and 
the  thirst  is  incessant  The  urine  is  high-colored,  scanty,  and  there  may  be 
suppression,  particularly  when  the  obetruction  ie  high  up  Jn  the  bowel.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  constant  vomiting  and  the  small  amount  of  liquid  which 
is  absorbed.  The  case  terminates,  as  a  rule,  in  from  three  to  six  days.  In 
some  instances  the  patient  dies  from  shock  or  sinks  into  coma.  A  leucocytosis 
of  75,000  or  80,000  may  be  present. 

(ii)  STMPTOMa  OF  Chronic  Obstruction. — Whai  due  to  fiecal  impac- 
tion, there  is  a  history  of  long-standing  constipation.  There  may  have  been 
discharge  of  mucus,  or,  in  some  instances,  the  fiscal  masses  have  been  chan- 
neled, and  80  have  allowed  the  contents  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowel  to 
pass  through.  In  elderly  pereons  this  is  not  infrequent;  but  examination, 
either  per  reciam  or  externally,  in  the  course  of  the  colon,  will  reveal  the 
presence  of  hard  scybalons  masses.  There  may  be  retention  of  f teces  for  weeks 
without  exciting  serious  (rymptoms.  In  other  instances  there  are  vomiting, 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  gradual  distention,  and  finally  the  ejecta  become  fsecal. 
The  hardened  masses  may  excite  an  intense  colitis  or  even  peritonitis. 

In  stricture,  whether  cicatricial  or  cancerous,  the  symptoms  of  obatmc- 
tion  are  very  diverse.  Constipation  gradually  comes  on,  is  extremely  variable, 
and  it  may  be  months  or  even  years  before  there  is  complete  obstruction. 
There  are  transient  attacks,  in  which  from  some  cause  the  f^ces  accumulate 
above  the  stricture,  the  intestine  becomes  greatly  distended,  and  in  the  swollen 
abdomen  the  coils  can  be  seen  in  active  peristalsis.  In  such  attacks  there  may 
be  vomiting,  but  it  is  very  rarely  of  a  fcecal  character.  In  the  majority  of 
these  cases  the  general  health  is  seriously  impaired;  the  patient  gradually 
becomes  ansemic  and  emaciated,  and,  finally,  in  a::  attack  in  which  the  ob- 
struction is  complete,  death  occurs  with  all  the  features  of  acute  occlusion, 
or  the  case  may  be  prolonged  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 

BiagnosiB. —  (a)  The  Sitdation  op  the  Ob8Thdction. — Hernia  must  be 
excluded,  which  is  by  no  means  always  easy,  as  fatal  obstruction  may  occur 
from  the  involvement  of  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  gut  in  the  external  ring 
or  in  the  obturator  foramen.  A  thorough  rectal  and,  in  women,  a  vaginal  ex- 
amination should  be  made,  which  will  give  important  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  pelvic  and  rectal  contents,  particularly  in  cases  of  intussuscep- 
tion, in  which  the  descending  bowel  can  sometimes  be  felt     In  caaes  of  ob- 
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stmction  high  up  the  empty  coils  sink  into  the  pelvis  and  can  there  be  de- 
tected. In  the  inspection  of  the  abdomen  there  are  important  indicatiooB,  as 
the  special  prominence  in  certain  regions,  the  occurrence  of  wall-deSned 
massed,  and  the  presence  of  hypertrophied  coils  in  active  peristalsis.  John 
Wyllie  called  attention  to  the  great  value  in  diagnosis  of  the  "patterns  of  ab- 
dominal tumidity."  In  obstruction  of  the  lower  end  of  the  large  intestine 
not  only  may  the  horseshoe  of  the  colon  stand  out  plainly,  when  the  bowel  is 
in  rigid  spasm,  but  even  the  pouches  of  the  gut  may  be  seen.  When  the  cse- 
cum  or  lower  end  of  the  ileum  is  obstructed  the  tumidity  is  in  the  lower  central 
region,  and  during  spasm  the  coils  of  the  small  bowel  may  stand  out  promi- 
nently, one  above  the  other,  either  obliquely  or  transversely  placed — the  so- 
called  "ladder  pattern,"  In  obstruction  of  the  duodenum  or  jejunum  there 
may  only  be  slight  distention  of  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  associated 
OEually  vith  rapid  collapse  and  anuria.  The  acute  toxemia  may  be  due  to 
proteose  intoxication. 

In  the  ileum  and  caecum  the  distention  is  more  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  vomiting  is  distinctly  fscal  and  occurs  early.  In  obstruction  of 
the  colon  tympanites  is  much  more  extensive  and  general.  Tenesmus  is  more 
common,  with  the  passage  of  mucus  and  blood.  The  course  is  not  so  quick, 
the  collapse  does  not  supervene  so  rapidly,  and  the  urinary  secretion  is  not  so 
much  reduced.  ' 

In  obstruction  from  stricture  or  tumor  the  situation  can  in  some  cases  be 
accurately  localized,  but  in  others  it  ia  very  uncertain.  Digital  examination 
of  the  rectum  should  first  be  made.  The  rectal  tube  may  then  be  passed, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  get  beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure.  In  the  use  of  the  rigid 
tube  there  is  danger  of  perforation  of  the  bowel  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  stric- 
ture. The  quantity  of  fluid  which  can  be  passed  into  the  large  intestine  should 
be  estimated.  The  capacity  of  the  large  bowel  is  about  six  quarts.  Wiggin 
advises  about  a  pint  and  a  half  from  a  height  of  three  feet  for  an  infant.  For 
diagnostic  purposes  the  rectum  may  be  inflated  with  air.  In  certain  cases  these 
measures  give  important  indications  as  to  the  situation  of  the  obstruction  in 
the  large  bowel.     Whenever  possible  an  X-ray  examination  should  be  made. 

(b)  Natuee  of  the  Obsthcctiok. — This  is  often  difficult,  not  infre- 
quently impossible,  to  determine.  Strangulation  is  not  common  in  very  early 
life.  In  many  instances  there  have  been  previous  attacks  of  abdominal  pain, 
or  there  are  etiological  factors  which  give  a  clue,  such  as  old  peritonitis  or 
operation  on  the  pelvic  viscera.  Neither  the  onset  nor  the  character  of  the 
pain  gives  us  any  information.  In  rare  instances  nausea  and  vomiting  may 
be  absent.  The  vomiting  usually  becomes  ftecal  from  the  third  to  the  fifth 
day.  A  tumor  is  not  common  in  strangulation,  and  was  present  in  only  one- 
flfth  of  the  cases.    Fever  is  not  of  diagnostic  value. 

Intussusception  is  an  affection  of  childhood,  and  is  of  all  forms  of  internal 
obstruction  the  one  most  readily  diagnosed.  The  onset  is  acute  with  pain  and 
signs  of  shock  after  which  the  symptoms  may  decrease  for  a  time.  Vomiting 
is  not  constant.  The  presence  of  tumor,  bloody  stools,  and  tenesmus  are  the 
important  factors.  The  tumor  is  usually  sausage-shaped  and  felt  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  transverse  colon.  It  existed  in  66  of  93  cases.  It  became  evident 
tiie  first  day  in  more  than  one-third  of  the  cases,  on  the  second  day  in  more 
than  one-fonrth,  and  on  the  third  day  in  more  than  one-fifth.    Blood  in  the 
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stools  occurs  in  at  least  three-fifths  of  the  cases,  either  spontaneously  or  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  an  enema.  The  blood  may  be  mixed  with  mucus.  Tenesmus 
is  present  in  one-third  of  the  cases.  Fiecal  vomiting  is  not  very  common  and 
was  present  in  only  12  of  the  93  instances.  Abdominal  tympany  is  a  symptom 
of  slight  importance,  occurring  in  only  one-third  of  the  cases. 

Volvulus  can  rarely  be  diagnosed.  The  frequency  with  which  it  involves 
the  sigmoid  ilezure  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  passage  of  a  flexible  tube 
or  injectiDg  fluids  might  in  these  cases  give  valuable  indications. 

In  facal  obstruction  the  condition  is  uBually  clear,  as  the  fseces  can  be 
felt  per  rectum  and  also  in  the  distended  colon.  Fecal  vomiting,  tympany, 
abdominal  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  late  and  are  not  so  constant.  In 
obstruction  by  gall-stone  a  few  of  the  patients  gave  a  previous  history  of  gall- 
stone colic.  Jaundice  was  present  in  only  %  of  the  23  cases.  Fain  and  vomit- 
ing, ae  a  rule,  occiir  early  and  are  severe,  and  feecal  vomiting  is  present  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  cases.    A  tumor  is  rarely  evident. 

(c)  Diagnosis  fbou  Other  Conditions. — Acute  enteritis  with  great  re- 
laxation of  the  intestinal  coils,  vomiting,  and  pain  may  be  mistaken  for  ob- 
struction. Instances  have  been  reported  in  which  peritonitis  following  disease 
of  the  appendix  has  been  mistaken  for  acute  obstruction.  The  intense  vomit- 
ing, the  general  tympany  and  abdominal  tenderness,  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  suddenness  of  the  onset  are  very  deceptive.  In  appendix  disease  the  tem- 
perature is  more  frequently  elevated,  the  vomiting  is  never  fcccal,  and  in  mai^ 
cases  there  is  a  history  of  previous  attacks  in  the  ciecal  region.  Acute  hemor- 
rhagic pancreatitis  may  produce  symptoms  which  simulate  closely  intestinal 
obstruction. 

Treatment. — Purgatives  should  not  be  given.  For  the  pain  hypodermic 
injections  of  morphia  are  indicated  To  allay  the  distressing  vomiting,  tlie 
stomach  should  be  washed  out.  Not  only  is  this  directly  beneficial,  but  Knss- 
maul  claimed  that  abdominal  distention  is  relieved,  pressure  in  the  bowel 
above  the  seat  of  obstruction  lessened,  and  the  violent  peristalsis  diminished. 
It  may  be  practised  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  in  some  instances  has 
proved  beneficial ;  in  others  curative.  Thorough  irrigation  of  the  large  bowel 
with  injections  should  be  done,  the  warm  fluid  being  allowed  to  flow  in  slowly 
and  the  amount  carefully  estimated. 

Inflation  may  also  he  tried,  by  forcing  the  air  into  the  rectum,  but  this  is 
not  without  risk,  as  instances  of  rupture  of  the  bowel  have  been  reported.  Of 
39  cases  in  children  treated  by  inflation  or  enemata  16  recovered  (Wiggin).  In 
cases  of  acute  obstruction  surgical  measures  should  be  resorted  to  early. 

For  the  tympanites  turpentine  stupes  and  hot  applications  may  be  ap- 
plied. In  cases  of  chronic  obstruction  the  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated, 
and  opium  and  belladonna  are  useful  for  the  paroxysmal  pains.  Enemata 
should  be  employed,  and,  if  the  obstruction  becomes  complete,  resort  must  be 
had  to  surgical  measures. 
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T.    OONSTIFATION 

(CosHveneu) 

DcAnitioa. — Betention  of  fieces  from  any  cause. 

Goiutipatioii  in  Adolti. — The  causes  are  varied  and  may  be  classed  as 
general  and  local. 

Qenerai,  CAUBfS. — (a)  Constitutional  peculiarities:  Torpidity  of  the  bow- 
els is  ofteu  a  family  complaint  and  Ib  found  more  often  in  dark  than  in  fair 
persons,  (b)  Sedentary  habits,  particularly  in  persons  who  eat  too  much 
and  neglect  the  calls  of  nature,  (c)  Certain  diseases,  such  as  aniemia,  neuras- 
thenia, and  hysteria,  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  stomach,  and  intestines, 
and  the  acute  fevers.  Under  this  heading  may  appropriately  be  placed  that 
most  injurious  of  all  habits,  drug-taking,  (d)  Either  a  coarse  diet,  which 
leaves  too  much  residue,  or  a  diet  which  leaves  too  little. 

Local  Causes. — Weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  obesity  or  from 
orerdistention  in  repeated  pregnancies.  Atony  of  the  large  bowel  from  chronic 
disease  of  the  mucosa ;  the  presence  of  tumors,  physiological  or  pathological, 
pressing  upon  the  bowel;  enteritis;  foreign  bodies,  large  masses  of  scybala, 
and  strictures  of  all  kinds.  An  important  local  cause  is  atony  of  the  colon, 
particularly  of  the  muscles  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  by  which  the  feces  are 
propelled  into  the  rectum.  An  obstinate  form  is  that  associated  with  a  con- 
tracted state  of  the  bowel,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  spasmodic  constipation. 
This  is  met  with — first,  as  a  sequence  of  chronic  dysentery  or  ulcerative  co- 
litis; secondly,  in  cases  of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  usually  with  vagotonia; 
and,  thirdly,  in  very  old  persons  often  without  any  definite  cause.  It  may  be 
that  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  lower  colon  are  in  a  condition  of  contraction  and 
spasm,  while  the  transverse  and  ascending  parts  are  in  a  state  of  atony  and 
dilatation.  The  most  eharacteristic  sign  of  ttiis  variety  is  the  presence  of  bard, 
globular  masses,  or,  more  rarely,  small  and  sausage-like  fseces. 

Badiography  has  taught  us  much  of  the  conditions  favoring  intestinal  stasia. 
The  upward  position  in  man  favors  visceroptosis,  with  which  we  find  asso- 
ciated many  of  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  constipation.  Arbuthnot  Lane  has 
emphasized  the  fact  of  this  dropping  or  dragging  of  the  intestines,  particu- 
larly at  certain  points — e.  g.,  the  third  part  of  the  duodenum,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  may  be  an  abrupt  kink  associated  with  a  considerable  dilatation 
of  the  duodenum  itself.  This  is  of  course  relieved  immediately  when  the  pa- 
tient lies  down.  The  second  is  the  ileal  kink,  caused  by  a  dropping  of  the 
cscum,  and  the  lover  coil  of  the  ileum  itself.  The  obstruction  may  result  in 
considerable  dilatation  of  the  end  of  the  ileum,  with  delay  in  the  passage  of 
the  fluid  fteces.  A  third  point  is  the  fixed  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  the 
X-ray  may  show  an  ascending  colon  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  iliac  crest,  and 
the  transverse  in  the  pelvis,  necessarily  causing  delay  in  the  passage  of  tiie 
fieces  past  this  angle.  The  sigmoid  loop  seems  specially  designed  to  promote 
atasis;  the  rectum  may  also  present  an  elongated  S-shaped  loop,  and,  finally, 
there  ia  the  sharp  pelvi-rectal  flexure,  above  which  the  feeces  accumulate. 

The  rate  of  the  passage  of  the  fteces  through  the  large  bowel  may  be  esti- 
mated «cGurBt«ly  witi)  the  X-rays.    After  a  bismuth  meal  the  ctecum  is  reached 
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in  about  four  hours,  the  hepatic  fleiure  two  hours  later,  the  Bplenic  flexure  three 
hours  after  that,  and  the  beginuing  of  the  pelvic  colon  twelve  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  meal.  The  fteces  do  not  pass  beyond  the  pelvi-rectal 
flexure  until  just  before  defiecation. 

Hurst  divides  all  cases  of  constipation  into  two  main  groups.  In  one  the 
delay  occurs  in  the  passage  through  the  colon,  particularly  in  the  distal  half; 
in  the  other  the  passage  as  far  as  the  pelvic  colon  is  normd,  but  deftecation  is 
not  properly  performed.  Every  case  of  chronic  constipation  ought  to  be  care- 
fully studied  witii  the  X-rays. 

Symptoms. — The  most  persistent  constipation  for  weeks  or  even  months 
may  exist  with  fair  health.  Debility,  lassitude,  and  a  mental  depression  are 
frequent  symptoms  in  constipation,  particularly  in  persons  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament. Headache,  loss  of  appetite,  a  furred  tongue,  and  foul  breath  may 
also  occur.  In  girls  the  skin  is  "muddy,"  acne  is  common,  chlorosis  may 
follow,  and  there  is  a  flabby  state  of  the  system  generally. 

When  persistent,  the  accumulation  of  fieces  leads  to  unpleasant,  sometimes 
serious,  local  symptoms,  such  as  piles,  ulceration  of  the  colon,  distention  of  tiie 
sacculi,  perforation,  enteritis,  and  occlusion.  In  women  pressure  may  causi! 
pain  at  the  time  of  menstiuation  and  a  sensation  of  fullness  and  distention  in 
the  pelvic  organs.  Neuralgia  of  the  sacral  nerves  may  be  caused  by  an  over- 
loaded sigmoid  flexure.  The  feces  collect  chiefly  in  the  colon.  Even  in  ex- 
treme grades  of  constipation  it  is  rare  to  find  dry  fteces  in  the  caecum.  Thfi 
ffeces  may  form  large  tumors  at  the  hepatic  or  splenic  flexures,  or  a  sausage- 
like,  doughy  mass  above  the  navel,  or  an  irregular  lumpy  tumor  in  the  left 
inguinal  region.  In  old  persons  the  saccnli  of  the  colon  become  distended  and 
the  ecybala  may  remain  in  them  and  undergo  calciflcation,  forming  enteroliths. 

In  cases  with  prolonged  retention  the  fiecal  masses  become  channeled  and 
diarrhoea  may  occur  for  days  before  the  true  condition  is  discovered  by  rec- 
tal or  external  examination.  In  women  who  have  been  habitually  constipated 
attacks  of  diarrhoea  with  nausea  and  vomiting  should  excite  suspicion  and 
lead  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  large  bowel.  Fever  may  occur  and 
Meigs  reported  an  instance  in  which  the  condition  simulated  tj'phoid  fever. 

Captivated  by  the  theories  of  MetchnikofF  we  have  been  for  some  years  oq 
the  crest  of  a  colonic  wave,  and  "intestinal  toxeemia"  has  been  held  responsible 
for  many  of  the  worst  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  more  particularly  ar- 
terio-sclerosis  and  old  age.  The  seniles  and  preseniles  of  two  continents  have 
been  taking  sour  milk  and  lacto-hacillary  compounds,  to  the  great  benefit  of 
the  manufacturing  chemists!  Much  of  what  is  regarded  as  intestinal  tox- 
semia  is  really  intestinal  infection. 

Conitipttaon  in  infanta  is  a  common  and  troublesome  disorder.  Tha 
causes  are  congenital,  dietetic,  and  local.  There  are  instances  in  which  the 
child  is  constipated  from  hirth  and  may  not  have  a  natural  movement  for 
years,  and  yet  thrive  and  develop.  There  are  cases  of  enormous  dilatation  of 
the  large  bowel  with  persistent  constipation.  The  condition  appears  soma- 
times  to  be  a  congenital  defect.  In  some  of  these  patients  there  may  be  con- 
stricting hands,  or,  as  in  a  case  of  CheeveHs,  a  congenital  stricture. 

Dietetic  causes  are  more  common.  In  sucklings  it  often  arises  from  an 
unnatural  dryness  of  the  small  residue  which  passes  into  the  colon,  and  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  fault  is  in  the  mother's  milk  or 
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in  the  digestion  of  the  child.  Most  probably  it  is  m  the  latter,  as  eoioe  babies 
may  be  persistently  costive  on  natural  or  artificial  foods.  Deficiency  of  fat 
in  the  milk  is  believed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  cause.  In  older  children  it 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  regular  habits  should  be  enjoined.  Careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  mother  in  this  matter  often  lays  the  foundation  of 
troublesome  constipation  in  after  life.  Impairment  of  the  contractility  of 
the  intestinal  wall  in  consequence  of  inflammation,  disturbance  in  the  normal 
intestinal  secretions,  and  mechanical  obstruction  by  tumors,  twists,  and  intus- 
susception are  the  chief  local  causes. 

Treatment — Much  may  be  done  by  systematic  habits,  particularly  in  the 
young.  The  patient  should  go  to  stool  at  a  fixed  hour  every  day,  whether 
there  is  desire  or  not,  and  the  desire  should  always  be  granted.  Exercise  in 
moderation  is  helpful.  In  stout  persons  and  in  women  with  pendulous  ab- 
domens the  muscles  should  have  the  support  of  a  bandage.  Friction  or  reg- 
ularly applied  massage  is  useful  in  the  more  chronic  cases.  A  good,  substitute 
is  a  metal  ball  weighing  from  four  to  six  pounds,  which  may  be  rolled  over 
the  abdomen  every  morning  for  five  or  ten  miimtes.  The  function  of  the 
stomach  should  be  thoroughly  studied  and  any  disturbance  properly  treated. 
The  diet  should  be  low  in  protein,  with  plenty  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly salads  and  tomatoes.  It  is  often  advisable  to  cut  meat  from  the  diet 
and  substitute  cereals,  milk  and  milk  foods.  Oatmeal  is  usually  laxative, 
though  not  to  all;  brown  or  bran  bread  is  better  than  that  made  from  fine 
white  flour.  Of  liquids,  water  and  aerated  mineral  waters  may  be  taken  freely. 
A  tumblerful  of  hot  or  cold  water  on  rising,  taken  slowly,  is  efficacious  in  many 
cases.  A  glass  of  hot  water  at  night  may  also  be  tried  alone.  A  pipe  or  a 
cigar  after  breakfast  is  with  many  men  an  infallible  remedy. 

When  the  condition  is  not  very  obstinate  it  is  well  to  try  to  relieve  it  by 
hygienic  and  dietetic  measures.  If  drugs  must  be  used  they  should  he  the 
milder  saline  laxatives  or  the  compound  liquorice  powder.  Encmata  are  often 
necessary,  and  it  is  much  preferable  to  employ  them  early  than  to  constantly 
use  purgative  pills.  Glycerine  either  in  the  form  of  suppository  or  as  a  smaU 
injection  is  very  valuable.  Injections  of  tepid  water,  with  or  without  soap, 
may  he  used  for  a  prolonged  period  with  good  effect  and  without  damage. 
The  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal  position  with  the  hips  elevated,  and  it  is 
best  to  let  the  fluid  flow  in  slowly  from  a  fountain  syringe. 

The  usual  remedies  employed  are  often  useless  in  spastic  constipation.  A 
very  satisfactory  measure  is  the  olive  or  cotton  seed  oil  injection.  The  patient 
lies  on  the  back  with  the  hips  elevated,  and  from  15  to  20  ounces  of  oil  are 
allowed  to  flow  slowly  (or  are  injected)  into  the  bowel.  The  operation  should 
take  at  least  fifteen  minutes.  This  may  be  repeated  every  day  until  the  in- 
testine is  cleared,  and  subsequently  a  smaller  injection  every  few  days  will 
BnfRce.  In  the  cases  with  a  spastic  colon  the  injection  of  oil  at  bedtime,  which 
IB  retained  during  the  night,  is  often  effectual. 

There  are  various  drugs  which  are  of  special  service,  particularly  the  com- 
bination of  ipecacuanha,  nux  vomica,  or  belladonna,  with  aloes,  or  podophyllin. 
Cascara  sagrada,  phenolphthalein,  and  agar  agar  are  useful.  Persistent  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  dosage  by  attention  to  hygienic  measures.  At 
present  petroleum  oil  in  some  form  is  much  in  vogue.  It  was  introduced  in 
18811  by  Randolph.    It  is  given  in  doses  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  on« 
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to  tiiree  tunes  a  day.  It  is  harmless,  sometimes  eSectiTe,  very  often  irithoDt 
any  influence  whatever.  In  anasmia  and  chlorosis,  a  sulphur  confection  taken 
in  the  morning,  and  a  pill  of  iron,  rhubarb,  and  aloes  throughout  the  day,  are 
very  serviceable.  Certain  very  severe  cases  are  benefited  by  "short-circuiting," 
the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  being  joined  to  the  lower  end  of  the  colon. 

In  cblMren  the  indications  should  be  met,  as  far  as  possible,  by  hygienic 
and  dietetic  measures.  In  the  constipation  of  sucklings  a  change  in  tjie  diet 
of  the  mother  may  be  tried,  or  from  one  to  three  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  may 
be  given  before  each  nursing.  In  artificially  fed  children  the  top  milk  with 
the  cream  should  be  used.  Drinking  of  water,  barley  water,  or  oatmeal  water 
will  sometimes  obviate  the  difficulty.  If  laxatives  are  required,  simple  syrup, 
manna,  or  olive  oil  may  be  sufficient.  The  conical  piece  of  soap,  so  often  seen 
in  nnrseries,  is  eometimeB  efficacious.  Massage  along  the  colon  may  be  tried. 
Small  injections  of  cold  water  may  be  nsed.  Large  injections  should  be 
avoided,  if  possible.  If  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  laxative  by  the  month,  castor 
oil  or  fluid  magnesia  is  the  beet.  The  saline  purgatives  appear  to  act  by 
increasing  the  muscular  and  glandular  activity  of  the  bowel.  If  there  are 
signs  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  rhubarb  and  soda  or  gray  powder  may 
be  given.    la  older  children  the  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated. 

VL    ENTZBOPTOSIS 

{Qlinard'a  Diaeage) 

Deflnitim. — "Dropping  of  the  viscera,"  visceroptosis,  is  not  a  disease,  but 
a  sympton  group  characterized  by  looseness  of  the  mesenteric  and  peritoneal 
attachments,  so  that  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  particularly  the  transverse 
colon,  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  spleen  occupy  an  abnormally  low  posi- 
tion in  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Symptoms  and  Fkyiical  Signi. — There  are  two  varieties ;  in  one,  which 
may  be  called  constitutional  or  congenitai,  it  is  an  expression  of  an  anomaly 
of  development,  a  narrow  upper  abdominal  opening,  low  diaphragm  and 
elongated  visceral  ligaments,  all  of  which  combined  lead  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  prolapse  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  second  group,  or  the  ac- 
quired enteroptosis,  ie  largely  due  to  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  wall.  The 
support  of  the  viscera  is  due  to  the  integrity  of  the  reflex  arc  and  abdominal 
mnscles,  the  tonic  action  of  which,  as  shown  by  the  studies  of  Keith  and  of 
Sherrington,  is  brought  into  play  by  a  reflex,  the  afferent  end  organs  of  which 
are  the  peritoneal  nerves  and  Pacinian  bodies. 

In  the  first  group  is  embraced  a  somewhat  motley  series  of  cases,  in  which, 
with  a  pronounced  nervous  or,  as  we  call  it  now,  neurasthenic  basis,  there  are 
displacements  of  the  viscera  with  symptoms.  The  patients  are  usually  young, 
more  frequently  women  than  men,  and  of  spare  habit.  The  condition  may 
follow  an  acute  illness  with  wasting.  They  complain,  as  a  rule,  of  dyspepsia, 
throbbing  in  the  abdomen,  and  dragging  pains  or  weakness  in  the  bade,  and 
inability  to  perform  tbe  usual  duties  of  life.  A  very  considerable  proportion 
of  all  the  cases  of  neurasthenia  present  the  local  features  of  enteroptosis. 
When  preparing  for  the  examination  one  notices  usually  an  erythematous 
flushing  of  the  skin;  the  scratch  of  the  nail  is  followed  instantly  by  a  lin?  pf 
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hyperemia,  lees  often  of  marked  pallor.  The  pulBatioa  of  the  abdominal 
aorta  is  mdilj  aeen. 

Id  the  second  group  inBpection  of  the  abdomen  shows  a  very  relaxed  abdom- 
inal wall,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  linece  albicantes  of  recurring  pregnancies.  Per- 
istalsis of  the  intestines  may  be  seen,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  outlines  of  the 
stomach  itself  with  its  waves  of  peristalsiB.  On  inflating  the  stomach  the 
organ  stands  out  with  great  prominence,  and  the  lesser  and  greater  curvatures 
are  seen,  the  latter  extending  perhaps  a  hand's  breadth  below  the  level  of  the 
navel.  The  waves  of  peristalsis  are  feeble  and  without  the  vigor  and  force  of 
those  seen  in  the  stomach  dilated  from  stricture  of  the  pylorus.  The  condi- 
tion of  descensus  ventricnli  with  atony  is  best  studied  in  this  group  of  cases. 
An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  it  may  exist  in  an  extreme  grade 
without  symptoms. 

Radiography  has  given  much  information  of  the  position  of  the  viscera. 
The  stomach  is  vertically  placed  and  reaches  far  below  the  navel ;  its  motilil? 
may  be  normal,  but  there  may  be  stasis  from  associated  pyloric  spasm  or  from 
kinking  of  the  duodenum.    ClapotSge  or  splashing  is  usually  distinct. 

Nephroptosis,  or  displacement  of  the  kidney,  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
phenomena  in  enteroptosis.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  distinguish  between  the 
kidney  which  one  can  just  touch  on  deep  inspiration — palpable  kidney — one 
which  is  freely  movable,  and  which  on  deep  inspiration  descends  so  that  one 
can  put  the  fingers  of  the  palpating  hand  above  it  and  hold  it  down,  and, 
thirdly,  a  floating  kidney,  which  is  entirely  outside  the  costal  arch,  is  easily 
grasped  in  the  hand,  readily  moved  to  the  middle  line,  and  low  down  toward 
the  right  iliac  fossa.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  designation  floating  kidney 
should  be  restricted  to  the  cases  in  which  there  is  a  meso-nephron,  but  this 
is  excessively  rare,  while  extreme  grades  of  renal  mobility  are  common.  Some 
of  the  more  serious  sequences  of  movable  kidney,  namely,  Dietl's  crises  and 
Intermittent  hydronephrosis,  will  be  considered  with  diseases  of  the  kidney. 

Displacement  of  the  liver  is  very  much  less  common.  In  thin  women  who 
have  laced,  tne  organ  is  often  tilted  forward,  so  that  a  very  large  surface  of 
the  lobes  comes  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall ;  it  is  a  very  common  mis- 
take under  these  circumstances  to  think  that  the  organ  is  enlarged'  Disloca- 
tion of  the  liver  itself  will  be  considered  later. 

Mobility  of  the  spleen  is  sometimes  very  marked  in  enteroptosis.  In  an 
extreme  grade  it  may  be  found  in  almost  any  region  of  the  abdomen.  It  is 
very  frequently  mistaken  for  a  fibroid  or  ovarian  tnmor,  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  come  flrst  under  the  care  of  the  gynecologist. 

There  is  usually  much  relaxation  of  the  mesentery  and  of  the  peritoneal 
folds  which  support  the  intestines.  The  colon  is  displaced  downward  (colop- 
tosis),  with  consequent  kinking  at  the  flexures.  The  descent  may  be  so  low 
that  the  transverse  colon  is  at  the  brim  of  or  even  in  the  pelvis.  It  may  indeed 
be  fixed  or  bent  in  the  form  of  a  V.  It  id  frequently  to  be  felt,  as  Gl^nard 
states,  as  a  firm  cord  crossing  the  abdomen  at  or  below  the  level  of  the  navel. 
This  kinking  may  take  place  not  only  in  the  colon,  but  at  the  pylorus,  where 
the  duodenum  passes  into  the  jejunum,  and  where  the  ileum  enters  the  ceecum. 

The  cacum  may  be  very  movable  and  with  this  there  may  be  pain,  attacks 
of  colic  and  constipation.  There  may  be  fullness  in  the  ciecal  region  and  on 
palpation  the  distended  ctecum  is  easily  felt.    The  mass  may  be  very  movable. 
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Tlie  explanation  of  the  j^eoomena  accompanying  enteroptosiB  is  b;  no 
means  easy.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Gl^nard  and  others  that  overfilling  of 
the  splanchnic  vessels  in  consequence  of  displacementB  and  kinking  accounts 
for  the  feelings  of  eihanstion  and  general  nerrousness.  In  a  large  proportion 
of  the  cases,  however,  no  symptoms  occur  until  after  an  illness  or  some  pro- 
tracted nervous  strain. 

Treatmeat. — In  a  majority  of  all  eases  four  indications  are  present:  To 
treat  the  existing  neurasthenia,  to  relieve  the  nervous  dyspepsia,  to  overcome 
the  constipation,  and  to  afford  mechanical  support  to  the  organs.  Three  of 
these  are  considered  under  their  appropriate  sections.  lu  cases  in  which  the 
enteroptosis  has  followed  loss  in  weight  after  an  acute  illness  or  worries  and 
cares  an  important  indication  is  to  fatten  the  patient. 

A  well-adapted  abdominal  bandage  is  one  of  the  most  important  measures 
in  enteroptosis.  In  many  of  the  milder  grades  it  alone  suffices.  There  is  no 
single  simple  measure  which  affords  relief  to  distressing  symptoms  in  so  many 
cases  as  the  abdominal  bandage.  It  is  best  made  of  linen,  should  fit  snugly, 
and  should  he  arranged  with  straps  so  that  it  can  not  ride  up  over  the  hips. 
A  special  form  must  be  used  for  movable  kidney.  In  some  cases  support  may 
he  given  by  the  use  of  adhesive  strapping.  Exercises  to  strengthen  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles  and  proper  abdominal  breathing  are  aids.  General  "setting-up" 
exercises  are  often  helpful.  Some  of  the  more  aggravated  types  of  enteroptosis 
are  combined  with  such  features  of  neurasthenia  that  a  rigid  Weir  Mitchell 
treatment  is  indicated.  In  a  few  very  refractory  eases  surgical  interference 
may  be  called  for. 

And,  lastly,  the  physician  must  be  careful  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of 
enteroptosis  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  disorder.  It  is  well  never  to 
tell  the  patient  that  a  kidney  is  movable;  the  symptoms  may  date  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  condition. 

Vn.    WBOBLLANEOUS  ATFBOTIONS 

I.    MUCOUS  COLITIS 

Known  by  various  names,  such  as  membranous  enteritis,  tubular  diarrhiea, 
mucous  colic,  and  myxoneurosis  inie&tiiwXis,  this  remarkable  disease  has  been 
recognized  for  several  centuries.  An  exhaustive  description  of  it  is  given  by 
Woodward  in  vol.  ii  of  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reports  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  passage  of  mucus  in  large  quantities  from  the  bowel  is  met  with,  first, 
in  catarrh  of  the  intestine,  due  to  various  causes.  It  is  not  uncommon  in 
children,  and  may  be  associated  with  disturbances  of  digestion  and  slight 
colic.  Secondly,  in  local  disease  or  irritation  of  the  bowel,  in  cancer  of  the 
colon  and  of  the  rectum.  In  tubo-ovarian  disease  much  mucus  and  slima 
may  he  passed.  Thirdly,  true  mucous  colitia,  a  secretion  neurosis  of  the  large 
intestine  met  with  particularly  in  nervous  and  hysterical  patients.  It  ia 
more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  It  has  increased  greatly  of  late  years, 
and  has  become  the  fashionable  complaint,  displacing  neuritis  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. There  ia  an  abnormal  secretion  of  a  tenacious  mucus,  which  may  be 
slimy  and  gelatinous,  like  frog-spawn,  or  it  is  passed  in  strings  or  strips, 
more  rarely  as  a  continuous  tubular  membrane.    The  membrane  tn  situ  adheres 
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closelj  to  the  mucosa,  but  is  capable  of  separation  without  any  lesion  of  the  Bur- 
face.  Microscopically  the  casta  are  mucoid,  of  a  uniform  granular  ground 
snbBtance  through  which  there  are  remnants  of  cells,  some  of  which  have 
undergone  a  definite  hyaline  transformation.  Triple  phosphate,  choleBterin, 
and  fatty  crystals  are  present,  and  occasionally  fine,  sand-like  concretions. 
The  epithelium  of  the  mucosa  seems  to  be  intact. 

Syinptonu. — In  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  cases  the  subjects  are  nervous 
in  greater  or  less  degree.  Some  cases  have  had  hyaterieal  outbreaks,  and 
there  may  be  hypochondriasis  or  melancholia.  The  patients  are  self-centred 
and  often  much  worried  about  the  mucous  stools.  Some,  of  the  cases  are 
among  the  most  distressing  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  invalids  of  many 
years'  standing,  neurasthenic  to  an  extreme  degree,  with  recurring  attacks  of 
pain  and  the  passage  of  large  quantities  of  mucus  or  even  intestinal  casts. 

In  many  cases  the  attacks  may  come  on  in  paroxysms,  associated  with 
colicky  pains,  or  occasionally  crises  of  the  greatest  severity,  so  that  appen- 
dicitis may  be  suspected.  Emotional  disturbances,  worry  of  all  sorts,  or  an 
error  in  diet  may  bring  on  an  attack.  Constipation  is  a  special  feature  in 
many  cases.  Sometimes  there  are  attacks  of  nervous  diarrhcea.  Some  patients 
have  a  movement  after  each  meal.  This  is  due  to  an  active  gastro-colic  reflex, 
60  that  feces  reach  the  rectum  after  each  meal. 

While  the  disease  is  obstinate  and  distressing,  it  is  rarely  serious,  though 
Herringham  states  that  he  knew  of  three  cases  of  mucous  colitis  in  which 
death  occurred  suddenly,  in  all  with  great  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  abdo* 
men.  The  abdomen  itself  is  rarely  distended.  There  is  often  a  painful  spot 
between  the  navel  and  the  left  costal  border,  tender  on  pressure,  and  sometimes 
the  paroxysms  of  pain  seem  centred  in  this  region.  A  spastic  condition  of  the 
colon  frequently  exists  and  is  easily  recognized  by  palpation. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  rarely  doubtful,  but  it  is  important  not  to  mistake  the 
membranes  for  other  substances ;  thus,  the  external  cuticle  of  asparagus  and 
undigested  portions  of  meat  or  sausage-skins  sometimes  assume  forms  not 
unlike  mucous  casts,  but  microscopic  examination  will  quickly  differentiate 
them.  The  presence  of  ulcers  and  polypi  should  be  excluded.  Mucous  colitis 
with  severe  pain  may  be  mistaken  for  appendicitis. 

Treatment. — Drugs  are  of  little  value.  It  is  quite  useless  to  give  bismuth 
and  so-called  intestinal  remedies.  First  the  basic  neurasthenic  state  is  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  this  may  suffice  for  a  cure.  Secondly,  daily  irrigations 
of  the  colon  through  a  long  tube — one  to  two  pints  of  warm  alkaline  fluid. 
At  Plombi^res,  Harrogate,  and  other  spas  this  treatment  is  most  successfully 
carried  out.  The  injection  of  olive  oil  at  bedtime  is  sometimes  helpful.  It 
should  he  retained  during  the  night.  Thirdly,  the  coarser  sorts  of  food  which 
leave  a  large  residue  should  be  eaten,  and,  should  these  measures  fail,  the 
question  of  irrigating  through  the  appendix  or  csecura  may  be  considered, 

II.    DILATATION  OF  THE  COLON 

There  are  four  groups  of  cases.  In  the  first  the  distention  is  entirely 
gaseous,  and  occurs  not  infrequently  as  a  transient  condition.  In  many  cases 
it  has  an  important  luflnence,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  extreme,  pushing  up  the 
diaphragm  and  seriously  impairing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.    It  is 
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ao  occasional  cause  of  sudden  heart-failure.  In  pneumonia  and  othw  acnte 
diseases  this  inflation  of  the  colon  may  be  extreme. 

In  the  second  group  are  the  cases  in  vhich  the  distention  of  the  colon 
is  caused  bj  solid  substances,  as  fiecal  matter,  occasionally  by  foreign  bodies 
introduced  from  vithout,  and  more  rarely  by  gall-stones.  In  institutions, 
particularly  in  insane  asylums,  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  the  aged  vith 
great  distention  of  the  colon. 

When,  thirdly,  the  dilatation  is  due  to  an  organic  obstruction  in  front 
of  the  dilated  gut,  the  colon  may  reach  a  very  large  size.  Hiese  cases  are 
common  enough  in  malignant  tumors  and  sometimes  in  toIvuIub.  Dilatation 
of  the  sigmoid  flexure  occurs  particularly  -when  this  portion  of  the  bowel  is 
congenitally  very  long.  In  such  cases  the  bowel  may  be  so  distended  that  it 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen,  pushing  up  the  liver  and  the  dia- 
phragm. An  acute  condition  is  sometimes  caused  by  a  twist  in  the  meso-colon. 
And,  fourthly — 

Idiopathic  Dilatation. — Hirschsprung's  disease.  The  cases  are  not  un- 
common, occurring  in  children  and  in  young  adults.  The  sigmoid  flexure 
alone  or  the  entire  colon  iB  involved,  and  the  size  may  he  colossat  In  Por- 
mad'e  case  the  circumference  of  the  colon  was  from  fifteen  to  thirty  inches, 
and  the  weight  of  the  contents  forty-seven  pounds.  The  origin  is  obscure.  In 
some  the  condition  is  congenital,  and  the  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  increase 
progressively;  in  others  there  is  an  unusually  long  sigmoid  flexure;  in  others 
again  narrowing  o!  the  terminal  portion  of  the  descending  colon  or  a  valve- 
like structure  has  been  found.  The  symptoms  are  very  definite — constipa- 
tion, an  enlarged  abdomen,  attacks  of  pain  with  increasing  distention,  and 
then  diarrhcea,  either  natural  or  induced,  with  relief.  Such  attacks  may 
occur  from  birth  and  continue  to  the  twentietii  or  thirtieth  year.  The  ab- 
dominal picture  is  distinctive — the  great  enlargement  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  abdomen,  the  spreading  of  the  costal  arch,  the  remarkable  length  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  navel,  and  in  the  attacks  the  coils  of  the  colon 
stand  out  prominently,  and  even  the  longitudinal  bands  may  be  seen. 

The  outlook  is  uncertain.  Medical  treatment  is  of  little  avail.  Scrupulous 
care  of  the  bowels  may  check  the  progress ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  progressive 
malady  for  which  surgery  alone  offers  complete  relief.  Resection  of  the  en- 
larged colon  has  been  done  in  a  good  many  cases.  Colotomy  gives  relief; 
colostomy  has  also  been  successful.  Of  44  cases  treated  surgically,  15  were 
completely  cured  and  t  were  improved  (Finney). 

III.    INTESTINAL  SAND 

"Sable  InteitinaL" — There  are  two  groups  of  cases  in  which  sajid-like 
material  is  passed  with  the  stools.  The  false,  in  which  it  is  made  up  of  the 
remains  of  vegetable  food  and  fruits  which  have  resisted  digestion  or  which 
have  become  encrusted  with  earthy  salts.  True  intestinal  Band  of  animal 
origin,  gritty  fine  particles,  usually  gray,  black  or  brown,  is  formed  in  the 
bowel  and  is  made  up  largely  of  lime  salts.  In  mucous  colitis  tbiE,  material 
may  be  passed  at  intervals  for  months. 
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IV.    DIVERTICUUTIS— PERISIOHOIDITI8 

Congenital  divertioiila,  of  which  Meckel's  is  the  t;pe,  may  cause  strangula* 
tion  or  obstraction. 

Acquired  dirertioalR,  commonly  hernial  protmeion  of  the  mucous  and 
serous  coats,  occur  anywhere  in  the  intestinal  tract.  In  the  small  bowel  tbey 
rarely  cause  symptoms,  though  in  a  case  reported  by  one  of  us  with  scores  of 
hemise  ranging  in  size  from  a  marble  to  an  orange,  there  were  distressing 
audible  borborygmi,  and  Gardinier  and  Sampson  met  with  an  instance  of 
obetructioQ.  The  site  of  election  of  the  common  form  is  the  sigmoid  flexure 
near  the  junction  with  the  rectum  and  the  clinical  interest  in  the  frequency 
with  which  tbey  are  the  seat  of  inflammation — diverticulitis,  perisigmoiditis. 
Teller  and  Gruner  analyzed  334;  cases.  The  evaginations  of  the  mucosa  are 
usually  the  result  of  high  intra-colic  pressure  with  gaa  or  feces  in  the  aged. 
Sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  males. 

The  secondary  pathological  processes  are  mechanical,  as  torsion,  formation 
of  concretions  and  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies;  and  inflammatory,  acute 
diverticulitis,  which  may  rapidly  become  gangrenous;  chronic  inflammation 
leading  to  thickening,  and  tumor  formation  and  narrowing;  perforation,  caus- 
ing local  abscess,  general  peritonitis  or  fistula.  Other  changes  are  chronic 
local  peritonitis  with  adhesions,  metastatic  suppuration,  and  in  late  stages 
cancer  may  develop. 

The  nymptams  rarely  permit  of  more  than  a  tentative  diagnosis.  Fain  in- 
the  left  lower  quadrant  with  tenderness,  rigidity  and  a  mass  in  a  person  over 
sixty,  who  has  been  constipated,  should  suggest  diverticulitis  as  well  as  cancer. 
The  absence  of  blood  in  the  stools,  the  long  history  of  pain,  negative  sigmoidos- 
copy, slight  fever  and  good  nutrition  or  even  obesity  are  in  favor  of  the 
former.  Unless  specially  contra-indicated,  the  condition  calls  for  operation. 
W.  J.  Mayo  reports  (1917)  resection  in  43  cases.  An  important  point  is  that 
carcinoma  coexisted  in  13.  The  mortality  was  high  in  the  series,  14  per 
cent. 

T.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEBBNTEBT 

Hamorrhage  {Eamatoma), — Instances  in  which  the  bleeding  is  confined 
to  the  mesenteric  tissues  are  rare ;  more  commonly  the  condition  is  associated 
with  hsemorrhagic  infiltration  of  the  pancreas  and  with  retroperitoneal  htemor- 
ihage.  It  occurs  in  rupture  of  aneurisms,  either  of  the  abdominal  aorta  or  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  in  malignant  forms  of  the  infectious  fevers, 
sm&ll-poz,  and  in  individuals  in  whom  no  predisposii^  conditions  exist. 

Affeotions  cf  the  Mesenterio  Veiseli. —  (a)  Aneubisu  (see  page  853). 

(6)  Ekbolism  and  Thrombosis.— Jn-fiM'riww  of  the  Bowel. — ^When  the 
mesenteric  vessels  are  blocked  by  emboli  or  thrombi  the  condition  of  infarc- 
tion follows  in  the  territory  supplied,  which  may  pass  on  to  gangrene  or  to 
perforation  and  peritonitis.  If  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  blocked  the 
result  is  fatal.  In  the  veins  the  thrombosis  may  be  primary,  follovring  in- 
fective processes  in  the  intestines,  particularly  about  the  appendix,  or  it  occurs 
in  cachectic  states.  Secondary  Uirombosis  is  met  vrith  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  syphilis,  and  pylephlebitis,  or  may  result  from  the  stesis  caused  by 
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arterial  emboli.  Jackson,  Porter,  aod  Quimby  made  an  exhaustive  study  oC 
30  Boston  cases,  and  collected  814  caaes.  They  recognize  two  groups — acute 
and  chronic.  In  the  former  the  onset  is  sudden,  with  colic,  nausep,  vomiting, 
and  a  bloody  diarrhcea,  so  that  the  picture  is  one  of  acute  obstruction.  The 
abdomen  becomes  distended  and  death  occurs  in  collapse  within  a  few  days. 
In  the  chronic  cases  the  onset  is  insidious,  and  there  may  be  no  symptoms 
referable  to  the  abdomen.  Of  the  314  cases,  64  per  cent,  were  in  men.  The 
diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult,  and  the  acute  cases  are  usually  regarded  as 
obstruction.  Exploratory  operation  has  been  made  in  47  cas-s,  4  of  which  hava 
recovered.  In  J.  W.  Elliot's  successful  case  48  inches  of  the  bowel  were  re- 
sected. In  the  horse,  infarction  of  the  intestine,  commonly  in  connection  with 
the  verminous  aneurisms  of  the  mesenteric  arteries,  is  the  usual  cause  of  colic. 

Siscaaefl  of  the  Hesenterio  Veini. — Dilatation  and  sclerosis  occur  in  cir- 
rhoaia  of  the  liver.  In  instances  of  prolonged  obstruction  there  may  be  large 
saccular  dilatations  with  calcification  of  the  intima,  aa  in  a  case  of  oblitera- 
tion of  the  Tense  porta  described  by  the  senior  author.  Suppuration  of  the 
mesenteric  veins  is  not  rare,  and  occurs  usually  in  connection  with  pylephlebi- 
tis. The  mesentery  may  be  much  swollen  and  is  like  a  bag  of  pus,  and  it  ia 
only  on  careful  dissection  that  one  sees  that  the  pus  is  really  within  channels 
representing  extremely  dilated  mesenteric  veins. 

Disorders  of  the  Chyle  VeHeli. — Varicose,  cavernous,  and  cystic  chy- 
langiomata  are  met  with  in  the  mucosa  and  aubmucosa  of  the  small  int^- 
tine,  occseionally  of  the  stomach.  Extravasation  of  chyle  into  the  mesenteric 
tissue  is  sometimes  seen.  Chylous  cysts  may  occur  at  the  root  of  tbe  mesentery. 
Bramann  records  a  case  in  a  man  aged  sixty-three,  in  which  a  cyst  of  this 
kind  the  size  of  a  child's  head  was  healed  by  operation.  There  is  an  instance 
on  record  of  a  congenital  malformation  of  the  thoracic  duct,  in  which  tbe 
receptaculum  formed  a  flattened  cyat  which  discharged  into  the  peritoneum, 
and  a  chylous  ascitic  fluid  was  withdrawn  on  several  occasions.  Homane  re- 
ported the  case  of  a  girl  who,  from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth  year,  had  an 
enlarged  abdomen.  Laparotomy  showed  a  series  of  cysts  containing  clear 
fluid.  They  were  supposed  to  be  dilated  lymph  vessels  connected  vrith  the 
intestines. 

Cysts  of  the  Uesentery. — They  may  be  either  dermoid,  hydatid,  serous, 
eanguineoiis,  or  chylous.  They  occur  at  any  portion  of  the  mesentery,  and 
range  from  a  few  inches  in  diameter  to  large  masses  occupying  the  entire 
abdomen.  They  are  frequently  adherent  to  the  neighboring  organs,  to  the 
liver,  spleen,  uterus,  and  sigmoid  flexure. 

The  symptoms  usually  are  those  of  a  progressively  enlarging  tumor  in 
the  abdomen.  Sometimes  a  masa  develops  rapidly,  particularly  in  the  hemoi' 
rhagic  forma.  Colic  and  constipation  or  acute  obstruction  are  present  in 
some  cases.  The  general  health,  as  a  rule,  is  well  maintained  in  spite  of  the 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  most  prominent  in  the  um- 
bilical region.  Mesenteric  cysts  may  persist  for  many  years,  even  ten  OV 
twenty. 

The  diagnosis  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  no  single  feature  is  in  any  way 
distinctive.  The  important  signs  are:  the  great  mobility,  the  situation  in  the 
middle  line,  and  the  zone  of  tympany  in  front  of  the  tumor.  Of  these,  tbe 
second  is  the  only  one  which  is  at  all  constant,  as  when  the  tumors  are  laige 
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the  mobility  disappears,  and  si  this  stage  the  inteetines,  too,  art  pushed  to  one 
side.  It  is  most  frequently  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumor.  Movable  kidney, 
hydronephrosis,  and  cyete  of  the  omentum  have  aleo  been  confused  ivith  it. 
The  only  treatment  is  surgical. 

VI.    DILATATIpN  OP  THE  DUODENUM 

This  is  often  associated  with  visceroptosis  and  compression  of  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  dnodaium  by  the  root  of  the  mesentery.  Adhesions  from  local 
peritonitis  are  responsible  in  some  cases.  The  symptoms  are  (1)  pain  in  the 
upper  abdomen,  sometimes  described  as  a  pulling  or  dragging  sensation,  some- 
times  more  severe,  and  suggesting  ulcer  or  gall-bladder  disease;  (2)  v<»niting 
which  is  frequent  and  sometimes  persistent;  (3)  constipation ;  and  (4)  marked 
vagotonic  features.  The  X-ray  study  is  an  important  aid  in  the  diagnosis. 
In  treatment,  position  may  be  useful,  the  patient  lying  on  the  face  with  the 
feet  elevated,  or  on  the  left  side,  or  taking  the  knee-chest  position.  Correction 
of  the  visceroptosis  by  an  abdominal  support  or  by  gaining  weight  may  give 
relief.    In  severe  cases  surgical  intervention  is  advisable. 


H.   DISEASES  OP  THE  LIVEE 
I.    JAUimiCE 

(Icterus) 

Dvflnltion. — Jaundice  or  icterus  is  a  condition  characterized  by  coloration 
of  the  skin,  mucous  membranes,  and  fluids  of  the  body  by  bile-pigment. 

Like  albuminuria,  jaundice  is  a  symptom  and  not  a  disease,  and  is  met 
with  in  a  variety  of  conditions.  Bile  pigment  and  bile  salts  may  be  in  the  blood 
and  not  appear  in  the  urine  or  be  in  the  tissues.  In  dissociated  jaundice  the 
bile  pigments  and  salts  reach  the  plasma  independently;  the  kidneys  may  ex- 
crete one  and  not  the  other. 

I.    OBSTRUCTIVE  JAUNDICE 

The  chief  causes  of  ohetmctive  jaundice  are:  (1)  Obstruction  by  foreign 
bodies  within  the  ducts,  as  gall-stones  and  parasites;  (3)  by  inflammatory 
tumefaction  of  the  duodenum  or  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  duct;  (3)  by 
stricture  or  obliteration  of  the  duct;  (4)  by  tumors  closing  the  orifice  of  the 
duct  or  growing  in  its  interior;  (5)  by  pressure  on  the  duct  from  without,  as 
by  tumors  of  the  liver  itself,  of  the  stomach,  pancreas,  kidney,  or  omentum; 
by  pressure  of  enlarged  glands  in  the  fissures  of  the  liver,  and,  more  rarely,  of 
abdominal  aneurism,  fsecal  accumulation,  or  the  pregnant  uterus. 

In  these  cases  of  extra-hepatic  or  obstructive  jaundice  the  pressure  within 
the  biliary  capillaries,  usually  low,  becomes  increased  and  the  bile  is  absorbed 
by  the  lymphatics  of  the  liver  and  not  by  the  blood  capillaries.  To  these 
causes  some  add  lowering  of  ^he  blood  pressure  in  the  portal  system  so  that  the 
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tension  io  the  smaller  bile-dacte  is  greater  than  in  the  blood-vesaela.  For  tliis 
viev  there  is  no  positive  evidence.  In  this  cUbb  may  perhaps  be  placed  tha 
cases  of  jaimdice  from  mental  shock  or  depressed  emotions,  which  "maj  con- 
ceivably canae  spasm  and  reversed  peristalsis  of  the  bile-dnct"  (W.  Hunter). 

0«n«ral  Symptoms  of  OhstrnotiTe  Janndioe. — (a)  Icterus,  or  tinting  of 
the  skin  and  conjunctiva.  The  color  ranges  from  a  lemon-yellow  in  catarrhal 
jaundice  to  a  deep  olive-green  or  bronzed  hue  in  permanent  obstruction.  In 
some  instances  the  color  of  the  skin  is  greenish  black,  the  so-called  "black 
janndice."    Except  the  central  nervous  system,,  all  of  the  tissues  are  stained. 

(b)  In  the  more  chronic  forms  pruritus  is  a  most  distressing  symptom. 
There  la  a  curious  pre-icteric  itching,  which  Biesman  thinks  is  suggestive  of 
cancer,  but  it  is  often  marked  in  gall-stone  cases.  Sweating  is  common,  and 
may  be  curiously  localized  to  the  abdomen  or  to  the  pabis  of  the  hands. 
Lichen,  urticaria,  and  boils  may  occur.  Xanthoma  multiplex  is  rare.  TTsually 
in  the  flat  form,  rarely  nodular,  they  ftre  most  common  in  the  eyelids  and  on 
the  hands  and  feet.  They  may  be  very  nimierous  over  the  whole  body.  Oc- 
casionally the  tumors  are  fonnd  in  the  bile  duct.  After  persisting  for  years 
they  fnay  disappear.  In  very  chronic  cases  telangiectases  develop  in  the  skin, 
sometimes  in  large  numbers  over  the  body  and  face,  occasionally  on  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  forming  patches  of  a  bright  red  color 
from  1  to  3  cm.  in  breadth. 

(c)  The  blood  serum  is  tinged  with  bilirubin.  By  this  an  early  diagnosis 
may  be  made. 

(d)  The  secreticns  are  colored  with  bile-pigment.  The  sweat  tinges  Qie 
linen;  the  tears  and  saliva  and  milk  are  rarely  stained.  The  expectoration  is 
not  often  tinted  unless  there  is  inflammation,  as  when  pneumonia  coexists  with 
jaundice.  The  urine  may  contain  the  pigment  before  it  is  apparent  in  the 
skin  or  conjunctiva.  The  color  varies  from  li^t  greenish  yellow  to  a  deep 
black-green.  In  cases  of  jaundice  of  long  standing  or  great  intensi^  the 
urine  usually  contains  albumin  and  always  bile-stained  tubecasts. 

(e)  No  bile  passes  into  the  intestine.  The  stools  therefore  are  of  a  pale 
drab  or  slaie-gray  color,  and  usually  very  fetid  and  pasty.  The  "day-color" 
of  the  stools  is  also  in  part  due  to  the  presence  of  undigested  fat  which,  ac- 
cording to  Miiller,  may  be  increased  from  7  to  10  per  cent.,  which  is  normal, 
to  55  or  tS.B  per  cent  There  may  be  constipation ;  in  many  instances,  owing 
to  decomposition,  there  is  diarrhisa. 

(/)  Slow  pulse.  The  heart's  action  may  fall  to  40,  30,  or  even  to  20  per 
minute.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  cases  of  catarrhal  and  recent  jaun- 
dice, and  is  not  as  a  rule  an  unfavorable  symptom.  Whether  this  is  due  to  in- 
terrupted conductivity  or  to  direct  poisoning  of  the  aariculo-ventricular  bundle 
has  not  been  determined.  It  occurs  only  in  the  early  stages  of  jaundice.  At 
this  time  bile  ficids  pass  into  the  blood,  but  are  produced  in  very  small  quan- 
tities when  jaundice  is  established.  The  respirations  may  fall  to  10  or  even  to 
7  per  minute.    Xanthopsia,  or  yellow  vision,  may  occur. 

(y)  Hamorrhage.  The  tendency  to  bleeding  in  chronic  icterus  is  a  serious 
feature  and  in  some  cases  the  blood  coagulation  time  is  much  retarded.  This 
is  an  important  point  as  incontrollable  hsemorrhage  is  a  well-recognized  acci- 
dent in  operating  upon  patients  with  chronic  jaundice.    Purpura,  large  anb- 
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cutaneous  extravasationa,  more  rarely  haemorrhages  from  the  mucoas  mem- 
branes, occur  in  protracted  jaundice,  and  in  the  more  severe  forms. 

(h)  Cerebral  symptoms.  Irrit&bili^,  great  depression  of  spirits,  or  even 
melancholia  may  be  present  In  any  case  of  persistent  jaundice  special  nerv- 
ous phenomena  may  develop  and  rapidly  prove  fatal — such  as  sudden  coma, 
acute  delirium,  or  convulsions.-  tTsually  the  patient  has  a  rapid  pulse,  slight 
fever,  and  a  dry  tongue,  and  he  passes  into  the  so-called  "typhoid  state." 
These  features  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  obstructive  as  in  febrile  jaundice, 
but  they  not  infrequently  terminate  a  chronic  icterus  in  whatever  way  pro- 
duced. The  group  of  symptoms  has  been  termed  cholwmia,  or,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  cholesterin  is  the  poison,  cholestenmnia;  but  its  true  nature  has  not 
been  determined.    In  some  cases  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  ursemia. 

n.     TOXIC   AND   HEMOLYTIC   JAUNDICE 

The  term  hematogenous  jaundice  was  formerly  applied  to  this  group  in 
contradistinction  to  the  hepatogenous  jaundice,  associated  with  manifest  ob-  . 
structive  changes  in  the  bile-passages.  The  toxic  jaundice  cases  are  essentially 
obstructive  in  origin,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  true  non-obstruc- 
tive cases.  For  this  type  the  name  "bsemohepatogenous"  jaundice  has  been 
suggested.  Bolleston  refers  to  them  as  cases  of  "intrahepatic"  jaundice.  Toxic 
substances,  bacterial  or  chemical,  circulate  in  the  blood  and  cause  destruction 
of  red  blood  cells.  The  toxin  and  its  products  cause  a  degeneration  of  the 
liver  cells  and  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  bile  capillaries.  The  bile 
becomes  viscid  and  the  iine  ducts  are  narrowed  (intrahepatic  obstruction). 
The  bile  pigments  are  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  and  blood  capillaries.  "The 
absorbed  bile  in  toxiemic  jaundice  is  usually  rich  in  bile  pigments  which  arise 
from  the  increased  destruction  of  hEemoglobin;  it  is  deficient  in  bile  salts  owing 
to  the  impaired  function  of  the  liver  cells"  (Willoox).  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  duodenum  may  be  swollen  and  show  hemorrhages.  Hunter  groups  the 
causes  as  follows:  1,  Jaundice  produced  by  the  action  of  poisons,  such  as 
toluylendiamin,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  snake-venom.  2.  Jaundice  met  with  in 
various  infections,  such  as  yellow  fever,  malaria,  pysemia,  relapsing  fever, 
typhus,  typhoid  fever,  scarlatina.  3.  Jaundice  in  various  conditions  of  more 
or  less  infective  nature,  and  variously  designated  as  epidemic,  infectious,  febrile, 
malignant  jaundice,  icterus  gravis,  Weil's  disease,  acute  yellow  atrophy  and 
the  form  due  to  Spirochwia  ictero-keemorrha^ca. 

The  symptoms  are  not  nearly  so  striking  as  in  the  obstructive  variety. 
The  bile  is  present  in  the  stools.  The  skin  has  in  many  cases  only  a  slight 
lemon  tint  The  urine  may  contain  no  bile-pigment,  but  the  urinary  pigments 
are  considerably  increased.  In  the  severer  forms,  as  in  acute  yellow  atrophy, 
the  color  may  be  more  intense,  but  in  malaria  and  pernicious  anaemia  the  tint 
is  usually  light.  The  constitutional  disturbance  may  be  very  profound,  with 
high  fever,  delirium,  convulsions,  suppression  of  urine,  black  vomit,  and  cuta- 
neous hiemorrhages.  In  certain  cases  of  hsemolytic  jaundice  the  fragility  of 
the  red  corpuscles  is  greatly  increased  and  they  may  be  smaller  than  normal 
(Widal,  Chauffard)  and  show  granular  degeneration.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  group  of  congenital  icterus  with  enlarged  spleen. 

The  study  of  digestive  lipemia  may  be  of  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  the 
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cause  of  jaandice.  A  light  supper  without  fat  is  taken  and  the  blood  .exam- 
ined next  morning  before  break^t  and  again  two  to  five  hours  after  breakfast 
at  which  fat  is  eaten  freel;.  Normally  tlje  blood  contains  many  fat  particles. 
Id  total  obstruction  of  the  bile  passages  there  is  do  absorptioD  of  fat  into  the 
blood.  If  jaundice  is  due  to  TeteutioD  of  the  bile  pigment  alone,  absorption 
is  not  altered,  but  if  there  is  retention  of  the  bile  salts  fat  does  not  appear  in 
the  blood.  For  dissociation  of  bile  and  retention  of  part  of  its  elements,  the 
liver  must  be  responsible. 

Certain  special  forms  deserve  notice. 

Tetrachloride  of  Ethane. — The  vapor  inhaled  in  the  coating  of  aeroplane 
wings  is  a  not  uncommon  cause  of  illness.  Headache,  nausea,  and  abdominal 
discomfort  may  be  present  for  a  week  or  more  before  the  jaundice  appears. 
If  quickly  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  vapor,  recovery  is  prompt,  but 
icterus  gravis  may  occur  with  purpura,  convulsions,  suppression  of  urine  and 
coma.  Fever  is  absent  and  there  is  no  aniemia,  and  the  jaundice  is  unusually 
deep.  There  is  extensive  degeneration  of  the  liver  cells,  and  if  the  disease 
lasts  many  weeks,  a  "replacement  cirrhosis,"  Contraction  of  the  liver  with 
ascites  may  follow. 

Trinifrololvetie. — Many  munition  workers  suffered  severely,  some  from 
the  local  effects,  dermatitis  or  erythema,  many  more  from  the  inhalation  of 
the  dust  or  the  swallowing  of  the  powder.  The  toxic  symptoms  come  on  after 
a  variable  period  of  exposure  from  a  few  days  to  months.  Xausea,  weakness 
and  pallor,  with  signs  of  irritation  of  the  throat  are  early  symptoms.  Then 
jaundice  begins,  and  if  severe,  there  are  the  usual  toxic  features.  The  anaemia 
resembles  the  pernicious  type,  with  a  high  color  index  and  leucopenia.  At 
first  enlarged,  the  liver  may  subsequently  shrink,  and  some  of  the  cases  have 
the  clinical  and  anatomical  picture  of  acute  yellow  atrophy  with  purpura  and 
haemorrhages.  In  both  these  forms  when  jaundice  is  severe,  full  alkaline 
treatment  is  helpful — sodium  citrate  and  sodium  bicarbonate,  30  grain  {2  gm.) 
doses  of  each  every  two  or  three  hours  and  intravenous  injection  of  normal 
salfne  with  two  drams  (8  gm.)  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  the  pint  (Willcox). 
Other  substances  used  in  munition  factories  such  as  dinitrophenol,  dinitro- 
beuzene  and  picric  acid  may  cause  toxic  jaundice. 

Salvarsan  and  its  substitutes. — Occasional  fever  with  nausea,  irritation  of 
the  skin  and  scattered  purpura  may  follow  a  full  dose.  The  severer  symptoms 
usually  come  on  in  two  or  three  days  with  fever,  delirium,  jaundice  and  death 
in  coma  or  with  convulsions.  The  purpura  may  be  very  extensive  with  hgemor- 
rhage  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Death  has  followed  within  two  days. 
The  liver  presents  widespread  necroses  with  fatty  degeneration. 
III.    HEREDITARY  ICTERUS 

A  family  form  of  icterus  has  long  been  known.  We  must  recognize,  indeed, 
several  groups.  First,  icterus  neonatorum,  as  in  the  remarkable  instance  de- 
scribed by  Olaister  (Lancet,  March,  1879),  in  which  a  woman  had  eight  chil- 
dren, six  of  whom  died  of  jaundice  shortly  after  birth ;  one  of  the  cases  had  ste- 
nosis of  the  common  duct,  which,  as  John  Thomson  has  shown,  is,  with  augio- 
cholitis,  a  common  lesion  in  this  affection.  Still  more  remarkable  ts  it  that  the 
mother  of  this  woman  had  twelve  children,  all  of  whom  were  icteric  after  birth, 
but  the  jaundice  gradually  disappeared.    A  brother  of  the  woman  had  several 
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children  who  also  were  jaundiced  at  birth.  Glaieter  states  that  all  of  the  chil- 
dren of  MoTgagni,  fifteen  in  number,  had  icterus  neonatorum.  Secondly,  the 
congenital  acholuric  icterus.  Minkowski  reported  eight  cases  in  three  genera- 
tions. Cases  without  hereditary  basis  are  not  uncommon.  The  jaundice  is 
slight,  the  stools  are  not  clay  colored,  the  urine  has  no  bile  pigment  but  con- 
tains urobilin,  the  general  health  is  little  if  at  all  disturbed.  Splenic  en- 
largement is  a  marked  feature.  There  ia  a  tendency  to  haemolysis  of  the  red 
blood  cells.  The  blood  serum  contains  bile  pigment.  No  special  changes  have 
been  found  in  the  liver  or  bile  passages.  Thirdly,  a  group  of  cases  with  en- 
largement of  the  spleen  and  liver  and  marked  constitutional  disturbances, 
aniemia,  dwarfing  of  stature,  infantilism,  and  slight  jaundice.  Cases  which 
have  been  described  as  Hanofs  cirrhosis  have  occurred  in  two  or  three  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  and  the  jaundice  has  dated  from  early  childhood.  Two  special 
affections  may  here  receive  consideration,  the  icterus  of  the  new-bom  and 
acute  yellow  atrophy. 

n.    ICTERUS  NEONATOBUM 

New-born  iufants  are  liable  to  jaundice,  which  in  some  instances  rapidly 
proves  fatal.    A  mild  and  a  severe  form  may  be  recognized. 

The  mild  or  physiological  icterus  of  the  new-born  ia  a  common  disease  in 
foundling  hospitals,  and  is  not  very  infrequent  in  private  practice.  In  900 
consecutive  births  at  the  Sloane  Maternity  icterus  was  noted  in  300  cases 
(Holt).  The  discoloration  appeara  early,  usually  on  the  first  or  aecond  day, 
and  is  of  moderate  intensity.  The  urine  may  be  bile-stained  and  the  fteces 
colorless.  The  nutrition  of  the  child  is  not  usually  disturbed,  and  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  jaundice  disappears  within  two  weeks.  This  form  is  never 
fatal.  The  cause  of  this  jaundice  ia  not  at  all  clear.  Some  have  attributed 
it  to  stasis  in  the  smaller  bile-ducts,  which  are  compressed  by  the  distended 
radicals  of  the  portal  vein.  Others  hold  that  the  jaundice  is  djie  to  the  de- 
struction of  a  large  number  of  red  blood-corpusclea  during  the  first  few  days 
after  birth. 

The  severe  form  of  icterus  in  the  new-born  may  depend  upon  (a)  con- 
genital absence  of  the  common  or  hepatic  duct,  of  which  many  instances  are 
on  record;  (6)  congenital  syphilitic  hepatitis;  and  (c)  septic  infection,  as- 
sociated with  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vein.  This  is  a  severe  and  fatal  form, 
in  which  hjemorrhage  from  the  cord  may  alao  occur. 

Curiously  enough,  in  contradistinction  to  other  forms,  the  brain  and  cord 
may  be  stained  yellow  in  icterus  neonatorum,  sometimes  diffusely,  more  rarely 
in  definite  foci  corresponding  to  the  ganglion  cells  which  have  become  deeply 
stained  (Schmorl). 

HL  ACUTE  YELLOW  ATROPHT 

{MalignatU  Jaundice;  Ictorue  Qnwis) 

Definition. — An  acute  widespread  autolytic  necrosis  of  the  liver  cells  of 
anknown  origin,  characterized  by  jaundice,  toxeemia  and  a  reduction  in  the 
volume'of  the  liver. 
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Etiology. — The  first  authentic  ftccount  was  given  by  the  famotu  old  Paris 
doctor  Ballonius — sometimee  called  the  French  HippocratcB  (1538-1616). 
Bright  gave  a  good  description  in  1836.  It  is  a  rare  disease,  as  among  28,000 
medical  cases  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  nearly  tventy-three 
years  there  were  only  3  cases.  It  varies  in  frequency  in  different  countries, 
and  seems  to  be  rarer  in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany  and  England. 
The  majority  of  cases  occur  between  the  tenth  and  the  fortieth  year.  BoUeston 
collected  22  cases  occurring  within  the  first  ten  years  of  life. 

Acute  necrosis  of  the  liver  occurs  under  many  conditione :  (a)  In  the  in- 
fections, syphilis,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  septicemia,  these  necroses  may 
be  widespread.  (i>)  Non-bacterial  poisone.  The  remarkable  delayed  chloro- 
form poisoning  is  a  hepatic  necrosis  resembling  very  closely  acute  yellow 
atrophy.-  Phosphonis  produces  a  similar  condition,  and  possibly  mercury,  (c) 
Autogenous  poisons,  produced  in  connection  with  pregnancy  and  parturition. 
The  ordinary  necrotic  foci  of  the  liver  in  pregnancy  are  the  same  kind  but 
less  in  degree  than  those  of  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

An  exaggeration  of  any  of  these  types  may  lead  to  a  clinical  condition 
which  we  call  acute  yellow  atrophy.  Its  association  with  pregnancy  is  re- 
markable. More  than  one-half  of  the  cases  occur  in  women,  and  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  dnring  the  middle  or  latter  half  of  pregnancy.  The  disease 
has  followed  a  profound  shock,  or  mental  emotioni  It  occurs  occasionally  in 
syphilis  and  other  acute  infections,  and  there  are  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
particularly  of  the  hypertrophic  form,  associated  with  diffuse  necrosis,  intense 
jaundice  and  toxaemia.  We  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  poisons,  bacterial  or  metabolic,  cause  this  widespread  necrosis. 

iCorbid  Anatomy. — The  liver  is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  looks  thin  and 
flattened,  and  sometimes  does  not  reach  more  than  one-half  or  even  one-third 
of  its  normal  weight.  It  is  flabby  and  the  capsule  is  wrinkled.  Externally  the 
organ  has  a  greenish-yellow  color.  On  section  the  color  may  be  yellowish- 
brown,  yellowish-red,  or  mottled,  and  the  outlines  of  the  lobnles  are  indistinct. 
The  yellow  dtad  dark-red  portions  represent  different  stages  of  the  same  procesa 
— the  yellow  an  earlier,  the  red  a  more  advanced  stage.  The  organ  may  cut 
with  considerable  firmness.  The  liver-celts  are  seen  in  all  stages  of  necrosis, 
and  in  spots  appear  to  have  undergone  complete  destruction,  leaving  a  fatty, 
granular  debris  with  pigment  grains  and  crystals  of  leucin  and  tyroaiu. 
Hemorrhages  occur  between  the  liver-cells.  There  is  a  cholangitis  of  the 
smaller  bile-ducts.  Marchand,  MacCallum,  and  others  have  described  re- 
generative changes  in  the  cases  which  do  not  run  an  acute  conrse. 

The  other  organs  show  extensive  bile-staining,  and  there  are  numerona 
hemorrhages.  The  kidneys  may  show  marked  granular  degeneration  of  the 
epithelium,  and  usually  there  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  In  a  major- 
ity of  the  cases  the  spleen  is  enlarged. 

Symptoms. — In  the  initial  stage  there  is  gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  and 
at  first  the  jaundice  is  thought  to  be  of  a  simple  nature.  In  some  instances 
this  lasts  only  a  few  days,  in  others, two  or  three  weeks.  Then  severe  symp- 
toms set  in — headache,  delirium,  trembling  of  the  muscles,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, convulsions.  Vomiting  is  a  constant  symptom,  and  blood  may  be 
brought  up.  Hiemorrhages  occur  into  the  skin  or  from  the  mucous  anrfacea ; 
in  pregnant  women  abortion  may  occur.    The  jaundice  usually  Jncreaeea,  coma 
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sets  in  and  gradually  deepeoa  until  death.  The  body  temperature  ie  variable; 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  runs  an  afebrile  course,  though  sometimes 
just  before  death  there  is  an  elevation.  In  some  instances,  however,  there 
has  been  marked  pyrexia.  The  pulse  is  usually  rapid,  the  tongue  coated  and 
dry,  and  the  patient  is  in  a  "typhoid  state."  There  may  be  complete  oblitera- 
tion of  ibe  liver  dulness.  This  is  due  to  the  flabby  organ  falling  aw^y  from 
the  abdominal  walls  and  allowing  the  Intestinal  coils  to  take  its  place. 

The  urine  is  bile-stained  and  often  contains  tube-casts.  Frequently  albu- 
minuria and  occasionally  albumosuria  occur.  Urea  is  markedly  diminished. 
There  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  present  as 
ammonia.  Herter  finds  it  may  be  increased  from  the  normal  2  to  5  per  cent, 
up  to  17  per  cent.  The  diminution  in  urea  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  liver- 
cells  failing  to  manufacture  urea  from  ammonia,  but  it  may  also  be  in  part 
due  to  organic  acids  seizing  on  the  ammonia,  and  thus  preventing  the  forma- 
tion of  urea  out  of  the  basic  ammonia.  Leucin  and  tyroein  are  not  constantly 
present;  of  23  cases  collected  by  Hunter,  in  9  neither  was  found;  in  10  both 
were  present;  in  3  tyrosin  only;  in  1  leucin  only.  The  present  view  is  that  the 
leucin  and  tyrosin  are  derived  from  the  liver-cells  themselves  as  a  result  of 
their  extensive  destruction.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  bile  enters  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  stools  are  clay-eolored.  The  disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 
In  a  few  instances  recovery  has  been  noted.  The  senior  author  saw  in  Leube's 
clinic,  at  Wiirzburg,  a  patient  who  was  convalescent. 

The  duration  and  the  type  of  the  disease  depend  upon  the  extent  and  the 
rapidity  of  progress  of  the  necrosis.  Cases  have  lasted  as  long  as  forty  days, 
while  death  has  occurred  as  early  as  the  second  day.  A  sub-acute  form  baa 
been  dracribed  by  Milne,  a  slow  necrosis  lasting  many  months,  associated  with 
jaundice — a  protracted  stage  from  which  recovery  is  possible  by  regeneration 
of  liver  tissue,  hut  consecutive  cirrhosis  is  the  rule. 

Diognoni. — Jaundice  with  vomiting,  diminution  of  the  liver  volume,  de- 
lirium, and  the  presence  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine,  form  a  character- 
istic  and  unmistakable  group  of  symptoms.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  are  not,  how- 
ever, distinctive.  They  may  be  present  in  cases  of  afebrile  jaundice  with 
slight  enlargement  of  tiie  liver. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  any  severe  jaundice  may  be  asEociated  with 
intense  cerebral  symptoms.  The  clinical  features  in  certain  cases  of  hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis  are  almost  identical,  but  the  enlargement  of  the  liver,  the 
more  constant  occurrence  of  fever,  and  the  absence  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  are 
distinguishing  signs.  Phosphorus  poisoning  may  closely  simulate  acute  yellow 
atrophy,  particularly  in  the  hemorrhages,  jaundice,  and  the  diminution  in  the 
liver  volume,  but  the  gastric  symptoms  are  usually  more  marked,  and  leucin 
and  tyrosin  are  stated  not  to  occur  in  the  urine. 

Treatment. — No  known  remedies  have  any  influence  on  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Theoretically,  efforts  should  be  made  to  eliminate  the  toxins  before 
they  produce  their  degenerative  effects  by  free  elimination,  the  giving  of  al- 
kalies and  the  use  of  subcntaneons  and  intravenous  saline  injections.  Gastric 
aedatives  may  be  used  to  allay  the  distressing  vomiting. 
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17.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  LIVER 

AniBsiiB. — When  the  liver  looks  ansemic,  as  in  the  fatty  or  amyloid  organ, 
the  blood-vessels,  vbich  during  life  were  probably  well  filled,  can  be  readily 
injected.    There  are  no  symptoms  indicative  of  this  condition. 

Hypenemia. — (a)  Active  Hypbilsuia. — After  each  meal  the  rapid  ab- 
sorption by  the  portal  vessels  induces  transient  congestion  of  the  organ,  which, 
however,  is  entirely  physiological :  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  persons  who 
persistently  eat  and  drink  too  much  this  active  hyperemia  may  lead  to  func- 
tional disturbance,  or,  in  the  case  of  drinking  too  freely  of  alcohol,  to  organic 
change.    In  the  fevers  an  acute  hypersraia  may  be  present. 

The  symptoms  are  indefinite.  Possibly  the  sense  of  distress  or  fullness  in , 
the  right  hypochondrium,  so  often  mentioned  by  dyspeptics  and  by  those  who 
eat  and  drink  freely,  may  be  due  to  this  cause.  There  are  probably  diurnal 
variations  in  the  volume  of  the  liver.  In  cirrhosis  with  enlargement  the  rapid 
reduction  in  volume  after  a  copious  hemorrhage  indicates  the  important  part 
which  hypeneraia  plays  even  in  organic  troubles.  Andrew  H,  Smith  described 
a  case  of  periodical  enlargement  of  the  liver. 

(b)  Passive  Congestion. — This  is  much  more  common  and  results  from 
an  increase  of  pressure  in  the  efferent  vessels  or  sub-lobular  branches  of  the 
hepatic  veins.  Every  condition  leading  to  venous  stasis  in  the  right  heart  at 
once  affects  these  veins. 

In  chronic  valvular  disease,  myocardial  insufficiency,  cirrhosis  of  the  lung, 
and  in  intrathoracic  tumors  mechanical  congestion  occurs  and  finally  leads  to 
very  definite  changes.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  firm,  and  of  a  deep-red  color;  the 
hepatic  vessels  are  greatly  engorged,  particularly  the  central  vein  in  each  lob- 
ule and  its  adjacent  capillaries.  On  section  the  organ  presents  a  peculiar 
mottled  appearance,  owing  to  the  deeply  congested  hepatic  and  the  ansemic 
portal  territories;  hence  the  term  nutmeg  given  to  this  condition.  Gradually 
the  distention  of  the  central  capillaries  reaches  such  a  grade  that  atrophy  of 
the  intervening  liver-cells  is  induced.  Brown  pigment  is  deposited  about  the 
centre  of  the  lobules  and  the  connective  tissue  is  greatly  increased.  In  this 
cyanotic  induration  or  cardiac  liver  the  organ  is  large  in  the  early  stage,  but 
later  it  may  become  contracted.  Occasionally  in  this  form  the  connective 
tissue  is  increased  about  the  lobules  as  well,  but  the  process  usually  extends 
from  tlie  sub-lobular  and  central  veins. 

The  symptoms  of  this  form  are  not  always  to  be  separated  from  those  of 
the  associated  conditions.  Gastro-intestinal  catarrh  is  usually  present  and 
ha^matemesis  may  occur.  The  portal  obstructioh  in  advanced  cases  leads  to 
ascites,  which  may  precede  the  development  of  general  dropsy.  There  is  often 
slight  jaundice,  the  stools  may  be  clay-colored,  and  the  urine  contains  bile- 
pigment.  The  liver  is  increased  in  size,  may  be  a  full  hand's  breadth  below 
the  costal  margin  and  tender  on  pressure.  It  is  in  this  condition  particularly 
that  we  meet  with  pulsation  of  the  liver.  We  must  distinguish  the  commuai- 
cated  throbbing  of  the  heart,  which  is  very  common,  from  the  heaving,  dif- 
fuse impulse  due  to  regurgitation  into  the  hepatic  veins,  in  which  the  whole 
liver  can  be  felt  to  dilate  with  each  impulse. 

The  indications  for  treatment  in  hyperEemia  are  to  restore  the  balance  of 
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the  drculatioD  and  to  unload  the  engorged  portal  vessels.  In  cases  of  intense 
hypersmia  18  or  20  ounces  of  blood  may  be  directly  aspirated  from  the  liver, 
as  advised  by  George  Harley  and  practised  by  many  Anglo-Indian  physicians. 
Good  results  sometimes  follow  thia  hepato-phlebotomy.  The  prompt  relief  and 
marked  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  organ  which  follow  an  attack  of 
hsematemesis  or  bleeding  from  piles  suggest  this  practice.  Salts  admmistered 
by  Matthew  Hay's  method  deplete  the  portal  system  freely  and  thoroughly. 
As  a  rule,  the  treatment  must  be  that  of  the  condition  with  which  it  is  asao- 
ciated. 

BiMases  of  the  Portal  Tela. — (a)  Thboubosis;  Adhesive  Pylephlebi- 
tis.— Coagulation  of  blood  in  the  portal  vein  is  met  with  in  cirrhosis,  in 
syphilis  of  the  liver,  invasion  of  the  vein  by  cancer,  proliferative  peritonitis 
involving  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  perforation  of  the  vein  by  gall-stones, 
and  occasionally  follows  sclerosis  of"  the  walls  of  the  portal  vein  or  of  its 
branches.  In  rare  instances  a  complete  collateral  circulation  is  established, 
the  thrombus  undergoes  the  usual  change,  and  ultimately  the  vein  is  represent- 
ed by  a  fibrous  cord,  a  condition  which  has  been  called  pylephlebitis  adheaiva. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  portal  vein  was  represented  by  a  narrow  fibrous  cord ; 
the  collateral  circulation,  which  must  have  been  completely  established  for 
years,  ultimately  failed,  ascites  and  hsematemesis  supervened  and  rapidly 
proved  fatal.  The  diagnosis  of  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  can  rarely  be 
made.  A  suggestive  symptom,  however,  is  a  sudden  onset  of  the  moat  intense 
engorgement  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  system,  leading  to  hsematemesis, 
mebeina,  ascites,  and  swelling  of  the  spleen. 

Infarcts  are  not  common  in  the  liver  and  may  be  aniemic  or  hemor- 
rhagic. They  are  met  with  in  obstruction  of  the  portal  vessels,  or  of  the  portal 
and  hepatic  veins  at  the  same  time,  occasionally  in  disease  of  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery, 

(6)  ScppUBATivE  pyLEPHLEBiTis  IB  Considered  in  the'section  on  abscess. 

AJTeotioiLS  of  the  hepatic  rein  are  extremely  rare.  Dilatation  occurs  in 
cases  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  right  heart,  from  whatever  cause.  Emboli 
occasionally  pass  from  the  right  auride  into  the  hepatic  veins. 

Stenosis  of  the  orifices  of  the  hepatic  veins  may  occur  as  a  primary  lesion 
with  a  special  syndrome  described  by  Craven  Moore — a  progressive  enlarge- 
.ment  of  the  liver,  signs  of  involvement  of  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  ascites. 

Hepatio  Artery. — Enlargement  of  this  vessel  is  seen  in  cases  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver.  It  may  be  the  seat  of  extensive  sclerosis.  Aneurism  of  the 
hepatic  artery  is  rare  and  will  be  referred  to  in  the  section  on  arteries. 

V.    DISEASES  OF  THE  BZLE-PASSAQES  AND  GAUr-BLADDEE 

L     ACUTE  CATARRH  OP  THE  BILE-DUCIS 
{Catarrhal  Jaundice) 

DefljutioiL — Jaundice  due  to  swelling  and  obstruction  of  the  terminal  por- 
tion of  the  common  duct. 

Etiology. — General  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bile-ducts  is  usually  as- 
sociated with  gall-stones.    The  process  now  under  consideration  is  usually  an 
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extension  of  a  gaatro-duodenal  catarrh,  and  the  procees  is  most  intense  in  the 
pars  intestitialis  of  the  duet,  which  projects  into  the  duodenum.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  swollen,  and  a  plug  of  inspissated  mucus  fillfi  the  diverticulum  of 
Vater,  and  the  narrower  portion  just  at  the  orifice,  completely  obstructing  the 
outflow  of  bile.  It  is  not  known  bow  widespread  this  catarrh  is  in  the  bile- 
passages,  and  whether  it  really  passes  up  the  ducts.  It  is  possible  that  an  in- 
fection of  the  finer  ducts  within  the  liver  may  initiate  the  attack,  hut  the  evi- 
dence for  this  is  not  strong,  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  duct  is  first  involved.  In  one  case  at  post  mortem  the  orifice  was  found 
plugged  with  inspissated  macag,.the  common  and  hepatic  ducts  were  slightly 
distended  and  contained  a  bile-tinged,  not  a  clear,  mucus,  and  there  were  no 
observable  changes  in  the  mucosa  of  the  ducts. 

This  catarrhal  or  simple  jaundice  results  from  the  following  causes :  (a) 
Duodenal  catarrh,  in  whatever  way  produced,  most  commouly  following  an  at- 
tack of  indigestion.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  young  persons,  but 
may  occur  at  any  age,  and  may  follow  not  only  errors  in  diet,  but  also  cold, 
exposure,  and  malaria,  as  well  as  the  conditions  associated  with  portal  ob- 
atrnction,  chronic  heart-disease,  and  nephritis,  (b)  Emotional  disturbances 
may  be  followed  by  jaundice,  which  is  believed  to  be  due  to  catarrhal  swelling. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  rare  and  the  anatomical  condition  is  unknown,  (c) 
Simple  or  catarrhal  jaundice  may  occur  in  epidemic  form,  (rf)  Catarrhal 
jaundice  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  infectious  fevers,  such  as  pneumonia  and 
typhoid  fever.  The  nature  of  acut«  catarrhal  jaundice  is  still  unknown,  but 
it  is  probably  an  acute  infection.  In  favor  of  thia  view  are  the  occurrence  in 
epidemic  form  and  the  presence  of  slight  fever.  The  spleen,  however,  is  not 
often  enlarged.    In  only  i  out  of  23  cases  was  it  palpable. 

Symptoma. — There  may  be  neither  pain  nor  distress,  and  the  patienfa 
friends  may  first  notice  the  yellow  tint,  or  the  patient  himself  may  observe  it 
in  the  looking-glass.  In  other  instances  there  are  dyspeptic  symptoms  and 
unea^  sensations  in  the  hepatic  region  or  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs.  In  the 
epidemic  form  the  onset  may  be  more  severe,  with  headache,  chill,  and  vomit- 
ing. Fever  is  rarely  present,  though  the  temperature  may  reach  101°,  some- 
times 103°.  All  the  signs  of  obstructive  jaundice  are  present,  the  stools  are 
clay-colored,  and  the  urine  contains  bile-pigment.  The  skin  has  a  bright-yel- 
low tint;  the  greenish,  bronzed  color  is  never  seen  tn  the  simple  form.  Spider 
angiomata  may  occur  on  the  face  in  catarrhal  jaundice.  They  disappear  in  a 
few  months.  The  pulse  may  be  normal,  but  occasionally  it  is  remarkably  slow, 
and  may  fall  to  40  or  30  beats  in  the  minute,  and  the  respirations  to  as  low 
as  8  per  minute.  Sleepiness  may  be  present  and  rarely  a  comatose  state.  The 
liver  may  be  normal  in  size,  hut  is  usually  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  edge  can 
be  felt  below  the  costal  margin.  Occasionally  the  enlargement  is  more  marked. 
As  a  rule  the  gall-bladder  can  not  be  felt.  The  spleen  may  be  increased  in 
size.  The  duration  is  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  There  are  mild  cases  in 
which  the  jaundice  disappears  within  two  weeks;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
persist  for  three  months  or  even  longer.  The  stools  should  be  carefully 
watched,  for  they  give  the  first  intimation  of  removal  of  the  obstruction. 

Diagnoiii. — This  is  rarely  difficult.  The  onset  in  young,  comparatirdy 
healthy  persons,  the  moderate  grade  of  icterus,  the  absence  of  emaciatioD  or  of 
avidences  of  cirrhosis  or  cancer  usually  make  the  diagnosis  easy.    Cases  which 
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persiat  for  two  or  three  months  caose  uneasiness,  as  the  snapicioQ  is  aroosed 
that  it  may  be  more  than  simple  catarrh.  The  absence  of  pain,  the  negative 
character  of  the  physical  examination,  and  the  maintraiance  of  the  general 
nutrition  are  the  points  in  favor  of  simple  jaundice.  There  are  instances  in 
vhich  time  alone  can  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  case.  The  possibility 
of  other  forms  mnst  be  borne  in  mind  in  anomalous  types. 

Treatment. — The  diet  should  be  simple  and  the  fate  restricted,  lleasares 
should  be  used  to  allay  gastric  catarrh,  if  it  is  present.  A  dose  of  calomel  may 
be  given,  and  the  bovels  kept  open  subsequently  by  salines.  The  patient 
should  not  be  violently  purged.  Daily  lavage  of  the  stomach  with  water  at 
96°  is  useful.  Bismuth  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given,  and  the  pa- 
tient should  drink  freely  of  the  alkaline  mineral  waters,  of  which  Vichy  is  the 
best.  The  method  devised  by  Lyon,  in  which  a  25  per  cent,  solution  of  mag- 
nesium snlphate  is  introduced  into  the  duodenum,  relaxing  the  sphincter  of 
the  common  duct,  by  which  large  amounts  of  bile  can  be  drained  from  the 
bile  passages  is  of  great  value.  By  the  use  of  this  method  the  duration  is 
nsually  greatly  shortened. 

n.     CHRONIC   CATAEEHAL  ANQIOCHOLITIS 

This  may  possibly  occur  also  a^  a  sequel  of  the  acute  catarrh  but  it  is  un- 
usual  to  see  a  chronic,  persistent  jaundice  attributed  to  this  cause.  A  chronic 
catarrh  always  accompanies  obstruction  in  the  common  duct,  whether  by  gall- 
stones, malignant  disease,  stricture,  or  external  pressure.  There  are  two 
groups  of  cases : 

With  Complete  Obttmetion  of  the  Common  Duot — In  this  form  the  bile- 
passages  are  greatly  dilated,  the  common  duct  may  reach  the  size  of  tiie  thumb 
or  larger,  there  is  usually  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder  and  of  the  ducts  within 
the  liver.  The  contents  of  the  ducts  and  of  the  gall-bladder  are  a  clear,  color- 
less mucus.  The  mucosa  may  be  everywhere  smooth  and  not  swollen.  The 
clear  mucus  is  nsually  sterile.  The  patients  are  the  subjects  of  chronic  jaun* 
dice,  usually  without  fever. 

With  Incomplete  Obstruction  of  the  Dnot. — There  is  pressure  on  the  duct 
or  there  are  gall-stones,  single  or  multiple,  in  the  common  duct  or  in  the  di- 
verticulum of  Yater.  The  bile-passages  are  not  so  much  dilated,  and  the  con- 
tents are  a  bile-stained,  turbid  mucus.  The  gall-bladder  is  rarely  much  di- 
Uted.    In  a  majority  of  all  cases  stones  are  found  in  it. 

The  sjnnptoms  of  this  type  of  angiocholitis  are  sometimes  very  distinctive. 
With  it  is  associated  most  frequently  the  so-called  hepatic  intermittent  fever, 
recurring  attacks  of  chills,  fever,  and  sweats.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  chills,  fever,  and  sweats  do  not  necessarily  mean  suppuration. 

m.     SXJPPURATIVE  AND  ULCKRATIVB  ANGIOCHOLITIS 

The  condition  is  a  difFuse,  purulent  angiocholitis  involving  the  larger  and 
smaller  ducts.  In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  there  is  associated  suppura- 
tive disease  of  the  gall-bladder.  In  all  forms  of  infection  of  the  bile  passages 
cultures  of  the  duodenal  coptepts  may  give  igforp^tioo  as  to  the  ipfectmg 
orgaoismt 
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Etiolt^. — It  is  the  most  serious  of  the  sequels  of  gall-stones.  Occa- 
sioDallj  a  diffuse  suppurative  angiocholitis  IoUowg  the  acute  infectious  chole- 
cystitis; this,  however,  is  rare,  since  fortuoately  in  the  latter  condition  the 
cystic  duct  is  usually  occluded.  Cancer  of  the  duct,  or  foreign  bodies,  such  as 
lumbricoids  or  fish  bones,  are  occasional  causes.  There  may  be  extension  from 
a  suppurative  pylephlebitis.  In  rare  instances  suppurative  cholangitis  occurs 
in  the  acute  infections,  as  pneumonia  and  influenza. 

The  common  duct  is  greatly  dilated  and  may  reach  the  size  of  the  index 
finger  or  the  thumb ;  the  walls  are  thickened,  and  there  may  be  fistulous  com- 
munications with  the  stomach,  colon,  or  duodenum.  The  hepatic  ducts  and 
their  ext«D3ions  in  the  liver  are  dilated  and  contain  pus  mixed  with  bile.  On 
section  of  the  liver  small  abscesses  are  seen,  which  correspond  to  the  dilated 
suppurating  ducts.  The  gall-bladder  is  usually  distended,  full  of  pus,  and  with 
adheeioDB  to  the  neighboring  parts,  or  it  may  have  perforated. 

Sympt<nns. — The  symptoms  of  suppurative  cholangitis  are  usually  very 
severe.  A  previous  history  of  gall-stones,  the  development  of  a  septic  fever,  the 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  liver,  the  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder,  and 
the  leucocytosis  are  suggestive  features.  Jaundice  is  always  present,  but  is 
variable.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  intense,  in  others  it  is  slight.  There  may 
be  very  little  pain.  There  are  progressive  emaciation  and  loss  of  strength.  In 
one  ease  parotitis  developed  which  subsided  without  suppuration. 

Treatment. — With  infection  of  the  bile  passage,  the  diet  should  be  simple 
and  water  taken  freely.  Hexamine  may  be  given  in  full  dosage.  In  some  cases 
drainage  of  the  gall-bladder  has  been  of  use.  Vaccines  prepared  from  duodenal 
cultures  may  be  tried.  The  procedure  used  by  Lyon  to  aid  drainage  of  the 
bile-paesages  is  often  very  useful. 

IV.     ACUTE  INFECTIOUS  CHOLECYSTITIS 

Etiology. — Acute  infiammation  of  the  gall-bladder  is  usually  due  to  bac- 
terial invasion,  with  or  without  the  presence  of  gall-stones.  Three  varieties  or 
grades  may  be  recognized :  the  catarrhal,  the  suppurative,  and  the  phlegmo- 
nous. The  condition  is  very  serious,  may  be  fatal,  and  may  require  prompt 
surgical  intervention  for  its  relief. 

Acute  non-calcuIouB  cholecystitis  is  a  result  of  bacterial  invasion.  The 
colon  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  the  pneumocoecus  and  staphylococci  and 
streptococci  have  been  the  organisms  most  often  found.  The  frequency  of 
gall-bladder  infection  in  the  fevers  is  a  point  already  referred  to,  particularly 
in  typhoid  fever.  In  many  cases  the  organisms  are  found  in  the  wall  of  the 
gall-bladder  when  the  contents  are  sterile. 

The  association  of  appendix  lesions  with  cholecystitis  is  interesting,  fully 
69  per  cent,  at  the  Mayo  clinic ;  but  this  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  studies 
which  show  a  normal  appendix  to  be  a  rarity.  There  are  indications,  how- 
ever, that  chronic  changes  in  this  organ  may  reflexly  disturb  the  mechanism 
of  the  secretion,  storage,  and  outflow  of  bile. 

Conditioin  of  the  Oall-bladder. — The  organ  is  usually  distended  and  the 
walls  tense.  Adhesions  may  have  formed  with  the  colon  or  the  omentum.  In 
the  acute. stage  the  mucous  membrane  is  swollen  and  the  amount  of  mucin 
increased.    As  the  process  continues  the  mucosa  becomes  thickened,  the  eplthe- 
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liuin  desquamates,  there  are  areas  of  necroEie,  and  the  villi  may  be  much  hy- 
pertropbied  and  stand  out,  giving  a  strawberry  appearance.  With  the  ohstruc- 
tion  of  the  duct  and  pyogenic  infection  tiiere  may  be  acute  necrotic  cholecyati- 
tia,  with  rapid  perforation,  or  a  more  chronic  purulent  cholecystitis — empyema 
of  the  gall-bladder. 

^mptoms. — Severe  paroxysmal  pain  is,  as  a  rule,  the  first  indication,  most 
commonly  in  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  in  the  region  of 'the  liver.  It 
may  be  in  the  epigastrium  or  low  down  in  the  region  of  the  appendix.  "Nausea, 
vomiting,  rise  of  pulse  and  temperature,  prostration,  distention  of  the  abdo- 
men, rigidity,  general  tenderness  becoming  localized"  usually  follow  (Richard- 
son). In  this  form,  without  gall-stones,  jaundice  is  not  often  present.  Leu- 
cocytosis  is  common.  The  local  tenderness  is  extreme,  but  it  may  be  deceptive 
in  its  situation.  Associated  probably  with  the  adhesion  and  inflammatory  proc- 
esses between  the  gall-bladder  and  the  bowel  are  the  intestinal  symptoms,  and 
there  may  be  complete  stoppage  of  gas  and  fseces;  indeed,  the  operation  for 
acute  obstruction  has  been  performed  in  several  cases.  The  distended  gall- 
bladder may  sometimes  be  felt.  As  a  sequel  there  may  be  purulent  distention 
or  empyema. 

Siagfnosia. — This  is  by  no  means  easy,  as  the  symptoms  may  not  indicate 
the  section  of  the  abdomen  involved.  Appendicitis  or  acute  intestinal  obetruc- 
tioh  may  be  diagnosed.  The  history  is  often  a  valuable  guide.  Occurring  dur- 
ing convalescence  from  typhoid  fever,  after  pneumonia,  or  in  a  patient  with 
previous  cholecystitis,  such  a  group  of  symptoms  as  mentioned  would  be  highly 
suggestive.  The  differentiation  of  the  variety  of  the  cholecystitis  can  not  be 
made.  In  the  acute  suppurative  and  phl^monous  forms  the  symptoms  are 
usually  more  severe,  perforation  is  very  apt  to  occur,  with  local  or  general 
peritonitis,  and  unless  operative  measures  are  undertaken  death  ensues. 

There  is  an  acute  cholecystitis,  probably  an  infective  form,  in  which  the 
patient  has  recurring  attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder.  The 
diagnosis  of  gall-stones  is  made,  but  an  operation  shows  simply  an  enlarged 
gall-bladder  filled  with  mucus  and  bile,  and  the  mucous  membrane  perhaps 
swollen  and  Inflamed.  In  some  of  these  cases  gall-Aones  may  have  been  pres- 
ent and  have  passed  before  the  operation. 

Treatment. — In  the  milder  catarrhal  forms  the  inflammation  subsides 
spontaneously;  in  severer  form  operation  is  indicated  and  the  results  are  ex- 
cellent. Increase  in  the  local  signs,  an  enlarged  palpable  gall-bladder,  increas- 
ing leucocjtosis  and  fever,  are  usually  indications  for  operation.  In  675 
cholecystectomies  at  the  Mayo  clinic  there  were  only  17  deaths. 

V.    CHRONIC  CHOLECTSTlTia 

This  occurs  in  a  number  of  different  forms,  aa,  for  example,  an  atrophic 
sclerotic  and  an  ulcerative  form. 

£tiolDsy. — It  often  results  from  a  previous-  attack  of  acute  cholecystitis 
or  may  be  associated  with  gall-stones.  In  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly  chronic 
from  the  onset,  resulting  from  a  persistent  infection  which  is  never  acute 
enough  to  set  up  an  active  attack.  It  may  be  associated  with  chronic  infec- 
tion of  the  ducts. 

FatlLol(^. — The  gall-bladder  is  usually  distended  and  contains  thick  bile 
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Rnd  mucus.  The  walls  may  be  thiekeDed.  The  mucosa  may  be  atrophic  &Dd 
sometimes  the  gall-bladder  is  small  and  sclerotic;  it  may  be  surrounded  by  a 
mass  of  dense  adhesions.  The  relationship  between  the  lymphatics  of  the  gall- 
bladder and  pancreas  is  important  in  explaining  the  association  of  infection 
in  these  organs. 

Symptoms. — These  are  much  the  same  ^as  those  from  gall-stones  and  s 
diSerentiai  diagnosis  may  be  impossible.  There  may  be  attacks  of  acute  pain. 
In  the  intervals  there  may  be  an  entire  absence  of  any  tenderness  in  the  gall- 
bladder region.  Sometimes  the  gall-bladder  is  palpable.  Of  special  importance 
is  the  frequency  of  gastric  symptoms.  W.  J.  Mayo  has  called  attention  to  a 
form  of  chronic  cholecystitis  without  gall-stones  and  accompanied  with  chronic 
interlobular  pancreatitis.  The  mucous  membrane  shows  a  strawberry-like  ap- 
pearance covered  with  yellow  specks  representing  the  tufts  of  exposed  villi 
stripped  of  their  covering  of  epithelium.  The  process  is  confined  to  the  gall- 
bladder; the  glands  along  the  ligament  may  be  enlarged.  The  chief  symptom 
is  pain  in  the  region  of  the  gall-bladder,  but  there  is  no  distention  and  the 
chronic  pancreatitis  is  not  always  expressed  clinically, 

neatment. — The  medical  management  is  much  the  same  as  in  gall-stones; 
a  simple  diet,  large  amounts  of  water,  keeping  the  bowels  freely  open  and 
taking  regular  exercise.  The  administration  of  salicylate  of  sodium  and  hexa- 
mine  seems  sometimes  to  be  of  use.  The  taking  of  salines  before  breakfast 
is  often  helpful.  The  decision  as  to  surgical  interference  must  depend  on  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms  and  the  interference  with  health  due  to  the  condi- 
tion. In  some  cases  adhesions  are  present  between  the  gall-bladder  and  the 
colon,  pylorus  and  duodenum,  which  are  usually  best  recognized  by  the  X-ray 
examination.  Operation  may  be  justified  to  correct  them.  If  there  is  distinct 
evidence  of  a  chronic  suppurative  process  in  the  gall-bladder,  surgical  measures 
are  indicated  and  should  not  be  delayed. 

TI.     CANCEK  OF  THE  BILE-PASSAQES 

Ilioid«lice. — Of  3,908  operations  on  the  gall-bUdder  and  biliary  passages, 
in  85  or  3.1  per  cent,  cancer  was  found  (Mayo).  It  is  more  common-iu 
womci),  3  to  1  (Musser),  and  in  three-fourths  of  the  cases  gall-stones  are  or 
have  been  present.    The  fundus  of  the  bladder  is  usually  attacked  first. 

Symptoms. — When  the  disease  involves  the  gall-bladder,  a  tumor  can  be 
detected  extending  diagonally  downward  and  inward  toward  the  navel,  variable 
in  size,  occasionally  very  large,  due  either  to  great  distention  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  to  involvement  of  contiguous  parts.  It  is  usually  very  firm  and 
hard.  Jaundice  ia  usually  due  to  involvement  of  the  liver;  it  was  present  in 
69  per  cent,  of  Museer's  cases;  pain  is  often  of  great  severity  and  paroxysmal 
in  character.  The  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure  persist  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  paroxysmal  attacks.  There  is  loss  of  weight,  sometimes  fever  and 
sweats.  When  ttie  liver  becomes  involved  the  picture  is  that  of  carcinoma  of 
the  organ. 

Primary  malignant  disease  in  the  bUe-ducts  is  less  common,  and  rarely 
forms  tumors  that  can  be  felt  externally.  The  tumor  is  usually  in  Uie  com- 
mon duct,  £7  of  SO  cases  collected  by  Rolleston.  There  is  usually  an  early, 
intense,  and  persistent  jaundice.    The  gall-bladder  is  usually  enlarged  in  ob- 
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etmctioD  of  the  common  duct  by  malignant  diseftse.  The  dilated  gall-bladder 
ma;  mpttire.  At  best  the  diagnosis  ia  very  doubtful,  unless  cleared  up  by  an 
exploratory  operation.  A  very  interesting  form  of  malignant  disease  of  the 
ducts  is  that  which  involves  the  diverticulum  of  Yater.  Bolleston  has  coUect«d 
16  cases. 

Vn.     STENOSIS  AHD  OBSTRDCTION  OP  THE  BILE-DUCTS 

Stenosis. — Stenosis  or  complete  occlusion  may  follow  ulceration,  most  com- 
monly after  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone.  In  these  instances  the  obstruction  ia 
usually  situated  low  down  in  the  common  duct.  Instances  are  extremely  rare. 
Foreign  bodies,  such  as  the  seeds  of  varione  fruits,  may  enter  the  duct,  and 
occasionally  round  worms  crawl  into  it.  Liver-flukes  and  echinococci  are  rare 
causes  of  obstruction  in  man. 

Obttrnotion. — Obstruction  by  pressure  from  without  is  more  frequent. 
Ckncer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  less  often  a  chronic  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion, may  compress  the  tenninal  portion  of  the  duct;  rarely,  cancer  of  the 
pylorus.  Secondary  involvement  of  the  lymph-glands  of  the  liver  is  a  common 
cause  of  occlusion  of  the  duct,  and  is  met  with  in  many  cases  of  cancer  of  the 
stoDoach  and  other  abdominal  organs.  Rare  causes  of  obstruction  are  aneu- 
rism of  a  branch  of  the  cceliac  axis  of  the  aorta,  and  pressure  of  very  large 
abdominal  tumors. 

StH'FTOUB. — The  symptoms  produced  are  those  of  chronic  obstructive  jaun- 
dice. At  first,  the  liver  is  enlarged,  hut  in  chronic  eases  it  may  be  reduced 
in  size,  and  be  found  of  a  deeply  bronzed  color.  The  hepatic  intermittent  fever 
ia  not  often  associated  with  complete  occlusion  of  the  duct  from  any  cause, 
but  it  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  chronic  obstruction  by  gall-stones.  Per- 
manent occlusion  of  the  duct  terminates  in  death.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases 
the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  obstruction  are  in  themselves  fatal  The 
liver,  which  is  not  necessarily  enlarged,  presents  a  moderate  grade  of  cirrhosis. 
Cases  of  cicatricial  occlusion  may  last  for  years. 

DuGNOSis. — A  history  of  colic,  jaundice  of  varying  intensity,  paroxysms 
of  pain,  and  intermittent  fever  point  to  gall-stones.  In  cancerous  obstmctioD 
the  tumor  mass  can  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  epigastric  region.  In  cases  in 
which  the  lymph-glands  in  the  transverse  fissure  are  cancerous  the  primary 
disease  may  be  in  the  pelvic  organs  or  the  rectum,  or  there  may  be  a  limited 
cancer  of  the  stomach,  which  has  not  given  any  symptoms.  In  these  cases  the 
examination  of  the  other  lymphatic  glands  may  be  of  value.  Involvement  of 
the  clavicular  groups  of  lymph-glands  may  also  be  serviceable  in  diagnosis. 
The  gyll-bladdcr  is  usually  enlarged  in  obstruction  of  the  common  duct,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  of  gall-stones  (Courvoisier's  law).  Great  and  progressive  en- 
largement of  the  liver  with  jaundice  and  moderate  continued  fever  is  more 
commonly  met  with  in  cancer. 

Congenital  Obliteration  of  the  Dnctt. — John  Thomson,  in  1893,  collected 
49  cases  and  studied  the  condition  thoroughly.  C.  P.  Hovrard  and  Wolbach, 
reviewing  the  literature,  bring  the  cases  up  to  76,  exclusive  of  those  associated 
with  syphilis.  Jaundice  sets  in  early,  but  may  be  delayed  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  and  is  progressive  and  deep.  Heemorrhages  in  the  skin,  from  the  gastro- 
intestinal tract,  and  from  the  imibilical  cord  have  occurred  in  fully  60  per 
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cent.     Nearly  one-half  of  the  cases  die  vithin  the  first  month,  a  few  live  on 
for  five  or  six  months,  but  rarely  as  long  as  the  tenth  or  twelfth. 

Thomson  regards  congenital  malformation  as  the  chief  cause,  others  are 
due  to  cholangitis  and  a  few  to  congenital  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 


VI.    OHOLEUTHIASXS 

No  chapter  in  medicine  is  more  interesting  than  that  which  deals  with  the 
question  of  gall-stones.  Few  affections  present  so  many  points  for  study — 
diemical,  bacteriological,  pathological,  and  clinical.  There  has  been  a  great 
advance  in  our  knowledge  in  two  directions :  First,  as  to  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion of  the  stones,  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  cases. 

'Olefin  of  Oall-stones. — There  are  three  mechanisms  specially  concerned: 
(1)  infection,  (2)  stasis,  and  (3)  the  cholesterol  content  of  the  blood. 

(1)  Infection. — The  route  may  be  (1)  haematogenous,  probably  the  most 
common,  (2)  by  eliifoination  through  the  liver,  and  (3)  retrograde.  Hsema- 
togenons  infection  may  be  from  a  focus  of  infection  in  any  part  of  the  body; 
disease  of  the  appendix  is  sometimes  responsible.  The  gall-bladder  is  a  pe- 
culiarly favorable  habitat  for  organisms.  Streptococci,  staphylococci,  jmeu- 
mococci,  colon  bacilli  and  typhoid  bacilli  have  all  been  found  with  varying 
conditions  of  the  bile.  The  typhoid  bacillus  may  live  indefinitely  in  the  gall- 
bladder and  has  been  grown  in  pure  culture  from  the  interior  of  gall-stones. 
The  experimental  production  of  gall-stones  has  been  accomplished  by  inject- 
ing organisms  into  the  gail-bladdera  of  animals.  The  calculus  associated  with 
infection  is  composed  largely  of  calcium  salts,  a  point  emphasized  by  Hosen- 
bloom, 

(2)  Stasis. — An  inspissated  condition  of  the  bile  occurs  with  this  and 
precipitation  is  likely  to  occur.  A  nucleus  is  thus  formed  and  other  elements 
are  deposited  on  it.  The  work  of  Boysen  showed  that  the  gall-bladder  was  not 
affected  when  the  gall-stones  were  of  the  primary  bile-pigment  calcium  type. 
Inspissation  of  the  bile  is  favored  by  pregnancy  and  the  acute  infectious  dis- 
eases. The  views  of  Meltzer  on  disturbed  contrary  innervation  of  the  gall- 
bladder with  retention  of  bite  are  of  interest  in  this  connection. 

(3)  Ckolesterol.-;--Jn  probably  75  per  cent,  of  cases  of  cholelithiasis  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  cholesterol  content  of  the  blood.  In  some  cases  this  may, 
be  temporary  and  not  present  when  the  existence  of  gall-stones  is  recognized. 
Cholesterol  may  be  of  exogenous  or  endogenous  origin.  There  is  often  an  in- 
crease in  the  blood  cholesterol  during  typhoid  fever.  In  favor  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  cholesterol  is  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  gall-hladder  is 
sterile.  It  is  evident  that  with  a  foreign  Ijody  present  there  may  be  subse- 
quent infection.  A  study  of  the  cas^s  in  which  cholesterol  stones  are  found 
shows  that  a  history  of  infection  is  generally  lacking.  The  formation  of  a 
cholesterol  stone  may  be  favored  by  an  increase  in  the  cholesterol  in  the  blood, 
by  its  increased  excretion  by  the  liver,  or  by  deposit  of  material  from  inspissated 
bile. 

Country. — Oall-atonee  are  less  frequent  in  the  United  States  than  in  Qer- 
many,  6.94  to  12  per  cent.  (Mosher).  Th^  are  less  conuncoi  in  England  than 
on  the  Continent. 
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il(?«.— Nearly  50  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  occur  in  persouB  above  forty 
years  of  age.  They  are  rare  under  twenty-five.  They  have  been  met  with  in 
the  ner-born,  and  in  infants  (John  Thomson). 

Sex. — Three-fourths  of  the  cases  occur  in  women.  Pregnancy  has  an  im- 
portant influence.  Naunyn  states  that  90  per  cent,  of  women  with  gall-stonea 
have  borne  children. 

All  conditions  which  favor  stagnaiion  of  hiXe  in  the  gall-bladder  predispose 
to  the  formation  of  stones.  Among  these  may  he  mentioned  corset-wearing, 
enteroptosis,  nephroptosis,  and  occupations  requiring  a  "leaning  forward"  po- 
sition. iJack  of  exercise,  sedentary  occupations,  particularly  when  combined 
with  over-indulgence  in  food,  constipation,  and  depressing  mental  emotions 
are  also  to  be  regarded  as  favoring  circumstances. 

Physical  Cluixacters  of  Gall-stoaeg. — They  may  be  single,  in  which  case 
the  stone  is  usually  ovoid  and  may  attain  a  very  large  size.  Instances  are  on 
record  of  gall-fitones  measuring  more  than  5  inches  in  length.  They  may  be 
extremely  numerous,  ranging  from  a  score  to  several  hundreds  or  even  several 
thousands,  in  which  case  the  stones  are  very  small.  When  moderately  numer- 
ous, they  show  signs  of  mutual  pressure  and  have  a  polygonal  form,  with 
smooth  facets ;  occasionally,  however,  five  or  six  gall-stones  of  medium  size  are 
met  with  in  the  bladder  which  are  round  or  ovoid  and  without  facets.  They 
are  sometimes  mulberry-shaped  and  very  dark,  consisting  largely  'of  bile-pig- 
ments. Again  there  are  small,  black  calculi,  rough  and  irregular  in  shape, 
and  varying  in  size  from  grains  of  sand  to  small  shot.  These  are  sometimes 
known  as  gall-sand. '  On  section,  a  calculus  contains  a  nucleus,  which  consists 
of  bile-pigment,  rarely  a  foreign  body.  The  greater  portion  of  the  atone  is 
made  up  of  cholesterin,  which  may  form  the  entire  calculus  and  is  arranged  in 
concentric  laminse  showing  also  radiating  lines.  Salts  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
bile  acids,  fat^  acids,  and  traces  of  iron  and  copper  are  also  found  in  them. 
Most  gall-stones  consist  of  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  cholesterin,  in  either  the 
amorphous  or  the  crystalline  form.  As  above  stated,  it  is  sometimes  pure,  but 
more  commonly  it  is  mixed  with  the  bile-pigmeht.  The  outer  layer  of  the 
stone  is  usually  harder  and  brownish  in  color. 

Seat  of  Formation. — Within  the  liver  itself  calculi  are  occasionally  found, 
hut  are  here  usually  small  and  not  abundant,  and  in  the  form  of  ovoid,  green- 
ish-black grains.  A  large  majority  of  all  calculi  are  formed  within  the  gall- 
bladder. The  stones  in  the  larger  ducts  have  usually  had  their  origin  in  the 
gall-bladder. 

STmptoms. — In  some  cases  gall-stonea  cause  no  symptoms  directly  ref- 
erable to  the  gall-bladder.  The  gall-bladder  will  tolerate  the  presence  of  large 
numbers  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  post  mortem  examinations  show 
that  they  are  present  in  25  per  cent,  of  all  women  over  sixty  years  of  age 
(Naunyn).  Moynihan  claims  that  in  most  cases  there  are  early  symptoms — 
a  sense  of  fullness,  weight,  and  oppression  in  the  epigastrium;  a  catch  in  the 
breath,  a  feeling  of  faintness  or  nausea,  and  a  chilliness  after  eating.  Attacks 
of  indigestion  are  common,  and  it  is  important  to  remember  that  persistent 
gastric  symptoms  are  often  due  to  gall-stones.  The  gastric  secretion  may  be  in- 
creased or  decreased,  more  often  the  latter.  Obstinate  attacks  of  urticaria  may 
occar. 

The  main  symptoms  of  cholelithiasis  may  be  divided  into  (1)  the  aseptic. 
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mechanical  accideata  ia  coDsequence  of  migratioii  of  the  stone  or  of  obstruc- 
tion, either  in  the  ducts  or  iu  the  intestines;  {2)  the  septic,  infectious  acci- 
dents, either  local  (the  angiocbolitis  and  cholecyBtitia  with  empyema  of  the 
gall-bladder,  and  the  fietuls  and  abscess  of  the  liver  and  infection  of  the 
neighboring  parts)  or  general,  fever  and  secondary  visceral  lesions. 

BiLiABT  Colic. — Gall-stones  may  become  engaged  in  the  cystic  or  the 
common  duct  without  producing  pain  or  severe  symptoms.  Uore  commonly 
the  passage  of  a  stone  excites  the  violent  symptoms  known  as  biliary  colic.  The 
attack  sets  in  abruptly  with  agonizing  pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region, 
vhich  radiates  to  the  shoulder,  or  is  very  intense  in  the  epigastric  and  in  the 
lower  thoracic  regions.  It  is  often  associated  with  a  rigor  and  a  rise  in  tem- 
perature from  102°  to  103°.  The  pain  is  usually  so  intense  that  the  patient 
rolls  about  in  agony.  There  are  vomiting,  profuse  sweating,  and  great  de- 
pression of  the  circulation.  There  may  be  marked  tenderness  in  the  region 
of  the  liver,  which  may  be  enlarged,  and  the  gall-bladder  may  become  palpable 
and  very  tender.  In  other  cases  the  fever  is  more  marked.  The  spleen  is  en- 
larged (Naunyn)  and  the  urine  contains  albumin  with  red  blood-corpuscles. 
Ortner  holds  that  cholecystitis  acuta,  occurring  in  connection  with  gall-stones, 
is  a  septic  (bacterial)  infection  of  the  bile-passages.  The  symptoms  of  acute 
infections  cholecystitis  and  those  of  what  we  call  gall-stone  colic  are  very 
similar,  and  surgeons  have  frequently  performed  cholecystotomy  for  the  for- 
mer condition,  believing  calculi  were  present  In  a  large  number  of  the  cases 
jaundice  occurs,  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  symptom.  It  does  not  happen  dur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  stone  through  the  cystic  duct  but  only  when  it  becomes 
lodged  in  the  common  duct.  The  pain  is  due  (a)  to  the  slow  progress  in  the 
cystic  duct,  in  which  the  stone  takes  a  rotary  course  owing  to  l^e  arrange- 
ment of  the  Heisterian  valve;  the  cystic  duct  is  poor  in  muscle  fibres  but  rich 
in  nerves  and  ganglia;  (b)  to  the  acute  inflammation  which  usually  accom- 
panies an  attack;  (c)  to  the  stretching  and  distention  of  the  gall-bladder  by 
retained  secretions. 

The  attack  varies  in  duration.  It  may  last  for  a  few  hours,  several  days, 
or  even  a  week  or  more.  If  the  stone  becomes  impacted  in  the  orifice  of  ihe 
common  duct,  the  jaundice  becomes  intense;  much  more  commonly  it  is  a 
slight  transient  icterus.  The  attack  of  colic  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  for 
some  time,  but  finally  the  stone  passes  and  the  symptoms  disappear. 

Occasionally  accidents  occur,  such  as  rupture  of  the  duct  with  fatal  peri- 
tonitis. Fatal  syncope  during  an  attack  and  the  occurrence  of  repeated  con- 
vulsive seizures  have  come  under  observation  but  these  are  rare  events.  Pal- 
pitation and  distress  about  the  heart  may  be  present,  and  occasionally  a  mitral 
murmur  occurs  during  the  paroxysm,  but  the  cardiac  conditions  described  by 
some  writers  as  coming  on  acutely  in  biliary  colic  are  possibly  preexistent  iu 
these  patients. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  hepatic  colic  is  generally  easy.  The  pain  is  in  the 
upper  abdominal  and  thoracic  regions,  whereas  the  pain  in  nephritic  colic  is 
in  the  lower  abdomen.  A  chill,  with  fever,  ia  much  more  frequent  in  biliary 
colic  than  in  gastralgia,  with  which  it  is  liable,  at  times,  to  be  confounded.  A 
history  of  previous  attacks  is  an  important  guide,  and  the  occurrence  of  jaun- 
dice, however  sli^t,  determines  the  diagnosis.  To  look  for  the  gall-stones, 
the  stools  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  water  and  carefully  filtered  throng 
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a  narrow-meahed  Bieve.  PBeudo-bilisr;  colic  is  not  inftequeoUy  met  with  in 
nervous  women,  and  the  diagnosis  of  gall-stones  made.  This  nervons  hepatic 
colic  may  be  periodical ;  the  pain  may  be  in  the  right  side  and  radiating ;  some- 
times associated  with  other  nervous  phenomena,  often  excited  by  emotion, 
fatigue  or  excesses.  The  liver  may  be  t«nder,  but  there  are  neither  icterus  nor 
inflanunatory  conditions.  The  combination  of  colic  and  jaundice,  so  distinc- 
tive of  gall-stones,  is  not  always  present.  The  pains  may  not  be  colicky,  but 
more  constant  and  dragging  in  character.  A  remarkable  xanthoma  of  the  bile- 
passages  has  been  found  in  association  with  hepatic  colic.  Many  patients  with 
gall-stones  have  stomach  symptoms — ^flatulency,  regurgitation,  and  distress 
after  eating.  Sometimes  the  pain  may  be  much  increased  by  food  or  on  ex- 
ertion. In  chronic  gall-bladder  eases,  with  adhesions  and  perforation,  the 
clinical  picture  may  resemble  closely  that  of  ulcer.  The  presence  of  gall- 
stones may  be  proved  by  X-ray  examination  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases. 

Obstbuction  of  the  Cystic  Dcct. — The  effects  may  be  thus  enumer- 
ated: (a)  Dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder.  In  acute  obstruction  the  contents 
are  bile  mixed  with  much  mucus  or  muco-purulent  material.  In  chronic  ob- 
struction the  bile  is  replaced  by  a  clear  fluid  mucus.  This  is  an  important 
point  in  diagnosis,  particularly  as  a  dropsical  gall-bladder  may  form  a  very 
large  tumor.  The  reaction  is  not  always  constant.  It  is  either  alkaline  or 
neutral;  the  consistence  is  thin  and  mucoid.  Albumin  is  usually  present.  A 
dilated  gall-bladder  may  reach  an  enonnous  size,  and  in  one  instance  Tait 
found  it  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  such  cases,  as  is  not 
unnatural,  it  has  been  mistalien  for  an  ovarian  tumor.  In  one  case  it  was 
attached  to  the  right  broad  ligament  The  dilated  gall-bladder  can  usually 
be  felt  below  the  e^  of  the  liver,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  a  characteristic 
outline  like  a  gourd.  An  enlarged  and  relaxed  organ  may  not  be  palpable, 
and  in  acute  cases  the  distention  may  be  upward  toward  the  hilus  of  the  liver. 
The  dilated  gall-bladder  usually  projects  directly  downward,  rarely  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  though  occasionally  toward  the  middle  line.  It  may  reach  below 
the  navel,  and  in  persons  with  thin  walls  the  outline  can  be  accurately  defined. 
Riedel  called  attention  to  a  tongue-like  projection  of  the  anterior  margin  of 
the  right  lobe  in  connection  with  enlarged  gall-bladder.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  distention  of  the  gall-bladder  may  occur  without  jaundice;  indeed, 
the  greatest  enlargement  has  been  met  with  in  such  cases. 

Pauation. — There  are  two  conditions  in  which  gall-stones  may  be  felt;  the 
large,  loose,  flaccid  pouch  with  numerous  stones  in  a  person  with  a  very  re- 
laxed abdominal  wall — a  well-known  surgeon  described  the  palpation  of  gall- 
stones in  himself — and  the  hard  top  of  the  single  large  ovoid  atone  about 
which  the  walls  of  the  gall  bladder  have  contracted. 

(6)  Acute  cholecystitis.  The  simple  form  is  common,  and  to  it  are  due 
probably  very  many  of  the  symptoms  of  the  gall-atone  attack.  Phlegmonous 
cholecystitis  is  rare.    Perforation 'may  occur  with  fatal  peritonitis. 

(c)  Suppurative  cholecystitis,  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  much  more 
common,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  associated  with  gall-stones. 
There  may  be  enormous  dilatation,  and  over  a  litre  of  pus  has  been  found. 
Perforation  tmi  th?  formation  of  abscesses  in  th?  geighborbood  ar«  not  on- 
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(d)  Calcification  of  the  gall-bladder  may  be  a  termination  of  tbe  previona 
condition.  There  are  two  forme:  incrustation  of  the  mucosa  with  lime  salts 
and  the  tme  infiltration  of  the  wall  with  lime,  the  so-called  osaification. 

(e)  Atrophy  of  the  gall-bladder.  This  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The 
organ  shrinks  into  a  small  Ebroid  maea,  not  larger,  perhaps,  than  a  good- 
sized  pea  or  walnut,  or  even  has  the  form  of  a  narrow  fibrous  string;  more 
cpmmonly  the  gall-bladder  tightly  embraces  a  stone.  This  condition  is  usually 
preceded  by  hydrops  of  the  bladder. 

Occasionally  the  gall-bladder  presents  diverticula,  which  may  be  cut  off 
from  the  main  portion,  and  usually  contain  calculi. 

Obbtruction  of  the  Couhon  Duct. — There  may  be  a  single  stone  tightly 
wedged  in  the  duct  in  any  part  of  its  course,  or  s  series  of  stones,  sometimes 
esl«nding  into  both  hepatic  and  cystic  ducts,  or  a  stone  lies  in  the  diverticulum 
of  Vater.  There  are  three  groups  of  cases:  (a)  In  rare  instances  a  stone 
tightly  corks  the  common  duct,  causing  permanent  occlusion;  or  it  may  partly 
reet  in  the  cystic  duct,  and  may  have  caused  thickening  of  the  junction  of  the 
ducts;  or  a  big  stone  may  compress  the  hepatic  or  upper  part  of  the  common 
duct.  The  jaundice  is  deep  and  enduring,  and  there  are  no  septic  features. 
The  pains,  the  previous  attacks  of  colic,  and  the  absence  of  enlarged  gall- 
bladder help  to  separate  the  condition  from  obstruction  by  new  growths,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  differentiated  with  certainty.  The  ducte  are  usually  much 
dilated  and  everywhere  contain  a  clear  mucoid  fluid, 

(b\  Incomplete  obstruction,  with  infective  cholangitis.  There  may  be  a 
aeries  of  stones  in  the  common  duct,  a  single  stone  which  is  freely  movable, 
or  a  atone  (ball-valve  stone)  in  the  diverticulum  of  Vater.  These  conditions 
may  be  met  with  at  autopsy,  without  the  subjects  having  had  symptoms  point- 
ing to  gall-stones;  but  in  a  majority  there  are  characteristic  features. 

The  common  duct  may  be  as  large  as  the  thumb;  the  hepatic  duct  and  its 
branches  through  the  liver  may  be  greatly  dilated,  and  the  distention  may  be 
even  apparent  beneath  the  liver  capsule.  Great  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder 
is  rarer.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ducts  is  usually  smooth  and  clear,  and 
the  contents  consist  of  a  thin,  slightly  turbid  bile-stained  mucns. 

Naunyn  gave  as  the  distinguishing  signs  of  stone  in  the  common  duct: 
"(1)  The  continuous  or  occasional  presence  of  bile  in  the  feces;  (2)  distinct 
Tariationa  in  the  intensity  of  the  jaundice;  (3)  normal  size  or  only  slight  en- 
largement of  the  liver;  (4)  absence  of  distention  of  the  gall-bladder;  (5)  en- 
largement of  the  spleen;  (6)  absence  of  ascites;  (7)  presence  of  febrile  dis- 
turbance; and  (8)  duration  of  the  jaundice  for  more  than  a  year." 

In  connection  with  the  ball-valve  stone,  which  is  most  commonly  found  in 
the  diverticulum  of  Vater,  though  it  may  be  in  the  common  duct  itself,  there 
is  a  special  symptom  group :  (a)  Ague-like  paroxysms,  chilb,  fever,  and 
sweating;  the  hepatic  intermittent  fever  of  Charcot;  (i)  jaundice  of  varying 
intensity,  which  persists  for  months  or  even  years,  and  deepens  after  each 
paroxysm;  (c)  at  the  time  of  the  paroxysm,  pains  in  the  region  of  the  liver 
with  gastric  disturbance.  These  symptoms  may  continue  on  and  off  for  three 
or  four  years,  without  the  development  of  suppurative  cholangitis.  The  con- 
dition Jias  lasted  from  eight  months  to  three  yeara.  The  rigors  are  of  iutenae 
aeveri^,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  103°  or  105°  F.  The  chills  may  recur 
daily  for  weeks,  and  present  a  tertian  or  quartan  type,  so  that  they  are  often 
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attributed  to  malaria,  with  which,  however,  they  have  bo  connection.  The 
jaundice  is  variable,  and  deepens  after  each  paroxyem.  The  itching  may  be 
meet  intense.  Fain,  which  is  sometimeB  severe  and  colicky,  does  not  always 
occur.  There  may  be  marked  vomiting  and  nausea.  As  a  rule  there  is  no 
progressive  deterioration  of  health.  In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  the 
temperature  is  normal. 

The  clinical  history  and  post  mortem  examinations  show  conclusively  that 
this  condition  may  persist  for  years  without  a  trace  of  suppuration  within  the 
ducts.  It  is  probable  that  the  toxic  symptoms  develop  only  when  a  certain 
grade  of  tension  is  reached.  An  interesting  and  valuable  diagnostic  point  is 
tiie  absence  of  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder  in  cases  of  obstruction  from  stone 
— Courvoisier'e  rule. 

(c)  Incomplete  obstruction,  with  suppurative  cholangitis. — When  suppu- 
rative cholangitis  existe  the  mucosa  is  thickened,  often  eroded  or  ulcerated; 
there  may  be  extensive  suppuration  in  the  ducts  throughout  the  liver,  and  even 
empyema  of  the  gall-bladder.  Occasionally  the  suppuration  extends  beyond 
the  ducts,  and  there  is  localized  liver  abscess,  or  there  is  perforation  of  the 
gall-bladder  with  the  formation  of  abscess  between  the  liver  and  stomach. 

Clinically  it  is  characterized  by  a  fever  which  may  be  intermittent,  but 
more  commonly  is  remittent  and  without  prolonged  intervals  of  apyrexia. 
The  jaundice  is  rarely  so  intense,  nor  do  we  see  the  deepening  of  the  color  after 
the  paroxysms.  There  is  usually  greater  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  tender- 
ness and  more  definite  signs  of  septicaemia.  The  cases  run  a  shorter  course 
and  recovery  never  takes  place. 

The  Mobe  Beuoie  Effects  of  Gall-stones. — (a)  Bilifo^  Fisttdw. — 
(1)  Cutaneous. — The  external  fistula  is  the  most  common,  184  out  of  384  cases 
(Naunyn).  A  majority  occur  in  the  region  of  the  navel,  to  which  part  the 
falciform  ligament  directs  the  suppuration.  The  number  of  stones  discharged 
varies  from  one  or  two  to  many  hundreds.  Of  the  184  cases  in  Courvoisier*3 
statistics  recovery  took  place  in  78.  lu  rare  instances  the  fistula  is  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  or  even  in  the  thigh. 

(2)  Oastro-intesUnal  Fistul<F. — The  duodenal  is  the  most  frequent,  108 
of  384  cases  (Naunyn).  Usually  the  opening  is  between  the'  fundus  of  the 
gall-bladder  and  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum.  A  big  stone  may  ulcerate 
through,  ieaving  little  or  no  damage.  In  other  instances  the  cicatrization  leads 
to  obstruction.    Communication  with  the  ileum  and  jejunum  is  rare. 

FistulEB  between  the  common  duct  and  the  duodenum  occurred  in  15  cases 
in  Naunyn's  series.  Biliary  gastric  fistulse  are  rare.  The  vomiting  of  gall- 
stones is  not  necessarily  proof  of  the  perforation,  but  in  the  majority  of  such 
cases  the  stones  probably  pass  np  through  the  pylorus. 

(3)  Broncko-biiiar-j  Fistula. — Of  J.  E.  Graham's  collected  series  of  35 
cases,  19  were  due  to  pll-stones;  11  to  hydatids;  3  to  round-worms;  and  in 
3  the  cause  was  doubtful.  In  many  cases  the  amoebic  liver  abscess  perforat- 
ing into  the  lung  is  followed  by  a  permanent  biliary  fistula. 

(4)  Perforation  may  occur  into  the  portal  vein,  of  which  there  are  a  few 
cases  on  record,  one  of  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  the  famous  Ignatius 
Loyola. 

(5)  Perforation  into  the  hepatic  artery  or  one  of  its  branches  is  exceed- 
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JQgly  rare.    Either  an  erosioQ  from  the  coduuod  duct  or  an  hepatic  aneoriBm 
may  rupture  into  the  gall-bladder. 

(6)  Fistula  into  the  urinary  passages  may  be  with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
in  which  the  gall-stone  has  be«i  found,  or  into  the  urinary  bladder,  of  whidi 
there  are  few  cases  on  record. 

(?)  Lastly,  the  communication  between  the  pericardium  and  the  biliary 
tract  is  referred  to  by  Naimyn  in  a  single  case. 

(6)  Perforation  into  ike  Peritoneum. — Of  119  cases  (Courvoisier)  in  10 
the  rupture  occurred  directly  into  the  peritoneal  cavity;  in  49  an  encapsulated 
abscess  formed.    As  a  rule,  the  condition  ie  due  to  an  acute  cholecystitis. 

(c)  Obstrudion  of  the  Bowel  by  Qall-siones. — Reference  has  been  made 
to  this;  its  frequency  appears  from  the  fact  that  of  295  cases  of  obstruction, 
occurring  during  eight  years,  analyzed  by  Fitz,  23  were  by  gall-stones.  Cour- 
Toisier's  statistics  give  a  total  number  of  131  cases,  in  6  of  which  the  calculi 
had  a  peculiar  situation,  as  in  a  diverticulum  or  in  the  appendix.  Of  the  re- 
maining 135  cases,  in  70  the  stoue  vras  spqntaneously  passed,  usually  witii 
severe  symptoms.  The  post  mortem  reports  show  that  in  some  of  these  cases 
even  very  large  stones  have  passed,  as  the  gall-duct  has  been  enormously  dis- 
tended, its  orifice  admitting  the  finger  freely.  This,  however,  is  extremely 
rare.    The  stones  have  been  found  most  commonly  in  the  ileum. 

Treatment  of  Oall-itones  and  Their  Effects. — Ggne&al  Tbbathent. — In 
an  attack  of  biliary  colic  the  patient  should  be  kept  under  morphia,  given 
hypodermically,  in  quarter-grain  (0.016  gm.)  doses.  In  an  agonizing  parox- 
ysm it  is  well  to  give  a  whiff  or  two  of  chloroform  until  the  morphia  has  bad 
time  to  act.  Great  relief  is  experienced  from  the  hot  bath  and  from  fomenta- 
tions in  the  region  of  the  liver.  The  patient  should  be  given  laxatives  and 
drink  copiously  of  alkaline  mineral  waters.  Olive  oil  has  proved  useless  in  our 
hands.  When  taken  in  large  quantities,  fatty  concretions  are  passed  with  the 
stools,  which  have  been  regarded  as  calculi;  and  concretions  due  to  eating 
pears  have  been  also  mistaken,  particularly  when  associated  with  colic  attacks. 
Since  the  days  of  Durande,  whose  mixture  of  ether  with  turpentine  is  still 
largely  used  in  France,  various  remedies  have  been  advised  to  dissolve  the 
stones  within  the  gall-bladder,  none  of  which  are  efBcacious. 

Foci  of  infection  should  be  treated  and  special  attention  given  to  the  mouth. 
The  patient  should  take  regular  exercise.  The  diet  should  be  simple  and  in 
some  cases  a  cholesterol  free  diet  seems  useful.  Water  should  be  taken  freely. 
The  soda  salts  are  believed  to  prevent  the  concentration  of  the  bile  and  the 
formation  of  gall-stones.  Either  the  sulphate  or  the  phoaphate  may  be  taken 
in  doses  of  from  1  to  3  drams  daily.  For  the  itching  McCall  Anderson's  dust- 
ing powder  may  be  used:  starch,  an  ounce  (30  gm.) ;  camphor,  a  drachm  and 
a  half  (6  gm.) ;  and  oxide  of  zinc,  half  an  ounce  (15  gm.).  Some  of  this 
should  be  finely  dusted  over  the  skin.  Powdering  with  starch,  strong  alka- 
line baths  (hot),  pilocarpin  hypodermically  (gr.  %-Mif  0.008-0.01  gm.),  and 
antipyrin  (gr.  v,  0.3  gm.),  may  be  tried.  Ichthyol  and  lanolin  ointment  or 
menthol  ointment  sometimes  gives  relief. 

SuBGiCAL  Treatment. — The  indications  for  operation  are:  (a)  fiepeated 
attacks  of  gall-stone  colic.  The  patient  is  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  sur- 
geon than  when  left  to  Nature,  with  the  feeble  assistance  of  drugs  and  min- 
eral waters,     (b)  The  presence  of  a  distended  gall-bladder,  associated  with 
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attacks  of  pain  or  with  fever,  (c)  When  s  gall-etoae  ia  permanenUy  lodged 
in  the  common  duct  the  question  of  advising  operation  depends  largely  upon 
the  personal  methods  and  success  of  the  Burgeon  vho  is  available,  {d)  Per- 
Bisteot  ill  health  or  gastric  disturbance  due  to  infection  of  the  biliary  tract  or 
gall-stones. 

Of  4,000  operations  performed  by  the  Mayo  brothers  to  February  20th, 
1911,  the  mortality  waB  2.51  per  cent.  Of  2,920  cases  in  which  the  gall-bladder 
alone  was  involved  the  mortality  was  1.8  per  cent.  Of  49S'  cases  in  which  the 
common  duct  was  involved  the  mortality  was  8  per  cent  In  3.25  per  cent, 
there  was  the  complication  of  malignant  disease. 

The  question  comes  up  as  to  the  re-formation  of  stones,  but  the  poBsibili^ 
of  this  is  very  slight.  In  the  Mayo  series  there  were  but  3  cases  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  stones  had  not  re-formed,  but 
were  incompletely  removed.  Deaver  reports  an  instance  in  which  200  stones 
were  removed  two  years  after  the  extraction  of  120.  After  removal  of  the 
gall-bladder  stones  may  be  formed  in  the  hepatic  ducte. 


Vn.    THE  OIRBHOSES  OF  THE  UVES 

General  Cmuiderationa. — The  many  forms  of  cirrhoses  of  the  liver  have 
one  feature  in  common — an  increase  in  the  connective  tissue.  We  use  the 
term  cirrhosis  (by  which  Laennec  characterized  the  tavmy,  yellow  color  of  the 
common  atrophic  form)  to  indicate  similar  changes  in  other  organs. 

Etiology. — There  are  five  types  of  primary  lesion,  any  one  of  which  may 
lead  to  cirrhoBia. 

1.  Toxic  Cirrhosis. — This  is  the  only  acute  lype  and  it  is  seen  post  partum, 
in  chloroform  narcosis  and  sometimes  as  a  terminal  lesion  in  any  form  of 
disease.  There  is  a  central  necrosis  about  the  hepatic  vein  which  may  be  slight 
in  amount,  or  in  some  cases  an  acute  yellow  atrophy,  very  extensive  so  that  the 
liver  is  rapidly  reduced  in  size.  Into  the  necrotic  areas  leucocjrtes  migrate,  the 
dead  liver  cells  are  quickly  removed  and  there  is  an  apparent  increase  of  the 
connective  tissue.  Great  r^eneration  of  the  liver  cells  ie  possible.  Clinically 
this  type  can  scarcely  be  spoken  of  as  cirrhosis. 

2.  Infectious  Cirrhosis. — Adami  and  his  school  hold  that  in  many  cases 
the  colon  bacilli  from  the  bowel  pass  to  the  liver  and  there  gradually  excite  a 
slow  proliferation  of  connective  tissue,  regarding  it  as  a  kind  of  subinfection. 
Mallory,  whose  classification  is  followed,  thinks  that  the  only  type  of  true  in- 
fectious cirrhosis  is  through  the  bile  ducts,  usually  when  there  is  bile  stasis  or 
gall-stones  or  other  obstructiouB  are  present.  Cases  are  described  in  which  in- 
vasion occurs  along  apparently  normal  bile  duds  and  the  organisms  cause 
necrosis  of  the  liver  cells,  proliferation  of  the  fibroblasts,  and  thickening  of  ihe 
walls  of  the  smaller  bile  ducts  which  may  be  dilated  and  tortuous.  Clinically 
this  type  is  rare,  and  characterized  by  a  chronic  jaundice  and  enlargement  of 
the  liver. 

3.  Pigment  Cirrhosis. — This  may  be  an  external  pigment  as  in  anthar- 
cosis  in  which  the  irritation  of  the  coal  particles  reaching  the  liver  through  the 
lymphatics  may  excite  a  moderate  grade  of  cirrhosis.    The  endogenous  pig- 
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ment  is  a  traDBformatioD  of  tuemoglobin  either  as  in  malaria  or  ae  in  the  re- 
markable affection  known  as  hicmochromatosiB. 

4.  Syphilitic  Cirrhosis. — Whether  congenital  or  acquired,  the  essential  le- 
sion is  produced  by  the  Treponema  pallidtim,  either  a  diffuse  proliferation  of 
fibroblasts,  or  a  more  localized  lesion,  the  gumma. 

6.  Alcoholic  Cirrhosis. — Ae  a  result  of  the  toxic  action  of  the  alcohol,  the 
liver  cells,  singly  or  in  groups,  undergo  a  slow  necroeis,  following  which  there 
is  a  multiplication  of  the  fibroblasts  with  a  hjalin  degeneration  of  some  cells 
and  multiplication  of  others  and  an  increase  in  the  smaller  bile  ducts.  Fatty 
infiltration  ia  common,  so  that  the  organ  may  be  enlarged. 

,0f  these  types  the  toxic  and  one  form  of  the  alcoholic  are  associated  with 
shrinkage,  the  infectious,  the  pigmentary  and  the  fatty  cirrhosis  with  enlarge- 
ment of  the  organ.  Clinically  we  may  consider  four  forms,  the  portal,  the 
hypertrophic  (of  Hanot),  the  syphilitic,  and  the  capsular. 

t    POSTAL  CIBEH08IS 

Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  middle-agsd  males  who 
have  been  addicted  to  drink.  Whisky,  gin,  and  brandy  are  more  potent  to 
cause  cirrhosis  than  beer.  It  is  more  conunon  in  countries  in  which  strong 
spirits  are  used  than  in  those  in  which  malt  liquors  are  taken.  It  is  not  always 
due  to  alcohol.  Symmers  believes  that  syphilis  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
etiology  in  the  Laennec  cirrhosis.  Among  1,000  autopeics  in  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  there  were  63  cases  of  small  atrophic  liver,  and  8  cases  of  the 
fatty  cirrhotic  organ,  Lancereaux  claims  that  the  vin  ordinaire  of  France  is  a 
common  cause.  Of  310  cases,  excess  in  wine  alone  was  present  in  68  cases. 
He  thinks  it  is  the  sulphate  of  potash  in  the  plaster  of  Paris  used  to  give  the 
"dry"  flavor  which  damages  the  liver. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  young  children  is  not  very  rare.  In  a  certain 
number  of  the  cases  there  is  an  alcoholic  history,  in  others  syphilis  has  been 
present,  while  a  third  group,  due  to  the  poisons  of  the  infectious  diseases, 
embraces  a  certain  number  of  the  cases  of  Hanot's  hypertrophic  cirrhosis. 

lD)rbid  Anatomy. — Portal  cirrhosis  occurs  in  two  well-characterized  forms: 

The  Atrophic  Cirrhosis  op  Laennec. — The  organ  is  greatly  reduced  in 
size  and  may  be  deformed.  The  weight  is  sometimes  not  more  than  a  pound 
or  a  pound  and  a  half.  It  presents  numerous  granulations  on  the  surface;  is 
firm,  hard,  and  cuts  with  great  resistance.  The  substance  is  seen  to  be  made 
up  of  greenish -yellow  islands  surrounded  by  grayish-white  connective  tissue. 
W.  G.  MacCallum  has  shown  that  regenerative  changes  in  the  cells  are  almost 
constantly  present.  This  yellow  appearance  of  the  liver  induced  Laennec  to 
give  to  the  condition  the  name  of  cirrhosis. 

The  Fatty  Cirrhotic  Liver. — Even  in  the  contracted  form  the  fat  is  in- 
creased, but  in  typical  examples  of  this  variety  the  organ  is  not  reduced  in 
size,  but  is  enlarged,  smooth  or  very  slightly  granular,  antemic,  yellowish-white 
in  color,  and  resembles  an  ordinary  fatty  liver.  It  is,  however,  firm,  cuts  with 
resistance,  and  microscopically  shows  a  great  increase  in  the  connective  tasaue. 
This  form  occurs  most  frequently  in  beer-drinkers. 

The  two  essential  elemoits  in  cirrhosis  are  destruction  of  liver-cells  and 
obstmction  to  the  portal  circulation. 
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In  an  autojps;  oc  a  case  of  cirrhoeiB  with  contraction  the  peritoneum  is 
Qsnally  found  to  contain  a  large  qtianti^  of  fluid,  tbe  membrane  is  opaque, 
and  there  ie  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  small  intestines.  The 
spleen  is  enlarged,  in  part,  at  least,  from  the  chronic  congestion,  possibly  due 
in  part  to  a  toxic  influence.  The  pancreas  frequently  shows  interstitial  changes. 
The  kidneys  are  sometimes  cirrhotic,  the  bases  of  the  lunge  may  be  much 
compressed  by  the  ascitic  fluid,  the  heart  often  shows  marked  degeneration,  and 
arterio-Bclerosis  is  usually  present.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  association 
of  acute  tuberculosis  with  cirrhosis.  In  seven  cases  of  our  series  the  patients 
died  witti  either  acute  tuberculous  peritonitis  or  acute  tuberculous  pleurisy. 
Rolleston  has  found  that  tuberculosis  was  present  in  28  per  cent,  of  706  fatal 
cases  of  cirrhosis.  Peritoneal  tuberculosis  was  found  in  9  per  cent,  of  a  series 
of  S84  cases. 

The  compensatory  circulation  is  usually  readily  demonstrated.  It  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  following  set  of  vessels;  (1)  The  accessory  portal  system  of 
Sappey,  of  which  important  branches  pass  in  the  round  and  suspensory  liga- 
ments and  unite  with  the  epigastric  and  mammary  systems.  These  vessels  are 
numerous  and  small.  Occasionally  a  large  single  vein,  which  may  attain  the 
size  of  the  little  finger,  passes  from  tJie  hilus  of  the  liver,  follows  the  round 
ligament,  and  joins  the  epigastric  veins  at  the  navel.  Although  this  has  the 
position  of  the  umbilical  vein,  it  is  usually,  as  Sappey  showed,  a  para-umbilical 
vein — that  is,  an  enlarged  vein  by  the  side  of  the  obliterated  umbilical  vessel. 
There  may  be  produced  about  the  navel  a  large  bunch  of  varices,  the  so-called 
caput  Medusae.  Other  branches  of  this  system  occur  in  the  gastro-epiploia 
omentum,  about  the  gall-bladder,  and,  most  important  of  all,  in  the  suspen- 
sory ligament.  These  latter  form  large  branches,  which  anastomose  freely 
with  the  diaphragmatic  veins,  and  so  unite  with  the  vena  azygos.  (2)  By 
the  anastomosis  between  the  cesophageal  and  gastric  veins.  The  veins  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  enormously  enlarged,  producing  varices 
which  project  on  the  mucous  membrane.  (3)  The  communications  between 
the  luemorrhoidal  and  the  inferior  mesenteric  veins.  The  freedom  of  com- 
munication in  this  direction  is  very  variable,  and  in  some  instances  the  luemor- 
rhoidal veins  are  not  much  enlarged.  (4)  Tbe  veins  of  Retzius,  which  unite 
the  radicles  of  the  portal  branches  in  the  intestines  and  mesentery  with  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava  and  its  branches.  To  this  system  belong  the  whole  group  of 
retroperitoneal  veins,  which  are  in  most  instances  enormously  enlarged,  par- 
ticularly about  the  kidneys,  and  which  serve  to  carry  oflE  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  portal  blood. 

STmptoms. — The  most  extreme  grade  of  portal  cirrhosis  may  exist  with- 
out ^mptoms.  So  long  as  the  compensatory  circukUioti  is  mainUUned  the 
patient  may  suffer  little  or  no  inconvenience.  The  remarkable  efficiency  of 
this  collateral  circulation  is  well  seen  in  those  rare  instances  of  permanent 
obliteration  of  the  portal  vein.  The  symptoms  may  be  divided  int«  two  groups 
—obstructive  and  toxic. 

OBSTHBornrE. — The  overfilling  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testine leads  to  chronic  catarrh,  and  the  patients  suffer  with  nausea  and  vom- 
iting, particularly  in  the  morning;  the  tongue  is  furred  and  the  bowels  are 
irregular.  Hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  be  an  early  symptom;  it  is 
often  profuse  and  liable  to  recur.    It  seldom  proves  fatal.    The  amount  vom- 
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ited  may  be  remarkable  as  in  a  case  in  vhich  ten  ponnds  were  Ejected  in  seven 
days.  FoUowing  the  beematemeeis  melteua  is  common ;  but  hsemoirhages  from 
the  bowels  may  occur  for  several  years  without  hsematemesis.  The  bleeding 
Teiy  often  comes  from  oesophageal  varices.  Very  frequently  epietaxis  occurs. 
Enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be  due  to  a  tozEemia.  The  organ  can  nsoally 
be  felt.  Evidences  of  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  are  seen 
in  the  enlarged  epigastric  and  mammary  veins,  more  rarely  in  the  presence  of 
the  caput  Meduee  and  the  development  of  haemorrhoids.  The  distended 
venules  in  the  lower  thoracic  zone  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  dia- 
phragm are  not  specially  marked  in  cirrhosis.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
failure  in  the  compensatory  circulation  is  ascites,  the  effusion  of  serous  fluid 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  which  may  appear  suddenly.  The  conditions  under 
which  this  occurs  are  still  obscure.  In  some  cases  it  is  due  more  to  chronic 
peritonitis  than  to  the  cirrhosis.  The  abdomen  gradually  distends,  may  reach 
a  large  size,  and  contain  as  much  as  IS  to  20  litres.  <Edema  of  the  feet  may 
precede  or  develop  with  the  ascites.    The  dropsy  is  rarely  general. 

Jaundice  is  usually  slight,  and  was  present  in  107  of  S93  cases  of  cirrhosis 
collected  by  Bolleston.  The  skin  has  frequently  a  sallow,  slightly  icteroid 
tint.  The  urine  is  often  reduced  in  amount,  contains  urates  in  abundance, 
often  a  slight  amount  of  albumin,  and,  if  jaundice  is  intense,  tube-casts.  The 
disease  may  be  afebrile  throughout,  but  in  many  cases,  as  shown  by  Carrington, 
there  is  slight  fever,  from  100°  to  103.5°  F. 

Examination  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  may  show  an  enlarged  and 
painftil  liver.  In' many  of  the  cases  of  portal  cirrhosis  the  organ  is  "barged 
at  all  stages  of  the  disease,  and,  whether  enlarged  or  contracted,  the  clinical 
symptoms  and  course  are  much  the  same"  (Foxwell).  The  patient  may  first 
come  under  observation  for  dyspepsia,  hiematemesis,  alight  jaundice,  or  nervous 
symptoms.  Later  in  the  disease  the  patient  has  an  unmistakable  hepatic 
facies;  he  is  thin,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  conjunctive  watery,  the  nose 
and  cheeks  show  distended  venules,  and  the  complexion  is  muddy  or  ic- 
teroid. On  the  enlarged  abdomen  the  vessels  are  distended,  and  a  bunch  of 
dilated  veins  may  surround  the  navsL  A  venous  hum,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  a  thrill,  may  be  present  in  the  epigastrium  or  over  varicosities.  Nasvi  of 
a  remarkable  character  may  appear  on  the  skin,  either  localized  stellate 
varices — spider  angiomata — usually  on  the  face,  neck,  and  back,  and  also 
"mat"  nievi — areas  of  skin  of  a  reddish  or  purplish  color  due  to  the  uniform 
distention  of  small  venules.  When  much  fluid  ia  in  the  peritoneum  it  is  im-  ' 
possible  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination,  but  after  withdrawal  the  area  of 
liver  dulness  is  found  to  be  diminished,  particularly  in  the  middle  line,  and 
on  deep  pressure  the  edge  of  the  liver  can  be  detected,  and  occasionally  the 
hard,  firm,  and  even  granular  surface.  The  spleen  can  be  felt  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region.  Examination  of  the  anus  may  reveal  the  presence  of  heemor- 
rhoids. 

Toxic  Symptoms. — At  any  stage  of  cirrhosis  the  patient  may  have  cere- 
l>ral  symptoms,  either  a  noisy,  joyous  delirium,  or  stupor,  coma,  or  even  con- 
vulsions. The  condition  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  unemia.  The  nature 
of  the  toxic  agent  is  not  yet  settled.  Witiiout  jaundice,  and  not  attributable 
to  choliemia,  the  symptoms  may  come  on  in  hospital  when  the  patiept  has  not 
had  alcohol  for  weeks. 
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The  fait;  cirrhotic  liver  may  produce  symptoms  eimilar  to  those  of  the 
contracted  form,  but  more  frequently  it  is  lateut  mA  is  fotmd  accidentally  in 
tope»  who  have  died  from  various  ^Beaees.  The  greater  nnmber  of  the  cases 
clinically  diagnosed  as  cirrhosis  with  enlargement  come  in  this  division. 

Oiagnoiia. — With  ascites^  a  well-marked  history  of  alcoholism,  the  hepatic 
facies,  and  bsemorrhagc  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  the  diagnosis  is  rarely 
doubtful.  If,  after  withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  the  spleen  is  found  to  be  enlarged 
and  the  liver  either  not  palpable  or,  if  it  is  enlarged,  hard  and  regular,  the 
probabilities  in  favor  of  cirrhosis  are  very  great.  '■  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  when  the  liver  is  increased  in  size,  it  may  be  impossible  to  say  whether 
it  is  a  cirrhotic  or  a  fatty  liver.  The  differential  diagnosis  between  common 
and  syphilitic  cirrhosis  can  usually  be  made.  A  marked  history  of  syphilis  or 
the  existence  of  other  syphilitic  lesions,  with  great  irregularity  on  the  sur- 
face or  at  the  edge  of  the  liver,  are  in  favor  of  tiie  latter.  Thrombosis  or  ob- 
literation of  the  portal  vein  can  rarely  be  differentiated.  In  a  case  of  fibroid 
transformation  of  the  portal  vein  whidh  came  under  observation,  the  collateral 
circulation  had  been  established  for  years,  and  the  symptoms  were  simply 
those  of  extreme  portal  obstruction,  such  as  occur  in  cirrhosis.  Thrombosis 
of  the  portal  vein  may  occur  in  cirrhosis  and  be  characterized  by  a  rapidly 
developing  ascites. 

Prognoaii. — The  outlook  is  bad.  When  the  collateral  circulation  is  fully 
established  the  patient  may  have  no  symptoms  whatever.  There  are  instances 
of  enlargement  of  the  liver,  slight  jaundice,  cerebral  symptoms,  and  even 
hsematemesia,  in  which  the  liver  becomes  reduced  in  size,  the  symptoms  disap* 
pear,  and  the  patient  may  live  in  comparative  comfort  for  many  years.  There 
are  cases,  too,  possibly  syphilitic,  in  which,  after  one  or  two  tappings,  the 
symptoms  have  disappeared  and  the  patients  have  apparently  recovered.  As- 
cites is  a  very  serious  event,  especially  if  due  to  the  cirrhosis  and  not  to  an 
associated  peritonitis.  Of  34  cases  with  ascites  10  died  before  tapping  was 
necessary;  14  were  tapped,  and  the  average  duration  of  life  after  the  swelling 
was  first  noticed  was  only  eight  weeks;  of  10  cases  the  diagnosis  was  wrong  in 
4,  and  in  the  remaining  6,  who  were  tapped  oftener  than  once,  chronio  peri- 
tonitis  and  perihepatitis  were  present  (Hale  White). 

H.    BTPEETEOPHIC  BILIAEY  CIBBHOBia    (ffwwl) 

This  well-characterized  form  was  first  described  by  Eequin  in  1846,  but 
our  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  dates  from  the  work  of  Hanot  (1875), 
whose  name  in  France  it  bears — maiadie  de  Hanot. 

Cirrhosis  with  enlargement  occurs  in  the  portal  cirrhosis;  there  is  an  en- 
larged fatty  and  cirrhotic  liver  of  alcoholics,  a  pigmentary  form  occurs  in 
hemochromatosis,  and  in  association  with  syphilis  the  organ  is  often  very 
large.  The  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  of  Hanot  is  easily  distinguished  from  these 
forms. 

Etiol<vy> — Males  are  more  often  affected  than  females — in  %Z  of  Schach- 
mann's  36  cases.    The  subjects  are  young;  some  of  the  cases  in  children  prob- 
ably belong  to  this  form.    Alcohol  plays  a  minor  part,  and  not  one  of  our  pa-  - 
tients  bad  been  a  heavy  drinker.    The  absence  of  all  known  etiological  factors 
is  a  remarkable  feature. 
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Korbid  Anfttnuy. — The  organ  ia  enlarged,  veighing  from  3,000  to  4,000 
grsms.  The  form  is  mamtaioed,  the  enlace  ia  smooth,  or  presents  small 
granulations;  the  color  in  advanced  cases  is  of  a  dark  olive  green;  the  con- 
sistence is  greatly  increased.  The  section  is  nnifonn,  greenish  jellow  in  color, 
and  the  liver  nodules  may  be  seen  separated  by  connective  tissue.  The  bile- 
passages  present  nothing  abnormal.  The  cirrhosis  is  mono-  or  multilobular, 
with  a  connective  tissue  rich  in  round  cells.  The  bile-vessels  are  the  seat  of  an 
angiocholitis,  catarrhal  and  productive,  and  there  is  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  new  biliary  canaliculi.  The  liver-cells  are  neither  fatty  nor  pigmented, 
and  may  be  increased  in  size  and  show  karyokinetic  figures.  From  the  sup- 
posed origin  about  the  bile-vessels  it  has  been  called  biliary  cirrhosis,  but  the 
histological  details  have  not  been  worked  out  fully,  and  the  separation  of  this 
as  a  distinct  form  rests  ap6n  clinical  rather  than  anatomical  groonds.  The 
spleen  is  greatly  enlarged  and  may  wei^  GOO  or  more  grams. 

Symptoms. — The  cases  occur  in  young  persons;  there  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
an  alcoholic  history,  and  males  are  usually  affected.  The  features  are :  {a)  A 
remarkably  chronic  course  of  from  four  to  six,  or  even  ten  years.  (6)  Jaun- 
dice, usually  slight,  often  not  more  than  a  lemon  tint,  or  a  tinging  of  the  con- 
junctivie.  At  any  time  during  the  course  an  icierua  gravis,  with  high  fever 
and  delirium,  may  develop.  There  is  bile  in  the  urine;  the  stools  are  not  clay- 
colored  as  in  obstructive  jaundice,  but  may  be  very  dark  and  "bilious."  (c) 
Attacks  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  may  be  severe  and  associated 
with  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  pain  may  be  slight  and  dragging,  and  in  some 
cases  is  not  at  all  a  prominent  symptom.  The  jaundice  may  deepen  after  at- 
tacks of  pain,  (d)  Enlarged  liter,  A  fullness  in  the  upper  abdominal  iwne 
may  be  the  first  complaint  On  inspection  the  enlargement  may  be  very 
marked.  In  one  of  our  cases  the  left  lobe  was  unusually  prominent  and  stood 
out  almost  like  a  tumor.  An  exploratory  operation  showed  only  an  enlarged, 
smooth  organ  without  adhesions.  On  palpation  the  hypertrophy  is  uniform, 
the  consistence  is  increased,  and  the  edge  distinct  and  hard.  The  gall-bladder 
is  not  enlarged.  The  vertical  fiatness  is  much  increased  and  may  extend  from 
the  sixth  rib  to  the  level  of  the  navel,  (e)  The  spleen  is  enlarged,  easily  pal- 
pable, and  very  hard.  (/)  Certain  negative  features  are  of  moment — the  usual 
absence  of  ascites  and  of  dilatation  of  the  subcutaneous  veins  of  the  abdomen. 
Among  other  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  hsmorrhages.  One  patient  had 
bleeding  at  the  gums  for  a  year;  another  had  had  for  years  most  remarkable 
attacks  of  purpura  with  urticaria.  Pruritus,  xanthoma,  lichen,  and  telangiec- 
tasis may  be  present  in  the  skin.  The  skin  may  become  very  bronzed,  almost 
as  deeply  as  in  Addison's  disease.  Slight  fever  may  be  present,  which  increases 
during  the  crises  of  pain.  There  may  be  a  marked  leucocytosis,  A  curious 
attitude  of  the  body  has  been  seen,  in  which  the  ri^t  shoulder  and  right  side 
appear  dragged  dovni.  The  patients  die  with  the  symptoms  of  icterus  gravis, 
from  hssmorrhage,  from  an  intercurrent  infection,  or  in  a  profound  cachexia. 
Certain  of  the  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  children  are  of  this  type;  the 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be  very  pronounced. 

III.    SYPHILITIC  CIIOtHOSIS 

This  ia  considered  in  the  section  on  syphilis  (p.  S79).  It  is  referred  to 
again  to  emphasize  (1)  its  frequency;  (3)  the  great  importance  of  its  differ- 
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oitiatiou  from  the  alcoholic  form;  (3)  iU  curability  in  many  cases;  and  (4) 
tfas  tmnor  formations  in  connection  with  it. 

IV.    CAPSULAE  CIEBH08IS— PEEIHEPATITIS 

Local  capsulitis  is  common  in  many  conditions  of  the  liver.  The  form  of 
disease  here  deactibed  is  characterized  by  an  enormous  thickening  of  the  entire 
capsule,  with  great  contraction  of  the  liver,  but  not  necessarily  with  special 
increase  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  organ  itself.  Our  chief  knowledge  of 
the  disease  we  owe  to  the  Guy's  Hospital  physicians,  particularly  to  Hilton 
Fagge  and  to  Hale  White,  who  collected  83  cases  from  the  records.  The  liver 
substance  itself  was  "never  markedly  cirrhotic;  its  tissue  was  nearly  always 
soft."  Chronic  capsulitis  of  the  spleen  and  a  chronic  proliferative  peritonitis 
are  almost  invariably  present.  In  19  of  the  Z2  cases  the  kidneys  were  granu- 
lar. Hale  White  regards  it  as  a  sequel  of  interstitial  nephritis.  The  youngest 
case  in  his  series  was  twenty-nine.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  portal  cirrhosis 
—ascites,  often  recurring  and  requiring  many  tappings.  Jaundice  is  not  often 
present.  There  are  two  groups  of  cases — the  one  in  adults  usually  with  ascites 
is  regarded  as  ordinary  cirrhosis  and  the  diagnosiB  is  rarely  made.  Signs  of 
interstitial  nephritis,  recurring  aEcites,  and  absence  of  jaundice  are  regarded 
by  Hale  White  as  important  diagnostic  points.  In  the  second  group  the 
perihepatitis,  perisplenitis,  and  proliferative  peritonitis  are  associated  with  ad- 
herent pericardium  and  chronic  mediastinitis.  In  one  such  case  the  diagnosis 
of  capsular  hepatitis  was  very  clear,  as  the  liver  could  be  grasped  in  the  hand 
and  formed  a  rounded,  smooth  organ  resembling  the  spleen.  The  child  was 
tapped  121  times  (Archives  of  Pffidiatrics,  1896). 

TreatmeniL — The  portal  function  of  the  liver  may  be  put  out  of  action 
without  much  damage  to  the  body.  There  may  be  an  extreme  grade  of  cirrhotic 
atrophy  without  symptoms;  the  portal  vein  may  be  obliterated,  or,  eiperi- 
mentaUy,  the  portal  vein  may  be  anastomosed  with  the  cava.  So  long  as  there 
is  an  active  compensatory  circulation  a  patient  with  portal  cirrhosis  may  re- 
main well.  In  the  hypertrophic  form  toxtemia  is  the  special  danger  and  we 
have  no  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In  the  alcoholic  form 
it  is  too  late,  as  a  rule,  to  do  much  after  symptoms  have  occurred.  In  a  few 
cases  an  attack  of  jaundice  or  luematemesis  may  prove  the  salvation  of  the 
patient,  who  may  afterward  take  to  a  temperate  life.  The  diet  should  be 
very  simple  and  large  amounts  of  water  taken  to  aid  elimination.  The  bowels 
should  be  kept  open,  for  which  the  use  of  the  salines  is  generally  best.  An  oc- 
casional course  of  potassium  iodide  may  be  given.  With  the  advent  of  ascites 
the  critjcai  stage  is  reached.  Beetriction  of  fluid  intake  and  free  purgation 
may  relieve  a  small  exudate,  rarely  a  large  one,  and  it  is  best  to  tap  early.  In 
the  syphilitic  cirrhosis  much  more  can  be  done,  and  a  majori^  of  the  cases 
of  cure  after  ascites  are  of  this  variety.  Iodide  of  potassium  in  moderate 
dosee,  16  to  30  drops  of  the  saturated  solution,  and  mercury  save  a  number  of 
cases  even  after  repeated  tapping.  The  diagnosis  may  be  reached  only  after 
removal  of  the  fluid,  bnt  in  every  case  with  a  history  of  syphilis,  a  positive 
Wassermann  reaction,  or  wi&  irregtUarity  of  the  liver  this  treatment  should 
be  tried. 

SimoiOAL  Teeatkbkt. — (a)  rapping.— When  the  ascites  increases  it  h 
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better  to  tap  early.  As  Hale  White  remarks,  a  case  of  cirrhoeiB  of  tiie  liver 
which  is  tapped  rarely  recorere,  but  there  are  instances  in  which  early  and 
repeated  paracentesis  is  followed  by  cure.  Accidents  are  rare;  hsemorrhage, 
acute  peritonitis,  or  erysipelas  at  the  point  of  puncture  occasionally  follow; 
collapse  may  occur  during  the  operation,  to  guard  against  which  Mead  advised 
the  use  of  the  abdominal  binder.  Continuous  drainage  with  Southey's  tubes 
is  not  often  practicable  and  has  no  special  adTantages.  (b)  Laparotomy,  with 
complete  removal  of  the  fluid,  and  freshening  or  rubbing  the  peritoneal  sur- 
faces, to  stimulate  the  formation  of  adhesions,  (c)  Omentopexy,  the  stitching 
of  the  omentum  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  establishmeut  of  collateral 
circulation  in  this  way  between  the  portal  and  the  systemic  vessels.  This  op- 
eration is  sometimes  successful.  In  234  cases  there  were  84  deaths  and  129 
recoveries;  11  cases  doubtful.  Among  the  129  successful  cases,  in  35  tiie 
ascites  recurred;  70  appeared  to  have  completely  recovered,  {d)  Fistula  of 
Eck.  The  porto-caval  anastomosis  has  been  performed  once  in  man  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  (Widal,  La  Smiaine  Mfdicale,  1903).  The  patient  lived  for  three 
months,    (e)  Auto-drainage,  in  which  the  fluid  is  drained  into  the  eubcuta- 
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VHfAogf. — Suppuration  within  the  liver,  either  in  the  parenchyma  or  in 
the  blood  or  bOe-passages,  occurs  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  tropicai  abscess,  also  called  the  solitary,  commonly  follows  amoe- 
bic dysentery.  It  frequently  occurs  among  Europeans  in  Indja,  particularly 
those  who  drink  alcohol  freely  and  are  exposed  to  great  heat.  Cases  may 
occur  without  a  histoTy  of  previous  dysentery,  and  there  have  been  fatal  cases 
without  any  affection  of  the  large  bowel.  In  the  tinited  States  the  large  soli- 
tary abscess  is  not  very  infrequent.  The  relation  of  this  form  of  abscess  to 
amoebic  dysentery  has  been  considered.  The  number  of  cases  has  been  mach 
reduced  since  the  introduction  of  the  emetine  treatment. 

(()  Traumatism  is  an  occasional  cause.  The  injury  is  generally  in  the 
hepatic  region.  Instances  occur  in  trainmen  injured  while  coupling  cars. 
Injury  to  the  head  is  not  infrequently  followed  by  liver  abscess. 

(c)  Embolic  or  pywmic  abscesses  are  the  most  numerous,  occurring  in  a 
general  pyemia  or  following  foci  of  suppuration  in  the  territory  of  the  portal 
vessels.  The  infective  agents  may  reach  the  liver  through  the  hepatic  artery, 
as  in  those  cases  in  which  the  original  focus  of  infection  is  in  the  area  of  the 
systemic  circulation;  though  it  may  happen  occasionally  that  the  infective 
agent,  instead  of  passing  through  the  lungs,  reaches  the  liver  through  the 
inferior  vena  cava  and  the  hepatic  veinB.  A  remarkable  instance  of  multiple 
abscesses  of  arterial  origin  was  shown  by  the  case  of  aneurism  of  the  hepatic 
artery  reported  by  Boss  and  Osier.  Infection  through  the  portal  vein  is  more 
common.  It  results  from  dysentery  and  other  ulcerative  affections  of  the 
bowels,  appendicitis,  occasionally  after  typhoid  fever,  in  rectal  affections,  and 
in  abscesses  in  the  pelvis.  In  these  cases  the  abscesses  are  multiple  and,  as  a 
rule,  within  the  branchee  of  the  portal  vein — suppurative  pylephlebitis. 

(d)  A  not  nncommon  caaae  is  inflammation  of  the  bUe-pastages  caused  by 
gall-stones,  more  rarely  by  parasites — suppurative  cholangitie.    In  aome  in- 
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stances  of  tuberculosis  of  the  liver  the  affection  is  chiefly  of  the  bile^ucts, 
irith  the  formfttioii  of  multiple  tabercolous  abscesses  coDtaining  a  bile-stained 
pus. 

(b)  Foreign  bodies  and  parasites.  In  rare  instances  foreign  bodies,  such 
as  a  needle,  may  pass  from  the  stomach  or  gullet,  lodge  in  the  liTer,  and  excite 
an  abecees,  or  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  needle  or  a  fish-bone,  has  perforated  a 
branch  or  the  portal  vein  itself  and  induced  pylephlebitis.  Echinococcns  cysts 
.  freqnently  cause  suppuration,  the  penetration  of  roand  worms  into  the  lirer 
less  commonly,  and  most  rarely  of  all  the  liver-fluke. 

Xorbid  AflAtom;. — (a)  Of  the  Solitary  or  Tropical  Abscess. — This 
has  been  described  under  am<ebic  dysentery. 

(6)  Of  Septic  and  Pt.«mio  Abscesses. — These  are  usually  multiple, 
though  occaeionally,  following  injury,  there  may  be  a  large  solitary  abscess. 

In  suppurative  pylephlebitis  the  liver  is  uniformly  enlarged.  The  cap- 
sule may  be  smooth  and  the  external  surface  of  normal  appearance.  On  sec- 
tion there  are  isolated  pockets  of  pus,  either  having  a  round  outline  or  in 
some  places  distinctly  dendritic,  and  from  these  the  pus  may  be  squeezed.  The 
sntire  portal  system  within  the  liver  may  be  involved ;  sometimes  territories 
are  cut  off  by  thrombi.  The  suppuration  may  extend  into  the  main  branch 
or  even  into  the  mesenteric  and  gastric  veins.  In  suppurative  cholangitis 
there  is  usually  obstruction  by  gall-stones,  the  ducts  are  greatly  distended,  the 
gall-bladder  enlarged  and  full  of  pus,  and  the  branches  within  the  liver  are 
extremely  distended,  having  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  described  in  pyle- 
phlebitis. An  abscess  may  have  a  sponge-like  appearance  due  to  the  fusion 
of  numerous  points  of  suppuration.  Suppuration  about  the  echinococcns  cysts 
may  be  very  extensive,  forming  enormous  abscesses,  the  characters  of  which  are 
at  once  recognized  by  the  remnants  of  the  cysts. 

Bymptoma. — (a)  Op  thb  Labqe  Solitaey  Abscess. — The  abscess  may  be 
latent  and  run  a  course  without  definite  symptoms ;  death  may  occur  suddenly 
from  rupture. 

Fever,  pain,  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  a  septic  condition  are  the  impor- 
tant symptoms  of  hepatic  abscess.  The  temperature  is  elevated  at  the  outset 
and  is  of  an  intermittent  or  septic  type.  It  is  irregular,  and  may  remain 
normal  or  even  subnormal  for  a  few  days;  then  the  patient  has  a  rigor  and 
the  temperature  rises  to  103°  F.  or  higher.  Owing  to  this  intermittent  char- 
acter of  the  fever  the  disease  is  often  mistaken  for  malaria.  The  fever  may 
rise  every  afternoon  without  a  rigor.  Profuse  sweating  is  common,  particularly 
when  the  patient  falls  asleep.  In  chronic  cases  there  may  be  Httle  or  no  fever. 
Patients  with  a  liver  abscess  perforating  the  lung,  may  cough  up  pus  after 
the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  weeks.  The  pain  is  variable  and  usually 
referred  to  the  back  or  shoulder;  or  there  is  a  dull  aching  sensation  in  the 
right  hypochondrium.  When  turned  on  the  left  side,  the  patient  often  com- 
plains of  a  heavy,  dragging  sensation,  so  that  he  usually  prefers  to  lie  on  the 
right  aide.  Pain  on  pressure  over  ^e  liver  is  usually  present,  particularly 
on  deep  pressure  at  the  costal  nuirgin  in  the  nipple  line. 

The  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  most  marked  in  the  right  lobe,  and,  as  the 
abscess  cavity  is  usually  situated  more  toward  the  upper  than  the  under  sur- 
face, the  increase  in  volume  is  upward  and  to  the  right,  not  downward,  as 
in  cancer  and  the  other  affections  producing  enlargement.    Percussion  in  the 
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mid-Bternal  and  parasternal  lines  may  abov  e  nonnal  limit.  At  the  nii^le- 
line  the  curve  of  liver  dulnees  begins  to  rise,  and  in  the  mid-asillsry  it  may 
reach  the  fifth  rib,  while  behind,  neat  the  spine,  the  area  of  dulness  may  be 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  ecapula.  There  are  instances  in  which 
this  characteristic  feature  ia  not  present,  as  when  the  abscess  occupies  the  left 
lobe.  The  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  bulging  of  the 
right  side,  and  the  edge  may  project  a  hand's-breadth  or  more  below  the  costal 
margin.  Id  such  instances  the  surface  is  smooth.  Palpation  is  painful,  and 
there  may  be  fremitus  on  deep  inspiration.  In  some  instances  fluctuation  may 
be  detected.  Adhesions  may  form  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  abscess  may 
point  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  or  even  in  the  epigastric  region.  In  many 
cases  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  suggestive.  The  skin  has  a  sallow, 
slightly  icteroid  tint,  the  face  is  pale,  the  complexion  muddy,  the  cocjunctivse 
are  infiltrated,  and  often  slightly  bile-tinged.  There  is  in  the  facies  and  in 
the  general  appearance  of  the  patient  a  strong  suggestion  of  the  existence  of 
abscess.  There  is  no  internal  affection  associated  with  suppuration  which 
gives  just  the  same  hue  as  certain  instances  of  abscess  of  the  liver.  Marked 
jaundice  is  rare.  Diarrbcea  may  be  present  and  give  an  important  clue  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  particularly  if  amoebe  are  found  in  the  stools.  Con- 
stipation may  occur. 

Perforation  of  the  lung  occurred  in  9  of  the  27  cases  in  our  series.  The 
aymptoma  are  most  characteristic.  The  extension  may  occur  through  the  dia- 
phragm, without  actual  rupture,  and  with  the  production  of  a  purulent  pleu- 
risy and  invasion  of  the  liing.  With  cough  of  an  aggravated  and  convulsive 
character,  there  are  signs  of  involvement  at  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  de- 
fective resonance,  feeble  tubular  breathing,  and  increase  in  the  tactile  fremi- 
tus; but  the  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  presence  of  a  reddish-brown 
expectoration  of  a  brick-dust  color,  resembling  anchovy  sauce.  AmcEbffl  are 
present  in  variable  numbers  and  display  active  amoeboid  movements.  The 
brownish  tint  of  the  expectoration  is  due  to  blood-pigment  and  blood-corpuscles, 
and  there  may  be  orange-red  crystals  of  hiematoidin. 

The  absceas  may  perforate  externally,  as  mentioned  already,  or  into  the 
stomach  or  bowel ;  occasionally  into  the  pericardium.  The  duration  of  this 
form  is  very  variable.  It  may  run  its  course  and  prove  fatal  in  six  or  eight 
weeks  or  may  persist  for  several  years. 

The  prognosis  is  serious,  as  the  mortality  is  more  than  SO  per  cent.  The 
death-rate  has  been  lowered  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  great  fearlessness  with 
which  the  surgeons  now  attack  these  oases. 

(6)  Or  THE  Pyemic  Abscess  anh  Sdppdhativb  Pylephlebitib. — Clin- 
ically these  conditions  cannot  be  separated.  Occurring  in  a  general  pyaemia, 
no  special  features  may  be  added  to  the  case.  When  there  is  suppuration  with- 
in the  portal  vein  the  liver  is  uniformly  enlarged  and  tender,  though  pain  may 
not  be  a  marked  feature.  There  is  an  irregular,  septic  fever,  and  the  complex- 
ion is  muddy,  sometimes  distinctly  icteroid.  The  features  are  indeed  those  of 
pysemia,  plus  a  slight  icteroid  tinge,  and  an  enlarged  and  painful  liver.  The 
latter  features  alone  are  peculiar.  The  sweats,  chills,  prostration,  and  fever 
have  nothing  distinctive. 

Diagnotii. — Abscess  of  the  liyer  may  be  confounded  with  intermittent 
fever,  a  common  mistake  in  malarial  regions.     Practically  an  intermittent 
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fever  which  resists  quiniDe  is  not  malarial.  Laveran's  organlGins  are  also 
absent  from  the  blood.  When  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  pleura  a  rigbt-sidecl 
empyema  is  produced  and  perforation  of  the  lung  usually  follows.  When 
the  liver  abscess  has  been  latent  and  dysenteric  symptoms  have  not  been  marked, 
the  condition  may  be  considered  empyema  or  abscess  of  the  lung.  In  such 
cases  the  anchovy-sauce-like  color  of  the  pus  and  the  presence  of  the  amcebn 
will  enable  one  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis.  Perforation  externally  is  readily 
recognized,  and  yet  in  an  abscess  cavity  in  the  epigastric  region  it  may  be 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  has  proceeded  from  the  liver  or  is  in  the  abdominal 
wall.  When  the  abscess  is  large,  and  the  adhesions  are  so  firm  that  the  liver 
does  not  descend  during  inspiration,  the  exploratory  needle  does  not  make  an 
up-and-down  movement  during  aspiration.  The  diagnosis  of  suppurating 
eehinococcus  cyst  is  rarely  possible,  except  in  Australia  and  Iceland,  where 
hydatids  are  so  comsion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  affection  from  which  suppuration  within  the 
liver  is  to  be  separated  is  the  iniermittent  hepatic  fever  associated  with  gall- 
stones. Of  the  cases  reported  a  majority  have  been  considered  due  to  suppa- 
ration,  and  in  two  cases  the  liver  had  been  repeatedly  aspirated.  Post  mortem 
eiaminations  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  high  fever  and  chills  may  recur 
at  intervals  for  years  without  suppuration  in  the  ducts.  The  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  this  condition  are  paroxjsms  of  fever  with  rigors  and  sweats — which 
may  occur  with  great  regularity,  but  wliich  more  often  are  separated  by  long 
intervals — the  deepening  of  the  jaundice  after  the  paroxysms,  the  entire  apy- 
rexia  in  the  intervals,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general  nutrition.  The  time 
element  also  is  important,  as  in  some  of  these  cases  the  disease  has  lasted  for 
several  years.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  abscess  of  the  liver,  in 
temperate  climates  at  least,  is  invariably  secondary,  and  the  primary  source 
must  be  carefully  sought  for,  either  in  dysentery,  slight  ulceration  of  the  rec- 
tum, suppurating  haemorrhoids,  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  or  in  suppurative  disease 
of  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  within  the  skull  or  in  the  bones. 
Leucocytosis  may  be  absent  in  the  amcebic  abscess  of  the  liver;  in  septic  cases 
it  may  be  very  high. 

In  suspected  cases,  whether  the  liver  is  enlarged  or  not,  exploratory  aspira- 
tion may  be  performed.  The  needle  may  be  entered  in  the  anterior  axillary 
line  in  the  lowest  interspace,  or  in  the  seventh  interspace  in  the  mid-axillary 
line,  or  over  the  centre  of  the  area  of  dulness  behind.  The  patient  should  be 
placed  under  ether,  for  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  several  deep  punctures.  It 
is  not  well  to  use  too  small  an  aspirator.  Operation  should  he  done  at  once 
if  pus  is  found.  Extensive  suppuration  may  exist,  and  yet  be  missed  in  the 
aspiration,  particularly  when  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  are  distended 
with  puG. 

Treatment. — Pya?mic  abcess  and  suppurative  pylephlebitis  are  invariably 
fatal.  Treves,  however,  reports  a  case  of  pysemic  abscess  following  appendici- 
tis in  which  the  patient  recovered  after  an  exploratory  operation.  Surgical 
measures  are  not  justified  in  these  cases,  unless  an  abscess  shows  signs  of  point- 
ing. As  the  abscesses  associated  with  dysentery  are  often  single,  they  afford 
a  reaaotaable  hope  of  benefit  from  operation.  If,  however,  the  patient  is  ex- 
pectorating the  pue,  if  the  general  condition  is  good  and  the  hectic  fever  not 
marked,  it  is  best  to  defer  operation,  as  many  of  these  instances  recover  spon- 
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taneovsly.     The  large  single  abscesses  are  the  most  favorable  for  operation. 
The  general  medical  treatineot  of  the  cases  is  that  of  ordinaiy  septicaemia. 


XX.    NZW  QX0WTH8  IN  THE  LIVEB 

These  may  be  cancer,  either  primary  or  secondary,  adenoma,  sarcoma,  or 
angioma. 

Etiology. — Cancer  of  the  liver  is  third  in  order  of  frequency  of  internal 
cancer.  It  is  rarely  primary,  nsually  secondary  to  cancer  in  other  organs.  It 
is  a  disease  of  late  adult  life.  According  to  Leichtenstern,  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  cases  occur  between  the  fortieth  and  the  sixtieth  years.  It  occasionally 
occurs  in  children.  Women  are  attacked  less  frequently  than  men  hut  some 
authors  state  that  secondary  cancer  is  more  common  in  women,  owing  to  the 
frequency  of  cancer  of  the  uterus.  In  many  cases  trauma  is  an  antecedent,  and 
cancer  of  the  bile-passages  is  associated  in  many  instances  with  gall-etones. 
Cancer  is  stated  to  be  less  common  in  the  tropics. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  following  forma  of  new  growths  occnr  in  the  liver 
and  have  a  clinical  importance: 

Canoeb. — Primary  Cancer. — This  is  rare.  Of  163  cases  collected  by 
Eggel,  63.3  per  cent  were  in  males.  There  are  several  varieties.  Nodular 
forms,  in  which  there  are  scattered  growths  throughout  the  organ;  the  mas- 
sive form  in  which  the  solitary  tumor  occupies  a  large  area,  either  a  lobe  or 
the  greater  part  of  it;  and  small  metastatic  nodules.  A  very  important  form 
ia  that  in  which  the  liver  is  diffusely  iniiltrated  with  small  growths,  with  much 
hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue — the  so-called  cancer  with  cirrhosis.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  rapid,  jaundice  often  occurs,  splenic  enlargement  is  not 
infrequent,  ascites  and  oedema  are  common  and  toxic  features  are  frequent 
toward  the  close. 

Secondary  Cancer. — The  organ  may  reach  an  enormous  size,  30%  pounds 
(Osier),  33  pounds  (Christian).  The  cancerous  nodules  project  beneath  the 
capsule,  and  can  be  felt  during  life  or  even  seen  through  the  thin  abdominal 
walla.  They  are  usually  disseminated  equally,  t&ough  in  rare  instances  they 
may  be  confined  to  one  lobe.  The  consistence  of  the  nodules  varies ;  in  some 
cases  they  are  firm  and  hard  and  those  on  the  surface  show  a  distinct  umbilica- 
tion,  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  fibrous  tissue  in  the  centre.  These  superficial 
masses  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  "Farre's  tubercles."  More  frequently  tiie 
masses  are  on  section  grayish-white  in  color,  or  htemorrhagic.  Rupture  of 
blood-vessels  is  not  uncommon ;  in  one  specimen  there  was  an  enormous  clot 
beneath  the  capsule  of  the  liver,  together  with  htemorrhage  into  the  gall-bladder 
and  into  the  peritoneum.  The  secondary  cancer  shows  the  same  structure  as 
the  initial  lesion,  and  is  usually  an  alveolar  or  cylindrical  carcinoma.  Degener- 
ation is  common  in  these  secondary  growths;  thus  the  hyaline  transformation 
may  convert  large  areas  into  a  dense,  dry,  grayish-yellow  mass.  Extensive 
areas  of  fatty  degeneration  may  occur,  sclerosis  is  not  uncommon,  and  hemor- 
rhages are  frequent.    Suppuration  sometimes  follows. 

Cancer  of  the  bile-passages  which  has  been  already  considered. 

Friuabt  Adenoma. — Gordinier  and  Sawyer  collected  44  cases,  28  of  which 
were  multiple,  and  of  these  31  were  associated  with  the  cirrhosis  of  Laennec. 
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In  B  nujoritjr  of  the  cases  the  process  appears  to  be  eecondaiy  to  a  cirrhosiB, 
a  compeiuator;  cell  hypertrophy  to  offset  the  destruction  of  the  liver  cells. 
Id  some  cases,  however,  it  may  be  a  primary  affair.  The  clinical  picture  is 
that  of  cirrhosis,  often  of  the  Hanot  type. 

Sabcoua. — Of  primary  sarcoma  of  the  liver  very  few  cases  have  been  re- 
ported. Secondary  sarcoma  is  more  frequent,  and  many  examples  of  lympbo- 
sarcoma  and  myxo-sarcoma  are  on  record,  less  frequently  glio-sarcoma  or  the 
smooth  or  striped  myoma.  The  most  important  form  is  the  meUmo-sarcoma, 
secondary  to  sarcoma  of  the  eye  or  of  the  skin.  Very  rarely  melano-sarcoma 
occurs  primarily  in  the  liver.  In  this  form  the  liver  is  greatly  enlarged,  is 
either  nniformly  infiltrated  with  the  growth,  which  gives  the  cut  surface  the 
appearance  of  dark  granite,  or  there  are  large  nodular  masses  of  a  deep  black 
or  marbled  color.  There  are  usually  extensive  metastases,  and  in  some  in- 
stances every  organ  of  the  body  is  involved.  Nodules  of  melano-aarcoma  of 
the  skin  may  give  a  clue  to  the  diagnosis. 

Othes  Formb  of  Liveb  Tuuob. — Angioma  occurs  as  a  small,  reddish  body 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  consists  simply  of  a  series  of  dilated  vessels.  Occa- 
sionally in  children  angiomata  grow  and  produce  large  tumors. 

Cysts  are  occasionally  found,  either  single,  which  is  not  very  uncommon,  or 
multiple,  when  they  usually  coexist  with  congenital  cys'tic  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — It  is  often  impossible  to  differentiate  primary  and  secondary 
cancer  of  the  liver  unless  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is  evident,  as  in  the 
case  of  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  cancer  of  the  rectum,  or  of  a  tumor  in  the 
stomach.  As  a  rule,  cancer  of  the  liver  is  associated  with  progressive  enlarge- 
ment; but  in  some  eases  of  primary  nodular  cancer  and  in  the  cancer  with 
cirrhosis  the  organ  may  not  be  enlarged.  Gastric  disturbance,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, nausea,  and  vomiting  are  frequent.  Progressive  loss  of  Seeh  and  strength 
may  be  the  first  symptoms.  Fain  or  a  sensation  of  xmeasiness  in  the  right 
hypochondriac  region  may  be  present,  but  enormous  enlargement  of  the  liver 
may  occur  without  the  slightest  pain.  Jaundice,  which  is  present  in  at  least 
half  of  the  cases,  is  usually  of  moderate  extent,  unless  the  common  duct  is 
occluded.  Ascites  is  rare,  except  in  the  form  of  cancer  with  cirrhosis,  in  which 
the  picture  is  that  of  the  atrophic  form.  Pressure  by  nodules  on  the  portal 
vein  or  extension  of  the  cancer  to  the  peritoneum  may  induce  ascites. 

Inspection  shows  the  abdomen  to  be  distended,  particularly  in  the  upper 
zone.  In  late  stages,  when  emaciation  is  marked,  the  cancerous  nodules  can 
be  plainly  seen  beneath  the  skin,  and  in  rare  instances  even  the  umbilications. 
The  superficial  veins  are  enlarged.  On  palpation  the  liver  is  felt,  a  hand'a- 
breadth  or  more  below  the  costal  margin,  descending  with  each  inspiration. 
The  surface  is  usually  irr^ular,  and  may  present  large  masses  or  smaller 
nodular  bodies,  either  rounded  or  with  central  depressions.  In  instances  of 
diffuse  infiltration  the  liver  may. be  greatly  enlarged  and  present  a  perfectly 
smooth  surface.  The  growth  is  progressive,  and  the  edge  of  the  liver  may 
ultimately  extend  below  the  level  of  the  navel.  Although  generally  uniform 
and  producing  enlargement  of  the  whole  organ,  occasionally  the  tumor  in  tiie 
left  lobe  forms  a  solid  mass  occupying  the  epigastric  region.  By  percussion 
the  outline  can  be  accurately  limited  and  the  progressive  growth  of  the  tumor 
estimated.  The  spleen  is  rarely  enlarged.  Pyrexia  is  present  in  many  cases, 
•  usually  a  continuous  fever,  ranging  from  100"  to  102°  F. ;  it  maj  be  inter- 
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mitteut,  with  rigors.  This  may  be  associated  with  the  cancer  alose,  or,  ag  io 
one  of  our  cases,  with  suppuration.  CEdema  of  the  feet,  from  aoKmia,  usually 
Buperrenes.  Cancer  of  the  liver  kiUs  in  from  three  to  fifteen  months.  One  of 
our  patients  lived  for  more  than  two  years. 

DiagnouB. — The  diagnosis  is  easy  when  the  liver  is  greatly  enlarged  and 
the  surface  nodular.  The  smoother  forms  of  diffuse  carcinoma  may  at  first 
be  mistake!^  for  fatty  or  amyloid  liver,  but  the  presence  of  jaundice,  the  rapid 
enlargement,  and  the  more  marked  cachexia  will  usually  suffice  to  differen- 
tiate it.  Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  conditions  occur  in  the  cases  of  enlarged 
syphilitic  liver  with  irregular  gunmiata.  The  large  echinocoocus  liver  may 
present  a  striking  similarity  to  carcinoma,  but  the  nodules  are  usually  softer, 
the  disease  lasts  much  longer,  and  the  cachexia  is  not  marked. 

ITyperirophic  cirrhoais  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  carcinoma,  as  the 
jaundice  is  usually  deep  and  the  liver  very  large;  but  the  absence  of  a  marked 
cachexia  and  wasting  and  the  painless,  smooth  character  of  the  enlargement 
are  points  against  cancer.  In  large,  rapidly  growing  secondary  cancers  the 
superficial  rounded  masses  may  almost  6uctuat«  and  these  soft  tumor-like  pro- 
jections may  contain  blood.  The  form  of  cancer  with  cirrhosis  can  scarcely  be 
separated  from  atrophic  cirrhosis  itself.  Perhaps  the  wasting  is  more  extreme 
and  more  rapid,  but  the  jaundice  and  the  ascites  are  identical.  Melatiosar- 
cotna  causes  great  enlargement  of  the  organ.  There  are  frequently  symptoms 
of  involvement  of  other  viscera,  as  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  spleen.  Secondary 
tumors  may  occur  in  the  skin.  A  very  important  symptom,  not  present  in  all 
cases,  is  melaauria,  the  passage  of  a  very  dark-colored  urine,  which  may;  how- 
ever, when  first  voided,  be  quite  normal  in  color.  The  existence  of  a  nielano- 
sarconia  of  the  eye,  or  the  history  of  blindness  in  one  eye,  with  subsequent 
extirpation,  may  indicate  at  once  the  true  nature  of  the  hepatic  enlargement. 

There  are  several  conditions  in  which  the  liver  itself,  or  portions  of  it, 
may  be  mistaken  for  tumor,  (a)  In  a  progressive  cirrhosis  with  enlargement 
the  left  lobe  may  increase  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  right,  and  form  a  promi- 
nent mass  in  the  epigastrium.  (6)  Kiedel'e  tongue-like  lobe  projecting  from 
the  edge  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  often  associated  with  dis- 
tention of  this  organ,  (c)  The  extreme  left  portion  of  the  organ  may  he 
(almost  separated  by  a  broad,  fiat  band,  containing  little  or  no  liver  tissue.  In 
a  very  thin  person  this  section  may  feel  like  a  separate  tumor  mass,  A  smalt 
portion  of  the  liver  may  rest  directly  upon  the  cteliac  axis,  connected  with  the 
left  lobe  by  a  mesentery.  lastly,  the  contracted,  deformed  organ  in  perihepa- 
titis may  form  a  visible,  freely  movable  tumor  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
abdomen,  without  a  semblance  of  the  normal  liver.  Such  an  instance  is 
figured  in  Osier's  lectures  on  Abdomiiial  Tumors. 

Treatment. — Resection  of  tumors  of  the  liver  has  been  performed  in  many 
cases.    Otherwise  the  treatment  is  symptomatic. 


r    r  ATTT  UVER 

Two  different  forms  of  this  condition  are  recognized — the  fatty  inflltration 
and  fatty  degeneration.  Fatty  infiltration  occurs,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  Dormal 
livers,  since  the  cells  always  contain  minute  globules  of  oil.    In  fatty  degentra- 
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tion,  which  is  much  less  common,  the  protoplasm  of  the  liver-cells  is  destroyed 
and  the  fat  takes  its  place,  as  seen  in  cases  of  malignant  jaundice  and  in  phos- 
phorus poisoning. 

Fatty  liver  occurs  under  the  following  conditions :  (a)  In  association  with 
general  obesity,  in  which  case  the  liver  appears  to  be  one  of  the  storehooses 
of  the  excessive  fat.  (6)  In  conditions  in  which  the  oxidation  processes  are 
interfered  with,  as  in  cachexia,  profound  ansmia,  and  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. The  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  in  heavy  drinkers  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  excessive  demand  made  by  the  alcohol  upon  the  oxygen,  (c)  Certain 
poisons,  of  which  phosphorus  is  the  most  characteristic,  produce  an  intense 
fatty  degeneration  with  necrosis  of  the  liver-cells.  The  poison  of  acute  yellow 
atrophy,  whatever  its  nature,  acts  in  the  same  way. 

The  liver  is  uniformly  increased  in  size.  The  edge  may  reach  below  the 
level  of  the  navel.  It  is  smooth,  looks  pale  and  bloodless;  on  section  it  is 
dry,  and  renders  the  surface  of  the  knife  greasy.  The  liver  may  weigh  many 
pounds,  but  the  specific  gravity,  is  so  low  that  the  entire  org^n  floats  in  water. 

The  symptoms  of  fatty  liver  are  not  definite.  Jaundice  is  never  present; 
the  stools  may  be  light  colored,  but  even  in  the  most  advanced  grades  the  bile 
is  still  formed.  Signs  of  portal  obstruction  are  rare.  HEemorrhoids  are  not 
very  infrequent.  Altogether,  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  those  of  the  disease 
with  which  the  degeneration  is  associated.  In  cases  of  great  obesity  the  physi- 
cal examination  is  uncertain;  but  in  cachectic  conditions  the  organ  can  be  felt 
to  be  greatly  eularged,  though  smooth  and  painless.  Fatty  livers  are  among 
the  largest  met  with  at  the  bedside. 


ip.    AMYLOID  LIVEB 

The  waxy,  lardaceons,  or  amyloid  liver  occurs  as  part  of  a  general  degen- 
eration, associated  with  cachexias,  particularly  when  the  result  of  long-stand- 
ing suppuration.    It  is  rare  in  the  United  States. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  oftenest  in  the  prolonged  suppuration  of  tubercu- 
lous disease,  either  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  bones.  14ezt  in  order  of  frequency 
are  the  cases  associated  with  syphilis.  Here  there  may  be  ulceration  of  the 
rectum,  with  which  it  is  often  connected,  or  chronic  disease  of  the  bone,  or  it 
may  be  present  when  there  are  no  suppurative  changes.  It  is  found  occasion- 
ally in  rickets,  in  prolonged  convalescence  from  the  infectious  fevers,  and  in 
the  cachexia  of  cancer. 

The  amyloid  liver  is  large,  and  may  attain  dimensions  equalled  only  by 
those  of  the  cancerous  organ,  Wilks  speaks  of  a  liver  weighing  fourteen 
pounds.  It  is  solid,  firm,  resistant,  on  section  anaemic,  and  has  a  aemitranslu- 
cent,  infiltrated  appearance.  Stained  with  a-dilute  solution  of  iodine,  the 
areas  infiltrated  with  the  amyloid  matter  assume  a  rich  mahogany-brown 
color. 

There  are  no  characteristic  symptoms.  Jaundice  does  not  occur;  the  stools 
may  be  light-colored,  but  the  secretion  of  bile  persists.  The  physical  examina- 
tion shows  the  organ  to  be  uniformly  enlarged  and  painless,  the  surface  smooth, 
the  edge  rounded,  and  the  consistence  greatly  increased.    Sometimes  the  edge. 
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eveD  in  great  enlargement,  is  sharp  and  hard.    The  spleen  may  be  involved, 
but  there  are  no  evidences  of  portal  obstruction. 

The  diagnosia  is,  as  a  rule,  easy.  Progressive  and  great  enlargement  in 
conoection  vdth  suppuration  of  long  standing  or  vith  syphilis  is  almost  always 
of  this  nature.  In  rare  instances,  however,  the  amyloid  liver  is  reduced  in 
size.  In  levkamvi  the  liver  may  attain  considerable  size  and  be  smooth  and 
uniform,  resembling,  on  physical  examination,  the  fatty  organ.  The  blood 
condition  at  once  indicates  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 


Xn.    ANOMALIES  IN  FOBU  AND  POSITION  Ot  THE  LIVEB 

In  transposition  of  the  viscera  t3ie  right  lobe  of  the  organ  may  occupy  the 
left  side.  A  common  and  important  anomaly  is  the  tilting  forward  of  the 
organ,  so  that  the  antero-posterior  axis  becomes  vertical,  not  horizontal.  In- 
stead of  the  edge.of  the  right  lobe  presenting  just  below  the  costal  margin,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  lobe  is  in  contact  with  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes,  and  the  edge  may  be  felt  as  low,  perhaps,  as  the  naveL  This  ante- 
version  is  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  enlargement  of  the  organ. 

The  "lacing"  liver  is  met  with  in  two  chief  types.  In  one  the  anterior 
portion,  chiefly  of  the  right  lobe,  is  greatly  prolonged,  and  may  reach  the 
transverse  navel  line,  or  even  lower.  A  shallow  transverse  groove  separates 
the  thin  extension  from  the  main  portion  of  t^e  organ.  The  peritoneal  coating 
of  this  groove  may  be  fibroid,  and  in  rare  instances  the  deformed  portion  is 
connected  with  the  organ  by  an  almost  tendinous  membrane.  The  liver  may 
be  compressed  laterally  and  have  a  pyramidal  shape,  and  the  extreme  left 
border  and  the  hinder  margin  of  ttie  left  lobe  may  be  much  folded  and  in- 
curved. The  projecting  portion  of  the  liver,  extending  low  in  the  right  flank, 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  tumor,  or  more  frequently  for  a  movable  right  kidney. 
Its  continuity  with  the  liver  itself  may  not  be  evident  on  palpation  or  on 
percussion,  as  coils  of  intestine  may  lie  in  front.  It  descends,  however,  with 
inspiration,  and  usually  the  margin  can  be  traced  continuously  with  that  of 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  The  greatest  difficulty  arises  when  this  anomalous 
lappet  is  naturally  very  thick  and  united  to  the  liver  by  a  very  thin  mem- 
brane, or  when  it  is  swollen  in  conditions  of  great  congestion  of  the  organ. 

The  other  principal  type  of  lacing  liver  is  quite  different  in  shape.  It  is 
thick,  broader  above  than  below,  and  lies  almost  entirely  above  the  transverse 
line  of  the  cartilages.  There  is  a  narrow  groove  just  above  the  anterior  bor- 
der, which  is  placed  more  transversely  than  normal. 

Kovahle  LiTer. — This  rare  condition  has  received  much  attention,  and 
J.  £.  Graham  collected  70  cases  from  the  literature.  In  a  very  considerable 
number  of  these  there  had  been  a  mistaken  diagnosis.  A  slight  grade  of  mo- 
bility of  the  organ  is  found  in  the  pendulous  abdomen  of  enteroptosis,  and 
after  repeated  ascites. 

The  organ  is  so  connected  at  its  posterior  margin  with  the  inferior  vena 
cava  and  diaphragm  that  any  great  mobility  from  this  point  is  impossible,  ex- 
cept on  the  theory  of  a  meso-hepar  or  congenital  ligamentous  union  between 
these  structures.  The  ligaments,  however,  may  show  an  extreme  grade  of 
reluMtiop  {the  puspenpoiy  7,5  cm.,  amj  th?  triangular  ligqment  4  cm.,  in  one 
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of  Lenbe's  cases) ;  and  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  posture  the  organ  may 
drop  down  so  far  that  its  npper  surface  is  entirely  below  the  costal  margin. 
The  condition  is  rarely  met  with  in  men;  fi6  of  the  cases  were  in  womrau 


I.  DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS 
L    PANOBEATIO  QTSUrnOZENOT 

Failure  of  the  internal  secretion  is  followed  by  disturbance  in  the  carbo- 
hydrate metabolism,  of  the  external  secretion  by  disturbances  of  digestion,  or 
by  the  injurious  effects  of  the  retained  secretion.  The  low  sugar  tolerance, 
the  chief  sign  of  impairment  of  the  internal  secretion,  has  been  considered 
under  diabetes.    Insufficiency  of  the  external  secretion  is  indicated  by; 

Cbangrei  in  the  Character  of  the  StooU. — (a)  ST&ATOsaH(EA.< — The  pro- 
portion of  fat  in  the  ffecea  varies;  above  30  per  cent  of  the  dried  weight  sug- 
gests pancreatic  insufficiency.  The  stools  are  either  oily  like  butter,  or  gray 
like  asbestos.  The  ability  to  digest  fat  differs  greatiy  and  there  are  healthy 
persons  who  constantly  have  a  high  percentage  of  fat  in  the  stools.  Steator- 
rho^a  may  last  for  years  without  impairment  of  health.  There  is  also  a  dis- 
tnrbance  in  the  ratio  between  the  neutral  fats  and  the  fatty  acids.  Cammidge 
gives  the  following  average  figures :  Normal  per  cent.,  total  fats  SI,  neutral 
fats  11,  fatty  acids  10;  malignant  disease,  total  fats  77,  neutral  fats  SO,  fatty 
adia  27;  chronic  pancreatitis,  total  fats  50,  neutral  fats  32,  fati?  acids  18. 

(b)  AzoTORBHCEA,  the  presence  of  undigested  protein  materials  in  the 
stools,  has  long  been  known  as  an  association  of  pancreatic  disease.  Normally 
cnly  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  undigested  proteins  appears  in  the  fseces,  but  in 
pancreatic  disease  as  much  as  30  or  40  per  cent,  may  be  recovered.  Schmidt 
claims  that  the  nuclear  material  of  meat  is  digested  by  the  pancreatic  juice 
alone  and  that  persistence  of  the  nuclei  of  the  meat  fibres  in  the  stools  indi- 
cates defective  tryptic  digestion. 

In  jaundice  due  to  malignant  disease  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  sterco- 
bilin  is  absent ;  in  that  due  to  chronic  pancreatitis  or  gall-stones  it  is  either 
absent  or  present  only  in  traces. 

Canunidge's  Fancreatio  Beaotion. — For  details  of  the  reaction  the  student 
must  consult  special  manuals.  It  is  claimed  that  the  reaction  is  positive  in 
all  cases  of  active  inflammatory  changes  in  the  pancreas,  and  that  by  it  acute 
forms  of  pancreatitis  can  be  differentiated  from  intestinal  obstruction,  and 
that  by  it  chronic  pancreatitis  causing  blocking  of  the  common  duct  can  be 
diagnosed  from  gall-stones.  In  malignant  disease  the  reaction  is  negative  in 
about  three-fourths  of  the  cases.  The  studies  at  the  Mayo  clinic  under  Wil- 
son's direction  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  "if  knowledge  of  the  clinical  his- 
tories and  other  factors  of  the  personal  equation  be  eliminated,  the  end  re- 
sults, judged  by  Cammidge's  own  criteria,  must  be  considered,  as  a  means  of 
diagnosing  disease  of  the  pancreas,  as  both  valueless  and  misleading."  From 
observations  of  Whipple  and  others  it  seems  that  rapid  disintegration  of  any 
of  the  body  cells,  particularly  the  polynuclear  leucocytes,  may  give  rise  to  the 
reaction. 
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a    PANOBEAnO  NEOBOSIS 

The  entire  aeries  of  pancreatic  lesions,  from  luemorrhage  to  gangrene,  and 
from  fat  necrosis  to  pancreatic  cyst,  may  result  from  tryptic  auto-digestion 
(Chiari).  This  is  met  with  under  four  couditions:  (a)  Trauma,  as  in  gun- 
^ot  wounds,  blows,  or  perforation  of  a  peptic  ulcer,  (b)  Primary  thrombosis 
in  the  venoue  radicles  of  the  glands,  (c)  Obstruction  of  the  free  flow  of  se- 
cretion in  the  duct,     (ef)  Entrance  of  bile  into  the  ducts. 

In  the  mildest  forms  there  are  only  a  few  small  haemorrhages  or  circum- 
scribed areas  of  necrosis  of  the  gland  tissue  wjth  fat  necrosis  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  in  severer  forms  groups  of  acini  or  the  whole  gland  may  be  involved. 

Fat  necrosis  occurs  whenever  the  pancreatic  juice,  obstructed  from  any 
cause  and  dammed  back  on  the  gland,  infiltrates  its  tissues,  or  escaping  by 
the  lymph  spaces  finds  its  way  to  structures  at  some  distance  from  the  gland. 
The  necrosis  is  due  to  the  fat-splitting  ferment  in  the  secretion  (Opie). 

Balser  first  called  attention  to  this  remarkable  change  which  is  found  in 
the  interlobular  pancreatic  tissue,  in  the  mesentery,  in  the  omentum,  in  the 
abdominal  fatty  tissue  generally,  and  occasionally  in  the  pericardial  and  sub- 
cutaneous fat.  The  necroses  are  most  frequent  in  the  acute  and  necrotic 
forms  of  pancreatitis,  less  common  in  the  suppurative.  In  the  pancreas  the 
lobules  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  a  dead  white  necrotic  tissue,  which  gives 
a  remarkable  appearance  to  the  section.  In  the  abdominal  fat  the  areas  are 
usually  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head ;  they  at  once  attract  attention,  and  may  be 
mistaken,  on  superficial  examination,  for  miliary  tubercles  or  neoplasms.  They 
may  be  larger;  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  they  were  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg.  On  section  they  have  a  soft  tallowy  consistence,  and  the  substance  ' 
is  a  combination  of  lime  with  certain  fatty  acids.  The  necroses  may  be  crusted 
with  lime. 

m.    HAHO&SHAOE 

Both  Spiees  (1866)  and  Zenker  (1374)  were  acquainted  with  hsemorrhage 
into  the  pancreas  as  a  cause  of  sudden  death,  but  the  great  medico-legal  im- 
portance of  the  subject  was  first  fully  recognized  by  F.  W.  Draper,  of  Bos- 
ton, whose  townsmen,  flarris,  Fitz,  Whitney,  and  others,  have  contributed  ad- 
ditional studies.  In  4,000  autopsies  Draper  met  with  19  cases  of  pancreatic 
hsemorrhage,  in  9  or  10  of  which  no  other  cause  of  death  waa  found.  When 
the  bleeding  is  exteneive  the  entire  tissue  of  the  gland  is  destroyed  and  the 
blood  invades  the  retro-peritoneal  tissue.  In  other  instances  the  peritoneal  cov- 
ering is  broken  and  the  blood  fiHa  the  lesser  peritoneum  (see  hiemoperitoneum) . 
The  hsemorrhage  may  be  in  connection  with  an  acute  pancreatitis  or  with  ne- 
crotic inflammation  of  the  gland. 

The  symptoms  are  thus  briefly  summarized  by  Prince:  "The  patient,  who 
has  previously  been  perfectly  well,  is  suddenly  taken  with  the  illness  which 
terminates  his  life.  .  .  .  When  the  hsemorrhage  occurs  the  patient  may  be 
quietly  resting  or  pursuing  his  usual  occupation.  The  pain  which  ushers  in 
the  attack  is  usually  very  severe  and  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men.   It  steadily  increases  is  severity,  is  sharp  or  perhaps  colicky  in  charac- 
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tei.  It  is  almoBt  from  the  first  accompanied  by  nausea  and  Tomiting;  the 
hitter  becomes  frequent  and  obstinate,  but  gives  no  relief.  The  patient  soon 
becomes  anxious,  restless,  and  depressed;  he  toBses  about,  'and  only  witii  dif- 
ficulty can  he  be  restrained  in  bed.  The  surface  is  cold  and  tiig  forehead  is 
covered  with  a  cold  sweat.  The  pulse  is  weak,  rapid,  and  sooner  or  later  im- 
perceptible. The  abdomen  becomes  tender,  the  tenderness  being  located  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen  or  epigastrium.  Tympanites  is  sometimea  marked. 
The  temperature  is  usually  normal  or  subnormal.  The  bowels  are  consti- 
pated." A  well  marked  tumor  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  epigastrium. 
There  may  be  tenderness  and  swelling  in  the  course  of  the  descending  colon, 
with  frequent  stools,  containing  blood  and  mucus,  and  suggesting  intussuscep- 
tion. 

IV.    ACUTE  FANOSEATITIS 

Acute  Panoreatitis. — While  for  convenience  a  distinction  is  made  between 
hsemorrhagic,  suppurative,  and  gangrenous  pancreatitis,  yet  they  are  prac- 
tically different  manifestations  of  the  same  process.  The  principal  etiological 
factors  are  stasis  and  infection.  The  latter  is  probably  metastatic  from  some 
abdominal  focus.  This  may  be  in  the  gall-bladder,  an  ulcer,  or  in  the  bowel, 
more  often  the  colon.  The  appendix  does  not  seem  to  be  responsible  in  many 
cases.  Infection  from  the  biliary  duct  occurs,  but  probably  is  not  the  common 
cause.  It  seems  likely  that  the  infection  may  be  carried  to  the  pancreas  by  the 
lymphatics  in  the  retroperitoneal  tissues.  Association  with  cholelithiasis  is 
common,  but  the  calculi  are  usually  in  the  gait-bladder  and  rarely  in  the 
ampulla,  which  suggests  that  direct  regurgitation  of  bile  into  the  pancreatic 
duct  occurs  rarely.  Injection  of  bile  into  the  pancreatic  duct  of  dogs  ro' 
produces  the  lesion. 

Pathology. — The  fat  necrosis  is  probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  fat  split- 
ting ferment.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  hemorrhages  may  be  due  to 
trypsin  digesting  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The  pancreatic  juice  is  activated  by 
calcium  salts,  by  the  action  of  bacteria  or  by  the  products  of  aseptic  necrosis. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  toxic  features  may  be  much  the  same  as  those' 
found  in  acute  intestinal  obstruction,  of  which  the  symptoms  are  due  to  pro- 
teose, one  of  the  earliest  productions  of  the  action  of  trypsin  on  protein. 

The  pancreas  is  found  enlarged,  and  the  interlobular  tissue  infiltrated  with 
blood,  and  perhaps  with  clots.  The  anatomical  appearances  are  very  charac- 
teristic. The  tissues  about  the  gland  are  infiltrated  with  blood  and  there  may 
be  fluid  in  the  lesser  peritoneum,  Areas  of  fat  necrosis  are  seen  in  the  retro- 
peritoneal fat,  the  mesocolon  and  mesentery.  The  gland  itself  is  swollen  and 
in  section  the  stroma  has  a  mottled  dark  brown  appearance  and  the  outlines 
of  the  acini  may  be  lost 

Symptoms. — In  some  cases  there  have  been  premonitory  attacks  of  pain 
■which  may  be  general  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  may  sug- 
gest gastric  ulcer  or  gall-stones.  The  onset  is  very  sudden  with  aevere  pain 
osually  referred  to  the  epigastrium.  In  the  most  acute  cases  there  is  a  condi- 
tion of  shock.  The  symptoms  of  the  attack  are  those  of  a  very  acute  abdominal 
condition  suggesting  the  perforation  of  an  ulcer  or  sudden  intestinal  obatme- 
tion.     There  may  be  persistent  vomiting  and  constipation  is  common.     Ez- 
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amiB&tioD  shows  fullneee  and  tendemese  in  the  upper  abdomen  and  usually  in- 
creasiiig  distention.  The  tenderness  may  be  specially  marked  acroBB  the  epi- 
gastrinm  and  there  may  be  a  distinct  sense  of  resistance  over  the  region  of  tiie 
pancreas.  There  is  not  likely  to  be  any  tumor  mass  felt  until  at  least  the 
third  day.  There  may  be  marked  leucoeytoeis.  The  temperature  is  usually 
]ov  OT  subnonnal,  and  the  puke  rapid.  The  most  acute  cases,  often  termed 
fulminating,  show  a  very  severe  onset  with  marked  shock  and  collapse.  This 
has  been  etplained  as  probably  due  to  pressure  on  the  cceliac  axis.  In  these 
cases  there  is  profuse  hsemorrhage  into  the  pancreas  and  death  usually  follows 
in  two  or  three  days. 

In  the  acute  cases  of  average  severity,  the  onset  is  sudden,  but  less  severe 
than  in  the  preceding.  Only  part  of  the  pancreas  may  be  damaged  by  the 
htemorrhagic  process  and  the  most  greatly  damaged  part  may  go  on  to  ne- 
crosis and  gangrene.  Suppuration  may  follow,  giving  the  picture  of  an  acute 
suppuntive  pancreatitis.  There  may  be  either  a  single  abscess  or  numerous 
small  tmes.  In  one  series  of  38  cases,  in  24  there  was  a  single  abscess.  In 
some  cases  there  ia  a  diffuse  purulent  infiltration.  Among  the  results  are 
peripancreatic  abscess  with  perforation  into  the  stomach,  duodenum  or  perito- 
neum and  thrombosis  of  tiie  portal  vein.  The  course  of  the  suppurative  form 
is  likely  to  be  chronic  Jaundice,  diarrhcea,  and  glycosuria  l^ve  occurred, 
bat  these  are  rare.  A  tumor  mass  in  the  epigastrium  may  result.  In  the  less 
acute  forms  the  process  may  be  limited  to  only  a  part  of  the  pancreas,  usually 
the  head,  and  the  hsemorrtiage  is  slight.  The  main  symptoms  are  pain  in  the 
abdomen  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  but  the  pulse  and  temperature  may  show- 
no  change  and  the  condition  may  be  overlooked,  especially  as  it  is  often  asso- 
ciated with  cholecystitis. 

In  gangrenous  pancreatitis,  complete  necrosis  of  the  gland,  or  part  of  it, 
may  follow  either  luemorrhage  or  htemorrhagic  inflammation,  and  in  excep- 
tional cases  may  occur  after  suppurative  infiltration  or  after  injury  or  per- 
foration of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Symptoms  of  hEemorrhagic  pancreatitis 
may  precede  or  be  associated  with  it.  Death  usually  follows  in  from  ten  to 
twen^  days,  with  symptoms  of  collapse.  The  pancreas  may  present  a  dry 
necrotic  appearance,  but  as  a  rule  the  organ  is  converted  into  a  dark  slaty- 
colored  mass  lying  nearly  free  in  the  omental  cavity  or  attached  by  a  fevr 
shreds.  In  other  instances  the  totally  or  partially  sequestrated  organ  may  lie 
in  a  large  abscess  cavity,  forming  a  palpable  tumor  in  the  epigastric  region. 
The  necrotic  pancreas  may  be  discharged  per  rectum,  with  recovery. 

Diagnoiii. — The  sudden  dramatic  onset  in  the  severe  forms  should  always 
suggest  the  possibility  of  acute  pancreatitis.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  or 
bowel  and  intestinal  obstruction  give  features  very  similar,  also  the  rupture  of 
an  aneurism.  "Acute  pancreatitis  is  to  be  suspected  when  a  previously  healthy 
person  or  a  sufferer  from  occasional  attacks  of  indigestion  is  suddenly  seized 
with  a  violent  pain  in  the  epigastrium  followed  by  vomiting  and  collapse,  and 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  by  a  circumscribed  epigastric  swelling, 
^mpanitic  or  resistant,  with  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Circumscribed 
tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  pancreas  and  tender  spot*  throughout  the  ab- 
domen are  valuable  diagnostic  signs"  (Fitz).  The  mild  forms  are  more  dif- 
ficult to  recognise  and  are  usually  mistaken  for  cholecystitis.    The  presence  of 
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a  tumor  mass  is  of  the  greatest  moment.    ConsideratiOD  of  ihe  poseibility  of 
acute  pancreatitia  is  the  best  safeguard  against  error. 

Treatment. — It  is  well  to  stop  all  intake  by  mouth  and  give  fluid  bj  rectom. 
Morphia  should  be  given  in  full  dosea  to  control  tlie  pain.  The  decision  aa  to 
exploration  must  depend  on  the  condition;  in  the  fulminant  cases  it  may  not 
be  possible,  in  the  less  severe  cases  it  is  usually  wise,  in  the  mild  cases  it  is  not 
necessary.  With  signs  of  suppuration  and  abscess  formation  drainage  is  indi- 
cated.   Otherwise  symptomatic  measures  are  indicated. 


V.    OHBONIC  PANOBEATITIS 

Forms. — There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  abont  this  condition. 
The  truth  is  if  operators  regard  an  indurated  or  even  nodular  head  of  the 
pancreas  as  indicating  a  chronic  pancreatitis  they  will  find  it  in  SO  per  cent. 
of  all  adults.  Those  who  follow  Virchow's  technique  in  post  mortem  work 
and  open  the  stomach  and  duodenum  and  press  on  the  course  of  the  bile  duct 
know  how  almost  invariable  is  this  sensation  over  the  head  of  the  organ,  which 
may  be  sliced  with  the  conviction  that  there  must  be  some  special  morbid 
change.  W.  J.  Mayo  remarks  how  frequently  he  has  found  the  pancreas  en- 
larged, indurated  and  nodulated  in  cases  in  which  no  symptomatic  evidence 
whatever  existed  of  pancreatic  indammation.  Anatomically  there  are  two 
forms: 

(a)  Interlobular  pancreatitis  which  follows  occlusion  of  the  duct,  or  an 
infection,  such  as  occurs  iu  the  presence  of  calculi,  biliary  or  pancreatic,  with 
which  organisms  of  the  colon  group,  streptococci,  or  occasionally  the  typhoid 
bacillus  are  associated.  Even  in  advanced  sclerosis  of  this  type  the  islands  of 
Langerhans  are  spared.  It  may  occur  as  an  independent  affection.  It  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  the  bodies  of  adults  to  find  the  head  of  the  pancreas  ex- 
traordinarily hard  and  so  dense  that  it  feels  like  scirrhus;  surgeons  have  long 
noted  this.  The  condition  is  often  present  without  symptoms  of  pancreatic 
disease  during  life.  A  very  special  form  is  the  chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis 
which  accompanies  hfemochromatosis,  described  elsewhere.  Mayo  Bobson, 
Moynihan  and  other  surgeons  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  sclerosis 
of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  may  cause  obstruction  of  the  duct. 

(6)  Chronic  interacinar  pancreatitis  is  characterized  by  a  diffuse  fibrosis 
penetrating  between  the  acini,  with  little  or  no  involvement  of  the  interlobular 
tissues.  It  may  follow  infection  through  the  duct,  but  is  more  common  in 
association  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  arterio-sclerosis.  i 

The  possibility  of  syphilis  as  an  etiological  factor  should  be  kept  in  mind. 
Warthin  has  shown  that  syphilis  of  the  pancreas  is  not  uncommon. 

So  much  influenced  is  our  present  picture  of  chronic  pancreatitis  by  per- 
Boual  equation  on  the  part  of  surgical  and  laboratory  workers  that  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  speak  very  definitely  on  several  important  points. 

I^mptoms. — It  mtist  be  confessed  that  the  clinical  picture  is  very  obscure, 
in  spite  of  the  good  work  done  by  our  surgical  colleagues.  Cammidge,  who 
has  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  Mayo  Robson's  cases,  describes  four  types: 
(a)  The  dyspeptic,  in  which  the  disease  is  due  to  morbid  conditions  of  the 
bowels,  and  the  symptoms  are  mainly  referred  to  the  digestive  organs,    (b) 
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The  cholelithic,  aasociatcd  with  the  presence  of  gsll-etoneB  in  the  common 
duct;  there  is  usual))'  chronic  jaundice  and  the  dominant  eymptome  are  hepatic, 
(c)  A  mificellaneoue  group  in  which  the  pancreatitis  is  Becoudanr  to  maUgnant 
disease,  etc.  {d)  The  diabetic  group  with  glycosuria,  into  which  the  membeTS 
of  the  preceding  groups  may  merge  in  course  of  time. 

Symptoms  of  pancreatic  insufficiency  of  the  internal  or  external  secretion 
are  generally  present ;  there  is  pain  after  food,  very  often  jaundice,  and  on  deep 
pressure  the  head  of  the  pancreas  may  sometimes  be  felt.  Bulky  stools  are 
suggestive.  With  Schmidt's  test  diet  the  average  weight  of  the  dried  stools  is 
from  45  to  65  grams.  With  pancreatic  disease  weights  of  126  to  400  grams 
may  be  found.  The  stools  are  fatty  and  light  and  greasy  in  appearanoe. 
There  is  marked  loss  of  fat  and  nitrogen  in  the  stools.  There  is  a  large  amount 
of  unsplit  fat  present.  The  extent  of  digestion  of  cell  nuclei  is  of  some  value. 
The  estimation  of  diastase  in  the  iaxee  and  urine  is  of  assistance  in  some 
cases.    The  stools  may  show  both  steatoirboea  and  azotorrhoea. 

Treatment — Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  the  early  stages  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  positively  in  a  great  many  cases,  but  in  the  forma  which 
are  associated  with  pain,  jaundice,  the  presence  of  calculi,  and  infection  of  the 
ducts  excellent  results  have  followed  free  drainage  of  the  bile  passages.  Re- 
moval of  the  gall-bladder  is  sometimes  more  effectual  than  drainage  alone. 


VI.    FAMOKEATIO  CYSTS 

Of  ISl  cases  operated  upon  60  were  in  males  and  56  in  females,  in  5  the 
sex  was  not  given  (Kiirte).  Sixty-six  of  the  cases  occurred  in  the  fourth 
decade.  Railton's  case  (not  in  Korte's  series),  an  infant  aged  six  months, 
and  Shattuck's  case  in  a  child  of  thirteen  and  a  half  months  are  the  youngest 
in  the  literature.    According  to  the  origin  Korte  recognizes  three  varieties. 

Tarieties. — Traumatic  Cases. — In  this  list  of  33  cases  30  were  in  men 
and  only  3  in  women.  Blows  on  the  abdomen  or  constantly  repeated  pressure 
are  the  most  common  forms  of  trauma.  One  case  followed  severe  massage. 
XTeually  with  the  onset  there  are  inflammatory  symptoms,  pain,  and  vomiting, 
sometimes  suggestive  of  peritonitis.  The  contents  of  the  cyst  are  usually 
bloody,  though  in  13  of  the  traumatic  cases  it  was  clear  or  yellowish. 

Cysts  Following  Inflammatory  Conditions. — In  51  cases  the  trouble 
began  gradually  after  attacks  of  dyspepsia  with  colic,  simulating  somewhat 
that  of  gall-stones.  Occasionally  the  attack  set  in  with  very  severe  symptoms, 
suggestive  of  obstruction  of  the  bowel.  In  this  group  the  tumor  appeared  in 
19  cases  soon  after  the  onset  of  the  pain;  in  others  it  was  delayed  for  a  period 
of  from  a  few  weeks  to  two  or  three  years.  McFhedran  reported  a  remarkable 
instance  in  which  the  tumor  appeared  in  the  epigastrium  with  signs  of  severe 
inflammation.  It  was  opened  and  drained  and  believed  to  be  a  hydrops  of 
the  lesser  peritoneal  cavity.  Three  months  later  a  second  cyst  developed,  which 
appeared  to  spring  directly  from  the  pancreas. 

CT6TS  WITHODT  AnT  INFLAMMATOBY  OR  TRAUMATIC  ETIOLOGY. — Of  33 
cases  in  this  group  26  were  in  women.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  prolonged 
period  of  their  existence — in  one  case  for  forty-seven  years,  in  one  for  between 
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BLxteeQ  and  twenty  years,  in  others  for  sixteen,  nine,  and  eight  years,  in  the 
majority  for  from  two  to  four  yearB. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — Anatomically  Korte  recognizes  (1)  retention  cysts  due 
to  plugging  of  the  main  duct;  (3)  proliferation  cysts  of  the  pancreatic  tissue 
— and  cysto-adenoma ;  (3)  retention  cysts  arising  from  the  alveoli  of  the  gland 
and  of  the  smaller  ducts,  which  become  cut  off  and  dilate  in  consequence  of 
chronic  interstitial  pancreatitis;  (4)  pseudo-cysts  following  inflammatoTy  or 
traumatic  affections  of  the  pancreas,  usually  the  result  of  injury,  causing  tuem' 
orrhage  and  hydrops  of  the  lesser  peritoneum. 

Situation. — In  its  growth  the  cyst  may  (1)  be  in  the  leaaer  pdritoueum, 
push  the  stomach  upward,  and  reach  the  abdominal  wall  between  the  stomach 
and  the  transverse  colon;  (2)  more  rarely  the  cyst  appears  above  the  lesser 
curvature  and  pushes  the  stomach  downward;  in  both  of  these  cases  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tumor  is  high  in  the  abdomen;  but  (3)  it  may  develop  between  the 
leaves  of  the  traogverse  meso-coloo  and  lie  below  both  the  colon  and  the  stom- 
ach. The  relation  of  these  two  organs  to  the  tumor  is  variable,  but  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  stomach  lies  above  and  the  transverse  colon  below  the  cyst. 
Occasionally,  too,  as  in  T.  C.  Hailton's  case,  t^ie  cyst  may  arise  in  the  tail  of  the 
pancreas  and  project  far  over  in  the  left  hypochondrium  in  the  position  of  the 
spleen  or  of  a  renal  tumor. 

General  Symptoms. — Apart  from  the  features  of  onset  already  referred 
to,  the  patient  may  complain  of  no  trouble  unless  the  cyst  reaches  a  very  large 
size.  Painful  colicky  attacks,  with  nausea  and  vomiting  and  progressive  en- 
largement of  the  abdomen,  have  frequently  been  noted.  Fatty  diarrhoea  from 
disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  pancreas  is  rare.  Sugar  in  the  urine  has 
been  present  in  a  number  of  cases.  Increased  secretion  of  the  saliva,  the 
Bo-called  pancreatic  salivation,  is  also  rare.  Pressure  of  the  cyst  may  some- 
times cause  jaundice,  and  in  rare  instances  dyspntea.  Very  marked  loss  of 
flesh  has  been  present  in  a  number  of  cases.  A  remarkable  feature  often  noticed 
has  been  the  transitory  disappearance  of  the  cyst.  In  one  of  Halsted's  cases 
the  girth  of  the  abdomen  decreased  from  43  to  31  inches  in  ten  days  vrith 
profuse  diarrhoea.    Sometimes  the  disappearance  has  followed  blows. 

Diagnosis. — The  cyst  occupies  the  upper  abdomen,  usually  forming  a  semi- 
circular bulging  in  the  median  line,  rarely  to  either  side.  In  16  cases  Korte 
states  that  the  chief  projection  was  below  the  navel.  In  one  case  operated 
upon  by  Halsted  the  tumor  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  The 
cyst  is  immobile,  respiration  having  little  or  no  influence  on  it.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  stomach,  as  a  rule,  lies  above  it  and  the  colon  below. 

In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  fluid  is  of  a  reddish  or  dark-brown  color, 
and  contains  blood  or  blood  coloring  matter,  cell  detrituB,  fat  granules,  and 
sometimes  choleaterin.  The  consistence  of  the  fluid  is  nsually  mucoid,  rarely 
thin.  The  reaction  is  alkaline,  the  specific  gravity  from  1.010  to  1.030,  In 
22  cases  Korte  states  that  the  fluid  was  not  hemorrhagic. 

The  existence  of  ferments  is  important.  In  54  cases  they  were  present 
in  the  fluid  or  in  the  materia)  from  the  fistula.  In  20  cases  only  one  f«rment 
was  present,  in  20  cases  two,  and  in  14  cases  al!  three  of  the  pancreatic  fer- 
ments were  found.  In  view  of  the  wide  occurrence  of  disastatic  and  fat-emul- 
sifying ferments  in  various  exudates,  the  only  positive  sign  in  the  diagnosis 
of  the  pancreatic  secretion  is  the  digestion  of  fibrin  and  albumin. 
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Opeimtion. — Of  160  cases  of  operation  there  were  150  recoveries, 
and  drainage  were  done  in  138  cases  and  in  15  excision. 


Vn.    TUHOBS  07  THE  PANCREAS 

Of  new  growths  in  the  organ  carcinoma  is  the  most  frequent.  Sarcoma, 
adenoma,  and  lymphoma  are  rare. 

Pttquency. — At  the  General  Hospital  in  Vienna  in  18,069  autopsies  there 
were  22  cases  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  (Biach).  In  11,473  post  mortems  at 
Milan  Segr^  found  133  tumors  of  the  pancreas,  137  of  wbi^  were  earcino- 
mata,  2  sarcomata,  3  cysts,  and  1  syphiloma.  In  6,000  autopsies  at  Guy's 
Hospital  there  were  only  20  cases  of  primary  malignant  disease  of  the  organ 
(Hale  White).  In  the  first  1,500  autopsies  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
there  were  6  cases  of  adeno-carcinoma,  and  1  doubtful  case  in  which  the  exact 
origin  could  not  be  stated.  There  were  8  cases  of  secondary  malignant  disease 
of  the  pancreas.  The  head  of  the  gland  is  most  commonly  involved,  but  the 
disease  may  be  limited  to  the  b<^y  or  to  the  tail.  The  majority  of  the  pa- 
tients are  in  the  middle  period  of  life. 

Symptomi.^ — The  diagnosis  is  not  often  possible.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  and  suggestive  features:  (a)  Epigastric  pains,  often  occur* 
ring  in  paroxysms,  (b)  Jaundice,  due  to  pressure  of  the  tumor  in  the  head 
of  the  pancreas  on  the  bile-duct.  The  jaundice  is  intense  and  permanent,  and 
associated  with  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder,  which  may  reach  a  very  large 
size,  (c)  The  presence  of  a  tnmor  in  the  epigastrium.  This  is  very  variable, 
In  137  cases  Da  Costa  found  the  tumor  present  in  only  13.  Palpation  under 
ansesthesia  with  the  stomach  empty  would  probably  give  a  very  much  larga 
percentage.  As  the  tumor  rests  directly  upon  the  aorta  there  is  usually  a 
marked  degree  of  pulsation,  sometimes  with  a  bruit.  There  may  be  pressure 
on  the  portal  vein,  causing  thrombosis  and  its  usual  sequels,  (d)  Symptoms 
due  to  loss  of  function  of  the  pancreas  are  less  important.  Fatty  diarrhcea  is 
not  very  often  present.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  bile  the  stools  are 
usually  very  clay-colored  and  greasy.  Diabetes  also  is  not  common,  (e)  A 
very  rapid  wasting  and  cachexia.  Of  other  symptoms  nausea  and  vomiting 
are  common.  In  some  instances  the  pylorus  is  compressed  and  there  is  great 
dilatation  of  the  stomach.    In  a  few  cases  there  has  been  profuse  salivation. 

The  points  of  greatest  importance  in  the  diagnosis  are  the  intense  and 
permanent  jaundice,  with  dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder,  rapid  emaciation, 
and  the  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the  epigastric  region.  Of  less  importance  are 
featnies  pointing  to  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  gland. 

Of  other  new  growths  sarcoma  and  lymphoma  have  been  occasionally  found. 
Miliary  tubercle  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  gland.  Syphilis,  which  the 
work  of  Warthin  shows  to  be  common,  may  occur  as  a  chronic  interstitial  in- 
flammation, or  in  the  form  of  gummata. 

The  outlook  in  tumors  of  the  pancreas  is,  as  a  rule,  hopeless ;  but  of  late 
years  a  number  of  successful  cases  of  operation  have  been  reported. 
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Pancreatic  lithiasis  is  comparatively  rare.  Lazama  in  1904  collected  67 
cases  of  which  47  were  males.  The  majority  were  between  30  and  60  years  of 
age.    In  1,500  autopBies  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  2  cases. 

The  stones  are  usually  numerous,  either  round  in  shape  or  roug^,  spinous 
and  coral-like.  The  color  is  opaque  white.  They  are  composed  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  effects  of  the  stones  are:  (1)  A  chronic  interstitial  in- 
flammation of  the  gland  substance  with  dilatation  of  the  duct;  sometimes 
there  is  cystic  dilatation  of  the  gland;  (2)  acute  inflammation  with  suppura- 
tion;  (3)  the  irritation  of  the  stones  may  lead  to  carcinoma. 

Symptonu, — The  cases  are  not  often  diagnosed.  Paine  in  the  epigastrium, 
often  very  severe,  but  not  characteristic  and  the  signs  of  pancreatic  insuf- 
ficiency already  described,  are  suggestive  features.  The  X-raye  may  be  of  aid 
in  diagnosis.  An  analysis  of  ^he  calculi  passed  with  the  stools  may  alone  serve 
to  distinguish  a  case  from  one  of  gall-stones.  Operation  has  be^  performed 
successfully. 


J.    DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONEUM 
I.    AOmx  OEHERAI.  PEBITOMITIS 

Definition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum. 
Etiology. — The  condition  may  be  primary  or  secondary. 

(a)  Pbimabt  PERITO^flTIs. — In  this  the  organisms,  usually  the  pennmo- 
coccus  or  streptococcus,  reach  the  peritoneum  by  the  blood  or  lymphatics.  It 
is  often  a  terminal  infection,  as  seen  in  nephritis,  gout,  and  arterio-sclerosis. 
Of  103  cases  of  peribonitis  which  came  to  autopsy  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital, 18  were  of  this  forra, 

(b)  Secondary  peritonitis  is  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from,  or 
perforation  of,  one  of  the  organs  covered  by  the  peritoneum.  Peritonitis  from 
extension  may  follow  inflammation  of  the  stom&ch  or  intestines,  ulceration  in 
these  parte,  cancer,  acute  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  spleen,  liver,  pan- 
creas, retroperitoneal  tissues,  and  the  pelvic  viscera. 

Perforative  peritonitis  is  the  most  common,  following  external  wounds, 
perforation  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  perforation  of  the  gall- 
bladder, abscess  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys.  Two  important  causes  are 
appendicitis  and  suppurating  inflammation  about  the  Fallopian  tubes  and 
ovaries.  There  are  instances  in  which  peritonitis  has  followed  rupture  of  an 
apparently  normal  Graafian  follicle. 

Of  the  above  103  cases,  66  originated  in  an  extension  from  some  diseased 
abdominal  vieeus.  The  remaining  34  followed  surgical  operations  upon  the 
peritoneum  or  the  contained  organs. 

The  peritonitis  of  septicsemia  and  pysemia  is  almost  invariably  the  result 
of  a  local  process.  An  exceedingly  acute  form  of  peritonitis  may  be  caused  by 
the  development  of  tubercles  on  the  membrane. 
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Xorbid  Anatomy. — lo  recent  caaee,  on  opening  the  abdomen  the  intea- 
tinal  coils  are  distended  and  glued  together  with  lymph,  and  the  peritonenm 
presents  a  patchy,  sometimes  a  uniform  injection.  The  exudation  may  be: 
(a)  FibrinouB,  with  little  or  no  fluid,  except  a  few  pockets  of  clear  serum 
between  the  coils,  (b)  Sero-fibrinous.  The  coils  are  covered  with  lymph, 
and  there  is  in  addition  a  large  amount  of  a  yellowish,  sero-fibrinous  fluid.  In 
instances  in  which  the  stomach  or  intestine  is  perforated  this  may  be  mixed 
with  food  or  ftecee.  (c)  Purulent,  in  which  the  exudate  is  either  thin  and 
greenish  yellow  in  color,  or  opaque  white  and  creamy,  (d)  Putrid.  Occasion- 
ally in  puerperal  and  perforative  peritonitis,  particularly  when  the  latter  has 
been  caused  by  cancer,  the  exudate  is  thin,  grayish  green  in  color,  and  has  a 
gangrenons  odor,  (e)  Hsemorrhagic.  This  is  sometimes  found  as  an  admix- 
ture in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  following  wounds,  and  occurs  in  the  cancerous 
and  tuberculous  forms.  (/)  A  rare  form  occurs  in  which  the  injection  is 
present,  but  almost  all  signs  of  exudation  are  wanting.  Close  inspection  may 
be  necessary  to  detect  a  slight  dulling  of  the  serous  surfaces. 

The  amount  of  the  effusion  varies  from  half  a  litre  to  20  or  30  litres. 
There  are  essential  differences  between  the  various  kinds  of  peritonitis. 

Bacterioli^. — A  large  number  of  organisms  have  been  found.  In  the 
cases  following  operation  the  staphylococcus  was  present  alone  in  13  out  of 
33,  the  streptococcus  in  5,  and  the  colon  bacillus  in  5.  Other  organisms  were 
the  pneumococcue,  bacillus  pyocyaneue,  and  bacillus  aerogenes.  Of  56  cases  of 
peritonitis  following  intestinal  infections,  the  colon  bacillus  occurred  in  43, 
usually  in  connection  with  streptococci.  The  bacillus  lactis  aerogenes  has 
also  been  found  as  the  sole  organism.  The  gonococcus  is  present  in  the  form 
which  arises  from  salpingitis  and  may  occur  in  the  gonorrhoea!  infections  of 
children. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  pneumococcua  as  an  agent  in  the 
causation  of  peritonitis,  and  many  cases  are  of  the  primary  form  without 
recognizable  portal  of  entry ;  but  there  are  many  latent  pneumococcic  lesions, 
particularly  those  of  the  middle  ear,  and  of  the  accessory  sinuses  of  the  nose. 
Cameron  makes  two  groups  of  cases;  a  diffuse  form  setting  in  with  abdominal 
pain,  high  fever,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcea,  in  which  death  may  occur  within  36 
hours.  In  the  other  group  the  peritonitis  is  local,  and  the  symptoms  may  sug- 
gest appendicitis.  Gradually  a  localized  abscess  develops,  which  may  rupture 
internally.     The  creamy  greenish  yellow  odorless  pus  is  very  characteristic. 

Symptoms. — In  the  perforative  and  septic  cases  the  onset  is  marked  by 
chilly  feelings  or  an  actual  rigor  with  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In  typhoid 
fever,  when  the  sensorium  is  benumbed,  the  onset  may  not  be  noticed.  The 
pain  is  general,  and  is  usually  intense  and  aggravated  by  movements  and  pres- 
sure. A  position  is  taken  which  relieves  the  tension  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
so  that  the  patient  lies  on  the  back  with  the  thighs  drawn  up  and  the  shoulders 
elevated.  The  greatest  pain  is  usually  below  the  umbilicus,  but  in  peritonitis 
from  perforation  of  the  stomach  pain  may  be  referred  to  the  back,  the  chest, 
or  the  shoulder.  The  respiration  is  superficial — costal  in  type — as  it  is  pain- 
ful to  use  the  diaphragm.  For  the  same  reason  the  action  of  coughing  is 
restrained,  and  even  the  movements  necessary  for  talking  are  limited.  In  this 
early  stage  the  sensitiveness  may  be  great  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  often 
rigidly  contracted.     If  the  patient  is  at  perfect  rest  the  pain  may  be  very 
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slight,  and  there  are  instancefl  in  which  it  is  not  at  all  macked,  and  may, 
indeed,  be  abeent. 

The  abdomen  gradually  becomes  distended  and  tense  and  is  tympanitic  on 
percussion.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and  hard,  and  often  has  a  peculiar  wiry 
qoali^.  It  ranges  from  110  to  160.  The  temperature  may  rise  rapidly  aft^ 
tile  chill  and  reach  1(H°  or  105°  F.,  but  the  subsequent  elevation  is  inoderate. 
In  some  very  severe  cases  there  may  be  no  fever  throughout.  The  leucocyte 
connt  varies  with  the  grade  of  infection.  In  the  severe  cases  it  may  not  be 
increased.  The  tongue  at  first  is  white  and  moist,  but  subsequently  becomes 
dry  and  often  red  and  fissured.  Vomiting  is  an  early  and  prominent  feature 
and  causes  great  pain.  The  contents  of  ^e  stomach  are  first  ejected,  then  a 
yellowish  and  bile  stained  fiuid,  and  finally  a  greenish  and,  in  race  instances, 
a  brownish  black  liquid  with  slight  ftecal  odor.  The  bowels  may  be  loose  at 
the  onset  and  then  constipation  may  follow.  Frequent  micturition  may  be 
jaeeent,  lest  often  retention.  The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and  high-colored,' 
and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  indican. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  when  these  symptoms  have  fully  developed 
is  very  characteristic.  The  face  is  pinched,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  and  the  ex- 
pression is  very  anrious.  The  constant  vomiting  of  fluids  causes  a  wasted 
appearance,  and  the  hands  sometimes  present  the  washer-woman's  skin.  Ex- 
cept in  cholera,  we  see  the  Hippocratic  facies  more  frequently  in  this  than  in 
any  other  disease — "a  sharp  nose,  hollow  eyes,  collapsed  temples;  the  ears  cold, 
contracted,  and  thew  lobes  turned  out;  the  skin  about  the  forehead  being 
rough,  distended,  and  parched;  the  color  of  the  uihdle  face  being  brown,  blacky 
Uvid,  or  lead-colored."  There  are  one  or  two  additional  points  about  the  abdo- 
men. The  tympany  is  usually  excessive,  owing  to  the  great  reUxation  of  the 
walla  of  the  intestines  by  inflammation  and  exudation.  There  is  absence  of 
the  sounds  of  peristalsis  and  the  breath  and  heart  sounds  may  be  heard  loudly.' 
The  splenic  dulness  may  be  obliterated,  the  diaphragm  pushed  up,  and  the  apex 
beat  of  the  heart  dislocated  to  the  fourth  interspace.  The  liver  dulness  may 
be  greatly  reduced,  or  may,  in  the  mammary  line,  be  obliterated.  It  has  been, 
claimed  that  this  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  perforative  peritonitis,  but  the 
liTer  dulness  in  the  mammary  line  may  be  obliterated  by  tympanites  alone.  In 
the  axillary  line,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liver  dulness,  tiiough  diminished,  may' 
persist  Pneumo-peritoneum  following  perforation  more  certainly  obliterates 
the  hepatic  dulness.  In  such  cases  the  fluid  effused  produces  a  dulness  in  the 
lateral  region ;  but  with  gas  in  the  peritoneum,  if  the  patient  is  turned  on  the 
left  side,  a  clear  note  is  heard  beneath  the  seventh  and  eighth  rib.  Acute 
peritonitis  may  present  a  flat,  rigid  abdomen  throughout  its  course. 

Effusion  of  fluid — ascites — is  usually  present  except  in  some  acute,  rapidly 
fatal  cases.  The  Banks  are  dull  on  percussion.  The  dulness  may  be  movable, 
though  this  depends  altogether  upon  the  degree  of  adhesions.  There  may  be' 
considerable  effusion  without  either  movable  dulness  or  fluctuation.  A  fric-' 
tion  mb  may  be  present,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Bright,  but  it  is  not  nearly  bo 
common  in  acute  as  in  chronic  peritonitis. 

Prognoaii. — In  the  cases  due  to  injury  or  perforation  of  an  abdominal, 
organ  much  depends  on  the  interval  between  this  and  operation.  Every  hour 
of  delay  increases  the  risk.  In  the  group  due  to  extension  from  the  pelvic 
organs  the  outlook  is  more  favorable.    The  acute  diffuse  peritonitis  usually 
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tenninates  in  death.  The  moat  intense  forms  may  kill  within  thirty-dx  to 
forty-eight  honrs;  more  commonly  death  results  in  four  or  five  days,  or  the 
attack  may  be  prolonged  to  eight  or  ten  da^.  The  pulse  becomes  irre^lar, 
the  heart-Bounds  weak,  the  breetbiog  shallow;  there  are  lividity  with  pallor,  a 
cold  akin  with  high  rectal  temperature — a  groop  of  symptoms  indicating  pro- 
fonnd  failure  of  the  vital  fimctioDB.  Occasionally  death  occurs  with  great  sud- 
denness. A  low  temperature,  rapid  pulse,  marked  distention,  absence  of 
lencocytosis  and  severe  toxsmia  point  to  a  fatal  ending.  The  causal  organism 
influences  the  outlook ;  cases  due  to  the  gcmococcns  and  some  forms  of  staphy- 
lococci are  more  favorable  than  those  due  to  the  streptococcus.  There  are  dif- 
ferent views  as  to  the  gravity  of  the  colon  bacillus  infectioiis. 

Diagnoaia. — In  typical  cases  the  severe  pain  at  onset,  the  distentioD  of  the 
abdomen,  the  tenderness,  the  fever,  the  gradual  onset  of  effusion,  collapse,  and 
the  vomiting  give  a  characteristic  picture.  Careful  inquiries  should  at  once 
be  made  concerning  the  previous  condition,  from  which  a  clue  can  often  be 
bad  as  to  the  starting-point  of  the  trouble.  In  young  adults  a  considerable 
proportion  of  all  cases  depends  upon  perforating  appendicitis,  and  there  may 
be  an  account  of  previous  attacks  of  pain  in  the  iliac  region,  or  of  constipa- 
tion alternating  with  diarrhoea.  In  women  the  most  frequent  causes  are  sup- 
purative processes  in  the  pelvic  viscera,  associated  with  salpingitis,  abscesses 
in  the  broad  ligaments,  or  acute  puerperal  infection.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine  the  cause.  Many  cases  come  nnder  observation  for  the  first  time 
with  the  abdomen  distended  and  tender,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  satis- 
factory examination.  In  stich  instances  the  pelvic  organs  should  be  examined 
with  the  greatest  care.  Suggestive  points  in  the  pneumococcus  form  in  chil- 
dren are  the  sudden  onset,  the  severe  toxsmia,  high  fever,  nurked  lencocytosis, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  with  markedly  less  abdominal  pain  and  tenderness  as 
compared  with  other  scute  forms.  The  following  conditions  are  most  apt 
to  be  mistaken  for  acute  peritonitis: 

(a)  Acute  Enlero-colitia. — Here  the  pain  and  distention  and  tbe  seDsitive- 
nees  on  pressure  may  be  marked.  The  pain  is  more  colicky  in  character,  the 
diarrbcea  is  more  frequent,  and  the  collapse  is  more  extreme. 

(b)  The  8o-call»i  Uysierical  Peritonitia. — This  has  deceived  the  very 
elect,  as  almost  every  feature  of  genuine  peritonitis,  even  the  collapse,  may 
be  simulated.  The  onset  may  be  sodden,  with  severe  pain  in  tbe  abdomen, 
tenderness,  vomiting,  diarrbcea,  difficulty  in  micturition,  and  the  character- 
istic decubitos.  Even  the  temperature  may  be  elevated.  There  may  be  recur- 
rence of  the  attack.  A  case  has  been  reported  by  Bristowe  in  which  fonr  at- 
tacks occurred  within  a  year,  and  it  was  not  until  special  hysterical  symptoms 
developed  that  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble  vras  suspected. 

(c)  Obstmcticn  of  the  bowel  may  simnlate  peritonitis,  both  having  pain, 
vomiting,  tympanites,  and  constipation.  It  may  be  impossible  to  make  s 
diagnosis  before  exploration  in  the  absence  of  a  satisfactory  history. 

(d)  Rupture  of  an  aidotmnai  aneurism  or  embolism  of  the  superior  mea- 
entaric  artery  may  cause  symptoms  which  simulate  peritonitis.  In  the  Utter, 
a  sudden  onset  vrith  severe  pain,  tite  collapse  symptoms,  frequent  vomiting,  and 
great  distention  of  the  abdomen  may  be  present 

(e)  Acute  haimorrhagic  paQcreatitis  or  a  ruptured  tubal  pregnancy  may 
be  mistaken  for  peritonitis. 
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Treatment — Somethmg  can  be  done  in  prevention  by  recognition  and 
prompt  treatment  of  conditiona  which  may  lead  to  general  peritonitis,  auch  aa 
gastric  ulcer,  appendicitie,  cholecystitis,  etc.  An  eariy  surgical  consultation  ia 
important.  With  signs  or  suspicion  of  peritonitis,  the  patient  should  be  at 
absolute  rest  and  propped  up  in  bed  in  a  sitting  position ;  nottiing  should  be 
given  by  mouth;  a  solution  of  glucose  (6  per  cent.)  and  sodium  bicarbonate 
(2  per  cent.)  should  be  given  per  rectum  by  the  drop  method.  Purgatives 
should  not  be  given.  If  there  is  shock  from  perforation,  fluid  may  be  given 
Bubcntaneously,  and  epinephrin  (il\  xv,  1  c.  c.)  and  camphorated  oil  (gr.  iii, 
2  gm.)  as  indicated.  If  there  is  much  vomiting  gastric  lavage  is  indicated. 
If  there  is  constant  secretion  into  the  stomach  a  small  tube  may  be  kept  >q 
position  so  that  frequent  lavage  is  possible  without  disturbing  the  patient. 
The  rectal  tube  may  be  used  to  relieve  tympanites.  Turpentine  stupes,  an  ice 
bag  or  hot  applications  may  be  applied  to  the  abdomen  if  they  give  comfort. 
It  is  usually  well  to  withhold  morphia  until  a  definite  course  of  action  is  de- 
cided upon.  In  general,  operation  is  indicated  and  as  soon  as  possible,  es- 
pecially after  perforation.  In  some  cases  delay  may  be  advisable,  for  example 
until  shock  has  passed,  but  this  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon. 
In  pneumococcuB  peritonitis  delay  is  advisable  unless  an  abscess  forms. 


IL    PEKITONinS  IN  INTANT8 

Peritonitis  may  occur  in  the  fetus  as  a  consequence  of  syphilis,  and  may 
lead  to  constriction  of  the  bowel  by  fibrous  adhesions. 

In  the  new-born  a  septic  peritonitis  may  extend  from  an  inflamed  cord. 
Distention  of  the  abdomen,  slight  swelling  and  redness  about  the  cord,  and 
not  infrequently  jaundice  are  present.  It  is  uncommon  and  existed  in  only 
4  of  51  infants  dying  with  inflammation  of  the  cord  and  septicsmia  (Runge). 

During  childhood  peritonitis  arises  from  causes  similar  to  those  affecting 
the  adult.  Perforative  appendicitis  is  common.  Peritonitis  following  blows 
or  kicks  on  the  abdomen  occurs  more  frequently  at  this  period.  In  boys  injury 
while  playing  football  may  be  followed  by  diffuse  peritonitis.  A  rare  cause 
in  children  is  extension  tJirough  the  diaphragm  from  an  empyema.  There 
are  oa  record  instances  of  peritonitis  occurring  in  several  children  at  the  same 
school.  It  was  in  investigating  an  epidemic  of  this  kind  at  the  Wandswortii 
school,  in  London,  that  Aostie  received  the  post  mortem  wound  of  which  he 
died.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  peritonitis  in  children  may  follow  the 
gonorrhoeal  vulvitis  so  common  in  infant  homes  and  hospitals. 


m.    LOCALIZED  PERirONTFIS 

Snbpbmiio  Feritonitia. — The  general  peritoneum  covering  the  right  and 
left  lobes  of  the  liver  may  be  involved  in  an  extension  from  the  pleura  of  snp- 
purative,  tuberculous,  or  cancerous  processes.  In  various  affections  of  tixe 
liver — cancer,  abscess,  hydatid  disease,  and  in  affections  of  the  gall-bladder — 
the  inflammation  may  be  localized  to  the  peritoneum  covering  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  organ.    These  forms  of  localized  subphrenic  peritonitis  in  the 
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greater  sac  are  not  bo  important  in  realitjr  as  those  which  occur  in  the  leaser 
peritoneum.  The  anatomical  relatione  of  this  structare  are  as  follows:  It 
lies  beliind  and  below  the  stomach,  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  and  the  an- 
terior layer  of  the  great  omentum.  Its  lower  limit  forms  the  upper  layer  of 
the  transverse  meso-colon.  On  either  side  it  reaches  from  the  hepatic  to  the 
splenic  dexure  of  the  colon,  and  from  the  foramen  of  Wioslow  to  the  bilos 
of  the  spleen.  Behind  it  covers  and  is  tightly  adherent  to  the  front  of  the 
pancreas.  Its  upper  limit  is  formed  by  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver,  and 
by  that  portion  of  the  diaphragm  which  is  covered  by  the  lower  layer  of  the 
right  lateral  ligament  of  the  liver;  the  lobus  Spigelii  lies  bare  in  the  cavity. 
The  foramen  of  Winslow,  through  which  the  lesser  communicates  with  the 
greater  peritoneum,  is  readily  closed  by  inflammation. 

Inflammatory  processes,  exudates,  and  luemorrhsges  may  be  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  leaser  peritoneum.  The  exudate  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  may 
be  confined  to  it.  Perforations  of  certain  parts  of  the  stomach,  of  the  duode- 
num, and  of  the  colon  may  excite  inflammation  in  it  alone;  and  in  various 
affections  of  the  pancreas,  particularly  trauma  and  hsmorrbage,  the  effusion 
into  the  sac  has  often  been  confounded  with  cyst  of  this  organ. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  remarkable  form  of  sabphrenlc  ab- 
scess containing  air,  which  may  simulate  closely  pneumothorax,  and  hence  was 
called  by  Leyden  pyo-pneumothorax  subpkrenicus.  The  affection  has  been 
thoroughly  studied  by  -Scheurlen,  Mason,  Meltzer,  and  Lee  Diddnsan.  In 
142  out  of  170  recorded  cases  the  cause  was  known.  In  a  few  instances,  as  in 
one  reported  by  Meltzer,  the  subphrenic  abscess  seemed  to  have  followed  pneu- 
monia. Fyothorax  is  an  occasional  cause.  By  far  the  most  frequent  condi- 
tion is  gastric  ulcer,  which  occurred  in  80  of  the  cases.  Duodenal  nicer  was 
the  cause  in  6  per  cent.  In  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases  the  appendix  was 
the  starting-point  of  the  abscess.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  an  occasional 
cause.  Other  rare  causes  are  trauma,  perforation  of  an  hepatic  or  a  renal 
abscess,  lesions  of  the  spleen,  abscess,  and  cysts  of  the  pancreas.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  cases  in  which  the  stomach  or  duodenum  is  perforated — some- 
times, indeed,  in  the  cases  following  trauma — the  absceas  contains  air. 

The  symptoms  of  subphrenic  abscess  vary  very  considerably,  depending  a 
good  deal  upon  the  primary  cause.  The  onset,  as  a  rule,  is  abrupt,  particularly 
when  due  to  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer.  There  are  severe  pain,  vomiting, 
often  of  bilious  or  of  bloody  material ;  respiration  is  embarrassed,  owing  to  the 
involvement  of  the  diaphragm;  then  the  constitutional  symptoms  occur  asso- 
ciated with  suppuration,  chills,  irregular  fever,  and  emaciation.  Subsequently 
perforation  may  take  place  into  the  pleura  or  into  the  lung,  with  severe  cough 
and  abundant  purulent  expectoration. 

The  perihepatic  abscess  beneath  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm,  whether  to  the 
right  or  left  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  when  it  does  not  contain  air,  is  almost 
invariably  mistaken  for  empyema.  Bemarkable  features  are  superadded  when 
the  abscess  cavity  contains  iair.  On  the  right  side,  when  the  abscess  is  in  the 
greater  peritoneum,  above  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  the  diaphragm  may  be 
pushed  up  to  the  level  of  the  second  or  third  rib,  and  the  physical  signs  on 
percussion  and  auscultation  are  those  of  pneumothorax,  particularly  the  tym- 
panitic resonance  and  the  movable  dulness.  The  liver  is  usually  greatly  de- 
pressed and  there  is  bulging  on  the  right  side.     Still  more  obscure  are  the 
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casea  of  air-containing  abscesses  due  to  perforation  of  tbe  atomocB  or  duode^ 
nam,  in  which  the  gas  is  contained  in  the  lesser  peritoneum.  Here  the  dia- 
phragm is  pushed  up  and  there  ale  signs  of  pnenmothorax  on  the  left  side. 
In  a  large  majority  of  all  the  caees  which  follow  perforation  of  a  gastric  nicer 
tba  efFoeion  lies  between  the  diaphragm  above,  and  the  spleen,  stomach,  and 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  below.  The  X-ray  is  of  value  and  on  the  left  side  the 
sign  described  by  Fussell  and  Fancoast  in  perinephritic  abscess  may  be  help- 
fnl.  This  consists  in  a  wave  in  the  fluid  seen  with  the  flaoroscope  when  the 
patient's  body  is  moved  quickly  from  side  to  side. 

The  prognosis  in  subphrenic  abscesB  is  not  very  hopeful.  Of  the  cases  on 
record  about  20  per  cent  only  have  recovered, 

Appendionlar. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  localised  peritonitis  in  the 
male  is  appendicitis.  The  situation  varies  with  the  position  of  this  extremely 
variable  oi^n.  The  adhesion,  perforation,  and  intraperitoneal  abscess  cavity 
may  be  within  the  pelvis,  or  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  in  the  iliac  region; 
in  the  lower  right  quadrant  of  the  umbilical  region — a  not  uncommon  situS' 
tion — or,  of  course,  most  frequently  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  In  the  most  com-' 
mon  situation  the  localized  abscess  lies  upon  the  psoas  muscle,  bounded  by  th^ 
cKcum  on  the  right  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum  and  its  mesentery 
in  front  and  to  the  left.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  limitation  is  perfect,  and 
post  mortem  records  show  that  complete  healing  may  take  pUce  vrith  the 
obliteration  of  the  appendix  in  a  mass  of  firm  scar  tissue. 

Pelvio  Peritonitii. — The  moat  frequent  cause  is  inflanunation  about  the 
uterus  and  Fallopian  tubes.  Puerperal  septioemia,  gonorrhcea,  and  tubercu- 
losis are  the  usual  causes.  The  tubes  are  the  starting-point  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases.  The  fimbriee  become  adherent  and  closely  matted  to  the  ovary,  and 
ft  thickening  of  the  parts,  in  which  the  individual  organs  are  scarcely  recog- 
nizable, is  gradually  produced.  The  tubes  are  dilated  and  filled  with  cheesy 
matter  or  pus,  and  there  may  be  small  abscess  cavities  in  the  broad  ligaments. 
Rupture  of  one  of  these  may  cause  general  peritonitis,  or  the  membrane  may 
be  involved  by  extension,  as  in  tuberculosis  of  these  parts. 

The  treatment  of  these  forms  is  surgical. 


17.    OHBONIO  PEBITOMITXS 

The  following  varieties  may  be  recognized: 

Local  ftdheslTe  peritonitis,  a  very  common  condition,  which  occurs  par- 
ticularly about  the  spleen,  forming  adhesions  between  the  capsule  and  the 
diaphragm,  about  the  liver,  less  frequently  about  the  intestines  and  mesentery. 
Points  of  thickening  or  puckering  on  the  peritoneum  occur  sometimes  with 
onion  of  the  coils  or  with  fibrous  bands.  In  a  majority  of  such  cases  the  con- 
dition ia  met  accidentally  post  mortem.  Two  sets  of  symptoms  may,  however, 
be  caused  by  these  adhesions.  When  a  fibrous  band  is  attached  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  a  loop  or  snare,  a  coil  of  intestine  may  pass  through  it.  Thns,  of 
the  295  coses  of  intestinal  obstruction  analyzed  by  Fitz,  63  were  due  to  this 
canse.  The  second  group  is  less  serious  and  comprises  cases  with  persistent 
abdominal  pain  of  a  colicky  character,  sometimes  rendering  life  miserable.    A 
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careful  X-ray  sttidy  is  the  greatest  aid  in  detemuning  the  dtuatioD  of  and 
results  from  the  adhesioDs. 

DUtme  Adherive  Peritonitii. — This  is  a  consequence  of  an  acute  inflam- 
mation, either  simple  or  tuberculons.  The  peritoneum  is  obliterated.  On 
cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall,  the  coils  of  intestinee  are  anlformly 
matted  together  and  can  neither  be  separated  from  each  other  nor  can  the 
Tisceral  and  parietal  layers  be  distinguished.  There  may  be  thickening  of  the 
layers,  and  the  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  involved  in  the  adhesions, 

FroUferative  Peritonitis. — Apart  from  cancer  and  tubercle,  which  produce 
typical  lesions  of  chronic  peritonitis,  the  most  characteristic  form  is  that  which 
may  be  described  under  this  heading.  The  essential  anatomical  feature  is 
great  thickening  of  the  peritoneal  layers,  usually  without  much  adhesion. 
The  cases  are  sometimes  seen  with  sclerosis  of  the  stomach.  It  may  occur  in 
connection  with  a  sclerotic  condition  of  the  cecum  and  the  first  part  of  the 
colon.  It  ia  not  uncommon  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  a  case  of  thia  kind 
there  is  usually  moderate  effusion,  more  rarely  extensive  ascites.  The  perito- 
nenm  is  opaque  white  in  color,  and  everywhere  thickened,  often  in  patches.  The 
omentum  is  usually  rolled  and  forms  a  thickened  mass  transversely  placed 
between  the  stemach  and  the  colon.  The  peritoneum  over  the  stomach,  in- 
testines, and  mesentery  is  sometimes  greatly  thickened.  The  liver  and  spleen 
may  simply  be  adherent,  or  there  is  a  condition  of  chronic  perihepatitis  or 
perisplenitis,  so  that  a  layer  of  firm,  almost  gristly  connective  tissue  of  from 
one-fourth  to  half  an  inch  in  thickness  encircles  Uiese  organs.  Usually  the 
volume  of  the  liver  is  in  consequence  greatly  reduced.  The  gastro-hepatic 
omentum  may  be  constricted  by  this  new  growth  and  the  calibre  of  the  portal 
vein  modi  narrowed.  A  serous  effusion  may  be  present.  On  account  of  the 
adhesions  which  form,  the  peritoneum  may  be  divided  into  three  or  four  dif- 
ferent sacs,  as  is  described  under  taberculous  peritonitis.  In  these  cases  the 
intestines  are  usually  free,  though  the  mesentery  is  greatly  shortened.  There 
are  instences  of  chronic  peritonitis  in  which  the  mesentery  is  so  shortened  by 
this  proliferative  change  that  the  intestines  form  a  ball  not  larger  than  a  co- 
coanut  situated  in  the  middle  line,  and  after  the  removal  of  the  exudation  can 
be  felt  as  a  solid  tumor.  The  intestinal  wall  is  greatly  thickened  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  is  thrown  into  folds  like  the  valvulse  conni- 
ventes.  This  proliferative  peritonitis  is  found  frequently  in  the  subjects  of 
chronic  alcoholism.  In  cases  of  long-continued  ascites  the  serous  surfaces 
generally  become  thickened  and  present  an  opaque,  dead  white  color.  This  con- 
dition is  observed  especiallj  in  hepatic  cirrhosis,  but  attends  tumors,  chronic 
passive  congestion,  ete. 

In  all  forms  of  chronic  peritonitis  a  friction  may  be  felt  usually  in  the 
upper  zone  of  the  abdomen.  Polyorrhomenitis,  polyserositis,  general  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  Concato's  disease  (as  the  Itelians  call 
it)  may  occur  with  this  form  as  well  as  in  the  tuberculous  variety.  The  peri- 
cardium and  both  plenrn  may  be  involved.  The  pericardial  pseudocirrhosis 
described  by  Pick  is  an  allied  condition. 

In  some  instances  of  chronic  peritonitis  the  membrane  presente  numeroos 
nodular  thickenings,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  tubercles.  J,  F,  Payne  de- 
scribed a  case  of  this  sort  associated  with  disseminated  growths  throughout 
the  liver  which  were  not  cancerous.     It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the 
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cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  cured  b;  operatiou  have  been  of  this  nature, 
but  histological  ezaminatiou  Bhould  determine  between  the  conditioiiB.  Miura, 
in  Japan,  reported  a  case  in  which  these  nodules  contained  the  ova  of  a  para- 
site. One  case  has  been  reported  in  which  the  exciting  cause  was  regarded  as 
cbolesterin  plates,  which  were  contained  within  the  granulomatous  nodules. 

Chronio  Hsmorrhagio  PeritonitiB. — Blood-stained  effusions  in  the  peri- 
toneum occur  particularly  in  cancerous  and  tuberculous  disease.  A  chronic 
inflammation  analogous  to  the  htemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  of  the  brain  was 
described  flrst  by  Virchow,  and  is  localized  most  commonly  in  the  pelvis. 
Layers  of  new  connective  tissue  form  on  the  surface  of  the  peritoneum  with 
large  wide  vessels  from  which  hsemorrhage  occurs.  This  is  repeated  from 
time  to  time  with  the  formation  of  regular  layers  of  htemorrhagic  eSusion. 
It  is  rarely  diffuse,  more  commonly  circumscribed.  Probably  the  spontaneous 
peritoneal  hemorrhage  vrith  the  features  of  an  "acute  abdomen"  (Church- 
man) may  represent  the  primary  form  of  this  rare  condition. 

Treatment. — In  cases  with  adhesions  which  are  causing  symptoms,  great 
caution  should  be  exercised  in  advising  operation  and  a  thorough  X-ray  study 
made  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  exact  condition.  For  local  adhesions  of  the 
pylorus,  duodenum,  and  colon,  causing  obstruction,  surgery  may  be  beneficiaL 
In  the  cases  with  extensive  adhesions  about  the  csecum  and  ascending  colon, 
the  chances  are  less  favorable.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  help  the  action 
of  the  bowels  by  medical  measures.  For  the  cases  of  chronic  proliferative 
peritonitis  very  little  can  be  done.  If  a  primary  cause  is  present,  such  as 
renal  and  cardiac  disease  or  syphilis  of  the  liver,  treatment  should  be  directed 
to  that.  The  treatment  in  general  is  practically  that  of  ascites  and  tapping 
should  be  done  whenever  necessaiy.  The  injection  of  epinephrin  (n^  xv,  1 
c.  c)  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  after  tapping  has  been  of  benefit  in  some  cases. 
As  a  rule  operation  is  not  advisable  and  no  benefit  results  from  an  attempt  to 
produce  additional  adhesions. 


T.    MSW  OBOWTHB  IN  THE  PEBITONXDU 

Taberevloiu  Feritonitii. — This  has  already  been  considered. 

Cancer  at  the  Feritonenm. — Although,  as  a  rule,  secondary  to  disease  of 
the  stomach,  liver,  or  pelvic  oi^ns,  cases  of  primary  cancer  have  been  de- 
scribed. It  is  probable  that  the  so-called  primary  cancers  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes are  endotheliomata  and  not  carcinomata.  Secondary  malignant  perito- 
nitis occurs  in  connection  with  alt  forms  of  cancer.  It  is  usually  characterized 
by  a  number  of  round  tumors  scattered  over  the  entire  peritoneum,  sometimes 
small  and  miliary,  at  other  times  large  and  nodular,  with  puckered  centres. 
The  disease  most  commonly  starts  from  the  stomach  or  the  ovaries.  The 
omentum  is  indurated  and,  as  in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  forms  a  mass  which 
lies  transversely  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Primary  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  peritoneum  is  extremely  rare.  Colloid  sometimes  occurs, 
forming  enormous  masses,  which  in  one  case  weighed  over  100  pounds.  Cancer 
of  this  membrane  spreads,  either  by  the  detachment  of  small  particles  which 
are  carried  in  the  lymph  currents  and  by  the  movements  to  distant  parts,  or 
liy  contact  of  opposing  surfaces.     It  occurs  more  frequently  in  women  tiian 
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in  men,  and  more  commonly  at  the  later  period  of  life  than  in  Gxa  young. 

The  diagnogis  of  cancer  of  the  peritoneum  is  easy  with  a  history  of  a  local 
ipalignaQt  disease;  as  when  it  occurs  with  ovarian  tmnor  or  with  cancer  of 
the  pylorus.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  primary  lesion  the 
diagnosis  may  be  doubtful.  The  clinical  picture  is  usually  that  of  chronic 
ascites  with  progresEive  emaciation.  There  may  be  no  fever.  If  there  is 
much  effusion  nothing  definite  can  be  felt  on  examination.  After  tapping, 
irregulr.r  nodules  or  the  curled  omentum  may  be  felt  lying  transversely  across 
the'upper  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Multiple  nodules,  if  large,  indicate  cancer, 
particularly  in  persons  above  middle  life.  Nodular  tuberculous  peritonitis  is 
most  frequent  in  children.  The  presence  about  the  navel  of  secondary  nodules 
and  indurated  masses  is  more  common  in  cancer.  Inflammation,  suppuration, 
and  the  discharge  of  pus  from  the  navel  rarely  occur  except  in  tuberculoos 
disease.  Considerable  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands  may  be  present  in 
cancer.  The  nature  of  the  fluid  in  cancer  and  in  tubercle  may  be  much  alike. 
It  may  be  hEcmorrhagic  in  both;  more  often  in  the  latter.  The  histological 
examination  in  cancer  may  show  large  multinuclear  cells  or  groups  of  cells — 
the  sprouting  cell-groups  of  Fonlis — which  are  extremely  suggestive.  The  col- 
loid cancer  may  give  a  different  picture;  instead  of  ascitic  fluid,  the  abdomen 
ie  occupied  by  eeiui-solid  gelatinous  substance,  and  is  firm,  not  fluctuating. 
Echinococci  in  the  peritoneum  may  simulate  cancer  very  closely. 

Fre&  solid  tumor.'!  are  sometimes  met  with,  usually  flbroid  or  calcareous, 
as  in  the  case  reported  by  Campbell  and  Ower,  in  which  a  man  had  had  a  mov- 
ilble  tumor  in  his  abdomen  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  had  increased  in 
size,  and  at  his  death  was  a  rounded  mass  8  by  9  cm. 

VI.    ASOITEB 

( Hydro-peritoneu  m  ) 

Definition. — The  accimiulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Etiolo^. — Local  Cacses. — (a)  Chronic  inflanomation  of  the  peritoneum, 
either  simple,  cancerous,  or  tuberculous,  (b)  Portal  obstruction  in  tiie  ter- 
minal branches  within  the  liver,  as  in  cirrhosis,  syphilis  and  chronic  passive 
congestion,  or  by  compression  of  the  vein  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  by 
proliferative  peritonitis,  gumma,  new  growths,  or  aneurism,  (c)  Thrombosis 
of  the  portal  vein,  (d)  Tumors  of  the  abdomen.  The  solid  grovrths  of  the 
ovaries  may  cause  considerable  ascites,  which  may  completely  mask  the  true 
condition.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  possibility  in  the  obscure  ascites 
of  women.  The  enUrged  spleen  in  leukemia,  less  commonly  in  malaria,  may  be 
associated  with  recurring  ascites. 

General  Causeb. — Tli,e  ascites  is  part  of  a  general  dropsy,  the  result  of 
mechanical  effects,  as  in  heart-disease.  In  cardiac  lesions  the  effusion  is  some- 
times confined  to  the  peritoneum,  in  which  case  it  is  due  to  secondary  changes 
in  the  liver,  or  it  has  been  suggested  to  be  connected  with  a  failure  of  the 
suction  action  of  tliis  organ  by  which  the  peritoneum  is  kept  dry.  Ascites  oc- 
curs also  in  the  dropsy  of  nephritis  and  in  hydrtemic  states  of  the  blood. 

Synptrau. — A  gradual  uniform  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  the  char- 
acteristic sign  of  ascites,     (a)  Inspection. — According  to  the  amount  of  fluid 
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the  abdomen  is  protuberant  and  flattened  at  the  Bides.  With  large  effusions, 
the  skin  is  tense  and  may  present  the  lines  albicantea.  Frequently  the  navel 
itself  and  the  parte  about  it  are  very  prominent.  In  many  cases  the  superficial 
veins  are  enlarged  and  a  plexus  joining  the  mammary  vessele  can  be  seen. 
Often  it  can  be  determined  that  the  current  ia  from  below 'upward.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  thromboBis  or  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein,  these  Buperflcial 
abdominal  vessels  may  be  extensively  varicose.  About  the  navel  in  cases  of 
cirrbosiB  there  is  occasionally  a  large  bunch  of  distended  veins,  the  so-called 
captit  Meduste.    The  heart  may  be  displaced  upward. 

(6)  Palpation. — fluctuation  is  obtained  by  placing  one  hand  upon  one 
side  of  the  abdomen  and  giving  a  sharp  tap  on  the  oppo6it«  side  with  the 
other  hand,  when  a  wave  is  felt  to  strike  as  a  definite  shock  against  the  applied 
hand.  Even  comparatively  small  quantities  of  fluid  may  give  this  fluctua- 
tion shock.  When  the  abdominal  walls  are  thick  or  very  fat,  an  assistant  may 
place  the  edge  of  the  hand  in  front  of  the  abdomen..  A  different  precedure  is 
adopted  in  palpating  for  the  solid  organs  in  case  of  ascites.  Instead  of  placing 
the  hand  flat  upon  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  ordinary  method,  the  pads  of  the 
fingers  only  are  placed  lightly  upon  the  skin,  and  then  by  a  sudden  depres- 
sion of  the  fingers  the  fluid  is  displaced  and  the  solid  organ  or  tumor  may  be 
felt.  By  this  method  of  "dipping"  or  displacement,  the  liver  may  be  felt  below 
the  costal  margin,  or  the  spleen,  or  sometimes  solid  tnmors  of  the  omentum  or 
intestine. 

(c)  Percussion. — In  the  dorsal  position  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  fluid 
in  the  peritoneum  the  flanks  are  dull,  while  the  umbilical  and  epigastric  re- 
gions, in  which  the  intestines  float,  are  tympanitic.  This  area  of  clear  reso- 
nance may  have  an  oval  ontline.  Having  obtained  the  lateral  limit  of  the 
dulness  on  one  side,  if  the  patient  turns  on  the  opposite  side,  the  fluid  gravi- 
tates to  the  dependent  part  and  the  uppermost  flank  is  now  tympanitic  In 
moderate  effusions  this  movable  dulness  changes  greatly  in  the  different  pos- 
tures. Small  amounts  of  fluid,  probably  under  a  litre,  would  scarcely  give 
movable  dulness,  as  the  pelvis  and  the  renal  regions  hold  a  considerable  quan- 
ti^.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  place  tiie  patient  in  the  knee-elbow  position, 
when  a  dnll  note  will  be  determined  at  the  most  dependent  portion.  By  care- 
ful attention  to  these  details  mistakes  are  usually  avoided. 

Differential  Diagnoais. — The  following  are  among  the  conditions  which 
may  be  mistaken  for  dropsy :  Ovarian  tumor,  in  which  the  sac  develops,  as  a 
rule,  unilaterally,  though  when  large  it  is  centrally  placed.  The  dulness  is  an- 
terior and  the  resonance  is  in  the  flanks,  into  which  the  intestines  are  pushed 
by  the  cyst  Examination  per  vagimwi  may  give  important  indications.  In 
those  rare  instances  in  which  gas  develops  in  the  cyst  the  diagnosis  may  be 
very  difficult.  Succussion  has  been  obtained  in  such  cases.  A  distended  bladder 
may  reach  above  the  umbilicus.  In  such  instances  some  urine  dribbles  away, 
and  suspicion  of  ascites  or  a  cyst  is  occasionally  entertained.  A  trocar  may  be 
thrust  into  a  distended  bladder,  supposed  to  be  an  ovarian  cyst,  and  it  is 
stated  that  John  Hunter  tapped  a  bladder,  thinking  it  to  be  ascites.  Such  a 
mistake  should  be  avoided  by  careful  catheterization  prior  to  any  operative 
procedures.  And  lastly,  there  are  large  panoreatic  or  hydatid  cysts  in  the 
abdomen  which  may  simulate  ascites. 

Haton  of  tlie  Asoitio  Plnid. — ^TJsnally  this  is  a  clear  serum,  li{^t  yellow 
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in  the  ascites  of  ansemia  and  nephritis,  often  darker  in  color  io  cirrhoais  <^ 
the  liver.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  seldom  more  than  1.010  or  1.015, 
whereas  in  the  fluid  of  ovarian  cysts  or  chronic  peritonitis  the  specific  gravity 
is  over  1.015.  It  is  albuminous  and  sometimes  coagulates  spontaneously. 
Dock  has  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  cells  in  the 
exudate.  In  cancer  very  characteristic  forms,  with  nuclear  figures,  may  be 
found.  Hemorrhagic  effusion  usually  occurs  in  cancer  and  tuberculosis,  oc- 
casionally in  cirrhosis  and  with  ruptured  tubal  pregnancy. 

Chylous  Ascites. — Of  the  cases  tabulated  hy  MacKenzie,  Wallis,  and 
Scholberg,  81  were  in  association  with  tumors,  46  with  the  infections,  chiefly 
tuberculosis,  37  in  association  with  affections  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  lym- 
phatic system,  and  78  in  connection  with  general  diseases  such  as  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  cardiac  disease,  nephritis,  amyloid  disease,  and  thrombosis  of  the 
blood-vessels.  In  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  cause  of  the  condition  is  un- 
known. Quincke  recognized  that  there  were  two  types,  one  in  which  there 
was  a  true  milky  or  fatty  fluid,  the  other  In  which  the  turbidity  is  due  to  fatty 
degeneration  of  cells  or  to  chemical  substances  of  a  non-fatty  nature.  The 
fluid  of  the  true  chylous  ascites  is  yellowish-white  in  color,  contains  fine  fat 
globules,  a  creamy  layer  collects  on  standing,  the  specific  gravity  generally 
exceeds  I.OIS,  and  the  fat  content  is  high.  As  a  rule,  it  tends  to  accumulate 
rapidly  and  large  amounts  may  be  removed.  The  fluid  of  pseudo-chylous  as- 
cites is  milky  white,  the  opacity  often  may  vary  at  different  tappings.  Micro- 
scopically there  are  many  fine  refractile  granules,  but  they  do  not  give  reac- 
tions for  fat,  the  cellular  elements  may  be  numerous,  and  a  creamy  layer 
rarely  forms.  The  specific  gravity  is  less  than  1.012,  and  the  total  solids 
rarely  exceed  2  per  cent.  The  fat  content  is  low.  Lecithin  combined  with 
globulin  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  opalescence.  These  authors  conclude 
that  milky  ascites  is  characteristic  of  no  specific  morbid  lesion.  The  prog* 
nosis  is  usually  grave. 

Tnatmeiit. — This  depends  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  case.  Treat- 
ment should  be  directed  to  the  underlying  cause  if  this  is  possible.  In  cirrhosis 
early  and  repeated  tapping  may  give  time  for  the  establishment  of  the  collateral 
circulation,  and  temporary  cures  have  followed  this  procedure.  The  injection 
of  epinephrin  (3  ss,  2  c,  c.  of  a  1-1000  solution)  into  the  peritoneal  cavity 
after  tapping  has  been  useful  in  some  cases.  Permanent  drainage  with  South- 
ey's  tube,  incision,  and  washing  out  the  peritoneum  have  also  been  practised. 
In  the  ascites  of  cardiac  and  renal  disease  the  cathartics  are  most  satisfactory, 
particularly  the  hitartrate  of  potash,  given  alone  or  with  jalap,  and  the  large 
doses  of  salts  given  an  hour  before  breakfast  with  as  little  water  as  possible. 
These  sometimes  cause  rapid  disappearance  of  the  effusion,  but  are  not  so 
successful  in  ascites  as  in  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  stronger  cathartics  may 
sometimes  be  necessary.  The  ascites  forming  part  of  the  general  anasarca 
of  nephritis  will  receive  consideration  under  another  section. 

K.    DISEASES  OP  THE  OMENTUM 

TorsiML — Though  the  first  case  was  reported  by  Oberst  in  1882,  Bookman 
collected  131  cases  in  1915.  It  is  one  of  the  recognized  causes  of  the  "acute 
abdomen."    The  torsion  may  occur  with  or  without  the  presence  of  a  hernial 
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eac,  with  vhicli  fall;  90  per  cent  of  the  c&eee  have  occurred.  The  twist  is 
uBu&lly  aesociated  with  adhesion  of  the  free  extremity  to  Bome  atructnre.  As 
the  eases  are  asually  in  coimection  with  hernia,  the  diagnosis  of  strangulation 
is  made.  Pain,  muscular  rigidity  and  vomiting  are  the  usual  symptoms  and 
the  condition  is  mistaken  for  hernia,  acute  appendicitis,  or  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion. The  existence  of  a  hernia  and  the  sudden  appearance  of  an  abdominal 
mass  are  etiggestive.  Early  operation  with  removal  of  the  strangulated  por- 
tiou  ia  the  on^  treatment. 
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SECTION  vn 
DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 
A.   DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE 

EPISTAXIS 

Etiology. — Among  local  causes  may  be  mentioned  traumatism,  small  ulcers, 
picking  or  ecratching  the  noee,  new  growths,  and  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies.  In  chronic  nasal  catarrh  bleeding  is  not  infrequent.  The  hlood  may 
come  from  one  or  both  nostrils.    The  flow  may  be  profuse  after  an  injury. 

Among  general  conditions  the  following  are  the  most  important:  It  oc- 
curs in  growing  children,  particularly  about  the  age  of  puberty;  more  fre- 
quently in  the  delicat«  than  in  the  strong  and  vigorous.  There  ia  a  family 
form  in  which  many  members  in  several  generations  are  aSected,  a  hereditary 
multiple  telangiectasia;  a  special  feature  of  which  is  recurring  epistaxis.  The 
disease  has  nothing  to  do  with  hiemophilia,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded. 
The  bleeding  occurs  from  the  telangiectasis  in  the  nasal  mucosa,  and  from 
those  in  the  lips,  tongue,  and  skin.  In  1915,  Qjessing  found  reports  of  nine- 
teen families  in  which  it  occurred. 

Epistaxis  is  common  in  persons  of  so-called  plethoric  habit.  It  is  stated 
sometimes  to  precede,  or  to  indicate  a  liability  to,  apoplexy.  There  may  be  a 
most  extreme  grade  of  cyanosis  without  its  occurrence.  It  is  frequent  in 
hepatic  cirrhosis.  In  balloon  and  mountain  ascensions  epistaxis  is  common. 
In  htemophilia  the  nose  ranks  first  of  the  mucous  membranes  from  which  bleed- 
ing arises.  It  occurs  in  all  forms  of  chronic  antemias  and  in  chronic  intersti- 
tial nephritis.  It  precedes  the  onset  of  certain  fevers  and  is  associated  in 
some  special  way  with  typhoid  fever.  Vicarious  epistaxis  has  been  described  in 
suppression  of  the  menses.  lastly,  it  is  said  to  be  brought  on  by  certain 
psychical  impressions,  but  the  observations  on  this  point  are  not  trustworthy. 
The  blood  comes  from  capillary  oozing  or  diapedesis  but  may  come  from  a 
small  vessel  or  from  capillary  angiomata  situated  in  the  respiratory  portion 
of  the  nostril  and  upon  the  cartilaginous  septum. 

Sjrmptoms, — Slight  hemorrhage  is  not  associated  with  any  special  features. 
When  the  bleeding  is  protracted  the  patients  have  the  more  serious  manifesta- 
tions of  loss  of  blood.  In  the  slow  dripping  which  takes  place  in  some  in- 
stances of  hsmophilia,  a  remarkable  blood  tumor  projecting  from  one  nostril 
and  extending  even  below  the  mouth  may  be  formed. 

Death  from  ordinary  epistaxis  is  very  rare.  The  more  blood  is  lost  the 
greater  is  the  teodency  to  clotting  with  spontaneous  cessation  of  the  bleeding. 

DiagHMis. — This  is  usually  easy.  One  point  only  need  be  mentioned; 
namely,  that  bleeding  from  the  posterior  nares  occasionally  occurs  during  sleep 
604 
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and  the  blood  trickles  into  the  pharynx  and  may  be  swallowed.  If  Tomitcd, 
it  may  be  confounded  with  hoematemesiB ;  or,  if  coughed  up,  with  hiemoptyeiB. 
Treatment — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  bleeding  ceases  of  itself.  Vari- 
oas  simple  measures  may  be  employed,  euch  as  holding  the  arms  above  the 
head,  the  applicatioii  of  ice  to  the  nose,  or  tlie  injection  of  cold  or  hot  water 
into  the  nostrils.  Astringents,  such  as  zinc,  alum,  or  tannin,  may  be  need;- 
and.  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  diluted  with  ice-water,  may  be 
introdnced  into  the  nostrils.  If  the  bleeding  comes  from  an  ulcerated  surface, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  chromic  acid  or  the  caut«ry.  If  the  bleed- 
ing is  at  all  severe  and  obstinate,  the  posterior  nares  should  be  plugged.  A 
patient  with  epistaxis  and  spider  angiomata  of  the  sldD  and  mucous  membranes 
nsed  a  finger  of  a  rubber  glove  with  a  small  rubber  tube  and  stopcock  by  wbich 
he  could  dilate  the  glove  finger,  inserted  into  the  nostril,  and  so  effectually 
control  the  bleeding,  A  solution  of  gelatine,  epinephrine  or  thromboplastine 
may  be  injected  into  the  nostril.  The  injection  of  blood  senim  may  be  tried 
or  transfusion  done  in  severe  cases. 


B.    DISEASES  OP  THE  LAETNX 
I.    ACUTE  OATASBHAL  LASYNQITIB 

This  may  come  on  as  an  independent  affection  or  in  association  with  gen- 
eral catarrh  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages. 

Etiology. — Many  cases  are  due  to  catching  cold  or  to  overuse  of  the  voice; 
others  come  on  in  consequence  of  the  inhalation  of  irritating  gases  especially 
in  the  recent  war.  Very  severe  laryngitis  is  excited  by  traumatism,  either  in- 
juries from  without  or  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies.  It  may  be  caused  by 
the  action  of  very  hot  liquids  or  corrosive  poisons.  It  may  occur  in  the  general 
catarrh  associated  with  influenza  and  measles.  The  pneumococcus,  influenza 
bacillus  and  Micrococcus  calarrhalis  are  the  organisms  most  commonly  found. 

Symptonu. — There  is  a  sense  of  tickling  referred  to  the  laryns;  the  cold 
air  irritates  and,  owing  to  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  act  of  inspiration  may  be  painful.  There  is  a  dry  cough,  and  the  voice  is 
altered.  At  first  it  is  simply  husky,  but  soon  phonation  becomes  painful,  and 
finally  the  voice  may  be  completely  lost.  In  adults  the  respirations  are  not 
increased  in  frequency,  but  in  children  dyspncea  is  not  uncommon  and  may 
occur  in  spasmodic  attacks  and  become  lugent  if  there  is  much  oedema  with 
the  inflammatory  swelling. 

The  laryngoscope  shows  a  swollen  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  par- 
ticularly the  ary-epiglottidean  folds.  The  vocal  cords  have  lost  their  smooth 
ind  shining  appearance  and  are  reddened  and  swollen.  Their  mobility  also 
is  greatly  impaired,  owing  to  the  infiltration  of  the  adjoining  mucous  mem- 
brane and  of  the  muscles.  A  slight  mucoid  exudation  covers  the  parte.  Th< 
coustitntional  symptoms  are  not  severe.  There  is  rarely  much  fever,  and  in 
many  cases  the  patient  is  not  seriously  ill.  Occasionally  cases  come  on  with 
greater  intensity,  therangh  ia  very  distressing,  deglutition  is  painful,  and  Hum 
may  be  urgent  dyspncea. 
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Diagnosis. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  determiniDg  the  nature  of  a 
caae  if  a  satisfactory  laryngoBcopic  examination  can  be  made.  The  severer 
forms  may  simulate  cedema  of  the  glottis.  When  the  loss  of  voice  is  marked, 
the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  nervous  aphonia,  but  the  laryngoscope 
decides  the  question  at  once.  Much  more  difficult  is  the  diagnosis  of  acute 
laryngitis  in  children,  particularly  in  the  very  young,  in  whom  it  is  so  hard 
to  make  a  proper  examination.  From  ordinary  laryngismus  it  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  presence  of  fever,  the  mode  of  onset,  and  particularly  the 
coryza  and  the  previous  symptoms  of  hoarsenesB  or  loss  of  voice.  Membranous 
laryngitis  may  at  first  be  quite  impossible  to  differentiate,  bat  in  a  majority 
of  cases  of  this  affectiou  there  are  patches  on  the  pharynx  and  early  swelling 
of  the  cervical  glands.    The  symptoms,  too,  are  much  more  severe. 

Treatment. — Kest  of  the  larynx  should  be  enjoined,  so  far  as  phonatioD  is 
concerned ;  smoking  should  be  forbidden.  In  cases  of  any  severity  the  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed.  The  room  should  be  at  an  even  temperature  and  the 
air  saturated  with  moistt're.  Inhalations  of  menthol  and  eucalyptus  are  help- 
fuL  Early  in  the  disease,  if  there  is  much  fever,  aconite  and  citrate  of  potash 
may  be  given,  and  for  the  irritating  painful  cough  a  full  dose  of  Dover'a 
powder  or  heroin  at  night.    An  ice-bag  externally  often  gives  great  relief. 

n.    OHBOHIO  LABTMOmS 

Etiology.^— The  disease  usually  follows  repeated  acute  attacks.  The  most 
common  cause  is  overuse  of  the  voice,  particularly  in  persons  whose  occupation 
necessitates  shouting  in  the  open  air.  The  constant  inhalation  of  irritating 
substances,  as  tobacco-smoke,  may  also  cause  it. 

SymptoniB. — The  voice  Is  usually  hoarse  and  rough  and  in  severe  cases  may 
be  almost  lost.  There  is  usually  very  little  pain ;  only  the  unpleasant  sense  of 
tickling  in  the  larynx,  which  causes  a  frequent  desire  to  cough.  Witti  the 
laryngoscope  the  mucous  membrane  looks  swollen,  but  much  less  red  than  in 
the  acute  condition.  In  association  with  the  granular  pharyngitis,  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  ventricles  may  be  involved. 

Treatment. — The  nostrils  should  be  carefully  examined,  since  is  some 
instances  chronic  laryngitis  is  associated  with  and  even  dependent  upon  ob- 
struction to  the  free  passage  of  air  through  the  nose.  Local  application  must 
be  made  directly  to  the  larynx,  either  with  a  brush  or  by  means  of  a  spray. 
Among  the  remedies  most  recommended  are  the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
chlorate  of  potash,  perchloride  of  zinc,  and  tannic  acid.  Insufflations  of  bis- 
muth are  sometimes  useful.  Among  directions  to  be  given  are  the  avoidance 
of  heated  rooms  and  loud  speaking,  and  abstinence  from  tobacco  and  alcohol. 
The  throat  should  not  be  too  much  muffled,  and  morning  and  evening  the 
neck  should  be  sponged  with  cold  water. 

m.    (EDEMATOUS  LABYNamS 

It  was  described  by  Matthew  Baillie  (181S)  and  Fitcaim  (one  of  the 
owners  of  the  famous  Gold-headed  Cane)  was  one  of  the  first  cases. 

EHologj. — (Edema  of  the  sbiictures  which  form  the  glottis  is  met  with  (a) 
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as  a  rare  sequence  of  ordinary  acute  laryDgitis;  (b)  in  chronic  diseases  of  the 
larynx,  as  syphilis  or  tubercle;  (c)  in  severe  inflammatory  diseases  like  diph- 
theria, iD  erysipelas  of  the  neck,  and  in  various  forms  of  cellulitis;  (d)  oc- 
casionally in  the  acute  infections — scarlet  fever,  typhus,  or  tjrphoid;  in  ne- 
phritis, either  acute  or  chronic,  there  may  be  a  rapidly  developing  cedema;  (e) 
in  angio-neurotic  oedema. 

Symptoms. — There  is  dyspnoea,  increasing  in  intensity,  so  that  within  an 
hour  or  tvo  the  condition  becomes  very  critical.  There  is  sometimes  marked 
stridor  in  respiration.  The  voice  becomes  husky  and  disappears.  The  laryn- 
goscope shows  enormous  swelling  of  the  epiglottis,  which  can  sometimes  he 
felt  with  the  finger  or  even  seen  when  the  tongue  is  strongly  depressed  with  a 
spatula.  The  ary-epiglottidean  folds  are  the  seat  of  the  chief  swelling  and 
may  almost  meet  in  the  middle  line.  Occasionally  the  oedema  is  below  the 
true  cords.  The  diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult,  inasmuch  as  even  without  the 
laryngoscope  the  swollen  epiglottis  can  be  seen  or  felt  with  the  finger.  The 
condition  is  very  often  fatal.- 

n«atment — An  ice-bag  should  be  pUced  on  the  larynx,  and  the  patient 
given  ice  to  suck.  The  air  of  the  room  should  be  moist.  If  the  symptoms 
are  urgent,  the  throat  should  be  sprayed  with  a  strong  solution  of  cocaine  or 
epinephrin  and  the  swollen  epiglottis  scarified.  If  relief  does  not  follow, 
tracheotomy  should  immediately  be  performed.  The  high  rate  of  mortality 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  operation  is,  as  a  rule,  too  long  delayed. 


17.    SFA8MODI0  LABYNOITIS 

{Laryngiemvs  stridulus) 

Definition. — Spasmodic  contraction  of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
usually  in  children,  leading  to  closure  of  the  glottis  and  dysputea. 

Etiology. — In  children  it  may  be  a  purely  nervous  affection,  without  any 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  larynx,  and  is  most  commonly  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  rickets.  The  disease  has  close  relations  with  tetany  and  may  display 
many  of  the  accessory  phenomena  of  this  disease.  Often  the  attack  comes  on 
when  the  child  has  been  crossed  or  scolded.  Mothers  sometimes  call  the  at- 
tacks "passion  fits"  or  attacks  of  "holding  the  breath."  It  was  supposed  at  one 
time  that  they  were  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  thymus,  and  the  con- 
dition therefore  received  the  name  of  thymic  asthma. 

Id  adults  it  may  follow  irritation  of  the  puenmogastric  nerves,  as  in  aneu- 
rism or  mediastinal  tumor.  The  crises  in  tabes  dorsalis  are  due  to  sudden 
spasm  of  the  intrinsic  muscles.  It  is  occasionally  seen  in  hysteria.  There  are 
attacks  of  spasmodic  cough  in  adults  with  distressing  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
lasting  two  or  three  months  and  arousing  the  suspicion  of  aneurism  or  tumor. 

The  actual  state  of  the  larynx  during  a  paroxysm  is  a  spasm  of  the  ad- 
ductors, but  the  precise  nature  of  the  influences  causing  it  is  not  yet  known, 
whether  centric  or  reflex  from  peripheral  irritation.  The  disease  is  not  so 
conunon  in  America  as  in  England. 

Symptoms. — The  attacks  may  come  on  either  in  the  night  or  in  the  day; 
often  just  as  the  child  awakes.    There  is  no  cough,  no  hoarseness,  but  the  res- 
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piration  ie  arrested  and  the  child  struggles  for  breath,  the  face  geta  congested) 
and  then,  with  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  spasm,  the  air  is  drawn  into  the 
lungs  with  a  high-pitched  crowing  sound,  which  has  given  t«  the  afEection 
the  name  of  "child-crowing."  Convubions  may  occur  during  an  attack  or 
there  may  be  carpo-pedal  spasms.  Death  may,  but  rarely  does,  occur  during 
the  attack.  With  the  cyanosis  the  spasm  relaxes  and  respiration  begins.  The 
attacks  may  recur  with  great  frequency  throu^ont  the  day. 

Treatment. — The  gums  should  be  carefully  examined  and,  if  swollen  and 
hot,  freely  lanced.  The  bowels  should  be  carefully  regulated  and,  as  these 
children  are  UBually  delicate  or  rickety,  nourishing  diet  and  cod-liyer  oil  should 
be  given.  By  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  treatment  is  the  cold  spong- 
ing. In  Eevere  cases,  two  or  three  times  a  day  the  child  should  be  placed  in 
a  warm  bathj  and  the  back  and  chest  thoroughly  sponged  for  a  minute  or  two 
with  cold  water.  It  may  be  employed  when  the  child  is  in  a  paroxysm,  though 
if  the  attack  is  severe  and  the  lividity  is  great  it  is  much  better  to  dash  cold 
water  into  the  face.  Sometimes  the  introduction  of  the  finger  far  back  into 
the  throat  relieves  the  spasm.  Small  doses  of  sodium  bromide,  chloral  hydrate 
or  antipyrine  are  sometimes  useful. 

Spasmodic  croup,  believed  to  be  a  functional  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larjmx,  is  an  affection  seen  most  commonly  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five 
years.  According  to  Trousseau's  description,  the  child  goes  to  bed  well,  and 
about  midnight  or  in  the  early  morning  hours  awakes  with  oppressed  breath- 
ing, harsh,  croupy  cough,  and  perhaps  some  huskinees  of  voice.  The  oppres- 
sion and  distress  for  a  time  are  very  serious,  the  face  is  congested,  and  there 
are  signs  of  approaching  cyanosis.  The  attack  passes  off  abruptly,  the  child 
falls  asleep  and  awakes  the  next  morning  feeling  perfectly  well.  These  attacks 
may  be  repeated  for  several  nights  in  succession,  and  usually  cause  great  alarm 
to  the  paients.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  child  is  somewhat  hoarse 
throughout  the  day,  and  has  slight  catarrhal  symptoms  and  a  brazen,  croupy 
cough.  There  is  probably  shght  catarrhal  laryngitis  with  it.  These  cases  are 
not  infrequently  mistaken  for  laryngeal  diphtheria.  To  allay  the  spasm  a 
whiff  of  chloroform  may  be  administered,  which  will  in  a  few  moments  give 
relief,  or  the  child  may  be  placed  in  a  hot  bath.  A  prompt  emetic,  such  as 
wine  of  ipecac,  will  usually  relieve  the  spasm,  and  is  specially  indicated  if  the 
child  has  overloaded  the  stomach  through  the  day. 


V.    TUBERGULOUS  LASYNOITIS 

Etiology. — Tubercles  may  arise  primarily  in  the  laryngeal  mucosa,  but  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  affection  is  secondary  to  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, in  which  it  is  met  with  in  a  variable  proportion  of  from  18  to  30  per 
cent.  Laryngitis  may  occur  very  early  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There 
may  be  well-marked  involvement  of  the  larynx  with  signs  of  very  limited 
trouble  at  one  apes. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  mucosa  is  at  first  swollen  and  presents  scattered 
tubercles,  which  seem  to  begin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blood-vessels.  By 
their  fusion  small  tuberculous  masses  arise,  which  caseate  and  finally  ulcerate, 
leaving  shallow  irregular  losses  of  substance.    The  ulcers  are  usually  covered 
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with  a  grayish  exudation,  and  there  Ib  a  general  thickening  of  the  mucosa 
about  them,  which  is  particularly  marked  upon  the  arytenoida.  The  ulcers 
may  erode  the  true  cords  and  finally  destroy  them,  and  passing  deeply  may 
cause  perichondritis  with  necrosis  and  occasionally  exfoliation- of  the  cartilages. 
The  disease  may  involve  the  pharynx  and  fauces  and  the  mucous  membrane, 
covering  the  cricoid  cartilage  toward  the  cesophagus.  The  epiglottis  may  be 
entirely  destroyed-  There  are  rare  instances  in  which  cicatricial  changes  go 
OD  to  such  a  degree  that  stenosis  of  the  larynx  is  induced. 

gymptomi. — The  first  indication  is  slight  huskiness  of  the  voice,  which 
finally  deepens  to  hoarseness,  and  in  advanced  stages  there  may  be  complete 
loss  of  voice.  There  is  something  very  suggestive  in  the  early  hoarseness  of 
tuberculous  laryngitis.  The  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  lungs  simply  by 
the  quahty  of  the  voice. 

The  cough  is  in  part  due  to  involvement  of  the  laryni.  Early  in  the  disease 
it  is  not  very  troublesome,  but  when  the  ulceration  is  extensive  it  becomes 
husky  and  ineffectual.  Of  the  symptoms,  none  is  more  aggravating  than  the 
dysphagia,  which  is  met  with  particularly  when  the  epiglottis  is  involved,  and 
when  the  ulceration  has  extended  to  the  pharynx.  In  instances  in  which  the 
epiglottis  is  in  great  part  destroyed,  with  each  attempt  to  take  food  there  are 
distressing  paroxysms  of  cough,  and  even  of  suffocation. 

With  the  laryngoscope  there  is  seen  early  in  the  disease  a  pallor  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  also  looks  thickened  and  infiltrated,  particularly 
that  covering  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  ulcers  are  very  characteristic. 
They  are  broad  and  shallow,  with  gray  bases  and  ill-defined  outlines.  The 
vocal  cords  are  infiltrated  and  thickened,  and  ulceration  is  very  common. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  difBeult,  as  it  is  usually  associated  with  well-marked 
pulmonary  disease.  In  case  of  doubt  the  secretion  from  the  base  of  an  ulcer 
should  be  examined  fpr  bacilli. 

Treatment. — The  voice  should  not  he  used.  In  the  early  stages  no  method 
of  treatment  is  more  eSectual.  Applications  of  lactic  acid  in  glycerine  and 
the  electro-cautery  are  the  best  local  measures.  The  insufBation,  three  times 
a  day,  of  a  powder  of  iodoform  with  morphia,  after  cleansing  the  ulcers  vrith 
a  spray,  relieves  the  pain  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Cocaine  {4-per-cent.  so- 
lution) applied  with  the  atomizer  will  often  enable  the  patient  to  swallow  his 
food  comfortably.  There  are,  however,  distressing  cases  of  extensive  laryngeal 
and  pharyngeal  ulceration  in  which  even  cocaine  loses  its  good  effects.  With 
loss  of  the  glottis  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  is  less  when  the  patient  hangs 
the  head  over  and  sucks  food  through  a  tube.  Heliotherapy  has  given  good 
results. 

YL    STPHILmO  LABTKOinS 

Syphilis  attacks  the  larynx  with  great  frequency.  It  may  be  congenital 
or  a  secondary  or  tertiary  manifestation  of  the  acquired  form, 

SymptomB. — ^In  secondary  syphilis  there  is  occasionally  erythema  of  the 
larynx,  which  may  go  on  to  definite  catarrh,  but  has  nothing  characteristic. 
The  process  may  proceed  to  the  formation  of  superficial  whitish  ulcers,  usually 
symmetrically  placed  on  the  cords  or  ventricular  bands.  Mucous  patches  and 
condylomata  are  rarely  seen.    The  symptoms  are  practically  those  of  slight  loss 
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of    voice    with    laryngeal    irritation,    as    in    the    simple    catarrhal    form. 

The  tertiary  laryngeal  lesions  are  numerous  and  serione.  True  gummata, 
vaiying  in  size  from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  a  small  nut,  ariee  in  the  aubmucoos 
tiBBue,  most  commonly  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis.  They  go  through  the( 
characteristic  changes  and  may  break  down,  producing  extensive  and  deep 
ulceration,  or — and  this  is  more  characteristic  of  eyphilitic  laryngitis — in  th«r 
healing  form  a  fibroiis  tissue  which  shrinks  and  produces  stenosis.  The  ulcera- 
tion may  involve  the  cartilage,  inducing  necrosis  and  exfoliation,  and  even 
hemorrhage  from  erosion  of  the  arteries.  (Edema  may  suddenly  prove  fatal. 
The  cicatrices  which  follow  the  sclerosis  of  the  gummata  or  the  healing  of  the 
ulcers  produce  great  deformity.  The  epiglottis  may  be  tied  down  to  the 
pharyngeal  wall  or  to  the  epiglottic  folds,  or  even  to  the  tongue;  and  erent- 
nally  a  stenosis  results,  which  may  necessitate  tracheotomy. 

The  laryngeal  symptoms  of  congenital  syphilis  have  the  usual  course  of 
these  lesions  and  appear  either  early,  within  the  first  five  or  six  months,  or 
after  puberty;  most  commonly  in  the  former  period.  The  gummatous  infil- 
tration leads  to  ulceration,  most  commonly  of  the  epiglottis  and  in  the  ven- 
tricles, and  the  process  may  extend  deeply  and  involve  the  cartilage.  Cica- 
tricial contraction  may  also  occur. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  larynx  is  rarely  difficult,  since  it  occora 
most  commonly  in  comiection  with  other  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  administration  of  anti-syphilitic  remedies  is  the  most 
important,  and  under  these  the  secondary  lesions  usually  subside  promptly. 
The  tertiary  laryngeal  manifestations  are  always  serious  and  difBcuIt  to  treat 
The  deep  ulceration  is  specially  hard  to  combat,  and  the  cicatrization  may 
neceesitate  tracheotomy  or  gradual  dilatation. 


C.   DISEASES  OF  THE  BRONCHI 

I.    ACUTE  TSAOHEO-BBONOHITIS 

Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  trachea  and  larger  bronchi  is  a  very 
common  disease,  rarely  serious  in  healthy  adults,  but  very  fatal  in  the  old  and 
in  the  young,  owing  to  associated  pulmonary  complications.  It  is  bilateral  and 
afFects  either  the  larger  and  medium  sized  tubes  or  the  smaller  bronchi,  in 
which  case  it  is  known  as  capillary  bronchitis.  We  shall  speak  only  of  the 
former,  as  the  latter  is  part  and  parcel  of  broncho-pneumonia. 

Etiology. — In  a  majority  of  cases  it  is  an  acute  infection  beginning  as  a 
simple  coryza  and  extending  to  the  air  passages.  It  is  very  contagious,  as 
noted  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  prevails  at  times  in  epidemic  form;  even 
apart  from  infiuenza  with  which  it  is  usually  associated.  It  prevails  in  the 
cold  changeable  months  of  the  year.  The  association  with  cold  is  indicated 
in  the  popular  expression  "cold  on  the  chest"  It  attacks  person  of  all  ages, 
but  more  particularly  the  young  and  the  old.  Some  individuals  have  a  special 
disposition  and  the  slightest  exposure  may  bring  on  an  attack. 

Acute  bronchitis  is  associated  with  many  infections,  notably  measles  and 
typhoid  fever.    It  is  present  also  in  asthma  and  whooping-cough.    The  snb- 
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jecta  of  spinal  coiTature  are  specially  liable  to  the  disease.  The  bronchitis  of 
nephritis,  gout,  and  heart-disease  is  usually  a  chronic  fonu.  Inhalation  of 
doat  is  a  contributing  factor  in  many  cases.  Irritating  gases  of  all  sorts  may 
canse  bronchitis.  Some  of  the  worst  types  ever  seen  have  followed  the  various 
gaees  used  in  the  recent  war.  £ther  inhalation  is  only  too  often  followed  by 
bronchitie.  There  is  a  spirocbEetal  form  which  may  be  acute  or  chronic.  The 
spirocheetes  are  found  in  the  sputum. 

Bacteriology. — The  pnenmococcus  is  responsible  for  many  cases  both  in 
young  and  old.  The  infection  may  follow  pneumonia,  and  bronchitis  may 
recnr  winter  after  winter,  with  the  sputum  showing  an  almost  pure  culture 
of  the  pneumococcus.  These  genns  may  persist  in  the  sputum  for  many  years, 
with  an  almost  daily  cough,  aggravated  in  the  winter.  The  influenza  bacillus 
is  very  common  and  may  be  found  alone  or  with  streptococci.  The  Micrococcus 
cattarhalia  is  present  in  a  number  of  the  ordinary  cases,  very  often  in  combi- 
nation with  other  organisms.  Less  frequently  the  staphylococci,  colon  bacillus, 
and  typhoid  bacilli  have  been  found.  It  is  not  possible  to  separate  clinical 
groups  of  bronchitis  to  correspond  with  the  chief  infective  agent  found  in  the 
sputom.  The  pneumococcus  carrier  appears  to  be  very  liable  to  recurring  at- 
tacks. The  infiuenza  bacillus  may  cause  more  prostration  and  there  is  a  greats 
tendency  to  chronicity  and  bronchiectasis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is 
reddened,  congested,  and  covered  with  mucus  and  muco-pus,  which  may  be 
seen  oozing  from  the  smaller  bronchi,  some  of  which  are  dilated.  The  finer 
changes  in  the  mucosa  consist  in  desquamation  of  the  ciliated  epithelium, 
swelling  aod  o^ema  of  the  submucosa,  and  iniiltration  of  the  tissue  with  leu- 
cocytes.   The  mucous  glands  are  much  swollen. 

Symptonu. — Oenbbau — The  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  "cold"  accompany 
the  onset;  the  coryza  extends  to  the  larynx,  producing  hoarseness,  and 
then  to  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  causing  cough.  A  chill  is  rare,  but  there  is 
a  sense  of  oppression,  with  heaviness  and  languor  and  pains  in  the  bones  and 
hack.  In  mild  cases  there  is  scarcely  any  fever,  but  in  severer  forms  the  range 
is  from  101"  to  103°  F.  The  bronchial  symptoms  set  in  with  a  feeling  of 
tightness  and  rawness  l>eneath  the  sternum  and  a  sensation  of  oppression  in 
the  chest.  The  cough  is  rough  at  first,  and  often  of  a  ringing  character.  It 
comes  on  in  paroxysms  which  rack  and  distress  the  patient  extremely.  The 
pain  may  be  very  intense  beneath  the  sternum  and  along  the  attachments  of 
the  diaphragm.  At  first  the  cough  is  dry  and  the  expectoration  scanty  and 
viscid,  bat  in  a  few  days  the  secretion  becomes  muco-purulent  and  abundant, 
and  finally  purulent.  With  the  loosening  of  the  cough  great  relief  is  ex- 
perienced. The  sputum  is  made  up  largely  of  pus-cells,  with  a  variable  num- 
ber of  the  large  round  alveolar  cells,  many  of  which  contain  carbon  grains, 
while  others  have  undergone  the  myelin  degeneration. 

Phtbical  Signs. — The  respiratory  movements  are  not  greatly  increased 
in  frequency  unless  the  fever  is  high.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which 
the  breathing  is  rapid  and  when  the  smaller  tubes  are  involved  there  is  dysp- 
ncea.  On  palpation  the  bronchial  fremitus  may  often  be  felt.  On  auscultation 
in  the  early  stage,  piping  sibilant  rSles  are  everywhere  to  be  heard.  They  are 
very  changeable,  and  appear  and  disappear  with  coughing.  With  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  bronchial  membranes  and  the  greater  abundance  of  the  secretion. 
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the  i^ee  change  and  become  muconB  and  bnbbling  in  qoality.  The  bronchi  of 
the  poeterioT  and  lower  parts  of  the  lungs  are  most  involved.  The  bases  of  the 
lunp  ehonld  be  examined  each  day,  particularly  in  children  and  the  aged. 

Coom. — This  depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  the  disease  arises.  ' 
In  healthy  adults,  by  the  end  of  a  week  the  fever  subsides  and  the  cough 
loosens.  In  another  week  or  ten  days  convalescence  is  fully  established.  In 
young  children  the  chief  risk  is  in  the  extension  of  the  process  downward. 
In  measles  and  whooping-cough  the  ordinary  bronchial  catarrh  is  very  apt  tc 
descend  to  the  finer  tubes,  which  become  dilated  and  plugged  with  muco-pus, 
inducing  areas  of  collapse,  and  finally  broacho-pneumonia.  This  extension  ia 
indicated  by  changes  in  the  physical  signs.  UBually  at  the  base  the  riles  are 
Bubcrepitant  and  numerous  and  there  may  be  areas  of  defective  resonance  and 
of  feeble  or  distant  tabular  breathing.  In  the  aged  and  debilitated  there  are 
similar  dangers  if  the  process  extends  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  tubes. 
In  old  age  the  bronchial  mucosa  is  less  capable  of  expelling  the  mucus,  which 
is  more  apt  to  sag  to  the  dependent  parts  and  induce  dilatation  of  the  tubes 
with  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  contiguous  air-celb. 

DiagnoaiB. — This  is  rarely  difficult.  Although  the  mode  of  onset  may  be 
brusque  and  perhaps  simulate  pneumonia,  yet  the  absence  of  dulnese  and  blow- 
ing breathing,  and  the  general  character  of  the  bronchial  inflammation,  render 
the  diagnosis  easy.  The  complication  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  indicated  by 
the  greater  severity  of  the  symptonia,  particularly  the  dyspnoea,  the  mors 
paroxysmal  and  insistent  cough,  the  changed  color,  and  the  physical  signs. 

treatment. — We  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  lessen  the  riaka  of  con- 
tagion. The  patient  should  sleep  alone,  the  sputum  should  be  carefully  col- 
lected and  disinfected,  and,  when  possible,  there  should  be  an  abundance  of 
sunlight  and  fresh  air.  In  mild  cases  household  measures  euf&ce.  The  hot 
foot-bath,  or  the  warm  bath,  a  drink  of  hot  lemonade,  and  a  mustard  plaster  on, 
the  chest  will  often  give  relief.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  should  be  in  hed : 
liquids  should  be  taken  freely.  For  the  dry,  racking  cough,  the  symptom  most 
complained  of  by  the  patient,  Dover's  powder  ia  r  useful  remedy.  It  is  a  popu- 
lar belief  that  quinine,  in  full  doses,  will  check  an  oncoming  cold  on  the  chest, 
but  this  is  doubtful.  It  is  a  common  custom  when  persons  feel  the  approach 
of  a  cold  to  take  a  Turkish  bath,  and  though  the  tightness  and  oppression  may 
be  relieved  by  it,  there  is  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  great  risk.  Hydrotherapy 
is  most  useful  in  the  form  of  compresses  to  the  thorax  or  a  wet  pack.  Relief 
is  obtained  from  the  unpleasant  sense  of  rawness  by  keeping  the  air  of  the 
room  saturated  with  moisture,  and  in  this  dry  stage  the  old-fashioned  mixture 
of  the  wines  of  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  with  liquor  ammonii  acetatis  and 
nitrous  ether  is  useful.  If  the  pulse  is  very  rapid,  tincture  of  aconite  may  be 
given,  particularly  in  the  case  of  children.  The  use  of  inhalations,  such  as  the 
compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  often  gives  relief.  For  the  cough,  when  dry  . 
and  irritating,  opium  should  be  freely  used  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder  or 
paregoric.  In  the  very  young  and  the  aged  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of 
opium,  particularly  if  the  secretions  are  free;  but  for  the  distressing,  irritative 
cough,  which  keeps  the  patient  awake,  opium  in  some  form  gives  the  only  relief. 
Heroin  is  often  helpful.  As  the  cough  loosens  and  the  expectoration  is  more 
abundant,  the  patient  becomes  more  comfortable.  In  this  stage  it  is  customary 
to  ply  him  with  expectorants  of  various  sorts.     Though  useful  occasionally, 
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they  should  not  be  given  as  a  routine.  Vaccine  treatment  is  very  tucertaiD, 
even  when  a  single  organism  has  been  recovered,  but  occasionally  prompt  aild 
satisfactory  results  are  seen,  both  in  prophylaxis  and  treatment. 

In  the  acute  bronchitis  of  children,  if  the  amount  of  secretion  is  large  and 
difficult  to  expectorate,  or  if  there  is  dyspnoea  and  the  color  begins  to  get 
dusky,  an  emetic  (a  tablespoonful  of  ipecac  wine)  should  be  given  at  once 
and  repeated  if  necessary. 


n.    OHBONIO  BRONOHinS 

Etitdoj^. — This  affection  may  follow  repeated  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis, 
but  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  chronic  lung  affections,  heart-disease, 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  gout,  and  renal  disease.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  aged 
and  in  males.  Climate  and  season  have  an  important  influence.  It  is  the 
caose  of  the  winter  cough  of  the  aged,  which  recurs  with  regularity  as  the 
weather  gets  cold  and  changeable.  Owing  to  the  more  uniform  heating  of  the 
houses,  it  is  much  less  common  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^The  bronchial  mucosa  presents  a  variety  of  changes, 
depending  somewhat  upon  the  disease  with  which  chronic  bronchitis  is  as- 
sociated. In  some  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  very  thin,  so  that  the  longi- 
tudinal bands  of  elastic  tissue  stand  out  prominently.  The  tubes  are  dilated, 
the  muscular  and  glandular  tissnes  atrophied,  and  the  epithelium  is  in  great 
part  shed.  In  other  instances  the  mucosa  is  thickened  and  infiltrated.  There 
may  be  ulceration,  particularly  of  the  mucous  follicles.  Bronchial  dilatations 
are  not  uncommon  and  emphysema  is  a  constant  accompaniment. 

SymptonuL — In  the  form  met  with  in  old  men,  associated  with  emphysema, 
gout,  or  heart-disease,  the  chief  symptoms  are  as  follows:  Shortness  of  breath, 
which  may  not  be  noticeable  except  on  exertion.  The  patients  "puff  and  blow" 
on  going  up  hill  or  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  This  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
chronic  bronchitis  itself  as  to  associated  emphysema  or  even  to  cardiac  weak- 
neea.  They  complain  of  no  pain.  The  cough  is  variable,  changing  with  the 
weather  and  with  the  season.  During  the  summer  they  may  remain  free,  but 
each  succeeding  winter  the  cough  comes  on  with  severity  and  persists.  There 
may  be  only  a  spell  in  the  morning,  or  the  chief  distress  is  at  night.  The 
sputum  in  chronic  bronchitis  is  very  variable.  In  cases  of  the  so-called  dry 
catarrh  there  is  no  expectoration.  Usually,  however,  it  ia  abundant,  muco- 
purulent, or  distinctly  purulent  in  character.  There  are  instances  in  which 
the  patient  for  years  coughs  up  a  thin  fluid  sputum.  There  is  rarely  fever. 
The  general  health  may  be  good  and  the  disease  may  present  no  serious  fea- 
tures apart  from  the  liability  to  induce  emphysema  and  bronchiectasis.  In 
many  cases  it  is  an  incurable  affection.  Patients  improve  and  the  cough  dis- 
appears in  tiie  summer  time  only  to  return  during  the  winter  months. 

Phtbioal  Signs. — The  chest  is  usually  distended,  the  movements  are 
limited,  and  the  condition  is  often  that  which  we  see  in  emphysema.  The 
percuaeion  note  ia  dear  or  hyperresonant  On  auscultation,  expiration  is  pro- 
longed and  wheezy,  and  rhonehi  of  various  sorts  are  heard — some  high-pitched 
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and  piping)  others  deep-toned  and  aooring.  Crepitant  liles  are  oommos  at 
the  bases. 

In  children  apart  from  chronic  disease  of  the  lungs,  chronic  bronchitis  with 
cough,  chieflj  nocturnal,  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  enlarged  tonsils  and 
adenoids.  The  child,  a  mouth  breather,  with  the  characteristic  fades  and  chest, 
is  often  thin  and  underdeveloped,  with  an  evening  temperature  of  99.5°.  Dif- 
fuse raies  are  present  at  the  apices,  or,  more  commonly,  the  bases.  The  cough, 
the  fever  and  the  chest  condition  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis. 

Cliuioal  Tarieties. — The  de^ription  just  given  is  of  the  ordinary  chronic 
bronchitis  which  occurs  in  connection  with  emphysema  and  heart-disease  and 
in  many  elderly  men.  There  are  certain  forms  which  merit  special  descrip- 
tion: (a)  There  is  a  form  in  women  which  comes  on  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty  and  may  continue  indefinitely  without  serious  impairment 
of  the  health.  In  some  cases  it  follows  influenza,  and  there  may  be  slight 
bronchiectasis. 

(b)  Bbonohobbh<ea. — Excessive  bronchial  secretion  is  met  with  under 
several  conditions.  It  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  profuse  expectoration  of 
bronchiectasis.  The  secretion  may  be  very  liquid  and  watery — bronchorrhceci 
serosa — and  in  extraordinary  amount.  More  commonly,  it  is  purulent  though 
thin,  and  with  greenish  or  yellow-green  masses.  It  may  be  thick  and  uniform. 
This  profuse  bronchial  secretion  is  usually  a  manifestation  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis, and  may  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  tubes  and  ultimately  to  fetid  bron- 
chitis. In  the  young  the  condition  may  persist  for  years  without  impairment 
of  health  and  without  apparently  damaging  the  lungs. 

(c)  PcTEiD  Bronchitis. — Fetid  expectoration  is  met  with  in  connectioD 
with  bronchiectasis,  gangrene,  abscess,  or  with  decomposition  of  secretions 
within  tuberculous  cavities  and  in  an  empyema  which  has  perforated  the  lung. 
There  are  instances  in  which,  apart  from  any  of  these  states,  the  expectora- 
tion has  a  fetid  character.  The  sputum  is  abundant,  usually  thin,  grayish- 
white  in  color,  and  separates  into  an  upper  fluid  layer  capped  with  frothy 
mucus  and  a  thick  sediment  in  which  may  sometimes  be  found  dirty  yellow 
masses  the  size  of  peas  or  beans — the  so-called  Dittrich's  plugs.  The  affection 
is  very  rare  apart  from  the  above-mentioned  conditions.  In  severe  cases  it 
leads  to  changes  in  the  bronchial  walls,  pneumonia,  and  often  to  abscess  or 
gangrene.    Metastatic  brain  abscess  has  followed  in  a  number  of  cases. 

(d)  Dkt  Catabbh. — The  catarrhe  sec  of  Laennec,  a  not  uncommon  form, 
is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  coughing  of  great  intensity,  with  little  or  no 
expectoration.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  elderly  persons  with  emphysema, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  all  varieties  of  bronchitis. 

The  bronchitis  with  an  unusual  number  of  eosinophiles  in  the  sputum  is 
really  a  form  of  asthma. 

Treatment. — Removal  to  a  southern  latitude  may  prevent  the  onset.  In 
England  the  milder  climate  of  Falmouth,  Torquay,  and  Bournemouth  is  suit- 
able for  those  who  cannot  go  elsewhere.  Egypt,  southern  France,  southern 
California,  and  Florida  furnish  winter  climates  in  which  the  subjects  of 
chronic  bronchitis  live  with  the  greatest  comfort.  With  care  chronic  bron- 
chitis may  prove  to  be  the  slight  ailment  that,  as  OHver  Wendell  Hoboea 
remarked,  promotes  longevity. 

The  first  endeavor  is  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  there  are  constitu- 
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tional  or  local  affections  with  which  it  is  associated.  In  many  instances  the 
nrine  ia  found  to  be  highly  acid,  perhaps  slightly  albiuniDoas,  and  the  arteries 
are  stiff.  In  the  form  associated  vith  this  condition,  sometimes  called  gouty 
bronchitis,  the  attacks  seem  related  to  the  defective  renal  elimination,  and  to 
this  condition  the  treatment  should  be  first  directed.  In  other  instances  tiiere 
are  heart-disease  and  emphysema.  In  the  form  occnrring  in  the  old  prophy- 
laxis is  most  important.  There  is  no  doubt  that  with  prudence  even  in  the 
most  changeable  winter  weather  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  onset  of 
chronic  bronchitis.  Woollen  undergarinents  should  be  used  and  especial  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  spring  months  not  to  change  them  for  lighter  ones 
before  the  warm  weather  is  established.  The  use  of  autogenous  vaccines  as  a 
preventive  is  sometimes  successful  and  is  worthy  of  trial.  A  careful  bacterio- 
logical study  of  the  sputum  should  be  made  and  the  causal  organism  or  or- 
gamsnis  identified. 

Cure  is  seldom  effected  by  medicinal  remedies.  There  are  instances  in 
which  iodide  of  potassium  acts  with  remarkable  benefit,  and  it  should  always 
be  given  a  trial  in  cases  of  paroxysmal  bronchitis  of  obscure  origin.  For  the 
morning  congh,  bicarbonate  of  sodium  (gr,  zv,  1  gm.),  chloride  of  sodium 
(gr.  T,  0.3  gm.),  spirit  of  chloroform  (tti  t,  0.3  c.  c.)  in  anise  water  and 
taken  with  an  equal  amount  of  warm  water  will  be  found  useful  (Fowler). 
When  there  is  much  sense  of  tightness  and  fullness  of  the  chest,  the  portable 
Turkish  bath  may  be  tried.  When  the  secretion  is  excessive  atropine  is  some- 
times useful.  When  the  heart  is  feeble,  the  combination  of  digitalis  and 
strychnia  is  very  beneficial.  Turpentine,  the  old-fashioned  remedy  bo  warmly 
recommended  by  the  Dublin  physicians,  has  in  many  quarters  fallen  unde- 
servedly into  disuse.  Preparations  of  tar,  creosote,  and  terebene  are  sometimes 
useful.  Of  other  balsamic  remedies,  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  and 
the  balsam  of  Peru  or  tolu  may  be  used.  Inhalations  of  eucalyptus  and  of  the 
spray  of  ipecacuanha  wine  are  often  useful.  If  fetor  be  present,  carbolic  acid 
in  the  form  of  spray  (1  per  cent,  solution)  will  lessen  the  odor,  or  thymol 
(1  to  1,000),  but  the  intratracheal  medication  is  the  most  efQcient.  After  the 
larynx  is  anKsthetized  with  a  4  per  cent,  cocaine  solution,  inject  with  a  suit- 
able syringe  about  two  drams  (8  c.  c.)  of  olive  oil,  with  gr.  %  {0.032  gm.)  of 
iodoform,  and  gr.  i^  (0.008  gm.)  of  morphia  if  there  is  irritating  cough.  For 
urgent  dyspnoea  with  cj'anosis,  venesection  gives  most  relief.  In  the  form  in 
children  associated  with  adenoids,  complete  removal,  followed  by  respiratory 
exercises,  is  indicated. 

m.    BRONCHIECTASIS 

Etiology. — Dilatation  follows  various  affections  of  the  bronchi  themselves, 
of  the  lungs,  and  of  the  pleura.  The  condition  may  be  unsuspected  clinically 
and  is  much  more  common  than  indicated  in  the  literature.  Either  the  cases 
are  now  more  often  recognized  or  the  disease  has  become  more  frequent.  It  oc- 
curs in  from  2  to  4  per  cent,  of  the  post  mortema  in  general  hospitals.  A 
majority  of  the  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40  years.  Males  are 
more  oft«n  affected.    Following  Fowler's  classification,  the  causes  are : 

A.  Intbtnsio,  acting  directly  through  the  bronchi. 

1.  Bnmchitia. — Chronic  cough  is  a  common  antecedent,  and  the  dilatation 
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Ib  a  mechanical  effect  of  conatant  forced  eipiration  acting  on  bronchial  wsUb 
weakened  by  diseaBe.  There  are  three  groups:  (a)  the  remarkable  form  of 
generalized  dilatation  of  the  smaller  bronchi  seen  in  children  a(t«r  the  infec- 
tions, particularly  meaalee,  described  by  Sharkey,  Carr  and  others,  {b)  Fol- 
lowing an  infective  bronchitis,  pneumococcal  or  inflaaizal,  the  cou^  per- 
sists and  gradually  the  signs  of  diffuse  bronchiectasis  appear  with  fetid  spu- 
tum. Such  cases  are  not  ea^  to  differentiate  from,  some  indeed  are,  fetid 
bronchitis,  (c)  The  bronchitis  following  prolonged  exposure  to  dust,  as  in 
tninerB  and  potters,  is  very  often  associated  with  bronchiectasis. 

Z.  Stenosis  of  a  bronchus,  either  by  compression  from  without  by  a  tumor 
or  anenrism,  a  growth  in  the  wall  as  in  syphilis,  or  a  foreign  body  within.  The 
last  is  an  important  cause.  As  a  result  of  the  narrowing  the  secretions  ac- 
cumulate, the  walls  are  weakened  and  dilatation  follows. 

B.  ExTBiNBic  Causes  associated  with  changes  in  the  lung  tissue  or  pleura. 
(a)  Fibrosis  of  the  lung  from  whatever  cause,  syphilis,  chronic  pneumonia, 
anthracosis,  and  chronic  fibroid  pleurisy,  {b)  Acute  broncho-pneumonia.  It 
is- rare  after  delayed  resolution  in  lobar  pneumonia  but  it  may  occur  with 
broncho-pneumonia.  In  a  patient  dead  six  weeks  from  the  onset  there  were 
areas  of  broncho-pneumonia,  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  of  both  lower  lobes, 
several  spots  of  gangrene,  and  secondary  abscess  of  the  brain,  (c)  Compres- 
sion of  the  lung.  The  tubes  are  rarely  found  dilated  in  the  esti«me  com- 
pressed form  of  chronic  empyema.  Local  compression  by  tumor  or  aneurism 
may  be  a  cause  without  stenosis  of  the  bronchus.  The  atelectatic  bronchiectasis 
occurs  in  an  area  of  lung  which  has  not  developed  or  not  expanded  after  birth. 
The  bronchial  walls  show  an  overgrowth  of  cartilage,  {d)  Tuberculosis.  It 
is  rare  to  dissect  a  lung  in  the  chronic  ulcerative  form  without  finding  some- 
where a  dilated  bronchus.  The  more  chronic  the  disease  and  the  greater  the 
fibrosis  the  more  widespread  the  dilatation,  and  most  often  in  the  upper  lobes. 

C.  CoNOENiTAL. — This  rare  form,  described  by  Grawitz,  occurs  as  a  univer- 
sal saccular  distention  of  the  bronchi,  usually  of  one  lung;  or  it  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  bronchi  of  the  third  and  fourth  order  in  local  areas  of  atelectasis. 

HOTbid  Anatomy. — Two  chief  forms  are  recognized — the  cylindrical  and 
the  saccular — which  may  exist  together  in  the  same  lung.  The  condition  may 
be  general  or  partial.  Universal  bronchiectasis  is  usually  unilateral,  occurs 
in  rare  congenital  cases  and  is  occasionally  seen  as  a  sequence  of  interstitial 
pneumonia.  The  entire  bronchial  tree  is  represented  by  a  series  of  sacculi 
opening  one  into  the  other.  The  walls  are  smooth  and  possibly  without  ul- 
ceration or  erosion  except  in  the  dependent  parts.  The  lining  membrane  of 
the  saceuli  is  usually  smooth  and  gliste:iing.  The  dilatations  may  form  large 
cysts  immediately  beneath  the  pleura.  Intervening  between  the  saceuli  is  a 
dense  cirrhotic  lung  tissue.  The  partial  dilatations — the  saccular  and  cylin- 
drical— are  common  in  chronic  tuberculosis,  particularly  at  the  apex,  in  chronic 
pleurit^  at  the  base,  and  in  emphysema.  Here  the  dilatation  is  more  com- 
monly cylindrical,  sometimes  fusiform.  The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is 
much  involved  and  sometimes  there  is  a  narrowing  of  the  lumen.  Occasionally 
one  meets  with  a  single  saccular  bronchiectasis  in  connection  with  chronic 
bronchitis  or  emphysema.  Some  of  these  look  like  simple  cysts,  with  smooth 
walls,  without  fluid  contents.  Bronchiolectasis  as  an  acute  condition  may  fol- 
low the  infectious  diseases. 
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Symptoms. — ^There  are  acute  cases,  usually  the  broQchiolectasiB  of  chil- 
dren; but  a  case  of  the  broDcho-pneumonic  form  died  in  six  weeks  from  the 
onset.  In  the  limited  dilatations  of  tuberculosis,  emphysema,  and  chronic 
bronchitis  the  symptoms  are  in  great  part  those  of  the  original  disease,  and 
often  the  condition  is  not  suspected  during  life. 

Id  extensive  saccular  bronckiectaaa  the  cbaiaeters  of  the  cough  and  expec- 
toration are  distinctive.  The  patient  will  paes  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
without  any  cough  and  then  in  a  severe  paroxygm  will  bring  up  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sputum.  Of  23  cases  the  amount  for  twenty-four  hours  was  in  2  less 
than  100  c  c,  in  11  from  100-300  c.  c,  in  8  almost  500  c.  c,  in  7  over  600 
c.  c.  In  one  case  with  over  one  litre  per  day  the  cavities  found  were  very 
small.  Sometimes  change  of  position  will  bring  on  a  violent  attack,  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  secretion  flows  from  the  dilatation  to  a  normal 
tube.  The  daily  spell  of  coughing  is  usually  in  the  morning.  The  expectora- 
tion is  in  many  instances  very  characteristic,  grayish  or  grayish  brown  in 
color,  fluid,  purulent,  vrith  a  peculiar  acid,  sometimes  fetid,  odor.  Placed  in  a 
conical  glass,  it  separates  into  a  thick  granular  layer  below  and  a  thin  mucoid 
intervening  layer  above,  which  is  capped  by  a  brownish  froth.  Microscopically 
it  consists  of  pus-corpuscles,  often  large  crystals  of  fatty  acids,  which  are  some- 
times in  enormous  numbers  over  the  field  and  arranged  in  bunches.  Heema- 
toidin  crystals  are  sometimes  present.  Elastic  fibres  are  seldom  found  except 
when  there  is  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  walls.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  not  pres- 
ent. In  some  cases  the  expectoration  is  very  fetid.  Nummular  expectoration, 
such  as  comes  from  tuberculous  cavities,  is  not  common.  Hemorrhage  oc- 
curred in  14  out  of  35  cases  analyzed  by  Fowler,  in  17  of  our  24  cases,  slight 
in  8,  and  extreme  in  3.  Arthritis  may  occur,  and  it  is  one  of  the  conditions 
with  which  the  pulmonary  osteo-arthropathy  is  commonly  associated.  Club- 
bing of  the  fingers  and  toes  is  common.  There  is  a  remarkable  association  of 
bronchiectasis  with  abscess  of  the  brain.  Among  13,700  autopsies  at  the  Lon- 
don Hospital  and  the  Brompton  Hospital  there  were  19  instances  of  cerebral 
abscess  with  pulmonary  disease,  usually  bronchiectasis  (Schorstein). 

Physical  Signs. — The  associated  conditions  are  so  various  that  the  eigne 
vary  greatly.  In  deep-seated  cases  there  may  be  no  signs.  The  co-existence 
of  tuberculosis,  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema  or  fibrosis  gives  a  complicated 
picture.  The  signs  on  inspection,  palpation  and  percussion  are  influenced  by 
these  factors.  Dilatations  near  the  surface  yield  a  tympanitic  note.  In  sac- 
cular bronchiectasis  the  signs  vary  as  the  cavity  is  empty  or  filled  with  secre- 
tion. On  auscultation  the  breath  sounds  depend  on  associated  changes  unless 
the  bronchiectasis  is  superficial,  when  caverhous  breathing  may  be  heard. 
Many  varieties  of  riLles  are  heard.  In  diffuse  early  cases  they,  may  have  a 
very  intense  crackling  quality  which  is  sometimes  suggestive  of  dilatation. 

Diagnosii. — In  the  extensive  sacculated  forms,  unilateral  and  associated 
with  interstitial  pneumonia  or  chronic  pleurisy,  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  There 
is  contraction  of  the  side,  which  in  some  instances  is  not  at  all  extreme.  The 
cavernous  signs  may  be  chiefly  at  the  base  and  may  vary  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  cavity,  whether  full  or  empty.  There  may  be  the  most  exquisite 
amphoric  phenomena  and  loud  resonant  r&les.  The  condition  persists  for 
years  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  tolerably  active  life.  The  patients  fre- 
quently show  signs  of  marked  embarrassment  of  the  circulation  with  dyspnma 
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and  cyanosis  on  ezertion.  A  condition  very  difBcnlt  to  disHngnish  from 
broDchiectasiB  is  a  ]iniit«d  pleural  cavity  commnnicating  with  a  bronchns. 
The  X-ray  examination  is  of  value  io  localizing  the  area  of  the  lung  in 
which  the  tubes  are  chiefly  involved.  The  intensity  of  the  shadow  in  plates 
taken  before  and  after  evacuation  may  be  very  suggestive. 

The  disease  is  often  regarded  as  ItAerculoMs,  which  may  co-exist,  but  proper 
sputum  examination  should  prevent  this.  The  acutenesa  of  abscess  of  the 
lung  and  the  character  of  the  sputum  are  usually  distinctive.  From  chronic 
bronchitis  the  diagnosis  is  difficult  but  the  sputum  and  clubbing  of  the  fin- 
gers are  aids. 

Treatmeat. — Medical  treatment  is  not  satisfactory,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  heal  the  cavities.  Postural  treatment  is  important,  and  the  most  favorable 
position  should  be  studied  for  each  patient  Sleeping  with  the  head  low  fa- 
vors "drainage."  The  reduction  of  the  fluid  intake  to  a  minimum  is  sometimes 
useful.  Intratracheal  injections  have  been  recommended;  with  a  suitable 
syringe  a  dram  may  be  injected  twice  a  day  of  the  following  solution :  Menthol 
10  parts,  guaiacol  S  parts,  olive  oil  88  parts.  Or  better  still  when  the  odor  is 
very  offensive  iodoform  in  olive  oil.  The  creosote  vapor  bath  may  be  given 
in  a  small  room.  The  patienf  e  eyes  must  be  protected  with  well-fitting  goggles, 
and  the  nostrils  stuffed  with  cotton-wool.  Twenty  to  thir^  drops  of  creosote 
are  poured  upon  water  in  a  saucer  and  vaporized  by  placing  the  sauc^  over  a 
spirit  lamp.  At  first  the  vapor  is  very  irritating  and  disagreeable,  but  the  pa- 
tient gets  used  to  it.  This  should  be  done  at  first  every  other  day  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  gradually  increased  to  an  hour  daily.  This  should  be  continued 
for  three  months  and  is  a  most  satisfactory  method. 

Surgical  treatment. — Collapse  of  the  affected  lung  by  nitrogen  displace- 
ment has  been  tried.  Drainage  of  the  cavities  in  the  lower  lohe  and  subperios- 
teal resection  of  three  or  four  ribs  with  the  application  of  a  compression  pad 
have  given  good  results.  The  bronchiectatic  lobe  has  been  resected,  Sauer- 
bnich  in  seven  cases  ligated  the  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  going  to  the 
affected  lobe,  which  is  followed  by  cicatrization.  Morriston  Davies  advises 
section  of  the  phrenic  nerves  in*  the  neck,  causing  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm, 
when  bronchiectasis  begins  to  develop  in  interstitLal  pneumonia. 


XV.  HAY  FEVER  AND  BBONOHIAL  ASTHMA 

Definition. — A  reaction  of  an  anaphylactic  nature  in  sensitized  persons,  in 
others  possibly  a  reflex  neurosis,  characterized  by  swelling  of  the  nasal  or 
respiratory  mucous  membrane,  increased  secretion,  and,  in  asthma,  spasm  of 
the  bronchial  muscles  with  dyspnoea,  chiefly  expiratory.  There  are  no  essen- 
tial differences  between  hay  fever  and  asthma ;  in  the  one  the  nasal  portion  of 
the  respiratory  tract  is  affected,  in  the  other  the  bronchial,  in  many  instances 
both. 

Etiology. — The  word  "Asthma,"  which  means  a  panting,  was  used  by  the 
older  writers  as  we  use  the  term  dyspnoea.  We  still  speak  of  "cardiac  and 
renal  asthma,"  but  the  term  should  be  restricted  to  the  independent  disease, 
first  aeparated  in  the  17th  century  by  Van  Helmont  and  by  Willie.  The  latter 
speaks  of  the  "tyranny  and  cruelty"  of  the  disease,  and  suspected  the  cause  to 
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latk  in  the  "Muscular  coats  of  the  pneumonic  vessels,"  meaning  the  bronchi. 
Floyer  (1698),  who  gives  a  good  account  of  his  own  case  in  his  "Treatise  of 
the  Asthma,"  held  the  same  views.  With  the  introduction  of  accurate  methods 
of  diagnosis  by  Laennec  the  independent  disease  was  separated  from  a  host 
of  maladies  with  dyspnoea  as  a  prominent  symptom. 

Our  modem  conception  of  hay  fever  dates  from  the  description  by  Bostock 
in  1819  and  1828  of  the  summar  catarrh — Catarrhus  estivus.  He  recognized 
the  periodicity,  the  disturbance  of  respiration  as  sometimes  the  only  feature, 
and  the  association  with  the  "effluvium  from  new  hay."  Elliotson  (1831) 
first  suggested  that  it  was  caused  by  the  "effluvia  of  the  grass  and  probably  the 
pollen."  Morrill  Wyman  (1854)  separated  the  spring  and  autumn  forms  of 
hay  fever.  Blackley  (1873)  demonstrated  that  "pollen  possesses  the  power  of 
producing  hay  fever  both  in  its  asthmatic  and  catarrhal  forms,"  and,  as  early 
as  1865,  showed  that  skin  reactions  were  present  in  sensitive  persons.  Then 
came  many  observations  on  the  relation  of  nasal  conditions  to  asthma  and  hay 
fever.  Dunbar  applied  modem  methods  to  the  study  of  the  pollen  problem, 
separated  the  toxins,  studied  their  reactions,  cutaneous  and  serological,  and 
introduced  a  specific  therapy. 

Finally  Meltzer  and  his  pupils  Auer  and  Lewis  (1910)  brought  the  disease 
into  the  category  of  anaphylactic  phenomena.  Following  an  injection  of  nor- 
mal hoi;^e  serum  a  guinea-pig  has  no  read:ion,  but  ten  days  later  if  a  second 
dose  be  given  the  animal  will  be  found  to  have  been  "sensitized"  by  the  first 
dose,  and,  in  consequence,  has  alarming  symptoms — sneezing,  dyspnoea  at  first, 
and  the  more  laboured  breathing  and  choreic  convulsions.  Anatomically  the 
lungs  are  voluminous,  do  not  collapse,  and  the  bronchi  show  marked  conges- 
tion of  the  mucosa.  An  asthmatic  subject,  sensitive,  say,  to  eggs,  if  injected 
with  a  small  amount  of  egg  albumen  will  have  an  attack  with  difficulty  in 
expiring,  not  inspiring.  The  lungs  become  distended  and,  as  seen  with  the 
fluoroscope,  the  diaphragm  does  not  move.  The  alveolar  air  has  a  low  carbon 
dioxide  content.  An  injection  of  epinephrin  relieves  the  condition;  just  as,  if 
given  in  time,  it  will  remove  the  anaphylactic  symptoms  in  the  guinea-pig.  The 
only  possible  explanation  of  the  pulmonary  features  is  that  the  air  is  imprisoned 
in  the  alveoli  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscles;  there  is 
marked  over-distention  of  the  lungs,  great  difficulty  in  inspiration  and  still 
greater  difficulty  in  expiration.  The  prompt  relief  by  atropine  and  epinephrin 
supports  this  view  of  bronchial  spasm.  With  it  there  is  in  both  forms  marked 
swelling  with  increased  secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane.  The  subjects 
of  hay  fever  and  of  asthma  are  sensitized  to  various  "asthmogenic"  agents, 
usually  proteins,  which  may  be  inhaled,  injected,  or  autogenous,  the  result  of 
bacterial  or  other  activity.  The  effect  of  pollen  on  the  mucous  membrane  is 
direct  by  irritation  and  indirect  by  absorption  of  the  protein.  Sensitive  in- 
dividuals give  skin  reactions  to  the  agents  causing  the  asthma.  In  children 
sensitive  to  eggs,  even  the  rubbing  of  egg  albumen  on  the  thoroughly  cleansed 
skin  may  cause  an  urticaria  (Talbot).  Longcope  and  Backemann  demonstrated 
the  presence  of  antibodies  after  artificial  sensitization. 

Walker's  study  of  400  cases  of  asthma  gives  the  following  results: — 191 
patients  were  sensitive  to  some  protein  by  skin  tests,  animal  hair  protein  in 
78,  food  proteins  in  68,  pollen  protein  in  9^,  and  bacterial  proteins  in  33. 
Many  of  the  patients  were  sensitive  to  more  than  one  protein  (multiple  senst- 
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tization).  The  same  patient  ma;  be  sensitive  to  plant,  animal  and  bacterial 
proteinB.  Practically  the  majority  of  patients  with  bronchial  asthma  are  eensi- 
tive  to  pollens,  horse  dandruff,  staphylococci,  cat  hair  and  a  few  common  foods 
as  wheat,  eggs  and  meat.  In  the  nonsensitive  group  the  diseaae  appears  later, 
after  the  fortieth  year,  and  many  of  them  have  chronic  bronchitis  and  cardio- 
renal  changes.    "As  the  age  of  onset  increases  the  frequency  of  aenaitizatioD 


We  may  gronp  the  exciting  agents  into : — 

1.  Inspieatoby. — Vegetable,  the  pollens  of  various  grasseB  and  flowos. 
Animal,  the  emanations  from  horses,  cats,  birds  and  other  substance  contained 
in  dust. 

2.  iNaBSTED. — A  host  of  vegetable  and  animal  proteins,  various  grasses, 
wheat,  oats ;  leguminous  foods,  peas,  beans  and  lentils ;  fruits  and  nuts.  Uanj 
animal  substances,  meat,  milk  and  eggs,  oysters,  lobsters  and  crabs. 

3.  Metabolic. — Abnormal  products  of  primary  digestion  in  stomach  or 
bowels;  faulty  transmutation  in  the  liver;  lack  of  quantity  or  quality  in  the 
internal  secretions;  imperfect  assimilation  in  the  tissues  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  many  of  the  obscure  cases  which  do  not  react  to  the  ordinary  animal 
and  vegetable  products. 

4.  Bactebial. — The  studies  of  Qoodale  and  others  have  shown  that  many 
asthmatic  and  hay  fever  patients  are  sensitized  to  the  staphylococcos  and  vari< 
ova  organisms,  reacting  to  one  or  another.  The  exciting  cause  may  «ist  in 
the  air  passages  themselves.  It  is  difficult  in  any  other  way  to  explain  severe 
asthma  following  whooping  cough  in  a  woman  who  never  had  attacks  pre- 
viously. 

The  causes  under  3  and  4  demand  careful  study,  as  in  Walker's  list  45  per 
cent,  of  150  patients  did  not  react  to  the  ordinary  animal  and  vegetable  pro- 
teins. 

The  disease  may  "run"  in  families.  Transmission  of  hypersensitiveness  to 
certain  substances  has  long  been  recognized,  and  the  females  of  animals  sensi- 
tized to  a  foreign  protein,  such  as  horse  serum,  transmit  the  susceptibility  to 
this  protein  to  their  offspring.  An  extraordinary  variety  of  circumstances  may 
induce  the  paroxysms,  among  which  local  conditions  of  atmosphere  are  most 
important.  A  person  may  b«  free  in  the  city  and  invariably  suffer  from  an 
attack  in  the  country  or  in  one  place.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  indiridnal 
becomes  espoeed  to  the  special  agent  to  which  he  is  sensitized.  Sleeping  on 
8  horsehair  mattress  or  on  a  feather  pillow  may  cause  attacks  in  persons  sus- 
ceptible to  these  substances.  There  are  children  naturally  sensitized  to  extra- 
ordinarily minute  quantities  of  egg  or  meat. 

The  Bubjects  of  asthma,  particularly  of  horse  asthma,  are  liable  to  serious 
attacks  of  serum  sickness  after  the  administration  of  antitoxin.  The  symp- 
toms are  identical  with  anaphylactic  shock  in  animals.  The  site  of  the  injec- 
tion becomes  red  and  swollen,  there  is  irritation  of  the  skin,  often  with  urticaria, 
sudden  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  great  cardiac  weakness,  and  death  may  follow  within 
a  few  minutes.  Of  28  cases  collected  by  Gillette  (quoted  by  Lord)  death  fol- 
lowed in  fifteen.  Inquiry  should  always  be  made  as  to  previous  asthma  before 
giving  either  prophykctic  or  curative  doses  of  antitoxin. 

Aathma  aa  a  Beflex  Neorais. — Prior  to  the  recent  studies  the  disease  was 
regarded  as  following  irritation  in  various  localities,  nose,  stomach  and  bowels^ 
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etc.,  and  the  subjects  were  regarded  as  neurotic.  Emotional  disturbances  as 
fright,  apprehension,  the  smelling  of  an  artificial  rose  in  a  person  the  subject 
of  "rose"  cold,  may  cause  attacks,  and  it  is  difficult  to  bring  such  cases  into  the 
anaphylactic  category.  The  prompt  and  permanent  relief  which  sometimes 
follows  removal  of  irritation,  e.  g.  a  polypus  of  the  nose,  supports  the  view  that 
this  factor  may  prevail  in  the  group  of  asthmatics  not  sensitive  to  animal  or 
vegetable  proteins.  There  is  a  morbid  sensitiveness  of  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane in  many  patients  with  hay  fever. 

Pathology. — ^We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  morbid  anaiomy  of  true  asthma. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  lesions  are  those  of  chronic  bronchitis  and 
emphysema. 

Symptoma. — Bostock's  account  of  his  attacks  of  hay  fever  (1819)  may  be 
abstracted.  "A  sensation  of  heat  and  fulness  is  experienced  in  the  eyes  witfi 
redness  and  a  discharge  of  tears.  There  is  much  smarting  and  itching,  the 
eyes  become  inflamed  and  discharge  copiously.  This  state  of  the  eyes  recurs  in 
paroxysms  in  June  and  July.  There  follow  fulness  in  the  head,  particularly 
the  fore  part,  irritation  of  the  nose  causing  sneezing  which  may  occur  in  fits 
of  extreme  violence.  There  is  tightness  in  the  chest,  with  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing and  a  feeling  of  want  of  air.  The  voice  may  be  husky  and  to  these  symp- 
toms may  be  added  languor,  loss  of  appetite,  incapacity  for  exertion,  restless 
nights  often  with  profuse  perspiration."  In  his  second  paper  (1828)  Bostock 
recognized  that  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the  fauces  and  the  lungs  may  be  involved  in 
varying  degrees. 

The  asthma  fit  is  thus  described  by  Floyer  (1698).  "At  first  waking  about 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  night  the  fit  begins,  the  breath  is  very  slow,  but  after 
a  little  time  more  strait,  the  diaphragm  seems  stiff  and  tied  and  is  with  dif- 
ficulty moved  downwards,  but  for  enlarging  the  breast  in  inspiration  the  in- 
tercostal muscles,  which  serve  for  the  raising  of  the  ribs  and  the  scapular 
muscles  all  join  their  force,  and  strain  themselves  for  the  enlarging  of  the 
cavity  of  the  breast.  He  has  to  rise  out  of  ^is  bed  and  sit  erect  that  the  vreight 
of  the  viscera  may  pull  down  the  diaphragm.  The  muscles  which  serve  for 
expiration  cannot  easily  perform  the  contraction  of  the  thorax,  being  hindered 
by  thfe  stiffness  and  inflation  of  the  membranes.  The  expiration  is  slow,  lei- 
surely and  wheezing,  and  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi  and  the  vesiculffi  of 
the  lungs  are  contracted,  and  that  produces  the  wheezing  noise  which  is  best 
heard  in  expiration."    There  is  not  much  to  add  to  this  description. 

The  attack  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  When  severe 
there  are  signs  of  defective  aeration,  cyanosis,  with  sweating,  feeble  pulse  and 
cold  extremities.  Coughing  is  difficult,  very  tight  and  dry  at  first,  and  then 
more  violent,  with  the  expectoration  of  the  distinctive  sputum. 

Physical  Signs. — The  chest  looks  full  and  fixed,  and  in  spite  of  the  active 
muscular  efforts  there  ia  very  little  expansion.  The  breathing  is  costal,  the 
diaphragm  ia  low  and  the  movement  much  restricted.  Inspiration  is  short, 
expiration  much  prolonged,  labored  and  accompanied  by  wheezing  rales. 
Percussion  may  be  hyperresonant — Bienner's  'Twx  tone" — the  cardiac  flatness 
is  obliterated,  and  the  liver  dulness  low.  On  auscultation  inspiration  is  feeble, 
expiration  prolonged  and  in  both  the  normal  characters  are  obscured  by  sibi- 
lant and  sonorous  rales.  Towards  the  end  the  Htlcs  become  moister.  It  is 
remarkable  with  what  rapidity  they  may  disappear.    The  sputum  is  distinc- 
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tive.  Early  in  the  attack  it  is  brought  up  with  diflBculty  and  consiBtB  of  small 
round  masses,  gelatinous,  like  eago  balls  in  a  thin  mucue,  the  so-called  "perles" 
of  Laennec.  Spread  on  glaes  with  a  black  background,  thej  can  be  unfolded 
and  are  seen  to  be  moulds  of  the  smaller  tubes,  many  of  which  have  a  twisted 
appearance.  A  smaller  number  show  the  spirals  described  by  Curschmann,  of 
which  there  are  two  forms,  one  a  simple  loose  twist  in  which  are  entangled 
leucocytes  and  larger  cells  with  coarse  granulations — eosinophiles.  The  other, 
8  form  of  spiral  probably  never  met  with  except  in  true  asthma,  is  a  tightly 
coiled  skein  of  mucus  in  which  cells  are  entangled  and  through  the  centre  of 
which  runs  a  thread  of  clear  translucent  mucin.  Curschmann's  spirals  are 
found  in  nearly  all  cases  when  looked  for  early  and  in  the  right  way.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  spirals  and  the  eosinophiles,  a  third  element  is  often  present,  the 
Charcot -Leyden  crystals,  hexagonal,  elongated  pointed  structures.  They  are 
found  more  often  when  the  sputum  changes  to  muco-purulent  or  If  it  is  let 
stand  for  twenty-Jour  hours.  The  remarkable  character  of  the  sputum  in 
bronchial  asthma  points  to  a  process  which  differs  from  the  ordinary  forms  of 
bronchitis.  The  small  size  of  many  of  the  casts  indicates  involvement  of  the 
smaller  tubes  and  Curschmann  suggested  the  name  bronchiolitis  erudattva. 
There  is  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  spiral  form,  or  the  central  thread, 
unless  it  be  that  the  former  is  due  to  a  rotary  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium, 
and  the  latter  to  a  compression  of  mucous  filamentB  by  the  spasm  of  the 
bronchial  muscles  in  the  smaller  tubes. 

The  eosinophiles  in  the  blood  are  much  increased,  up  to  63  per  cent,  in  one 
of  our  cases,  and  the  increase  may  persist  in  moderate  grade  in  the  intervals 
between  attacks. 

The  covrse  ie  variable.  Hay  fever  usually  recurs  year  by  year,  in  spring 
or  autumn,  varying  with  the  pollen  to  which  the  individual  is  sensitive.  Forms 
of  asthma  depending  on  protein  intoxication  are  more  variable.  A  child  may 
recover  completely  after  years  of  severe  attacks.  The  milder  forms  may  per- 
sist through  long  life,  and  be,  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  of  his  asthma, 
"the  slight  ailment  that  promotes  longevity."  In  long  standing  cases  emphy- 
sema and  chronic  bronchitis  complicate  the  disease,  and  later  is  added  hyper-  . 
trophy  of  the  heart.  Even  with  these  complications,  in  a  suitable  climate  or 
with  great  care,  the  patients  may  survive  well  into  the  seventh  decade. 

Diagnoiis. — There  is  not  any  difficulty  in  recognizing  hay  fever  but  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  particular  pollen  which  is  responsible  if  specific 
treatment  is  to  be  given.  This  is  done  by  trying  the  skin  reaction  with  ex- 
tracts of  various  pollens.  A  positive  result  is  shown  by  a  local  reaction.  The 
picture  of  asthma  is  distinctive  but  to  determine  the  particular  protein  (if  any) 
responsible  requires  careful  tests. 

Treatment. — For  hay  fever  change  of  locality  during  the  pollen  season 
may  give  freedom.  Local  treatment  of  the  nose,  if  required,  sometimes  gives 
relief.  The  use  of  a  cocaine  spray  is  helpful,  but  is  a  dangerous  remedy. 
Epinephrin  (1-1000  solution)  may  be  applied.  Remedies  which  sometimes 
are  of  benefit  are  sodium  bicarbonate  internally  in  full  dosage  and  locally  as  a 
spray,  and  calcium  lactate  which  should  be  taken  for  a  considerable  period  in 
doses  of  gr.  xv  (1  gm.)  three  times  a  day.  Active  immunization  by  pollen 
extracts  is  sometimes  effective  as  a  prophylactic.  The  particular  pollen  to 
which  the  patient  is  sensitive  having  been  determined,  an  alcoholic  solution 
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of  it  is  used,  the  first  dose  having  a  dilution  iDsafficient  to  produce  a  skin  re- 
action. The  strength  of  the  injections  is  increased  very  gradually ;  they  are 
repeated  every  four  or  five  days  until  ten  to  twenty  have  been  given.  This 
shoold  be  done  if  possible  before  the  usual  time  ior  the  attacks.  It  is  wise  to 
repeat  the  treatment  at  least  for  two  successive  years.  The  prevention  of  re- 
currence offers  many  difficulties,  and  each  case  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
recent  inveetigations.  Change  of  climate  relieves  many  hay  fever  patients 
and,  when  the  offending  protein  is  found,  immunization  is  practicable  though 
onfortunately  the  duration  is  short.  In  the  non-sensitive  forms  a  study  of  the 
bronchial  flora  may  show  some  dominant  organism  from  which  a  vaccine  may 
be  prepared. 

Careful  study  of  each  case  of  asthma  by  modem  methods  is  an  essential 
preliminary.  The  teats  are  not  very  difficult,  but  the  intelligent  cooperation 
of  the  patient  or  of  the  parents  of  a  child  is  essential.  The  reactions  should 
first  be  studied.  The  nonsensitive  group  comprise  as  a  rule  older  patients  in 
whom  the  disease  has  come  on  late  aod  who  are  subject  to  bronchitis  or  show 
cardio-renal  changes.  The  treatment  of  these  conditions  may  give  relief  and 
it  is  in  these  patients  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  helpful.  To  be  of  any 
service  it  should  be  used  freely,  increasing  the  dose  until  symptoms  are  caused. 
Vaccines  may  be  prepared  from  the  dominant  organism  in  the  sputum.  The 
teeth  and  tonsils  should  be  eliminated  as  factors  of  infection,  and  the  condition 
of  the  intestJnes  and  bowels  carefully  studied.  Nasal  and  sinus  disease  should 
be  excluded  and  it  is  in  the  elderly  patients  that  one  sees  striking  relief  from 
cauterization  or  from  the  removal  of  polypi. 

In  the  sensitive  groups — ingestion,  inhalation,  and  bacterial — separaUon 
from  the  exciting  factor  is  important;  this  may  be  in  occupation,  environment, 
contact  with  animals  or  in  diet.  Desensitization  for  the  responsible  food  pro- 
tein occurs  if  it  is  totally  abstained  from  for  a  long  period.  The  best  results 
are  obtained  from  dieting  in  this  group.  Walker  could  not  increase  the  toler- 
ance for  the  wheat  proteins  by  subcutaneous  injections,  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
eggs  and  meat  and  milk,  it  is  better  to  cut  out  the  articles  from  the  diet. 
Special  care  has  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  eggs  as  very  minute  quantities  of 
the  protein  may  cause  attacks.  Such  articles  as  cakes,  custards  and  puddings 
containing  eggs  must  be  excluded.  The  proteins  of  the  cereals,  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  rye,  oat,  buckwheat,  may  be  the  cause,  and,  as  Goodale  points  out,  the 
hay  fever  patient  sensitive  to  the  pollen  of  the  grasses  will  react  also  to  the 
proteins  of  wheat  or  rye.  Protection  may  be  obtained  by  giving  small  doses 
of  the  protein  over  long  periods. 

The  horse  asthmatics  may  be  treated  by  beginning  with  the  injection  of  a 
dilution  of  the  hair  protein  of  1 :100,000  and  this  must  be  slowly  and  gradually 
increased.  Injections  of  horse  serum  ia  of  little  or  no  value  in  the  treatment 
of  horse  asthma  (Walker).  Treatment  with  horse  hair  protein  does  not  de- 
sensitize against  cat  hair  protein.  The  prophylactic  treatment  is  not  without 
risks  as  in  the  case  of  an  asthmatic  of  fifteen  years'  standing  who  received  an 
injection  on  successive  days  of  0.01  and  0.02  mg.  of  an  extract  of  horse  hair, 
on  the  fourth  day  she  had  another  of  0.03  mg.  Within  two  minutes  she  com- 
plained of  feeling  hot,  in  three  minutes  the  face  was  fiushed,  the  eyes  and 
nose  "running"  and  the  skin  prickling.  In  five  minutes  asthma  began  with  a 
choking  sensation  in  the  tiiroat.    Twetv*  minims  of  a  1 :1000  epinephrin  solu- 
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tion  vas  injected  which  relieved  the  attack.  Urticaria  appeared  and  tile  at- 
tack was  over  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Id  another  patient  a  severe  attack  of 
serum  disease  followed  a  desensitizing  dose  of  horse  hair  extract.  In  the  bac- 
terial cases  the  best  results  haw  been  obtained  by  the  use  of  vaccines  of  Staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus.  Streptococcus  k(Bmolyticus,  and  diphtheroid  organ- 
isms,  when  these  have  been  the  predominating  orgaaisms  in  the  sputum. 

Nose  and  throat  operations  appear  to  be  of  very  little  value  in  the  Beositive 
group.  The  liability  to  colds  and  bronchitis  disappears  with  the  BuccesBlul 
treatment  with  proteins,  but  when  of  the  bacterial,  not  the  anaphylactic,  type 
vaccines  may  be  more  helpful. 

Treatment  of  the  Attack. — ^Hypodermics  of  epinephrin  (ftl  xv,  1  c.  c,  of 
a  1-1000  solution)  or  of  atropine  (gr.  1/100,  0.00065  gm.)  may  give  prompt 
relief,  hut  individual  cases  vary  greatly.  Smaller  doses  of  epinephrin  are 
sometimes  efficient.  Some  patients  are  helped  by  injections  of  epinephrin  given 
once  a  week  over  a  long  period.  Caution  should  be  exerted  in  patients  with  scle- 
rosis or  high  blood  pressure.  Morphia  {gr,  %-^,  0.01-0.016  gm.)  hypodermic- 
ally  is  one  of  the  best  remedies.  The  inhalation  of  amyl  nitrite  may  give  ' 
prompt  relief  or  a  whiif  of  chloroform  may  relieve  the  spasm.  Filocarpin  (gr. 
'^,  0.008  gm.)  hypodermically  may  be  tried. 

ITgually  a  chronic  asthmatic  has  some  favorite  eubstance  to  inhale  or  to 
smoke.  Most  of  the  cigarettes  used  for  the  purpose  contain  leaves  of  the 
Solanaceie,  to  which  nitrate  of  potash  is  added.  Stramonium  leaves  and  po- 
tassium nitrate  burnt  together  on  a  plate  may  be  used.  A  majority  of  patients 
use  the  patent  cures,  the  virtues  of  which  are  largely,  in  many  entirely,  due 
to  the  solanaceous  leaves  or  potassium  qiitrate,  in  a  few  to  iodide  oi  opium. 
Ordinary  tobacco  cigarettes  are  sometimes  helpful. 


V.    FIBRIKOnS  BSONOHITIS 

(Plastic  or  Croupous  Bronchitis) 

Beflnition. — An  acute  or  chronic  affection,  characterized  by  the  formation 
in  certain  of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  fibrinous  casts,  which  are  expelled  in 
paroxysms  of  dyspnoea  and  cough. 

Fibrinous  moulds  of  the  bronchi  are  formed  in  diphtheria  (with  extension 
into  the  trachea  and  bronchi)  in  pneumonia,  and  occasionally  in  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  conditions  which,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with  true  fibrinous 
bronchitis.  As  to  tuberculosis  Landis  states  that  no  instance  has  occurred 
during  thirteen  years  at  the  Phipps  Institute,  nor  was  it  found  in  any  of  the 
662  autopsies  on  tuberculous  subjects.  Fibrinous  casts  are  expectorated  in 
connection  with  chronic  heart-disease  and  in  the  albuminous  expectoration  fol- 
lowing tapping  of  a  pleural  exudate.  In  hemoptysis  hlood-casts  may  be  ex- 
pectorated, and  they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  casts  of  true  fibrinous 
bronchitis  which  may  be  coughed  up  with  profuse  htemorrhage.  In  pneu- 
monia email  fibrinous  plugs  are  not  uncommon  in  the  sputum,  and  in  a  few 
rare  instances  quite  large  moulds  of  the  tubes  may  be  coughed  up.  The 
mycelium  of  Aspergillus  fumigatus  may  form  membranous  casts  in  the 
bronchi. 
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latlLido^. — This  ib  obscure.  The  membrane  is  identical  with  that  to 
which  the  term  croupous  is  applied,  and  the  obscurity  relates  not  so  much  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  production,  which  ig  probably  the  same  ae  in  other  mu- 
cous surfaces,  as  to  the  curious  limitation  of  the  affection  to  certain  bronchial 
territories  and  in  the  chronic  form  to  the  remarkable  recurrence  at  stated  or 
irregular  intervals  throughout  a  period  of  many  years.  In  the  fatal  cases  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  may  be  found  injected  or  pale.  In  Biermer's 
case  the  epithelial  lining  was  intact  beneath  the  cast,  but  in  that  of  Kretschy 
the  bronchi  were  denuded  of  their  epithelium.  Emphysema  is  almost  invari- 
ably present.    Evidences  of  recent  or  antecedent  pleurisy  are  sometimes  found. 

Clinical  Deioriptioa. — Bettman  (1901)  analyzed  the  cases  from  the  litera- 
ture since  1869,  grouping  them  into  different  classes.  The  most  important  is 
ckronic  idiopathic  fibrirwvs  bronchitis.  It  is  a  rare  affection  and  most  common 
at  the  middle  period  of  life.  Of  27  cases,  15  were  in  males.  The  attacks  may 
occur  at  definite  intervals  for  months  or  years.  The  form  and  size  of  the 
casts  may  be  identical  at  each  attack  as  though  each  time  precisely  the  same 
bronchial  area  was  involved.  The  expectoration  of  the  caste  is  associated  with 
paroxysms  of  dyspncea  and  coughing,  which  occur  at  longer  or  shorter  inter- 
vals. Fever  and  hcemoptysis  may  be  present  during  the  attack.  Physical  signs 
usually  indicate  the  portion  of  the  lung  affected,  as  there  are  suppressed  breath 
sounds  and  numerous  rales  on  coughing.  A  very  dry  rale,  called  the  "bruU  de 
drapeau,"  has  been  described,  caused  by  the  vibration  of  a  loosened  portion  of 
the  cast. 

In  five  cases  there  were  skin  lesions.  Tuberculosis  is  rarely  present.  The 
casts  are  usually  rolled  up  and  mixed  with  mucus  and  blood.  When  unrolled 
they  are  large  white  branching  structures.  The  main  stem  may  be  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger.  From  the  consistency  and  appearance  they  have  been  described 
as  fibrinous,  but  they  consist  mainly  of  mucin.  On  cross-section  they  show  a 
concentrically  stratified  structure,  with  leucocytes  and  alveolar  epithelium. 
Leyden's  crystals  and  Ourschmann's  spirals  are  sometimes  found,  and  in 
Bettman's  case  there  were  protozoan-like  bodies.  Death  occurred  in  only  one, 
esse  of  the  series. 

The  acute  form,  of  which  Bettman  collected  15  cases,  comes  on  most  fre- 
quently during  some  fever,  as  typhoid,  pneumonia,  or  the  eruptive  fevers. 
After  a  preliminary  bronchitis  the  dyspncea  increases,  and  then  the  casta  are 
coughed  up.  Chills  and  fever  have  been  present.  Four  of  the  15  cases  proved 
fatal,  and  the  casts  were  found  tn  situ.  It  is  much  more  serious  than  the 
chronic  form  into  which  it  may  pass.  Night  after  night  distressing  attacks 
of  coughing  may  occur,  with  dyspncea  and  cyanosis,  only  relieved  by  the  ex- 
pectoration of  large  quantities  of  sputum  with  casts  of  all  sizes,  sometimes 
very  small  ones  which  "tail  off"  into  true  spirals.  In  a  case  of  this  type  there 
were  attacks  of  fever  with  toxeemia  and  delirium.  The  casts  may  have  an 
arborescent  structure  or  come  from  a  single  tube  or  its  bifurcation. 

Treabnent — In  the  acute  cases  the  treatment  should  be  that  of  ordinary 
acute  bronchitis.  We  know  of  nothing  which  can  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
attacks  in  the  chronic  form.  In  the  uncomplicated  cases  there  is  rarely  any 
danger  during  the  paroxysm,  even  though  the  symptoms  may  be  most  distress- 
ing and  the  dyspncea  and  cough  very  severe.  Inhalations  of  ether,  steam,  or 
atomized  lime-water  aid  in  the  separation  of  the  membranes.     Intratracheal 
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injections  of  olive  oil  with  iodoform  may  be  tried.  Pilocarpine  might  be 
useful,  as  in  some  instances  it  increases  the  bronchial  secretion.  The  employ- 
ment of  emetics  may  be  necessary,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  effective  in 
promoting  the  removal  of  the  casta. 


VI    FOBEIQN  BODIES  IN  THE  BRONOKI 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  splendid  work  of  Chevalier  Jackson  of  Fhila- 
delphia,  we  have  learned  that  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi  are  not  infrequent. 
A  great  variety  of  objects  may  gain  entrance  to  the  trachea,  the  majority  of 
which  (15  per  cent.)  pass  into  the  right  bronchus.  There  is  not  necessarily 
any  occurrence  of  severe  symptoms  with  this  and  the  history  may  be  quite 
negative.  No  age  is  exempt  but  the  accident  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in 
children. 

Symptomi. — These  are  very  varied,  depending  principally  on  the  char- 
acter of  foreign  body.  A  very  acute  general  process  may  result  which  ends 
fatally  in  a  few  days,  as  seen  after  the  inhalation  of  a  peanut,  or  there  may  be 
an  acute  process  which  gradually  subsides  into  a  chronic  condition.  Cough  is 
common  and  resulting  conditions  such  as  abscess  or  bronchiectasis  give  their 
usual  symptoms. 

Phyiioal  Signs. — These  are  very  varied  and  no  set  picture  can  be  de- 
scribed. The  most  acute  signs  result  from  the  inhalation  of  a  nut,  the  peanat 
being  most  common  in  the  United  States.  To  this  the  name  Arackidtc  Bron- 
'  chitis  has  been  given.  The  condition  is  an  cedematous,  purulent  tracheo-bron- 
chitis  which  often  results  in  lung  abscess.  The  cases  are  in  children;  the 
symptoms  come  on  rapidly  with  high  irregular  fever,  severe  toxemia  and  the 
signs  of  an  intense  general  bronchitis,  with  a  great  variety  of  rHIes  mostly 
coarse  and  bubbling.  The  "asthmatoid  wheeze"  is  often  present.  The  dyap- 
ncea  is  extreme,  cyanosis  is  marked  and  there  is  tenacious  purulent  sputum. 
If  a  bronchus  is  plugged  there  is  dulness  with  absence  o^  breath  and  voice 
sounds.  The  lung  supplied  by  the  plugged  bronchus  contains  much  secre- 
tion and  is  described  as  "drowned"  lung. 

The  signs  in  the  more  chronic  cases  vary  greatly  depending  on  the  character 
of  the  substance,  the  reaction  set  up,  whether  the  bronchus  is  plugged  and  the 
changes  in  the  supplied  lung.  In  all  cases  there  may  be  auscultation  signs  on 
the  unaffected  side  due  to  extension  of  inflammation.  Decreased  expansion  is 
the  rule  on  the  affected  side.  Two  special  signs  are  important.  One  is  the  oc- 
currence of  very  fine  riles  over  a  small  area  in  the  case  of  metallic  bodies 
which  do  not  plug  the  bronchus  and  the  other  the  "asthmatoid  wheeze"  de- 
scribed by  Jackson.  This  is  a  wheezing  sound  heard  with  the  ear  or  stetho- 
scope close  to  the  patient's  mouth.  It  varies  in  pitch  and  loudness  and  may  be 
with  in-  and  expiration. 

Diagnoiii. — The  acute  features  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  pneumonia 
which  a  careful  examination  should  prevent.  In  the  chronic  cases  tuberculosis 
is  often  diagnosed  but  the  frequency  of  the  lesions  in  the  lower  lobes  should 
prevent  this.  The  X-rays  are  of  great  aid  in  many  cases  but  not  all  foreign 
bodies  show  in  the  plates.  The  thought  of  the  possibility  of  foreign  body  ia 
the  surest  aid  against  error. 
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Treatment. — This  ie  removal  by  bronchoscopy  done  by  skilled  haods.    No 
one  should  attempt  it  without  special  training. 


D.   DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS 
t    OIKOULATOST  DISTUBBANOES  IN  THE  LUMG8 

Congeatioii. — There  are  two  forme — active  and  paesive. 

1.  Active  Congestion. — About  this  much  doubt  and  confusion  still  exiat. 
French  writers  regard  it  as  an  independent  primary  affection  (maladie  de 
WotUez),  and  allot  mnch  space  to  it.  Engli^  and  American  authors  more 
correctly  regard  it  as  a  symptomatic  atfection.  Active  Hiucion  to  the  lungs 
occurs  with  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  when  very  hot  air  or  irritating 
substances  are  inhaled.  In  diseases  which  interfere  locally  with  the  circula- 
tion the  capillaries  in  the  adjacent  unaffected  portions  may  be  greatly  dis- 
tended. The  importance  of  this  collateral  fluxion,  as  it  is  called,  is  probably 
exaggerated.  In  a  vbole  series  of  pulmonary  affections  there  is  this  asso- 
ciated congestion — in  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  pleurisy,  and  tuberculosis. 

The  symptoms  of  active  congestion  of  the  lungs  as  given  by  French  writers 
are  of  an  affection  diflScult  to  distinguish  from  anomalous  or  larval  forms  of 
pneumonia.  The  chief  features  are  initial  chill,  pain  in  the  side,  dyspncaa, 
moderate  cough,  and  temperature  from  101°  to  103°  P.  The  physical  signs 
are  defective  resonance,  feeble  breathing,  sometimes  bronchial  in  character, 
and  fine  riles.  A  majority  of  physicians  would  undoubtedly  class  such  cases 
under  pneumonia.  In  many  epidemics  the  abnormal  and  larval  forms  are 
specially  prevalent 

The  occurrence  of  an  intense  and  rapidly  fatal  congestion  of  the  lung,  fol- 
lowing extreme  heat  or  cold  or  sometimes  violent  exertion,  is  recognized  by 
some  authors.  Henforth,  the  oarsman,  is  said  to  have  died  from  this  cause 
during  a  race  near  St.  John,  N.  B.  Leuf  has  described  cases  in  which,  in  as- 
sociation with  drunkenness,  exposure,  and  cold,  death  occurred  suddenly,  or 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  only  lesion  found  being  an  extreme,  almost 
hemorrhagic,  congestion  of  the  lungs.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  in  these 
cases  death  really  occurs  from  pulmonary  congestion  in  the  absence  of  specific 
statements  with  reference  to  the  coronary  arteries  and  the  heart. 

2.  Passive  Conoestion, — Two  forms  of  this  may  be  recognized,  the  me- 
chanical and  the  hypostatic. 

(a)  Mechanical  congestion  occurs  whenever  there  is  an  obstacle  to  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  to  the  heart.  It  is  a  common  event  in  many  affections  of 
the  left  heart,  particularly  mitral  stenosis.  The  lungs  are  voluminous,  russet 
brown  in  color,  cutting  and  tearing  with  great  resistance.  On  section  they 
show  at  first  a  brownish  red  tinge,  and  then  the  cut  surface,  exposed  to  the  air, 
becomes  rapidly  of  a  vivid  red  color  from  oxidation  of  the  abundant  heemoglo- 
bin.  This  is  the  condition  known  as  brown  induration  of  the  lung.  Occasion^ 
ally  this  mechanical  hypenemia  of  the  lung  follows  pressure  by  tumors.  So 
long  as  compensation  is  maintained  the  mechanical  congestion  of  the  lung 
in  heart  disease  does  not  produce  any  symptoms,  but  with  enfeebled  heart 
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action  the  engorgement  becomes  marked  and  there  are  dyspgcea,  cough,  and 
expectoration  with  the  characteristic  alveolar  cells. 

(6)  Hypostatic  Congestion. — In  fevers  and  adynamic  states  generally  it  iB 
very  common  to  find  the  bases  of  the  lungs  deeply  congested,  a  condition  in- 
duced partly  by  the  effect  of  gravity,  the  patient  lying  recumbent  in  one  pos- 
ture for  a  long  time,  but  chiefly  by  weakened  heart  action.  That  it  is  not  an 
effect  of  gravity  alone  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  healthy  person  may  remain 
in  bed  an  indefinite  time  without  its  occurrence.  The  posterior  parts  of  the 
lung  are  dark  in  color  and  engorged  with  blood  and  serum;  in  some  instances 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  alveoli  no  longer  contain  air  and  portions  of  the  lung 
sink  in  water.  The  terms  splenizatton  and  hypostatic  pneumonia  have  been 
given  to  these  advanced  grades.  It  is  a  common  affection  in  protracted  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  and  in  long  debilitating  illness.  In  ascites,  meteorism,  and 
abdominal  tumors  the  bases  of  the  lungs  may  be  compressed  and  congested. 
In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  form  of  passive  congestion  met  with 
in  injury  to,  and  organic  disease  of,  the  brain.  In  cerebral  apoplexy  the  bases 
of  the  lunp  are  deeply  engorged,  not  quite  airless,  but  heavy,  and  on  section 
drip  with  blood  and  serum.  This  condition  may  occur  in  an  extreme  grade 
throughout  the  lungs  in  death  from  morphia  poisoning.  In  some  instances  the 
lung  tissue  has  a  blackish,  gelatinous,  infiltrated  appearance,  almost  like*  dif- 
fuse pulmonary  apoplexy.  Occasionally  this  congestion  is  most  marked  in, 
and  even  confined  to,  the  hemiplegic  side.  In  prolonged  coma  the  hypostatic 
congestion  may  be  associated  with  patches  of  consolidation,  due  to  ttie  as- 
piration of  portions  of  food  into  the  air-passages. 

The  symptoms  of  hypostatic  congestion  are  not  at  all  characteristic.  There 
are  shortness  of  breath  and  cough  with  abundant  sputum  containing  alveolar 
epithelium  filled  with  yellow  and  black  pigment — the  so-called  "heart-failure 
cells."  On  examination  slight  dulness,  feeble,  sometimes  blowing,  breath- 
ing and  liquid  rales  can  be  detected. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  usually  that  of  the  condition  with  which 
the  congestion  is  associated.  In  the  intense  pulmonary  engorgement,  which 
may  possibly  occur  primarily,  and  which  is  met  with  in  heart  disease  and  em- 
physema, free  bleeding  should  be  practised.  From  30  to  30  ounces  of  blood 
should  be  taken  and  if  the  blood  does  not  flow  freely  and  the  condition  is  des- 
perate aspiration  of  the  right  auricle  may  be  performed. 

(Edema. — In  all  forms  of  intense  congestion  of  the  lungs  there  is  a  transu- 
dation of  serum  from  the. engorged  capillaries  chiefly  into  the  air-cells,  but 
also  into  the  alveolar  walls.  Not  only  is  it  very  frequent  in  congestion,  but 
also  with  inflammation,  with  new  growths,  infarcts,  and  tubercles.  .When 
limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  an  affected  part,  the  name  collateral  oedema  is 
sometimes  applied  to  it. 

Acute  adema  is  met  with:  (1)  in  the  infections;  (2)  in  nephritis;  (3) 
in  heart  disease,  particularly  angina  pectoris,  myocarditis,  and  valve  lesions; 
(4)  in  art«rio-sclerosis  with  high  tension;  (5)  pregnancy;  (6)  angio-neurotic 
cedema;  (7)  ae  a  complication  of  the  epileptic  fit,  and  (8)  after  thoracentesis. 
The  theory  most  generally  accepted  is  that  of  W.  H.  Welch,  whose  experiments 
indicate  that  pulmonary  cedema  is  due  to  a  disproportionate  weakness  of  the 
left  ventricle,  so  that  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  lung  capillaries  until  trans- 
udation occurs.    Cardiac  failure  is  the  most  important  cause.    Others  regard 
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it  is  an  effect  of  disturbance  in  Qie  vaeomotor  mechanism  of  the  lungs  with 
increased  permeability  of  the  capillariee.  In  some  cases  then  are  recurring 
attacks  of  acute  oedema  without  obvious  cause. 

Anatomically  the  lung  is  aneemic,  heavy,  sodden,  pits  on  pressure,  and  on 
section  a  large  quantity  of  clear  or  blood-tinged  serum  flows  out.  It  may 
have  in  places  a  gelatinous  aspect. 

Stmptohs.— The  onset  is  sudden  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  pain  in 
the  cheat  and  rapid  breathing  which  soon  becomes  djspnceic  or  orthopnoeic. 
There  may  be  an  incessant  short  cough  and  a  copious  frothy,  sometimes  blood- 
tinged,  expectoration,  which  may  be  espelled  in  a  gush  from  the  mouth  and 
Dose.  The  face  is  pale  and  covered  with  a  cold  sweat;  the  pulse  is  feeble  and 
the  heart's  action  weak.  Over  the  entire  chest  may  be  heard  piping  and  bub- 
bling r&Ies.  The  attack  may  be  fatal  in  a  few  hours  or  may  persist  for  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours  and  then  pass  off.  Steven,  of  Glasgow,  reported  a  case 
with  72  attacks  in  two  and  a  half  years.  This  recurrent  form  may  be  associated 
with  angina  pectoris. 

Tbeatuent. — Venesection  should  be  done  at  once  and  is  often  most  help- 
ful. Morphia  (gr.  y^,  0.016  gm.)  with  atropine  (gr.  1/100,  0.0006  gm.)  should 
be  given  hypodermically  and  the  atropine  repeated  in  fifteen  minutes  if  there 
is  no  change.  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  (3  i,  4  c.  c.)  may  be  given  by 
month.  One  of  the  digitalis  preparations  shoidd  be  given  intramuscularly 
and  repeated  every  three  hours  if  indicated.  If  hypertension  is  present  nitro- 
glycerine {gr.  1/100,  0.0006  gm.)  is  to  be  given  under  the  tongue  and  repeated 
until  an  effect  is  produced.  Inhalation  of  chloroform,  artificial  respiration, 
dry  cupping  and  the  use  of  oxygen  may  be  helpful.  Patients  who  have  repeated 
attacks  should  be  warned  against  over-exertion  and  with  the  first  symptoms  of 
an  attack  should  be  given  ammonia,  and  morphia  and  atropine  hypodermically. 

Pulmonary  Hnmorrhage. — This  occurs  in  two  forms — broncho-pulmonary 
hamorrhage,  .sometimes  called  bronchorrhagia,  in  which  the  blood  is  poured 
into  the  bronchi  and  expectorated,  and  pulmonary  apoplexy  or  pneumorrhagia, 
in  which  the  hEemorrhage  takes  place  into  the  air-cells  and  lung  tissue. 

1.  Bronciio-pulhonabt  ILshobrhaob  ;  Hauopttsis. — Spitting  of  blood, 
to  which  the  term  liBemoptysis  should  he  restricted,  results  from  a  variety  of 
conditions,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  important:  (a)  In  young 
healthy  persons  hgemoptysis  may  occur  without  warning,  and  after  continuing 
for  a  few  days  disappear  and  leave  no  ill  traces.  There  may  be  at  the  time  of 
the  attack  no  physical  signs  indicating  pulmonary  disease.  In  such  cases  good 
health  may  be  preserved  for  years  and  no  further  trouble  occur.  These  cases 
are  not  very  uncommon,  but  in  spite  of  the  good  health  tuberculosis  should  be 
suspected.  In  Ware's  important  contribution,  of  386  cases  of  hemoptysis 
noted  in  private  practice  6S  recovered  and  pulmonary  disease  did  not  subse- 
quently develop,  (b)  Hamoptysis  in  pulmonary  tubercalosis,  which  is  consid- 
ered on  page  194.  (c)  In  connection  with  certain  diseases  of  the  lung,  as  pneu- 
monia (in  the  initial  stage)  and  cancer,  occasionally  in  gangrene,  abscess,  and 
bronchiectasis,  (d)  In  many  heart  affections,  particularly  mitral  lesions.  It 
may  be  profuse  and  recur  at  intervals  for  years,  (e)  In  ulcerative  affections  of 
the  larynx,  trachea,  or  bronchi.  Sometimes  the  hemorrhage  is  profuse  and 
rapidly  fatal,  as  when  the  ulcer  erodes  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery. 
(/)  Aneurism.    It  may  be  sudden  and  rapidly  fatal  when  the  sac  bursts  into 
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the  air-paseages.  Slight  bleeding  may  continue  for  weeks  or  months,  due  to 
pressure  on  the  mucous  membrane  or  erosion  of  the  lung;  or  in  some  cases  the 
sac  "weeps"  through  the  exposed  lami^ffi  of  fibrin,  (g)  Vicario^^s  hamorrhage, 
which  occurs  in  rare  instances  in  cases  of  interrupted  menstruation.  The 
instances  are  well  authenticated.  Flint  mentions  a  case  which  he  had  had 
under  observation  for  four  years,  and  Hippocrates  refers  1«  it  in  the  aphorism, 
"Haemoptysis  in  a  woman  is  removed  by  an  eruption  of  the  menses."  Periodi- 
cal ha;raopty8is  has  been  met  with  after  the  removal  of  both  ovaries.  Fatal 
hEemorrhage  has  occurred  from  the  lung  during  menstruation  when  no  lesion 
was  found  to  account  for  it.  (A)  Permanent  high  arterial  teiision.  Hiemopty- 
eis,  sometimes  profuse  and  lasting  for  days,  may  occur  at  intervals.  In  this 
group  probably  come  the  cases  described  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark  in  arthritic  sub- 
jects, (t)  Hiemoptysis  occurs  sometimes  in  maligtuint  fevers  and  in  purpura 
htEmorrhagica.  (/)  With  gun-shot  injuries  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  lung. 
Lastly,  there  is  endemic  htemoptysia,  due  to  the  bronchial  fluke,  an  affection 
confined  to  parts  of  China  and  Japan. 

Symptoms. — Heemoptysis  sets  in,  as  a  rule,  suddenly.  Often  without  warn- 
ing the  patient  experiences  a  warm,  saltish  taste  as  the  mo^th  fills  with  blood- 
Coughing  is  usually  induced.  There  may  be  only  an  ounce  or  so  brought  up 
before  the  hsmorrhage  stops,  or  the  bleeding  may  continue  for  days,  the  pa- 
tient bringing  up  small  quantities.  In  other  instances,  particularly  when  a 
large  vessel  is  eroded  or  an  aneurism  bursts,  the  amount  is  large,  and  the  pa- 
tient, after  a  few  attempts  at  coughing,  shows  signs  of  suffocation  and  death 
is  produced  by  inundation  of  the  bronchial  system.  Fatal  htemorrhage  may 
occur  into  a  large  cavity  in  a  patient  debilitated  by  tuberculosis  without  the  _ 
production  of  hsemoptysis.  The  blood'from  the  lungs  generally  has  characters 
which  render  it  readily  destinguishable  from  vomited  blood.  It  is  alkaline  in 
reaction,  frothy,  mised  with  mucus,  and  air-bubbles  are  present  in  the  clot. 
Blood-moulds  of  the  smaller  bronchi  are  sometimes  seen.  Patients  can  usually 
tell  whether  the  blood  has  been  brought  up  by. coughing  or  by  vomiting,  and 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  history  gives  important  indications.  In  paroxysmal 
hfemop^sis  connected  with  menstrual  disturbances  the  practitioner  should  see 
that  the  blood  is  actually  coughed  up,  since  deception  may  be  practised.  The 
spurious  hiemoptysis  of  hysteria  is  considered  witii  that  disease.  Naturally, 
the  patient  is  alarmed  at  the  occurrence  of  bleeding,  but,  unless  very  profuse, 
as  when  due  to  rupture  of  an  aneurism  in  a  pulmonary  cavity,  the  danger  is 
rarely  immediate.  The  attacks,  however,  are  apt  to  recur  for  a  few  days  and 
the  sputum  may  remain  blood-tinged  for  a  longer  period.  In  the  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  hemorrhage  ceases  spontaneously.  Blood  may  be  swallowed 
and  produce  vomiting,  and,  after  a  day  or  two,  the  stools  may  be  dark  in  color. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  examine  the  chest  during  an  attack  of  hemoptysis. 

2.  Pulmonary  "Apoplexy";  H^MOpaHAQio  Infarct. — The  blood  is  ef- 
fused into  the  air-cells  and  interstitial  tissue.  It  is  usually  diffuse,  the  paren- 
chyma not  being  broken,  as  is  the  brain  tissue  in  cerebral  apoplexy.  Some- 
times, in  disease  of  the  brain,  in  septic  conditions,  and  in  the  malignant  forms 
of  fevers,  the  lung  tissue  is  uniformly  infiltrated  with  blood  and  has,  on  aeo- 
tion,  a  black,  gelatinous  appearance. 

As  a  rule,  the  hemorrhage  is  limited  and  results  from  the  blocking  of  a 
branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  either  by  a  thrombus  or  an  embolus.    The 
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condition  is  most  common  in  chronic  heeit-diseBBe.  Although  the  pulmonary 
arteries  are  terminal  ones,  blocking  is  not  always  followed  by  infarction; 
partly  because  the  wide  capillaries  fnmish  sufficient  anastomosis,  and  partly 
because  the  bronchial  vessels  may  keep  up  the  circulation.  The  infarctions  are 
chiefly  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  usually  wedge-shaped,  with  the  base  of 
the  wedge  toward  the  surface.  When  recen^  tEey  are  dark  in  color,  hard  and 
firm,  add  look  on  section  like  an  ordinary  blood-clot.  Gradual  changes  go  on, 
and  the  color  becomes  a  reddish  brown.  The  pleura  over  an  infarct  is  usually 
inflamed.  A  microscopic  section  shows  the  air-celts  to  be  distended  with  red 
blood  corpuscles,  which  may  also  be  in  the  alveolar  walls.  The  infarcts  are 
usually  multiple  and  vary  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  an  orange.  Very  large 
ones  may  involve  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe.  In  the  artery  passing  to  the  af- 
fected territory  a  thrombus  or  an  embolus  is  found.  The  globular  thrombi, 
formed  in  the  right  anricular  appendix,  play  an  important  part  in  the  produce 
tton  of  hemorrhagic  infarction.  In  many  cases  the  source  of  the  embolus  can 
not  be  discovered,  and  the  infarct  may  have  resulted  from  thrombosis  in  the 
pulmonary  artery,  but  it  is  not  infrequent  to  find  total  obstruction  of  a  large 
branch  of  a  pulmonary  artery  without  hsmonhage  into  the  corresponding 
lung  area.  The  further  history  of  an  infarction  is  variable.  It  is  possible 
that  in  some  instances  the  circulation  is  re-established  and  the  blood  removed. 
More  commonly,  if  the  patient  lives,  the  usual  changes  go  on  in  the  extrava- 
sated  blood  and  ultimately  a  pigmented,  puckered,  fibroid  patch  results. 
Sloughing  may  occur  with  the  formation  of  a  cavity.  Occasionally  gangrene 
results.    A  gangrenous  infarct  may  rupture  and  produce  fatal  pneumothorax. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  infarction  are  by  no  means  definite.  The 
condition  may  be  suspected  in  dironic  heart-disease  when  hiemoptysis  occurs, 
particularly  in  mitral  stenosis,  but  the  bleeding  may  be  due  to  the  extreme  en- 
gorgement. When  the  infarcts  are  very  large,  and  particularly  in  the  lower 
lobe,  in  which  they  most  commonly  occur,  there  may  be  signs  of  consolidation 
with  blowing  breathing  and  a  pleuritic  friction. 

Treatment  of  Pulmonabt  H^morhhaoe. — The  pressure  within  the  pul- 
monary artery  is  considerably  less  than  that  in  the  aortic  system.  The  system 
is  under  vaso-motor  control,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
pressure  in  the  aorta  and  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  under  varying  conditions, 
is  imperfect  (Bradford).  There  may  be  an  influence  on  the  systemic  blood- 
preseure  without  any  on  the  pulmonary,  and  the  pressure  in  the  one  may  rise 
while  it  falls  in  the  other,  or  it  may  rise  and  fall  in  both  together.  The  re- 
searches of  Brodie  and  Dixon  indicate  that  drugs  which  raise  the  peripheral 
blood  pressure  by  va so-con striction  increase  the  total  blood  in  the  lung.  Thus 
ergot,  a  remedy  commonly  used,  causes  a  distinct  rise  in  the  pulmonary  blood- 
pressuie,  while  aconite  produces  a  definite  fall. 

The  question  is  beset  with  difiScuIties,  and  experimental  work  is  by  no 
means  in  accord.  Wiggers  concludes  that  in  the  early  stages  of  hsemoptysis, 
when  the  breathing  is  not  altered,  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  within  the 
pnlmonary  circuit  can  not  be  accomplished  by  the  nitrites,  but  only  by  the  car- 
diac depressants,  and  in  the  later  stages  of  an  attack,  when  the  heart  is  very 
Tapid,  pituitary  extract  is  the  only  drug  that  raises  systemic  pressure  while 
simultaneously  lowering  that  in  the  pulmonary  circuit. 

The  anatomical  condition  in  hemop^sis  is  either  hypenemia  of  the  bron- 
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chial  mucosa  (or  of  the  limg  tiseue)  or  a  perforated  Tessel.  In  tiie  latter  case 
the  patient  often  passes  rapidly  beyond  treatment,  though  there  are  instances 
of  the  most  profuse  hemorrhage,  which  must  have  come  from  a  perforated 
artery  or  a  ruptured  aneurism,  in  which  recovery  has  occurred.  Practically, 
for  treatment,  we  should  separate  these  cases,  as  the  remedies  which  would  be 
applicable  in  the  case  of  coDgested  and  bleeding  mucosa  would  be  as  much 
out  of  place  in  a  case  of  hemorrhage  from  ruptured  aneurism  as  in  a  cut  radial 
artery.  When  the  blood  is  brought  up  in  large  quantities,  it  is  almost  certain 
either  that  an  aneuriem  has  ruptured  or  a  vessel  has  been  eroded.  In  the  in- 
stances in  which  the  sputum  is  blood  tinged  or  when  the  blood  is  in  smaller 
quantities,  bleeding  comes  by  diapedesis  from  hypenemic  vessels.  In  such 
cases  the  htemorrhage  may  be  beneficial  in  relieving  congestion. 

The  indications  are  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  heart-beats  and  to  lower 
the  blood-pressure.  The  truth,  Das  Blut  ist  ein  gam  hesonderer  9aft,  is 
strikingly  emphasized  by  the  frightened  state  of  the  patient.  Beet  of  the 
body  and  peace  of  the  mind — "quits,  seairitas,  sUentiutn"  of  Celsus — should 
be  secured.  If  there  is  marked  restlessness,  morphia  h3TH)dermicaIIy  (gr.  Ya, 
0.011  gm.)  is  advisable.  Turn  the  patient  on  the  affected  side,  if  known,  as 
regurgitation  is  less  apt  to  occur  into  the  bronchi  of  the  sound  lung.  As 
Aretieua  remarks,  in  hsemoptysis  the  patient  despairs  from  the  first,  and  needs 
to  be  strongly  reassured.  Death  is  rarely  due  directly  to  hemoptysis;  patients 
die  after,  not  of  it  (S.  West).  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  mild  hiemoptysis 
this  is  sufficient  Even  when  the  patient  insists  upon  going  about,  the  bleed- 
ing may  stop  epontaneously.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  unstimulating. 
Alcohol  should  not  be  used.  The  patient  may,  if  he  .wishes,  have  ice  to  suck. 
Small  doses  of  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  may  be  given,  but  unless  the  bleeding  is 
protracted  styptic  and  astringent  medicines  are  not  indicated.  For  cough, 
which  is  always  present  and  disturbing,  opium  should  be  freely  given,  and  is 
of  all  medicines  most  serviceable  in  hsemoptysis.  Digitalis  should  not  be 
used,  as  it  raises  the  blood-pressure  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  Aconite  may  be 
used  when  there  is  much  vascular  excitement.  Ergot,  tannic  acid,  and  lead 
have  little  or  no  influence  in  hemoptysis;  ergot  probably  does  harm.  One  of 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  lowering  the  blood-pressure  is  purgation,  and 
when  the  bleeding  is  protracted  salts  may  be  freely  given.  In  profuse  hffimopty- 
sis,  as  from  erosion  of  an  artery  or  rupture  of  an  aneurism,  a  fatal  result  is 
common,  and  yet  post  mortem  evidence  shows  that  thrombosis  may  occur  with 
healing  in  a  rupture  of  considerable  size.  The  fainting  induced  by  the  loss  of 
blood  is  probably  the  most  efficient  means  of  promoting  thrombosis,  and  it  was 
on  this  principle  that  formerly  patients  were  bled  from  the  arm,  or  from  both 
arms,  as  ih  the  case  of  Laurence  Sterne.  Ligatures,  or  Esmarch's  bandages, 
placed  around  the  legs  may  serve  temporarily  to  check  the  bleeding.  The  ice- 
bag  is  of  doubtful  utility.  In  protracted  cases  pneumothorax  has  been  in- 
duced, sometimes  with  success. 

Briefly,  then,  we  may  say  that  hemorrhage  from  rupture  of  aneurism  or 
erosion  of  a  blood-vessel  usually  proves  fatal.  The  fainting  induced  by  the 
loss  of  blood  is  beneficial,  and,  if  the  patient  can  be  kept  alive  for  twenty-four 
hours,  a  thrombus  of  euflScient  strength  to  prevent  farttier  bleeding  may  form. 
The  chief  danger  is  the  inundation  of  the  bronchial  system  with  the  blood,  so 
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that  vtiile  the  beemorrhage  is  profuse  the  coagh  should  be  encoaraged.    Opium 
should  not  then  be  used,  aud  stimnlante  should  be  given  with  caution. 

In  the  other  group,  in  which  the  hsemorrhage  comes  from  a  congested  area 
snd  is  limited,  the  patient  gets  well  if  kept  absolutely  quiet,  and  fatal  heemor- 
rhage  probably  never  occurs  from  this  source.  Best,  reduction  of  the  blood- 
pressure  by  minimum  diet,  purging,  if  necessary,  and  the  administration  of 
some  preparation  of  opium  to  allay  the  cough  are  the  main  indications. 


n.    CHRONIC  IirrS£STITIAL  PNEUHONIA 

A  fibroid  change  may  have  its  starting  point  in  the  tissue  about  the  bronchi 
and  blood-vessels,  the  interlobular  septa,  ^e  alveolar  walls,  or  in  the  pleura.  So 
diverse  are  the  forms  and  so  varied  the  conditions  under  which  this  change 
occurs  that  a  proper  classification  ie  difficult.  We  may  recognize  two  chief 
forme — the  local,  involving  only  a  limited  area  of  the  lung  substance,  and  the 
diffuse,  invading  either  both  lungs  or  an  entire  organ. 

Etiology, —  (a)  Local  fibroid  change  in  the  lungs  is  common.  It  is  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  tubercle,  in  the  evolution  of  which  interstitial 
changes  play  a  very  important  r&Ie.  In  tumors,  abscess,  gummata,  hydatids, 
and  emphysema  it  also  occurs.  Fibroid  processes  are  frequently  met  with  at 
the  apices  of  the  lung  and  may  be  due  either  to  a  limited  healed  tuberculosis, 
to  fibroid  induration  in  consequence  of  pigment,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  may 
result  from  thickening  of  the  pleura. 

(6)  Diffuse  intebstitial  pnedmonia  is  met  with:  (1)  As  a  sequence 
of  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Although  extremely  rare,  this  is  recognized  as 
a  possible  termination.  From  unknown  causes  resolution  fails  to  take  place. 
Organization  goes  on  in  the  fibrinous  plugs  within  the  air-cells  and  the  alveo- 
lar walls  become  greatly  thickened  by  a  nevf  growth,  first  of  nuclear  and  subse- 
quently of  fibrillated  connective  tissue.  Macroscopically  there  is  produced  a 
smooth,  grayish,  homogeneous  tissue  which  has  the  peculiar  translucency  of 
all  new-formed  connective  tissue.  This  has  been  called  gray  induration.  A 
majority  of  the  cases  terminate  within  a  few  months,  but  ins^nces  which  have 
been  followed  from  the  outset  are  very  rare. 

(2)  Chronic  Broncho-pneumonia. — The  relation  of  broncho-pneumonia  to 
cirrhosis  of  the  lung  was  specially  studied  by  Charcot,  who  stated  that  it 
may  follow  the  acute  or  subacute  form  of  this  disease,  particularly  in  children. 
The  fibrosis  extends  from  the  bronchi,  which  are  usually  dilated.  Bron- 
chiectasis may  be  followed  by  fibrosis  of  the  lung.  The  alveolar  walls  are 
thickened  and  the  lobules  converted  into  firm  grayish  masses,  in  which  there 
is  no  trace  of  normal  lung  tissue.  This  may  go  on  and  involve  an  entire  lobe 
or  even  the  whole  lung.    Many  of  these  cases  are  tuberculous  from  the  outset. 

(3)  Pleurogenous  Interstitial  Pneumonia. — Charcot  applied  this  term  to 
that  form  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  which  follows  invasion  from  the  pleura. 
Doubt  has  been  expressed  by  some  writers  whether  this  really  occurs.  While 
Wilson  Fox  was  probably  correct  in  questioning  whether  an  entire  lung  can 
become  cirrhosed  by  the  gradual  invasion  from  the  pleura,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  are  instances  of  primitive  dry  pleurisy,  which,  as  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  pointed  out,  gradually  compress  the  lung  and  lead  to  interstitial  cirrlio- 
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Bis.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fibroid  dumge  which  follows  prolonged 
compression.  In  some  cases  there  seems  to  be  a  distinct  connection  between 
the  greatly  thickened  pleura  and  the  dense  strands  of  fibrous  tissue  passing 
from  it  into  the  lung  substance.  Instances  occur  in  which  one  lobe  or  the 
greater  part  of  it  presents,  on  section,  a  mottled  appearance,  owing  to  the 
increased  thickness  of  the  interlobar  septa — a  condition  which  may  exist  witii- 
out  a  trace  of  involvement  of  the  pleura.  In  many  other  cases,  however,  the 
extension  seems  to  be  so  definitely  associated  with  pleurisy  that  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  causal  connection  between  the  two  processes.  In  these  instances 
the  lung  is  removed  with  great  difiSculty,  owing  to  the  thickness  and  close  ad- 
hesion of  the  pleura  to  the  chest  wall. 

(4)  Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  due  to  inhalation  of  dust,  which  is 
considered  in  a  separate  section.  , 

(6)  Syphilis  of  the  lung  ma;  present  the  features  of  a  chronic  fibrosis. 

(6)  Indurative  changes  in  the  lung  may  follow  the  compression  by  aneu- 
rism or  new  growth  or  the  irritation  of  a  foreign  body  in  a  bronchus. 

Korbid  AmitDmy. — There  are  two  chief  forms,  the  massive  or  lobar  and 
the  insular  or  broncho-pneumonic  form.  In  the  massive  type  the  disease  is 
unilateral ;  the  chest  of  the  affected  side  is  sunken,  deformed,  and  the  shoulder 
much  depressed.  On  opening  the  thoras  the  heart  is  seen  drawn  far  over  to 
the  affected  side.  The  unaffected  lung  is  emphysematous  and  covers  the  greater 
portion  of  the  mediastinum.  It  is  scarcely  credible  in  how  small  a  space,  close 
to  the  spine,  the  cirrhosed  lung  may  lie.  The  adhesions  between  the  pleural 
membranes  may  be  extremely  dense  and  thick,  particularly  in  the  pleurogenous 
cases;  but  when  the  disease  has  originated  in  the  lung  there  may  be  little  thick- 
ening of  the  pleura.  The  organ  is  airless,  firm,  and  bard.  It  strongly  resists 
cutting,  and  on  section  shows  a  grayish  fibroid  tissue  of  variable  amount, 
through  which  pass  the  blood-vessels  and  bronchi.  The  latter  may  be  either 
slightly  or  enormously  dilat«d.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  entire  lung 
is  converted  into  a  series  of  bronchiectatic  cavities  and  the  cirrhosis  is  ap- 
parent only  in  certain  areas  or  at  the  root.  The  tuberculous  cases  can  usually 
be  differentiated  by  the  presence  of  an  apical  cavity,  not  bronchiectatic,  often 
large,  and  the  other  lung  almost  invariably  shows  tuberculous  lesions.  Aneu- 
risms of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  not  infrequent  in  the  cavities.  The  other 
lung  is  always  enlarged  and  empbysematouH.  The  heart  is  hypertrophied,  par- 
ticularly the  right  ventricle,  and  there  may  be  marked  atheromatous  changes 
in  the  vessels.     An  amyloid  condition  of  the  viscera  is  found  in  some  cases. 

In  the  broncho-pneumonic  form  the  areas  are  smaller,  often  centrally 
placed,  and  most  frequently  in  the  lower  lobes.  They  are  deeply  pigmented, 
show  dilated  bronchi,  and  when  multiple  are  separated  by  emphysematons 
lung  tissue. 

A  reticular  form  of  fibrosis  of  the  lung  has  been  described  by  Percy  Kidd 
and  W.  McCoUum,  in  which  the  longs  are  intersected  by  grayish  fibroid 
strands  following  the  lines  of  the  interlobular  septa. 

Symptom!  snd  Coarse. — The  disease  is  CBsentially  chronic,  extending  over 
a  period  of  many  years,  and  when  once  the  condition  is  established  the  health 
may  be  fairly  good.  In  a  well  marked  case  the  patient  complains  only  of  his 
chronic  cough,  perhaps  a  slight  shortness  of  breath.  In  other  respects  he  is 
quite  well,  and  is  usually  able  to  do  light  work.    The  cases  are  commonly  re- 
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garded  as  taberculoua,  though  there  may  be  Bcarcely  a  Bymptom  of  that  affec- 
tion except  the  cough.  There  are  instances,  however,  of  fibroid  tuberculosis 
which  can  not  be  dietinguisbed  from  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  except  by  the  presence 
of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  expectoration.  As  the  bronchi  are  usually  dilated,  Uie 
Bjrmptoms  and  physical  signs  may  be  those  of  bronchiectasis.  The  cough  is 
paroxysmal  and  the  expectoration  is  generally  copious  and  of  a  muco-purulent 
or  sero-pnnilent  nature.  It  is  sometimes  fetid.  Hemorrhage  is  by  no  means 
infrequent,  and  occurred  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  cases  analyzed  by 
Bastian.  Walking  on  the  level  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  the  patient 
may  show  no  shortness  of  breath,  but  in  the  ascent  of  stairs  and  on  exertion 
there  may  be  dyspncea. 

Physical  Sions. — Inspection. — The  affected  side  of  the  chest  is  immo- 
bile, retracted,  and  shrunken,  and  contrasts  in  a  striking  way  with  the  volu- 
minous healthy  one.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated  and  the  ribs  may 
even  overlap.  The  shoulder  is  drawn  down  and  from  behind  it  is  seen  that 
the  spine  is  bowed.  The  muscles  of  the  shoulder-girdle  are  wasted.  The  heart 
is  greatly  displaced,  being  drawn  over  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  lung  to  the 
affected  side.  When  the  left  lung  is  affected  there  may  be  a  large  area  of 
visible  impulse  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  interspaces.  Mensuration 
showe  a  great  diminution  in  the  affected  side,  and  with  the  saddle-tape  the 
expansion  nay  be  seen  to  be  negative.  The  percussion  note  varies  with  the 
condition  of  the  bronchi.  It  may  be  absolutely  fiat,  particularly  at  the  base 
or  at  the  apex.  In  the  axilla  there  may  be  a  fiat  tympany  or  even  an  am- 
phoric note  over  a  large  sacculated  bronchus.  On  the  opposite  side  the  per- 
cussion note  is  usually  hyperresonant.  On  auscultation  the  breath-sounds 
have  either  a  cavernous  or  amphoric  quality  at  the  apex,  and  at  the  base  are 
feeble,  with  mucous,  bubbling  rSles.  The  voice-sounds  are  usually  exaggerated. 
Cardiac  munnurs  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  late  in  the  disease,  when 
the  right  heart  fails.  These  are,  of  course,  the  physical  signs  of  the  disease 
when  it  is  well  established.  They  naturally  vary  considerably,  according  to 
the  stage  of  the  process.  The  disease  is  essentially  chronic,  and  may  persist 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Death  occurs  sometimes  from  htemorrbage,  more 
commonly  from  gradual  failure  of  the  right  heart  with  dropsy,  aud  occasion- 
ally from  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  organs. 

IHa^osia — This  is  never  difficult  hut  it  may  be  impossible  to  say,  without 
a  clear  history,  whether  the  origin  is  pleuritic  or  pneumonic.  Between  cases 
of  this  kind  and  fibroid  tuberculosis  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate,  as 
the  conditions  may  be  almost  identical.  When  tuberculosis  is  present,  how- 
ever, even  in  long-standing  cases,  bacilli  are  preseot  in  the  sputum,  and  there 
may  be  signs  of  disease  in  the  other  lung. 

nvatment. — It  is  only  for  an  intercurrent  affection  or  for  an  aggravation 
of  the  congh  that  the  patient  seeks  relief.  Nothing  can  he  done  for  the  con- 
dition itself.  When  possible  the  patient  should  live  in  a  mild  climate,  and 
avoid  exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  A  distressing  feature  in  some  cases  is  the 
putrefaction  of  the  contents  of  tiie  dilated  tubes,  for  which  the  same  measures 
may  he  used  as  in  fetid  bronchitis. 
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m.  FinuMoooNiosis 

Seflnitiotl. — ^Under  this  term,  introduced  by  Zenker,  are  embraced  those 
forms  of  fibrosis  of  the  lung  due  to  the  inhalation  of  dusts  in  various  occapa- 
tions.  They  have  received  various  names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
haled particles — anihracom,  or  coal-miner's  disease,  siderosis,  chalicosis  and 
tilicogis. 

Etiologf. — The  dust  is  inorganic  or  organic;  the  former  is  the  more 
common  and  more  dangerous.  The  following  are  the  chief  forma: — (1)  An- 
thracosis.  Dwellers  in  cities  inhale  coal  dust  and  soot,  and  the  lungs  gradually 
become  carbonized.  Klotz  has  shown  that  the  lungs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pittsburgh  have  an  excessive  amount  of  carbon,  which  leads  to  varying  degrees 
of  fibrosis.  (3)  Silicosis,  from  the  dust  of  flint  in  small  angular  particles, 
occurs  in  the  South  African  gold  mines  and  the  zinc  mines  in  Missouri.  (3) 
Chalicosis,  from  the  dust  of  quarries  and  potteries,  and  occupations  of  grind* 
ing  steel,  etc,  (4)  Siderosis,  from  iron  dust,  in  workers  with  red  oxide  of 
iron,  and  in  brass  and  bronze.  (5)  Dust  from  crushed  slag  which  may  cause 
an  acute  inflammation  of  a  lover  lobe. 

Organic  dust  is  not  nearly  bo  serious,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  pneumoconiosis 
is  ever  produced  by  it  alone.  The  workers  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills  have  a 
high  death  rate  from  tuberculosis,  but  the  dust  is  probably  not  a  serious  factor. 
In  the  grinding  of  rags,  new  workers  may  have  attacks  of  catarrh  and  fever 
with  shivering  ("Shoddy  fever,"  Oliver).  The  dust  of  grain  in  threshing 
may  cause  irritation  of  tiie  bronchi,  headache  and  sometimes  fever.  The  dust 
particles  inhaled  into  the  lungs  are  dealt  with  by  the  ciliated  epithelium  and 
by  the  phagocytes.  The  ordinary  mucous  corpuscles  take  in  a  large  number 
of  the  particles,  which  fall  upon  the  trachea  and  main  bronchi.  The  cilia  sweep 
the  mucus  out  to  a  point  from  which  it  can  be  expelled  by  coughing.  It  is 
mucosa,  reaching  the  lymph  spaces,  where  they  are  attacked  at  once  by  the  cells 
(in  which  they  are  in  numbers)  probably  pick  them  up  on  the  way.  The 
mucous  and  the  alveolar  cells  are  the  normal  respiratory  scavengers.  In  dwel- 
lers in  the  country,  where  the  air  is  pure,  they  are  able  to  prevent  the  access 
of  dust  particles  to  the  lung  tissue,  so  that  even  in  adults  these  organs  present 
a  rosy  tint,  very  different  from  the  dark,  carbonized  appearance  of  the  lungs 
of  dwellers  in  cities.  When  the  impurities  in  the  air  are  very  abundant,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  dast  particles  escapes  these  cells  and  penetrates  the 
mucosa,  reaching  the  lymph  spaces,  where  they  are  attacked  at  once  by  the  cells 
of  the  connective-tissue  stroma,  which  are  capable  of  ingesting  and  retaining 
a  large  quantity.  In  coal-miners,  coal-heavers,  and  others  whose  occupationa 
necessitate  the  constant  breathing  of  a  very  dusty  atmosphere  even  these  forces 
are  insufficient.  Pulmonary  anthracosis  may  be  induced  by  passing  an  emul- 
sion of  china  ink  into  the  stomach  of  an  animal  through  a  catheter  so  that 
anthracosis  may  be  due  to  the  intestinal  absorption  of  carbon  particles  ar- 
rested in  the  nose  and  pharynx,  and  then  swallowed.  The  experimental  work 
shows  that  both  the  tracheal  and  intestinal  routes  are  used — through  the 
former  the  particles  reach  the  bronchi  and  external  portions  of  the  alveoli, 
through  the  latter  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung.  Occasionally  in  anthracosis  the 
carbon  grains  reach  the  general  circulation,  and  the  coal  dust  is  found  in  the 
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liver  and  spleen.  This  occure  when  the  densely  pigmented  bronchi&l  glands 
closely  adhere  to  the  pubnonary  veins,  through  the  walla  of  which  the  carbon 
particles  pass  to  the  general  circulation.  The  lung  tissue  has  a  remarkable  tol- 
erance for  these  particles ;  but  by  constant  exposure  a  limit  is  reached,  and  a 
definite  pathological  condition,  an  interstitial  sclerosis,  results.  In  coal-miners 
this  may  occur  in  patches,  even  before  the  lung  tissue  is  uniformly  infiltrated. 
In  others  it  appears  only  after  the  entire  organs  have  become  so  laden  that 
they  are  dark  in  color,  and  an  ink-like  juice  flows  from  the  cut  surface.  The 
lungs  of  a  miner  may  be  black  ttiroughout  and  yet  show  no  local  lesions  and  be 
everywhere  crq>itant. 

Xorbid  Auatoo^. — In  anthracosis  the  particles  of  carbon  are  found  de- 
posited in  large  numbers  in  the  follicular  cords  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial 
glands  and  of  the  peri-bronchial  and  peri-arterial  lymph  nodules,  and  in  these 
they  finally  excite  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  elements.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  in  persons  whose  lungs  are  only  moderately  carbonized 
the  bronchial  glands  sclerosed  and  hard.  In  anthracosis  the  fibroid  changes 
usually  begin  in  the  peri-broncbial  lymph  tissne,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
process  the  stlerosia  may  be  largely  confined  to  these  regions.  A  Nora  S(;ptian 
miner,  aged  thirty-six,  died  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  of  black  small- 
pox, after  an  illness  of  a  few  days.  In  his  lungs  (externally  coal-b1ac£)  there 
were  round  and  linear  patches  ranging  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut,  of  an 
intensely  black  color,  airless  and  firm,  and  surrounded  by  a  crepitant  tissue, 
slate  gray  in  color.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  areas  was  a  small  bronchus. 
Many  were  situated  just  beneath  the  pleura,  and  formed  typical  examples  of 
limited  fibroid  broncho-pneumonia.  In  addition  there  is  usually  thickening  of 
the  alveolar  walls,  particularly  in  certain  areas.  By  the  gradual  coalescence 
of  these  fibroid  patches  large,  portions  of  the  lung  may  be  converted  into  firm 
areas  of  cirrhosis,  grayish  black  in  the  coal-miner,  steel  gray  in  the  stone- 
worker.  In  the  case  of  a  Cornish  miner,  aged  sixty-three,  one  of  these  fibroid 
areas  measured  18  by  6  cm.  and  4.5  cm.  in  depth. 

A  second  important  factor  is  chronic  bronchitis,  which  is  present  in  a  large 
proportion  and  really  causes  the  chief  syptoms.  A  third  is  the  occurrence  of 
emphysema,  which  is  almost  invariably  associated  with  long-standing  cases 
of  pneumoconiosis.  With  the  changes  so  far  described,  unless  the  cirrhotic 
area  is  unusually  extensive,  the  case  may  present  the  features  of  chronic  bron- 
chitis with  emphysema,  but  finally  another  element  comes  into  play.  In  the 
fibroid  areas  softening  occurs,  probably  a  process  of  necrosis  similar  to  that 
by  which  softening  is  produced  in  fibro-myomata  of  the  uterus.  At  first  these 
are  small  and  contain  a  dark  liquid.  Charcot  calls  them  viceres  du  pownon. 
They  rarely  attain  a  large  size  unless  a  communication  is  formed  with  the 
bronchus,  in  which  case  they  may  became  converted  into  suppurating  cavities. 

Anthracosis  and  Tuberculosis. — In  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  district  tu- 
berculosis is  relatively  less  common  among  the  miners,  the  figures  for  ten 
years  at  Scranton  for  male  adults  being  3,37  per  cent,  in  mine  workers,  9.97 
per  cent,  in  those  of  other  occupations  (Wainwright).  Goldman  in  Germany, 
Oliver  and  Trotter  in  England,  all  agree  upon  the  comparative  rarity  of  to- 
bercnlosis  among  coal  miners.  Dust  does  not  favor  tuberculosis  because  it 
excites  fibrosis  which  is  opposed  to  tuberculosis. 
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Haldane  points  out  tiiat  the  deatit-iate  among  old  miners  from  bnmdiitiB 
ia  exceptionally  high. 

SymptomB. — The  symptoms  do  oot  come  on  imtil  the  patient  has  worked 
for  a  variable  number  of  years,  oeually  tweWe,  in  the  due^  atmosphere.  As  a 
rule  there  are  cough  and  failing  health  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time  before 
complete  disability.  The  coincident  emphysema  is  responsible  in  great  part 
for  the  shortness  of  breath  and  wheezy  condition  of  these  patients.  The  ex- 
pectoration is  usually  muco-punilent,  often  profuse,  and  in  anthracosis  very 
dark  in  color — the  so-called  "black  spit,"  while  in  cbalicosis  there  may  be  seen 
.  under  the  microscope  the  bright  angular  particles  of  silica.         y 

Even  with  the  physical  signs  of  cavity,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  usually  pres- 
ent. It  is  remarkable  for  how  long  a  coal-miner  may  bring  up  sputum  laden 
with  coal  particles  even  when  there  are  signs  only  of  a  chronic  bronchitis. 
Many  of  the  particles  are  contained  in  the  cells  of  the  alveolar  epithelium.  In 
these  instances  it  appears  that  an  attempt  is  made  by  the  leucocytes  to  rid  the 
lungs  of  the  carbon  grains.  In  the  late  stages  the  condition  is  that  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  lungs. 

Bii^noBis. — This  is  rarely  difficult ;  the  expectoration  is  usually  character- 
istic. It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema 
form  essential  parts  of  the  process  and  that  in  late  stages  there  may  be  tubercu- 
lous infection.  The  X-ray  picture  in  the  early  stages  shows  a  broadening  of 
the  normal  shadows  and  as  ^e  disease  advances  tiiere  are  circumscribed  dense 
areas  throughout  botii  lungs. 

Prophylaxis. — Much  has  been  done  to  reduce  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
by  proper  ventilation  of  works  and  the  protection  of  the  men.  The  conversion 
of  dry  into  wet  mining  prevents  the  distribution  of  injurious  dust.  On  the 
whole  the  health  of  British  miners  is  good.  Silicosis  is  a  dangerous  condition 
and  in  the  Rand  and  Missouri  mines  the  average  age  at  death  of  198  cases  was 
36.7  years  (Lanza). 

^eatme&t. — This  is  practically  that  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 


IV.    E^EYSEMA 

Deflnitioa. — The  condition  in  which  the  infundibular  passages  and  the 
alveoli  are  dilated  and  the  alveolar  walls  atrophied. 

Floyer  of  Litchfield  first  described  the  anatomical  condition  and  spoke  of 
the  disease  as  "flatulent  asthma"  (1698),  meaning  a  disorder  in  which  the 
lungs  were  blown  up  with  air. 

A  practical  division  may  be  made  into  compensatory,  hypertrophic,  and 
atrophic  forms,  the  acute  vesicular  emphysema,  and  the  interstitial  forms. 
The  last  two  do  not  in  reality  come  under  the  above  definition,  but  for  con- 
venience they  may  be  considered  here. 

I.    COMPENBATOBT  IMPHTSEMA 

WheneTCt  a  re^on  of  the  lung  does  not  expand  fully  in  inspiration,  either 
another  portion  of  the  lung  must  expand  or  Ihe  chest  wall  sink  in  order  to 
occupy  the  space.    The  former  almost  invariably  occurs.    We  have  already 
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mentioned  that  in  broncho-pneomonia  there  is  a  vicarioua  distention  of  the 
air-Tesiclee  in  the  adjacent  healthy  lobules,  and  the  same  happens  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  tuberculous  areas  and  cicatrices.  In  ^neral  pleural  adhesions  there 
is  often  compensator}'  emphysema,  particularly  at  the  anterior  margins  of  the 
lung.  The  most  advanced  example  of  this  form  is  seen  in,  cirrhosis,  when  the 
unaffected  lung  increases  greatly  in  size,  owing  to  distention  of  the  air-vesicles. 
A  similar  though  less  marked  condition  is  seen  in  extensive  pleurisy  with  ef- 
fusion and  in  pneumothorax. 

At  first,  this  distention  is  a  simple  physiological  process  and  the  alveolar 
walls  are  stretched  bnt  not  atrophied.  Ultimately,  however,  in  maoy  cases  they 
waste  and  the  contiguous  air-cells  fuse,  producing  true  emphysema. 

n.    HTPEBTBOPIC  EMPHYSEMA 

The  large-lunged  emphysema  of  Jenner,  also  known  as  substantive  or 
idiopathic  emphysema,  is  a  well-marked  clinical  affection,  characterized  by  en- 
largement of  the  lungs,  due  to  distention  of  the  air-cells  and  atrophy  of  their 
walls,  and  clinically  by  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  and  more  or  less  marked 
dyspnoea. 

Etiol(V7. — Emphysema  is  the  result  of  persistently  hi^  intra-alveolar 
tension  acting  upon  a  congenitally  weak  lung  tissue.  Strongly  in  favor  of  the 
view  that  the  nutritive  change  in  the  air-cells  is  the  primary  factor  are  the 
markedly  hereditary  character  of  the  disease  and  the  frequency  with  which  it 
starts  early  in  life.  To  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  we  owe  the  first  ob- 
servations on  the  hereditary  character  of  emphysema.  Working  under  Louis' 
direction,  he  found  that  in  18  out  of  28  cases  one  or  both  parents  were  affected. 

In  childhood  it  may  follow  recurring  asthmatic  attacks  due  to  adenoid 
vegetations.  It  may  occur,  too,  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  We 
are  still  ignorant  as  to  the  nature  of  this  congenital  pulmonary  weakness. 
Cohnheim  thinks  it  probably  due  to  a  defect  in  the  development  of  the  elastic- 
tissue  fibres — a  statement  which  is  borne  out  by  Eppinger's  observations. 

Heightened  pressure  within  the  air-cells  may  be  due  to  forcible  inspiration 
or  expiration.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  part  played  by  these 
two  acts  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  The  inspiratory  theory  was  advanced 
by  Laennec  and  subsequently  modified  by  Gairdnw,  who  held  that  in  chronic 
bronchitis  areas  of  collapse  were  induced,  and  compensatory  distention  took 
place  in  the  adjacent  lobules.  This  unquestionably  does  occur  in  the  vicarious 
or  compensatory  emphysema,  but  it  probably  is  not  a  factor  of  much  moment 
in  the  form  now  under  consideration.  The  expiratory  theoryj  supported  by 
Mendelssohn  and  Jenner,  accounts  for  the  condition  in  a  more  satisfactory 
way.  In  all  straining  efforts  and  violent  attacks  of  coughing  the  glottis  is  closed 
and  the  chest  walls  strongly  compressed  by  muscular  efforts,  so  that  the  strain 
is  thrown  upon  those  parts  of  the  lung  least  protected,  as  the  apices  and  the 
anterior  margins,  where  we  always  find  the  emphysema  most  advanced.  The 
sternum  and  costal  cartilages  gradually  yield  to  the  heightened  intrathoracic 
pressure  and  are,  in  advanced  cases,  pushed  forward,  giving  the  characteristic 
rotundity  to  the  thoras. 

Fbednd's  Theory. — A  primary  disease  of  the  costal  cartilages — a  chronic 
hyperplasia  with  premature  ossification  brings  about  gradually  a  state  of  rigid 
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diUt&tion  of  the  chest,  to  which  the  emphyseDU  is  secondary.  It  is  probable 
that  there  is  a  group  of  cases  in  vhich  each  changes  occur  in  young  persons, 
particularly  in  the  cartilages  of  the  first  three  ribe.  Niemeyer  met  with  a  few 
such  cases,  and  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  the  cartilages  increased 
in  size  and  stood  out  prominently.  For  such  a  condition  what  is  called 
Freund'a  operation  (of  resectioD)  would  be  indicated. 

Of  other  etiological  factors  occupation  is  the  moat  important.  The  dis- 
ease is  met  with  in  players  on  wind  instruments,  in  glass-blowers,  and  in  oc- 
cupations necessitating  heavy  lifting  or  straining.  Whooping-cough  and  bron- 
chitis'plsy  an  important  rdle,  not  so  much  in  the  changes  which  they  induce 
'in  the  bronchi  as  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  attacks  of  coughing. 

JCorbid  Anttomy. — The  thorax  is  capacious,  usually  barrel-shaped,  and  the 
cartilages  are  calcified.  On  removal  of  the  sternum,  the  anterior  mediastinum  ' 
is  found  completely  occupied  by  the  margins  of  the  lungs,  and  the  pericardial 
sac  may  not  be  visible.  The  organs  are  very  large  and  have  lost  their  elas- 
ticity, so  that  they  do  not  collapse  either  in  the  thorax  or  when  placed  on  the 
table.  The  pleura  is  pale  and  there  is  often  an  absence  of  pigment,  sometimes 
in  patches,  termed  by  Virchow  albinism  of  the  lung.  To  the  touch  they  have 
a  peculiar,  downy,  feathery  feel,  and  pit  readily  on  pressure.  This  is  one  of 
the  roost  marked  features.  Beneath  the  pleura  greatly  enlarged  air-vesicles 
may  be  readily  seen.  They  vary  in  size  from  .5  to  3  mm.,  and  irregular 
bullee,  the  size  of  a  walnut  or  larger,  may  project  from  the  free  margins.  The 
best  idea  of  the  extreme  rarefaction  of  the  tissue  is  obtained  from  sections  of 
a  lung  distonded  and  dried.  At  the  anterior  margins  the  structure  may  form 
an  irregular  series  of  air-chambers,  resembling  the  frog's  lung.  On  careful 
inspection,  remnants  of  the  interlobular  septa  or  even  of  the  alveoli  may  be 
seen  on  these  large  emphysematous  vesicles.  Though  general,  the  distention  is 
more  marked,  as  a  rule,  at  the  anterior  margins,  and  is  often  specially  nurked 
at  the  inner  surface  of  the  lobe  near  the  root,  where  in  extreme  cases  air- 
spaces as  large  as  a  hen's  egg  may  sometimes  be  found.  Microscopically  there 
is  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  walls,  by  which  is  produced  a  coalescence  of  neigh- 
boring air-cells.  In  this  process  the  capillary  network  disappears  before  the 
walls  are  completely  atrophied.  The  loss  of  tiie  elastic  tissue  ie  a  special  fea- 
ture. In  certain  cases  there  may  be  a  congenital  defect  in  the  development 
of  this  tissue.  The  epithehum  of  the  air-cells  undergoes  a  fatty  change,  but 
the  large  distended  air-spaces  retain  a  pavement  layer. 

The  bronchi  show  important  changes.  In  the  larger  tubes  the  mucous 
membrane  may  be  rough  and  thickened  from  chronic  bronchitis;  often  the 
longitudinal  lines  of  submucous  elastic  tissue  stand  out  prominently.  In  the 
advanced  cases  many  of  the  smaller  tubes  are  dilated,  particularly  when,  in 
addition  to  emphysema,  there  are  peri-bronchial  fibroid  changes.  Bronchiecta- 
sis is  not  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  emphysema,  but,  as  Laennec  re- 
marks, it  is  difiicnit  to  understand  why  it  is  not  more  common.  Of  associated 
morbid  changes  the  most  important  are  found  in  the  heart.  The  right  cham- 
bers are  dilated  and  h3rpeTtrDphied,  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  large,  and  the  valve 
segments  are  often  thickened  at  the  edges.  In  advanced  cases  the  cardiac 
hypertrophy  is  general:  The  pulmonary  artery  and  ite  branches  may  be  wide 
and  show  marked  atheromatous  changes. 

The  changes  in  the  other  organs  are  those  commonly  associated  with  pro- 
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longed  TCDOus  coogeetioiL  PneomotliOTsz  may  follow  the  mptore  of  an  em- 
physematous bleb. 

Symptonu. — The  disease  may  be  tolerably  advanced  before  any  special 
symptoms  occur.  A  child,  for  instance,  may  be  somewhat  short  of  breath  on 
going  upstairs  or  may  be  unable  to  mn  and  play  as  other  children  without 
great  discomfort;  or,  perhaps,  has  attacks  of  slight  lividity.  Doubtless  much 
depends  upon  the  completeness  of  cardiac  eompensation.  When  this  is  perfect, 
there  may  be  no  special  interruption  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  and,  except 
with  violent  esertion,  there  is  no  intorference  with  the  aeration  of  the  blood. 
In  well-marked  eases  the  following  are  the  most  important  symptoms :  Dysp- 
ncea,  which  may  be  felt  only  on  slight  exertion,  or  may  be  persistont,  and  ag- 
gravated by  intercurrent  attacks  of  bronchitis.  The  respirations  are  often 
harsh  and  wheezy,  and  espi ration  is  distinctly  prolonged. 

Cyanosis  of  an  extreme  grade  is  more  common  in  emphyanna  than  in  other 
affections  with  the  exception  of  congenital  heart-disease.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
diseases  in  which  a  patient  may  be  able  to  gb  about  and  walk  into  the  hospital 
or  consulting-room  with  a  lividity  of  startling  intonsity.  The  contrast  between 
the  extreme  cyanosis  and  the  comparative  comfort  of  the  patient  is  very  strik- 
ing. In  other  affections  of  the  heart  and  lungs  associated  with  a  similar  degree 
of  cyanosis  the  patient  is  invariably  in  bed  and  usually  in  a  state  of  orthopntea. 
One  condition  must  be  referred  to,  viz.,  the  extraordinary  cyanosis  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  aniline  products,  which  is  in  most  part  due  to  the  conversion  of 
the  haemoglobin  into  methiemoglobin. 

Bronchitis  with  associated  cough  is  frequent  and  ofton  the  direct  cause  of 
the  pulmonary  distress.  The  contrast  between  emphysematous  pMients  in  the 
winter  and  summer  is  marked  in  this  respect.  In  the  lattor  they  may  be 
comfortable  and  able  to  attend  to  their  work,  but  with  the  cold  and  changeable 
weather  they  are  laid  up  with  attacks  of  bronchitis.  Finally  the  two  condi- 
tions become  inseparable  and  the  patient  has  persistently  more  or  less  cough. 
The  acute  bronchitis  may  produce  attacks  not  unlike  asthma.  In  some  in- 
stances this  is  true  spasmodic  asthma,  with  which  emphysema  is  frequently 
associatod. 

As  age  advances,  and  with  successive  attacks  of  bronchitis,  the  condition 
grows  slowly  worse.  In  hospital  practice  it  is  common  to  admit  patients  over 
sixty  with  well  marked  signs  of  advanced  emphysema.'  The  aiTection  can 
generally  be  told  at  a  glance — the  rounded  shoulders,  barrel  chest,  the  thin  yet 
oftentimes  moscular  form,  and  sometimes  a  charactoristic  facial  expression. 
There  is  another  group  of  patients  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years  of  age  who, 
winter  after  winter,  have  attacks  of  intense  cyanosis  in  consequence  of  an  ag- 
gravated bronchial  catarrh.  On  inquiry  we  find  that  these  patients  have  been 
short-breathed  from  infancy,  and  they  belong  to  a  category  in  which  there  has 
been  a  primary  defect  of  structure  in  the  lung  tissue. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  thorax  is  markedly  altered  in  shape; 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  increased  and  may  be  even  greater  than  the 
lateral,'  so  that  the  chest  is  barrel-shaped.  The  appearance  is  somewhat  as  if 
the  chest  was  in  a  permanent  inspiratory  position.  The  sternum  and  costel 
cartilages  are  prominent.  The  lower  zone  of  the  thorax  looks  large  and  the 
intercostal  spaces  are  much  widened,  particularly  in  the  hypochondriac  regions. 
The  stomal  fossa  is  deep,  the  clavicles  stand  oat  with  great  prominence,  and 
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the  Beck  looks  shortened  from  the  elevation  of  the  thorax  and  the  stemnm.  A 
zone  of  dilated  venulee  may  be  seen  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  dia- 
phragm. Though  this  is  common  in  emphyeema,  it  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  it  or  indeed  to  any  special  affection. 

The  curve  of  the  spine  is  increased  and  the  back  is  remarkably  roonded, 
so  that  the  scapulte  seem  to  be  almost  horizontal.  Mensuration  shows  the 
rounded  form  of  the  chest  and  the  very  slight  expansion  on  deep  inspiration. 
The  respiratory  movements,  which  may  look  energetic  and  forcible,  exercise 
little  or  no  inflnence.  The  chest  does  not  expand,  but  there  is  a  general  ele- 
vation. The  inspiratory  effort  is  short  and  quick ;  the  expiratory  movement  is 
prolonged.  There  may  be  retraction  instead  of  distention  in  the  upper  ab- 
dominal region  during  inspiration,  and  a  transverse  curve  crossing  the  ab- 
domen at  the  level  of  th^  twelfth  rib  is  sometimes  seen.  The  apex  beat  of  the 
heart  is  not  visible,  and  there  is  usually  marked  pulsation  in  the  epigastric 
region.    The  cervical  veins  stand  out  prominently  and  may  pulsate. 

Palpation. — The  vocal  fremitilB  is  somewhat  enfeebled  but  not  lost.  The 
apex  beat  can  rarely  be  felt.  There  is  a  marked  shock  in  the  lower  sternal 
region  and  very  distinct  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium.  Percussion  gives  greatly 
increased  resonance,  full  and  drum-like — ^hyperresonance.  The  note  is  not  often 
distinctly  tympanitic.  There  may  be  marked  variations  in  the  note  in  local 
areas.  The  area  of  resonance  is  greatly  extended,  the  heart  dulnese  may  be 
obliterated,  the  upper  limit  of  liver  dulness  is  greatly  lowered,  and  the  reso- 
nance may  extend  to  the  costal  margin.  Behind,  a  clear  percussion  note  extends 
to  a  much  tower  level  than  normal.  The  level  of  splenic  dulness,  too,  may  be 
lowered. 

On  atiseuHation  the  breath-sounds  are  usually  enfeebled  and  may  be  masked 
by  bronehitic  r&les.  The  moat  characteristic  feature  is  the  prolongation  of 
the  expiration,  and  the  normal  ratio  may  be  reversed — 4  to  1  Instead  of  1  to  4. 
It  is  often  wheezy  and  harsh  and  associated  with  coarse  r41ea  and  sibilant 
rhonchi.  It  is  said  that  in  interstitial  emphysema  there  may  be  a  friction 
sound  beard,  not  unlike  that  of  pleurisy.  The  heart-sounds  are  usually  feeble 
but  clear ;  in  advanced  cases,  when  there  is  marked  cyanosis,  a  tricuspid  re- 
gurgitant murmur  may  be  heard.  Accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound 
may  be  present. 

Covne. — This  is  slow  but  progressive,  the  recurring  attacks  of  bronchitis 
aggravating  the  condition.  Death  may  occur  from  intercurrent  pneumonia, 
either  lobar  or  lobular,  and  dropsy  may  supervene  from  cardiac  failure.  Oc- 
casionally death  results  from  overdistention  of  the  heart,  with  extreme  cyanosis. 
Duckworth  has  called  attention  to  the  occasional  occurrence  of  fatal  hemor- 
rhage in  emphysema.  In  an  old  emphysematous  patient  at  the  Montreal  Gen- 
eral Hospital  death  followed  the  erosion  of  a  main  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  by  an  ulcer  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Treatment. — Practically,  the  measures  mentioned  in  connection  with 
bronchitis  should  be  employed.  In  children  with  asthma  and  emphysema  the 
nose  should  be  carefully  examined.  No  remedy  is  known  which  has  any  influ- 
ence over  the  progress  of  the  condition  itself.  Bronchitis  is  tiie  great  danger 
of  these  patients,  and  therefore  when  possible  they  should  live  in  an  equable 
climate.  They  do  well  in  southern  California  and  in  Egypt.  In  consequence 
of  the  venous  engorgement  they  are  liable  to  gastric  and  intestinal  disturbance, 
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and  it  is  particnlarly  important  to  keep  the  bowels  regulated  and  to  avoid 
flatulency,  which  often  seriously  aggravates  the  dyspncEa,  Patients  who  come 
into  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  urgent  dyspntsa  and  lividity,  with  great  ei^rge- 
ment  of  the  veins,  particularly  if  they  are  young  and  vigorous,  should  be  bled 
freely.  Inhalation  of  oxygen  may  be  used.  Epinephrin  bypodermically  (in,  J"f 
Ice.)  often  gives  relief.  Strychnine  will  be  found  useful.  In  children,  with 
insufficiency  of  expiration  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  lungs  below  the  usual  level, 
pressure  on  the  lower  rihs  may  correct  this.  Breathing  exercises  to  aid  expira- 
tion are  helpful.  Breathing  of  compressed  air  in  a  pneumatic  cabinet  gives 
temporary  relief.  Besection  of  the  first  costal  cartilage  or  of  the  first  three 
cartilages  on  either  side  has  been  practised  (Freund's  operation).  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  of  any  benefit  in  the  aged  in  whom  the  condition  is  established,  but 
in  a  special  group  in  the  young  in  which  the  primary  trouble  appears  to  be 
in  the  cartilages  good  results  may  follow. 

III.     ATROPHIC  EMPHYSEMA 

A  senile  change,  caUed  by  Sir  William  Jenner  small-lunged  emphysema,  is 
really  a  primary  atrophy  of  the  lung,  coming  on  in  advanced  life,  and  scarcely 
constitutes  a  special  affection.  It  occurs  in  "withered-looking  old  persons" 
who  may  perhaps  have  had  a  winter  cough  and  shortness  of  breath  for  years.  In 
striking  contrast  to  the  essential  hypertrophic  emphysema,  the  chest  is  small 
and  the  ribs  obliquely  placed.  The  thoracic  muscles  are  usually  atrophied. 
The  lung  is  converted  into  a  series  of  large  vesicles,  on  the  walls  of  which  the 
remnants  of  air-cells  may  be  seen. 

IV.    ACXn-E  VESICULAB  EMPHYSEMA. 

When  death  occurs  from  bronchitis  of  the  smaller  tubes  or  diffuse  broncho- 
pneumonia, when  strong  inspiratory  efforts  have  been  made,  the  lungs  are  large 
in  volume  and  the  air-cells  much  distended.  Clinically,  this  condition  may 
occur  rapidly  in  cardiac  dyspncea  and  angina  pectoris.  The  area  of  pulmo- 
nary resonance  is  much  increased,  and  piping  rales  and  prolonged  expiration 
are  beard  everywhere.    A  similar  condition  may  follow  pressure  on  the  vagi. 

V.     INTERSTITIAL    EMPHYSEMA 

Beads  of  air  are  seen  in  the  interlobular  and  subpleural  tissue,  sometimes 
forming  large  bullte  beneath  the  pleura.  A  rare  event  is  rupture  close  to  the 
root  of  the  lung,  and  the  passage  of  air  along  the  trachea  into  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues  of  the  neck.  After  tracheotomy  just  the  reverse  may  occur  and 
the  air  may  pass  from  the  tracheotomy  wound  along  the  windpipe  and  bronchi 
and  appear  beneath  the 'surface  of  the  pleura.  From  this  intor^titial  emphy- 
sema spontaneous  pneumothorax  may  arise  in  healthy  persons. 


V.    aANQBENS  OF  THE  LlTNa 

Etiology. — Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  not  an  affection  per  se,  but  occurs  in 
a  variety  of  conditions  when  necrotic  areas  undergo  putrefaction.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  why  gangrene  should  occur  in  one  case  and  not  in  another,  as  the 
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genos  of  putrefftctioD  are  always  in  the  air-paeeages,  and  yet  necrotic  territories 
rarely  become  gangrenous.  Total  obstruction  of  a  pulmonary  artery,  as  a  rale, 
causes  infarction,  and  the  area  shut  off  does  not  often,  though  it  may,  slough. 
Another  factor  would  seem  to  be  necessary— probably  a  lowered  tissue  resist- 
ance, the  result  of  general  or  local  causes.  It  is  met  with  (1)  as  a  sequence  of 
lobar  pneumonia.  This  rarely  oecura  in  a  previously  healthy  person — more 
commonly  in  the  debilitated  or  in  the  diabetic  subject.  (2)  Gangrene  is  very 
prone  to  follow  aspiration  pneumonia,  since  the  foreign  particles  rapidly  un- 
dergo putrefactive  changes.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  cases  of  gangrene  du9 
to  perforation  of  cancer  of  the  (esophagus  into  the  lung  or  into  the  bronchus. 
(3)  The  putrid  contents  of  a  brondiiectatic,  more  conamonly  of  a  tuberculous, 
cavity  may  excite  gangrene  in  the  neighboring  tieaues.  The  pressure  bron- 
chiectasis following  aneurism  or  tumor  may  lead  to  extensive  sloughing.  (4) 
Gangrene  may  follow  simple  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  More  com- 
monly, however,  the  embolus  is  derived  from  a  part  which  ia  mortified  or  conies 
from  a  focus  of  hone  disease.  In  typhus  and  in  typhoid  fever  gangrene  of 
the  lung  may  follow  thrombosis  of  one  of  the  larger  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  Lastly,  gangrene  of  the  lung  may  occur  in  conditions  of  debility  dur- 
ing convalescence  from  protracted  fever — occaaionally,  indeed,  without  our 
being  able  to  assign  any  reasonable  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Laennec,  who  first  accurately  described  pulmonary 
gangrene,  recognized  a  diffuse  and  a  circumscribed  form.  The  former,  though 
rare,  is  sometimes  seen  in  connection  with  pneumonia,  more  rarely  after  ob- 
literation of  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  It  may  involve  the  greater 
part  of  a  lobe,  and  the  lung  tissue  is  converted  into  a  horribly  offensive  green- 
ish-black mass,  torn  and  ragged  in  the  centre.  In  the  circumscribed  form  there 
is  well-marked  limitation  between  the  gangrenous  area  and  the  Eurrounding 
tissue.  The  focus  may  be  single  or  there  may  be  two  or  more.  The  lower 
lobe  is  more  commonly  affected  than  the  upper,  and  the  peripheral  more  than 
the  central  portion  of  the  lung,  A  gangrenous  area  is  at  first  uniformly  green- 
ish brown  in  color;  bat  softening  rapidly  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  a 
cavity  with  shreddy,  irregular  walls  and  a  greenish,  offensive  fluid.  The  lung 
tissue  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  shows  a  zone  of  deep  congestion,  often 
consolidation,  and  outside  this  an  intense  cedema.  In  the  embolic  cases  the 
plugged  artery  can  sometimes  be  found.  When  rapidly  extending,  vessels  may 
be  opened  and  a  copious  hiemorrhage  ensue.  Perforation  of  the  pleura  is  not 
uncommon.  The  irritating  decomposing  material  usually  escites  the  most 
intense  bronchitis.  Embolic  processes  are  not  infrequent.  There  is  a  remark- 
able association  in  some  cases  between  circumscribed  gangrene  of  the  lung  and 
abscess  of  the  brain. 

Symptoms  and  Conne. — TJaually  definite  symptoms  of  local  pulmonary 
disease  precede  the  characteristic  features  of  gangrcue.  These,  of  course,  are 
very  varied,  depending  on  the  primary  diaease.  The  sputum  is  very  character- 
istic. It  is  intensely  fetid — usually  profuse — and,  if  eifpectorated  into  a  conical 
glass,  separates  into  three  layers — a  greenish  brown,  heavy  sediment ;  an  inter- 
vening thin  liquid,  which  sometimes  has  a  greenish  or  a  brownish  tint;  and,  on 
top,  a  thick,  frothy  layer.  Spread  on  a  glass  plate,  the  shreddy  dibris  of  lung 
tissue  can  readily  be  picked  out.  Even  large  fragments  of  lung  may  be  coughed 
up.    Eobertson,  of  Onancock,  Va.,  sent  one  several  centimetres  in  length,  which 
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had  been  expectorated  by  a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  had  severe  gangrene  and  re- 
covered. Microscopically,  elastic  fibres  are  found  in  abundance,  with  granular 
matter,  pigment  grainB,  fatty  crystals,  bacteria,  and  leptothriz.  It  is  stated 
that  elastic  tissue  is  sometimes  absent.  The  peculiar  plugs  of  sputum  which 
occur  in  bronchiectasis  are  not  found.  Blood  is  often  present,  and,  as  a  rule,  is 
much  altered.  The  sputum  has,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  an  intensely  fetid 
odor,  which  is  communicated  to  the  breath  and  may  permeate  the  entire  room. 
It  is  much  more  offensive  than  in  fetid  bronchitis  or  in  abscess  of  the  lung. 
The  fetor  ie  particularly  marked  when  there  is  free  communication  between 
the  gangrenous  cavities  and  the  bronchi.  Localized  gangrene,  unsuspected 
during  life  and  in  which  there  had  been  no  fetor  of  the  breath,  may  be  found 
post  mortem. 

The  physical  signs,  when  extensive  destruction  has  occurred,  are  those  of 
cavity,  but  the  limited  circumscribed  areas  may  be  difficult  to  detect.  Bron- 
chitis is  always  present.    The  X-ray  examination  aids  in  diagnosis. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  fever,  usually  of  moder- 
ate grade;  the  pulse  is  rapid,  and  very  often  the  constitutional  depression  is 
severe.  But  the  only  special  features  indicative  of  gangrene  are  the  sputum 
and  the  fetor  of  the  breath.  The  patient  generally  sinks  from  exhaustion. 
Fatal  hteraorrhage  may  ensue. 

Kvatnient. — This  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  indication  is  to  disinfect 
the  gangrenous  area,  but  this  is  often  impossible.  An  antiseptic  spray  of 
carbolic  acid  may  be  employed.  A  good  plan  is  for  the  patient  to  use  over  the 
month  and  nose  an  inhaler,  which  may  be  charged  with  a  solution  of  carbolic 
acid  or  guaiacol ;  the  latter  drug  has  also  been  used  hypodermically,  with,  it  is 
said,  happy  results  in  removing  the  odor.  If  the  signs  of  cavity  are  distinct 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  cleanse  it  by  direct  injections  of  an  antiseptic 
solution.  If  the  patient's  condition  is  good  and  the  gangrenous  region  can  be 
localized,  surgical  interference  is  indicated.  The  general  condition  of  the 
patient  is  always  such  as  to  demand  the  greatest  care  in  the  matter  of  diet  and 
nursing. 

VI    ABSCESS  OF  THE  UJtta 

EtioloiTT- — Suppuration  occurs  in  the  lung  under  the  following  condi- 
tions:  (1)  As  a  sequence  of  inflammation,  either  lobar  or  lobular.  Apart 
from  the  purulent  infiltration  this  is  rare,  and  even  in  lobar  pneumonia  the 
abscesses  are  of  small  size  and  usually  involve,  as  Addison  remarked,  several 
points  at  the  same  time.  On  the  other  hand,  abscess  formation  is  frequent  in 
the  deglutition  and  aspiration  forms  of  broncho-pneumonia.  After  wounds  of 
the  neck  or  operations  upon  the  throat,  particularly  the  tonsils,  in  suppurative 
disease  of  the  nose  or  larynx,  occasionally  even  of  the  ear  (Volkraann),  in- 
fective particles  reach  the  bronchi  by  aspiration  and  excite  an  intense  inflam- 
mation which  often  ends  in  abscess.  Cancer  of  the  cesophagus,  perforating  the 
root  of  the  lung  or  into  the  bronchi,  may  produce  extensive  suppuration.  The 
abscesses  vary  in  size  from  a  walnut  io  an  orange,  have  ragged  and  irregular 
walls,  and  purulent,  sometimes  necrotic,  contents. 

(2)  Embolic,  so-called  metastatic,  abscesses,  the  result  of  infective  emboli, 
are  extremely  common  in  pyemia.    They  may  be  numerous  and  present  very 
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definite  rharacters.  Ag  a  rule  they  ate  superficial,  beneath  the  pleura,  and 
often  vedge-shaped.  At  first  firm,  grayish  red  in  color,  and  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  intense  hyperemia,  suppuration  soon  follows  with  the  formation  of  a 
definite  abscess.  The  pleura  is  usually  covered  with  greenish  lymph,  and  per- 
foratioQ  sometimes  takes  place  with  the  production  of  pneumothorax. 

(3)  Perforation  of  the  lung  from  without,  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies, 
and,  in  the  right  lung,  perforation  from  abscess  of  the  liver  or  a  suppurating 
echinococcus  cyst  are  occasionally  causes  of  pulmonary  abscess. 

(4)  Suppurative  processes  play  an  important  part  in  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  many  of  the  symptoms  of  which  are  due  to  them. 

Symptoms. — Abscess  following  pneumonia  is  easily  recognized  by  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  general  sjmptoms  and  by  the  physical  signs  of  cavity  and  the 
character  of  the  expectoration.  Embolic  abscesses  can  not  often  be  recognized, 
and  the  local  symptoms  are  generally  masked  in  the  general  pytemic  manifesta- 
tions. The  character  of  the  sputum  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the 
presence  of  abscess.  The  odor  is  offensive,  yet  it  rarely  has  the  horrible  fetor 
of  gangrene  or  of  putrid  bronchitis.  Fragments  of  lung  tissue  and  elastic 
tissue  with  alveolar  arrangement  may  be  found.  The  presence  of  this  with  the 
physical  signs  and  the  X-ray  examination  rarely  leave  any  question  as  to  the 
diagnosis.  Embolic  cases  usually  run  a  fatal  course.  Recovery  occasionally 
occurs  after  pneumonia.  In  a  case  following  typhoid  fever  Kerr  removed  two 
ribs  and  found  free  in  the  pus  of  a  localized  empyema  a  sequestered  piece  of 
lung,  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  which  had  sloughed  off  from  the  lower 
lobe.    The  patient  made  a  good  recovery. 

Traatment — The  patient  should  lie  with  the  affected  side  uppermost  as 
much  as  possible.  The  X-ray  picture  is  sometimes  a  guide  as  to  the  best  po- 
sition to  favor  drainage.  The  foot  of  the  bed  should  be  elevated  and  the  pa- 
tient lie  without  a  pillow.  The  head  should  be  lowered  over  the  side  of  the 
bed  during  paroxysms  of  coughing.  When  the  abscess  is  well  defined  and  su- 
perficial, an  attempt  jnay  be  made  to  open  and  drain  jt.  Artificial  pneumo- 
thorax has  been  suggested  when  the  abscess  is  connected  with  a  bronchus.  The 
patient  should  be  kept  in  the  open  air  if  possible  and  given  a  liberal  diet.  _ 


Vn.    NEW  OBOWTHS  IN  THE  LUNQS 

Etiology  and  Horbid  Anatomy. — While  primary  tumors  are  rare,  second- 
ary growths  are  not  uncommon.  Carcinoma  is  the  most  common  primary 
form.  Endothelium  and  sarcoma  are  less  frequent.  Hypernephroma  often 
has  metastases  in  the  lungs. 

Taiieties. — The  following  groups  may  be  recognized : 

(a)  Acute  fleuro-pneumonic  form,  with  a  very  rapid  course — dyspnoea, 
cough,  asphyxia,  rapid  emaciation  and  death  in  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  Most 
of  these  cases  are  secondary,  sometimes  to  unrecognized  disease  elsewhere,  but 
there  are  instances  of  primary  disease  of  this  type.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  cobalt  miners  of  Schneeberg  are  very  liable  to  a  primary  carcinoma  of  the 
lung  which  may  run  this  acute  course. 

(b)  Cheonio  pleuro-pdlmonart  carcinoua,  of  which  fliere  are  several 
types:     (1)  Broncho-palmonary  Form. — This,  the  most  typical  variety,  begins 
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with  bronchial  Bymptoms,  bloody  sputum,  loss  of  weight  and  Btrength,  and 
aiismia.  The  physical  signs  may  be  suggestive  of  tuberculOBis,  but  the  earliest 
indications  are  usually  at  the  root  of  the  lung.  Later  there  may  be  cavity  for- 
mation, with  a  broncbiectatic  type  of  sputum.  Tubercle  bacilli  are  absent  and 
there  may  be  very  large  round  cells  with  many  fatty  granules,  representaig 
degenerate  cancer  cells.  The  X-ray  picture  is  not  distinctive  and  the  cases  are 
usually  taken  for  tuberculosis. 

(2)  Mediastinal  Type. — Quite  early  in  this  form  the  glands  become  in- 
volved, increase  rapidly,  compress  the  adjoining  structures  and  the  type  of  the 
disease  is  that  of  a  mediastinal  tumor  with  its  dominant  pressure  symptoms. 

(3)  Pleuritic  Type. — Many  of  the  eases  are  primary  endothelioma  of  the 
pleura  of  which  Keilty  found  9  in  5,000  autopsies.  The  earliest  and  dominant 
symptoms  are  at  the  back  with  pleuritic  pain,  cough,  friction,  progressive  ef- 
fusion, and  shortness  of  breath.  On  tapping,  the  effusion  is  usually  bloody, 
though  at  first  it  may  be  clear.  In  other  instances  the  pleura  is  early  involved 
with  rapid  extension,  but  no  effusion.  There  may  be  little  or  no  cough,  and 
very  slight  dyspncea,  with  progressive  weakness,  emaciation,  and  ansemia  as 
the  chief  features.  Subcutaneous  nodules  may  occur  along  the  ribs,  with 
widespread  metastases  in  the  lymph  glands  and  internal  organs. 

From  the  standpoint  of  treatment  not  much  is  to  be  expected.  The  new 
surgical  technique  has  made  the  thoracic  cavity  accessible,  and  it  is  possible 
that  early  explorations  may  become  common  in  doubtful  cases.  In  a  few  in- 
stances operation  has  been  done ;  in  Lenhartz'  case  the  patient  remained  well 
for  8  year,  and  died  two  and  a  half  years  after  operation. 


E.   DISEASES  OF  THE  PLETJEA 

I.    ACUTE  FLEUBI8T 

Anatomically,  the  cases  may  be  divided  into  dry  or  adhesive  pleurisy  and 
pleurisy  with  effusion.  Another  claB8i£ca.tion  is  int«  primary  or  secondary 
forms.  According  to  the  course,  a  division  may  be  made  into  acute  and  chronic 
pleurisy,  and  as  it  is  impossible,  at  present,  to  group  the  various  forms  ^0- 
logically,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  division. 

I.     PIBBINOUa  OB  PLASTIC  PLEUBI8Y 

In  this  the  pleural  membrane  is  covered  by  a  sheeting  of  lymph  of  variable 
thickness,  which  gives  it  a  turbid,  granular  appearance,  or  the  fibrin  may  exist 
in  distinct  layers.  It  occurs  (1)  as  an  independent  affection,  following  cold 
or  exposure.  This  form  of  acute  plastic  pleurisy  without  fluid  exudate  is  not 
common  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals.  Cases  are  met  with,  however,  in 
which  the  disease  sets  in  with  the  usual  symptoms  of  pain  in  theside  and 
slight  fever,  and  there  are  the  physical  signs  of  fibrinous  pleurisy.  After  per- 
sisting for  a  few  days,  the  friction  murmur  disappears  and  no  exudation  oc- 
curs.    Union  takes  place  between  the  membranes,  and  possibly  the  pleuritic 
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adhesions  which  are  found  in  such  a  large  percentage  of  all  bodies  examined 
after  death  originate  in  these  slight  fibrinous  pleurisies. 

FibriuoiiB  pleurisy  occurs  (2)  ae  a  secondary  process  in  acute  diseases  of 
the  lung,  Buch  as  pneumonia,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount 
of  pleurisy,  usually  of  this  form.  Cancer,  abscess,  and  gangrene  also  cause 
plastic  pleurisy  when  the  surface  of  the  lung  becomes  involved.  This  condi- 
tion is  specially  associated  in  a  large  number  of  cases  with  tuberculosis.  Pleu- 
ral pain,  stitch  in  the  side,  and  a  dry  cough,  with  marked  friction  sounds  on 
auscultation,  are  the  initial  phenomena  in 'many  instances  of  pulmonary  tu- 
berculosis.   The  pleural  signs  are  usually  basic. 

II.    8EK0-PIBHIN0US  PLEUHIST 

In  a  majority  of  cases  there  is,  with  the  fibrin,  a  variable  amount  of  fluid 
exudate,  which  produces  the  condition  Itnown  as  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

Etiology. — Of  194  cases  in  fifteen  years  in  the  Hopkins  Hospital,  there 
were  161  males  and  33  females.  Tinder  twenty  years  of  age  there  were  20 
patients;  18  were  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  greatest  number  was  in  the  fifth 
decade,  59.  Cold  acts  as  a  predisposing  agent,  which  permits  the  action  of 
various  micro-organisms.  A  majority  of  the  eases  are  tuberculous.  This  view 
is  based  upon:  {1)  Post  mortem  evidence.  Tubercles  have  been  found  in 
acute  cases,  thought  to  have  been  "rheumatic"  or  due  to  cold.  (2)  The  not 
infrequent  presence  of  tuberculous  lesions,  often  latent,  in  the  lung  or  elac- 
where.  (3)  The  character  of  the  exudate.  If  coagulated  and  the  coagulum 
digested  and  centrifugalized,  tubercle  bacilli  are  frequently  found.  Injected 
into  a  guinea  pig,  in  amounts  of  15  c.  c.  or  more,  tuberculosis  followed  in  62 
per  cent.  (Eichhorst).  The  cytodiagnosis  shows  that  as  in  other  tuberculous 
exudates  the  mono-nuclear  leucocytes  predominate,  (4)  The  tuberculin  re- 
action is  given  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  cases.  (5)  The  subsequent 
history.  Of  90  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  which  had  been  under  the  observation 
of  H.  I.  Bowditch  between  1849  and  1879,  33  died  of  or  had  pulmonary  to- 
herculosis.  Among  130  patients  with  primary  pleurisy  with  effusion,  followed 
for  a  period  of  seven  years  by  Hedges,  40  per  cent,  became  tuberculous. 

Of  300  uncomplicated  cases  of  pleural  effusion  in  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  followed  by  R.  C,  Cabot,  the  subsequent  history  was  ascertained 
in  221;  followed  five  years  until  death  or  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  117;  well 
after  five  years,  96.  In  172  of  the  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  Hamman  got  reports  from  88;  of  these  48  were  living  and 
well,  30  later  became  tuberculous,  in  2  the  result  was  questionable,  and  8 
died  of  other  diseases.  Twelve  of  the  88  had  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputum 
while  in  the  hospital  without  discoverable  pulmonary  lesion ;  3  of  the  12  were 
living  and  well;  in  8  the  signs  became  well  marked;  one  died  of  unknown 
cause.  Hamman  collected  562  cases  (including  the  above)  in  which  the  sub- 
sequent history  was  sought;  of  these  1G7,  29.7  per  cent,  became  tuberculous. 

Baoterioli^y  of  Acute  Plevrity. — From  a  bacteriological  standpoint  we 
may  recognize  three  groups  of  cases,  caused  by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  ^e  pneu- 
mococcus,  and  the  streptococcus,  respectively, 

Bacillva  tvbercuhsis  is  present  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of 
primaiy  or  so-called  idiopathic  pleurisy.     The  exudate  is  usually  sterile  en 
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cover  slips  or  in  the  culture  and  inoculation  teete  made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
as  the  bacilli  are  very  scanty.  It  has  been  demonstrated  clearly  that  a  large 
amount  of  the  exudate  must  be  taken  to  make  the  test  complete,  either  in  cuJ- 
tures  or  in  the  inoculation  of  animals,  Eichhorst  found  that  more  than  63 
per  cent,  were  demonstrated  aB  tuberculous  when  as  much  as  15  c.  c.  of  the 
exudate  was  inoculated  into  test  animals,  while  lesa  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
caseB  showed  tuberculosis  when  only  1  c.  c.  of  the  exudate  was  used.  This  is  a 
point  to  which  observers  should  pay  very  special  attention.  Le  Damany,  has 
demonstrated  the  tuberculous  character  of  all  but  4  in  55  primary  pleurisies. 
He  used  large  quantities  of  the  fluid  for  his  inoculation  experiments. 

The  pneumococcus  pleurisy  is  almost  always  secondary  to  a  focus  of  in- 
flammation in  the  lung.  It  may,  however,  be  primary.  The  exudate  is  usually 
purulent  and  the  outlook  is  favorable. 

The  streptococcus  pleurisy  is  the  typical  septic  form  which  may  occur 
either  from  direct  infection  of  the  pleura  through  the  lung  in  broncho-pneu- 
monia, or  in  cases  of  streptococcus  pneumonia;  in  other  instances  it  follows 
infection  of  more  distant  parts.  The  acute  streptococcus  pleurisy  is  the  most 
serious  and  fatal  of  all  forms. 

Among  other  bacteria  which  have  been  found  are  the  staphylococcus, 
Friedlander's  bacillus,  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  the  diphtheria  bacillus. 

HCH'bid  Anatomy. — In  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  the  serous  exudate  is  abun- 
dant and  the  fibrin  is  found  on  the  pleural  surfaces  and  scattered  through  the 
fluid  in  the  form  of  flocculi.  The  proportions  of  these  constituents  vary  a 
great  deal.  In  some  instances  there  is  very  little  membranous  fibrin ;  in  others 
it  forms  thick,  creamy  layers  and  exists  in  the  dependent  part  of  the  fluid  as 
whitish,  curd-like  masses.  The  fluid  is  of  a  lemon  color,  either  clear  or  slightly 
turbid,  depending  on  the  number  of  formed  elements.  In  some  instances  it 
has  a  dark  brown  color.  The  microscopic  examination  shows  leucocytes,  oc- 
casional swollen  cells,  which  may  be  derived  from  the  pleural  endothelium, 
threds  of  fibrillated  fibrin,  and  a  variable  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  A 
large  number  of  cells  undergoing  mitotic  division  is  diagnostic  of  malignant 
disease.  The  fluid  is  rich  in  albumin  and  sometimes  coagulates  spontaneously. 
Its  composition  closely  resembles  that  of  blood  serum.  Cholesterin,  uric  acid, 
and  sugar  are  occasionally  found.  The  amount  of  the  effusion  varies  from  ^ 
to  4  litres.  Enormous  amounts  are  sometimes  removed,  188  ounces  in  one  case 
(E,  C.  Carter).  The  lung  in  serofibrinous  pleurisy  is  more  or  less  compressed. 
If  the  exudation  is  limited  the  lower  lobe  alone  is  atelectatic;  but  in  an  ex- 
tensive effusion  which  reaches  to  the  clavicle  the  entire  lung  will  be  found 
lying  close  to  the  spine,  dark  and  airless,  or  even  bloodless — i.  e.,  carnified. 

In  large  exudations  the  adjacent  organs  are  displaced;  the  liver  is  de- 
pressed and  the  heart  dislocated.  With  reference  to  the  position  of  the  heart, 
the  following  statements  may  be  made:  (1)  Even  in  the  moat  extensive  left 
sided  exudation  there  is  no  rotation  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which  in  no  case 
was  to  the  right  of  the  mid-sternal  line;  (2)  the  relative  position  of  the  apex 
and  base  is  usually  maintained ;  in  some  instances  the  apex  is  lifted,  in  others 
the  whole  heart  lies  more  transversely;  (3)  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart 
occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  front,  so  that  the  displacement  is  rather  a- 
definite  dislocation  of  the  mediastinum,  with  the  pericardium,  to  the  right, 
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than  any  special  twisting  of  the  heart  itself;  (i)  the  kink  or  twist  in  the  in- 
ferior vena  cava  described  by  Bartels  may  be  present. 

Symptonu. — Prodromes  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  disease  may  set  in 
abruptly  with  a  chill,  followed  by  fever  and  a  severe  pain  in  the  side.  In  v^ 
many  cofles,  however,  the  onset  is  insidious,  particularly  in  children  and  in 
elderly  persons.  A  little  dyspnisa  on  exertion  and  an  increasing  pallor  may 
be  the  only  features.  Washboum  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  with 
which  the  pneumococcus  pleurisy  sets  in  with  the  features  of  pneumonia.  The 
pain  in  the  side  is  the  most  distressing  symptom,  and  is  usually  referred  to 
the  nipple  or  axillary  regions.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  pleuritic 
pain  may  be  felt  in  the  abdomen  or  low  down  in  the  back,  particularly  when 
the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  pleura  is  involved.  It  is  lancinating,  sharp, 
and  severe,  and  is  aggravated  by  cough.  At  this  early  stage,  on  auscultation, 
sometimes  indted  on  palpation,  a  dry  friction  rub  can  be  detected.  The  fever 
rarely  rises  so  rapidly  as  in  pneumonia,  and  does  not  reach  the  same  grade.  A 
temperature  of  from  102°  to  103°  F.  is  an  average  pyrexia.  It  may  drop  to 
normal  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  without  any  definite  change  in  the 
physical  signs,  or  may  persist  for  several  weeks.  The  temperature  of  the  af- 
fected is  higher  than  that  of  the  sound  side.  Cough  is  an  early  symptom  in 
acute  pleurisy,  but  is  rarely  so  distressing  or  frequent  as  in  pneumonia.  There 
are  instances  in  which  it  is  absent.  The  expectoration  is  usually  slight  in 
amount,  mucoid,  and  occasionally  streaked  with  blood. 

At  the  outset  there  may  be  dyspnoea,  due  partly  to  the  fever  and  partly  to 
the  pain  in  the  side.  Later  it  results  from  the  compression  of  the  lung,  par- 
ticularly if  the  exudation  has  taken  place  rapidly.  In  the  cases  with  yery 
rapid  effusion  the  dyspnoea  may  be  marked.  When,  however,  the  fluid  is 
effused  slowly,  one  lung  may  be  entirely  compressed  without  inducing  short- 
ness of  breath,  except  on  exertion,  and  the  patient  will  lie  quietly  in  bed  with- 
out evincingvthe  slightest  respiratory  distress.  When  the  effusion  is  large  the 
patient  usually  prefers  to  lie  upon  the  affected  side. 

Phtsical  Signs. — Inspection  shows  some  degree  of  immobility  on  the  af- 
fected side,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  exudation ;  and  in  large  effusions 
an  increase  in  volume,  which  may  appear  to  be  much  more  than  it  really  is  as 
determined  by  mensuration.  The  intercostal  depressions  are  obliterated.  In 
right  aided  effusions  the  apex  beat  may  be  lifted  to  the  fourth  interspace,  be 
pushed  beyond  the  left  nipple,  or  even  be  seen  in  the  axilla.  When  the  exuda- 
tion is  on  the  left  side,  the  heart  impulse  may  not  be  visible;  but  if  the  effusion 
is  large  it  is  seen  in  the  third  and  fourth  spaces  on  the  right  side,  and  some- 
times as  far  out  as  the  nipple,  or  even  beyond  it.  In  massive  effusion  on  the  left 
side  there  may  be  a  prominence  below  the  left  costal  margin. 

Palpation  enables  us  to  determine  the  deficient  movements  on  the  affected 
side,  the  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  more  accurately  to  define 
the  position  of  the  heart's  impulse.  In  simple  serofibrinous  effusion  there  is 
rarely  any  (Edema  of  the  chest  walla.  It  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  obtain  fluc- 
tuation. Tactile  fremitus  is  greatly  diminished  or  abolished.  If  the  effusion 
is  slight  there  may  be  only  enfeeblement.  The  absence  of  the  voice  vibrations  in 
effusions  of  any  size  is  the  most  valuable  physical  sign.  In  children  and  oc- 
casionally in  adults  there  may  be  much  effusion  with  retention  of  fremitus. 
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In  rare  caBes  the  vibratioiis  ma;  be  cotmnnnicated  to  the  cheat  walls  tiiroogh 
localized  pleural  adhedonB. 

Mensuration. — With  the  cyrtometer,  if  the  effusion  is  excessive,  a  differ- 
eoce  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  even,  in  large  effusions,  an  inch  and 
a  half,  may  be  found  between  the  two  sides.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  the  right  side  is  naturally  larger  than  the  left. 

Percussion. — Early  in  the  disease  there  may  be  no  alteratioD,  but  with  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  the  fluid  the  resonance  becomes  defective,  and  finally 
gives  place  to  flatness.  From  day  to  day  the  gradual  increase  in  height  of  the 
fluid  may  be  studied.  In  a  pleuritic  effusion  rising  to  the  fourth  rib  in  front 
the  percussion  signs  are  usually  very  suggestive.  In  the  subclavicular  region 
the  attention  is  often  aroused  at  once  by  a  tympanitic  note,  the  so-called 
Skoda's  resonance,  which  is  beard  perhaps  more  commonly  in  this  situation 
with  pleural  effusion  than  in  any  other  condition.  It  shades  into  a  flat  note 
in  the  lower  mammary  and  axillary  regions.  Tympany  may  be  obtained  also 
behind,  just  above  the  limit  of  effusion.  The  dulnees  has  a  peculiarly  resist- 
ant, wooden  quality,  differing  from  that  of  pneumonia  and  readily  recognized 
by  skilled  fingers.  When  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  posture  the  upper  line  of 
dulness  is  not  horizontal,  but  is  higher  behind  than  in  front,  forming  a  para- 
bola. The  curve  marking  the  intersection  of  the  plane  of  contact  of  lung  and 
fluid  with  the  cheet  wall  is  known  as  "Ellis's  line"  which  Garland  verified 
clinically  and  by  animal  experiments.  With  medium-sized  effusions  this  line 
b^ns  lowest  bdiind,  advances  upward  and  forward  in  a  letter-3  curve  to  the 
axillary  region,  whence  it  proceeds  in  a  straight  decline  to  the  sternum.  This 
curve  is  demonstrable  only  when  the  patient  is  in  the  erect  position.  Grocco, 
in  190S,  called  attention  to  the  existence  in  pleural  effusion  of  a  triangular 
area  of  relative  dulness,  along  the  spine,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  pleurisy,  in 
width  from  2  to  5  era.,  and  with  the  apex  upward.  It  can  be  demonstrated  in 
a  large  majority  of  all  cases,  particularly  in  yonng  and  thin  persons.  It  is  pos- 
sibly due  to  the  bulging  of  the  mediastinum,  by  the  fluid,  across  the  middla 
line,  the  anatomical  possibility  of  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Calvert. 

On  the  right  side  the  dulness  passes  without  change  into  that  of  the  liver. 
On  the  left  side  in  the  nipple  line  it  extends  to  and  may  obliterate  Traube's 
semilunar  space.  If  the  effusion  is  moderate,  the  phenomenon  of  movable  dul- 
ness may  be  obtained  by  marking  carefully,  in  the  sitting  postnre,  the  upper 
limit  in  the  mammary  region,  and  then  in  the  recumbent  postnre,  noting  the 
change  in  the  height  of  dulness.  This  sign  of  fluid  can  not  always  be  obtained. 
In  very  copious  exudation  the  dulness  may  reach  the  clavicle  and  even  eztraid 
beyond  the  sternal  margin  of  the  opposite  side. 

AiiscuUation. — Early  in  the  disease  a  friction  rub  may  be  heard,  which 
disappears  as  the  fluid  accumulates.  It  is  a  to-and-fro  dry  rub,  close  to  the 
ear,  and  has  a  leathery,  creaking  character.  There  is  another  pleural  friction 
sonnd  which  closely  resembles,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from,  the 
fine  crackling  crepitus  of  pneumonia.  This  may  be  heard  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  also,  as  pointed  out  in  1S44  by  MacDonnell,  Sr.,  of 
ifontreal,  when  the  effusion  has  receded  and  the  pleural  layers  come  together 
again. 

With  even  a  slight  exudation  there  is  weakened  or  distant  breathing.  Often 
inspiration  and  expiration  are  distinctly  audible,  though  distant,  and  have  a 
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tubular  quality.  Sometimes  only  a  puffing  tubular  expiration  is  heard,  which 
may  have  a  metallic  or  amphoric  quality.  Loud  resonant  r&leg  accompanying 
this  may  forcibly  suggest  a  cavity.  These  pseudo-cavernous  signs  are  met 
with  more  frequently  in  children,  and  often  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis.  Above 
the  hne  of  dulness  the  breath  sounds  are  usually  harsh  and  exaggerated,  and 
may  have  a  tubular  quality. 

The  vocal  resonance  is  usually  diminished  or  absent  The  whispered  voice 
is  said  to  be  transmitted  through  a  serous  and  not  through  a  purulent  exudate 
{Baccelli's  sign),  but  this  is  not  always  true.  This  author  advises  direct  aus- 
cultation in  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  chest.  There  may,  however,  be 
intensification — bronchophony.  The  voice  sometimes  has  a  curious  naaal, 
squeaking  character,  which  was  termed  by  Laennec  cegopkony,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  In  typical  form  this  is  not  common, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  hear  a  curious  twang-like  quality  in  the  voice, 
particularly  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  scapula. 

In  the  examination  of  the  heart  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  when  the 
apex  of  the  heart  Iteg  beneath  the  sternum  there  may  be  no  impulse.  The 
determination  of  the  situation  of  the  organ  may  rest  with  the  position  of 
maximum  loudness  of  the  sounds.  Over  the  displaced  organ  a  systolic  murmur 
may  be  heard.  When  the  lappet  of  lung  over  the  pericardium  is  involved  on 
either  side  there  may  be  a  pleuro-pericardial  friction. 

Blood  Count. — Emerson  studied  the  histories  of  89  cases  of  acute  pleurisy 
with  effusion'  in  which  blood  counts  were  made  before  the  temperature  reached 
normal.  Only  26  had  a  leucocytosis  between  10,000  and  15,000;  one  only 
above  J5,000.     In  12  of  the  cases  the  count  was  helow  5,000. 

The  X-HAY  picTUEES  are  of  great  interest  and  of  much  value  in  diagnosis. 
They  show  that  the  effusion  is  not  always  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  chest 
with  the  patient  in  the  upright  position,  but  that  it  may  represent  a  vertical 
column  in  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  chest,  compressing  the  lung  toward  the 
spine.  The  effusion  is  not  always  mobile,  hut  may  he  fixed  by  adhesions  in  one 
position. 

Conne. — The  course  of  acute  sero-flbrinous  pleurisy  is  very  variable.  After 
persisting  for  a  week  or  ten  days  the  fever  subsides,  the  cough  and  pain  dis- 
appear, and  a  slight  efFusion  may  be  quickly  absorbed.  In  cases  in  which  the 
effusion  reaches  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib  recovery  is  usually  slower.  Many  in- 
stances come  under  observation  for  the  first  time,  after  two  or  three  weeks'  in- 
disposition, with  the  fluid  at  a  level  with  the  clavicle.  The  fever  may  last  from 
ten  to  twenty  days  without  exciting  anxiety,  though,  as  a  rule,  in  ordinary 
pleurisy,  the  temperature  in  cases  of  moderate  severity  is  normal  within  eight 
or  ten  days.  Left  to  itself,  the  natural  tendency  is  to  resorption ;  but  this  may 
take  place  very  slowly.  With  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  there  is  a  redux-fric- 
tion  crepitus,  either  leathery  and  creaking  or  crackling  and  rale-like,  and  for 
mouths,  or  even  longer,  the  defective  resonance  and  feeble  breathing  are  heard 
at  the  base.  Bare  modes  of  termination  are  perforation  and  discharge  through 
the  lung,  and  externally  through  the  chest  wall,  examples  of  which  have  been 
recorded  by  Sahli. 

The  immediate  prognosis  in  pleurisy  with  effusion  is  good.  Of  320  cases 
at  Si  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  only  6.1  per  cent,  died  before  leaving  the  hos- 
pital  (Hedges).     A  sero-fibrinous  exudate  may  persist  for  months  without 
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change,  particularly  in  tuberculous  cases,  and  will  sometimes  reaecumulate 
after  aspiration  and  resist  all  treatment.  After  persistence  for  more  than 
twelve  months,  in  spite  of  repeated  tapping,  a  serous  effusion  was  cured  hy 
incision  without  deformity  of  the  chest  (S.  West).  When  one  pleura  is  full 
and  the  heart  is  greatly  dislocated,  the  condition,  although  in  a  majoriiy  of 
cases  producing  remarkably  little  disturbance,  is  not  without  risk. 

m.    PUEULENT  PLEUEIBY 
(Empyema) 

Etiology. — Pus  in  the  pleura  is  due  to  (a)  infection  from  within,  as  a 
rule  directly  from  a  patch  of  pneumonia  or  a  septic  focus  in  the  lung,  or  in 
some  cases  a  tuberculous  brondio-pneumonia ;  (b)  involvement  from  without, 
as  in  fracture  of  a  rib,  penetrating  wound,  disease  of  cesophagus,  etc.  It  fre- 
quently follows  the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  scarlet  fever.  It  is  very 
often  latent,  and  due  to  undiscovered  pneumonia.  It  is  common  in  children, 
more  in  boys  than  in  girls,  and  between  the  ages  of  one  and  five  and  eight  and 
nine. 

The  pneumococcus  is  the  most  common  organism,  then  the  ordinary  pus 
organisms  and  tubercle  bacilli;  in  rare  cases  the  iu6uenza  bacillus,  and  even 
psorosperms,  have  been  found. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — On  opening  an  empyema  post  mortem  we  usually  find 
that  the  effusion  has  separated  into  a  clear,  greenish  yellow  serum  above  and 
the  thick,  cream-like  pus  below.  The  fluid  may  be  scarcely  more  than  turbid, 
with  floeculi  of  fibrin  through  it.  In  the  pneumococcas  empyema  the  pus  is 
usually  thick  and  creamy.  It  usually  has  a  heavy,  sweetish  odor,  but  in  some 
instances — particularly  those  following  wounds — it  is  fetid.  In  cases  of  gan- 
grene of  the  lung  or  pleura  the  pus  has  a  horribly  stinking  odor.  Microscop- 
ically it  has  the  characters  of  ordinary  pus.  The  pleural  membranes  are  greatly 
thickened,  and  present  a  grayish  white  layer  from  1  to  2  mm,  in  thickness. 
On  the  costal  pleura  there  may  be  erosions,  and  in  old  cases  fistulous  com- 
munications are  common.  The  lung  may  he  compressed  to  a  very  small  limit, 
and  the  visceral  pleura  also  may  show  perforations. 

Symptoms. — Purulent  pleurisy  may  begin  abruptly,  with  the  symptoms 
already  described.  More  frequently  it  comes  on  insidiously  in  the  course  of 
other  diseases  or  follows  an  ordinary  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy.  There  may  be  no 
pain  in  the  chest,  very  little  cough,  and  no  dyspncEa,  unless  the  side  is  very 
full.  Symptoms  of  septic  infection  are  rarely  wanting.  If  in  a  child,  there 
is  a  gradually  developing  pallor  and  weakness;  sweats  occur,  and  there  is  ir- 
regular fever.  A  cough  is  by  no  means  constant.  The  leucocytes  are  usually 
much  increased;  in  one  fatal  case  they  numbered  115,000  per  c.  mm. 

Physical  Signs. — Practically  they  are  those  already  considered  in  pleurisy 
with  elfusion  but  there  are  one  or  two  additional  points  to  be  mentioned.  In 
empyema,  particularly  in  children,  the  disproportion  between  the  sides  may  be 
extreme.  The  intercostal  spaces  may  not  only  be  obliterated,  but  may  bulge. 
Not  infrequently  there  is  cedema  of  the  chest  walls.  The  network  of  sub- 
cutaneous veins  may  be  very  distinct.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  children 
the  breath-sounds  may  be  loud  and  tubular  over  a  purulent  effusion  of  con- 
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Biderable  aze.  The  dislocation  of  the  heart  and  dispkcemeot  of  the  liver  are 
more  marked  in  empyema  than  in  serous  efEusion — probably,  as  Senator  Bug- 
geate,  owing  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  fluid. 

A  curious  phenomenon  aseociated  generally  with  empyema,  but  eometimes 
occurring  in  the  sero-fibrinouB  exudate,  ia  pulsating  pleurisy,  iirat  described 
by  MacDonnell,  Sr.,  of  Montreal.  In  95  cases  collected  by  Sailer  it  was  much 
more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females.  In  38  there  was  a  tumor;  that  is, 
empyema  necessitatis.  In  all  but  one  case  the  fluid  was  purulent.  Pneumo- 
thorax may  be  present.  There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  the  intrapleural  pul- 
sating pleurisy  and  the  pulsating  empyema  necessitatis,  in  which  there  is  an 
external  pulsating  tumor.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered  how 
the  heart  impulse  is  thus  forcibly  communicated  through  the  effusion. 

Empyema  is  a  chronic  affection,  which  in  a  few  instances  tenninates 
naturally  in  recovery,  but  a  majority  of  cases,  if  left  alone,  end  in  death. 
The  following  are  some  modes  of  natural  cure:  (a)  By  atnorption  of  the 
fluid.  In  email  efFusions  this  may  take  place  gradually.  The  chest  wall  sinks. 
The  pleural  layers  become  greatly  thidtened  and  enclose  between  them  the 
inspissated  pus,  in  which  lime  salts  are  gradually  depoaited.  Such  a  condition 
may  be  seen  once  or  twice  a  year  in  the  post  mortem  room  of  any  large  hoa< 
pital.  (b)  By  perforation  of  the  lung.  Although  in  this  event  death  may 
take  place  rapidly,  by  suffocation,  ae  Aretteus  says,  yet  in  cases  in  which  it 
occurs  gradually  recovery  may  follow.  Empyema  may  discbarge  either  by 
opening  into  the  bronchus  and  forming  a  fistula,  or,  as  Traube  pointed  out, 
by  producing  necrpsis  of  the  pulmonary  pleura,  suificient  to  allow  the  soaking 
of  the  pus  through  the  spongy  lung  tissue  into  the  bronchi.  In  the  first  way 
pneumothorax  usually,  though  not  always,  develops.  In  the  second  way  the 
pus  is  discharged,  without  formation  of  pneumothorax.  Even  with  a  bron- 
chial fistula  recovery  is  possible,  (c)  By  perforation  of  the  chest  wall — 
empyema  necessitatis.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  method,  as  many 
cases  recover.  The  perforation  may  occur  anywhere  in  the  chest  wall,  but  is, 
as  Cruveilhier  remarked,  more  common  ia  front.  It  may  be  anywhere  from 
the  third  to  the  sixth  interspace,  usually,  according  to  Marshall,  in  the  fifth. 
It  may  perforate  in  more  than  one  place,  and  there  may  be  a  fistulous  com- 
munication which  opens  into  the  pleura  at  some  distance  from  the  exteraal 
orifice.  The  tumor,  when  near  the  heart,  may  pulsate.  The  discharge  may 
persist  for  years.  In  Copeland's  Dictionary  is  mentioned  an  instance  of  a 
Bavarian  physician  who  had  a  pleural  fistula  for  thirteen  years  and  enjoyed 
fairly  good  health. 

An  empyema  may  perforate  the  neighboring  organs,  the  oesophagus,  peri- 
toneum, pericardium,  or  the  stomach.  A  remarkable  sequel  is  a  pleuro- 
oesophageal  fistula,  of  which  cases  have  been  reported  by  Voelcker,  Thursfield, 
and  Osier.  In  one  case  there  was  a  fistulous  communication  through  the 
chest  wall.  Very  remarkable  eases  are  those  which  pass  dovm  the  spine  and 
along  the  psoas  into  the  iliac  fossa,  and  simulate  a  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess. 

Enoapinlated  Empyema. — In  lobar  or  broncho-pneumonia,  pockets  of 
pue  from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  an  orange  may  form.  A  good  many  casea 
were  met  with  in  the  streptococcus  empyema  during  the  War,  and  H-  M. 
Thomas,  Jr.,  calls  attention  to  the  frequency  of  abdominal  pain  and  meteor- 
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tsm,  the  earl;  prostration,  the  high  leukocytosis,  and  the  danger  of  rupture 
into  the  pleura.     The  condition  may  be  revealed  only  by  the  X-ray  picture. 

IV.    TUBEBCUIiOSIS  PLEUBISY 

This  has  already  been  considered  (p.  178),  and  the  symptoms  and  physical 
signs  do  not  require  any  description  other  than  that  already  given  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sero-fibrinouB  and  purulent  forms. 

V.     OTHEB  VARIETIES  OP  PLEUBISY 

EnmoiTbagio  Pleurisy. — A  bloody  effusion  is  met  with  under  the  follow- 
ing conditions:  (a)  In  the  pleurisy  of  asthenic  states,  such  as  cancer,  nephri- 
tis, and  occasionally  in  the  malignant  fevers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
frequency  with  which  hemorrhagic  pleurisy  is  found  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 
It  occurred  in  the  very  patient  in  whom  Laennec  first  accurately  described 
this  disease.  While  this  may  be  a  simple  hemorrhagii;  pleurisy,  in  a  majority 
of  the  cases  it  has  been  tuberculous,  (b)  Ti^erculems  pleuriaj/,  in  which 
the  bloody  effusion  may  result  from  the  rupture  of  newly  formed  vessels 
in  the  soft  exudate  accompanying  the  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles,  or  it  may 
come  from  more  slowly  formed  tubercles  in  a  pleurisy  secondary  to  extensive 
pulmonary  disease,  (c)  Cancerous  plevrisy,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  is 
frequently  hemorrhagic,  (d)  Occasionally  hemorrhagic  exudation  is  met 
with  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals,  in  whom  there  is  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  tuberculosis  or  cancer.  In  one  such  case,  a  large,  able-bodied 
man,  the  patient  was  healthy  and  strong  ei^t  years  afterward.  And,  lastly, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  during  aspiration  the  lung  may  be  wounded 
and  blood  in  this  way  be  mixed  with  the  sero-fibrinous  exudate.  The  condi- 
tion of  hemorrhagic  pleurisy  is  to  be  distinguished  from  hemothorax. 

Diaphiagnuitic  Flenriiy. — The  infiammation  may  be  limited  partly  or 
chiefly  to  the  diaphragmatic  surface.  This  is  often  a  dry  pleurisy,  but  there 
may  be  effusion,  either  sero-fibrinous  or  purulent,  which  is  circumscribed  on 
the  diaphragmatic  surface.  In  these  cases  the  pain  is  low  in  the  zone  of  the 
diaphragm  and  may  simulate  that  of  acute  abdominal  disease.  It  may  be 
intensified  by  pressure  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  diaphragm  at  the  tenth 
rib.  The  diaphragm  is  fixed  and  the  respiration  is  thoracic  and  short. 
Andral  noted  severe  dyspncea  and  attacks  simulating  angina  in  some  cases. 
The  efFusion  is  usually  plastic,  not  serous.  Serous  or  purulent  effusions  of 
any  size  limited  to  the  diaphragmatic  surface  are  extremely  rare.  Intense 
(objective  with  trifling  objective  features  are  suggestive  of  diaphragmatic 
pleurisy. 

EnojBted  Fleoiiay. — The  effusion  may  be  circumscribed  by  adhesions  or 
separated  into  two  or  more  pockets  or  loculi,  which  communicate  with  each 
other.  This  is  most  common  in  empyema.  In  these  eases  there  have  usu- 
ally been,  at  different  parts  of  the  pleura,  multiple  adhesions  by  which  the 
fluid  is  limited.  In  other  instances  the  recent  false  membranes  may  encapsu- 
late the  exudation  on  the  diaphragmatic  surface,  for  example,  or  the  part  of 
the  pleura  posterior  to  the  mid-axillary  line.  In  some  cases  the  tactile  fremitus 
is  retained  along  certain  lines  of  adhesion.     The  condition  may  be  very  puz- 
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zling  and  present  special  difficulties  in  diagnosis.  The  esploratory  needle 
should  be  freely  used  and  the  X-rays  employed. 

Interlobai  plearisy  forms  an  interesting  and  not  uncommon  variety.  In 
nearly  every  instance  of  acute  pleurisy  the  interlobar  serous  surfaces  are  also 
involved  and  closely  agglutinated  together,  and  sometimes  the  fluid  is  encysted 
between  them.  In  this  position  tubercles  are  to  be  carefully  looked  for.  In 
a  case  of  this  kind  following  pneumonia  there  was  an  enormous  purulent 
collection  between  the  lower  and  upper  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  side 
which  looked  at  first  like  a  large  abscess  of  the  hmg.  These  collections  may 
perforate  the  bronchi,  and  the  cases  present  special  difficulties  in  diagnosis. 

Chylothoraz. — This  is  a  rare  condition  first  described  by  Bartolet  in  1633. 
E.  H.  Funk  found  only  54  cases  of  chylous  effusion  reported  (1918).  Three 
forms  of  milk-like  effusion  occur ;  (1)  chylous,  (2)  chyliform,  and  (3)  pseudo- 
chylous. The  cause  of  the  chylous  effusion  is  trauma,  in  which  the  thoracic 
duct  is  ruptured,  or  pressure  causing  a  backward  flow  along  the  pulmonary 
and  pleural  lymphatics.  The  fluid  accumulates  rapidly.  The  signs  are  those 
of  a  serous  effusion  and  the  diagnosis  is  made  only  by  aspiration.  The  fluid 
is  milky  in  appearance  and  contains  fat  in  minute  globules.  The  fat  may  be 
as  high  as  4  per  cent.  The  specific  gravity  exceeds  1.012.  The  chi/liform 
effusion  is  usually  associated  with  tuberculosis  or  neoplasm  and  accumulates 
slowly.  The  milky  appearance  is  regarded  as  due  to  fat  liberated  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  leucocytes  and  endothelial  cells  which  have  undergone  fatty  de- 
generation. |The  pseudo-chylous  fluid  has  a  specific  gravity  below  1.012  and 
is  poor  in  solids.  It  occurs  in  heart  disease,  amyloid  disease,  and  nephritis 
(syphilitic?). 

Treatment. — Injury  to  the  thoracic  duct  during  operation  may  require 
ligation.  For  the  effusion  tapping  is  indicated  if  pressure  symptoms  are  pres- 
ent but  a  large  amount  should  not  be  removed  at  one  time.  Any  underlying 
condition  should  receive  proper  treatment. 

Diagnosis  of  Pleurisy 
Acute  plastic  pleurisy  is  readily  recognized.  In  the  diagnosis  of  pleuritic 
effusion  the  first  question  is,  Does  a  fluid  exudate  exist?  the  second.  What 
is  its  nature?  In  large  effusions  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  affected  side, 
the  immobility,  the  absence  of  tactile  fremitus,  together  with  the  displace- 
ment of  organs,  give  infallible  indications  of  the  presence  of  fluid.  The  chief 
difficulty  arises  in  effusions  of  moderate  extent,  when  the  duluesa,  the  preo- 
ence  of  bronchophony,  and,  pcrliaps,  tubular  breathing  may  simulate  pneu- 
monia. The  chief  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  are:  (a)  Differences  in  the 
onset  and  in  the  general  characters  of  the  two  affections,  more  particularly 
the  initial  chill,  the  higher  fever,  more  urgent  dyspncea,  and  the  rusty  expecto- 
ration, which  characterize  pneumonia.  As  already  mentioned,  some  of  the 
cases  of  pneumococcus  pleurisy  set  in  like  pneumonia.  (6)  Certain  physical 
signs — the  more  wooden  character  of  the  dulness,  the  greater  resistance,  and 
the  marked  diminution  or  the  absence  of  tactile  fremitus  in  pleurisy.  The 
auscultatory  signs  may  be  deceptive.  It  is  usually,  indeed,  the  persistence  of 
tubular  breathing,  particularly  the  high-pitched,  even  amphoric  expiration, 
heard  in  some  cases  of  pleurisy,  which  has  raised  the  doubt.  The  intercostal 
spaces  are  more  commonly  obliterated  in  pleuritic  effusion  than  in  pneumonia. 
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The  diBplacement  of  organs  is  a  very  valuable  sign.  Nowadays  with  an 
exploring  needle  the  question  is  easily  settied.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  explora- 
tory puncture  should  be  made  without  hesitation.  Pub  is  sometimes  not 
obtained  if  too  small  a  needle  is  used.  Pneumothorax  is  an  occasional  se- 
quence. The  needle  is  especially  useful  in  those  cases  in  which  there  are 
pseudo-cavernous  signs  at  the  base.  Iq  cases,  too,  of  massive  pneumonia,  in 
which  the  bronchi  are  plugged  with  fibrin,  if  the  patient  has  not  been  seen 
from  the  outset,  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible  without  it. 

On  the  left  side  it  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate  a  very  large  pericardiaJ 
from  a  pleural  effusion.  The  retention  of  resonance  at  the  base,  the  presence 
of  tympany  toward  the  axilla,  the  absence  of  dislocation  of  the  heart-beat 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  the  feebleness  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  heart- 
sounds,  and  the  urgency  of  the  dyspncea,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  effusion,  are  the  chief  points  to  be  considered.  Hydrothorax,  which  is 
not  uncommon  in  heart-disease,  presents  signs  identical  with  those  of  sero- 
fibrinous effusion.  Certain  tumors  within  the  chest  may  simulate  pleural 
effusion.  It  should  be  remembered  that  many  intrathoracic  growths  are 
accompanied  by  exudation.  Malignant  disease  of  the  lung  and  of  the  pleura 
and  hydatids  of  the  pleura  produce  extensive  dulness,  with  suppression  of  the 
breath-sounds,  simulating  closely  effusion. 

On  the  right  side,  abscess  of  the  liver,  subdiaphragmatic  abscess,  and  hy- 
datid cysts  may  rise  high  into  the  pleura  and  produce  dulness  and  enfeebled 
breathing.  Often  in  these  cases  there  is  a  friction  sound,  which  should  excite 
suspicion,  and  the  upper  outline  of  the  dulness  is  sometimes  plainly  convex. 
In  a  case  of  cancer  of  the  kidney  the  growth  involved  the  diaphragm  very 
early,  and  for  months  there  were  signs  of  pleurisy  before  our  attention  was 
directed  to  the  kidney.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  the  X-ray  examination  is  a  great 
aid ;  exploratory  puncture  should  be  done  without  hesitation. 

The  second  question,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  is  quickly  decided  by 
the  use  of  the  needle.  The  persistent  fever,  the  occurrence  of  sweats,  a  leuco- 
cytosis,  and  the  increase  in  the  pallor  suggest  the  presence  of  pu^  In  chil- 
dren the  complexion  is  often  sallow  and  earthy.  In  protracted  cases,  even  in 
children,  when  the  general  symptoms  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient  have 
been  most  strongly  suggestive  of  pusj  the  syringe  has  withdrawn  clear  fluid. 
On  the  other  hand,  effusions  of  short  duration  may  be  purulent,  even  when  the 
general  symptoms  do  not  suggest  it.  In  pneumonia  the  practitioner  should  be 
on  the  alert  if  the  crisis  is  delayed  or  the  temperature  rises  after  the  crisis,  if 
chills  and  sweats  follow,  or  if  the  cough  changes  to  one  of  paroxysmal  type  of 
great  intensity.  There  are  three  groups :  (a)  The  presence  of  the  empyema 
is  readily  detected.  (6)  It  is  suspected,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  locate  the  pus 
by  the  ordinary  physical  means.  The  exploratory  needle  should  be  freely  used, 
(c)  In  a  few  instances  small  interlobar  collections,  small  mural  abscesses,  and 
the  diaphragmatic  form  may  escape  detection  until  an  exploratory  operation  is 
performed.  The  prognostic  import  of  the  bacteriological  examination  of  the 
aspirated  fluid  is  as  foUowg :  The  pnenmococcus  is  of  favorable  significance, 
as  such  cases  usually  get  well  rapidly,  even  with  a  single  aspiration.  The 
streptococcus  empyema  is  the  most  serious  form,  and  even  after  a  free  drainage 
the  patient  may  succumb  to  a  general  septicaemia.  A  sterile  fluid  indicates  in 
a  majority  of  instances  a  tuberculous  origin.    In  the  distinction  between  an 
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exudate  (pleurisy)  and  a  tranBudate  (hydrothoiax)  from  the  fluid,  the  pointo 
are;  Specific  gravity  above  1.020  in  exudate,  below  1.015  in  transudate;  ei-, 
bumin  30  to  65  gms.  per  litre  and  fibrinogen  1  in  exudate,  and  is  transudate 
10  to  30  gtUB.  albumin  and  fibrinogen  0.1  gm.  per  litre. 

Treatment 

Acute  Fibrinoug  Plewisy. — The  patient  should  be  in  bed.  At  tiie  onset 
the  severe  pain  may  be  relieved  by  hot  or  cold  applications,  but  a  hypodermic 
of  morphia  is  more  effective.  The  Paquelin  cautery  may  be  lightly  applied.  It 
is  well  to  administer  a  mercurial  or  saline  purge.  Fixing  the  side  by  strapping 
with  adhesive  plaster,  which  should  pass  well  over  the  middle  line,  applied 
tightly  and  evenly  at  full  expiration,  gives  great  relief.  Dry  cupping  may  be 
employed.  Blisters  are  of  no  special  service  in  the  acute  stages,  although  they 
relieve  the  pain.  The  ice-bag  may  be  used  as  in  pneumonia.  The  open-air 
treatment  should  be  begun  early,  as  a  majority  of  the  cases  are  tuberculous. 
Medicines  are  rarely  required  and  mercurials  are  not  indicated.  Dover's 
powder  or  codein  may  be  given  at  night. 

When  effvxion  has  takes  place,  mustard  plasters  or  iodine,  producing  slight 
counter-irritation,  appear  useful,  particularly  in  the  later  stages.  Iodide  of 
potassium  is  of  doubtful  benefit.  By  some  the  salicylates  are  believed  to  be 
of  special  efficacy;  but  drug  treatment  of  the  disease  is  unsatisfactory.  A  dry 
diet  and  frequent  saline  purges  (in  concentrated  form  before  breakfast)  may 
be  tried  and  it  has  been  advised  to  use  a  ealt-free  diet,  but  these  measures  are 
disappointing. 

Early  and  if  necessary  repeated  aspiration  is  the  most  satisfactory  treat- 
ment. The  results  obtained  by  Delafield  in  200  cases  treated  by  early  aspira- 
tion have  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  method.  The  credit  of  introducing 
aspiration  in  pleuritic  efFusions  is  due  to  Morrill  Wynaan,  of  Cambridge,  Ma^., 
and  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston.  Years  prior  to  Dieulafoy's  work,  aspira- 
tion was  in  constant  use  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  advocated 
repeatedly  h|  Bowditch.  As  the  question  is  one  of  some  historical  interest,  we 
give  Bowditch's  conclusions  concerning  aspiration,  expressed  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  and  which  practically  represent  the  opinion  of  to-day:  "(1)  The 
operation  is  perfectly  simple,  but  slightly  painful,  and  can  be  done  with  ease 
upon  any  patient  in  however  advanced  a  stage  of  the  disease.  {%)  It  should 
be  performed  forthwith  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  complete  filling  up  of 
one  side  of  the  chest.  (3)  He  had  determined  to  use  it  in  any  case  of  even 
moderate  eftusion  lasting  more  than  a  few  weeks  and  in  which  there  should 
seem  to  be  a  disposition  to  resist  ordinary  modes  of  treatment.  (4)  He  urged 
this  practice  upon  the  profession  as  a  very  important  measure  in  practical 
medicine;  believing  that  by  this  method  death  may  frequently  be  prevented 
from  ensuing  either  by  sudden  attack  of  dyspnoea  or  subsequent  phthisis,  and, 
finally,  from  the  gradual  wearing  out  of  Uie  powers  of  life  or  inability  to  ab- 
sorb the  fluid."  When  the  fluid  reaches  to  the  clavicle  the  indication  for  as- 
piration is  imperative.  Fever  is  not  a  contrq-indication ;  indeed,  sometimes 
with  serous  exudates  the  temperature  falls  after  aspiration. 

The  operation  is  simple  and  practically  without  risk.  The  spot  selected  for 
puncture  should  be  either  in  the  sixth  intercostal  space  in  the  mid-axilla  or  at 
the  outer  angle  of  the  scspula  in  the  eighth  space.    The  arm  of  the  patient 
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Bhonld  be  brought  forward  with  the  hand  on  the  opposite  shoulder,  bo  as  to 
widen  the  spaces.  The  needle  should  be  thrust  in  close  to  the  upper  margin 
of  the  rib,. 80  as  to  avoid  the  intercostal  artery,  the  wounding  of  which,  how- 
ever,  is  exceedingly  rare.  The  fluid  should  be  withdrawn  slowly.  The  amount 
will  depend  on  the  size  of  the  exudate.  If  the  fluid  reaches  to  the  clavicle  a 
litre  or  more  may  be  withdrawn  with  safety.  As  the  fluid  is  withdrawn  it  may 
he  replaced  by  oxygen,  run  in  under  a  pressure  of  4  mm.  Hg.  In  chronic 
cases  of  serous  pleurisy  after  the  failure  of  repeated  tappings  S.  West  showed 
the  value  of  free  incision  and  drainage.  He  reported  cases  of  recovery  after 
effusions  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  months'  standing. 

Itepeated  tapping  may  be  required  in  some  cases.  In  the  chronic  cases  the 
injection  of  epinephrin  (20  to  30  drops  of  a  1  to  1,000  solution)  into  the 
pleural  cavity  after  aspiration  has  proved  of  value. 

Stmftohb  and  Accidents  duoinq  Pakacehtesis. — Pain  is  usually  com- 
plained of  after  a  certain  amount  of  fluid  has  been  withdrawn ;  it  is  sharp  and 
cutting  in  character.  Coughing  occurs  toward  the  close,  and  may  be  severe  and 
paroxysmal.  Pneumothorax  may  follow  an  exploratory  puncture  or  aspiration. 
Subcutaneous  emphysema  may  develop  from  the  point  of  puncture,  without  the 
production  of  pneumothorax.  Cerebral  symptoms. — Faintness  is  not  uncom- 
mon. Convulsions  may  occur  during  the  withdrawal  or  while  irrigating  the 
pleura.  These  symptoms  are  regarded  hy  most  authors  as  of  reflex  origin. 
Hemiplegia  may  follow.  And  lastly  sudd»n  death  may  occur  either  from 
syncope  or  during  the  convulsions. 

As  A.  £.  Busselt  has  pointed  out,  these  serious  and  even  fatal  events  may 
follow  exploratory  puncture  of  the  lung.  Such  accidents  of  paracentesis  and 
of  washing  out  the  pleura  are  explained  by  the  studies  of  Capps  and  Lewis, 
who  have  shown  that  a  sudden  and  sometimes  fatal  fall  in  blood  pressure  may 
follow  the  experimental  irrigation  of  the  pleura  in  dogs.  Occasionally  toxic 
symptoms  arise  resembling  those  of  the  "serum  illness" — pains  in  the  joints, 
albumin  in  the  urine,  and  cedema — suggestive  of  the  absorption  of  toxins  that 
act  like  a  heterogeneous  serum.  Expectoration  of  a  large  quantity  of  albumin- 
ous fluid  may  occur  suddenly  after  the  tapping,  associated  with  dyspnoea. 
Some  cases  have  proved  rapidly  fatal,  with  the  features  of  an  acute  oedema  of 
the  lungs.    It  occurs  usually  after  large  amounts  are  removed. 

The  after-treatment  of  pleurisy  is  important  and  the  patients  should  be 
handled  exactly  as  if  they  had  an  early  tuberculous  lung  lesion. 

Empyema. — A  majority  of  the  cases  get  well,  provided  that  free  drainage 
is  obtained,  and  it  makes  no  difference  practically  what  measures  are  followed 
BO  long  as  this  indication  is  met.  In  a  few  cases  with  turbid  fluid,  between 
sero-fibrinons  and  purulent,  recovery  follows  aspiration.  The  good  results  in 
any  method  depend  upon  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  cavity  is  drained. 
Irrigation  of  the  cavity  is  rarely  necessary  unless  the  contents  are  fetid.  In 
the  subsequent  treatment  a  point  of  great  importance  in  facilitating  ttie  closure 
of  the  cavity  is  the  distention  of  the  lung  on  the  affected  aide.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  method  advised  by  Balstoa  James,  which  has  been  practised 
with  great  success,  especially  in  children.  The  patient  daily,  for  a  certain 
length  of  time,  increasing  gradually  with  the  increase  of  his  strength,  trans- 
fers by  air-pressure  water  from  one  bottle  to  another.  The  bottles  should  be 
large,  holding  at  least  a  gallon  each,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  tubes,  as  in 
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the  WolfE's  bottle,  an  expiratory  effort  of  the  patient  forces  the  water  from 
one  bottle  into  the  other.  Equally  efficacious  is  the  plan  advised  by  Naunyn. 
The  patient  site  in  an  arm-chair  grasping  strongly  one  of  the  rungs  with  the 
band  and  forcibly  compressing  the  sound  side  against  the  arm  of  the  chair ; 
then  forcible  inspiratory  efforts  are  made  which  act  chiefly  on  the  compressed 
lung,  as  the  sound  side  is  fixed.  The  abscess  cavity  is  gradually  closed,  partly 
by  the  falling  in  of  the  chest  wall  and  partly  by  the  eipanaion  of  the  lung.  In 
some  instances  it  is  necessary  to  resect  portions  of  one  or  more  ribs. 

Until  recently  efficient  drainage  has  been  regarded  as  the  most  important 
consideration,  and  both  operative  and  drainage  proceedings  have  been  directed 
toward  making  the  chest  wall  conform  to  the  lung.  While  thoracotomy  and 
free  drainage  have  done  a  great  deal,  it  mnst  be  confessed  that  in  a  not  incon- 
siderable number  of  cases  the  obliteration  of  the  pus  cavity  has  been  a  long 
and  sometimes  hopeless  matter.  In  its  place  continuous  drainage  and  inter- 
mittent siphonage  have  been  used. 

The  physician  is  often  asked,  in  cases  of  empyema  with  emaciation,  fever 
and  feeble,  rapid  pulse,  whether  the  patient  can  stand  the  operation.  Even 
in  the  most  desperate  cases  one  should  never  hesitate  to  make  a  free  incision. 


n,    OHBONIC  PLEUSIST 

This  affection  occurs  in  two  forms : 

Chronio  pleurisy  with  effiuion  in  which  the  disease  may  set  in  insidi- 
ously or  may  follow  an  acute  sero- fibrinous  pleurisy.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  fluid  persists  for  months  or  even  years  without  undergoing  any  special  al- 
teration and  without  becoming  purulent.  Such  cases  have  the  characters  which 
we  have  described  under  pleurisy  with  effusion. 

Chronio  Dry  Pleurisy. — The  cases  are  met  with  (a)  as  a  sequence  of 
ordinary  pleural  effusion.  When  the  exudate  is  absorbed  and  the  layers  of  the 
pleura  come  together  there  is  left  between  them  a  variable  amount  of  fibrinous 
material  which  gradually  undergoes  organization,  and  ia  converted  into  a  layer 
of  firm  connective  tissue.  This  process  goes  on  at  the  base,  and  is  represented 
clinically  by  a  slight  grade  of  flattening,  deficient  expansion,  defective  reso- 
nance on  percussion,  and  enfeebled  breathing.  After  recovery  from  empyema 
the  flattening  and  retraction  may  be  still  more  marked.  In  both  cases  it  is  a 
condition  which  can  be  greatly  benefited  by  pulmonary  gymnastics.  In  these 
firm,  fibrous  membranes  calcification  may  occur,  particularly  after  empyema. 
It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  between  the  false  membranes  a  small  pocket 
of  fluid  forming  a  sort  of  pleural  cyst  In  the  great  majority  of  these  cases 
the  condition  need  not  cause  anxiety.  There  may  be  an  occasional  dragging 
pain  at  the  base  of  the  lung  or  a  stitch  in  the  side,  but  patients  may  remain  in 
perfectly  good  health  for  years.  The  most  advanced  grade  of  this  secondary 
dry  pleurisy  is  seen  in  those  cases  of  empyema  which  have  been  left  to  them- 
selves and  have  perforated  and  ultimately  healed  by  a  gradual  absorption  or 
discharge  of  the  pus,  with  retraction  of  the  side  of  the  chest  and  permanent 
camification  of  the  lung.  Traumatic  lesions,  such  as  gunshot  wounds,  may  be 
followed  by  an  identical  condition.  Post  mortem,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  sep- 
arate the  layers  of  the  pleura,  which  are  greatly  thickened,  particularly  at  the 
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base,  Biiil  Buiround  a  compreeeed,  airless,  fibroid  lung.  BronchiectaeiB  may 
gradually  ensue,  sometimes  not  only  on  the  affected  side,  but  also  in  the  lower 
lobe  of  tiie  other  lung. 

(6)  Primitive  dry  pleurisif. — This  condition  may  directly  follow  the  acute 
plastic  pleuiiey  already  described ;  but  it  may  set  in  without  any  acute  symp- 
toms whatever,  and  the  patient's  attention  may  be  called  to  it  by  feeling  the 
pleural  friction.  A  constant  effect  of  this  primitive  dry  pleurisy  is  the  adhe- 
aion  of  the  layers.  This  is  probably  an  invariable  result,  whether  the  pleurisy 
is  primary  or  secondary.  The  organization  of  the  thin  layer  of  exudation  in  a 
pneumonia  will  unite  the  two  surfaces  by  delicate  bands.  Pleural  adheeioas 
are  extremely  common,  and  it  is  rare  to  examine  a  body  entirety  free  from 
them.  They  may  be  limited  in  extent  or  universal.  Thin  fibrous  adhesions 
do  not  produce  any  alteration  in  the  percussion  characters,  and,  if  limited, 
there  is  no  special  change  heard  on  auscultation.  When,  however,  there  is  gen- 
eral synechia  on  both  sides  the  expansile  movement  of  the  lung  is  considerably 
impaired.  We  should  naturally  think  that  universal  adhesions  would  interfere 
materially  with  the  function  of  the  lungs,  but  practically  we  see  many  in- 
btances  in  which  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  disturbance.  The  physical 
signs  of  total  adhesion  are  by  no  means  constant.  .  It  has  been  stated  that  there 
is  a  marked  disproportion  between  the  degree  of  expansion  of  the  chest  walls 
and  the  intensity  of  the  vesicular  murmur,  but  the  latter  is  a  very  variable 
factor,  and  under  perfectly  normal  conditions  the  breath-sounds,  with  very  full 
chest  expansion,  may  be  extremely  feeble.  The  diaphragm  phenomenon — 
Litten's  sign — is  absent. 

It  is  probable  that  a  primitive  dry  pleurisy  may  lead  to  great  thickening 
of  the  membranes,  and  ultimate  invasion  of  the  lung,  causing  a  cirrhosis. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  primitive  dry  pleurisy  of  tuberculous  origin.  In  it  both 
parietal  and  costal  layers  are  greatly  thickened — perhaps  from  8  to  3  mm. 
each — and  present  firm  iihroid,  caseous  masses  and  small  tubercles,  while 
uniting  these  two  greatly  thickened  layers  is  a  reddish-gray  fibroid  tissue, 
sometimes  infiltrated  with  serum.  This  may  be  a  local  process  confined  to  one 
pleura,  or  it  may  be  in  both.  These  cases  are  sometimes  associated  with  a 
similar  condition  in  the  pericardium  and  peritoneum. 

Occasionally  remarkable  vaso-motor  phenomena  occur  in  chronic  pleurisy, 
whether  simple  or  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  an  apex.  Flushing  or 
sweating  of  one  cheek  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  the  common  manifesta- 
tions. They  appear  to  he  due  to  involvement  of  the  first  thoracic  ganglion  at 
the  top  of  the  pleural  cavi^. 

Treatment. — It  is  well  to  carry  out  the  general  treatment  for  tuberculosis. 
In  some  cases  the  use  of  exercises  may  be  of  value,  but  the  chances  of  helping 
the  local  condition  materially  by  any  treatment  are  not  good. 


m.  HYDROTHORAX 

Hydrothorax  is  a  transudation  of  simple  non-inflammatory  fluid  into  the 
pleural  cavities,  and  occurs  as  a  secondary  process  in  many  affections.  The 
fluid  is  clear,  without  any  floeculi  of  fibrin,  and  the  membranes  are  smooth. 
It  is  met  with  more  particularly  in  connection  with  general  dropsy,  either 
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renal,  cardiac,  or  lueiniG.  It  may,  however,  occur  alooe,  or  with  only  slight 
oedema  of  the  feet.  A  child  was  admitted  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital 
with  urgent  dyspntea  and  cyanosis,  and  died  the  night  after  admission.  She 
had  extensive  bilateral  hydrothorax,  which  had  come  on  early  in  the  nephritis 
of  scarlet  fever.  In  renal  disease  hydrothoraz  is  almost  always  bilateral,  but 
in  heart  affections  one  pleura  is  more  commonly  involved.  The  physical  signs 
are  those  of  pleural  effueion,  but  the  exudation  is  rarely  excessive.  In  kidney 
and  heart-disease,  even  when  there  is  no  general  dropsy,  the  occurrence  of 
dyspncea  should  at  once  direct  attention  to  the  pleura,  since  many  patients  are 
carried  off  by  a  rapid  effusion.  In  chronic  valvular  disease  the  effusion  is 
usually  on  the  right  side,  and  may  recur  for  months.  The  greater  frequency 
of  the  dextral  effusion  has  been  attributed  to  compression  of  the  azygos  vein, 
but  compression  of  the  pulmonary  veins  hy  the  dilated  right  auricle  seems 
more  probable.  Post  mortem  records  show  the  frequency  with  which  this  con- 
dition is  overlooked.  The  saline  purges  will  in  many  cases  rapidly  reduce 
the  effusion,  but,  if  necessary,  aspiration  should  be  practised  repeatedly. 


IV.    HAHOTHORAX 

This  is  a  common  sequence  of  wounds  of  the  chest  by  bullets,  shrapnel  or 
bayonet;  thousands  of  cases  occurred  in  the  recent  war,  A  high  velocity  bullet 
may  pass  through  the  chest  and  lung  without  causing  serious  damage  and  the 
man  may  be  walking  about  within  a  week.  The  blood  usually  comes  from  the 
lung.  The  amount  varies  from  a  few  ounces  to  four  or  five  pints.  When  with- 
drawn the  blood  forms  a  scanty  clot.  The  fluid  is  not  alt  blood,  hut  mixed 
with  serous  exudate  with  many  leucocytes,  endothelial  and  eosinophile  cells. 
Even  when  large  amounts  are  present  there  may  be  no  si^s  of  amemia.  The 
pleural  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  fibrin.  Pneumothorax  and 
pneumo-htemothorax  are  rare,  8  cases  of  the  latter  and  4  of  the  former  in  338 
cases  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  chest  (Bradford  and  Elliott). 

8i/mptoms. — Shock,  cough,  dyspnoea,  and  spitting  of  blood  are  present  in 
a  majority  of  the  cases.  Slight  fever  is  frequent  and  the  pulse  is  quickened. 
If  not  infected  the  progress  is  uneventful.  The  cough  lessens,  slight  fever 
persists,  but  with  moderate  exudates  the  absorption  is  rapid.  A  sli^t  icteric 
tinge  of  the  skin  may  be  present. 

The  physical  signs  vary  with  the  amount  of  fluid.  With  a  massive  exudate 
there  is  a  flat  or  Skodaic  note  on  percussion,  absence  of  fremitus,  and  distant 
or  feeble  tubular  breathing.  The  signs  are  often  less  distinctive  than  with 
simple  effusion.  With  the  fluoroscope  the  diaphragm  is  seen  to  be  hi^.  A 
remarkable  phenomenon,  not  seen  in  ordinary  effusion,  is  the  early  flattening 
and  immobility  of  the  side,  which  with  the  high  level  of  the  diaphragm  speaks 
for  massive  collapse  of  the  lung,  with  displacement  of  the  heart  towards  the 
affected  side.  This  may  take  place  with  moderate  effusion  and  may  disappear 
rapidly.  Contralateral  collapse  of  the  unaffected  lung  is  met  with  not  infre- 
quently, indicated  by  flatness  at  the  opposite  base  with  tubular  breathing  and 
increased  fremitus. 

Complications. — Septic  infection  is  indicated  by  increasing  fever  and  pulse 
rate,  persistence  of  cough,  increase  of  the  exudate,  sweats,  etc.     Secondary 
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hemorrhage  is  rare.     PnetunoDia,  pericarditis,  purulent  bronchitis,  abscess 
and  gangrene,  and  general  Btreptococcns  infection  may  occur. 

Treatment. — Without  infection  a  majority  of  the  caBCB  get  well  with  rest 
in  bed,  but  increase  of  the  dyspncea  may  demand  aspiration.  Oxygen  replace- 
ment is  useful  in  large  effusions.    Infection  calls  for  free  drainage. 


V.    PMEUMOTHOBAX 

{Hydro-Pneumothorax  and  Pyo-Ptieumothorax) 

Air  alone  in  the  pleural  cavity,  to  which  the  term  pneumothorax  is  strictly 
applicable,  is  an  extremely  rare  condition.  It  is  almost  invariably  associated 
with  a  serous  fluid — hydro-pneumothorax,  or  with  pus — pyo-pneuraothorax. 

Etiology. — There  exists  normally  within  the  pleural  cavity  of  an  adult 
a  negative  pressure  of  several  (3  to  5)  millimetres  of  mercury,  due  to  the  recoil 
of  the  distended,  perfectly  elastic  lung.  Hence,  through  any  opening  connect- 
ing the  pleural  cavity  with  the  external  air  we  should  expect  air  to  rush  in 
until  this  negative  pressure  is  relieved.  To  explain  the  absence  of  pneumo- 
thorax in  a  few  cases  of  injury  laying  the  pleura  bare,  in  which  it  would  be  »- 
pected,  S.  West  assumed  the  existence  of  a  cohesion  between  the  pleurse,  but 
this  force  has  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

If  the  opening  causing  the  pneumothorax  remains  patent,  which  occurs 
in  some  external  wounds  and  in  perforations  through  consolidated  areas  of  the 
lung,  the  intrathoracic  pressure  will  be  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  lung 
will  be  found  to  have  collapsed  as  much  as  possible  by  virtue  of  its  own  elastic 
tension,  the  intercostal  grooves  are  obliterated,  the  heart  is  displaced,  and  the 
diaphragm  depressed,  because  the  negative  pressure  by  which  these  organs  are 
partly  retained  in  their  ordinary  position  has  been  relieved.  If  the  opening 
becomes  closed  the  intrathoracic  pressure  may  rise  above  the  atmospheric  and 
the  displacements  be  much  increased.  But  most  perforations  through  the 
lung  are  valvular,  a  property  of  lung  tissue,  and  the  intrapleural  pressure  is 
soon  about  7  mm.  of  mercury.  If  there  be  a  fluid  exudate  the  pressure  may 
be  higher,  but  the  high  pressures  supposed  are  more  apparent  than  real,  and 
that  measured  at  the  autopsy  table  is  quite  surely  not  that  during  life.  It  is 
more  a  question  of  the  amount  of  distention  than  the  actual  pressure  which  de- 
termines the  discomfort  of  the  patient. 

Pneumothorax  arises:  (1)  In  perforating  wounds  of  the  chest,  in  which 
case  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  extensive  cutaneous  emphysema.  It  may 
follow  etploratory  puncture  either  with  a  small  needle  or  an  aspirator.  Pneu- 
mothorax rarely  follows  fracture  of  the  rib,  even  though  the  lung  may  be  torn. 
(2)  In  perforation  of  the  pleura  through  the  diaphragm,  usually  by  malignant 
disease  of  the  stomach  or  colon,  or  abscess  of  the  liver.  The  pleura  may  also 
be  perforated  in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  cesophagus.  (3)  When  the  lung  is  per- 
forated, by  far  the  most  common  cause :  (a)  In  the  normal  lung  from  rupture 
of  the  air-vesicles  during  straining  or  even  when  at  rest.  The  air  may  be 
absorbed  and  no  ill  elTect  follow.  It  does  not  necessarily  excite  pleurisy,  as 
pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  Qairdner,  but  inflammation  and  effusion  are 
the  usual  result.     (6)  From  perforation  due  to  local  disease  of  the  lung,  either 
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the  softening  of  a  caseous  focus  or  the  breaking  of  a  tuberculous  cavity.  Ac- 
cording to  S.  West,  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  caees  are  due  to  this  cause.  Less 
common  are  the  cases  due  to  septic  broncho-pneumonia  and  to  gangrene.  A 
rare  cause  is  the  breaking  of  a  hiemorrhagic  infarct  in  chronic  heart-diseaae. 
(c)  Perforation  of  the  lung  from  the  pleura,  which  arises  in  certain  cases  of 
empyema  and  produces  a  pleuro-bronchial  fistula.  (4)  Spontaneously,  by  the 
development  in  pleural  exudates  of  the  gas  bacillus  (B.  aerogenes  mpsidatus 
Welch).  Of  48  caeca,  the  basis  of  Emerson's  monograph  (J.  H.  H.  Reports, 
vol.  xi),  23  were  tuberculous,  6  were  the  result  of  trauma,  10  of  aspiration, 
2  were  spontaneous,  2  followed  bronchiectasis,  2  abscess  of  the  lung,  1  gan- 
grene, 2  an  empyema,  and  1  abscess  of  the  liver  perforating  through  the  lung. 

Pneumothorax  occurs  chiefly  in  adults,  la  rare  in  young  children  and  more 
frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

A  remarkable  recurrent  variety  has  been  described  by  S.  West,  Goodhart, 
end  Furney,  In  Goodhart's  case  the  pneumothorax  developed  first  in  one 
side  and  then  in  the  other. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — If  the  trocar  or  blow-pipe  is  inserted  between  the  ribs, 
there  may  be  a  jet  of  air  of  sufficient  strength  to  blow  out  a  lighted  match. 
On  opening  the  thorax  the  mediastinum  and  pericardium  are  seen  to  be  dis- 
placed to  tbe  opposite  side;  but  the  heart  is  not  rotated,  and  the  relation  of  its 
parts  is  maintained  much  as  in  the  normal  condition.  A  serous  or  purulent 
fluid  is  usually  present,  and  the  membranes  are  inflamed.  The  cause  of  the 
pneumothorax  can  usually  be  found  without  difficulty.  In  the  great  majority 
of  instances  it  is  the  perforation  of  a  tuberculous  cavity  or  »  breaking  of  a 
,  superficial  caseous  focus.  The  orifice  of  rupture  may  be  extremely  small.  In 
chronic  eases  there  may  be  a  fistula  of  considerable  size  communicating  witit 
the  bronchi.    The  lung  is  usually  compressed  and  camifled. 

Symptoms. — Pain  on  the  aifected  side  and  dyspncca  are  the  usual  symptoms 
of  onset.  The  rupture  may  be  felt  or  even  heard  by  the  patient.  The  cough 
may  be  aggravated  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  sputum.  In  severe  cases 
the  color  becomes  livid,  the  pulso  feeble  and  rapid,  there  is  sweating  with  signs 
of  great  respiratory  distress — the  pneumothorax  acutissimus  of  Unverricht. 
The  patient  may  become  unconscious  and  die  within  twenty-four  hours.  In  33 
per  cent,  of  385  cases  the  onset  was  insidious  (0,  H.  P.  Pepper).  The  "splash" 
may  be  the  first  indication  to  the  patient  of  any  change. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  shows  marked  enlarj^ement  of  the  affected 
side  with  immobility.  The  patient  usually  lies  on  the  affected  side.  The  heart 
impulse  is  usually  much  displaced.  On  palpation  the  fremitus  is  greatly 
diminished  or  more  commonly  abolished.  It  may  be  increased  in  front  due 
possibly  to  bands  of  adhesions  or  a  lung  pressed  up  against  the  chest  walL  On 
percussion  the  resoaance  has  a  tympanitic  or  an  amphoric  qualify.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  always  the  case.  It  may  be  a  dull  tympany,  resembling  Skoda's 
resonance.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  a  full,  hyperresonant  note,  like  em- 
physema; while  in  others  there  is  dulness.  These  extreme  variations  depend 
doubtless  upon  the  degree  of  intrapleural  tension.  Error  in  diagnosis  may 
result  from  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  percussion  note  may  be  "muffi3d, 
toneless,  almost  dull"  (Walshe).  There  is  usually  dulness  at  the  base  from 
effused  fluid,  which  can  readily  be  made  to  change  by  altering  the  position  of 
the  patient.    When  recumb^t  tbe  tympanitic  mote  on  the  right  side  may 
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readi  ihe  costal  border,  when  erect  the  dulness  may  be  at  the  third  rib.  The 
liver  flatoese  may  be  obliterated.  On  aaiscultation  the  breath-aouDde  are  sup- 
pressed. SometimeB  there  ib  only  a  distant  feeble  inspiratory  murmur  of 
marked  amphoric  quality.  The  coutrast  between  the  loud  exaggerated  breath- 
sounds  on  tJie  normal  side  and  the  absence  of  the  breath-sounds  on  the  other  is 
very  suggestive.  The  rales  have  a  peculiar  metallic  quality,  and  on  coughing 
or  deep  inspiration  there  may  be  what  Laennec  termed  the  metallic  tinkle. 
This  sound,  like  striking  a  glass  vessel  with  a  pin,  may  even  be  heard  some 
distance  from  the  patient  or  in  all  parts  of  the  room  (Allbutt).  A  gurgling 
sound  may  be  heard  during  inspiration,  the  so-called  "water  whistle  noise." 
The  voice  has  a  curious  metallic  echo.  The  coiE-sound,  termed  by  Trousseau 
the  hrvii  d'airain,  is  very  characteristic.  To  obtain  it  the  auscultator  should 
place  one  ear  on  the  back  of  the  chest  wall  while  the  assistant  taps  one  coin 
on  another  on  the  front  of  the  chest.  The  metallic  echoing  sound  which  is  pro- 
duced in  this  way  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  signs  of 
pneumothorax.  The  Hippocratic  sucouasion  splash  may  be  obtained  when  the 
auscultator's  head  is  placed  upon  the  chest  while  the  patient's  body  is  shaken. 
A  splashing  sound  is  produced,  which  may  \ie  audible  at  a  distance.  A  patient 
may  himself  notice  it  in  making  abrupt  changes  in  posture.  The  metallic 
phenomena  are  best  heard  in  cases  with  a  consolidated  lung  and  thickened 
pleura,  as  in  tuberculosis.  The  movable  dulness  and  splash  depend  on  fluid. 
Of  other  physical  signs  displacement  of  organs  is  most  constant.  The  heart 
may  be  "drawn  over"  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  liver  greatly  displaced,  so 
that  its  upper  surface  is  below  the  level  of  the  costal  margin,  a  degree  of  dis- 
location rarely  seen  in  simple  eSusion. 

Qas  analysis. — Emerson  determined  experimentally  that  of  the  air  intro- 
duced, the  oxygen  rapidly  diminishes,  but  the  nitrogen  remains  very  constant. 
An  increasing  amount  of  oxygen  suggests  an  open  fistula.  Air  is  absorbed 
rapidly  from  the  normal  pleura  and  in  spontaneous  cases  the  signs  may  dis- 
appear within  a  we^ ;  in  other  instances  weeks  or  months  may  elapse. 

Diagnosis. — In  cases  in  which  the  percussion  note  is  dull  the  condition 
may  be  mistaken  for  effusion.  Diaphragmatic  or  congenital  hernia  following 
a  crush  or  other  accident  may  closely  simulate  it.  Pneumothorax  in  a  patient 
with  emphysema  may  cause  difficulty.  Percussion  of  the  lower  border  of  the 
lung  on  the  affected  side  shows  that  the  resonance  in  pneumothorax  extends 
to  the  lowest  part  of  tie  pleural  cavity  and  is  fixed,  not  changing  with  in-  and 
expiration. 

Very  large  cavities  with  tympanitic  percussion  resonance  and  r&les  of  an 
amphoric,  metallic  quality,  may  simulate  pneumothorax.  In  total  excavation 
of  one  lung  the  amphoric  and  metallic  phenomena  may  be  intense,  but  the 
absence  of  dislocation  of  the  organs,  of  the  succussion  splash,  and  of  the  coin- 
sound  suffices  to  differentiate  this  condition.  While  this  is  true  in  the  great 
majority  of  eases,  the  coin  sound  may  be  heard  over  a  large  canity  in  the  right 
upper  lobe.  The  condition  of  pyo-pneumothorax  eubpbrenicus  may  simulate 
eloeely  true  pneumothorax. 

X-ray  Examination. — The  characteristic  features  are  an  abnormally  clear 
zone  witbout  the  normal  lung  markings,  the  shadow  of  the  collapsed  lung  not 
always  easy  to  see,  and  the  visceral  displacements.  The  fluid  shows  as  an 
opaque  shadow  and  with  the  fluoroecope  a  wavy  outline  of  the  fluid  may  be  seen 
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in  shaking  the  patient.  An  aneurism  preBsing  on  one  bronchua  may  caose 
great  inflation  of  the  lung  and  a  conditicm  vhidb  gives  clinical  and  X-ray  fea- 
tures Buggeative  of  pneumothorax, 

Frognosii. — This  depends  largely  upon  the  cause,  S.  West  gives  a  mor- 
tality of  70  per  cent.  The  tuberculous  cases  usually  die  within  a  few  weeks. 
Of  32  tuberculous  cases  20  died,  and  6  of  the  10  cases  following  aspiration 
(J.  H.  H.  Series).  There  are  tuberculous  cases  in  which  the  pneumothorax, 
if  occnrring  early,  seems  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  tuberculosis.  There  is 
a  chronic  pneumothorax  which  may  last  between  three  and  four  years.  The 
outlook  in  spontaneous  pneumothorax  is  good.  It  may  recur  or  it  may  appear 
.  later  in  the  other  side.  Though  usually  not  tuberculous  and  due  to  b  ruptured 
bleb  or  a  tear,  it  may  be  followed  years  later  by  tuberculosis  of  the  lung 
(Hamman ) . 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  and  morphia 
given  to  secure  this  if  necessary.  He  should  be  eneoura^d  to  suppress  cough 
and  avoid  deep  respirations.  Strapping  the  affected  side  and  the  giving  of 
sedatives,  such  as  codein  and  heroin,  may  lessen  cough.  With  fluid  present 
it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  some  if  there  are  pressure  symptoms,  but  it  is 
better  left  alone  if  possible  for  two  weeks  or  until  the  fistula  is  closed.  There 
are  three  groups  of  cases:  First,  in  the  pneumothorax  aeuttssimus,  with  ur- 
gent dyspncea,  great  displacement  of  the  heart,  cyanosis,  and  low  blood  pres- 
sure, an  opening  shoald  be  made  in  the  pleura  and  kept  open,  converting  a 
valvular  into  an  open  variety.  Immediate  aspiration  with  a  trocar  has  saved 
life.  Secondly,  the  spontaneous  cases  which  usually  do  well,  as  the  air  is 
quickly  absorbed;  so  also  with  the  traumatic  variety.  Very  many  of  the  tu- 
berculous cases  are  best  let  alone,  if  the  patient  is  doing  well,  or  if  the  disease 
in  the  other  lung  is  advanced.  Thirdly,  when  there  is  pus,  and  the  patient  is 
not  doing  well,  or  in  the  tuberculous  variety  if  the  other  lung  is  not  involved, 
pleurotomy,  or  resection  of  one  or  two  ribs,  may  be  done.  Of  nine  cases  in  oar 
series  two  recovered.    Bepeated  aspiration  may  result  in  marked  improvement. 


VL    ATTEOTIONS  OF  THE  MEDIASTINUM 

Ijmpliadenitia. — The  greater  number  of  glands  are  on  the  right  side,  and 
the  right  bronchus  passes  off  at  a  higher  level  (fifth  dorsal  vertebra)  than  the 
left.  The  glands  are  constantly  enlarged  in  all  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
lungs.  In  all  the  acute  affections  of  childhood  they  are  found  swollen.  They 
are  almost  constantly  involved  in  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  and  they  are  Dot 
infrequently  the  only  organs  found  tuberculous.  Often  in  children  the  glands 
on  the  lung  root  become  enlarged  and  caseous  and  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
hilns  and  into  the  lung  itself. 

The  symptoms  of  enlarged  mediastinal  glands  are  very  uncertain  in  the 
timple  and  tuberculous  forms.  On  the  other  hand  in  Hodgkin's  disease  and 
in  sarcoma  pressure  symptoms  are  the  rule. 

Much  ottention  has  been  paid  to  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition  and  authors 
speak  lightly  of  the  possibility  of  recognizing  by  percussion  various  grades  of 
enlargement.  It  is  claimed  that  the  pressure  of  the  glands  on  the  right  bron- 
chus may  cause  a  dulness  in  the  right  lung  apex  due  to  slight  collapse.    Ez- 
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amined  by  the  X-rays,  the  perceotage  of  children  with  enlarged  mediaetiiiat 
glands  is  very  high,  fiO  to  60  in  some  series.  D'Espine  says  there  is  a  change 
in  the  whispered  voice  which  h&s  a  bronchial  ring  at  the  level  of  the  seventh 
cervical  and  last  dorsal,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  may  be  rougher  and 
harsher. 

SappnratiTe  LymphadenitiB. — Occasionally  abscess  in  the  bronchial  or 
tracheal  lymph-glands  is  found.  It  may  follow  the  simple  adenitis,  but  is 
most  frequently  associated  with  tubercle.  The  liquid  portion  may  gradually 
be  absorbed  and  the  inspissated  contents  undergo  calcification.  Serious  acci- 
dents occasionally  occur,  as  perforation  into  the  oesophagus.or  into  a  bronchus, 
or  in  rare  instances,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Sidney  Fhillips,  perforation  of 
the  aorta,  as  well  as  a  bronchus,  which  did  not  prove  fatal  rapidly,  but  caused 
repeated  attacks  of  htemoptysis  during  a.  period  of  sixteen  mont^. 

Tnmon. — Sarcoma  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  tumor.  Boss,  in  a  study  of 
60  cases,  found  44  cases  of  sarcoma  and  10  of  carcinopia.  The  limg  was  usually 
involved.  In  nearly  70  per  cent,  the  anterior  glands  were  affected.  There  are 
three  chief  points  of  origin,  the  thymus,  the  lymph-glandg,  and  the  pleura  and 
lung.  Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  The  age  is  most 
commonly  between  thirty  and  fifty. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  of  mediastinal  tumor  are  those  of  intrathoracic 
pressure.  In  some  cases  almost  the  entire  chest  is  filled  with  tiie  masses.  The 
heart  and  lungs  are  pushed  back  and  it  is  marvelous  liow  life  can  be  maintained 
with  such  dislocation  and  compression  of  the  organs.  Dgspnaa  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  constant  symptoms,  and  may  be  due  either  to  pressure  on 
the  trachea  or  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  It  may,  indeed,  be  cardiac, 
due  t«  pressure  upon  the  heart  or  its  vessels.  In  a  few  cases  it  results  from 
the  pleural  effusion  which  so  frequently  accompanies  Intrathoracic  growths. 
Associated  with  the  dyspncea  is  a  cough,  often  severe  and  paroxysmal  in  char- 
acter, with  the  brazen  quality  of  the  so-called  aneurismal  cough  when  a  re- 
current nerve  is  involved.  The  voice  may  also  be  affected  from  a  similar  cause. 
Htemoptysis  may  occur  and  the  picture  suggest  pulmonary  tuberculoBis.  Pres- 
sure on  the  vessels  is  common.  The  superior  vena  cava  may  be  compressed  and 
obliterated,  and  when  the  process  goes  on  slowly  the  collateral  circulation  may 
be  completely  established.  Less  commonly  the  inferior  vena  cava  or  one  or 
other  of  the  subclavian  veins  is  compressed.  The  arteries  are  much  more 
rarely  obstructed.  There  may  be  dysphagia,  due  to  compression  of  the  oesopha- 
gus. There  may  be  pupillary  changes,  usually  contraction.  Expectoration  of 
blood,  pus,  and  hair  is  characteristic  of  the  dermoid  cyst,  of  which  Christian 
noted  64  cases  in  1914. 

Physical  Signs. — On  inspection  there  may  be  orthopncea  and  marked 
cyanosis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  In  such  instances,  if  of  long  dura- 
tion, there  are  signs  of  collateral  circulation  and  the  superficial  mammary  and 
epigastric  veins  are  enlarged.  In  these  cases  of  chronic  obstruction  the  finger- 
tips may  he  clubbed.  There  may  be  bulging  of  the  sternum  or  the  tumor  may 
erode  the  bone  and  form  a  prominent  subcutaneous  growth.  The  rapidly  grow- 
ing lymphoid  tumors  more  commonly  than  others  perforate  the  chest  wall. 
In  4  of  13  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease  there  was  mediastinal  growth,  and  in  3 
instances  the  sternum  was  eroded  and  perforated.  The  perforation  may  be  on 
one  side  of  the  breast-bone.    The  projecting  tumor  may  pulsate;  the  heart  may 
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be  dislocated  and  its  impube  much  out  of  place.  Contraction  of  one  side  of 
the  thorax  has  been  noted  in  a  few  instances.  On  palpation  the  fremitus  is 
absent  wherever  the  tumor  reaches  the  chest  wall.  If  pulsating,  it  rarely  has 
the  forcible,  heaving  impulse  of  an  aneurismsl  sac.  On  auscultation  there  is 
usually  Bilence  over  the  dull  region.  The  heart-sounds  are  not  transmitted  and 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  feeble  or  inaudible,  rarely  bronchial.  Vocal  reso- 
nance is,  as  a  rule,  absent.  Signs  of  pleural  effusion  occur  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances of  mediastinal  growth,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  aspirator  needle 
should  be  used. 

Tumors  of  the  anterior  mediastmum  originate  usually  in  the  thymus,  or 
its  remnants,  or  in  the  connective  tissue;  the  sternum  is  pushed  forward  and 
often  eroded.  The  growth  may  be  felt  in  the  suprasternal  fossa;  the  cervical 
glands  are  usually  involved.  The  pressure  symptoms  are  chiefly  upon  the  ve- 
nous trunks.    Dyspncea  is  a  prominent  feature. 

Intrathoracic  tumors  in  t^e  middle  and  posterior  mediasiinum  originate 
most  commonly  in  the  lymph-glands.  The  symptoms  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  signs;  there  is  urgent  dyspntea  and  cough,  which  is  sometimes  loud  and 
ringing.  The  pressure  symptoms  are  chiefly  upon  the  gullet,  the  recurrent 
laryngeal,  and  sometimes  upon  the  azygos  vein. 

In  a  third  group,  tumors  originating  in  the  plevra  and  the  lung,  the  pres- 
sure symptoms  are  not  so  marked.  Pleural  exudate  is  very  much  more  com- 
mon; ttie  patient  becomes  antenuc  and  emaciation  is  rapid.  There  may  be 
secondary  involvement  of  the  lymph-glands  in  the  neck. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  mediastinal  tumor  from  aneurism  is  some- 
times extremely  difBcult,  An  interesting  case  reported  and  figured  by  Soko- 
losski,  in  Bd,  19  of  the  Deutsches  Archiv  fiir  klinische  Medicin,  in  which 
Oppolzer  diagnosed  aneurism  snd  Skoda  mediastinsl  tumor,  illustrates  how  in 
some  instances  the  most  skillful  of  ohservei's  may  be  unable  to  agree.  Scarcely 
a  sign  is  found  in  aneurism  which  may  not  be  duplicated  in  mediastinal  tumor. 
This  is  not  strange,  since  the  symptoms  in  both  are  largely  due  to  pressure. 
The  cyanosis,  the  venous  engorgement,  the  signs  of  collateral  circulation  are, 
as  a  rule,  much  more  marked  in  tumor.  The  time  element  is  important.  If 
a  case  has  persisted  for  more  than  eighteen  months  the  disease  is  probably 
aneurism.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this.  By  far  the  most  valuable 
sign  of  aneurism  is  the  diastolic  shock  so  often  to  be  felt,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  to  be  heard,  over  the  sac.  This  is  rarely,  if  ever,  present  in  mediastinal 
growths,  even  when  they  perforate  the  sternum  and  have  communicated  pulsa- 
tion. Tracheal  tugging  is  rarely  present  in  tumor.  Another  point  of  impor- 
tance is  that  a  tumor,  advancing  from  the  mediastinum,  eroding  the  sternum, 
and  appearing  externally,  if  aneurismal,  has  forcible,  heaving,  and  distinctly 
expansile  pulsations.  The  radiating  pain  in  the  back  and  arms  and  neck  is 
rather  in  favor  of  aneurism,  as  is  also  a  beneficial  infiuence  on  it  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  The  remarkable  traumatic  cyanosis  of  the  upper  half  of  the  body 
which  follows  compression  injuries  of  the  thorax  could  scarcely  be  mistaken 
for  the  effect  of  tumor.  The  X-ray  picture  is  rarely  at  fault  in  differentiating 
aneurism  and  tumor. 

The  frequency  of  pleural  effusion  in  connection  with  mediastinal  tnmor 
is  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.     It  may  give  curiously  complex  characters 
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to  the  physical  Bigna — characters  which  are  profoundly  modified  after  aspira- 
tion of  the  liquid.    Occasionally  a  tumor  of  the  mediastinum  1b  operable. 

Abioeas  of  the  Uediastiniun. — Hare  collected  115  cases  of  mediastinal 
abscesa,  in  77  of  which  there  were  details  sufficient  to  permit  the  analysis.  Of 
these  eases  the  great  majority  occurred  in  males.  For^-foux  were  instances  of 
acute  abscess.  The  anterior  mediastinnm  is  most  commonly  the  aeat  of  the 
suppuration.  The  cases  are  most  frequently  associated  with  trauma.  Some 
have  followed  erysipelas  or  occurred  in  association  with  eruptiTe  fevers.  Many 
cases,  particularly  the  chronic  abaeessea,  are  of  tuberculous  origin.  Of  symp- 
toms, pain  behind  the  sternum  is  the  most  common.  It  may  be  of  a  throbbing 
character,  and  in  the  acute  cases  is  associated  with  fever,  sometimes  with  chillg 
and  sweats.  If  the  abscess  is  large  there  may  be  dyspnrea.  The  pus  may  bur- 
row into  tlie  abdomen,  perforate  through  an  intercostal  space,  or  erode  the  ster- 
nuru.  Instances  are  on  record  in  which  the  abscess  has  discharged  into  the 
trachea  or  oesophagus.  In  chronic  abscess  the  pus  becomes  iuspieaated  and 
produces  no  ill  effect.  The  physical  signs  are  indefinite.  A  pulsating  and 
fluctuating  tumor  may  appear  at  the  border  of  the  sternum  or  at  the  sternal 
notch.  The  abBence  of  bruit,  of  the  diastolic  shock,  and  of  the  expansile  pul- 
sation usually  enables  a  correct  diagnosis  to  be  made.  When  in  doubt  a  needle 
may  be  inserted. 

Hediaatinitii,  Acute  and  Indorative. — The  acute  form  occurs  in  pericardi- 
tis and  pleurisy,  sometimes  as  a  primary  disease  in  the  infections,  particularly 
pnenmouia  and  syphilis.  The  symptoms  are  indefinite  and  it  is  rarely  recog- 
nized clinically.  Pain  behind  the  sternum  and  pressure  signs  may  be  present 
and  a  well  marked  creaking  friction  with  dulling  of  the  percussion  note  on  the 
sternum  (C.  P.  Howard).  It  may  pass  on  to  abscess  formation  or  more  com- 
monly to  the  indurative  form,  in  which  there  is  great  increase  in  the  fibrous 
tissues  in  the  mediastinum,  usually  with  adherent  pericarditis.  The  process 
may  extend  and  seriously  compress  or  even  obliterate  the  vessels.  Certain  of 
the  cases  of  fibroid  obliteration  of  the  superior  vena  cava  originate  in  this  way. 
It  is  sometimes  associated  with  chronic  fibroid  polyserositis.  The  process  may 
begin  about  the  aorta  and  ie  then  usually  syphilitic.  Cyanosis,  dyspncea  and 
cough  are  the  prominent  symptoms.  The  superficial  veins  are  enlarged,  the 
sternal  note  is  flat,  the  X-ray  picture  shows  a  broad  mediastinal  shadow,  there 
may  be  visible  pulsation  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  and  sometimes  a  loud  creak- 
ing friction  is  heard.  Swelling  of  the  feet  and  ascites  may  be  present,  and 
when  the  thoracic  duct  ia  involved  the  ascitic  fluid  may  be  chylous.  The  heart 
may  be  enlarged  with  an  associated  adherent  pericardium  and  the  clinical  pic- 
ture at  the  end  may  he  that  of  cardiac  dropsy. 

Hiioellaaeoiu  Affectiom. — In  Hare's  study  of  530  cases  there  were  7 
instances  of  fibroma,  11  cases  of  dermoid  cyst,  8  cases  of  hydatid  cyst,  and  cases 
of  lipoma  and  gumma. 

EmpIiTtema  of  the  Hediastinam. — Air  in  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  me- 
diastinum is  met  with  in  cases  of  trauma,  and  occasionally  in  fatal  cases  of 
diphtheria  and  in  whooping-cough.  It  may  extend  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues. 
Champneys  called  attention  to  its  frequency  after  tracheotomy,  in  which,  he 
Bays,  the  conditions  favoring  the  production  are  division  of  the  deep  fascia, 
obstruction  in  the  air-passages,  and  inspiratory  efforts.  The  deep  fascia,  he 
Bays,  should  not  he  raised  from  the  trachea.    It  is  often  associated  with  pneu- 
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mothorax,  and  more  often  in  ruptnre  of  the  lung  without  pnenmothonuCj  the 
pleura  remaining  intact  and  the  air  dissecting  its  way  along  the  bronchi  into 
the  mediastlnuin  and  into  the  neck.  The  condition  seeme  by  no  means  un- 
common. Angel  Money  found  it  in  16  of  38  cases  of  tracheotomy,  and  in  3 
of  theee  pneumothorax  also  was  present. 


F.    DISEASES  OF  THE  DIAPHRAGM 

From  its  importance  in  respiration  any  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the 
diaphragm  may  result  in  marked  symptoms,  especially  in  respiration.  With 
inflammation  of  either  surface  the  proper  contraction  is  affected.  Paralysis 
may  occur  with  central  lesions  or  injury  or  disease  of  the  phrenic  nerves.  It 
is  seen  with  diphtheria  and  acute  polio-myelitis.  The  arch  of  the  diaphragm 
is  high  and  there  may  be  massive  collapse  of  the  lower  lobe  on  the  affected  side- 
Bilateral  paralysis  is  always  serious.  There  is  severe  dyspncea,  the  movements 
of  the  epigastrium  and  hypochondria  are  reversed,  the  lower  thorax  expands 
horizontally  to  a  marked  extent  and  with  the  fluoroscope  the  high  position  of 
the  arches  and  absence  of  movement  can  be  seen.  Clonic  apaxm  is  present  with 
hiccough,  which,  in  acute  illness,  is  a  sign  of  gravity.  Tonic  spasm  is  some- 
times seen  in  patients  with  emphysema  and  severe  bronchitis.  Diaphragmatic 
hernia  has  to  be  distinguished  from  pneumothorax.  In  case  of  doubt  the  X-ray 
study  renders  the  diagnosis  clear.  Inflammation  is  common  and  ustially  sec- 
ondary to  some  process  in  the  thorax  or  abdomen.  The  lymphatic  supply  fa- 
vors infection.  The  best  example  of  att  acute  process  is  seen  in  diapbragmatlG 
pleurisy.  The  most  important  causes  of  more  chronic  inflammation  are  plen- 
ritis  and  tuberculosis.  As  a  result  of  an  acute  process  changes  in  the  muscle 
and  adhesions  are  common  with  resulting  restriction  of  motion.  This  causes 
dyspnoea  and  possibly  the  pain  and  soreness  in  the  lower  thorax  so  common 
after  pleurisy.  Diminished  expansion  of  the  lower  thorax,  absence  of  Litten's 
sign,  dulness  and  feeble  breath  sounds  are  found,  due  in  part  to  thickened 
pleura.  The  X-ray  study  confirms  the  diagnosis  and  by  it  the  exact  condition 
can  be  determined.  The  extent  of  deformity  of  the  diaphragm  and  restric- 
tion of  motion  are  often  striking.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  there  may  he 
decreased  movement  of  the  diaphragm  even  when  the  lung  lesion  is  apical.  In 
pneumoconiosis,  in  some  cases  of  emphysema  and  of  fibroid  change,  the  de- 
formity of  the  diaphragm  and  its  restricted  function  are  marked.  In  advanced 
stages  of  all  these  diseaacs  this  plays  a  considerable  part  in  causing  the  symp- 
toms, especially  dyspnoea. 
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SECTION  VIII 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIBNETS 
L    HAUORHATIONS 

Newman  clsseifiee  them  as  followB :  A,  Displacemcuta  without  mobility — 
(1)  congenital  displacement  vithout  deformity;  (2)  congenital  displacement 
with  deformity;  (3)  acquired  displacements.  B.  Ualformations  of  the  kid- 
ney. I.  Variations  in  number — (a)  supernumerary  kidney;  (b)  single  kidney, 
congenital  absence  of  one  kidney,  atrophy  of  one  kidney;  (c)  absence  of  both 
kidneys,  II.  Variations  in  form  and  size — (o)  general  Tariations  in  form, 
lobulation,  etc.;  (6)  hypertrophy  of  one  kidney;  (c)  fusion  of  two  kidneys— 
horseshoe  kidney,  sigmoid  kidney,  disk-shaped  kidney.  In  the  horseshoe  kid- 
ney, the  commonest  form  of  fusion,  the  lower  poles  are  ustially  joined.  The 
condition  sometimes  may  be  recognized  during  life  by  palpation.  C.  Varia- 
tions in  pelvis,  ureters,  and  blood-vessels. 

The  fused  kidneys  may  form  a  large  mass,  which  is  often  displaced,  be* 
ing  either  in  an  iliac  fossa,  in  the  mid  line  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  in  the  pel- 
vis. Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  new  growth.  The 
organ  baa  been  removed  under  the  belief  that  it  was  a  floating  kidney.  One 
patient  lived  eleven  days  with  complete  anuria. 

Congenital  Hydro-Ureter  and  Hydronephro^s. — In  this  rare  condition  on« 
kidney  may  be  involved  or  one  kidney  with  the  ureters.  A  man  aged  31  under 
the  care  of  Halsted  had  from  his  second  year  severe  attacks  of  abdominal  pain 
in  which  a  swelling  would  appear  between  the  hip  and  costal  margin  and  sub- 
side with  the  passage  of  a  large  amount  of  urine;  a  huge  hydronephrotic  sac 
was  opened  and  drained.  Of  the  bilateral  congemtal  form  there  are  two 
varieties.  (1)  A  remarkable  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  bladder  and 
ureters,  associated  with  congenital  defect  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The 
bladder  may  form  a  large  abdominal  tumor,  and  the  ureters  may  be  visi- 
ble through  the  thin  abdominal  walls  as  coils  resembling  the  small  intes- 
tine. (2)  There  is  a  form  of  .dilatation  of  the  bladder,  enlargement  of  the 
meters  and  pelvis,  with  a  clinical  picture  of  chronic  pyelonephritis  and  re- 
tention of  the  urine,  resembling  obstruction,  but  in  which,  post  mortem,  there 
is  no  demonstrable  organic  obstruction.  There  appears  to  be  a  congenital  mal- 
development  of  the  musculature  of  the  pelves,  ureters  and  bladder  wall,  or 
"an  acquired  vesical  paresis,  so  that  eiforts  of  micturition  become  weaker  and 
weaker  as  time  goes  on."  The  bladder  distends,  the  ureteral  meatuses  become 
insufficient,  secondary  infection  follows,  and  the  child  from  three  to  six  years 
of  age  comes  under  observation  with  all  the  signs  of  an  extensive  pyelonephritiB. 
671 
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n.    MOVABLE  EIDNET 

{Floating  Kidney;  Palpable  Kidney;  Ben  mobilis;  Nepkroplogis) 

Known  to  Riolan  in  the  17th  century  and  to  Matthew  Baillie  and  to 
Eayer  in  the  first  half  df  the  19th  century,  it  ia  only  in  the  past  forty  years 
that  the  condition  has  attracted  widespread  attention. 

The  kidney  is  held  in  position  by  its  fatty  capsule,  by  the  peritoneum  which 
passes  in  front  of  it,  and  by  the  blood-vessels.  Usually  fixed,  under  certain 
circumstances  one  or  the  other  organ,  more  rarely  both,  becomes  movable.  In 
very  rare  cases  the  kidney  is  surrounded,  to  some  extent,  by  the  peritoneum, 
and  is  anchored  at  the  hitus  hy  a  mesonephron.  Some  would  limit  the  term 
floating  kidney  to  this  condition. 

Movable  kidney  is  almost  always  acquired.  It  Is  more  common  in  women. 
Of  the  667  cases  collected  by  Kuttner,  584  were  in  women  and  only  83  in  men. 
It  is  more  common  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  Of  727  cases  analyzed 
by  this  author,  it  occurred  on  the  right  in  553  cases,  on  the  left  in  81,  and  on 
both  sides  in  93.  The  greater  frequency  in  women  may  be  attributed  to  com- 
pression of  the  lower  thoracic  zone  hy  tight  lacing,  and,  more  important  etill, 
to  the  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  walls  which  folI<}ws  repeated  pregnancies. 
Movable  kidney,  however,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  nullipara.  There  may 
be  a  congenitally  relaxed  condition  of  the  peritoneal  attachments  as  the  condi- 
tion has  been  met  with  in  infants  and  children.  Wasting  of  the  fat  about  the 
kidney,  trauma  and  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights  are  occasionally  factors.  The 
kidney  is  sometimes  dragged  down  by  tumors.  The  greater  frequency  on  tie 
right  side  is  probably  associated  with  the  position  of  the  kidney  just  beneath 
the  liver,  and  the  depression  to  which  the  organ  is  subjected  with  each  descent 
of  the  diaphragm  in  inspiration. 

Many  cases  present  that  combination  of  neurasthenia  with  gastro-intesttnal 
disturbance  which  has  been  described  by  Glenard  as  enteroptosis  (see  p.  538). 

To  determine  the  presence  of  a  movable  kidney  tlie  patient  should  be  in 
the  dorsal  position,  with  the  head  moderately  low  and  the  abdominal  walls 
relaxed.  The  left  hand  is  placed  in  the  lumbar  region  behind  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  ribs;  the  right  hand  in  the  hypochondriac  region,  in  the  nipple  line, 
just  under  the  edge  of  the  liver.  Bimanual  palpation  may  detect  the  presence 
of  a  firm,  rounded  body  just  below  the  edge  of  the  ribs.  If  nothing  is  felt, 
the  patient  should  be  asked  to  draw  a  deep  l;rcath,  when,  if  the  organ  is  pal- 
pable,, it  is  touched  hy  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  Various  grades  of  mo- 
bility may  be  recognized.  It  may  be  possible  barely  to  feel  the  lower  edge  on 
deep  palpation — palpable  iridney — or  the  organ  may  be  so  far  displaced  that 
on  drawing  the  deepest  breath  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  may  be,  in  a  thin 
person,  slipped  above  the  upper  end  of  the  organ,  which  can  be  readily  held 
down,  but  can  not  be  pushed  below  the  level  of  the  navel — movable  kidney.  In 
a  third  group  the  organ  is  freely  movable,  and  may  even  be  felt  just  shove 
Pouparfs  ligament,  or  in  the  mid  line  of  the  abdomen,  or  can  even  he  pushed 
over  beyond  this  point.    To  this  the  term  floating  kidney  is  appropriate. 

The  movable  kidney  may  be  tender  on  pressure,  esper-ially  when  it  is  grasped 
very  firmly,  when  there  is  a  dull  pain,  or  sometimes  a  sickening  sensation,    Ei- 
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aminatioB  of  the  patient  from  behind  may  ehow  a  distinct  flattening  in  the 
lumbar  region  on  the  eide  in  which  the  kidney  is  mobile. 

Symptonu. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases  there  are  no  sympioms,  and  if 
detected  accidentally  it  is  welt  not  to  let  the  patient  know  of  its  presence.  Too 
much  stress  may  be  laid  upon  the  condition.  Fain  in  the  lumbar  region  or  a 
sense  of  dragging  and  discomfort  may  be  present  or  there  may  be  intercostal 
neuralgia.  In  a  large  group  the  symptoms  are  those  of  neurasthenia  with 
dyspepsia.  In  women  the  hysterical  symptoms  may  be  marked,  and  in  men 
various  grades  of  hypochondriasis;  and  Tarioue  forms  of  insanity  have  been  at- 
tributed to  it  I  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  has  been  observed,  due  to  pressure 
of  the  dislocated  kidney  upon  the  duodenum.  The  association  with  a  depressed 
stomach  is  common  in  women.  Constipation  is  not  infrequent.  Some  writers 
have  described  pressure  upon  the  gall-ducts,  with  jaundice,  but  this  is  very 
rare.  Ftecal  accumulation  and  even  obstruction  may  be  associated  with  the 
displaced  organ. 

Dietl's  Crises. — In  connection  with  movable  kidney,  nearly  always  in 
women,  and  on  the  right  side,  there  are  remarkable  attacks  characterized  by 
pain,  chill,  nausea,  vomiting,  fever,  and  collapse.  They  were  described  first 
by  Dietl,  in  1864,  and  attributed  to  twist  or  kink  of  the  renal  vessels  or  of 
the  ureter.  In  the  subject  of  movable  kidney  they  may  recur  at  intervals  for 
months  or  years:  A  sudden  exertion,  an  error  in  diet,  or  standing  for  a  long 
time  may  bring  on  an  attack.  The  pain  is  in  the  renal  region,  of  great  in- 
tensity, simulating  colic,  and  radiates  down  t«  the  ureter  and  through  to  the 
back.  The  patient  feels  nauseated  and  cold,  or  there  may  be  a  severe  chill; 
vomiting  is  common.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  contains  an  excess  of  urate  and 
oxalates;  sometimes  it  is  bloody.  The  affected  side  is  tender,  the  muscular 
tension  increases,  and  the  kidney  may  be  felt  enlarged,  sensitive  to  pressure 
and  less  movable ;  but  there  is  no  positive  tumor.  In  other  cases  a  tumor  rap- 
idly forms  from  dilatation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Appearing,  first  an- 
teriorly, at  the  edge  of  the  epigastric  region,  it  may  gradually  reach  the  size 
of  a  large  orange  or  a  cocoanut  and  fills  the  entire  renal  region.  This  may 
happen  within  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours.  The  nausea  persists,  there  is 
fever,  the  patient  looks  ill,  and  tiie  urine  may  be  scanty  or  bloody.  The  gen- 
eral symptoms  abate,  the  local  tenderness  lessens,  the  amount  of  urine  may  in- 
crease rapidly,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  hours  the  tumor  may  disappear.  In  a 
month  or  two  with  a  return  of  the  symptoms  the  tumor  reappears,  and  again 
subsides.  This  is  the  condition  of  intermittent  hydronephrosis,  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  distressing  of  the  sequels  of  movable  kidney. 

Dia^oeii. — The  diagnosis  of  movable  kidney  is  rarely  doubtful.  Tumors 
of  the  gall-bladder,  ovarian  growths,  and  tumors  of  the  bowels  may  in  rare  in- 
stances be  confounded  with  it. 

Treatment. — In  many  instances  the  greatest  relief  is  experienced  from 
a  bandage  and  pad.  It  should  be  applied  in  the  morning,  with  the  patient  in 
the  dorsal  or  knee-breast  position,  and  she  should  be  taught  how  to  push  up 
the  kidney.  An  air  pad  may  be  used  if  the  organ  is  sensitive.  In  other  cases 
a  support  in  the  lower  abdominal  zone  has  the  same  effect.  In  the  attacks  of 
severe  colic  morphia  may  be  required.  The  intermittent  hydronephrosis  may  he 
relieved  by  the  pad  and  bandage.  It  rarely  demands  immediate  operation.  The 
kidntry  may  have  to  be  fixed  in  position.    This  is  a  suitable  procedure  for  se- 
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Tere  cases,  and  relief  is  afforded  in  man;  instances  bj  the  operation,  thon;^ 
not  in  all.  Treatment  designed  to  increase  fat-formation  often  helps  to  hold  the 
kidney  in  place.  Attention  should  always  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  nerroos 
system  and  In  some  cases  a  prolonged  rest  treatment  is  indicated. 


m.    CIBOULATOET  DISTUBBAN0X8 

The  secretion  of  nrine  is  accomplished  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
certain  blood  pressure  within  the  glomeruli  and  by  the  actiyi^  of  the  renal 
epithelium.  The  watery  elements  are  filtered  from  the  glomeruli,  the  amonnt 
depending  on  the  rapidity  and  the  pressure  of  the  blood  current;  the  quality, 
whether  normal  or  abnormal^  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  capillary 
and  glomerular  epithelium;  while  the  greater  portion  of  the  soUd  ingredients 
are  excreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules.  The  integrity  of  the 
epithelium  covering  the  capillary  tufts  within  Bowman's  capsule  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  a  normal  urine.  If  under  any  circumstances  their  nutri- 
tion fails,  as  when,  for  example,  the  rapidi^  of  the  blood  current  is  lowered, 
so  that  they  are  deprived  of  the  necessary  amount  of  oxygen,  the  material  which 
filters  through  is  no  longer  normal,  but  contains  serum  albumin.  The  renal 
epithelium  is  extremely  sensitive  to  circulatory  changes,  and  compression  of 
the  renal  artery  for  only  a  few  minutes  causes  serious  disturbance. 

The  circulation  of  the  kidney  is  influenced  by  reflex  stimuli  coming  from 
the  skin.  Exposure  to  cold  causes  heightened  blood  pressure  within  the  kid- 
neys and  increased  secretion  of  urine.  Bradford  has  shown  that  after  excision 
of  portions  of  the  kidney,  to  as  much  as  one-third  of  the  total  weight,  there 
is  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  flow  of  urine. 

Coi^ceition  of  the  Kidneyi. — (1)  Activb  Comgbstion;  HYPEiLaMiA. — 
Acute  congestion  of  the  kidney  is  met  vith  in  the  early  stage  of  nephritis, 
whether  due  to  cold  or  to  the  action  of  poisons  and  severe  irritants.  Turpen- 
tine, cubebs,  cantharides,  and  copaiba  cause  extreme  h3rperffimia  of  the  organ. 
The  most  typical  congestion  of  the  kidney  which  we  see  post  mortem  is  that 
in  the  early  stage  of  acute  nephritis,  when  the  organ  may  be  large,  soft,  of  a 
dark  color,  and  on  section  blood  drips  from  it  freely. 

It  has  been  held  that  in  all  the  acute  fevers  the  kidneys  are  congested,  and 
that  this  explained  the  scanty,  high  colored,  and  often  albuminous  urine.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  kidney  in  acute  fever  may  be  small,  pale,  and  bloodless; 
this  amemia,  increasing  with  the  pyrexia  and  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of 
tho  glomerular  epithelium,  may  account  for  the  scanty,  dark-colored  urine  and 
the  presence  of  albumin.  In  the  prolonged  fevers,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
relaxation  of  the  arteries  again  takes  place.  Certainly  it  is  rare  to  find  post 
mortem  marked  ansemia ;  on  the  contrary,  the  kidney  of  fever  is  commonly 
swollen,  the  blood-vessels  are  congested,  and  the  cortex  frequently  shows  traces 
of  cloudy  swelling.  The  circulatory  disturbances  in  acute  fevers  are  probably 
less  important  than  the  irritative  effects  of  the  specific  agents  of  the  disease 
or  the  products  produced  in  their  growth  or  by  the  altered  metabolism.  The 
urine  is  diminished  in  amount,  and  may  contain  albumin  and  tube-casts,  some- 
times much  of  the  former  and  few  of  the  latter. 

(2)  FAssrvE  Conoestion;  Mechanical  Htfebauia. — This  is  found  in. 
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eases  of  chronic  diaease  of  the  h^irt  or  long,  with  impeded  circulation,  and  bb 
a  reeolt  of  preBsure  upon  the  renal  veins  fay  tumors,  the  pregnant  uterue,  or 
ascitic  fluid.  In  the  cardiac  kidney,  as  it  is  called,  the  cyanotic  induration 
aasociated  with  chronic  heart  disease,  the  organs  are  enlarged  and  firm,  the 
capsule  strips  off,  as  a  nde,  readily,  the  cortex  is  of  a  deep  red  color,  and  the 
pyramids  of  a  purple  red.  The  section  is  coarse  looking,  the  substance  is  very 
firm,  and  resists  cutting  and  tearing.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  increased,  and 
there  is  a  small-celled  infiltration  between  the  tubules.  Here  and  there  the 
Malpighian  tufts  have  become  sclerosed.  The  blood-vessels  are  usually  thick- 
ened, and  there  may  be  more  or  less  granular,  fatty,  or  hyaline  changes  in  the 
epithelium  of  the  tubules.  The  condition  is  indeed  a  diffuse  nephritis.  The 
urine  is  usually  reduced,  is  of  high  specific  gravity,  and  contains  more  or  less 
albumin.  Hyaline  tube  casts  and  blood  corpuscles  are  not  uncommon.  In 
some  cases  {over  half)  with  macroscopically  no  signs  of  chronic  or  acute  ne- 
phritis the  urinary  features  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  acute  nephritis  (Emer- 
son). In  uncomplicated  cases  of  the  cyanotic  induration  unemia  is  rare.  In 
the  cardiac  cases  with  extensive  arterio-sclerosie,  the  kidneys  are  more  involved 
and  the  r«ial  function  is  likely  to  be  disturbed. 


17.    ANOMALIES  OF  THE  TTBZHABT  SEORSnON 

I.    ANUaiA 

Total  suppression  of  urine  occurs  under  tiie  following  conditions: 

(a)  As  an  event  in  the  intense  congestion  of  acute  nephritis.  For  a  time 
no  urine  may  be  formed;  more  often  the  amount  is  greatly  reduced. 

(6)  More  commonly  complete  anuria  is  seen  in  subjects  of  renal  stone, 
fragments  of  which  block  both  ureters;  or  the  calculus  blocks  the  only  kidney, 
the  other  being  represented  by  a  shell  of  tissue.  In  this  "obstructive  sup- 
pression," as  it  is  called,  there  is  a  condition  which  has  been  called  latent 
arnmia.  There  may  be  very  little  discomfort,  and  the  symptoms  are  very 
unlike  those  of  ordinary  urtemia.  Convulsions  occurred  in  only  6  of  41  cases 
(Herter) ;  headache  in  only  6 ;  vomiting  in  only  IS.  Consciousness  is  retained ; 
the  pupils  are  usually  contracted;  the  temperature  may  be  low;  there  are 
twitchings  and  perhaps  occasional  vomiting.  Of  41  cases,  35  occurred  in 
males.  Of  36  cases  in  which  there  was  absolute  anuria,  in  11  the  condition 
lasted  more  than  four  days,  in  18  cases  from  seven  to  fourteen  days,  and  in  7 
cases  longer  than  fourteen  days  (Herter).  Obstructive  suppression  is  met  with 
also  when  cancer  compresses  both  ureters  and  involves  their  orifices  in  the 
bladder. 

(c)  Cases  occur  occasionally  in  which  the  cause  is  prerenal.  The  follow- 
ing are  among  the  more  important  conditions  with  which  this  form  of  anuria 
may  be  associated :  Fevers  and  inflammations;  acute  poisoning  by  phosphorus, 
mercury,  lead,  and  turpentine;  aortic  thrombosis  involving  the  renal  arteries; 
in  the  collapse  after  severe  injuries  or  after  operations,  or,  indeed,  after  the 
passing  of  a  catheter;  in  the  collapse  stage  of  cholera  and  yellow  fever;  and, 
lastly,  there  is  an  hysterical  anuria,  of  which  Charcot  reported  a  case  in  which 
the  suppression  lasted  for  eleven  days.    Bailey  reports  the  case  of  a  young  girl. 
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aged  eleven,  inmate  of  an  orphan  aBylum,  who  pasBed  no  nrine  from  Ootober 
10th  to  December  12th  {when  8  ounces  were  withdrawn),  and  again  from  thia 
date  to  March  Ist !  The  question  of  hysterical  deception  was  considered  in  the 
case. 

A  patient  may  live  for  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks  with  complete  sappres- 
sion.  In  Polk's  case,  in  which  the  only  kidney  was  removed,  the  patient  lived 
eleven  days.  It  is  reniarkable  that  in  many  instances  there  are  no  toxic  fea- 
tures.   Adams  reports  a  case  of  recovery  after  nineteen  days  of  sappression. 

Treatment. — In  the  obstructive  cases  surgical  interference  should  be  re- 
sorted to.  In  the  non-obstructive  cases,  particularly  when  due  to  extreme  con- 
gestion of  the  kidney,  cupping  over  the  loins,  hot  applications,  free  purging, 
and  sweating  with  pilocarpine  and  hot  air  are  indicated.  When  the  secretion 
is  once  started  diuretin  often  acts  well.  Large  hot  irrigations,  with  normal 
salt  solution,  with  Kemp's  double-current  rectal  tubes,  are  stated  to  stimulate 
the  activity  of  the  kidneys  in  a  remarkable  way. 

II.    H.£MATnBIA 
Etiolc^. — The  following  division  may  be  made  of  the  conditions  in  which 
hematuria  occurs : 

(1)  Essential  Hjeiiattjbh. — ^How  much  basis  there  is  for  this  group  is 
a  question  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  term  should  be  retained.  To 
make  this  diagnosis  is  to  confess  our  inability  to  find  any  positive  cause. 
There  are  some  cases,  usually  in  young  adults,  in  which  no  cause  can  be 
found  and  in  which  operation  gives  no  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  hemorrhage 
Some  are  due  to  varicosi^  of  vessels  in  the  papillee.  The  subjects  are  usually 
under  the  age  of  thirty.  The  bleeding  ia  spontaneous,  often  associated  with 
pain,  though  in  many  cases  the  attacks  are  painless.  The  X-ray  picture  is 
negative,  the  hEemorrhage.  ceases  of  itself,  and  only  in  a  few  cases  do  the  at- 
tacks recur  with  such  frequency  that  the  patient  becomes  anseraic.  The  con- 
dition has  been  referred  to  under  Gull's  name  of  "renal  epistaxis"  in  previous 
editions.  It  is  rarely  serious,  and  many  cases  recover  spontaneously,  in  others 
nephrotomy  stops  the  tendency  to  bleeding,  though  why  it  should  do  so  ia 
difficult  to  say.    The  outlook  is  good  (see  Hale  White,  Q.  J.  M..  1911). 

(2)  General  Diseases. — In  the  malignant  specific  fsvers,  in  purpura, 
and  occasionally  in  leukemia.     It  may  be  caused  by  malaria. 

(3)  Renal  Causes. — Acute  congestion  and  inflammation,  as  in  nephritia 
or  pyelonephritis,  or  due  to  the  effect  of  toxic  agents,  such  as  turpentine,  car- 
bolic acid,  and  cantharides.  When  the  carbolic  spray  was  in  use  many  surgeons 
suffered  from  hematuria  in  consequence  of  this  poison.  Benal  infarction,  as 
in  ulcerative  endocarditis.  New  growths,  in  which  the  bleeding  is  usually 
profuse.  In  tuberculosis  at  the  onset,  when  the  papille  are  involved,  there 
may  be  bleeding.  Stone  in  the  kidney  is  a  frequent  cause.  Parasites:  The 
fSlaria  bancrofti  and  BUharzia  cause  a  form  of  hsematuria  met  with  in  the 
tropics.  The  echinococcus  is  rarely  asBociat«d  with  hemorrhage.  It  is  some- 
times met  with  in  floating  kidney  and  hydronephrosis.  An  unusual  cause  is 
the  painful,  villous  tumor  of  the  renal  pelvis,  of  which  Savory  and  Nash  report 
a  remarkable  case  and  collected  49  others  from  the  literature.  It  would  be 
difGcult  to  distinguish  the  condition  from  stone.  Angioma  and  capillary  aavi 
of  the  papille  may  cause  bleeding. 
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(4)  Apfections  op  the  Ubinabt  Passaoes. — Stone  in  the  ureter,  tu- 
mors, polypi,  tuberculosis,  diverticula,  or  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  calcalus,  parasites,  and,  very  rarely,  ruptured  veins  in  the  bladder. 
Bleeding  from  the  urethra  occasionally  occurs  in  gonorrbcea  and  as  a  result 
of  the  lodgment  of  a  calculus.  In  females  it  may  be  due  to  prolapse  or  tumor 
of  the  urethra.  Becurring  hematuria  may  be  an  early  symptom  in  malignant 
disease  oE  or  an  enlarged  prostate. 

(5)  Tbaumatibm. — Injuries  may  produce  bleeding  from  any  part- of  the 
urinary  passages.  By  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  back  the  kidney  may  be  ruptured, 
and  this  may  be  followed  by  very  free  bleeding;  less  commonly  the  blood 
comes  from  injury  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  prostate.  Blood  from  the  urethra 
is  frequently  due  to  injury  by  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  or  sometimes  to  falls. 
Transient  hiematuria  follows  all  operations  on  the  kidney. 

(6)  EzERCiSE. — After  strenuous  exercise  or  exposure  to  cold  temporary 
hiematurin  may  occur  with  blood  casts,  followed  by  transient  albuminuria,  in 
individuals  who  show  no  signs  of  nephritis. 

Diagnoiis. — This  is  usually  easy.  The  color  of  the  urine  varies  from  a 
light  smoky  to  a  bright  red,  or  it  may  have  a  dark  porter  color.  The  blood- 
corpuscles  are  readily  recognized  microscopically,  either  plainly  visible  and 
retaining  their  color,  in  which  case  they  are  usually  crenated,  or  simply  as 
shadows.  In  ammoniacal  urine  or  urines  of  low  specific  gravity  the  hsemo^ 
globin  is  rapidly  dissolved  from  the  corpuscles. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  blood  coming  from  the  bladder  and 
from  the  kidneys.  From  the  bladder  the  blood  may  be  found  only  with  the 
last  portions  of  urine,  or  only  at  the  termination  of  micturition.  In  hsemor- 
rhage  from  the  kidneys  the  blood  and  urine  are  intimately  mixed.  Clots  are 
more  commonly  found  in  the  blood  from  tbe  kidneys,  and  may  form  moulds 
of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  ureter.  When  the  seat  of  the  bleeding  is  in  the  bladder, 
on  washing  out  this  organ,  the  water  is  more  or  less  blood-tinged;  but  if  the 
source  of  the  bleeding  is  higher,  the  water  comes  away  clear.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  difficult  to  settle  the  question  by  the  examination  of  the  urine 
alone,  and  the  symptoms  and  the  physical  signs  must  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Cystoscopic  examination  of  the  bladder  and  catheterization  of  the 
ureters  are  aids  in  the  diagnosis  of  doubtful  cases.  The  recognition  of  the 
canee  may  be  difficult.  New  growth,  tuberculosis  and  calculus  should  always 
be  considered. 

III.    H.SMOGLOBINUBIA 

This  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  blood-pigment  in  the  urine.  The 
blood-cells  are  absent  or  in  insignificant  numbers.  The  coloring  matter  is  not 
hiematin,  aa  indicated  by  the  old  name,  hamatinuria,  nor  in  reality  always 
hiemoglobin,  bnt  most  frequently  methtemoglobio.  The  urine  has  a  red  or 
brownish-red,  sometimes  quite  black,  color,  and  usually  deposits  a  very  heavy 
brownish  sediment.  When  the  htemoglobin  occurs  only  in  small  quantities, 
it  may  give  a  lake  or  smoky  color  to  the  urine.  Microscopic  examination 
ahoTB  the  presence  of  granular  pigment,  sometimes  fragments  of  blood  disks, 
epithelium,  and  very  often  darkly  pigmented  urates.  The  urine  is  also  al- 
bnminoQS.  The  number  of  red  blood  corpuscles  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
infenaity  of  the  color  of  the  urine.     Examined  spectroscopically,  there  are 
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either  the  two  absorption  bands  of  oxyheemoglobiD,  which  is  rare,  or  more  com- 
monly, there  are  the  three  absorption  bands  of  methsinoglobin,  of  which  the 
one  in  the  red  near  V  w  charaeteristic.    There  are  two  clinical  groups. 

Toxic  HamoglobinvriR. — This  is  caused  by  poisons  which  produce  rapid 
dissolution  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  such  as  potassium  chlorate  in  large  doses, 
pyrogallic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  naph- 
thol,  and  muscarine;  also  the  poisons  of  scarlet  fever,  yellow  fever,  typhoid 
fever,  malaria,  and  syphilis.  It  has  also  followed  severe  burns.  Exposure  to 
excessive  cold  and  violent  muscular  exertion  are  stated  to  produce  bsemo- 
globinuria.  A  most  remarkable  toxic  form  occurs  in  horses,  coming  on  with 
great  suddenness  and  associated  with  paresis  of  the  hind  legs.  Death  may 
occur  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days.  The  animals  are  attacked  only  after  being 
stalled  for  some  days  and  then  taken  out  and  driven,  particularly  in  cold 
weather.  The  form  of  hemoglobinuria  from  cold  and  exertion  is  extremely 
rare.  No  instance  of  it,  even  in  association  with  frost-bites,  came  under  our 
observation  in  Canada.  Blood  transfused  from  one  mammal  into  another 
causes  dissolution  of  the  corpuscles  with  the  production  of  hemoglobinuria; 
and,  lastly,  there  is  the  epidemic  hmmoglobimiria  of  the  newborn,  associated 
with  jaundice,  cyanosis,  and  nervous  symptoms. 

FarozTunal  Hfemoglobinuria. — This  rare  disease  is  characterized  by  the 
occasional  passage  of  bloody  urine,  in  which  the  coloring  matter  only  is  pres- 
ent. It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females,  and  occurs  chiefly  in 
adults.  It  seems  specially  associated  with  cold  and  exertion,  and  has  often 
been  brought  on,  in  a  susceptible  person,  by  the  use  of  a  cold  foot-bath.  It 
occurs  in  persons  subject  to  Raynaud's  disease,  and  the  relation  between  these 
two  affections  is  extremely  close;  some  hold  that  they  are  manifestations  of 
one  and  the  same  disorder.  Druitt,  the  author  of  the  well-known  Surgical 
Vade-mecum,  has  given  a  graphic  description  of  his  sufferings,  which  lasted 
for  many  years,  and  were  accompanied  with  local  asphyxia  and  local  syncope. 
The  connection,  however,  is  not  very  common.  The  relation  of  hfemoglobinuria 
to  malaria  has  been  considered.  Syphilis  is  present  in  some,  cases.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Brem  after  fifteen  injections  of  arsphenamine,  the  haemoglobinnria 
disappeared. 

The  attacks  may  come  on  suddenly  after  exposure  to  cold  or  as  a  result 
of  mental  or  bodily  exhaustion.  They  may  be  preceded  by  chills  and  pyrexia. 
In  other  instances  the  temperature  is  subnormal.  There  may  be  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea.  Pain  in  the  lumbar  region  is  not  uncommon.  The  hsemoglobinurla 
rarely  persists  for  more  than  a  day  or  two — sometimes,  indeed,  not  for  a  day. 
There  are  instances  in  which,  even  in  a  single  day,  there  have  been  two  or 
three  paroxysms,  and  in  the  intervals  clear  urine  has  been  passed.  Jaundice 
has  been  present  in  a  number  of  cases.    The  disease  is  rarely  if  ever  fatal. 

Much  has  been  done  to  clear  up  the  nature  of  this  remarkable  disease  by 
the  studies  of  Eason,  Donath,  Landsteiner,  Hoover  and  Stone,  and  Moss. 
Briefly,  the  blood  serum  of  these  patients  contains  a  complex  hsemolysin,  a 
potential  toxin,  cajJable  of  dissolving  the  patient's  own  corpuscles  and  those  of 
other  individuals.  It  is  an  amboceptor  component  of  the  hsmolyein,  not  the 
complement,  that  is  peculiar,  and  this  amboceptor  differs  "from  other  known 
hamolytic  amboceptors  in  that  it  will  unite  with  the  red  blood-corpuscles  only 
at  a  low  temperature  in  the  presence  of  complement,  and  furthermore  in 
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that  it  IB  capable  of  bringing  aboat  the  solation  of  the  patieot^s  own  cells 
(aat(>-hEiDol]rtic  action),  and  thoee  of  other  members  of  the  group  to  which 
the  patient  belongs,  as  well  as  the  cells  of  members  of  other  groups"  (Moss). 
Atmospheric  cold  and  congestion  of  the  peripheral  Teasels,  ae  in  Baynand's 
disease,  will  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  blood  sufficiently  to  permit  of  the 
onion  of  the  amboceptor  and  corpuscles,  and  hsmolyiis  occurs  when  the  blood 
passes  to  the  internal  organs. 

Treatment. — The  essential  treatment  must  depend  on  the  cause^  In  all 
forma  of  luematnria  rest  is  eseential.  Id  that  produced  by  renal  calculi  the 
recumbent  posture  may  suffice  to  check  the  bleeding.  Full  doses  of  acetate 
of  lead  and  opium  should  be  tried,  then  calcium  lactate  and  epinephrin.  Cold 
may  be  applied  to  the  loins  or  dry  cups  in  the  lumbar  region.  Incision  of  the 
Iddne;  has  cured  the  so-called  essential  htematuria. 

The  treatment  of  paroxysmal  heemoglobinuria  is  unsatisfactory.  Amy! 
nitrite  will  sometimes  cut  sbort  or  prevent  an  attack  (Chvostek).  During 
the  paroxysm  the  patient  should  be  kept  warm  and  given  hot  drinks.  If  there 
is  a  syphilitic  history  active  treatment  should  be  given.  In  a  warm  climate 
the  attacks  are  much  less  frequent.  It  is  possible  that  an  antitoxin  may  be 
obtained  to  neutralize  the  htemolytic  amboceptor  of  the  disease. 

IV.     ALBTJMINUBIA 

^'Reasons  drawn  from  the  urine  are  as  brittle  as  the  urinal"  is  a  dictum 
of  Thomas  Fuller  peculiarly  appropriate  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

The  presence  of  albumin  in  the  urine,  formerly  regarded  as  indicative  of 
nephritic,  is  now  recognized  as  occnrring  under  many  circumstances  without 
the  existence  of  serious  organic  change  in  the  kidney.  Two  groups  of  cases 
may  be  recognized — those  in  which  the  kidneys  show  no  coarse  lesions,  and 
thoee  in  which  there  are  evident  anatomical  changes. 

Albunuiiiria  witltont  Goano  Benal  Leaiona. — (a)  FoNonotiAL,  so-oalled 
Phtsiological  ALBTJinKCRiA. — In  a  normal  condition  of  the  kidney  only 
the  water  and  the  salts  are  allowed  to  pass  from  the  blood.  When  albumi- 
nona  substances  transude  there  is  probably  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  capillaries  of  the  tuft,  or  of  the  cells  surrounding  the 
glomemlns.  This  statement  is  still  in  dispute,  and  many  hold  that  there  is  a 
physiological  albuminuria  which  may  follow  muscular  work,  the  ingestion  of 
food  rich  in  albumin,  violent  emotiona,  cold  bathing,  and  dyspepsia.  On  one 
point  all  agree,  that  the  cause  must  be  something  unusual  and  excessive,  as  a 
very  hard  tramp,  a  football  match,  a  race,  etc.  The  presence  of  albumin  in 
the  urine,  in  any  form  and  under  any  circumstance,  may  be  regarded  as  in- 
dicative of  change  in  the  renal  or  glomerular  epithelium,  a  change,  however, 
which  may  be  transient,  slight,  and  unimportant,  depending  upon  variations 
in  the  circulation  or  upon  the  irritating  effects  of  substances  taken  with  the 
food  or  temporarily  present,  as  in  febrile  states. 

Albuminuria  of  adolescence  and  cyclic  albuminuria,  in  which  the  albumin 
is  present  only  at  certain  times  during  the  day — orthostatic  aJbuminuria — 
«PB  interesting  forms.  A  majority  of  the  cases  occur  in  young  persona — 
boys  more  commonly  than  girls — and  the  condition  is  often  discovered  acci- 
dentally.    These  are  often  the  children  of  neurotic  parents,  and  have  well- 
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marked  vasomotor  inetability.  Some  caaet  last  only  during  puberty,  tome 
throughout  life.  The  condition  is  very  common,  pBiticularly  In  young  mot  in 
training — the  athletic  albuminuria  to  which  Collier  h&s  called  attention.  01' 
156  men  in  training  130  had  albumin  in  the  urine.  Erlanger  and  Hooker 
have  shown  that  the  albumin  is  excreted  only  during  periods  with  low  pulse 
pressure.  The  urine,  as  a  rule,  contains  only  a  very  small  amount  of  albumin, 
but  in  some  instances  large  quantities  are  present.  The  most  striking  fea- 
ture is  the  variabilis.  It  may  be  absent  in  the  morning  and  present  only 
after  exertion ;  or  it  may  be  greatly  increased  after  t^ing  food,  particularly 
proteins.  Even  the  change  to  the  upright  poeition  (orthostatic)  may  suffice 
to  cause  it,  and  in  such  cases  there  may  be  tension  on  the  renal  veins  by  in- 
crease of  the  lumbar  curve,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  a  spinal  jacket  will 
prevent  the  appearance  of  the  albumin.  Support  of  a  movable  kidney  may 
stop  it.  The  quantity  of  urine  may  be  but  little,  if  at  all,  increased,  tiie 
specific  gravity  is  usually  normal,  and  the  color  may  be  high.  Occasionally 
hyaline  casts  may  be  found,  and  in  some  instances  there  has  been  transient 
glycosuria.  As  a  rule,  the  pulse  is  not  of  high  tension  and  the  second  aortic 
sound  is  not  accentuated. 

Various  forms  of  this  affection  have  been  recognized  by  writers,  such  as 
neurotic,  dietetic,  cyclic,  intermittent,  and  paroxysmal — names  which  indi- 
cate the  characters  of  the  different  varieties. 

Ooodhart,  from  a  study  of  the  after  history  of  more  than  250  cases,  holds 
that  albuminuria  of  the  adolescent  has  no  sinister  effect  on  health  or  upon 
duration  of  life,  and  that  with  due  circumspection  such  cases  ought  not  to  be 
excluded  from  the  advantages  of  life  insurance.  This  is  a  very  important 
statement  from  a  man  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  eubject. 

In  a  few  eases  the  albumin  is  persistent,  the  amount  is  larger,  thou^  it 
may  vary  from  day  to  day,  the  pulse  tension  is  increased,  and  these  are  prob- 
ably indications  of  organic  changes  in  the  kidn^, 

(b)  li^BRiLB  Albuminuhia, — Pyrexia,  by  whatever  cause  produced,  may 
cause  slight  albuminuria.  The  presence  of  the  albumin  is  due  to  alight 
changes  in  the  glomeruli  induced  by  the  fever,  such  as  cloudy  swelling,  which 
can  not  he  regarded  as  an  organic  lesion.  It  is  extremely  common,  occurring 
in  pneumonia  (in  about  70  per  cent,  of  our  cases),  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever 
(about  60  per  cent,  of  our  cases),  malaria,  especially  the  Eestivo.autumnal  type, 
and  even  in  the  fever  of  acute  tonsillitis.  The  amount  of  albumin  is  slight, 
and  it  usually  disappears  from  the  urine  with  the  cessation  of  the  fever. 
Hyaline  and  even  epithelial  casts  accompany  the  condition. 

(c)  H-BUic  Changes. — Purpura,  scurvy,  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or 
mercury,  syphilis,  leuksemia,  and  profound  aniemia  may  be  associated  with 
slight  albuminuria.  Abnormal  ingredients  in  the  blood,  such  as  bile  pigment, 
may  cause  the  passage  of  small  amounts  of  albumin. 

The  transient  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  may  belong  to  this  hsemic  group, 
although  in  a  majority  of  such  cases  there  are  changes  in  the  renal  tissue. 
Albumin  may  be  found  sometimes  after  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform. 

(d)  Nervous  System. — In  many  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, albumin  may  be  present  in  the  urine,  and  there  are  instances  in  young 
nervous  persons  which  are  not  easy  to  separate  from  the  so-called  orthostatic 
forms.     In  brain   tumors,  following  epileptic  attacks,   in   various  types  of 
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mraiiiigitis,  albumin  has  been  present.  In  meningeal  hiemorrhage,  as  pointed 
out  b7  Guillain,  the  albumin  may  be  very  abundant,  5  to  20  grsms  in  the  litre. 

Alknmiimria,  iritli  Sefiidta  Leiioni  of  tlie  Unnary  Organs. — (a)  Congee- 
tion  of  the  kidney,  either  active,  such  ae  IoIIowb  e.Tposure  to  cold  and  is  as- 
sociated vith  the  early  stages  of  nephritis,  or  passive,  due  to  obstructed  out- 
flov  in  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  to  pressure  on  the  renal  veins  by  the 
pregnant  uterus  or  tumors. 

(6)  Organic  disease  of  the  kidneys — acute  and  chronic,  nephritis,  amyloid 
and  fatty  degeneration,  suppurative  nephritis,  and  tumors. 

(c)  Affections  of  the  pelvis,  ureters,  bladder,  and  prostat«,  when  associated 
with  the  formation  of  pus  or  hematuria. 

(rf)  Hereditary  FamUial  Albwrviniiria  and  Hamorrhagic  Nephritis.^ 
Families  have  been  described  by  Guthrie,  and  by  Eendell  and  Hurst,  in  which 
through  two  and  three  generations  members  of  the  family  have  had  albu- 
minuria, high  blood  pressure,  occasional  hematuria  or  sometimes  only  micro- 
scopic blood,  from  early  childhood.  Some  of  the  patients  died  early  from 
nrtemia;  others  lived  to  adult  life.  Hypertension  and  cardio- vascular  fea- 
tures have  been  present  in  some  cases. 

Albomomu. — Albumose,  peptone,  and  globulin  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  urine,  but  are  of  very  slight  cliuix»l  significance.  They  are  found  in  many 
febrile  diseases,  in  chronic  suppuration,  and  whenever  protein  materials  are 
undergoing  autolysis,  as  in  pneumonia,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  during  the 
involution  of  the  uterus. 

lEyelopathio  albumomria,  "Eahlet'a  diseaae,"  is  characterized  by  multiple 
myelomata  with  persistent  excretion  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bence-Jones 
body,  a  protein  discovered  by  him  in  1848.  Some  believe  that  it  is  not  a  pro- 
teose but  a  higher  protein  of  endogenous  origin  derived  either  from  the  tumor 
cells  of  a  myeloma  or  from  the  abnormal  synthesis  of  a  body  protein.  Uales 
above  forty  years  of  age  are  usually  affected.  The  Bence-Jones  body  appears 
rarely  with  other  tumors  of  the  bones.  The  myeloma  is  a  true  tumor,  the  cells 
of  which  resemble  the  plasma  rather  than  the  myelocytes  of  the  bone  marrow 
(Christian).  In  a  case  seen  with  Hamburger  the  periiistent  albumosuria  led 
to  the  diagnosis  of  multiple  myelomata  before  any  bone  tumors  could  be  felt. 
The  disease  runs  a  fatal  course.  The  simplest  reaction  is  the  white  precipi- 
tate formed  on  adding  nitric  acid  to  the  urine;  when  boiled  it  disappears, 
to  reappear  on  cooling.  As  in  one  of  Bradshaw's  cases,  the  urine  may  be  of 
a  milky  white  color  when  passed. 

Prognoiii. — Febrile  albuminuria  is  transient,  and  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases  depending  upon  hiemic  causes  the  condition  disappears  and  leaves  the 
kidneys  intact.  A  trace  of  albumin  in  a  man  over  forty,  with  or  without  s 
few  hyaline  casts,  is  not  of  much  significance,  except  as  an  indication  that  his 
kidneys,  like  his  hair,  are  beginning  to  turn  "gray"  with  age.  In  many  in- 
stances the  discovery  is  a  positive  advantage,  as  the  man  ia  made  to  realize, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  he  has  been  living  carelessly.  The  question  was 
discnsaed  from  this  standpoint  in  a  paper  with  the  paradoxical  title  "On  the 
Advantages  of  a  Trace  of  Albumin  and  a  Few  Tube-casts  in  the  Urine  of 
Men  over  Fifty  Years  of  Age"  {N.  Y.  Med.  Jour.,  vol.  Ixiiv).  The  persistence 
of  a  slight  amount  of  albumin  in  younir  men  without  increased  arterial  tension 
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is  leas  eeriouB,  aB  even  after  continiung  for  years  it  may  disappear.  The  oat- 
look  in  the  so-called  cyclic  albuminuria  has  been  discuseed. 

Practically  in  all  cases  the  presence  of  albumin  indicates  a  chaiige  of 
Bome  sort  in  the  glomeruli,  the  nature,  extent,  and  gravity  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate ;  so  that  other  considerations,  such  as  the  presence  of  tube- 
casts,  increased  tension,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  digestion  upon  the  albumin,  must  he  carefully  considered. 

The  physician  is  often  consulted  as  to  the  relation  of  albuminuria  and 
life  assurance.  As  his  function  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  company, 
he  should  reject  all  cases  in  which  albumin  occurs  in  the  urine,  except  ia 
young  persons  with  transient  albuminuria.  Naturally,  companies  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  presence  of  albumin,  but  in  the  most  fatal  malady  with  which 
they  have  to  deal — chronic  interstitial  nephritis — the  albumin  is  often  absent 
or  transient,  even  when  the  disease  is  well  developed.  After  the  fortieth  year, 
from  a  standpoint  of  life  insurance,  the  state  of  the  arteries  and  the  blood 
pressure  are  more  important  than  the  condition  of  the  urine. 

V.    BACTEBIimiA 

Described  flret  by  Boberts  in  1881,  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  it 
and  its  importance  recognized  both  as  a  secondary  and  a  primary  aSection. 
The  secondary  form  is  beat  illustrated  by  the  common  bacilluria  of  typhoid 
fever.  In  the  cases  in  which  there  ia  no  recognizable  cause  or  primary  focus, 
the  colon  bacillus,  streptococci,  and  the  gonococcus  are  the  commonest  organ- 
isms. The  bacilli  may  come  directly  from  the  blood,  as  in  typhoid  fever,  and 
probably  multiply  in  the  urinary  passages,  or  they  may  come  from  a  focua  of 
infection  anywhere  from  Bowman's  capsule  to  the  prostate. 

Clinically  there  are  two  groups  of  cases,  the  bacilluria  pure  and  simple 
and  the  bacilluric  cystitis  or  pyelitis.  In  the  former  there  may  be  no  symp- 
toms; the  urine  may  have  a  alight  haziness  due  to  the  enormous  number  of 
organisms,  but  there  is  no  pus.  In  the  other  there  are  signs  of  inflammatory 
reaction  in  the  urinary  passages  and  there  is  pus.  Usually  with  the  BacOItia 
coU  infection  the  urine  is  acid,  with  the  staphylococcus  alkaline  and  often 
with  marked  phosphaturia.  The  cases  are  often  very  intractable.  Without 
cystitis  or  pyelitis  there  may  bo  no  symptoms,  but  in  too  many  instances 
there  are  all  the  aggravated  phenomena  of  these  two  affections.  Uany  cases 
clear  up  rapidly  with  hexamine.  Vaccine  therapy  has  been  extensively  used 
but  not  with  very  good  results. 

VT.    PTUBIA 

(Pus  to  the  Urins) 

Caues. — (a)  Pyelitis  and  Ptelonephkitib. — ^In  large  abscesses  of  the 
kidney,  pyonephrosis,  the  pus  may  he  intermittent,  while  in  calculus  and  tu- 
berculous pyelitis  the  pyuria  is  usually  continuous,  though  varying  in  in- 
tensity. In  cases  due  to  the  colon  or  tubercle  bacillus  the  urine  is  acid,  in- 
those  due  to  the  proteus  bacillus  alkaline,  while  in  the  staphylococcus  cases 
the  urine  is  either  less  acid  than  normal,  or  alkaline.  In  the  pyelitis  and 
pyelonephritis  following  cystitis  the  urine  is  alkaline  or  acid,  depending  upon 
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the  infecting  micro-organism;  more  mucus,  frequent  micturition,  and  a  pre- 
vious bladder  history  are  aids  in  diagnosis.  H.  Cabot  points  out  that  if  the 
fresh  urine  shows  cocci  in  abundance,  with  a  email  amount  of  albumin,  few 
red  blood  cells,  many  leucocytes  or  a  little  pus,  and  the  renal  function  near 
normal,  it  is  probably  a  coccus  infection  and  mostly  in  the  cortex.  If  there 
are  many  bacilli,  little  albumin,  much  pus  and  greatly  decreased  renal  func- 
tion it  is  probably  a  colon  bacillus  infection  with  the  first  effect  on  the  con- 
voluted tubes  and  the  lesion  of  the  pelvis  secondary. 

(6)  Ctbtitib. — The  urine  is  usually  acid,  especially  in  women,  since  the 
colon  bacillus  is  a  very  conunon  cause  of  these  infections.  The  pus  and  mucus 
are  more  ropy,  and  triple  phosphate  crystals  are  found  in  the  freshly  passed 
urine  in  the  alkaline  infections.    Pus  may  come  from  the  prostata. 

(c)  UHBTHHms,  particularly  gonorrhcea.  The  pus  appears  first,  is  in 
small  quantities,  and  there  are  signs  of  local  infiammatioQ. 

(d)  In  LEUCOBRHCEA  the  quantity  of  pus  is  usually  email,  and  large  flakes 
of  vaginal  epithelium  are  numerous.  In  doubtful  cases,  when  leucorrhcea  is 
present,  the  urine  should  be  withdrawn  through  a  catheter. 

(e)  BupTURE  OF  Abscesses  into  the  Urinary  Fassaoes. — In  such  cases 
as  pelvic  or  perityphlitic  abscess  there  have  been  previous  symptoms  of  pus 
formation.  A  large  amount  is  passed  within  a  short  time,  then  the  discharge 
stops  abruptly  or  rapidly  diminishes  within  a  few  days. 

Fns  gives  to  the  urine  a  white  or  yellowish-white  appearance.  On  settling, 
the  sediment  is  sometimes  ropy,  the  supernatant  fiuid  usually  turbid.  In 
cases'  due  to  urea-decompoeing  microbes  {proteus  bacillus,  various  staphylo- 
cocci) the  odor  may  be  ammoniacal  even  in  fresh  urine.  The  pus  cells  are 
Qsnally  well  formed  when  the  pus  comes  from  the  bladder ;  the  protoplasm  is 
granular,  and  often  shows  many  translucent  processes. 

The  only  sediment  likely  to  be  confounded  with  pus  is  that  of  the  phos- 
phates; but  it  is  whiter  and  less  dense,  and  is  distinguished  immediately  by 
microscopic  examination  or  by  the  addition  of  acid.  With  the  pus  there  is 
always  more  or  lees  epithelium  from  the  bladder  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys, 
but  since  in  these  situations  the  forms  of  cells  are  practically  identical,  they 
afford  no  information  as  to  the  locality  from  which  the  pus  has  come. 

The  treatment  is  considered  under  the  conditions  in  which  pyuria  occurs. 

VII.    CHYLUBIA— NONPARASITIC 

This  is  a  rare  affection,  occurring  in  temperate  regions  and  unassociated 
with  the  Filaria  hwncrofti.  The  urine  is  of  an  opaque  white  color ;  it  resem- 
bles milk  closely,  is  occasionally  mixed  with  blood  {hsamatochyluria),  and 
sometimes  coagulates  into  a  firm,  jcliy-Iike  mass.  In  other  instances  there  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  loose  clot  which  may  be  distinctly  blood  tinged. 
The  turbidity  seems  to  be  caused  by  numerous  minute  granules — more  rarely 
oil  droplets  similar  to  those  of  milk.  In  Montreal  a  dissection  in  a  case  of 
thirteen  years'  duration  showed  no  trace  of  parasites.  The  urine  may  be  much 
more  milky  shortly  after  taking  food,  and  the  recumbent  posture  increases  the 
milkiness.  In  one  case  the  urine  only  became  chylous  in  the  blndder,  and 
Hertz  found  obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct  and  a  communicating  ruptured 
lymphatic  vessel  in  the  bladder. 
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vm.    LITHUBIA 


The  geoeral  relations  of  uric  acid  have  been  considered  under  gont. 

Ooovrrence  in  tlie  TTrine. — The  uric  acid  occurs  in  combination  chiefly 
with  ammonium  and  Bodium,  forming  the  acid  urates.  In  smaller  quantities 
are  the  potassium,  calcium,  and  lithium  salts.  The  uric  acid  may  be  separated 
from  its  bases  and  crystallizes  in  rhombs  or  prisms,  which  are  usually  of  a 
deep  red  color,  owing  to  the  staining  of  the  urinary  pigments.  The  sediment 
is  granular  and  the  crystals  look  like  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper.  It  is  Tery  im- 
portant not  to  mistake  a  deposit  of  nric  acid  for  an  excess.  The  deposition  of 
numerous  grains  in  the  urine  within  a  few  hours  after  passing  is  more  likely 
to  be  due  to  conditions  which  diminish  the  solvent  power  than  to  incretise  in 
the  quantity.  Of  the  conditions  which  cause  precipitation  of  the  uric  acid 
Roberts  gives  the  following:  "(1)  High  acidity;  (3)  poverty  in  mineral 
salts;  (3)  low  pigmentation;  and  (4)  high  percentage  of  uric  acid."  The 
grade  of  acidity  is  probably  the  most  important  element. 

In  health  the  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  bears  a  fairly  constant  ratio  to 
the  urea  eliminated.  According  to  von  Noorden,  the  average  ratio  is  1  to  50, 
while  the  average  ratio  of  the  nitrogen  of  uric  acid  to  the  total  nitrogen 
eliminated  in  the  urine  is  1  to  70.  In  several  cases  of  gout  Futcher  found 
that  in  the  intervals  between  acute  attacks  the  uric  acid  was  reduced  to  a 
much  greater  estent  than  the  urea,  so  that  the  ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter 
often  varied  between  1  to  300  up  to  (in  one  case)  1  to  1,500,  a  retnm  to  about 
the  normal  proportions  occurring  during  the  acute  attacks. 

More  common  is  the  precipitation  of  amorphous  urates,  forming  the  so- 
called  brick-duEt  deposit,  which  has'  a  pinkish  color,  due  to  urinary  pigment- 
It  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  acid  sodium  urates.  It  occurs  particularly  in  very 
acid  urine  of  a  high  specific  gravity.  As  the  urates  are  more  soluble  in  warm 
solutions,  they  frequently  deposit  as  the  urine  cools.  Here,  too,  the  deposition 
does  not  necessarily,  indeed  usually  does  not,  mean  an  excessive  excretion,  but 
the  existence  of  conditions  favoring  the  deposit. 

Treatment — Meat,  fish,  tea  and  coffee  should  be  excluded  from  the  diet 
and  the  patient  should  drink  water  freely.  Alkalies  and  salicylic  acid  may  be 
given. 

IX.    OXALUBIA 

The  discovery  of  calcium  oxalate  crystals  in  the  urine  by  Doim£  in  1838 
led  to  the  description  of  the  so-called  oxalic-acid  diathesis.  It  is  claimed  that 
all  the  oxalic  acid  found  in  the  urine  is  taken  into  the  body  with  the  food 
(Dunlop).  In  health  none,  or  only  a  trace,  is  formed  in  the  body.  The 
amount  fluctuates  with  the  quantity  of  food  taken,  and  is  usually  below  10 
milligrams  daily  (H.  Baldwin).  It  seems  to  be  formed  in  the  body  when 
there  is  an  absence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  in  con- 
nection with  excessive  fermentation  in  the  intestines.  It  never  forms  a 
heavy  deposit,  but  the  crystals — usually  octahedral,  rarely  dumb-bell-shaped — 
collect  in  the  mucous  cloud  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

When  in  excess  and  present  for  any  considerable  time,  the  condition  is 
known  as  oxalitria,  the  chief  interest  of  which  is  in  the  fact  that  the  crystals 
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may  be  deposited  before  the  urine  is  voided,  and  form  a  calculus.  It  is  held 
by  maDy  that  there  is  a  special  diathesis  associated  with  its  presence  in  ex- 
cess and  manifested  clinically  by  dyspepsia,  particularly  the  nervous  form, 
irritability,  depression  of  spirits,  lassitude,  and  sometimes  marked  hypochon- 
driasis. There  may  be  in  addition  neuralgic  pains  and  the  general  symptoms 
of  neurasthenia.  The  local  and  general  symptoms  are  probably  dependent 
upon  some  disturbance  of  metabolism  of  which  the  ozalnria  is  one  of  the  mani- 
festations. It  is  a  feature  also  in  many  gouty  persons,  and  in  the  condition 
called  lithsemia. 

^eatment. — ^Water  should  be  taken  freely.  In  the  diet  the  following 
should  be  avoided:  spinach,  rhubarb,  cranberries,  asparagus,  radish,  horse- 
radish, grapes  and  currants. 

X    CrSTINTJBIA 

This  rare  condition,  a  sort  of  chemical  malformation  (Qarrod),  is  of  clini- 
cal importance  because  cystin  is  very  sparingly  soluble  and  calculi  may  be 
formed,  renal  or  vesical.  It  is  strongly  hereditary  and  has  been  traced  through 
three  generations.  The  quantity  excreted  is  about  0.5  gram  per  diem,  and  the 
excretion  persists  for  years,  or  even  for  life,  without  causing  disturbance  of 
health.  Cystin  is  one  of  the  amino-acid  fragments  of  the  protein  molecule, 
and  its  excretion  is  one  of  the  unexplained  errors  of  protein  metabolism,  'tn 
the  urinary  sediment  the  colorless  hexagonal  crystals  of  cystin  are  readily  de- 
tected. 

Treatment. — This  involves  a  decreased  production  of  cystin  by  reducing 
the  amount  of  protein  in  the  diet  or  an  increased  solubili^  in  the  urine  by 
giving  sodium  bicarbonate  (90  to  150  grains,  6  to  10  gms.  a  day). 

'       XI.    PHOSPHATUBIA 

The  phosphoric  acid  ia  excreted  from  the  body  in  combination  with  potas- 
Eium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  forming  two  classes,  the  alkaline 
phosphates  of  sodium  and  potassium  and  the  earthy  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia.  The  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  (PjOj)  excreted  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  varies,  according  to  Hammarsten,  between  1  and  5  grams,  with  an 
average  of  3.5  grams.  It  is  derived  mainly  from  the  phosphoric  acid  taken 
in  the  food,  but  also  in  part  as  a  decomposition  product  from  nuclein,  pro- 
tagon,  and  lecithin.  Of  the  alkaline  phosphates,  those  in  combination  with 
sodium  are  the  most  abundant.  The  alkaline  phosphates  of  the  urine  are 
more  abundant  than  the  earthy  phosphates. 

Of  the  earthy  phosphates,  those  of  lime  are  abundant,  of  magnesium  scanty. 
In  urine  which  has  undergone  ammoniacal  fermentation,  either  in-  or  outside 
the  body,  there  is  in  addition  the  ammonio-magoeBium  or  triple  phosphate, 
which  occurs  in  triangular  prisms  or  in  feathery  or  stellate  crystals.  The 
earthy  phosphates  occur  as  a  sediment  in  the  urine  when  the  alkalinity  is  due 
to  a  fixed  alkali,  or  under  certain  circumstances  the  deposit  may  take  place 
within  the  bladder,  and  then  the  phosphates  are  passed  at  the  end  of  micturi- 
tion as  B  whitish  fiuid,  popularly  confounded  with  spermatorrhcea.  Study  of 
the  cases  with  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  and  a  phosphate  sediment  in  the 
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fresh  urine  indicates  an  abnormality  in  the  calcinm  metabolism,  an  absolate 
increase  of  this  with  a  decrease  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  calcium  phtje- 
pbate  may  be  precipitated  by  heat  and  produce  a  clondinees  which  may  be 
mistaken  for  albumin,  but  is  dissolved  upon  making  the  urine  acid.  This 
is  frequent  in  persons  suffering  from  dyspepsia  or  debility  of  any  kind.  The 
phosphates  may  he  in  great  escess,  rising  in  the  twenty-four  hours  to  from 
7  to  9  grams  (Teissier),  whereas  the  normal  amount  is  not  more  than  S.5 
grams.  Lastly,  the  phosphates  may  be  deposited  in  urine  which  has  under- 
gone decomposttioQ,  in  which  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  from  the  urea  com- 
bines with  the  magnesium  phosphates,  forming  the  triple  salt.  This  is  seen 
in  cystitis,  due  to  a  urea  decomposing  microbe. 

The  clinical  significance  of  an  excess  of  phosphates,  to  which  the  term 
phosphaturia  is  applied,  has  been  much  discussed.  A  deposit  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  an  excess,  to  determine  which  a  careful  analysis  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours'  secretion  should  be  made.  It  has  long  been  thought  that  there 
is  a  relation  between  the  activity  of  the  nerve  tissues  and  the  output  of  phos- 
phoric acid ;  but  the  question  can  not  yet  be  considered  settled.  The  amount 
is  increased  in  wasting  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of 
the  liver,  leukiemia,  and  severe  aneemia,  whereas  it  is  diminished  in  acute  dis- 
eases and  during  pregnancy. 

Teissier,  of  Lyons,  in  1876,  described  a  condition  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  "essential  phosphaturia,"  and  it  has  been  called  "phosphatic  dia- 
betes," the  symptoms  of  which  are  polyuria,  thirst,  emaciation,  and  a  great 
increase  in  the  excretion  of  phosphates,  which  rise  to  as  much  as  7  to  9  grams 
a  day.  The  condition  sometimes  simulates  true  diabetes  very  closely,  even 
to  the  pruritus  and  dry  skin.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  under  ob- 
servation for  several  years,  Barker  studied  the  metabolism  and  found  it  nor* 
mal  for  carbohydrates,  but  the  organic  phosphorus  percentage  was  high ;  the 
chief  abnormality  was  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  organic  acids,  so  that 
chemically  the  condition  was  suggestive  of  an  acidosis. 

XII.    INDICANUBIA 

The  sabstance  in  the  urine  which  has  t-eceived  this  name  is  the  indoxyl- 
sulpbate  of  potassium,  in  which  form  it  appears  in  the  urine  and  is  colorless. 
When  concentrated  acids  or  strong  oxidizing  agents  are  added  to  the  urine, 
this  substance  is  decomposed  and  the  indigo  set  free.  It  is  present  only  in 
small  quantities  in  healthy  urine.  It  is  derived  from  the  indol,  a  product 
formed^n  the  intestine  by  ibe  decompiisition  of  the  albumin  under  the  influence 
of  bacteria.  When  absorbed,  this  is  oxidized  in  the  tissues  to  indosyl,  which 
combines  with  the  potassium  sulphate,  forming  indican. 

It  is  a  common  condition  met  with  accidentally  in  persons  of  good  healtJi 
or  with  slight  digestive  complaints.  It  is  not  specially  associated  with  con- 
stipation (Allen  Jones).  In  gall-stone  attacks,  in  hyperchlorhydria,  in  recur- 
ring appendicitis,  in  wasting  diseases,  in  peritonitis,  and  in  empyema  it  is 
usually  present.  In  a  few  cases  it  is  constantly  present  and  in  aicess.  Ban* 
found  only  32  such  cases  among  2,092  patients,  and  in  these  the  symptoms 
did  not  suggest  an  "intestinal  anto-intoxication,"  nor  did  lacto-bacilUry 
treatment  have  the  slightest  influence  on  the  condition. 
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Indican  haa  occasionally  been  founfl  in  calculi.  Though,  as  a  rule,  the 
urine  is  colorlesB  when  paEsed,  there  are  instances  in  which  decomposition  has 
taken  place  within  the  body,  and  a  blue  color  has  been  noticed  immediately 
after  the  urine  was  voided.  Sometimes,  too,  in  alkaline  urine  on  exposure 
there  is  a  bluish  film  on  the  surface.  Methylene  blue,  a  coloring  matter  for 
candy,  etc.,  must  be  excluded. 

XIII.    MBLANUBIA 

Black  urine  may  be  dark  when  passed  or  may  become  so  later.  In  the 
following  conditions  melanuria  may  occur:  (1)  Jaundice.  Only  in  very 
chronic  cases  of  deeply  bronzed  icterus  do  we  see  the  urine  quite  dark,  due  to 
the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  biliverdin.  (2)  Hematuria  and  btemo- 
globinuria.  Here  it  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  smoky  tint  due  to  the  presence 
of  blood.  (3)  Hiematoporphyrinuria,  to  be  considered  later.  (4)  Melanuria, 
in  which  the  urine  has,  as  a  rule,  the  normal  color  when  passed,  and  on  stand- 
ing becomes  black  as  ink.  In  some  instances  it  is  black  when  passed.  Melan- 
uria of  this  type  only  occurs  with  the  presence  of  melanotic  tumors.  (6) 
Alkaptonuria.  (6)  Indicanuria.  When  rich  in  indoxyl  sulphate  the  urine  is 
brown  in  color,  or  becomes  so  after  standing,  due  to  the  oxidation  products  of 
indol.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  black  urine,  and  in  any  disease 
leading  to  an  abundant  secretion  of  indican,  as  in  intestinal  obstruction,  etc., 
black  urine  may  be  passed.  As  Garrod  suggests,  it  is  probable  that  the  black 
urine  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  is  of  an  allied  nature.  (7)  After  certain  articles 
of  diet  and  drugs.  Some  dark  colored  vegetable  pigments,  as  in  black  cherries, 
plums  and  bilberries,  cause  darkening  of  the  urine.  Resorcin  may  do  the  same. 
Carboluria  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  was  frequently  seen  in  the  days 
of  the  antiseptic  spray.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  hydrocbinone  formed  from 
phenol.  Naphthalene,  creosote,  and  the  salicylates  may  cause  darkening  of 
the  nrine,  or  even  blackness. 

Xrv.    ALKAPTONUBIA 

"Alkaptonuria  is  not  the  manifestation  of  a  disease,  hut  is  rather  of  the 
nature  of  an  alternative  course  of  metabolism,  harmless  and  usually  congenital 
and  lifelong"  (Garrod),  Of  40  known  examples,  19  occurred  in  seven  fam- 
ilies, and  several  were  the  offspring  of  first  cousins  (Garrod).  There  are  two 
points  of  clinical  interest.  The  alkapton  urine  reduces  Fehling's  solution, 
and  diabetes  may  be  suggested,  but  it  does  not  ferment,  and  it  is  optically 
inactive.  The  linen  may  be  stained  by  the  urine,  which  in  some  cases  is  dark 
when  passed.  In  1866  Virchow  recorded  a  case  of  blackening  of  the  carti- 
lages and  ligaments — ochronosis,  which  is  considered  elsewhere. 

XV.    PNEUMATUEIA 

Gas  may  be  passed  with  the  urine — 1.  After  mechanical  introduction  of 
air  in  vesical  irrigation  or  cystoscopic  examination  in  the  knee-elbow  position. 
3.  As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  gas  forming  organisms  in  catheterization 
or  other  operation.     Glycosuria  has  been  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases. 
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The  yeast  fungus,  the  coIod  bacillus,  and'  the  Bacillva  airogenea  ca^ulatia 
have  been  found.    3.  lu  cases  of  vesico-enteric  fistula. 

In  gas  production  within  the  bladder  the  Bymptoms  are  those  of  a  mild 
cystitis,  with  the  passage  of  gas  at  the  end  of  micturition,  sometimes  with  a 
loud  sound.  The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  causing  the  patient  to  uriuat« 
in  a  bath  or  by  plunging  the  end  of  the  catheter  under  water. 

XVI.    OTHEB  SUBSTANCBB 

Idpnria. — Fat  in  the  urine,  or  lipuria,  occurs,  first,  without  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  as  in  excess  of  fat  in  the  food,  after  the  administration  of  cod  liver 
oil,  in  fat  embolism  occurring  after  fractures,  in  the  fatty  degeneration  in 
phosphorus  poisoning,  in  prolonged  suppuration,  as  in  tuberculosis  and  pyae- 
mia, in  the  lipsemia  of  diabetes  mellitus;  secondly,  with  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys, as  in  the  fatty  stage  of  chronic  nephritis,  in  which  fat  casta  are  some- 
times present,  and,  according  to  Ebatein,  in  pyonephrosis ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the 
affection  known  as  chyluria.  The  urine  is  usually  turbid,  but  there  may  ^ 
fat  drops  as  well,  and  fatty  crystals  have  been  found.  In  a  few  rare  instances 
ealeali  composed  of  fat  and  coated  with  phosphates  have  been  found. 

Lipacidurift  is  applied  to  the  condition  in  which  there  are  volatile  fatty 
acids  in  the  urine,  such  as  acetic,  butj'ric,  formic,  and  propionic  acid, 

Eetonnria. — The  occurrence  of  acetone,  diaceiic  add,  and  ^-oxybuiyric 
acid  has  been  considered  under  Diabetes. 

Cholviu  and  flycotnria  are  considered  under  jaundice  and  diabetes. 

Hnmatoporphyrin  occasionally  occurs  in  the  urine.  It  was  first  recog- 
nized by  Hoppe-Seyler.  Nencki  and  Sieler  determined  its  exact  formula,  and 
the  former  demonstrated  that  the  only  chemical  difference  between  hiematin 
and  heematoporphyrin  is  that  the  latter  is  simply  hsematin  free  from  iron.  It 
has  been  found  in  the  urine  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  pleurisy  with  effusion, 
rheumatic  fever,  lead  poisoning,  and  intestinal  hsemorrhages.  This  pigment 
has  been  found  very  frequently  after  the  administration  of  sulphonal,  and 
sometimes  imparts  a  very  dark  color  to  the  urine. 


V.    UBjEMIA 

Definition. — A  toxsmia  from  renal  insufficiency  developing  in  the  course 
of  nephritis  or  in  conditions  associated  with  anuria.  The  nature  of  the  poiaon 
is  in  doubt. 

Theories  of  TTnemia. — The  chief  views  are :  (a)  That  it  is  due  to  the 
accumulation  in  the  blood  of  body  poisons  which  should  be  excreted  by  the 
kidney.  (6)  That  it  is  a  disturbance  of  the  normal  kidney  metabolism. 
Brown-Sk[uard  suggested  that  the  kidney  had  an  internal  secretion,  to  the 
disturbance  of  which  it  is  thought  that  the  symptoms  of  ursemia  may  be  due. 
EoBc  Bradford's  experiments  show  how  profoundly  the  kidneys  influence  the 
body  metabolism,  particularly  that  of  the  muscles.  If  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  total  kidney  weight  is  removed,  there  is  an  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  production  of  urea  and  of  the  nitrogenous  bodies  of  the  creatin  class.  _(c) 
Ursemia  has  been  attributed  to  nephrolysius  but  the  evidence  is  not  convincing. 
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(d)  The  old  view  of  Traube  that  the  symptAma  of  unemia,  particularly  the 
coma  and  conyulsionB,  are  due  to  localized  oedeina  of  the  braio.  (e)  Acidosis 
has  been  suggested  but  while  it  may  be  associated,  it  is  not  an  important 
cause  and  not  always  present  It  seems  probable  that  the  causes  vary  in  dif- 
ferent patients. 

Foster  describes  three  forms  of  uremia,  but  the  majority  of  cases  are  not 
uncomplicated.  1.  Betentiou  type.  In  this  there  is  a  simple  retention  of 
urinary  nitrogenous  waste — a  urinary  poisoning.  %.  Cerebral  cedema  type. 
In  this  there  is  defective  water  and  salt  excretion  with  a  resulting  cerebral 
cedema.  3.  Toxic  or  epileptiform  l^pe.  In  this  toxtemia  is  a  marked  feature, 
the  result  of  abnormal  metabolism.  The  first  two  represent  a  failure  of  excre- 
tion of  water,  salt  and  nitrogenous  material.  The  third  may  show  these  but 
also  an  element  foreign  to  normal  metabolism,  which  causes  toxiemia,  and 
Foster  has  isolated  a  toxic  base  which  causes  convulsive  seizures  in  animals.  As 
regards  the  efTect  of  urea  itself  Hewlett  has  shown  that  urea  in  the  blood  in 
amounts  over  150  mg.  per  100  c.  c.  produces  symptoms  like  some  of  those  seen 
in  urEemia. 

STmptoms. — Clinically,  we  may  recognize  latent,  acute,  and  chronic  forms. 
The  latent  form  has  been  considered  noder  the  section  on  anuria.  Acute 
uremia  may  arise  in  any  form  of  nephritis.  It  is  more  common  in  the  post- 
febrile varieties.  Bradford  thinks  that  it  is  specially  associated  with  a  form 
of  contracted  white  kidney  in  young  subjects.  Chronic  forms  of  ursemia  are 
more  frequent  in  the  arterio-sderotic  and  granular  kidney.  For  convenience 
the  sjonptoms  of  uriemia  may  be  described  under  cerebral,  dyspnceic,  and  gas- 
tro-intestinal  manifestations. 

Among  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  nrsamia  may  be  described : 

(a)  Mania. — This  may  come  on  abruptly  in  an  individual  who  has  shown 
no  previous  indications  of  mental  trouble,  and  who  may  not  be  known  to  have 
nephritis.  In  one  case  of  this  kind  the  patient  became  suddenly  maniacal  and 
died  in  six  days.  More  commonly  the  delirium  is  less  violent,  but  the  patient 
is  noisy,  talkative,  restless,  and  sleepless. 

(b)  Delusional  Insanity  {Folie  Brightique). — Cases  are  by  no  means  un- 
common, and  excellent  clinical  reports  have  been  issued  on  the  subject  from 
several  of  the  asylums,  particularly  by  Bremer,  Christian,  and  Alice  Bennett. 
Delusions  of  persecution  are  common  and  the  patients  may  commit  suicide. 
The  condition  is  of  interest  medico-legally  because  of  its  bearing  on  testamen- 
tary capacity.    Profound  melancholia  may  also  supervene. 

(c)  Convulsions. — These  may  come  on  unexpectedly  or  be  preceded  by 
pain  in  the  head  and  restlessness.  The  attacks  may  be  general  and  identical 
with  those  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  though  the  initial  cry  may  not  be  present. 
The  fits  may  recur  rapidly,  and  in  the  interval  the  patient  is  usually  uncon- 
scious. Sometimes  the  temperature  is  elevated,  but  more  frequently  it  is  de- 
pressed, and  may  sink  rapidly  after  the  attack.  Local  convulsions  may  occur 
in  most  characteristic  form  in  uriemia.  A  remarkable  sequence  of  the  convul- 
sions is  blindness — 'uramic  amaurosis — which  may  persist  for  several  days. 
This,  however,  may  occur  apart  from  the  convulsions.  It  usually  passes  off 
JD  a  day  or  two.  There  are,  as  a  rule,  no  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  Some- 
times urffimic  deafness  supervenes,  and  is  probably  also  a  cerebral  manifesta- 
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tion.     It  may  also  occur  in  connection  with  persistent  headache,  nausea,  and 
other  gastric  s}'mptoni8. 

{d)  Coma. — UnconsciouBness  invariably  accompanies  the  general  convul- 
Bions,  but  a  coma  maj  develop  gradually  without  any  convulsive  seizures. 
Frequently  it  is  preceded  hy  headache,  and  the  patient  gradually  becomes  dull 
and  apathetic.  In  these  cases  there  may  have  been  no  previous  indications  of 
renal  disease,  and  unless  the  urine  is  examined  the  nature  of  the  case-  may  be 
overlooked,  Twitchings  of  the  muscles  occur,  particularly  in  the  face  and 
hands,  but  there  are  many  cases  of  coma  in  which  the  muscles  are  not  in- 
volved. In  some  of  these  cases  a  condition  of  torpor  persists  for  weeks  or 
even  months.  The  tongue  is  usually  furred  and  the  breath  very  foul  and 
heavy. 

(e)  Local  Palines. — In  the  course  of  chronic  nephritis  hemiplegia,  aphasia 
or  monoplegia  may  come  on  spontaneously  or  follow  a  convulsion,  and  post 
mortem  no  gross  lesions  of  the  brain  be  found,  but  only  a  localized  or  dif- 
fused (edema.  These  cases,  which  are  not  very  uncommon,  may  simulate  al- 
most every  form  of  organic  paralysis  of  cerebral  origin. 

(/)  Of  other  cerebral  symptoms^  headache  is  important.  It  is  most 
often  occipital  and  extends  to  the  neck.  It  may  be  an  early  feature  and  asso- 
ciated with  giddiness.  Other  nervous  symptoms  of  ursemia  are  intense  itch- 
ing of  the  skin,  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  fingers,  and  cramps  in  the 
muscles  of  the  calves,  particularly  at  night.    An  erythema  may  be  present 

TJb^uio  dyspncea  is  classified  by  Palmer  Howard  as  follows :  (a)  Con- 
tinuous dyspnoea;  (6)  paroxysmal  dyspnoea;  (c)  both  types  alternating;  and 
(d)  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  The  attacks  of  dyspncea  are  most  commonly 
nocturnal;  the  patient  may  sit  up,  gasp  for  breath,  and  show  great  distress. 
Acidosis  plays  a  part  in  some  cases.  Occasionally  the  breathing  is  noisy  and 
stridulous.  The  Cheyne-Stokes  type  may  persist  for  weeks  or  months.  One 
patient,  up  and  about,  could  feed  himself  only  in  the  apntca  period.  Though 
usually  of  serious  omen  and  occurring  with  coma  and  other  symptoms,  re- 
covery may  follow  even  after  persistence  for  a  long  period. 

The  QASTBO-iNTESTiNAL  manifestations  often  set  in  with  abruptness.  Un- 
controllable vomiting  may  come  on  and  its  cause  be  quite  unrecognized.  The 
attacks  may  be  preceded  by  nausea  and  associated  with  diarrhcea.  The  diar- 
rlioea  may  come  on  without  the  vomiting;  sometimes  it  is  profuse  and  asso- 
ciated with  a  catarrhal  or  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  colon. 

A  special  uilsmic  stomatitis  has  been  described  in  which  the  mucosa  of 
the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue  is  swollen  and  erythematous.  The  saliva  may 
be  decreased,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  in  mastication.  The 
tongue  is  usually  very  foul  and  the  breath  heavy  and  fetid.  A  cutaneous 
erythema  may  occur  and  a  remarkable  urea  "frost"  on  the  skin. 

Fevee  is  not  uncommon  in  unemic  states,  and  may  occur  with  the  acute 
nephritis,  with  the  complications,  and  as  a  manifestation  of  the  unemia  itself. 

Very  many  patients  with  chronic  unemia  succumb  to  terminal  infections — 
acute  peritonitis,  pericarditis,  pleurisy,  meningitis,  or  endocarditis. 

Diagnosis. — Blood  analyses  are  of  great  value,  both  for  diagnosis  and 
prognosis.  Non-protein  nitrogen  above  120  mgms.,  urea  nitrogen  above  80 
mgms.,  uric  acid  above  4  mgms.,  and  creatinine  above  4  mgms.  for  100  c  e. 
of  blood  point  to  the  retention  type.    In  the  "cedema  form"  there  may  not  be 
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any  increase.  The  test  of  the  functional  capacity  of  the  kidney  by  the  use  of 
phenol-sulphonephthalein  is  of  value  both  in  differential  diagnosis  and  in 
giving  warning  of  impending  unemia.  In  uraemia  the  elimination  of  phtbal~ 
ein  ie  nil  or  only  a  faint  trace  in  two  hours.  In  patients  with  chronic  nephri- 
tis in  whom  the  elimination  in  two  hours  is  below  10  per  cent  there  is  grave 
danger  of  ursemia. 

TTnemia  may  be  confounded  with : 

(a)  Cerebral  lesions,  euch  as  beemorrhage,  meningitis,  or  even  tumor.  In 
apoplexy,  so  commonly  associated  with  nephritis  and  hypertension,  the  sudden 
loss  of  consciousness,  particularly  if  with  convulsions,  may  simulate  unemia; 
but  the  mode  of  onset,  the  existence  of  complete  hemiplegia,  with  conjugate 
deviation  of  the  eyes,  suggest  biemorrhage.  There  are  cases  of  ursmic  hemi- 
plegia or  monoplegia  which  can  not  be  separated  from  those  of  organic  lesion 
and  which  post  mortem  show  no  trace  of  coarse  disease  of  the  brain.  In  some 
of  these  cases  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  conditions. 
So,  too,  cases  of  meningitis,  in  a  condition  of  deep  coma,  with  slight  fever, 
furred  tongue,  but  without  localizing  symptoms,  may  readily  be  confounded 
with  ursemia. 

(b)  With  certain  infectious  diseases,  Unemia  may  persist  for  weeks  or 
months  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  condition  of  torpor  or  even  imconsciousness, 
with  a  heavily  coated,  perhaps  dry,  tongue,  muscular  twitchings,  a  rapid 
feeble  pulse,  with  slight  fever.  This  not  unnaturally  suggests  the  existence  of 
one  of  the  infectious  diseases.  Cases  of  the  kind  are  not  uncommon,  and  have 
been  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever  and  miliary  tuberculosis. 

(c)  Uramic  coma  may  be  confounded  with  poisoning  by  alcohol  or  opium. 
In  opium  poisoning  the  respiration  is  slow  and  the  pupils  contracted;  in 
alcoholism  they  are  more  commonly  dilated.  In  uremia  they  are  not  con- 
stant; they  may  be  either  widely  dilated  or  of  medium  size.  The  examination 
of  the  eye  grounds  should  be  made  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of 
albuminuric  retinitis.  The  urine  should  be  examined.  The  odor  of  the 
breath  sometimes  gives  an  important  hint.  The  condition  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  should  also  be  taken  into  account.  Sudden  uraemic  coma  is  more 
common  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  The  character  of  the  delirium  in 
alcoholism  is  sometimes  important,  and  the  coma  is  not  go  deep  as  in  uriemia 
or  opium  poisoning.  It  may  for  a  time  be  impossible  to  determine  whether 
the  condition  is  due  to  unemia,  profound  alcoholism,  or  hfemorrhage  into  the 
pons  Varolii. 

And,  lastly,  in  connection  with  sudden  coma,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
insensibility  may  occur  after  prolonged  muscular  e3certit)n,  as  after  running 
a  ten-mile  race.  In  some  instances  unconsciousness  has  come  on  rapidly  with 
stertorous  breathing  and  dilated  pupils.  Cases  have  occurred  under  condi- 
tions in  which  sun-stroke  could  be  excluded ;  and  Poore  considers  that  the  con- 
dition is  due  to  the  too  rapid  accumulation  of  waste  products  in  the  blood, 
and  to  hyperpyrexia  from  suspension  of  sweating. 

The  treatment  will  be  considered  under  Chronic  Nephritis. 
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VL    ACUTE  MEPHRZnS 


Definitioii, — Acute  diffuse  nephritis,  due  to  infection  or  to  the  action  of 
toxic  agents  upon  the  kidneys.  In  all  instances  changes  exist  in  the  epithelial, 
vascular,  and  intertubular  tissues,  which  vary  in  intensity  in  different  forms: 
hence  writers  have  described  a  tubular,  a  glomerular,  and  an  acute  interstitial 
nephritis. 

Etiology. — The  following  are  the  principal  causes  of  acute  nephritis: 

(1)  Cold.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet  is  a  common  cause  and  detecmines, 
ia  all  probability,  an  acute  infection, 

(2)  The  toxins  of  the  acute  infections,  particularly  scarlet  fever.  Many 
cases  are  due  to  streptococcus  infection,  secondary  to  some  form  of  infec- 
tion, as  in  the  tonsils.  An  acute  hsematogenous  infection  may  cause  a  very 
severe  nephritis.  It  is  evident  that  all  grades  of  severity  may  occur.  Syphilis 
is  a  factor  in  some  cases.  In  exudative  erythema  and  purpuric  affections 
acute  nephritis  is  not  uncommon. 

(3)  Epidemic  nephritis. — Described  first  during  the  American  Civil  War 
and  noted  by  Italian  observers,  it  prevailed  widely  during  the  recent  war 
(Trench  nephritis). 

(4)  Toxic  agents,  such  as  turpentine,  mercury,  potassium  chlorate,  and 
carbolic  acid,  may  cause  an  acute  congestion  which  sometimes  terminates  in 
nephritis.     Alcohol  probably  never  excites  an  acute  nephritis. 

(5)  Pregnancy,  in  which  the  condition  is  probably  due  to  toxic  products 
as  yet  undetermined. 

(6)  Acute  nephritis  occurs  occasionally  in  connection  with  extensive  le- 
sions of  the  skin,  as  in  bums  or  in  chronic  akin-diseases,  and  also  after  trauma. 
It  may  follow  operations  on  the  kidney. 

Poisons  damage  different  portions  of  the  kidney,  corrosive  sublimate  the 
epithelium  of  the  capsules  and  of  the  convoluted  tubules  of  tht  adjacent  first 
division,  uranium  chiefly  the  spiral  portion  of  the  convoluted  tubes  and  Henle's 
loops,  chromium  the  proximal  and  middle  division  of  the  convoluted  and  col- 
lecting tubules.  It  is  not  easy  to  correlate  the  experimental  nephritis  with  the 
types  of  spontaneous  nephritis  in  man.  The  experimenta'  form  has  been 
studied  with  a  view  to  determine  the  action  of  diuretics  but  without  very 
positive  results,  except  that  in  Bnimals  with  experimental  nephritis  certain 
diuretics  seem  to  shorten  the  duration  of  life. 

JCorbid  Anatcmy. — The  kidneys  may  present  to  the  naked  eye  in  mild 
cases  no  evident  alterations.  When  seen  early  in  more  severe  forms  the  or- 
gans are  congested,  swollen,  dark,  and  on  section  may  drip  blood.  Bright's 
original  description  is  as  follows: 

"The  kidneys,  .  .  .  stripped  easily  out  of  their  investing  membrane,  were 
large  and  less  firm  than  they  often  are,  of  the  darkest  chocolate  color,  inter- 
spersed with  a  few  white  points,  and  a  great  number  nearly  black;  and  this, 
with  a  little  tinge  of  red  in  parts,  gave  the  appearance  of  a  polished  fine- 
grained porphyry  or  greenstone.  ...  On  (section)  these  colors  were  found 
to  pervade  the  whole  cortical  part;  but  the  natural  striated  appearance  was 
not  lost,  and  the  external  part  of  each  mass  of  tubuli  was  particularly  dark 
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...  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  blood  oozed  from  the  kidney,  showing  a 
most  unusual  accumuUtion  in  the  organ." 

In  other  instances  the  surface  is  pale  and  mottled,  the  capsule  strips  oS 
readily,  and  the  cortex  is  swollen,  turbid,  and  of  a  grayish  red  color,  while 
the  pyramids  have  an  intense  beefy  red  tint.  The  glomeruli  in  some  instances 
stand  out  plainly,  being  deeply  swollen  and  congested ;  in  other  instances  they 
are  pale. 

The  histology  may  be  thus  summarized :  (a)  Qlomenilar  changes.  The 
tufts  suifer  first,  and  there  is  either  an  acute  intracapillary  glomenditis,  in 
which  the  capillaries  become  filled  wi^h  cells  and  thrombi,  or  involvement  of 
the  epithelium  of  the  tuft  and  of  Bowman's  capsule,  the  cavity  of  which  con- 
tains leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpusclea. 

(6)  The  alterations  in  the  tubular  epithelium  consist  in  cloudy  swelling, 
fatty  change,  and  hyaline  degeneration.  In  the  convoluted  tubules,  the  ac- 
cumulation of  altered  cells  with  leucocytes  and  blood-corpuscles  causes  the  en- 
largement and  swelling  of  the  organ. 

(c)  Interstitial  changes.  In  the  milder  forms  a  simple  inflammatory 
exudate — serum  mixed  with  leucocytes  and  red  blood-corpuscles — exists  be- 
tween the  tubules.  In  severer  cases  areas  of  small  celled  infiltration  occur 
about  the  capsules  and  between  the  convoluted  tubes. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  usually  sudden,  and,  when  the  nephritis  follows 
cold,  dropsy  may  be  noticed  within  twenly-four  hours.  After  fevers  the  on- 
set is  less  abrupt,  but  the  patient  gradually  becomes  pale  and  a  puf&ness  of 
the  face  or  swelling  of  the  ankles  is  first  noticed.  In  children  there  may  be 
convulsions  at  the  outset.  Chilliness  or  rigors  initiate  the  attack  in  a  limited 
Qtunber  of  cases.  Fain  in'  the  back,  nausea,  and  vomiting  may  be'  present. 
The  fever  is  variable.  Many  cases  in  adults  have  no  rise  in  temperature.  In 
young  children  with  nephritis  from  cold  or  scarlet  fever  the  temperature  may, 
for  a  few  days,  range  from  101°  to  103°. 

The  most  characteristic  symptoms  are  the  urtnory  changes.  There  may 
at  first  he  suppression;  more  commonly  the  urine  is  scanty,  highly  colored, 
and  contains  blood,  albumin,  and  tube  casts.  The  quantity  is  reduced  and 
only  4  or  6  ounces  may  be  passed  in  twenty-four  hours;  the  specific  gravity 
is  high — 1.025,  or  more;  the  color  varies  from  a  smoky  to  a  deep  porter  color, 
but  is  seldom  bright  red.  On  standing  there  is  a  heavy  deposit;  microscopic- 
ally there  are  blood  corpuscles,  epithelium  from  the  urinary  passages,  and 
hyaline,  blood,  and  epithelial  tube  casta.  The  albumin  is  abundant,  forming  a 
curdy,  thick  precipitate.  The  largest  amounts  of  albumin  are  seen  in  the 
early  acute  nephritis  of  syphilis,  in  which  it  may  reach  8.5  per  cent.  The 
total  excretion  of  urea  is  reduced,  though  the  percentage  is  high. 

(Edema  is  an  early  and  marked  symptom.  In  cases  of  extensive  dropsy 
effusion  may  take  place  into  the  pleune  and  peritonenm.  There  are  cases  of 
scarlatinal  nephritis  in  which  the  dropsy  of  the  extremities  is  trivial  and  ef- 
fusion into  the  pleurae  extensive.  The  lungs  may  become  cedematous.  In 
rare  cases  there  is  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Epistaxis  may  occur  or  cutaneous 
ecchymoses  may  develop  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  pulse  may  be  hard,  the  tension  increased,  and  the  second  sound  in  the 
aortic  area  accentuated.     The  blood   pressure  may  be  very  variahle.     Oc- 
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caaionally  dilatation  of  the  heart  comes  on  rapidly  and  may  cause  sudden 
death.    The  skin  is  dry  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  induce  sweating. 

Uramic  symptoms  occur  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  either  at  the  onset 
with  suppression,  more  commonly  later  in  the  disease.  Ocular  changes  are 
not  so  common  in  acute  as  in  chronic  nephritis,  but  hemorrhagic  retinitis  may 
occur  and  occasionally  papillitis. 

The  course  varies  considerably.  The  description  just  given  is  of  the  form 
which  most  commonly  follows  cold  or  scarlet  fever.  In  many  of  the  febrile 
eases  dropsy  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  and  the  diagnosis  rests  rather  with 
the  examination  of  the  urine.  Moreover,  the  condition  may  be  traosieut  and 
less  serious.  In  other  cases  there  may  be  hEcraaturia  and  pronounced  signs  of 
interference  with  the  renal  function.  The  most  intense  acute  nephritis  may 
exist  without  anasarca.  In  scarlatinal  nephritis,  in  which  the  glomeruli  are 
most  seriously  aCfected,  suppression  of  the  urine  may  he  an  early  symptom,  the 
dropsy  ia  apt  to  be  extreme,  and  urEemic  manifestations  are  common.  Acute 
nephritis  in  children,  however,  may  set  in  very  insidiously  and  be  associated 
with  transient  or  slight  cedema,  and  the  symptoms  may  point  rather  to  affec- 
tion of  the  digestive  system  or  to  hrain  disease. 

Diagnoiii. — It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  serious 
involvement  of  the  kidneys  may  be  manifested  only  by  slight  oedema  of  the 
feet  or  puffiness  of  the  eyelids,  without  impairment  of  the  general  health.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  urine  alone  a  diagnosis  can  not  be  made  with  cer- 
tainty, since  simple  cloudy  swelling  and  circulatory  changes  may  cause  a  sim- 
ilar condition  of  urine.  The  first  indication  of  trouble  may  be  a  unemic  con- 
vulsion. .This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  acute  nephritis  of  pregnancy,  and 
it  is  a  good  rule  for  the  practitioner  invariably  to  ask  that  during  pregnancy 
the  urine  should  be  sent  regularly  for  examination. 

In  nephritis  from  cold  and  in  scarlet  fever  the  symptoms  are  usually 
marked  and  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  in  doubt.  As  already  mentioned,  every 
ease  in  which  albumin  is  present  should  not  be  called  acute  nephritis,  not  even 
if  tube  casts  be  present.  Thus  the  common  febrile  albuminuria,  although  it 
represents  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  acute  nephritis, 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  The  most  frequent  error  is  to 
regard  acute  exacerbations  in  chronic  nephritis  as  primary  acute  attacks. 
The  history,  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  tiie  blood  pressure,  and 
the  eye  grounds  are  important  points  in  recognizing  the  existence  of  former 
nephritis. 

There  are  occasional  cases  of  acute  nephritis  with  anasarca,  in  which  al- 
bumin is  either  absent  or  present  only  as  a  trace,  but  these  are  rare.  Tube  casts 
are  usually  found,  and  the  absence  of  albumin  is  rarely  permanent  The  urine 
may  be  reduced  in  amount. 

The  character  of  the  casta  is  of  use  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  form  of  ne- 
phritis, but  scarcely  of  such  value  as  has  been  stated.  The  hyaline  and  granu- 
lar casts  are  common  to  all  varieties.  The  blood  and  epithelial  casts,  par- 
ticularly those  made  up  of  leucocytes,  are  most  common  in  the  acute  cases. 

Frt^osiB. — The  outlook  varies  somewhat  with  the  cause.  Becoveriea  in 
the  form  following  exposure  to  cold  are  much  more  frequent  than  after  scar- 
latinal nephritis.  In  younger  children  the  mortality  is  high,  amounting  to  at 
least  one-third  of  the  cases.     Serious  symptoms  are  low  arterial  tension,  the 
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occarrence  of  anemia,  and  effusion  into  the  serous  sacs.  The  persistence  of 
the  dropsy  after  the  first  month,  intense  pallor,  and  a  large  amount  of  al- 
bumin indicate  the  possibility  of  the  disease  beconiing  chronic.  For  some 
months  after  the  disappearance  of  the  dropsj  there  may  be  traces  of  albumin 
snd  a  few  tube  casts.  If  the  nephritis  is  due  to  a  focus  of  infection  which 
can  be  removed  the  outlook  is  naturally  better. 

In  scarlatinal  nephritis,  if  the  progress  is  favorable,  the  dropsy  diminishes  " 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  urine  increases,  the  albumin  lessens,  and  by  the 
end  of  a  month  the  dropsy  has  disappeared  and  the  urine  is  nearly  free.  In 
very  young  children  the  course  may  be  rapid,  ond  the  urine  may  be  free  from 
albumin  in  the  fourth  week.  Other  cases  are  more  insidious,  and  though  the 
dropsy  may  disappear,  the  albumin  persists  in  the  urine,  the  aneemia  is 
marked,  and  the  condition  becomes  chronic,  or,  after  seTcral  recurrences  of 
the  dropsy,  improves  and  complete  recovery  takes  place. 

Prophylazii. — Cdre  in  the  infectious  diseases  which  may  be  complicated 
by  nephritis  is  important.  Proper  treatment  of  foci  of  infection,  especially 
the  tonsils,  is  of  value.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  give  any  drugs  which 
may  irritate  the  kidney. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  in  bed  and  remain  there  until  all 
traces  of  the  disease  have  disappeared  or  until  there  is  no  hope  of  complete 
recovery.  A  period  of  three  months  should  be  allowed  for  this.  The  presence 
of  red  blood  cells  in  the  urine  is  an  indication  for  absolute  rest  As  sweating 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  the  treatment,  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  ac- 
custom the  patient  to  blankets.    He  should  also  be  clad  in  thin  Canton  flannel. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  milk  or  butter-milk,  gruels  made  of  arrow-root 
or  oat-meal,  barley  water,  and  fruit  juices.  It  is  sometimes  better  to  confine 
the  patient  to  a  strictly  milk  diet  for  a  few  days.  Cream  and  lactose  may 
be  added.  As  convalescence  is  established,  bread  and  butter,  lettuce,  water 
cress,  grapes,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  may  be  given.  Meats  should  be  used 
very  sparingly.  As  there  is  marked  retention  of  the  chlorides,  which  seem  to 
bear  a  relation  to  the  dropsy,  salt  should  be  withheld. 

The  fluid  intake  must  be  governed  by  the  condition.  With  oedema  it  is 
well  to  restrict  the  total  intake  to  1000  or  1500  c.  c.  Otherwise  the  patient 
may  drink  freely  of  alltaline  mineral  waters,  ordinary  water,  or  lemonade.  A 
useful  drink  is  a  dram  of  cream  of  tartar  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a  little  sugar.  Taken  when 
cold,  this  is  a  pleasant  diluent  drink.  Alkaline  drinks  are  useful  if  there  is 
acidosis.  Fluid  may  be  given  by  the  bowel  or  by  saline  infusion  if  it  is  not 
well  taken  by  mouth. 

Ko  remedies,  so  far  as  known,  control  directly  the  changes  going  on  in 
the  kidneys.  The  indications  are:  (1)  To  give  the  excretory  fimction  of 
the  kidney  rest  by  utilizing  the  skin  and  the  bowels,  in  the  hope  that  the 
natural  processes  may  eifect  a  cure;  (2)  to  meet  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

In  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  it  may  occasionally  be  possible  to  avert  an  attack, 
the  premonitory  symptoms  of  which  are  marked  increase  in  the  arterial  ten- 
sion and  the  presence  of  blood  coloring  matter  in  the  urine  (Mahomed).  An 
active  saline  cathartic  may  completely  relieve  this  condition. 

At  the  onset,  when  there  is  pain  in  the  back  or  hematuria,  the  Paqnelin 
cautery  or  the  dry  cups  give  relief.    Warm  poultices  are  often  grateful.    In 
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coses  which  set  in  with  suppression  of  urine  these  measures  should  be  adopted, 
and  in  addition  the  hot  bath  with  subsequent  pack,  copious  diluents,  and  a. 
free  purge.  The  dropsy  is  best  treated  by  hydrotherapy — either  the  hot  bath, 
the  wet  pack,  or  the  hot-air  bath.  In  children  the  wet  pack  is  usually  satis- 
factory. It  is  applied  by  wringing  a  blanket  out  of  hot  water,  wrapping  the 
child  in  it,  covering  this  with  a  dry  blanket,  and  then  with  a  rubber  cloth. 
In  this  the  child  may  remain  for  an  hour.  It  may  be  repeated  daily.  In  the 
ease  of  adults,  the  hot  air  bath  or  the  vapor  bath  may  be  conveniently  given 
by  allowing  the  vapor  or  air  to  pass  from  a  funnel  beneath  the  bed  clothes, 
which  are  raised  on  a  low  cradle.  More  efficient,  as  a  rule,  is  a  hot  hath  of 
from  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  patient  is  wrapped  in  blankets. 
The  sweating  produced  by  these  measures  is  usually  profuse,  rarely  exhaust- 
ing, and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  dropsy  can  be  relieved  in  this  way.  There 
are  some  cases  in  which  the  skin  does  not  respond  to  the  baths,  and  if  the 
symptoms  are  serious,  particularly  if  urcemia  supervenes,  pilocarpine  may  he 
used.  The  latter  may  be  given  hypodermically,  in  doses  of  from  a  sixth  to 
an  eighth  of  a  grain  (0.01  to  0.008  gm.)  in  adults,  and  from  a  twentieth  to 
a  twelfth  of  a  grain  (0.003  to  0.005  gm.)  in  children  of  from  two  to  ten 
years. 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  a  morning  saline  purge;  in  children 
the  fluid  magnesia  is  readily  taken;  in  adults  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may 
he  given  by  Hay's  method,  in  concentrated  form,  in  the  morning,  before  any- 
thing is  taken  into  the  stomach.  In  nephritis  it  not  infrequently  causes 
vomiting.  The  compound  powder  of  jalap  (gr,  xx,  1.3  gm.)  or,  if  necessary, 
eiaterin  (gr.  1/20,  0.003  gm.)  may  be  used.  If  the  dropsy  is  not  extreme,  the 
urine  not  very  concentrated,  and  uremic  symptoms  are  not  present,  the  bowels 
should  be  kept  loose  without  active  purgation.  If  these  measures  fail  to  re- 
duce the  dropsy  and  it  has  become  extreme,  the  skin  may  be  punctured  with  a 
lancet  or  drained  by  a  fine  aspirator  needle  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  flow 
through  rubber  tubing  into  a  vessel  beneath  the  bed.  If  the  dyspncea  is 
marked,  owing  to  pressure  of  fluid  in  the  pleurte,  aspiration  Ehould  be  per- 
formed. In  some  instances  the  ascites  is  extreme  and  may  require  paracente- 
sis. If  unemic  convulsions  occur,  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms  may  be 
limited  by  the  use  of  chloroform;  to  an  adult  a  pilocarpine  injection  should 
be  at  on(%  given,  and  from  a  robust,  strong  man  20  ounces  of  blood  may  be 
withdrawn.  In  children  the  loins  may  be  dry  cupped,  the  wet  pack  used,  and 
a  brisk  purgative  given.  Bromide  of  potassium  and  chloral  sometimes  prove 
useful.  Vomiting  may  he  relieved  by  ice  and  by  restricting  the  amount  of 
food. 

As  to  the  use  of  diuretics  in  acute  nephritis  the  best  diuretic  is  water, 
which  may  be  taken  freely  with  citrate  of  potash,  if  the  kidneys  can  excrete  It. 
Digitalis  should  be  given  only  when  the  myocardial  condition  requires  it. 

For  the  persistent  albumitturia,  we  have  no  remedy  of  the  slightest  value. 
Nothing  indicates  more  clearly  our  helplessness  in  controlling  kidney  me- 
tabolism than  inability  to  meet  this  common  symptom. 

For  the  anamia  associated  with  acute  nephritis  iron  should  be  employed 
but  not  until  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  In  the  adult  it  may  be  used 
in  the  form  of  the  perchloride  in  increasing  doses,  as  convalescence  proceeds. 
Id  children,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  or  the  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of 
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iron  are  useful  preparations.  Tyson  urged  cautioQ  in  the  too  free  use  of  iron 
in  kidney  disease.  In  convalescence  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  the  patient 
against  cold.  The  diet  should  still  consist  chiefly  of  milk  and  a  return  to 
mixed  food  should  be  gradual.  A  change  of  air  is  often  beneScial,  particularly 
a  residence  in  a  warm,  equable  climate. 


Vn.    OHBONZO  NEPHBITIS 

In  nephritis  there  are  two  principal  departures  from  normal:  (1)  The 
kidney  lets  out  material  which  should  be  kept  in  (e.  g.  albumin)  and  (3) 
keeps  in  material  which  should  be  passed  out.  The  first  represents  the  signifi- 
cant urinary  findings,  the  second  the  changes  in  the  blood  and  body  fluids. 

A  clinical  classification  of  chronic  nephritis  oSers  many  difficulties.  A 
pathological  classification  deals  with  end  results  and  can  not  be  applied  at  the 
bedside.  In  all  forms  we  deal  with  a  diffuse  process,  inTolving  epithelial,  in- 
terstitial and  glomerular  tisBue,  A  functional  diagnosis  is  of  great  value  but 
the  function  of  the  kidney  may  be  influenced  by  factors  outside  the  kidney 
itself.  As  regards  an  etiological  classification  there  is  more  opportunity  for 
this  in  acute  nephritis  than  in  the  chronic  forms  in  which  it  is  only  possible 
in  a  small  proportion  of  cases  and  does  not  take  us  very  far  in  estimating  the 
present  condition.  Two  main  forms  may  he  recognized.  (1)  Those  termed 
chronic  interstitial — the  "dry"  form,  in  which  there  is  a  retention  of  nitrog- 
enous products  in  the  blood,  often  ending  in  unemia,  and  (2)  the  chronic 
parenchymatous — the  "wet"  form,  in  which  there  is  retention  of  water  and 
salt  with  resulting  tedema.  There  are  many  intermediate  forms  and  the 
terms  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  describing  the  cases  at  each  end  of  a 
series  with  every  grade  of  variation  between.  The  tendency  is  to  consider  the 
occurrence  of  hypertension  and  cedema  with  the  result  of  the  functional  tests 
as  designating  a  symptom-complex  rather  than  a  distinct  disease.  -The  most 
useful  tests  in  estimating  the  kidney  function  are:  (1)  The  phthalein  test.  (2) 
The  determination  of  the  urea  nitrogen,  uric  acid  and  creatinine  content  of 
the  blood  with  the  estimation  of  the  index  of  urea  excretion  (Ambard,  Mc- 
Lean). (3)  The  two-hour  test  in  which  the  patient  is  given  full  diet  with 
fluid  at  mealtime  only.  The  urine  is  collected  every  two  hours  from  8  a.  m. 
to  10  p.  m.  and  from  10  p.  m.  to  8  a.  m.  The  important  points  are  the 
lowering  of  the  maximum  specific  gravity,  the  fixation  of  specific  gravity  and 
an  increase  in  the  night  urine.     (4)  The  response  to  the  action  of  a  diuretic. 

The  amyloid  kidney  is  usually  spoken  of  aa  a  variety  of  nephritis,  but  in 
reality  it  is  a  degeneration  which  may  accompany  any  form  of  nephritis. 

I.    CHBONIC  PABENCHTMATOUS  NEPHBITIS 

Xtiolc^k — In  many  cases  the  disease  follows  an  acute  nephritis,  but  more 
frequently  than  is  usually  stated  the  disease  has  an  insidious  onset  and  occurs 
independently  of  any  acute  attack.  Continued  bacterial  septicemia,  secondary 
to  a  focal  infection,  is  probably  the  most  important  cause.  The  fevers  may 
play  an  important  role  in  certain  cases.  Rosenstein,  Bartels,  I.  E.  Atkinson, 
and  Thayer  have  laid  etress  upon  malaria  as  a  cause.    The  use  of  alcohol  is 
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believed  to  lead  to  this  form  of  nephritis.    Id  chronic  Buppuratiou,  Bjphilie, 
and  tuberculosia  a  diffuse  nephritis  is  not  uncommon,  eometimes  associated 
vith  amyloid  disease.     Males  are  rather  more  subject  to  the  affection  than 
females.    It  is  met  with  moat  commonly  in  young  adults,  and  is  b;  no  meane    ' 
infrequent  in  children  as  a  sequence  of  scarlatinal  nephritis. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — Several  varieties  have  been  recognized.  The  large 
white  kidney  of  Wilks,  in  which  the  organ  is  enlarged,  the  capsule  is  thin,  and 
the  surface  white  with  the  stellate  veins  injected,  is  not  common  in  America. 
On  section  the  cortex  is  swollen  and  yellowish  white  in  color,  and  often 
presents  opaque  areas.  The  pyramids  may  be  deeply  congested.  On  micro- 
scopic examination  the  epithelium  is  granular  and  fatty,  and  the  tubules  of 
the  cortex  are  distended,  and  contain  tube  casts.  Hyaline  changes  are  present 
in  the  epithelial  cells.  The  glomeruli  are  large,  the  capsules  thickened,  the 
capillaries  show  hyaline  changes,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  tuft  and  of  the 
capsule  ie  extensively  altered.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  everywhere  increased, 
though  not  to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  second  variety  results  from  gradual  increase  in  the  connective  tissue 
and  subsequent  shrinkage,  forming  what  is  called  the  small  white  kidney 
or  the  pale  granular  kidney.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  always  preceded 
by  the  large  white  kidney.  Some  observers  hold  that  it  may  be  a  primary  in- 
dependent form.  The  capsule  is  thickened  and  the  surface  rough  and  granu- 
lar. On  section  the  resistance  is  greatly  increased,  the  cortex  is  reduced  and 
presents  numerous  opaque  white  or  whitish  yellow  foci,  consisting  of  accumu- 
lations of  fatty  epithelium  in  the  convoluted  tubules.  This  combination  of 
contracted  kidney  with  areas  of  marked  fatty  degeneration  has  been  given  the 
name  of  small, granular  fatty  kidney.  The  interstitial  changes  are  marked, 
many  glomeruli  are  destroyed,  the  degeneration  of  epithelium  in  the  convo- 
luted tubules  is  widespread,  and  the  arteries  are  greatly  thickened. 

Belonging  to  this  chronic  tubal  nephritis  is  a  variety  known  as  the  chronic 
hwmorrhoffic  nephritis,  in  which  the  organs  are  enlarged,  yellowish  white  in 
color,  and  in  the  cortex  are  many  brownish  red  areas,  due  to  htemorrhage  into 
and  about  the  tubes.  In  other  respects  the  changes  are  identical  with  those 
in  the  large  white  kidney. 

Symptoms. — Following  an  acute  nephritis,  the  disease  may  present,  in  a 
modijied  way,  the  symptoms  of  that  affection.  In  many  cases  it  sets  in  in- 
sidiously, and  after  an  attack  of  dyspepsia  or  a  period  of  failing  health  and 
loss  of  strength  the  patient  becomes  pale,  and  pufQness  of  the  eyelids  or  swol- 
len feet  are  noticed  in  the  morning. 

The  symptoms  are  as  follows:  The  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  diminished  in 
quantity,  averaging  SOO  c.  c.  It  has  a  dirty  yellow,  sometimes  smoky,  color, 
and  is  turbid  from  the  presence  of  urates.  On  standing,  a  heavy  sediment 
falls,  in  which  are  found  numerous  tube  casts  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
hyaline,  both  large  and  small,  epithelial,  granular,  and  fatty  casts.  Leucocytes 
are  abundant;  red  blood  cells  are  frequently  met  with,  and  epithelium  from 
the  kidneys  and  pelves.  The  albumin  is  abundant  and  may  be  from  4  to  6 
per  cent.  It  is  more  abundant  in  the  urine  passed  during  the  day.  The 
specific  gravity  may  be  high  in  the  early  stages — from  1.020  to  1.025,  even 
1.040 — though  in  Uie  later  stages  it  is  lower.    The  urea  is  always  reduced  in 
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quantitj.  Aa  the  patient  improves  from  6  to  6  litres  of  urine  a  day  may  be 
voided 

Dropsy  is  a  marked  and  obstinate  gymptom  of  this  form.  The  face  ia  pale 
and  puffy,  and  in  the  morninj^  the  eyelids  are  oedematous.  The  anasarca  ia 
general,  and  there  may  be  involvement  oi  the  serous  sacs.  In  these  chronic 
cases  associated  with  large  white  kidney  there  ia  often  a  distinctive  appear- 
ance in  the  face;  the  complexion  is  pasty,  the  pallor  marked,  and  the  eyelids 
are  csdematous.  The  dropsy  is  peculiarly  obstinate.  Epstein  su^ests  that 
"the  loss  of  protein  incurred  by  the  blood  serum  through  the  continuoua  al- 
buminuria causes  a  decrease  in  the  osmotic  pressure  of  the  blood,  which  favors 
the  absorption  or  inhibition  and  retention  of  fluid  by  the  tissues."  With  this 
there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  lipoid  content  of  the  blood — lipoidiemia. 
Ursemie  symptoms  are  cominon,  though  convulsions  are  perhaps  less  frequent 
than  in  interstitial  nephritis. 

The  tension  of  the  pulse  may  be  increased;  the  vessels  ultimately  become 
stiff  and  the  heart  hypertrophied,  though  there  are  instances  of  this  form 
in  which  the  heart  is  not  enlarged.  The  aortic  second  sound  may  be  ac- 
centuated. Retinal  changes,  though  less  frequent  than  in  the  chronic  in- 
terstitial nephritis,  occur  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 

Gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  common.  Vomiting  is  frequently  a  dis- 
tressing and  serious  symptom,  and  diarrbtea  may  be  profuse.  Ulceration  of 
the  colon  may  prove  fatal  and  is  common  in  the  tropics  in  association  with 
malarial  and  other  forme  of  nephritis. 

The  functional  tests  may  show  great  variations.  In  many  cases  the  great- 
est change  is  in  the  ability  to  secrete  water  and  salt,  in  others  the  reduction  in 
function  is  more  general  and  the  phthalein  excretion  may  be  much  reduced. 
In  some  cases  there  ia  hyperpermeability. 

It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  determine,  even  by  the  most  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  urine  or  by  analysis  of  the  sjrmptomB,  whether  the  condition  of 
the  kidney  is  that  of  the  large  white  or  of  the  small  white  form.  In  cases, 
however,  which  have  lasted  for  several  years,  with  tha  progressive  increase  in 
the  renal  connective  tissue  and  the  cardio-vascular  changes,  the  clinical  picture 
may  approach,  in  certain  respects,  that  of  the  contracted  kidney.  The  urine 
is  increased,  with  low  specific  gravity.  It  is  often  turbid,  may  contain  traces 
of  blood,  the  tube  casts  are  numerous  and  of  every  variety  of  form  and  size, 
and  the  albumin  is  abundant.  Dropsy  is  usually  present,  though  not  so  ex- 
tensive ae  in  the  early  stages. 

Ptognoni. — This  ia  extremely  grave.  In  a  case  which  has  persisted  for 
more  than  a  year  recovery  rarely  takes  place.  Death  is  caused  either  by  great 
effusion  with  cedema  of  the  lungs,  by  ursmia,  or  by  secondary  inflammation 
of  the  serous  membranes.  Occasionally  in  children,  even  when  the  disease  has 
persisted  for  two  years,  the  symptoms  disappear  and  recovery  takes  place. 
The  frequency  of  acute  exacerbations  adds  to  the  uncertainty  of  prognosis.  A 
marked  decrease  in  the  kidney  function  is  of  grave  omen. 

Treatment. — Much  the  same  treatment  should  be  carried  out  as  in  acute 
nephritis.  Rest  need  not  be  absolute  if  the  general  condition  permits  of  some 
exertion.  The  dropsy  should  be  treated  by  hot  baths  and  a  salt-free  diet. 
Iron  preparations  should  be  given  when  there  is  marked  antemia  but  the 
pallor  of  the  face  may  not  be  a  good  index  of  the  blood  condition.    The  acetate 
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of  potash,  digitalis,  and  diuretin  are  useful  in  increasing  tiie  flow  of  urine. 
Basbam's  mixture  given  in  plenly  of  water  is  often  beneficial. 

Diet. — In  line  with  the  views  held  by  Epstein  the  effort  should  be  to  in- 
crease the  protein  content  of  the  blood  and  reduce  the  excessive  amount  of 
lipoid.  This  must  be  done  largely  by  a  high  protein  and  fat  poor  diet,  with 
a  moderate  amount  of  carbohydrates.  He  gives  120  to  240  gm.  of  protein, 
20  to  40  gm.  of  fat  and  150  to  300  gm.  of  carbohydrate.  The  fluid  intake  is 
from  1200  to  1500  c.  c.  and  the  amount  of  salt  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  foods  are  lean  veal  and  ham,  egg  white,  oysters,  gelatine,  lima  beans,  split 
and  green  peas,  rice,  oatmeal,  mushrooms,  bananas,  skimmed  milk,  coffee, 
tea  and  cocoa.  The  amount  of  fluid  intake  must  in  many  cases  be  decided 
by  results.  The  Karrell  diet  consists  in  giving  200  c,  c.  of  milk  at  8  a.  m., 
12  noon,  and  4  and  8  p.  m.,  and  nothing  more."  After  a  week,  a  soft  egg 
with  bread  may  be  added  and  the  diet  gradually  increased  but  the  intake  of 
fluid  should  be  kept  at  800  c.  c.  a  day  for  some  time.  Some  patients  with 
marked  dropsy  do  well  with  this,  but  in  others  it  is  advisable  to  increase  the 
amount  of  fluid. 

n.    CHRONIC  INTEBSTITIAL  NEPHBITIS 

{Contracted  Kidney;  Arteriosclerotic  Kidney;  Senile  Kidney) 

Etiolc^y  and  Uorbid  Anatomy. — Sclerosis  of  the  kidney  is  met  with 
(a)  as  a  sequence  of  the  large  white  kidney,  forming  the  secondary  contracted 
kidney;  (6)  as  a  primary  independent  affection,  the  red  granular  kidney;  (c) 
as  a  sequence  of  arterio-sclerosis ;  and  (d)  as  a  senile  change. 

(a)  Secokdary  Fokh. — The  small  white  kidney,  as  it  is  called,  has  al- 
ready been  described  as  a  sequel  to  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis. 

{b)  In  the  pbimaby  form,  known  also  as  the  red  granular  kidney,  the 
organ  is  smaller  than  in  the  secondary  interstitial  nephritis,  the  capsule  is 
very  adherent,  the  granulations  small,  the  organ  of  a  reddish  brown  color, 
the  cysts  numerous,  the  arteries  very  sclerotic,  and  the  cortex  greatly  reduced 
in  volume.  The  chief  reason  for  calling  this  primary  is  that  one  can  find  no 
history  of  previous  renal  disease.  Some  families  show  the  disease  in  many 
members  for  several  generations.  Syphilis,  alcohol,  and  overeating  are  men- 
tioned as  contributory  causes.  Lead  is  a  rare  cause  in  America  but  a  more 
common  cause  in  parts  of  England.  It  is  by  no  means  always  easy  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  secondary  and  the  primary  forms.  As  a  rule,  the  former 
is  paler  and  not  so  small.  Of  174  cases  of  this  form  which  came  to  autopsy, 
in  79  the  combined  weight  of  the  kidneys  was  about  300  grams,  in  57  cases 
200  to  300  grams,  in  30  cases  ISO  to  200  grams,  and  below  150  grams  in  8 
cases  (Emerson).  Unilateral  nephritis  is  extremely  rare,  not  occurring 
oDce  in  the  series. 

(c)  Arterio-bclerotic  Kidney. — This  is  not  necessarily  a  contracted 
kidney.  The  organ  is  very  hard,  red,  and  often  heavier  than  normal.  Of 
the  cases,  studied  hy  Emerson,  in  61  per  cent,  the  combined  weight  was  above 
300  grams,  and  in  only  6  per  cent,  was  it  below  200  grams.  The  surface  may 
be  smooth  or  the  capsule  only  slightly  thickened  and  adherent,  tearing  the 
substance  very  little  as  it  is  stripped  off.     In  other  cases  the  atrophy  ie  in 
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spots,  afFecting  certain  vascular  districts,  so  that  there  is  a  large,  sunken,  deep 
red  patch  on  the  surface,  or  one  pole  of  the  kidney  is  shrunken,  or  the  process 
is  general  in  both  kidneys,  but  the  resulting  contraction  gives  a  warty  rather 
than  a  granular  surface. 

(d)  In  the  senile  fobu,  met  vith  in  the  aged,  the  organs  are  reduced 
in  size,  the  capsules  thickened  and  adherent,  the  pelvic  fat  much  increased, 
both  cortical  and  pyramidal  portions  uniformly  wasted,  and  the  arteries  of  the 
kidney  substance  very  prominent. 

Almost  invariably  associated  with  chronic  interstitial  nephritis  are  gen- 
eral arterio-sclerosis  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  The  changes  in  the  ar- 
teries will  be  described  elsewhere.  In  the  red  granular  kidney  the  left  ven- 
tricle is  specially  hypertrophied,  but  in  all  forms  the  heart  is  greatly  enlarged. 
In  many  cases  the  disease  is  latent,  and  the  patients  die  of  apoplexy  or  of  acute 
urffimia.  In  the  arterio-sclerotic  form  death  is  more  commonly  cardiac,  and 
the  conditioD  of  the  kidneys  may  be  entirely  overlooked. 

The  disease  is  really  one  which  involves  the  cardiovascular-renal  system. 
Much  discussion  baa  taken  place  as  to  the  association  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart  and  sclerosis  of  the  blood-vessels  with  the  renal  changes.  A  complete 
solution  of  the  problems  has  scarcely  yet  been  offered.  Briefly,  there  are  two 
views — the  mechanical  and  the  chemical.  Dating  from  the  time  of  Bright  it 
was  thought  that  the  heart  had  greater  difficulty  in  driving  the  blood  through 
the  capillary  system.  Traube  held  that  the  obliteration  of  a  large  number 
of  capillary  territories  in  the  kidney  raised  the  arterial  presBure  and  in  this 
way  led  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  In  explanation  of  the  muscular  hyper- 
trophy of  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries  George  Johnson  introduced  the  view 
of  a  stop-cock  action  of  these  vessels  under  the  influence  of  irritating  ingredi- 
ents in  the  blood.  The  mechanical  view  was  thus  put  by  Cohnheim.  The 
activity  of  the  circulation  through  the  kidneys  at  any  moment  does  not  depend 
upon  the  need  of  these  organs  for  blood,  but  solely  upon  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial for  the  urinary  secretion  existing  in  the  blood.  When  parts  of  both 
kidneys  have  undergone  atrophy,  the  blood  flow  in  the  parte  remaining  must 
be  as  great  as  it  would  have  been  to  the  whole  of  the  organs,  had  they  been 
intact;  but  in  order  that  such  a  quantity  of  blood  should  pass  through  the 
restricted  capillary  area  now  open  to  it  an  excessive  pressure  is  necessary. 
This  can  be  brought  to  bear  only  by  the  exertion  of  an  increased  force  on  the 
part  of  the  left  ventricle  with  the  maintenance  of  a  corresponding  resistance 
in  all  other  arterial  territories.  In  this  way  Both  the  high  arterial  pressure 
and  the  cardio-vascular  changes  are  explained. 

The  chemical  view  supposes  the  production  (a)  by  the  kidneys,  (6)  by 
the  supra-renal  glands,  of  certain  pressor  substances.  So  far  as  the  kidney  is 
concerned,  the  observations  are  by  no  means  in  accord.  In  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis  there  is  often  hyperplasia  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  suprarenals, 
and  some  have  claimed  to  have  discovered  in  the  blood  of  chronic  nephritics  an 
increase  in  the  pressor  substances,  an  adrenal  inemia.  Through  their  influ- 
ence, from  one  or  both  of  these  sources,  the  blood-pressure  is  raised,  with  the 
sequence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  sclerosis  of  the  arteries. 

Symptoms. — Many  cases  are  latent,  and  are  not  recognized  until  the  oc- 
currence of  one  of  the  serious  or  fatal  complications.  Sven  an  advanced  grade 
of  contracted  kidney  may  be  sompatible  with  great  mental  and  bodily  activity. 
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There  may  have  been  no  symptoniB  whatever  to  BUggeet  to  the  patient  the 
existence  of  a  serious  malady.  In  other  cases  the  general  health  is  disturbed. 
The  patient  complains  of  lassitude,  is  sleepless,  has  to  get  up  at  night  to  mic- 
turate; the  digestion  is  disordered,  the  tongue  is  furred ;  there  are  complaints 
of  headache,  failing  vision,  and  breathlessness  on  eiertion. 

So  complex  and  varied  is  the  clinical  picture  that  it  will  be  best  to  con- 
sider the  symptoms  under  the  various  systems. 

TJrinabt  System. — In  the  small  contracted  kidney  polyuria  is  common. 
Frequently  the  patient  has  to  get  up  two  or  three  times  daring  the  night  to 
empty  the  bladder,  and  there  is  increased  thirst.  It  is  for  these  symptoms 
occasionally  that  relief  is  sought.  And  yet  in  many  cases  with  very  small 
kidneys  this  feature  has  not  been  present.  A  careful  study  of  the  urine  and 
the  anatomical  condition  showed  that  no  close  parallelism  could  be  made 
between  the  weight  of  the  kidney,  its  appearance,  and  the  urine  it  secreted 
before  death.  Of  174  cases  with  autopsy,  in  almost  a  third  the  renal  changes 
were  so  slight  that  the  nephritis  was  not  mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  clinical 
diagnosis  (Emerson).  Tie  color  of  the  urine  is  a  light  yellow,  and  the  spe- 
cific gravity  ranges  from  1.005  to  1.013.  Persistent  low  specific  gravity  is 
one  of  the  most  constant  and  important  features.  Traces  of  albumin  are 
found,  but  may  be  absent  at  times,  particularly  in  the  early  morning  urine. 
It  may  be  apparent  only  with  the  more  delicate  tests.  The  sediment  is  scanty, 
and  in  it  a  few  hyaline  or  granular  casts  are  found.  The  quantity  of  the  solid 
constituents  of  the  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  diminished,  though  in  some  instances 
the  urea  may  he  excreted  in  full  amount.  _In  attacks  of  dyspepsia  or  bron- 
chitis, or  in  the  later  stages  when  the  heart  fails,  the  quantity  of  albumin  may 
be  greatly  increased  and  the  urine  diminished.  Occasionally  blood  occurs  in 
the  urine,  and  there  may  be  hsmaturia  (S,  West).  Slight  leakage,  represented 
by  the  constant  presence  of  a  few  red  cells,  may  he  present  early  in  the  disease 
and  persist  for  years.  In  the  arterio-sclerotic  form  the  quanti^  of  urine  ia 
normal,  or  reduced  rather  than  increased;  the  specific  gravity  is  normal  or 
high,  the  color  of  the  urine  is  good,  and  there  are  hyaline  and  finely  granular 
casts.  The  amount  of  albumin  varies  with  the  food  and  exercise,  and  is  usu- 
ally much  in  excess  of  that  seen  with  the  contracted  kidneys,  and  does  not 
show  so  often  the  albumin  free  intervals  of  that  form,  also  it  is  more  common 
to  find  albumin  without  casts,  while  in  the  contracted  kidney  casts  may  occur 
without  albimiin. 

The  functional  findings  arc  very  variable  in  different  stages.  They  are  of 
value  in  determining  the  approach  of  unemia.  As  the  studies  of  Janeway 
showed,  in  the  majority  of  eases  death  is  not  from  renal  insufficiency  but 
from  cardiac  failure  or  cerebral  vasculat  disease.  Functional  tests  are  of 
value  in  deciding  whether  myocardial  or  renal  insufficiency  is  the  more  im- 
portant factor. 

CiRCDLATOBY  Ststem, — The  pulse  is  hard,  the  tension  increased,  and  the 
vessel  wall,  as  a  rule,  thickened.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between  in- 
creased tension  and  thickening  of  the  arterial  wall. ,  The  tension  may  be  pins 
in  a  normal  vessel,  but  in  chronic  nephritis  it  is  more  common  to  have  in- 
creased tension  in  a  stiff  artery. 

A  pulse  of  increased  tension  has  the  following  characters:  It  is  hard  and 
incompressible,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  force  to  overcome  it;  it  is  persistent. 
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and  ID  the  intervals  between  the  beats  the  vessel  feels  ftdl  and  can  be  rolled 
beneath  the  finger.  These  characters  may  be  present  in  a  vessel  the  walls  of 
which  are  little,  if  at  all,  increased  in  thicknees.  To  estimate  the  latter  the 
pulse  wave  should  be  obliterated  In  the  radial,  and  the  vessel  wall  felt  be- 
yond it  In  a  perfectly  normal  vessel  the  arterial  coats,  under  these  circum- 
stances, can  not  be  differentiated  from  the  surrounding  tissue;  whereas,  if 
thickened,  the  vessel  can  be  rolled  beneath  the  finger.  Persistent  high  blood 
pretsure  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  symptoms  of  interstitial 
nephritis.  During  the  disease  the  pressure  may  rise  to  250  mm.  or  300  mm. 
With  dropsy  and  cardiac  dilatation  the  pressure  may  fall,  hut  not  necessarily. 
The  cardiac  features  are  equally  important,  Ihough  often  lees  obvious.  Hyper- 
trophy of  the  left  ventricle  occurs  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  in  the 
arteries.  The  enlargement  of  the  heart  ultimately  becomes  more  general.  The 
apex  is  displaced  downward  and  to  the  left ;  the  impulse  is  forcible  and  may  be 
heaving.  In  elderly  persons  with  emphysema  the  displacement  of  the  ap« 
may  not  be  evident.  The  first  sound  at  the  apex  may  be  duplicated ;  more  com- 
monly the  second  sound  at  the  aortic  cartilage  is  accentuated.  The  sound  in 
extreme  cases  may  have  a  bell-like  quality.  In  many  cases  a  systolic  murmur 
develops  at  the  apex,  as  a  result  of  relative  insufficiency.  It  may  be  loud  and 
transmitted  to  the  axilla. '  Finally  the  hypertrophy  fails,  the  heart  becomes 
dilated,  gallop  rhythm  is  present,  and'  the  general  condition  is  that  of  chronic 
myocardial  failure.  In  the  arterio-sclerotic  form  the  picture  may  be  cardiac 
from  beginning  to  close— dyspncea  and  signs  of  dilated  heart. 

Blood. — The  estimation  of  the  urea  N,  uric  acid  and  creatinin  is  particu- 
larly important,  an  increase  meaning  retention.  The  urea  N  (normal  13-15 
mg.  per  100  c.  c.)  is  increased  to  15-50  mgs.  in  chronic  nephritis  and  80-300 
in  uremia.  Uric  acid  (normal  1-3.5)  is  increased  to  4  in  chronic  nephritis 
and  4-15  in  uriemia.  Creatinin  (normal  1-2.5)  is  increased  to  3  in  chronic 
nephritis  and  from  3  to  5  in-  unemia.  These  findings  are  important  in  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis.  It  is  a  question  which  of  these  is  the  most  useful.  Per- 
sistent low  urea  content  in  the  blood,  in  the  absence  of  oedema,  is  evidence 
against  renal  disease.  As  the  uric  acid  is  the  most  difficult  to  excrete  some 
regard  its  estimation  as  particularly  useful  in  the  absence  of  gout.  In  the 
immediate  prognosis  the  creatinin  estimation  is  important.  Amounts  from 
3  to  5  mg.  per  100  c.  c,  of  blood  are  unfavorable  and  if  above  5  mg.  an  early 
termination  may  be  expected. 

Bespibatoby  System. — Sudden  oedema  of  the  glottis  may  occur.  Effu- 
sion into  the  pleune  or  sudden  cedema  of  the  lungs  may  prove  fatal.  Acute 
pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  not  uncommon.  Bronchitis  is  a  frequent  accom- 
paniment, particularly  in  the  winter.  Sudden  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  particu- 
larly at  night,  are  not  infrequent.  This  is  often  a  uriemic  symptom  or  due 
to  acidosis  but  is  sometimes  cardiac.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  may  be  pres- 
ent, most  commonly  toward  the  close,  but  the  patient  may  be  walking  about 
and  even  attending  to  bis  occupation. 

Acidosis. — The  majority  of  advanced  cases  show  some  degree  of  acidosis, 
which  is  often  severe  and  hastens  a  fatal  issue. 

Digestive  System. — Dyspepsia  and  loss  of  appetite  are  common.  Severe 
and  imcontrollable  vomiting  may  be  the  first  symptom.  This  is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  manifestation  of  uremia,  but  it  may  occur  without  any  other  in- 
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dications,  and  may  prove  fatal  without  any  suspicion  that  chronic  Dephritta 
was  present.  Severe  and  even  fatal  diarrbeea  may  develop.  The  tongue  may 
be  coated  and  the  breath  heavy  and  urinous. 

Nebvous  Stbteh. — Various  cerebral  manifestations  have  been  mentioned 
under  urtemia.  Headache,  sometimes  of  the  migraine  type,  may  be  an  early 
and  persistent  feature  of  chronic  nephritis.  A  morning  headache  which  wakes 
the  patient  early  and  lasts  until  midday  Is  not  uncommcn.  Id  hypertension 
mental  work  often  causes  headache.  Cerebral  hemorrhage  is  closely  related 
to  interstitial  nephritis  and  may  take  place  into  the  meninges  or  the  cere- 
brum. It  is  usually  associated  with  marked  changes  in  the  vessels.  Neural- 
gias, in  various  regions,  are  not  uncommon. 

Special  Senses. — Troubles  in  vision  may  be  the  first  symptom.  It  is 
remarkable  in  how  many  cases  the  condition  is  diagnosed  first  by  the  ophthal- 
mic surgeon.  The  flame  shaped  retinal  hemorrhages  are  the  most  common. 
Less  frequent  is  diffuse  retinitis  or  papillitis.  Sudden  blindness  may  super- 
vene without  retinal  changes — ^uremic  amaurosis.  Diplopia  is  a  rare  event. 
Recurring  conjunctival  and  palpebral  htemorrhages  are  fairly  common,  par- 
ticularly in  the  arterio-sclerotic  form.  Auditory  troubles  are  by  no  means 
infrequent  and  ringing  in  the  ears,  vrith  dizziness,  is  not  uncommon.  Yarions 
forms  of  deafness  may  occur. 

Skin. — CEdema  is  not  common  in  interstitial  nephritis.  Slight  puffiness 
of  the  ankles  may  be  present,  but  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  dropsy  does  not 
supervene.  When  extensive,  it  is  almost  always  the  result  of  gradual  failure 
of  the  hypertrophied  heart.  The  skin  is  often  dry  and  pale,  and  sweats  are 
not  common.  In  some  instances  the  sweat  may  deposit  a  white  frost  of  urea 
on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Eczema  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  chronic 
interstitial  nephritis.  Tingling  of  the  fingers  or  numbness  and  pallor — the 
dead  fingers — are  not,  as  some  suppose,  in  any  vray  peculiar  to  nephritis. 
Intolerable  itching  of  the  skin  may  be  present,  and  cramps  in  the  muscles  are 
by  no  means  rare. 

Hsemorrhages  are  not  infrequent,  particularly  epistaxis.  Severe  and  wide- 
spread purpura  is  a  not  uncommon  terminal  event  and  the  primary  disease 
may  not  be  recognized.  Broncho-pulmonary  hemorrhages  may  occur.  Ascites 
is  rare  except  in  association  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Dia^oaia. — The  autopsy  often  discloses  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  one 
of  the  many  intercurrent  affections  of  which  may  have  proved  fatal.  The 
early  stages  of  interstitial  nephritis  are  difficult  to  recognize.  In  a  patient 
with  increased  pulse  tension  (particularly  if  the  vessel  wall  is  sclerotic),  with 
the  apex  beat  of  the  heart  dislocated  to  the  left,  the  second  aortic  sound  ring- 
ing and  accentuated,  the  urine  abundant  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  with  a 
trace  of  albumin  and  an  occasional  hyaline  or  granular  cast,  the  dignosis  of 
interstitial  nephritis  may  be  safely  made.  Of  all  the  indications,  that  offered  by 
the  pulse  is  the  most  important.  Persistent  high  tension  with  thickening  of 
the  arterial  wall  in  a  man  under  fifty  means  that  serious  mischief  has  already 
taken  place,  that  cardio-vascular  changes  are  certainly,  and  renal  most  probably, 
present.  In  the  arterio-sclerotie  cases  the  history  is  of  the  "strenuous  life" — 
work,  alcohol,  tobacco,  Venus — and  not  of  an  infection  or  of  lead  or  gout 
The  urine  is  not  of  persistently  low  specific  gravity,  there  may  be  little  or 
no  albumin  except  in  intercurrent  attacks ;  the  symptoms  are  cardiac  rather 
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than  renal  or  cerebral;  the  ocular  changeB  are  haemorrhagic,  not  the  tme 
albumiiinric  retioitiB.  Primary  hypertension  should  be  dietinguished  and  in 
this  the  functional  tests  are  of  value. 

Tn^nosii. — Chronic  nephritis  ie  an  incurable  affection,  and  the  anatomical 
conditions  on  which  it  depends  are  quite  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  medi- 
cines ae  v/riukled  skin  or  gray  hair.  However,  it  is  compatible  with  the  en- 
joyment of  life  for  many  years,  and  it  is  now  recognized  that  increased  ten- 
'  sion,  thickening  of  the  arterial  walls,  and  polyuria  with  a  small  quantity  o' 
albumin,  neither  doom  a  man  to  death  within  a  short  time  nor  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  pursuits  of  an  active  life  so  long  as  proper  care  be  taken. 
Patients  with  high  tension  and  a  little  albumin  in  the  urine  with  hyaline 
casts  may  live  for  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  years.  Serious  indications  are 
the  occurrence  of  uremic  symptoms,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  the  onset  of  serous 
effusions,  the  onset  of  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing,  marked  acidosis,  persistent 
vomiting,  and  diarrhtea.  The  functional  tests  and  blood  analysis  give  valu- 
able information  and  are  material  aids  in  prognosis. 

Treatment. — Patients  without  local  indications  or  in  whom  the  condi- 
tion has  been  accidentally  discovered  should  so  regulate  their  lives  as  to 
throw  the  least  possible  strain  upon  heart,  arteries,  and  kidneys.  A  quiet  life 
without  mental  worry,  with  gentle  but  not  excessive  exercise,  and  residence  in 
an  equable  climate,  should  be  recommended.  In  addition  they  should  be 
told  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  the  skin  active  by  a  daily  tepid  bath  with  fric- 
tion, and  the  urinary  secretion  free  by  drinking  daily  a  definite  amount  of 
either  distilled  water  or  some  pleasant  mineral  water.  Alcohol  should  be 
strictly  prohibited.    Tea  and  coffee  are  allowable. 

The  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  the  patient  should  be  warned 
not  to  eat  excessively,  and  not  to  take  meat  more  than  once  a  day.  Care  in 
food  and  drink  is  probably  the  moat  important  element  in  the  treatment  of 
early  cases.  A  patient  in  good  circumstances  may  be  urged  to  go  away  during 
the  winter  months,  or,  if  necessaiy,  to  move  altogether  to  a  warm  equable  cli- 
mate, like  that  of  Southern  California.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  in 
these  cases  of  removal  from  the  changeable,  irregular  weather  which  prevails 
in  the  temperate  regions  from  November  until  April. 

At  this  period  medicines  are  not  required  unless  for  certain  special  symp- 
toms. Patients  derive  much  benefit  from  an  annual  visit  to  certain  mineral 
gprings,  such  as  Poland,  Bedford,  Saratoga,  in  America,  and  Vichy  and  others 
in  Europe.  Mineral  waters  have  no  curative  influence  upon  chronic  nephritis; 
they  simply  help  the  interstitial  circulation  and  keep  the  drains  flushed.  In 
this  early  stage,  when  the  patient's  condition  is  good,  the  tension  not  high, 
and  the  quantity  of  albumin  small,  medicines  are  not  indicated,  since  no 
remedies  are  known  to  have  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Sooner  or  later  symptoms  arise  which  demand  treatment.  Of  these 
the  following  are  the  most  important : 

(a)  Bypertension. — It  is  to  he  remembered  that  a  certain  increase  of  ten- 
sion is  not  only  necessary  but  unavoidable  in  chronic  nephritis,  and  probably 
the  most  serious  danger  is  too  great  lowering  of  the  tension.  The  happy 
mediom  must  be  sought  between  such  heightened  tension  as  throws  a  serious 
strain  upon  the  heart  and  risks  rupture  of  the  vessels  and  the  low  tension 
which,  under  these  circumstances,  is  specially  liable  to  be  associated  with 
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serous  effnsioiiB.  In  cages  vith  persistent  high  tension  the  diet  should  be 
tight,  an  occasional  saline  purge  should  be  given,  and  sweating  promoted  hj 
means  of  hot  air  or  the  hot  bath.  A  few  days  in  bed  on  milk  diet  is  some- 
times useful.    An  occasional  Teneeection  helps  some  patients. 

(b)  More  or  less  aruemia  is  present  in  advanced  cases,  and  is  best  met  by 
the  use  of  iron. 

(c)  Sftfocardial  insufficiency. — The  patient  should  be  allowed  to  assume 
the  most  comfortable  position  but  rest  should  be  as  complete  as  possible.  The 
diet  should  be  greatly  restricted  and  it  is  often  wise  to  give  no  food  for  a  day. 
Then  milk  (750  to  1000  c.  c,  a  day)  may  be  allowed.  Later  it  is  well  to  give 
food  in  small  amounts  with  frequent  feedings.  The  total  intake  of  fluids 
must  depend  somewhat  on  the  presence  of  cedema.  With  this  the  amount  of 
fluid  should  not  be  over  1500  c.  c.  and  salt  withheld  as  far  as  possible.  Free 
purgation  is  Indicated,  for  which  calomel  or  elaterin  (gr.  1/20,  0,003  gni.) 
and  salines  may  be  used.  With  marked  dilatation  of  the  heart,  venesection  is 
advisable  unless  the  patient  is  aneemic.  Digitalis  is  indtcat«d  and  a  high 
blood  pressure  is  not  a  contraindication  to  its  use.  Full  doses  should  be  em- 
ployed and  with  a  good  preparation  it  matters  little  in  which  form  it  is  given. 
In  severe  cases  it  is  well  to  give  it  intramuscularly  or  administer  one  dose  of 
strophanthin  and  follow  this  with  digitalis.  Of  other  preparations,  theo- 
bromine ,{gr.  T,  0.3  gm,),  diuretin  (gr.  xv,  1  gm.),  and  theocin  (gr.  iii,  0.2 
gm.)  may  be  tried.    None  has  an  effect  equal  to  digitalis. 

(d)  Vaso-dilaiora. — The  giving  of  these  is  not  indicated  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  pressure  but  they  are  often  of  service  in  relieving  symptoms,  especially 
headache,  dizziness  and  dyspncea.  Nitroglycerine  may  be  given  beginning 
with  gr.  1/100  (0.00065  gm.)  and  increasing  till  an  effect  is  produced.  So- 
dium nitrite  is  often  more  useful  in  doses  of  gr.  i^*"-  (003-0.12  gm.).  Ery- 
tbrol  tetranitrate  has  a  more  prolonged  effect.  The  dose  of  the  vasodilator 
ehonid  be  that  which  produces  an  effect. 

(e)  JJrcemic  Symptoms. — Even  before  marked  manifestations  are  present 
there  may  be  extreme  restlessness,  mental  wandering,  a  heavy,  foul  breath, 
and  a  coated  tongue.  Headache  is  not  often  complained  of,  though  intense 
frontal  headache  may  be  an  early  symptom  of  ursemia.  In  this  condition,  too, 
the  patient  may  complain  of  palpitation,  feelings  of  numbness,  and  sometimes 
nochimal  cramps.  For  these  symptoms  the  saline  purgatives  should  be  or- 
dered, and  hot  baths,  so  as  to  induce  copious  sweating.  Water  should  be  given 
freely,  by  mouth,  by  the  drop  method  by  the  bowel,  and  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion if  necessary.  Grandin  states  that  irrigation  of  the  bowel  with  hot  water 
is  most  useful.  If  signs  of  acidosis  are  present,  sodium  bicarbonate  (3  i,  4 
gm.,  a  day)  should  be  given.  For  the  uriemic  convulsions,  if  severe,  inhala- 
tions of  chloroform  may  be  used.  If  the  patient  is  robust  and  full-blooded, 
from  12  to  20  ounces  of  blood  should  be  removed.  Lumbar  puncture  is  often 
useful  and  can  be  done  without  hesitation.  The  patient  should  be  freely 
sweated,  and  if  the  convulsions  tend  to  recur  chloral  may  be  given,  either  by 
the  mouth  or  per  rectum,  or,  better  still,  morphia.  Unemic  coma  must  be 
treated  by  active  purgation,  and  sweating  should  be  promoted  by  the  use  of 
pilocarpine  or  the  hot  bath.  For  the  restlessness  and  delirium  morphia  is  in- 
dispensable. Since  its  recommendation  in  unemic  states  by  Stephen  Mac- 
KeDzie,  this  remedy  has  been  used  extensively  and  is  of  great  value  in  these 
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cases.    It  is  of  special  value  in  the  dyspntea  and  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  of 
advanced  arterio-sclerosis  with  chronic  ursmia. 

Sdroical  Teeatuent. — Edebohls  introduced  the  operation  of  decapeu- 
latioD  of  the  kidneys  in  order  to  establish  new  vascular  connections,  and  so 
influence  the  nutrition  of  the  organs.  There  is  probably  a  small  group  of 
suitable  cases — the  subacute  and  chronic  forme  which  follow  acute  infections 
— in  which  the  outlook  is  hopeless  from  medical  treatment. 


Vm.    AHTLOm  DISEASE 

Amyloid  (lardaceous  or  waxy)  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  is  simply  an 
event  in  the  process  of  chronic  nephritis,  most  commonly  in  the  chronic  paren- 
chymatous nephritis  following  fevers,  or  of  cachectic  states.  It  has  no  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  nephritis.  The  affection  of  the  kid- 
neys is  generally  a  part  of  a  widespread  amyloid  degeneration  occurring  in  pro- 
longed suppuration,  as  in  disease  of  the  bone,  in  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and 
occasionally  leukiemia,  lead  poisoning,  and  gout.  It  varies  curiously  in  fre- 
quency in  different  localities. 

The  amyloid  kidney  is  large  and  pale,  the  surface  smooth,  and  the  venee 
stellatEE  well  marked.  On  section  the  cortex  is  large  and  may  show  a  peculiar 
glistening,  in&ltrated  appearance,  and  the  glomeruli  are  very  distinct.  The 
pyramids,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  cortex,  are  of  a  deep  red  color,  A  sec- 
tion soaked  in  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  ehowa  spots  of  a  walnut  or  mahogany 
brown  color.  The  MalpigbJan  tufts  and  the  straight  vessels  may  be  most 
affected.  In  lardaceons  4is^^  the  kidneys  are  not  always  enlarged  but  may 
be  normal  in  size  or  small,  pale,  and  granular.  The  amyloid  change  is  first 
seen  in  the  Malpighian  tufts,  and  then  involves  the  afferent  and  efferent  ves- 
sels and  the  straight  vessels.  It  may  be  confined  entirely  to  them.  In  later 
stages  the  tubules  are  affected,  chiefly  the  membrane,  rarely,  if  ever,  the  cells 
themselves. 

SymptODU. — The  renal  features  alone  may  not  indicate  the  presence  of 
this  degeneration.  Usually  the  associated  condition  gives  a  hint  of  the  nature 
of  the  process.  The  urine,  as  a  rule,  shows  important  changes;  the  quantity 
is  increased,  and  it  is  pale,  clear,  and  of  low  specific  gravity.  The  albumin  is 
usually  abundant,  but  it  may  be  scanty,  and  in  rare  instances  absent.  Pos- 
sibly the  variations  in  the  situation  of  the  amyloid  changes  may  account  for 
this,  since  albumin  is  less  likely  to  be  present  when  the  change  is  confined  to 
the  vasa  recta.  In  addition  to  ordinary  albumin  globulin  may  be  present. 
The  tube  eaets  are  variable,  usually  hyaline,  often  fatty  or  finely  granular. 
Occasionally  the  amyloid  reaction  can  be  detected  in  the  hyaline  casts.  Dropsy 
is  present  in  many  instances,  particularly  when  there  is  much  anaemia  or 
profound  cachexia.  It  is  not  an  invariable  symptom,  and  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  does  not  develop.    Diarrhcea  is  a  common  accompaniment. 

Increased  arterial  tension  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  not  usually  pres- 
ent, except  in  those  cases  in  which  amyloid  degeneration  occurs  in  the  secon- 
dary contracted  kidney ;  under  which  circumstances  there  may  be  urcemia  and 
retinal  changes,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  not  met  with  in  other  forms. 

Oia^osii. — By  the  condition  of  the  urine  alone  it  is  not  possible  to  rec- 
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ognize  amyloid  changes  in  the  kidney.  Usually,  however,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, since  the  disease  comes  on  in  association  with  syphilis,  prolonged  sup- 
puration, dieease  of  the  bone,  or  tuberculosis,  and  there  is  evidence  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  liver  and  spleen.  A  suspicious  circumstance  is  the  existence  of 
polyuria  with  a  large  amount  of  albumin  in  the  urine  and  few  casts,  or 
when,  in  these  constitutional  affections,  a  large  quantity  of  clear,  pale  urine 
is  passed,  even  without  the  presence  of  albumin. 

The  prognosis  depends  rather  on  the  condition  with  which  the  nephritis  is 
associated.    As  a  rule  it  is  grave. 


IX.    PYELITIS 

(Consecutive  T^ephrilis;  Pyelonephritis;  Pyonephrosis)  ' 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  conditions 
which  result  from  it. 

Etii>l(^7. — Pyelitis  in  almost  all  cases  is  induced  by  bacterial  invasion 
and  multiplication,  rarely  by  the  irritation  of  various  substances  such  as  tur- 
pentine. Normally  the  kidney  can  eliminate  without  harm  to  itself,  appar- 
ently, various  bacteria  carried  to  it  by  the  blood-current  from  some  focus  of 
infection;  and  it  probably  becomes  infected  only  when  iU  resistance  is  low- 
ered, as  a  result  of  some  general  cause,  as  ancemia,  malnutrition,  or  intercur- 
rent diseaae;  or  of  some  local  cause,  as  nephritis,  displacement,  congestion  due 
to  pressure  of  neoplasms  upon  the  ureter,  twisted  ureter  (Dietl's  crisis),  or  of 
operation,  or  when  the  number  or  virulence  of  the  micro-organisms  is  in- 
creased. These  same  factors  probably  play  an  important  role  also  in  the  other 
common  causes  of  pyelitis,  ascending  infection  from  an  infected  bladder 
(cystitis),  and  tuberculous  infection.  Other  causes  described  are  various 
fevers,  cancer,  hydatids,  the  ova  of  certain  parasites,  cold,  and  overexertion. 
Calculus  seems  not  to  be  a  common  cause.  It  is  a  not  uncommon  complication 
of  pregnancy  (French). 

Xorbid  Anatomy. — In  the  early  stages  of  pyelitis  the  mucous  membrane 
is  turbid,  somewhat  swollen,  and  may  show  ecchymoses  or  a  grayish  pseudo- 
membrane.  The  urine  in  the  pelvis  is  cloudy,  and,  on  examination,  numbers 
of  epithelial  cells  are  seen. 

In  the  calculous  pyelitis  there  may  be  only  slight  turbidity  of  tiie  mem- 
brane, which  has  been  called  by  some  catarrhal  pyelitis.  More  commonly  the 
mucosa  is  roughened,  grayish  in  color,  and  thick.  Under  these  circumstances 
there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  dilatation  of  the  calyces  and  flattening  of 
the  papillffi.  Following  this  condition  there  may  be  (a)  extension  of  the  sup- 
purative process  to  the  kidney  itself,  forming  a  pyelonephritis;  (6)  a  gradual 
dilatation  of  the  calyces  with  atrophy  of  the  kidney  substance,  and  finally  the 
production  of  the  condition  of  pyonephrosis,  in  which  the  entire  organ  is 
represented  by  a  sac  of  pus  with  or  without  a  thin  shell  of  renal  tissue,  (c) 
After  the  kidney  structure  has  been  destroyed  by  suppuration,  if  the  obstruc- 
tion at  the  orifice  of  the  pelvis  persists,  the  fluid  portions  may  be  absorbed 
and  the  pus  become  inspissated,  so  that  the  organ  is  represented  by  a  series 
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of  sacculi  contsining  grayish,  putty  like  masses,  which  may  become  impreg- 
nated with  lime  salts. 

Tuberculous  pyelitis  usually  etarts  upon  the  apices  of  the  pyramids,  and 
may  at  first  be  limited  in  extent.  Ultimately  the  conditibn  produced  may  be 
Birailar  to  that  of  calculous  pyelitis.  Pyonephrosis  is  quite  as  frequent  a  se- 
quence, while  the  trauBformation  of  the  pus  into  a  putty-like  material  im- 
pregnated with  salts,  forming  the  so-called  scrofulous  kidney,  is  even  com- 
moner. 

The  pyelitis  consecutive  to  cystitis  is  generally  bilateral,  and  the  kidneys 
are  sometimes  involved,  forming  the  so-called  surgical  kidneijs — acute  sup- 
purative nephritis.  There  are  lines  of  suppuration  extending  along  the  pyra- 
mids, OF  small  abscesses  in  the  cortex,  often  just  beneath  the  capsule;  or  there 
may  be  wedge  shaped  sbscesseG.  The  pus  organisms  either  pass  up  the  tu- 
bules or,  as  Steven  has  shown,  through  the  lymphatics. 

Symptoms. — The  forms  associated  with  the  fevers  rarely  cause  any  symp- 
toms, even  when  the  process  is  extensive.  In  mild  grades  there  is  pain  in  the 
back  or  there  may  be  tenderness  on  deep  pressure  over  the  kidney.  The  urine, 
turbid  and  containing  pus  cells,  some  mucus,  and  occasional  red  blood-cells, 
is  acid  or  alkaline,  depending  on  the  infecting  microbe;  usually  the  albumi- 
nuria is  of  higher  grade  comparatively  than  the  pyuria. 

Before  the  condition  of  pyuria  is  established  there  may  be  attacks  of  pain 
on  the  affected  side  {not  reaching  the  severe  agony  of  renal  colic),  rigors, 
high  fever,  and  sweats.  Under  these  circumstances  the  urine,  which  may 
have  been  clear,  becomes  turbid  or  smoky  from  the  presence  of  blood,  and  may 
contain  large  numbers  of  mucous  cells  and  transitional  epithelium. 

The  statement  is  not  infrequently  made  that  the  epithelium  in  the  urine 
in  pyelitis  is  distinctive  and  characteristic.  This  is  erroneous,  as  may  he  read- 
ily demonstrated  by  comparing  scrapings  of  the  mucosa  of  the  renal  pelvis  and 
of  the  bladder.  In  both  the  epithelium  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  transi- 
tional variety,  and  in  both  regions  the  same  conical,  fusiform,  and  irregular 
cells  with  long  tails  are  found,  and  yet  in  pyelitis  more  of  these  tailed  cells 
occur,  for  in  cystitis  one  must  often  search  long  for  them. 

When  the  pyelitis,  whether  calculous  or  tuberculous,  has  become  chronic 
and  discharges,  the  symptoms  are : 

(a)  Pyuria. — The  pus  is  in  variable  amount,  and  may  be  intermittent. 
Thus,  as  is  often  the  case  when  only  one  kidney  is  involved,  the  ureter  may  bo 
temporarily  blocked,  and  normal  urine  is  passed  for  a  time;  then  there  is  a 
sudden  outflow  of  the  pent  up  pus  and  the  urine  becomes  purulent.  Coinci- 
dent with  this  retention,  a  tumor  mass  may  be  felt  on  the  side  affected.  The 
pus  has  the  ordinary  characters,  but  the  transitional  epithelium  is  not  so 
abundant  at  this  stage  and  comes  from  the  bladder  or  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
healthy  side.  Occasionally,  in  rapidly  advancing  pyelonephritis,  portions  of 
the  kidney  tissue,  particularly  of  the  apices  of  the  pyramids,  may  slough  away 
and  appear  in  the  urine;  or  solid  cheesy  moulds  of  the  calyces  are  passed. 
Casts  from  the  kidney  tubules  are  sometimes  present.  The  reaction  of  the 
urine  depends  upon  the  infecting  microbe,  whether  the  condition  is  unilateral 
or  bilateral,  and  whether  the  bladder  is  also  infected,  when  vesical  irritability 
and  frequent  micturition  may  be  present.  Polyuria  is  usually  present  in  the 
chronic  cases. 
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(b)  Intermittent  fever  associated  with  rigors  is  usually  present  in  cases 
of  EuppiiTetive  pyelitis.  The  chills  may  recur  at  regular  intervals,  aud  the 
cases  are  often  mistaken  for  malaria.  Owen-Bees  called  attention  to  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  these  rigors,  which  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  both 
calculous  and  tuberculous  pyelitis.  Ultimately  the  fever  assumes  a  hectic 
type  and  the  rigors  may  cease. 

(c)  The  general  condition  .of  the  patient  often  indicates  prolonged  sup- 
puration. There  is  more  or  less  wasting  with  anaemia  and  a  progressive  faU- 
ure  of  health.  Secondary  abscesses  may  develop  and  the  clinical  picture  be- 
comes that  of  pyemia.  In  some  instances,  particularly  of  tuberculous  pyelitis, 
the  clinical  course  may  resemble  that  of  typhoid  fever.  There  are  instances 
of  pyuria  recurring,  at  intervals,  for  many  years  without  impairment  of  the 
bodily  vigor.    Some  of  the  chronic  cases  have  practically  no  discomfort. 

(d)  Physical  examination  usually  reveals  tenderness  or  a  definite  swelling 
on  the  affected  side,  which  may  vary  much  in  size  and  attain  large  dimensions 
if  the  kidney  becomes  enormously  distended,  as  in  pyonephrosis. 

(e)  Occasionally  nervous  symptoms,  which  may  he  associated  with  dysp- 
noea, supervene,  or  the  termination  may  be  in  a  curious  toxsemia  or  by  coma, 
not  unlike  that  of  diabetes.  These  have  been  attributed  to  the  absorption  of 
the  decomposing  materials  in  the  urine,  whence  the  so-called  ammonismia.  A 
form  of  paraplegia  has  been  described  in  connection  with  some  cases  of  abscess 
of  the  kidney,  but  whether  due  to  a  myelitis  or  to  a  peripheral  neuritis  has 
not  been  determined. 

In  suppurative  nephritis  following  cystitis,  the  patient  complains  of  pain 
in  the  hack,  the  fever  becomes  high,  irregular,  and  associated  with  chills,  and 
in  acute  cases  a  typhoid  state  may  precede  the  fatal  event. 

Diagnoria. — Between  the  tuberculous  and  the  calculous  forms  of  pyelitis 
it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish,  except  by  the  detection  of 
tubercle  bacilli  in  the  pus.  The  examination  for  bacilli  should  be  made  sys- 
tematically, and  in  suspicious  cases  intraperitoneal  injections  of  guinea-pigs 
should  also  be  made.  From  perinephric  abscess  pyonephrosis  is  distinguished 
by  the  more  definite  character  of  the  tumor,  the  absence  of  ccdematous  swell- 
ing in  the  lumbar  region,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  history.  The  urine, 
too,  in  perinephric  abscess  may  be  free  from  pus.  There  are  cases,  however, 
in  which  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagnosis. 

Suppurative  pyelitis  and  cystitis  are  apt  to  be  confounded.  The  two  con- 
ditions may  coexist  and  prove  puzzling,  but  the  history,  the  higher  relative 
grade  of  albuminuria  in  pyelitis,  the  polyuria,  the  mode  of  development,  tlie 
local  signs  in  one  lumbar  region,  and  the  absence  of  pain  in  the  bladder  should 
be  sufficient  to  differentiate  the  affections.  By  ttie  cystoscope,  it  may  be  defi- 
nitely determined  whether  the  pus  conies  from  the  kidneys  or  from  the 
bladder. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  pyelitis  from  pyelonephritis,  the  functional  test  is  im- 
portant; this  is  normal  in  pyelitis  and  reduced  in  pyelonephritis. 

Much  may  be  done  with  X-ray  examinations  to  determine  the  condition 
of  the  pelves  of  the  kidneys.  When  an  opaque  solution  is  injected  by  the 
ureteral  catheter  a  shadow  is  cast  giving  a  very  accurate  outline  of  the  pelvis 
ot  the  organ. 

Frognooi. — Cases  coming  on  during  the  fevers  usually  recover.    In  the 
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chronic  cases  the  appearance  of  toxienija  is  of  grave  omen.  Tuberculous  pye- 
litis may  terminate  favorably  by  inspiBsation  of  the  pus  and  conversion  into 
a  putt^-like  substance  with  deposition  of  lime  salts.  With  pyonephrosis  the 
dangers  are  increased.  Perforation  may  occur  into  the  peritoneum,  the  pa- 
tient may  be  worn  out  by  the  hectic  fever,  or  amyloid  disease  may  develop. 

Treatment. — Fluids  should  be  taken  freely,  particularly  the  alkaline  min- 
eral waters,  to  which  potassium  citrate  may  be  added. 

The  treatment  of  the  calculous  form  will  be  considered  later.  Practicatly 
there  are  no  remedies  which  have  much  influence  upon  the  pyuria.  Some  of 
the  urinary  antiseptics  seem  to  be  of  value,  especially  in  the  acute  cases. 
Hezamine  should  be  given  in  full  doses  (gr.  xv,  1  gm.,  three  or  four  times  a 
day) ;  watch  should  be  kept  for  signs  of  irritation  and  the  dose  reduced  if  they 
appear.  lavage  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  has  been  much  employed.  Vac- 
cine therapy  is  sometimes  of  value.  Tonics  should  be  given,  a  nourishing 
diet,  and  milk  and  butter-milk  may  be  taken  freely.  When  the  tumor  has 
formed  or  even  before  it  is  perceptible,  if  the  symptoms  are  serious  and  severe, 
the  kidney  should  be  explored,  and,  if  necessary,  nepbrotoroy  or  nephrectomy 
should  be  performed. 

X,    HTDBONEPHBOSIS 

Defloition. — Dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calyx  of  the  kidney  with  atrophy 
of  its  substance,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  non-purulent  fluids,  the  re- 
sult of  obstruction. 

Ztiology. — The  copdition  may  be  congenital,  owing  to  some  abnormality 
in  the  ureter  or  urethra.  The  tumor  produced  may  be  large  enough  to  retard 
labor.  Sometimes  it  is  associatod  with  other  malformations.  There  is  a  con- 
dition of  moderate  dilatation,  apparently  congenital,  which  is  not  connectod 
with  any  obstruction  in  the  ducts.  In  some  instonces  there  has  been  contrac- 
tion or  twisting  of  the  ureter,  or  it  is  inserted  into  the  kidney  at  an  acute 
angle  or  at  a  high  level.  In  adult  life  the  condition  may  be  due  to  lodgment  of 
a  calculus,  or  to  a  cicatricial  stricture  following  ulcer. 

New  growths,  such  as  tubercle  or  cancer,  may  induce  hydronephrosis;  more 
commonly  by  pressure  upon  the  ureter  from  without,  particularly  tumors  of 
the  ovaries  and  uterus.  Occasionally  cicatricial  bands  compress  the  ureter. 
Obstruction  within  the  bladder  may  result  from  cancer,  hypertrophy  of  the 
prostate,  and  in  the  urethra  from  stricture.  It  is  stated  that  slight  grades  of 
hydronephrosis  have  been  found  in  patients  with  excessive  polyuria. 

In  whatever  way  produced,  when  the  ureter  is  blocked  the  secretion  accu- 
mulates in  the  pelvis  and  infundibula.  Sometimes  acute  inflammation  fol- 
lows, but  more  commonly  the  slow,  gradual  pressure  causes  atrophy  of  the 
papillee  with  gradual  distention  and  wasting  of  the  organ.  In  acquired  cases 
from  pressure,  even  when  dilatation  is  extreme,  there  may  usually  be  seen  a 
thin  layer  of  renal  structure.  In  the  most  extreme  stages  the  kidney  is  repre- 
sented by  a  large  cyst,  which  may  perhaps  show  on  ite  inner  surface  imperfect 
septa.  The  fluid  is  thin  and  yellowish  in  color,  and  conteins  traces  of  urinary 
salts,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  sometimes  albumin.  The  secretion  may  be  turbid 
from  admixture  with  small  quantities  of  pus. 

Total  occlusion  does  not  always  lead  to  a  hydronephrosis,  but  may  be  fol- 
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lowed  by  atrophy  of  the  kidney.  It  appears  that  when  the  obatniction  is  in- 
termitteiit  or  not  complete  the  greateet  dilatation  is  apt  to  follow.  The  eac 
may  be  enormous,  and  cause  a  large  abdominal  tumor.  The  condition  baa  even 
been  mistaken  for  ascites.  Enlargement  of  the  other  kidney  may  compensate 
for  the  defect.    Hypertrophy  of  the  left  aide  of  the  heart  usually  follows. 

Symptoms. — When  small,  it  may  not  be  noticed.  The  congenital  caaea 
when  bilateral  usually  prove  fatal  within  a  few  days ;  when  unilateral,  the  tu- 
mor may  not  be  noticed  for  some  time.  It  increases  progressively  and  has  all 
the  characters  of  a  tumor  in  the  renal  region.  In  adult  life  many  of  the 
cases,  due  to  pressure  by  tumors,  as  in  cancer  of  the  uterus  and  enlargement 
of  the  prostate,  etc.,  give  rise  to  no  symptoms. 

In  intermittent  hydronephrosis  the  tumor  suddenly  disappears  with  the 
discharge  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  fluid;  the  sac  gradually  refills,  and  the 
process  may  be  repeated  for  years.  In  these  cases  the  obstruction  is  unilateral ; 
a  cicatricial  stricture  exists,  or  a  valve  is  present  in  the  ureter,  or  the  ureter 
enters  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis.  Many  of  the  cases  are  in  women  and  as- 
sociated with  movable  kidney. 

The  examination  of  the  abdomen  shows,  in  unilateral  hydronephrosis,  a 
tumor  occupying  the  lenal  region.  When  of  moderate  size  it  is  readily  recog- 
nized, but  when  large  it  may  be  confounded  with  ovarian  or  other  tumors. 
In  young  children  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sarcoma  of  the  kidney  or  of  the 
retroperitoneal  glands,  the  common  cause  of  abdominal  tumor  in  early  life. 
The  large  hydronephrotic  sac  is  frequently  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumor.  The 
latter  is,  as  a  rule,  more  mobile,  and  rarely  fills  the  deeper  portion  of  the 
lumbar  region  so  thoroughly.  The  ascending  colon  can  often  be  detected  pass- 
ing over  the  renal  tumor,  and  examination  per  vaginam,  particularly  under 
ether,  will  give  important  indications  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ovaries.  The 
fluid  of  the  renal  cyst  is  clear,  or  turbid  from  the  presence  of  cell  elements, 
rarely  colloid  in  character;  the  specific  gravity  is  low;  albumin  and  traces  of 
urea  and  uric  acid  are  usually  present;  and  the  epithelial  elements  in  it  may 
be  similar  to  those  found  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  old  sacs,  however,  the 
fluid  may  not  be  characteristic,  since  the  urinary  salts  disappear,  but  in  one 
case  of  several  years'  duration  oxalates  of  lime  and  urea  were  found. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  is  offered  by  the  condition  of  hydrone- 
phrosis in  a  movable  kidney.  Here,  the  history  of  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  tumor  with  the  passage  of  a  large  quanti^  of  clear  fluid  is  a  point  of  great 
importance  in  the  diagnosis.  In  those  rare  instances  of  an  enormous  sac  flU- 
ing  the  entire  abdomen,  and  sometimes  mistaken  for  ascites,  the  character  of 
the  fluid  might  be  the  only  point  of  difference.  The  tumor  of  pyonephrosis 
may  be  practically  the  same  in  physical  characteristics.  Fever  is  usually  pres- 
ent, and  pus  is  often  found  in  the  urine.  In  these  cases,  when  in  doubt,  an 
exploratory  operation  should  be  done. 

The  outlook  depends  much  upon  the  cause.  When  single,  the  condition 
may  never  produce  serious  trouble,  and  the  intermittent  cases  may  persist 
for  years,  and  finally  disappear.  Occasionally  the  cyst  ruptures  into  the  peri- 
toneum, more  rarely  through  ihe  diaphragm  into  the  lung.  The  sac  may 
discharge  spontaneously  through  the  ureter  and  the  fiuid  never  reaccumulate. 
In  bilateral  hydronephrosis  there  is  danger  of  unemia  and  blocking  of  the 
ureter  on  the  sound  side  by  calculus  has  been  followed  by  unemia.     And, 
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lastly,  the  sac  may  suppurate,  and  the  condition  change  to  one  of  pyonephrosis. 
Treatment. — Cases  of  intermittent  hydronephrosis  which  do  not  causa 
serioQS  symptoms  should  be  let  alone.  It  is  stated  that,  in  sacs  of  moderate 
size,  the  obstruction  has  been  overcome  by  massage,  but,  if  practised,  it  should 
be  done  with  great  care.  When  the  sac  reaches  a  large  size  aspiration  may  be 
performed  and  repeated  if  necessary.  Puncture  should  be  made  in  the  flank, 
midway  between  the  ilium  and  the  last  rib.  If  the  fluid  reaccumulates  and 
the  sac  becomes  large,  it  may  be  incised  and  drained,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  the 
kidney  may  be  removed.  In  women  a  carefully  adapted  pad  and  bandage  will 
sometimes  prevent  the  recurrence  of  an  intermittent  hydronephrosis. 


XI.    mPHSOLITHIASIS 

{Renal  Calculus) 

Definitioii. — The  formation  in  the  kidney  or  in  its  pelvis  of  cnncreticns, 
by  the  deposition  of  certain  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine. 

Etiology  and  Fatholi^fy. — In  the  kidney  substance  itself  the  separation 
of  the  urinary  salts  produces  a  condition  to  which,  unfortunately,  the  term 
infarct  has  been  applied.  Three  varieties  may  be  recognized:  (1)  The  uric 
acid  infarct,  usually  met  with  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  in  new  bom  chil- 
dren and  during  the  first  weeks  of  life.  The  priapism  and  attacks  of  crying 
in  the  new-bom  have  been  attributed  to  the  passage  of  these  infarcts;  (2) 
the  sodium  urate  infarct,  sometimes  associated  with  ammonium  urate,  which 
fom^  whitish  lines  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  and  is  met  with  chiefly, 
but  not  always,  in  gouty  persons;  and  (3)  the  lime  infarcts,  forming  very 
opaque  white  lines  in  the  pyramids,  usually  in  old  people. 

In  the  pelvis  and  calyces  concretions  of  the  following  forms  occur:  (a) 
Small  gritty  particles,  renal  sand,  ranging  in  size  from  the  individual  grainu 
of  the  uric  acid  sediment  to  bodies  1  or  2  mm.  in  diameter.  These  may  be 
passed  in  the  urine  for  long  periods  without  producing  any  symptoms,  since 
they  are  too  fine  to  be  arrested  in  their  downward  passage. 

(6)  Larger  concretions,  ranging  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  bean,  and 
either  solitary  or  multiple  in  the  calyces  and  pelvis.  It  is  the  smaller  of 
these  calculi  which,  in  their  passage,  produce  the  attacks  of  renal  colic.  They 
may  be  rounded  and  smooth,  or  present  numerous  irregular  projections. 

(c)  The  dendritic  form  of  calculus.  The  orifice  of  the  ureter  may  be 
blocked  by  a  Y-shaped  stone.  The  pelvis  itself  may  be  occupied  by  the  con- 
cretion, which  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct  mould.  These  are  the  remark- 
able corui  caiculi,  which  form  in  the  pelvis  complete  moulds  of  infundibula 
and  calyces,  the  latter  even  presenting  cup-like  depressions  corresponding  to 
the  apices  of  the  papillse.  Some  of  these  casts  in  etone  of  the  renal  pelvis  are 
as  beautifully  moulded  as  Hyrtl's  corrosion  preparations. 

Chemically  the  varieties  of  calculi  are:  (1)  Uric  acid  and  urates,  form- 
ing the  renal  sand,  the  small  solitary,  or  the  large  dendritic  stones.  They 
are  very  hard,  the  surface  is  smootii,  and  the  color  reddish.  The  larger 
stones  are  usually  stratified  and  very  dense.     Usually  the  uric  acid  and  the 
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urates  are  mixed,  but  in  children  stocee  composed  of  urates  aXorn,  may  occur. 
Uric  aci\l  calculi  are  rare. 

(2)  Oxalate  of  lime,  which  forms  mulberry-shaped  calculi,  studded  vitb 
points  and  spineg.  They  are  often  very  dark  in  color,  intensely  hard,  and 
are  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  lime  and  uric  acid.  These  comprise  th*  gre«t 
majority  of  renal  calculi. 

(3)  Phosphatic  calculi  are  composed  of  the  calcium  phosphate  and  the 
ammonio-magneaium  phosphate,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of 
calcium  carbonate.  The  phosphatic  salts  are  often  deposited  about  the  uric 
acid  or  calcium  oxalate  stones. 

(4)  Bare  forms  of  calculi  are  made  up  of  cystine,  xanthine,  carbonate  of 
lime,  indigo,  and  urostealith. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  calculi  has  been  much  discussed.  They  may 
be  produced  by  an  excess  of  a  sparingly  soluble  abnormal  ingredient,  such  as 
cystine  or  xanthine.  Ord  suggests  that  albumin,  mucus,  blood,  and  epithelial 
threads  may  be  the  starting  point  of  stone.  The  demonstration  of  organisms 
in  the  centre  of  renal  calculi  renders  it  probable  that  in  many  cases  the  nucleus 
of  the  stone  is  an  agglutinated  mass  of  bacteria. 

Benal  calculi  are  most  common  in  the  early  and  later  periods  of  life. 
They  are  moderately  frequent  in  the  United  States,  but  there  do  not  appear 
to  be  special  districts,  corresponding  to  the  "stone  counties"  in  England. 
Men  are  more  often  affected  than  women.  Sedentary  occupations  seem  to 
predispose  to  stone. 

The  effects  are  varied.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  a  dozen  or 
more  stones  of  various  sizes  in  the  calyces  without  any  destruction  of  the 
mucous  membrane  or  dilatation  of  the  pelvis.  A  turbid  urine  fills  the  pelvis, 
in  which  there  are  numerous  cells  from  the  epithelial  lining.  There  are  cases 
of  this  sort  in  which,  apparently,  the  stones  may  go  on  forming  and  are  passed 
for  years  without  seriously  impairing  the  health  and  without  inconvenience, 
except  the  attacks  of  renal  colic.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the  cases  of  coral 
like  calculi,  which  may  occupy  the  entire  pelvis  and  calyces  without  causing 
pyelitis,  but  which  gradually  lead  to  more  or  less  induration  of  the  kidney. 
The  most  serious  effects  are  when  the  stone  excites  a  suppurative  pyelitis  and 
pyonephrosis.  Of  140  kidneys  containing  stones  removed  at  the  Mayo 
clinic,  9  were  cancerous  (Correll). 

Symptonu. — Patients  may  pass  gravel  for  years  without  having  an  attack 
of  renal  colic,  and  a  stone  may  never  lodge  in  the  ureter.  In  other  instances, 
the  formation  of  calculi  goes  on  year  by  year  and  the  patient  has  recurring 
attacks  such  as  have  been  so  graphically  described  by  Montaigne  in  his  own 
case.  A  patient  may  pass  enormous  numbers  of  calculi.  A  patient  may  pass 
a  single  calculus,  and  never  be  troubled  again.  The  large  coral  calculi  may 
excite  no  symptoms.  In  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the  kind,  presented  to  the 
McOill  Medical  Museum  by  J.  A.  Macdonald,  the  patient,  a  middle-aged 
woman,  died  suddenly  with  urtemic  symptoms.  There  was  no  pyelitis,  but 
the  kidneys  were  sclerotic. 

Renal  colic  ensues  when  a  st«ne  enlars  the  ureter,  or  follows  an  acute  py- 
elitis. An  attack  may  set  in  abruptly  without  apparent  cause,  or  may  follow 
a  strain  in  lifting.  It  is  characterized  by  agonizing  pain,  which  star^  in  tiie 
flank  of  the  affected  side,  passes  down  the  ureter,  and  is  telt  in  the  testicle 
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and  along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  pain  may  also  radiate  through 
the  abdomen  and  chest,  and  be  very  Intense  in  the  back.  In  severe  attacks 
nausea  and  vomiting  follow  and  the  patient  is  collapsed.  Perspiration 
breaks  out  upon  the  face  and  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  quick.  A  chill  may  pre- 
cede the  outbreak,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  as  high  as  103°,  No  one 
has  more  graphically  described  an  attack  of  "the  stone"  than  Montaigne, 
who  was  a  sufferer  for  many  years:  "Thou  art  seen  to  sweat  with  pain,  (« 
look  pale  and  red,  to  tremble,  to  vomit  well-nigh  to  blood,  to  suffer  strange 
contortions  and  convuleions,  by  starts  to  let  tears  drop  from  thine  eyes,  to 
urine  thick,  black,  and  frightful  water,  or  to  have  it  suppressed  by  some  sharp 
and  craggy  stone,  that  cruelly  pricks  and  tears  thee."  From  personal  experi- 
ence the  senior  author  can  describe  three  sorts  of  pain  in  an  attack  of  renal 
colic:  (a)  A  constant  localized,  dull  pain,  the  area  of  which  could  be  cov- 
ered on  the  skin  of  the  back  in  the  renal  region  by  a  penny  piece,  and  which 
could  be  imitated  exactly  by  deep  firm  pressure  on  a  superficial  bone,  (b) 
Parctysms  of  pain  radiating  in  the  course  of  the  ureter  or  into  the  flank,  and 
as  they  increase  accompanied  by  sweating,  fainting,  and  nausea,  (c)  Flush&i 
or  rushes  of  hot  pain  at  intervals,  often  momentary,  usually  passing  to  the 
back,  less  often  toward  the  groin.  Dozens  of  these  flushes  relieved  the  monot- 
ony of  (b).  The  symptoms  persist  for  a  variable  period.  In  short  attacks 
they  do  not  last  longer  than  an  hour;  in  other  instances  they  continue  for  a 
day  or  more,  with  temporary  relief.  Micturition  is  frequent,  occasionally 
painful,  and  the  urine,  as  a  rule,  is  bloody.  There  are  instances  in  which  a 
large  amount  of  clear  urine  is  passed,  probably  from  the  other  kidney.  In 
rare  cases'  the  secretion  of  urine  is  completely  suppressed,  even  when  the  kid- 
ney on  the  opposite  side  is  normal,  and  death  may  occur  from  ursmia.  This 
most  frequently  happens  when  the  second  kidney  is  extensively  diseased,  or 
when  only  a  single  kidney  exists.    Orchitis  may  follow  an  attack. 

After  the  attack  of  colic  has  passed  there  is  more  or  less  aching  on  the 
affected  side,  and  the  patient  can  usually  tell  from  which  kidney  the  stone 
has  come.  Examination  during  the  attack  is  usually  negative.  Very  rarely 
the  kidney  becomes  palpable.  Tenderness  on  the  affected  side  is  common. 
In  very  thin  persons  it  may  be  possible,  on  examination  of  the  abdomen,  to 
feel  the  stone  in  the  ureter ;  or  the  patient  may  complain  of  a  grating  sensa- 
tion. 

When  the  calculi  remain  in  the  kidney  they  may  produce  very  definite  and 
characteristic  ^mptoms,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : 

(a)  Pain,  usually  in  the  back,  which  is  often  no  more  than  a  dull  sore- 
ness, but  which  may  be  severe  and  come  on  in  paroxysms.  It  is  usually  on  the 
side  affected,  but  may  he  referred  to  the  opposite  kidney,  and  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  pain  has  been  confined  to  the  sound  side.  It  radiates 
in  the  direction  of  the  ureter,  and  may  be  felt  in  the  scrotum  or  even  in  the 
penis.  Vesical  irritability  is  common.  Pains  of  a  similar  nature  may  occur 
in  movable  kidneys  or  be  referred  in  prostatic  disease,  and  surgeons  have  in- 
cised the  kidney  for  stone  and  found  none.  In  an  instance  in  which  pain  was 
present  for  a  couple  of  years  the  exploration  revealed  only  a  contracted  kidney. 

(6)  Hamaturia. — Although  this  occurs  most  frequently  when  the  stone 
becomes  engaged  in  the  ureter,  it  may  also  come  on  when  the  stones  are  in  the 
pelvis.     The  bleeding  is  seldom  profuse,  as  in  cancer,  but  in  some  instances 
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ma;  persist  for  a  long  time.  It  is  a^ravated  by  exertion  and  leesened  t^ 
rest.  Frequently  it  only  gives  to  the  urine  a  emoky  hue.  The  urine  may  be 
free  for  days,  and  then  a  sudden  exertion  or  a  prolonged  ride  may  cause 
Fmokineas,  or  blood  may  be  paeeed  in  considerable  quantities. 

(c)  PyeUlis. —  (1)  There  may  be  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  back,  not 
amounting  to  actual  colic,  which  are  initiated  by  a  heavy  chill  fotloved  by 
fever,  in  which  the  temperature  may  reach  104°  or  105°,  followed  by  profuse 
sweating.  The  urine,  which  has  been  clear,  may  become  turbid  and  smoky 
and  contain  blood  and  abundant  epithelium  from  the  pelvis.  Attacks  of  this 
description  may  recur  at  intervals  for  months  or  years,  and  be  mistaken  for 
malaria,  unless  special  attention  is  paid  to  the  urine  and  to  the  existence  of 
the  pain  in  the  back.  This  renal  intermittent  fever,  due  to  the  presence  of 
calculi,  is  analogous  to  the  hepatic  intermittent  fever,  due  to  gall-stones,  and 
in  both  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  most  intense  paroxysms  may 
occur  without  any  evidence  of  suppuration. 

(2)  More  frequently  the  symptoms  of  purulent  pyelitis,  which  have  al- 
ready beea  described,  are  present;  pain  in  the  renal  region,  recurring  chills, 
and  pus  in  the  urine,  with  or  without  indications  of  pyonephrosis. 

(<f)  Pyuria. — There  are  instances  of  stene  in  the  kidney  in  which  pus 
occurs  continuously  or  intermittently  in  the  urioe  for  many  years. 

Patients  with  stone  in  the  kidney  are  often  robust,  high  livers,  and  gouty. 
Attacks  of  dyspepsia  are  not  uncommon,  or  they  may  have  severe  headaches. 

IKa^oais. — The  X-ray  picture  is  rarely  at  fault,  and  specialists  in  this 
department  are  becoming  more  and  more  skillful,  so  that  mistakes  are  now 
rare.  Renal  may  be  mistaken  for  intestinal  colic,  particularly  if  the  disten- 
tion of  the  bowels  is  marked,  or  for  biliary  colic.  The  situation  and  direction 
of  the  pain,  the  retraction  and  tenderness  of  the  testicle,  tJie  occurrence  of 
hsematurta,  the  vesical  irritability  and  the  altered  character  of  the  urine  are 
distinctive  features.  Attention  may  again  be  called  to  the  fact  that  attacks 
simulating  renal  colic  are  associated  with  movable  kidney  and  disease  of  the 
prostate  or  even,  it  has  been  supposed,  with  the  accumulation  of  the  oxalates  or 
uric  acid  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  diagnosis  between  a  stone  in  the 
kidney  and  stone  in  the  bla<lder  is  not  always  easy,  though  in  the  latter  the 
pain  is  particularly  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  not  limited  to  one 
side.  It  is  stated  that  dilTcrences  occur  in  the  symptoms  produced  by  differ- 
ent sorts  of  calculi.  The  large  uric  acid  calculi  less  frequently  produce  severe 
symptoms.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  a  rougher  calculus,  it 
is  apt  to  produce  more  pain  {often  of  a  radiating  character)  and  to  cause 
htemorrhage.  In  both  these  forms  the  urine  is  acid.  The  phosphatic  calculi 
are  stated  to  produce  the  most  intense  pain,  and  the  urine  is  commonly  al- 
kaline. 

Treatment. — In  the  attacks  of  renal  colic  great  relief  is  experienced  by 
the  hot  hath,  which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  relax  the  spasm.  When  the  pain 
is  very  intense  morphia  should  be  given  hypodermically  and  inhalations  of 
chloroform  may  be  necessary  until  the  effects  of  the  anodyne  are  manifest. 
Local  applications  are  sometimes  grateful— hot  poultices,  or  cloths  wrung  out 
of  hot  water.  The  patient  may  drink  freely  of  hot  lemonade,  soda  water,  or 
barley  water.     Occasionally  change  in  posture  or  inversion  will  give  great 
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relief.  Surgical  interference  ehould  be  considered  in  all  cases,  especially 
vhen  the  stone  is  large  or  the  associated  pyelitis  severe. 

In  the  intervals  the  patient  should,  as  far  as  possible,  live  a  quiet  life, 
avoiding  sudden  exertion  of  all  sorts.  The  essential  feature  in  the  treatment 
is  to  keep  the  urine  abundant  and,  in  the  uric  acid  or  uratic  cases,  alkaline. 
The  patient  should  drink  daily  a  large  quantity  of  mineral  water*  or  dis- 
tilled water,  which  is  just  as  satisfactory.  The  aching  pains  in  the  back  are 
often  greatly  relieved  by  this  treatment.  Many  patients  find  benefit  from  a 
stay  at  Saratoga,  Bedford,  Poland,  or  other  mineral  springs  in  the  United 
States,  or  at  Vichy  or  Ems  in  Europe. 

If  a  stone  has  been  passed  its  composition  should  be  determined  so  that 
proper  treatment  can  be  carried  out  to  prevent  the  further  formation  of 
stones  if  possible.  For  the  uric  acid  stones,  which  are  rare,  an  alkaline  urine 
is  advisable,  but  for  the  oxalate  and  phosphatic  stones  an  acid  reaction  should 
be  maintained.  In  case  of  oxalate  calculi  foods  containing  oxalic  acid  should 
be  avoided.  The  most  important  are  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  pepper,  rhubarb,  spinach, 
beetroot,  beans,  currants  and  figs.  For  the  uric  acid  calculi  the  diet  is  that 
indicated  in  gont. 


Zn.    TUHOBS  OF  THE  EICNET 

These  are  benign  and  malignant.     Of  the  benign  tumors,  the  most  com- 
mon are  the  small  nodular  fibromata  which  occur  frequently  in  the  pyramids,  . 
and  occasionally  lipoma,  angioma,  or  lymphadenoma.     The  adenomata  may 
be  congenital ;  small  nodules  of  aberrant  adrenal  tissue  are  not  uncommon. 

Malignant  growths — cancer  or  sarcoma — may  be  either  primary  or  secon- 
dary. The  sarcomata  are  either  alveolar  sarcoma  or  the  remarkable  form  con- 
taining striped  muscular  fibres — rhabdomyoma.  The  most  common  and  im- 
portant renal  tumor  is  the  hypernephroma,  growing  in  or  upon  the  organ  from 
the  adrenal  tissue — the  aberrant  "rests"  of  Grawitz.  Of  163  cases  only  6 
were  estra-renal  (Ellis),  They  may  be  small  and  in  the  renal  cortex  or 
form  large  tumors  with  extensive  metastases,  particularly  in  the  lungs.  Most 
of  the  so-called  carcinomas  and  alveolar  sarcomas  of  the  kidney  are  really 
hypernephromata.  About  6  per  cent,  of  cases  of  new  growth  are  associated 
with  calculi. 

The  tumors  attain  a  very  large  size,  and  almost  fill  the  abdomen.  In  chil- 
dren they  may  be  enormous.  They  grow  rapidly,  are  often  soft,  and  hsmor- 
rhagc  frequently  takes  place  into  them.  In  the  sarcomata,  invasion  of  the 
pelvis  or  of  the  renal  vein  is  common.  The  rhabdomyomata  rarely  form  very 
large  tumors,  and  death  occurs  shortly  after  birth.  In  one  case  a  child  at  the 
age  of  three  years  and  a  half  died  suddenly  of  embolism  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  tricuspid  orifice  by  a  fragment  of  the  tumor,  which  had  grown 
into  the  renal  vein. 

In  association  with  hypernephroma  of  the  adrenal  cortex  precocious  de- 
velopment of  the  external  genitals  has  been  noted,  with  in  many  instances 
overgrowth  of  the  body,  growth  of  Ijair  on  the  face,  and  development  of  the 

•  Some  of  these,  if  we  judge  by  the  laudatory  reports,  are  as  potent  as  the  waters 
of  Coraera,  declared  by  Montaigne  to  be  "powerful  enough  to  break  atones." 
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breasts,  vith  menstruation  in  girls.  It  seems  probable  that  the  tumor  of 
the  adrenal  cortex  stimulates  the  secretion  and  has  indirect  effects  upon  the 
other  glands  controlling  metabolism. 

Symptoms. — The  following  are  the  most  important:  (o)  Hasmatiiria  in 
one-balf  the  cases,  vhich  may  be  the  first  indication.  The  blood  is  fluid  or 
clotted,  and  there  may  be  very  characterisi^ic  moulds  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kid- 
ney and  of  the  ureter,  which  are  rare  except  in  cancer.  Cancer  elements  may 
sometimes  be  recognized  in  the  urine. 

(b)  Pain  is  an  uncertain  symptom.  In  several  of  the  largest  tumors 
which  have  come  under  our  observation  there  has  been  no  discomfort  from 
beginning  to  close.  When  present,  it  is  of  a  dragging,  duU  character,  situated 
in  the  flank  and  radiating  down  the  thigh.  The  passage  of  the  clots  may 
cause  great  pain.  In  one  case  the  growth  was  at  first  upward,  and  the  symp- 
toms for  some  months  were  those  of  pleurisy. 

(c)  Progressive  emaciation.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  usually  marked  and  ad- 
vances rapidly.  There  may,  however,  be  a  very  large  tumor  without  emacia- 
tion. 

Fetsical  Signs. — In  almost  all  instances  tumor  is  present.  When  small 
and  on  the  right  side,  it  may  he  very  movable;  in  some  instances,  occupying  a 
position  in  the  iliac  fossa,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumor.  The  large 
growths  fill  the  flank  and  gradually  extend  toward  the  middle  line,  occupying 
the  right  or  left  half  of  the  abdomen.  Inspection  may  show  two  or  three 
hemispherical  projections  corresponding  to  distended  sections  of  the  organ. 
In  children  the  abdomen  may  reach  an  enormous  size  and  the  veins  are  promi- 
nent and  distended.  On  bimanual  palpation  the  tumor  is  felt  to  occupy  the 
lumbar  region  and  can  usually  be  lifted  slightly  from  its  bed ;  in  some  cases 
it  is  very  movable,  even  when  large ;  in  others  it  is  fixed,  firm,  and  solid.  The 
respiratory  movements  have  but  slight  influence  upon  it.  Rapidly  growing 
renal  tumors  are  soft,  and  on  palpation  may  give  a  sense  of  fluctuation.  A 
point  of  considerable  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  colon  crosses  the  tumor, 
and  can  usually  be  detected  without  difficulty, 

Di^rnosis. — In  children  very  large  abdominal  tumors  are  either  renal  or 
retroperitoneal.  The  retroperitoneal  sarcoma  (Ijobstein's  cancer)  is  more 
central,  but  may  attain  as  large  a  size.  If  the  case  is  seen  only  toward  the 
end,  a  differential  diagnosis  may  be  impossible;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  sarcoma 
is  less  moveable.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  tumors  may  invade  the 
kidney.  On  the  left  side  an  enlarged  spleen  is  readily  distinguished,  as  the 
edge  is  very  distinct  and  the  notch  or  notches  weil  marked;  it  descends  dur- 
ing respiration,  and  the  colon  lies  behind,  not  in  front  of  it.  On  the  right 
side  growths  of  the  liver  are  occasionally  confounded  with  renal  tumors :  but 
such  instances  are  rare,  and  there  can  usually  be  detected  a  zone  of  resonance 
between  the  upper  margin  of  the  renal  tumor  and  the  ribs.  Late  in  the 
disease  this  is  not  possible,  for  ibs  renal  tumor  is  in  close  mii«D  with  the 
liver.    Metastases  should  be  searched  for,  especially  in  the  lungs. 

A  malignant  growth  in  a  movable  kidney  may  he  very  deceptive  and  may 
simulate  cancer  of  the  ovary  or  myoma  of  the  uterus.  The  great  mobility 
upward  of  the  renal  growth  and  the  negative  result  of  examination  of  the 
pelvic  viscera  are  the  reliable  points. 

When  the  growth  is  swall  and  the  patient  in  good  condition  removal  of 
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the  organ  may  be  undertaken,  'but  the  percentage  of  eases  of  recovery  is  very 
small,  only  5.4  per  cent  (G.  Walker), 


Zm.    OYSTIO  DISEASE  Of  THE  KIDMET 

The  following  varieties  of  cysts  are  met  with ; 

Snuill  Cysts. — These  are  described  in  connection  with  chronic  nephritis, 
and  result  from  dilatation  of  obstructed  tubules  or  of  Bowman's  capsules. 
There  are  cases  very  difficult  to  classify,  in  which  the  kidneys  are  greatly  en- 
larged and  very  cystic  in  middle-aged  or  elderly  persons,  and  yet  not  so  large 
as  in  the  congenital  form. 

Solitary  Cysta. — Solitary  cysts,  ranging  in  size  from  a  marble  to  an 
orange,  or  even  larger,  are  occasionally  found  in  kidneys  which  present  no 
other  changes.  In  exceptional  cases  they  may  form  tumors  of  considerable 
size.  Newman  operated  on  one  which  contained  25  ounces  of  blood.  They, 
too,  in  all  probability,  result  from  obstruction. 

Folycyetio  Kidneys. — In  the  polycystic  kidneys,  the  greatly  enlarged  or- 
'  gans,  weighing  even  as  much  as  six  pounds,  are  represented  by  a  conglomera- 
tion of  <^sts,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  marble.  Little  or  no  renal  tissue 
may  be  noticeable,  although  in  microscopic  sections  it  is  seen  that  a  consid- 
erable amount  remains  in  the  interspaces.  The  cysts  contain  a  clear  or  turbid 
fluid,  sometimes  reddish  brown  or  even  blackish  in  color,  and  may  be  of  a 
colloidal  consistence.  Albumin,  blood  crystals,  cholesterin,  with  triple  phos- 
phates and  fat  drops,  are  found  in  the  contents.  Urea  and  uric  acid  are 
rarely  present.  The  cysts  are  lined  by  a  flattened  epithelium.  They  occur  in 
the  fet\i8,  and  sometimes  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  obstruct  labor.  In  the  adult 
they  are  usually  bilateral,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  begin 
in  early  life  and  increase  gradually.  Indeed,  a  progressive  growth  has  been 
noticed  {Alfred  King).  They  may  be  found  in  connection  with  cystic  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  and  other  organs.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
this  remarkable  condition,  which  some  regard  as  a  defect  of  development  rather 
than  a  pathological  change,  and  point  to  the  association  in  the  fetal  cases  of 
other  anomalies,  as  imperforate  anus.  Others  believe  the  condition  to  be  a 
new  growth — a  sort  of  mucoid  endothelioma. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  members  of  a  family  may  be  affected. 
In  one  instance  mother  and  son  were  the  subjects  of  the  disease. 

Symptoms. — Of  a  series  of  eases  seen  in  .adults  the  condition  was  recog- 
nized during  life  in  the  majority.    The  features  are  characteristic. 

(a)  Bilateral  tumors  in  the  renal  regions,  which  may  increase  in  size 
under  observation.  They  may  cause  great  enlargement  of  the  upper  zone  of 
the  abdomen.  The  colon  and  stomach  are  in  front  of  the  tumors,  on  the 
surface  of  which  in  thin  subjects  the  cysts  may  be  palpable  or  eveu  visible. 

While  both  kidneys  are,  as  a  rule,  involved,  one  may  be  much  smaller  than 
the  other. 

(6)  Bamaiuria,  which  may  recur  at  intervals  for  years. 

(c)  The  signs  of  a  cHronic  interstituil  nephritis — (!)  pallor  or  muddy 
complexion;  in  rare  instances  a  bronzing  of  the  skin;  (2)  sclerosis  Cif  the  ar- 
teries;  (3)   hypertrophy  of  the  heart  with  accentuated  second  sound;   (4) 
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urine  abundant,  of  low  specific  gravity,  with  albumin,  and  hyaline  and  gran- 
ular tube  casts,  and  in  one  case  cholesterin  erystalB,  Death  occurs  from 
unemia  or  the  cardio-vascular  complicationa  of  chronic  nephritis.  A  rare 
event  is  rupture  of  a  cyst  with  the  formation  of  a  perinephric  abscess  and 
peritonitis.    The  skin  may  be  much  pigmented. 

Operation,  by  exposing  the  kidney  and  draining  the  cysts,  has  been  buc- 
cessful.  When  the  condition  is  unilateral  the  Iridney  has  been  removed  and 
the  patients  have  remained  well  for  years. 

Otlier  Varieties. — ^Occasionally  the  kidneys  and  liver  present  numerous 
small  cysts  scattered  through  the  substance.  The  spleen  and  the  thyroid  also 
may  be  involved,  and  there  may  be  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart. 
The  cysts  in  the  kidney  are  small,  and  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  thickly  set 
as  in  the  conglomerate  form,  though  in  these  cases  the  condition  is  probably 
the  result  of  some  congenital  defect  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  the 
kidneys  are  very  large.  It  is  more  common  in  the  lower  animals  than  in 
man.  Instances  of  it  occur  in  the  hog;  in  one  ease  the  liver  weighed  40 
pounds,  and  was  converted  into  a  mass  of  simple  cysts.  The  kidneys  were 
less  involved.  Charles  Kennedy  found  references  to  13  cases  of  combined 
cystic  disease  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

The  echinococcus  cysts  have  been  described  under  the  section  on  parasites. 
Paranephric  cysts  (external  to  the  capsule)  are  rare;  they  may  reach  a  large 
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Suppuration  in  the  connective  tissue  about  the  kidney  may  follow  (1) 
blows  and  injuries;  (3)  the  extension  of  infiammation  from  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  the  kidney  itself,  or  the  ureters;  (3)  rupture  of  a  septic  infarct  in  the 
kidney;  (4)  perforation  of  the  bowel,  most  commonly  the  appendix,  in  some 
instances  the  colon;  (5)  extension  of  suppuration  from  the  spine,  as  in  caries, 
or  from  the  pleura,  as  in  empyema;  (6)  as  a  sequel  of  the  fevers,  particularly 
in  children. 

Post  mortem  the  kidney  is  surrounded  by  pus,  particularly  at  the  pos- 
terior part,  though  the  pus  may  lie  altogether  in  front,  betwe^  the  kidney 
and  the  peritoneum.  Usually  the  abscess  cavity  is  extensive.  The  pus  is 
often  offensive  and  may  have  a  distinctly  ftecal  odor  from  contact  with  the 
large  bowel.  It  may  burrow  in  various  directions  and  burst  into  the  pleura 
and  be  discharged  through  the  lungs.  A  more  frequent  direction  is  down  the 
psoas  muscle,  when  it  appears  in  the  groin,  or  it  may  pass  along  the  iliacns 
fascia  and  appear  at  Poupart's  ligament.  It  may  perforate  the  bowel  or  rup- 
ture into  the  peritoneum;  sometimes  it  penetrates  the  bladder  or  vagina. 

Post  mortem  we  occasionally  find  a  condition  of  chronic  perinephritis  in 
which  the  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  extremely  firm,  with  numerous  bands 
of  fibrous  tissue,  and  is  stripped  off  from  the  proper  capsule  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.    Such  a  condition  probably  produces  no  symptoms. 

SymptODU. — There  may  be  intense  pain,  aggravated  by  pressure,  in  the 
lumbar  region.  In  other  instances  the  onset  is  insidious,  without  pain  in  the 
renal  region;  on  examination  signs  of  deep  seated  suppuration  may  be  de- 
tected.    On  the  affected  side  there  is  usually  pain,  which  may  be  referred  to 
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the  neighborhood  of  the  hip  joint  or  to  tiie  joint  itself,  or  radiate  down  the 
thigh  and  be  fteeociated  Tvith  the  retraction  of  the  testis.  The  patient  lies 
with  the  thigh  flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  psoas  muscle,  and  in  walking  throws, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  weight  on  tlie  opposite  leg.  He  also  keeps  the  spine 
immobile,  assumes  ft  stooping  posture  in  walking,  and  has  great  difficulty  in 
voluntarily  adducting  the  thigh  (Gibney). 

There  may  be  pus  in  the  urine  if  the  disease^has  extended  from  the  pelvis 
or  the  kidney,  but  in  other  forms  the  urine  is  clear.  When  pus  has  formed 
there  are  usually  chills  with  irregular  fever  and  sweats.  On  examination, 
deep  seated  induration  is  felt  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 
Bimanual  palpation  may  reveal  a  distinct  tumor  mass.  (Edema  or  puffiness 
of  the  skin  is  frequently  present. 

Siagnocis. — The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy;  when  doubt  exists  the  aspirator 
needle  should  be  used.  We  can  not  always  differentiate  the  primary  forms 
from  those  due  to  perforation  of  the  kidney  or  of-  tlie  bowel.  This,  however, 
makes  but  little  difference,  for  the  treatment  is  identical.  It  is  usually  pos- 
sible by  the  history  and  examination  to  exclude  diseases  of  the  vertebra.  In 
I'hildren  hip-joint  disease  may  be  suspected,  but  the  pain  is  higher,  and  there 
is*  no  fullness  or  tenderness  over  the  hip-joint  itself.  In  left-sided  abscess 
with  the  fluoroscope,  on  quickly  moving  the  patient,  a  wave  can  be  seen  in  the 
fluid  (Fuseetl  and  Pancoast), 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  clear — early,  free,  and  permanent  drainage. 
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SECTION  IX 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD-FORMING  ORGANS 

L    AStXaSA 

Anaemia,  a  reductioD  of  the  amount  of  blood  as  a  whole  or  of  its  cor- 
puRclee,  or  of  certain  of  its  constituents,  may  be  due  to  failure  io  the  manu- 
facture, to  increase  in  the  consumption,  or  to  a  loss,  sudden  or  gradual,  as 
in  haemorrhage.  Antemia  may  be  local,  confined  to  certain  parts,  or  general, 
involving  the  entire  body. 

LOCAL  AXMMIA 

Tiaaue  irrigation  with  blood  is  primarily  from  the  heart,  but  provision  is 
made  for  variations  in  the  supply,  according  to  the  needs  of  a  part.  The 
sluices  are  worked  by  the  stop-cock  action  of  the  arteries,  which  contract  or 
expand  under  vaso-motor  influence,  central  and  peripheral.  If  the  sluices  of 
one  large  district  are  too  widely  open,  so  much  blood  may  enter  that  other 
important  regions  have  not  enough  to  keep  them  at  work.  Local  anemia  of 
the  brain,  causing  swooning,  ensues  when  the  mesenteric  channels,  capable 
of  holding  all  the  blood  of  the  body,  are  wide  open.  Emotional  stimuli,  reflex 
from  pain,  etc.,  removal  of  pressure,  as  after  tapping  in  ascites,  may  cause 
this.  Possibly  many  of  the  nervous  and  other  symptoms  in  enteroptosis 
are  due  to  the  relative  antemia  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  systems,  owing  to  the 
persistent  overfilling  of  the  mesenteric  reservoir.  We  know  little  of  local 
aniemia  of  the  various  organs,  but  functional  disturbance  in  the  liver,  kidneys, 
pancreas,  heart,  etc.,  may  result  from  a  permanently  low  pressure  in  the  local 
blood  "mains."  Antemia  from  spasm  of  the  arterial  walls  is  seen  in  Haynaud's 
disease,  which  usually  affecta  the  peripheral  vessels,  causing  local  syncope  of 
the  fingers,  but  it  may  occur  in  the  visceral  vessels,  particularly  of  the  brain, 
and  cause  temporary  bem'iplegia,  aphasia,  etc. 

Pseudi)-anamvi  is  common.  Pallor  may  exist  with  a  normal  or  even  a 
plus  blood  count  and  color  index.  The  transient  pallor  in  nausea  and  after  a 
drinking  bout  is  a  vaso-motor  a&ir.  In  aortic  insufBciency,  in  lead-workers, 
in  the  morphia  habitu4,  the  skin  may  be  permanently  pale.  The  skin  of  the 
face  may  be  unusually  thick  or  the  capillaries  poorly  developed,  as  in  seden- 
tary workers  in  contrast  to  the  ruddy  complexion  of  country  people.  The 
Latin  races  are  paler  than  the  Anglo-Saxons.  There  are  healthy  and  strong 
individuals  with  a  permanent  pallor  and  normal  corpuscles  and  hnmoglobin, 

GENERAL  ANjEJJIA-CLASSIFICATION 

The  general  ansemias  may  be  divided  into  the  secondary  or  symptomatic 
and  the  primary  or  essential. 
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Acute  Secondary  Antsmia 

Etiology. — Id  rupture  of  a  large  vessel,  or  of  &n  aneurism,  in  the  peptic 
ulcer,  or  in  injury  to  blood  veesels  the  loss  of  three  or  four  pounds  of  blood 
nay  prove  fatal.  Seven  and  a  half  pounds  may  be  shed  into  one  cavity  (rup- 
ture of  an  aneurism  into  the  pleura).  A  patient  with  haematemesis  lost  tea 
pounds  of  blood  in  one  week,  and  yet  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects. 
Even  after  the  severest  traumatic  hsemorrhage  the  blood  count  is  rarely  so 
low  as  in  certain  forma  of  hemolytic  anaemia.  Thus  in  the  case  of  htemate- 
mesis  just  mentioned  the  red  blood-corpuscles  were  1,390,000  per  c.  mm. 

Symptoms. — Dyspncea,  rapid  action  of  the  heart,  and  faintness  are  the 
prominent  symptoms  of  an  acutely  produced  aneemia.  There  ia  marked  pallor 
of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  the  pulse  is  jerking,  the  vessels  throb, 
particularly  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  the  pistol  shot  sound  is  heard  over 
them,  the  temperature  is  low,  the  patient  feels  giddy  and  faint  and  has  noises 
in  the  ears.  If  the  bleeding  continues  there  may  be  nausea,  vomiting,  and, 
with  the  rapid  loss  of  large  quantities  of  blood,  convulsions.  Examination 
shows  a  great  diminution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  often  below  two  millions 
per  c.  mm.  The  haemoglobin  is  proportionately  lower,  giving  a  color  index  of 
about  0.8.  Irregular!^  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  seen;  nucleated  red 
corpuscles,  usually  normoblasts,  appear  early;  the  leucocytes  are  increased, 
usually  the  multi-nuclear  neutrophilea.  The  process  of  regeneration  goes  on 
with  great  rapidity;  the  watery  and  saline  constituents  are  readily  restored 
by  absorption ;  the  albuminous  elements  are  quickly  renewed,  but  it  may  take 
weeks  or  months  for  the  red  blood-corpuscles  to  reach  the  normal  standard. 
In  a  case  of  purpura  the  red  blood-corpuscles  fell  between  the  30tb  and  30th 
April  to  below  two  millions,  and  the  leucocytes  rose  to  12,000,  It  was  not  until 
July  that  the  red  blood-corpuscles  reached  four  million,  and  the  blood  wai  not 
normal  until  September.  The  hsemoglobin  is  restored  more  slowly  than  the 
corpuscles. 

In  repeated  haemorrhages  the  picture  depends  upon  the  interval  between 
the  losses  of  blood.  If  long  enough  to  allow  of  complete  regeneration  each 
time  the  total  amount  of  blood  lost  may  be  very  great.  Ehrlich  mentions 
the  case  of  a  patient  with  hsemoptysis  who  lost  20  kilograms  of  blood  in  6^^ 
months.  If,  however,  the  intervals  are  short,  so  that  complete  recovery  from 
each  loss  of  blood  is  not  possible,  a  chronic  aniemia  is  soon  induced  with  a 
very  watery  plasma,  a  low  color  index,  and  lymphocytosis. 

Secondary  Anamia 

Etiology. — There  are  many  causes,  the  most  important  of  which  are: 
(a)  Inanition. — This  may  be  brought  about  by  defective  food  supply,  or 
by  conditions  which  interfere  with  the  proper  reception  and  preparation  of 
the  food,  as  in  cancer  of  the  cesophagus  and  chronic  dyspepsia.  The  reduc- 
tion in  mass  may  be  extreme,  but  the  plasma  suffers  proportionately  more  than 
the  corpuscles,  which,  even  in  the  wasting  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  may 
not  be  reduced  more  than  one-half  to  three-fourths.  The  reduction  in  the 
plasma  may  be  so  great  that  the  corpuscles  show  a  relative  increase. 

(6)  Infections, — In  many  acute  fevers  anaemia  is  produced,  which  may 
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pereist  after  the  infection  has  subBided,  We  see  this  particularly  in  typhoid 
fever,  rheumatic  fever,  sepsis,  and  malaria.  Certain  animal  parasites,  as  the 
hookworm,  and  bothriocephalus,  cause  a  profound  anaemia. 

(c)  Intoxications. — Inorganic  poisons,  such  as  lead,  mercuiy,  arsenic;  or- 
ganic poisons,  ae  the  toxins  of  various  fevers;  and  certain  autogenous  poisons 
occurring  iu  chronic  affections,  such  as  nephritis  and  jaundice. 

An  interesting  type  of  toxic  antemia  is  caused  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen 
gas  in  submarines  due  to  the  slow  action  of  gas  evolved  from  the  metallic 
portion  of  the  battery  plates.  Of  thirty  cases  studied  by  Dudley,  the  chief 
symptoms  were  dyspnoea,  albuminuria,  puffiness  of  the  face  with  conjuncti- 
vitis, jaundice  and  mild  ncuritic  symptoms.  The  antemia  was  never  extreme, 
i.  e.  helow  two  millions,  the  color  index  was,  as  a  rule,  high  with  numerous 
megaloblasts. 

(d)  Hemorrhage. — This,  if  repeated,  may  cause  severe  anaemia.  This  is 
particularly  shown  in  cases  of  persistent  bleeding  from  haemorrhoids. 

(e)  Long  continued  drain  upon  the  system,  as  in  chronic  suppuration, 
prolonged  lactation,  and  in  rapidly  growing  tumors  of  all  sorts. 

Symptoms. — Lobs  of  bodily  and  mental  vigor  with  loss  of  weight  and  ob- 
vious anemia  are  the  important  features.  The  patient  tires  easily,  the  ap- 
petite is  poor,  digestion  often  faulty,  palpitation  is  complained  of,  and  there 
may  be  feelings  of  faintneas,  and,  as  the  anaemia  progresses,  swelling  of  the 
feet.  There  is  not  infrequently  slight  fever.  FetechiK  on  the  skin  are  not 
uncommon,  and  retinal  haemorrhages  may  occur.  The  blood  picture  is  dis- 
tinctive. The  red  blood-corpuscles  are  reduced,  but  rarely  below  two  millions 
per  c.  mm.  The  hiemogtobin  is  relatively  lower,  than  the  red  cells,  thus  with 
70  per  cent,  of  red  cells  there  may  be  only  40  per  cent,  of  haemoglobin,  a  low 
color  index.  The  red  blood -corpuscles  are  irregular  in  shape,  nucleated  forms 
may  be  present,  and  the  leucocytes  are  usually  increased  in  number. 

Treatment. — The  traumatic  cases  do  best,  and  with  plenty  of  good  food 
and  fresh  air  the  blood  is  readily  restored.  In  severe  cases  transfusion  should 
be  done.  Tlie  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  normal  percentage  of 
red  blood -corpuscles  is  rcathed  without  any  medication  whatever  is  an  im- 
portant lesson.  The  cause  of  the  hiemorrhage  should  be  sought  and  the  neces- 
sary indications  met.  The  large  group  depending  on  the  drain  on  the  albumi- 
nous materials  of  the  blood,  as  in  nephritis,  suppuration,  and  fever,  is  dif- 
ficult to  treat  successfully,  and  so  long  as  the  cause  keeps  up  it  is  impossible 
to  restore  the  normal  blood  condition.  The  anemia  of  inanition  requires  plenty 
of  nourishing  food.  When  dependent  on  organic  changes  in  the  gastro- intesti- 
nal mucosa  not  much  can  be  expected  from  either  food  or  medicine.  In  the 
toxic  cases  due  to  mercury  and  lead  the  poison  must  be  eliminated  and  a  nu- 
tritious diet  given  with  full  dose.s  of  iron.  In  a  great  majority  of  these  cases 
there  is  deficient  blood  formation,  and  the  indications  are  briefly  three :  plenty 
of  food,  an  open-air  life,  and  iron.  As  a  rule,  it  makes  but  little  difference 
what  form  of  the  drug  is  admiuistcred.  In  the  majority  of  cases  Blaud's 
mass  (gr.  v-x,  0.3-O.C  gm.)  does  well.  In  some  cases  the  citrate  of  iron  hypo- 
dermieally  (gr,  ii,  0.12  gm.)  is  advisable  if  there  is  gastric  disturbuice. 
In  severe  forms  the  patient  should  be  at  rest  in  bed  and  in  the  open  air,  if 
possible. 
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1.  Ckhrosis 

D^nition. — An  aniemia  of  unknowu  cause,  occurring  in  young  girls,  cbar- 
acterized  by  a  marked  diminution  of  the  hfemoglobin  with  cardio-vascular  and 
sometimes  nervous  symptoma. 

Etiology. — It  is  a  disease  of  girls,  more  often  of  blondes  than  of  brunettes. 
It  is  doubtful  if  males  are  ever  affected.  The  age  of  onset  is  between  the 
fonrteenth  and  seventeenth  years;  under  the  age  of  twelve  cases  are  rare.  Re- 
currences, which  are  common,  may  extend  into  the  third  decade.  There  exists 
a  lowered  energy  in  the  blood-making  organs,  associated  in  some  way  with 
the  evolution  of  the  sexual  apparatus  in  women.  Possibly  the  internal  secre- 
tion of  the  ovaries  is  at  fault  and  some  think  the  adrenals. 

The  disease  is  most  common  among  the  ill-fed,  overworked  girls  of  large 
towns,  who  are  confined  all  day  in  close,  badly  lighted  rooms,  or  have  to  do 
much  stair-climbing.  Cases  occur,  however,  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions of  life,  but  not  often  in  country-bred  girls,  as  Maudlin  sings  in  the 
Compleat  Angler.  Lack  of  proper  exercise  and  of  fresh  air  and  the  use  of 
improper  food  are  important  factors.  Emotional  and  nervous  disturbances 
may  be  prominent — so  prominent  that  certain  writers  have  regarded  the  dis- 
ease as  a  neurosis.  De  Sauvages  speaks  of  a  chlorose  par  wmour.  Newly  ar- 
rived Irish  girls  were  very  prone  to  the  disease  in  Montreal.  The  "corset  and 
chlorosis"  expresses  0.  Rosenbach's  opinion.  Menstrual  disturbances  are  not 
uncommon,  but  are  probably  a  sequence,  not  a  cause,  of  chlorosis.  Constipa- 
tion has  been  assigned  as  a  cause.  The  incidence  of  the  disease  is  decreasing 
rapidly  in  the  United  States. 

Symptoms. —  (a)  General. — The  symptoms  are  those  of  anaemia.  The 
subcutaneous  fat  is  well  retained  or  even  increased  in  amount.  The  complex- 
ion is  peculiar;  neither  the  blanched  aspect  of  hemorrhage  nor  the  muddy 
pallor  of  grave  ancemia,  but  a  curious  yellow  green  tinge,  which  has  given  to 
the  disease  its  name,  and  its  popular  designation,  tiie  green  sickness.  Oc- 
casionally the  skin  shows  areas  of  pigmentation,  particularly  about  the  joints. 
The  color  may  be  deceptive,  as  the  cheeks  may  have  a  reddish  tint,  particu- 
larly on  exertion  (chlorosis  rubra).  The  subjects  complain  of  breathlessness 
and  palpitation,  and  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  fainting — symptoms  which 
often  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  heart  or  lung  disease.  PufBness  of  the  face  and 
gvelling  of  the  ankles  may  suggest  nephritis.  The  disposition  often  changes, 
and  the  girl  becomes  low-spirited  and  irritable.  The  eyes  have  a  peculiar  bril- 
liancy and  the  sclerotics  are  of  a  bluish  color. 

(6)  Special  Fbatdreb. — Blood. — The  drop  as  expressed  looks  pale.  Jo- 
hann  Duncan,  in  1867,  first  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  essential 
featore  was  not  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  corpuscles,  but  a  quan- 
titative change  in  the  hcemoglobin.  The  corpuscles  themselves  look  pale.  In 
63  consecutive  cases  examined  by  Thayer  the  average  number  per  cubic  milli- 
metre of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  was  4,096,544,  or  over  80  per  cent.,  whereas 
the  percentage  of  hemoglobin  for  the  total  number  was  42.3  per  cent.  There 
may  be  all  the  physical  characteristics  and  symptoms  of  a  profound  ansemia 
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with  the  number  of  the  blood-corpuBcles  nearly  at  the  normal  standard.  No 
other  form  of  anaemia  presents  this  feature,  at  least  with  the  same  constancy 
and  in  the  same  degree.  The  importance  of  the  reduction  in  the  heemoglobin 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  ia  the  iron-contaiuiug  elements  of  the  blood 
with  which  in  respiration  the  oxygen  enters  into  combination.  This  marked 
diminution  has  also  been  determined  by  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood.  In 
severe  cases  the  red  cells  may  be  extremely  irregular  in  size  and  shape — 
poikiloeytosis.  The  color  is  noticeably  pale  and  the  deficiency  may  be  Been 
either  in  individual  corpuscles  or  in  the  blood  itself.  Nucleated  red  cor- 
puscles (normoblasts)  may  be  found  in  severe  cases.  The  leucocytes  may 
show  a  slight  increase;  the  average  in  the  63  cases  above  referred  to  was 
8,467  per  cmm.  The  lymphocytes  are  usually  normal ;  the  blood  platelets  may 
be  increased. 

(c)  Gastro-intestinal  Symptoms, — The  appetite  is  capricious,  and  pa- 
tients may  have  a  longing  for  unusual  articles,  particularly  acids.  In  some 
instances  they  eat  all  sorts  of  indigestible  things,  such  as  chalk  or  even  earth. 
Distress  after  eating  and  even  cardialgic  attacks  may  be  present.  Constipa- 
tion is  a  common  symptom.  The  stomach  may  be  found  vertically  placed; 
sometimes  the  organ  is  dilated.  The  motor  power  is  usually  well  retained. 
Enteroptosis  with  palpable  right  kidney  is  not  uncommon. 

{d)  CracULATOKY  Symptoms. — Palpitation  of  the  heart  may  be  the 
most  distressing  symptom.  The  transverse  dulness  may  be  increased.  A 
systolic  murmur  is  heard  at  the  apex  or  at  the  base;  more  commonly  at  th» 
latter,  but  in  extreme  cases  at  both.  A  diastolic  murmur  is  rarely  heard. 
The  systolic  murmur  is  usually  loudest  in  the  second  left  intercostal  space, 
where  there  is  sometimes  a  distinct  pulsation.  On  the  right  side  of  the  neck 
over  the  jugular  vein  a  continuous  murmur  may  be  heard.  The  pulse  is  usu- 
ally full  and  soft.  Visible  impulse  is  present  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  as 
noted  by  Lancisi.     Pulsation  in  the  peripheral  veins  is  sometimes  seen. 

Thrombosis  in  the  veins  may  occur,  most  commonly  in  the  femoral,  but 
occasionally  in  the  cerebral  sinuses.  In  86  cases  the  veins  of  the  legs  were 
affected  in  48,  the  cerebral  sinuses  in  39  (Lichtenstem).  The  chief  danger 
in  thrombosis  of  the  extremities  is  pulmonary  embolism,  which  occurred  in  13 
of  52  cases  collected  by  Welch. 

Fever  is  not  uncommon.  Chlorotic  patients  suffer  frequently  from  head- 
ache and  neuralgia,  which  may  be  paroxysmal.  The  hands  and  feet  are  often 
cold.  I>ermatographia  is  common.  Hysterical  manifestations  are  not  infre- 
quent. Menstrual  disturbances  are  very  common — amenorrhcea  or  dysmenor- 
rhcea.  With  the  improvement  in  the  blood  condition  this  function  is  usually 
restored. 

Diagnoais. — The  green  sickness,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  in  many  in- 
stances recognized  at  a  glance.  The  well-nourished  condition  of  the  girl,  the 
peculiar  complexion,  which  is  most  marked  in  brunettes,  and  t^e  white  or 
bluish  scIeroticB  are  very  characteristic.  A  special  danger  exists  in  mistaking 
the  apparent  anaemia  of  the  early  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  for  chlorosis. 
The  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  shortness  of  breath  frequently  suggest  heart- 
disease,  and  the  oedema  of  the  feet  and  general  pallor  cause  the  cases  to  be 
mistaken  for  nephritis.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  characters  of  the 
blood  readily  separate  chlorosis  from  other  forms  of  amemia. 
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Treatment. — This  affords  one  of  the  most  brilliant  instances — of  which 
we  have  but  three  or  four — of  the  specific  action  of  a  remedy.  Apart  from  the 
action  of  quinine  in  malarial  fever,  and  of  arsenic,  mercury  and  iodide  of 
potassium  in  syphilis,  there  is  no  other  drug  the  beneficial  effects  of  which 
we  can  trace  with  the  accuracy  of  a  scientific  experiment.  It  is  a  minor  matter 
how  the  iron  cures  chlorosis.  In  a  week  we  give  to  a  case  as  much  iron  as  is 
contained  in  the  entire  blood,  as  even  in  the  worst  case  of  chlorosis  there  is 
rarely  a  deficit  of  more  than  2  grams  of  this  metal. 

In  chlorosis,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  under  the 
influence  of  iron,  and  the  red  cells  may  rise  above  normal.  The  increase  in 
the  htemoglobin  is  slower  and  the  maximum  percentage  may  not  be  reached 
for  a  long  time.  There  is  no  better  form  than  Blaud's  pills.  During  the  first 
week  one  pill  (gr.  v,  0.3  gm.)  is  given  three  times  a  day;  in  the  second  week, 
two  pills;  in  the  third  week,  three  pills,  three  times  a  day.  An  important 
feature  in  the  treatment  is  to  persist  in  the  use  of  iron  for  at  least  three 
monthg,  and,  if  necessary,  subsequently  to  resume  it  in  smaller  doses,  as  re- 
currences are  so  common.  The  diet  should  consist  of  good,  easily  digested 
food.  Special  care  should  be  directed  to  the  bowels,  and  if  constipation  is 
present  a  saline  purge  should  be  given  each  morning.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms 
may  be  relieved  by  alkalies.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  often  useful.  Rest 
in  bed  is  important  in  severe  cases. 

Z.  Pernicious  or  Addisonian  AtUBtnia 

Definition. — A  recurring  and  usually  fatal  ansemia  caused  by  hsemolytic 
agents  and  characterized  by  an  embryonic  type  of  hsematopoiesis. 

History. — Addison,  after  whom  the  disease  should  be  called,  gave  the 
first  accurate  account  (1855).  Channing  described  cases  of  severe  anaemia 
in  the  puerperal  state.  The  writings  of  Gusserow  and  Biermer  in  the  early 
seventies  did  much  to  awaken  interest  in  the  disease'.  The  studies  of  Pepper 
{Secnndus),  H.  C.  Wood,  and  Palmer  Howard  made  the  disease  familiar  to 
American  and  Canadian  physicians. 

Distribution. — It  is  a  widespread  disease,  the  incidence  of  which  in  any 
community  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of  keenness  on  the  part  of  the  practitioners 
■   (Cabot).    It  appears  to  be  increasing. 

Etiology. — The  figures  here  quoted  are  from  Cabot's  analysis  of  some 
1,200  cases  given  in  his  article  in  our  "System  of  Medicine."  It  is  a  disease 
of  middle  life;  a  great  majority— 922 — occurred  over  the  age  of  36.  The 
youngest  patient  we  have  seen  was  a  boy  of  ten  years.  Two  or  three  cases 
may  occur  in  one  family,  as  a  father  and  two  girls. 

The  cause  remains  obscure,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  hsemolysins  are 
unknown.  Bunting  has  produced  a  very  similar  blood  condition  in  animals  by 
injecting  ricin.  The  botbriocepbalus  antemia  is  stated  to  be  due  to  a  lipoid 
body  that  may  be  extracted  from  the  worm.  Hemolytic  bodies  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  intestinal  mucosa,  but  it  has  not  been  shown  that  they  are 
specific.  Oral  sepsis  and  intestinal  toxEemia  have' been  brought  forward  and 
supported  by  many  arguments  (Hunter)  but  there  must  be  something  in  ad- 
dition. Naturally  in  the  present  endocrine  craze  hypersplenism  hus  been 
invoked.    Moffitt  calls  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  disease  to  a  protozoal 
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infection — the  remission,  the  nervous  lesions,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  ar- 

In  the  horse  there  is  a  form  of  anemia  due  to  the  presence  of  the  larvse 
of  the  (Estrun  equi,  a  common  parasite  in  the  stomach  (the  infectious  antemia 
of  the  French).  Antemia  may  be  produced  experimentally  by  extracts  of  these 
larvK,  and  apparently  also  when  these  extracts  are  freed  from  the  hsmolytic 
lipoids  with  which  the  anemia  of  the  bothriocephalns  is  associated. 

Nervoiis  shock  has  appeared  to  be  a  factor  in  a  few  cases. 

Sex. — It  is  twice  as  common  in  nial»,  but  under  the  age  of  30  women  are 
more  often  affected. 

Among  other  factors  in  cases  with  the  blood  picture  resembling  the  Ad- 
disonian anemia  are: — 

Pregnanq/  and  Parturition. — The  anaemia  may  (1)  come  on  during  preg- 
nancy or  (2)  follow  delivery,  without  any  special  loss  of  blood,  or  (3)  be  an 
acute  septic  aniemia.    There  were  18  in  Cabot's  series  of  1,200  cases. 

Intestinal  Parasites. — Antemia  of  a  severe  and  even  pernicious  type  may 
be  associated  with  the  Lothriocephalus  or  the  hook-worm. 

Hemorrhage. — Ana?mia  after  hamorrhage  is  usually  of  the  secondary  lype, 
but  in  every  series  of  cases  of  Addison's  ansmia  will  be  found  a  few  with  a 
history  of  bleeding  piles,  epistaxis  or  loss  of  blood  from  other  sources. 

We  have  not  got  much  beyond  the  position  of  Addison,  who  characterized 
the  disease  which  he  was  describing  as  "a  general  antemia  occurring  without 
any  discoverable  cause  whatever;  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  previous 
loss  of  blood,  no  existing  diarrhoea,  no  chlorosis,  no  purpura,  no  renal,  splenic, 
myasinatic,  glandular,  strumous,  or  malignant  disease." 

Pathology. — The  body  is  rarely  emaciated.  A  lemon  tint  of  the  skin  is 
present  io  a  majority  of  the  cases.  The  muscles  often  are  intensely  red  in 
color,  like  horse  flesh,  while  the  fat  is  light  yellow.  Hsemorrhages  are  com- 
mon on  the  skin  and  serous  surfaces.  The  heart  is  usually  large,  flabby,  and 
empty.  In  one  iiiptancc  only  2  drams  of  blood  were  found  in  the  right  heart, 
and  hetwcen  3  and  4  in  the  left.  The  muscle  substance  of  the  heart  is  in- 
tensely fatt}',  and  of  a  pale,  light  yellow  color.  In  no  aifection  do  we  see  more 
extreme  fatty  degeneration.  The  lungs  show  no  special  changes.  The  stom- 
ach in  many  instances  is  normal,  but  in  some  cases  of  fatal  anaemia  the  mu- 
cosa is  extensively  atrophied.  The  liver  may  be  enlarged  and  fatty.  The 
iron  is  in  excess,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  condition  in  cases  of  secondary 
ana>mia.    It  is  deposited  in  the  outer  and  middle  zones  of  the  lobules. 

The  spleen  shows  no  important  changes.  In  one  of  Palmer  Howard's  cases 
the  organ  weighed  only  1  ounce  and  5  drams.  The  iron  pigment  is  usually 
in  excess.  The  lymph  glands  may  be  of  a  deep  red  color  (hsBmo-lymph 
gland).  The  amount  of  iron  pigment  is  increased  in  the  kidneys,  chiefly  in  the 
convoluted  tubules.  The  bone-marrow  is  usually  red,  lymphoid  in  character, 
showing  great  numbers  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles,  especially  the  larger  forma 
called  by  Ehrlich  gigantoblasts.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  hone-marrov 
shows  no  signs  of  activity — aplastic  OJUfmia. 

Spinal  cord  lesions  were  pre.'fent  in  84  per  cent,  of  the  post  mortems  col- 
lected by  Cabot,  a  sclerosis  chiefly  of  the  posterior  columns  in  the  cervical  re- 
gion. Foci  of  a  simitar  nature  occur  in  the  brain  both  in  the  gray  and  white 
matter  (Woltnaan). 
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Symptoms — The  cooibiDatioD  of  pallor  with  good  natrition  is  a  strijiing 
feature.  As  a  rule  there  is  very  slight  loss  io  weight  and  the  fat  is  well  pre* 
served,  in  contrast  to  most  of  the  secondary  antfemiaB,  with  which  wasting  is 
associated.  The  description  given  by  Addison  is  masterly:  "It  makes  ita 
approach  in  so  slow  and  insidiona  a  manner  that  the  patient  can  hardly  fix  a 
date  to  the  earliest  feeling  of  that  languor  which  is  shortly  to  become  bo  ex- 
treme. The  countenance  gets  pale,  the  whites  of  the  eyes  become  pearly,  the 
general  frame  flabby  rather  than  wasted,  the  pulse  perhaps  large,  but  remark* 
ably  soft  and  compressible,  and  occasionally  with  a  slight  jerk,  especially  under 
the  slightest  excitement.  There  is  an  increasing  indisposition  to  exertion, 
with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  faintness  or  breathlessness  in  attempting  it ; 
the  heart  is  readily  made  to  palpitate;  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  presents 
a  blanched,  smooth,  and  waxy  appearance;  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue  seem 
bloodless,  the  flabbiness  of  Uie  solids  increases,  the  appetite  fails,  extreme 
languor  and  f aintness  supervene,  breathlessness  and  palpitations  are  produced 
by  the  most  trifling  exertion  or  emotion ;  some  slight  c»iema  is  probably  per- 
ceived about  the  ankles;  the  debility  becomes  extreme — the  patient  can  no 
longer  rise  from  bed ;  the  mind  occasionally  wanders ;  he  falls  into  a  prostrate 
and  half-torpid  state,  and  at  length  expires ;  nevertheless,  to  the  very  last,  and 
after  a  sickness  of  several  months'  duration,  the  bulkinese  of  the  general 
frame  and  the  amount  of  obesity  often  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
failure  and  exhaustion  observable  in  every  other  respect" 

A  surprising  fact  is  that  there  are  patients  with  extreme  anemia  who  are 
remarkably  vigorous.  One  may  see  patients  with  a  count  of  about  two  mil- 
lion red  cells  who  insist  that  they  are  able  to  do  everything  as  usual  except 
for  a  little  shortness  of  breath. 

The  appearance  of  the  patient  is  usually  very  characteristic.  The  com- 
bination of  a  lemon-yellow  tint  of  the  akin  with  retention  of  the  fat  gives  a 
very  suggestive  picture.  Sometimes  the  tint  is  icteroid.  In  rare  cases  there 
is  a  white,  anemic  pallor,  and  in  a  third  group  a  brownish  tinge  of  the  skin 
(which  is  sometimes  associated  with  leucoderma)  deep  enough  to  suggest  Ad- 
dison's disease.  Muscular  weakness,  palpitation,  headache,  dyspntea,  vertigo, 
and  cedema  of  the  feet  are  common  in  this  as  in  other  ^pes  of  anaenua. 

Oa^iro-intestinal  symptoms  are  not  uncommon.  Paroxysms  of  pain  in 
the  stomach  with  or  without  diarrhtea  may  occur  in  crises.  In  fully  one-half 
of  the  cases  diarrhcea  occurs  at  some  time  during  the  course.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  usually  greatly  diminished  or  absent,  and  there  may  be  com- 
plete achylia.  A  sore  mouth  and  tongue,  a  feature  to  which  attention  waa 
called  especially  by  William  Hunter,  has  not  been  common  in  our  experience. 
There  may  be  marked  glossitis  and  ulceration.  Pyorrhcea  alveolaris  may  be 
said  to  be  present  in  all  cases,  and  the  teeth  are  often  very  bad. 

Complaint  of  palpitation  and  disturbance  of  the  heart  is  common,  Slight 
dilatation  is  common ;  murmurs  are  rarely  missed,  generally  hemic  and  basic. 
Apex  diastolic  murmurs  may  occur  without  valve  lesions.  Extraordinary 
throbbing  of  the  arteries  may  occur,  so  that  anenrism  may  be  suspected ;  the 
pulse  may  be  collapsing.  (Edema  is  common,  usually  in  the  feet,  sometimes 
in  the  hands.  The  urine  is  usually  of  low  specific  gravity,  pale,  and  with 
diminished  pigments.  Sometimes,  as  pointed  out  by  Hunter  and  Mott,  it  is 
of  a  deep  sherry  color,  due  to  great  excess  of  urobilin.    Increase  of  urobilin 
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and  urobilinogen  in  the  nrine  and  stools  is  a  constant  finding,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  these  substances  in  the  urine  in  the  absence  of  signs  of  biliary  or 
hepatic  disease  is  suggestive  of  pernicious  anfemia.  The  amount  is  of  some 
Talue  in  the  immediate  prognosis. 

Nervous  System. — The  more  carefully  the  cases  are  investigated  the 
greater  the  frequency  of  nervous  lesions.  Numbness  and  tingling  are  com- 
mon and  sometimes  there  are  marked  neuritic  pains.  Multiple  neuritis  nuy  be 
a  feature  of  the  disease  or  due  to  arsenic.    There  are  three  groups  of  cases : 

(a)  The  patient  may  have  had  no  special  symptoms  pointing  to  involve- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  but  post  mortem  well  marked  lesions  of  the  cord 
are  found. 

(b)  With  the  anemia  there  are  signs  of  spinal  cord  lesions,  a  postero- 
lateral sclerosis,  with  spastic  features  and  increased  reflexes,  or  the  picture 
may  be  rather  of  the  tabetic  type — lightning  pains,  girdle  sensation,  areas 
of  aniesthesia,  loss  of  the  reflexes. 

(c)  There  is  a  remarkable  group  carefully  described  by  Risien  Russell, 
Batten,  and  Collier,  in  which  the  nervous  symptoms,  usually  those  of  a  postero- 
lateral sclerosis,  precede  the  ansemia. 

As  the  disease  progresses  there  may  be  great  depression,  sometimes  delu- 
sions, but  mental  symptoms,  as  a  rule,  are  not  marked. 

Hiemorrhages  are  not  uncommon,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  small  petecbise. 
Retinal  haemorrhages  are  frequent.    Optic  neuritis  is  rare. 

Blood. — The  total  quantity  is  much  diminished.  The  drop  may  look  of 
good  color,  but  it  is  abnormally  fluid.  The  red  blood-corpnscles  are  greatly 
diminished;  the  average  count  in  81  cases,  when  they  came  under  observa- 
tion, was  1,575,000  per  c.  mm.  There  is  no  other  disease  which  so  often  reduces 
the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  below  two  millions  per  c.  mm.  In  13  per 
cent,  of  our  cases  the  count  was  under  one  million.  The  lowest  count  on 
record  is  in  a  patient  of  Quincke's,  143,000  per  c.  mm. 

The  htemoglobin,  though  quantitatively  reduced,  is  relatively  hi^.  The 
color  index  ie  over  1  and  may  be  1.5.  Marked  irregularity  in  size  and  shape 
of  the  red  cells  with  many  large  forms  is  a  special  feature.  The  macrocytea 
measure  8,  10  or  even  15  /x.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  great  many 
very  small  red  corpuscles — microcytes,  from  2  to  6  fi  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
deep  red  color.  The  irregularity  in  shape  is  remarkable.  Some  are  elongated, 
rod-like,  others  pyriform;  one  end  of  the  corpuscle  may  be  of  normal  shape, 
while  the  other  is  extended  like  the  neck  of  a  bottle.  Stippling  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  is  common  with  dark  blue  or  blackish  discoloration — ^the  so- 
called  polychromatophilia.  Mitochondria,  small  bodies  of  a  lipoid  nature, 
may  be  seen  in  the  red  cells. 

Nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  are  constantly  present,  varying  very  much 
in  numbers  from  day  to  day.  There  are  two  types — normoblasts  of  the  aver- 
age size,  and  the  megaloblasts,  which  are  much  larger.  There  are  frequently 
intermediate  forms  between  these  two  groups.  These  nucleated  red  cells  vary 
extraordinarily  in  different  cases,  and  there  may  be  what  have  been  called 
blood  crises,  in  which  a  large  number  of  the  nucleated  reds  appear.  In  one 
such  crisis  there  were  14,388  normoblasts,  460  intermediates,  and  138  megalo- 
blasts per  c.  mm.    These  crises  are  sometimes  followed  by  gains  in  the  blood 
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count,  but  they  may  be  terminal  erentB,  and  not  specially  indicative  of  active 
blood  regeneration. 

The  leucocytes  are  generally  nonnal  or  diminiahed  in  number.  Polynu- 
clear  cells  are  rarely  reduced.  Occasionally  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
small  mononuclear  forms.     Myelocytes  are  frequently  present,  even  up  to 
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8  and  10  per  cent.  Blood-platelets  are  usually  low ;  counts  of  100,000  and 
less  are  not  uncommon  (Pratt). 

Chart  XV  shows  the  blood  condition  in  a  case  during  nine  months. 

The  metabolism  has  been  the  subject  of  many  studies.  A  pathological 
deatruGtion  of  proteins  is  usually  present  but  a  positive  nitrogen  balance  may 
be  maintained  by  forced  feeding  (Mosenthal). 

Aplastic  An^hia. — A  certain  number  of  cases  of  primsry  ausemia  run 
a  rapid  and  progressive  course,  without  remissions;  and  death  occurs  within 
a  few  weeks  or  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  attack.    Post  mortem,  in- 
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stead  of  an  active  hyperplasia  of  the  bone  marrow,  there  is  atrophy  or  aplasia. 
To  these  caseB  the  term  "aplastic  anaemia"  has  been  given.  It  is  a  sub-type  of 
pernicious  anaemia  with'  identical  clinical  features,  except  that  it  runs  a  more 
rapid  course,  is  met  with  in  younger  persons,  the  color  index  may  be  low, 
hsemorrhages  are  more  common,  there  may  be  leucopenia,  and  erythroblasts 
are  usually  absent  The  btemorrhages  may  be  very  severe,  and  some  of  the 
cases  are  of  a  pronounced  purpuric  type. 

The  diagnosis  is  only  certain  after  an  examination  of  the  bones,  when  it 
is  found  that  the  marrow  of  the  long  bones  is  fatty,  and  even  the  red  mar- 
row may  have  disappeared  from  the  short  bones. 

Tn^oni  and  Cohxh. — The  disease  may  run  a  very  acute  course.  In  a 
patient  of  Finley's  in  Montreal  the  fatal  termination  occurred  within  ten 
days  of  the  onset  of  the  symptoms.  The  course  may  be  from  six  to  twelve 
weeks,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  a  chronic  malady  with  remarkable  remissions.  It 
is  rare  to  meet  with  a  case  in  which  recovery  does  not  take  place  from  the 
first  attack.  The  number  of  remissions  varies  from  two  or  three  to  five 
or  six.  In  534  cases  analyzed  by  Cabot  for  this  special  point,  296  had  one 
remission,  118  two,  65  three,  21  four,  and  34  five.  The  duration  of  the  re- 
mission may  be  from  three  months  to  four. years.  In  81  cases  treated  in  the 
Hopkins  Hospital  death  occurred  in  27  while  under  observation.  The  aver- 
age duration  in  these  cases  was  about  a  year. 

The  ultimate  prognosis  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  is  bad;  only  one  case 
in  our  series  appears  to  have  recovered  completely,  another  was  alive  and  in 
good  health  six  years  after  the  last  attack,  and  a  third  four  years  after.  In 
Cabot's  series  there  were  ten  cases  which  had  lasted  seven  years  or  more,  bat 
there  were  only  6  but  of  the  1,300  cases  analyzed  which  he  regarded  as  hav- 
ing completely  recovered. 

Siagnotis. — Few  diseases  ate  more  readily  recognized  at  sight.  There 
is  something  very  charai^teristic  about  the  general  appearance  of  a  patient 
with  Addisonian  ansemia,  ^nd  nowadays  practitioners  are  much  more  alert, 
and  the  disease  is  better  known.  The  lemon  colored  tint  of  the  skin  may 
suggest  jaundice;  the  angemia,  puffy  face,  swollen  ankles,  and  albumin  in  the 
urine,  nephritis;  the  pigmentation,  Addison's  disease;  the  shortness  of  breath 
and  palpitation,  heart  disease;  the  pallor  and  gastric  symptoms,  cancer  of  the 
stomach.  The  retention  of  fat,  the  insidious  onset,  the  absence  of  signs  of 
local  disease,  and  the  blood  features  are  the  important  diagnostic  points.  In 
a  doubtful  case  the  evidences  of  changes  in  the  cord  should  be  looked  for;  if 
present  they  are  an  important  aid.  From  cancer  of  the  stomach  pemicions 
aneemia  is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  wasting,  the  high  color  index  of  the 
blood,  the  lower  corpuscular  count,  and  by  the  marked  improvement  in  the 
first  attacks  under  proper  treatment. 

Treatment. — There  are  five  essentials:  first,  a  diagnosis;  secondly,  rest  in 
bed  for  weeks  or  even  months,  if  possible  (thirdly)  in  the  open  air;  fourthly, 
all  the  good  food  the  patient  can  take;  fifthly,  arsenic;  Fowler's  solution  in 
increasing  doses,  beginning  with  U).  iii  or  v  (0.2  to  0.3  c.  c.)  three  times  a 
day,  and  increasing  i]\  i  each  week  until  the  patient  takes  Tit  ^^  (^  ^'  '^O 
three  times  a  day.  Other  forms  of  arsenic  may  be  tried,  as  sodium  eacodylate 
or  atoxyl  hypodermically.  Atoxyl  can  be  given  in  doses  of  gr.  se  (0.033  gm.) 
every  five  days,  and  the  amount  gradually  increased.    Arspbenamine  in  small 
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doses  (0.2  gm.)  at  short  intervals  has  apparently  been  useful  in  some  cases. 
It  is  generally  helpful  to  give  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  full  doees,  twice 
after  each  meaL  Accessories  are  oil  inunctions;  bone-marrow,  which  has  the 
merit  of  a  recommendation  by  Galen;  in  some  cases  iron  seems  to  do  good. 
Care  should  be  taken  of  the  mouth  and  teeth,  and  mouth  infection  thoroughly 
treated.  Focal  infection  anywhere  should  receive  proper  treatment.  Gastric 
lavage  and  irrigations  of  the  colon  are  useful  in  some  cases. 

Splenectomy  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  it  is  well  to  be  cau- 
tions in  judging  of  its  value.  Some  patients  have  been  helped  for  a  time,  but 
it  is  not  proved  that  permanent  benefit  results. 

Tranafimon  is  again  in  vogue,  and  with  a  much  improved  technique.  In 
patients  with  a  rapidly  falling  count  a  transfusion  may  start  improvement. 
The  transfusion  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  at  intervals  of  ten  days 
or  two  weeks.  It  is  important  to  use  a  homologous  blood.  Bloomfield's  study 
(1918)  seems  to  show  that,  even  with  the  new  methods,  results  are  not  more 
satisfactory  than  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  first  practised  it  in  the  seventies. 


n.    UITTKXHZA 

Deflnitiim. — A  disease  characterized  by  a  permanent  increase  in  the  leuco- 
cytes of  the  blood,  associated  with  hyperplasia  of  the  leucoblastic  tissues. 

Hiitory.^-In  October,  1845,  Hughes  Bennett  recorded  a  case  of  "suppura- 
tion of  the  blood  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  liver,"  and  he  afterward 
gave  the  disease  the  name  of  "leukocythiemia."  A  month  later  Virchow  de- 
scribed a  similar  condition  of  "white  blood"  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
"leukiemia."  In  1870  Neumann  determined  the  importance  of  the  changes  in 
the  bone  marrow.  The  work  of  Ehrlich  enabled  ns  to  classify  the  cases  ac- 
cording to  the  blood  changes. 

Varietiei. — The  whole  hseinatopoietic  system — marrow,  spleen,  and  lymph 
glands — is  involved.  Formerly  we  spoke  of  three  different  groups — the 
splenic,  lyniphatic,  and  medullary,  but  we  now  recognize  that  the  leucoblastic 
hyperplasia  may  begin  in  any  part  of  the  blood-glandular  system,  marrow, 
lymph  glands,  and  probably  in  the  spleen.  The  differences  in  the  types  de- 
pend upon  the  dominance  of'  the  lymphoid  or  the  myeloid  process,  so  that  we 
now  divide  the  cases  roughly  into  two  great  groups:  (1)  the  myelocytic  or 
myeloid,  corresponding  to  the  spleno-medullary  type,  and  (2)  the  lymphoid, 
which  represents  the  lymphatic  variety.  .Some  cases  not  fitting  accurately 
into  either  are  spoken  of  as  "atypical"  or  "transitional"  forms. 

The  relation  to  pregnancy  is  interesting.  Conception  is  rare  during  the 
course.  The  disease  may  begin  during  pregnancy  and  progress  rapidly.  In 
Cameron's  case  (Montreal)  the  grandmother,  mother  and  brother  had  f^mp- 
toms  suggestive  of  leuktemia.  During  pregnancy  the  disease  was  first  noted 
when  her  sixth  child  was  three  months  old  and  he  died  of  lenkfemia  at  the 
sixth  month.  She  was  leukemic  through  her  seventh  pregnancy  and  was  de- 
livered with  a  red  cell  count  of  one  million  and  the  white  blood  count  1:10. 
The  child  became  purpuric  and  died  on  the  fourth  day  with  the  red  cell 
count  norma]  and  the  leucocytes  about  35,000.  Another  child  aged  8  bad 
leukemia  also. 
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I.  Myeloid  Leukemia. — Etiology. — The  acate  cases  reeemble  an  infec- 
tioD.  The  cauBe  remaina  uDknown.  The  disease  ma;  be  a  myeloma.  Mul- 
tiple cases  have  been  reported  in  a  family.  The  disease  is  not  very  rare.  There 
were  24  cases  in  the  Johns  Hopkina  Hospital  in  fifteen  years.  It  is  not  more 
frequent  in  malarial  regions. 

It  is  rather  more  common  in  males  than  in  females,  and  between  the  30th 
and  50th  years.    The  youngest  of  our  patients  was  a  child  of  eight  months. 

It  has  followed  a  blow.  Patients  may  have  bad  a  tendency  to  b^morrhage, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  disease  appears  in  fairly  healthy  persons  without  any  recog- 
nizable  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomp. — Dropsy  is  sometimes  present.  There  may  be  a  condi- 
tion of  polysemia;  the  heart  and  veins  are  distended  with  large  blood-clots. 
In  one  case  the  weight  of  blood  in  the  heart  chambers  alone  was  630  grams. 
There  may  be  remarkable  distention  of  the  portal,  cerebral,  pulmonary,  and 
subcutaneous  veins.  The  blood  is  usually  clotted,  and  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  leucocjrtes  gives  a  pus  like  appearance  to  the  coagnla,  so  that  it  has 
happened  more  than  once,  as  in  Vircho^s  memorable  case,  that  on  opening 
the  right  auricle  the  observer  at  first  thought  he  had  cut  into  an  abscess.  The 
coagula  have  a  peculiar  greenish  color,  somewhat  like  the  fat  of  a  turtle  and 
so  intense  as  to  suggest  the  color  of  chloroma.  The  fibrin  is  increased.  Char- 
cot's octahedral  crystals  may  separate  from  the  blood  after  death. 

In  the  myelitic  form  the  spleen  ja  greatly  enlarged,  the  capsule  may  he 
thickened,  and  the  vessels  at  the  bilus  enlarged.  The  weight  may  range  from 
S  to  18  pounds.  The  organ  is  in  a  condition  of  chronic  hyperplasia.  It  cuts 
with  resistance,  has  a  uniformly  reddish  brown  color,  and  the  Malpighian 
bodies  are  invisible.  Grayish  white,  circumscribed,  lymphoid  tumors  may 
occur  throughout  the  organ,  contrasting  strongly  witti  the  reddish  brown  ma- 
trix. Instead  of  a  fatty  tissue,  the  medulla  of  the  long  bones  may  resemble 
the  consistent  matter  which  forms  the  core  of  an  abscess,  or  it  may  be  dark 
brown  in  color.  There  may  be  heemorrhagic  infarctions.  There  may  be  much 
expansion  of  the  shell  of  bone  with  localized  swellings. 

Leukemic  enlargements  in  the  solitary  and  agminated  glands  of  Feyer 
may  occur  and  leukgsmic  growths  have  been  found  in  the  stomach,  omentum 
and  peritoneum.  The  thymus  may  be  enlarged  in  the  acute  cases.  The  liver 
may  be  greatly  enlarged,  due  to  a  difEuse  leukgemic  infiltration  or  to  definite 
growths.  There  are  rarely  changes  of  importance  in  the  lungs.  In  159  cases 
collected  by  Oowers  there  were  13  instances  of  leukiemic  nodules  in  the  Uver 
and  10  in  the  kidneys.    Tumors  of  the  skin  are  rare. 

Symptoms. — Antemia  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  all  stages  of 
the  disease;  the  subjects  may  look  very  healthy  and  well.  The  onset  is  in- 
sidious, and,  as  a  rule,  the  patient  seeks  advice  for  progressive  enlargement 
of  the  abdomen  and  shortness  of  breath,  or  the  pallor,  j^pitation,  and  other 
symptoms  of  anaemia.  Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  common.  Gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  may  precede  the  onset  Occasionally  the  first  symptoms  are  of  a 
very  serious  nature.  In  one  case  a  boy  played  lacrosse  two  days  before  the 
onset  of  the  final  hnmatemesis;  and  in  another  case  a  girl,  who  had,  it  was 
supposed,  only  a  slight  chlorosis,  died  of  fatal  luemorrhage  from  the  stomach 
before  any  suspicion  had  been  aroused  as  to  the  true  condition. 

The  gradual  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  spleen  is  the  most  promioenf 
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feature  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Pain  and  tenderness  are  common,  though 
the  progressive  enlargement  may  be  painless.  A  creaking  fremitus  may  be 
felt  on  palpation.  'Hie  enlarged  organ  extends  downward  to  the  right,  and 
may  be  felt  just  at  the  costal  edge,  or  when  large  it  may  extend  as  far  over 
as  the  navel.  In  many  cases  it  occupies  fully  one  half  of  the  abdomen,  reach- 
ing to  the  piibee  below  and  extending  beyond  the  middle  line.  As  a  rule,  the 
edge,  in  some  the  notch  or  notches,  can  be  felt  distinctly.  Its  size  varits 
greatly  from  time  to  time.  It  may  be  perceptibly  larger  after  meals.  A 
hemorrhage  or  free  diarrhcea  may  reduce  the  size.  The  pressure  of  the  en- 
larged organ  may  cause  distress  after  eating;  in  one  case  it  caused  fatal  ob- 
struction of  the  bowels.  On  auscultation  a  murmur  may  sometimes  be  heard 
over  the  spleen,  and  Gerhardt  described  a  pulsation  in  it 

The  long  bones  are  tender;  lenksemtc  tumors  are  rare  but  there  may  be 
localized  swellings,  particularly  on  the  ribs,  which  are  tender  and  yield  to  firm 
pressure. 

The  pulse  is  usually  rapid,  soft,  compressible,  but  often  full  in  volume. 
The  veins  may  be  very  large  and  full,  and  pulsation  in  those  of  the  band  and 
arm  is  common.  There  are  rarely  any  cardiac  symptoms.  The  apex  beat  may 
be  lifted  an  interspace  by  the  enlarged  spleen.  Toward  the  close  (edema  may 
occur  in  the  feet  or  general  anasarca.  Heemorrhage  is  common.  There  may 
be  most  extensive  purpura,  or  hiemorrhagic  exudate  into  pleura  or  peritoneum. 
Epistaxis  is  the  most  frequent  form.  HemoptyBis  and  hematuria  are  rare. 
Bleeding  from  the  gums  may  be  present.  Hematemesis  proved  fatal  in  two 
of  our  cases,  and  iu  a  third  a  large  cerebral  hemorrhage  rapidly  killed. 

Local  gangrene  may  develop,  with  signs  of  intense  infection  and  high 
fever.  There  are  very  few  pulmonary  symptoms.  The  shortness  of  breath  is 
due,  as  a  rule,  to  the  anemia.  Toward  ttie  end  there  may  be  cedema  of  the 
lungs  or  pneumonia.  The  gastro-inteetinal  symptoms  are  rarely  absent.  Nau- 
sea and  vomiting  are  early  features  in  some  cases,  and  diarrhcea  may  be  very 
troublesome,  even  fatal.  Intestinal  hemorrhage  is  not  common.  There  may 
be  a  dysenteric  process  in  the  colon.  Jaundice  rarely  occurs.  Ascites  may 
be  a  prominent  symptom,  probably  due  to  the  presence  of  the  splenic  tumor. 
A  leukemic  peritonitis  also  may  be  present,  doe  to  new  growths  in  the  mem- 
branes. 

The  nervous  system  is  not  often  involved.  Facial  paralysis  has  been  noted. 
Headache,  dizziness,  and  fainting  spells  are  due  to  anemia.  The  patients  are 
nsnally  tranquil.  Coma  may  follow  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Paraplegia  may 
be  due  to  pressure  of  a  leuloemic  tumor  on  the  cord. 

There  is  a  peculiar  retinitis,  due  chiefiy  to  the  extravasation  of  blood,  bat 
there  may  be  aggregations  of  leucocytos,  forming  email  leukemic  growths. 
Optic  neuritis  is  rare.  Deafness  has  frequently  been  observed ;  it  may  appear 
early  and  possibly  is  due  to  hemorrhage.  Features  suggestive  of  lif^^re's 
disease  may  come  on  suddenly,  due  to  leukemic  infiltration  or  hemorrhage 
into  the  semi-circular  canal. 

The  urine  presents  do  constant  changes.  The  uric  acid  is  always  in 
excess.  Priapiam,  a  curious  symptom,  is  present  in  many  cases,  and  may 
be  the  first  symptom.  It  may  persist  for  weeks.  The  cause  is  thrombosis  of 
the  veins  in  some  cases. 

Fever  was  present  in  two-thirds  of  our  series.    Periods  of  pyrexia  may 
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alternate  with  prolonged  intemlB  of  freedom.  The  tempenttm  nay  range 
from  102"  to  103°  F. 

Blood. — In  all  forme  of  the  disease  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  the 
examination  of  the  blood,  as  it  alone  offers  distinctive  featnres. 

The  striking  change  is  an  increase  in  the  leucocytes.  The  average  in  onr 
series  was  398>700  per  c  mm.,  and  the  average  ratio  to  the  red  cells  wae  1  to 
10.  Counts  above  500,000  per  c.  mm.  are  common,  and  they  may  rise  above 
1,000,000  per  c  mm.  The  proportion  of  white  to  red  cells  may  be  1  to  5,  or 
may  even  reach  1  to  1.  There  are  instances  on  record  in  which  the  number  of 
leucocytes  has  exceeded  that  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

The  increase  ie  in  all  the  forms.  The  polynuclear  nentropbiles  make  up 
from  30  to  50  per  cent.;  both  the  small  and  the  large  Iympho<grtes  are  in- 
creased ;  the  eosiDophilee  and  the  mast  cells  show  both  a  percentage  and  ab- 
solute increase.  The  abnormal  cells,  the  myelocytes,  range  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.  Normoblasts  and  megaloblasts  are  common.  There  is  no  anemia 
at  first.  The  red  cell  count  may  be  normal,  but  sooner  or  later  anemia  comes 
on,  and  the  count  may  fall  to  2,000,000  per  c.  mm.  The  color  index  is  usu- 
ally low.  The  blood  platelets  are  increased.  Charcot-Leyden  crystals  may 
separate  from  the  clots  and  the  hemo^obin  shows  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
CTjrstallize. 

Aleukemic  Imtbbtalb. — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  white  cells 
may  fall  to  normal  or  even  below.  In  a  case  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital, 
the  leucocytes  diminished  from  500,000  per  c.  mm,  on  Jan.  26  to  6,000  on 
Feb.  16,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Uarch  were  as  low  as  2,000  per 
c.  mm.  This  followed  the  use  of  arsenic.  With  this  the  spleen  may  or  may 
not  reduce.  The  same  may  occur  spontaneously,  but  has  been  frequently 
seeu  following  the  benzol,  radinm  and  X-ray  treatment.  The  question  arises 
whether  it  is  always  possible  in  the  aleukemic  intervals  to  diagnose  tJie  dis- 
ease from  the  examination  of  the  blood.  In  some  cases  the  films  are  normal. 
These  aleukiemic  phases  are  not  rare  but  unfortunately  are  only  transitory. 

II.  Ltuphoid  Leulsuia. — Less  common,  tiiis  occurs  in  acute  and  chron- 
ic forms. 

A.  AcuTB  Ltuphatio  Leukemia  (acute  lymphadenosis)  is  the  most 
terrible  of  all  blood  diseases.  It  occurs  in  younger  persons  and  more  fre- 
quently in  males.  In  onset  and  course  the  disease  resembles  an  acute  infec- 
tion. Swelling  of  the  tonsils,  ulcerative  angina,  stomatitis,  fever,  hemor- 
rhages and  a  rapid  anemia  are  the  dominant  features.  Dyspntea,  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  diarrhcea  are  not  uncommon.  Some  cases  resemble  fulminant 
purpura,  and  cutaneous  hiemorrhages  may  be  present  before  the  patient  feels 
ill.  The  glands  of  the  neck  enlarge  and  usually  other  groups,  but  death  may 
occur  without  marked  adenitis.  The  spleen  is  ueually  palpable,  rarely  very 
large.  Hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes  and  into  the  seroiis  sacs 
are  common.  The  course  is  rapid,  and  death  may  occur  within  a  week  of 
onset;  more  often  in  from  three  to  six  weeks.  Remissions  may  occur  and  a 
esse  beginning  acutely  may  linger  for  three  or  four  months. 

LevicBmia  cutis,  most  common  in  this  form,  is  characterized  by  nodular 
tumors  in  the  skin,  which  may  break  down  rapidly,  heemorrbages,  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  fever.  The  spleen  and  lymph  glands  may  be  little,  if  at 
all,  enlarged. 
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The  blood  picture  in  the  acute  form  may  give  the  only  data  for  diagnosis. 
The  aniemia  is  rapid  with  the  nsual  changes  in  the  blood  cells.  The  leucocytes 
are  increased  but  less  as  a  rule  than  in  the  myeloid  forms.  Counts  of  100,000- 
200,000  per  c.  nun.  are  frequent  and  the  count  may  rise  to  above  1,000,000. 
The  distinctive  feature  is  the  predominance  of  large  lymphocytes,  usually  over 
90  per  cent.  Atypical  blood  pictures  may  be  met  with — a  mixed  small  and 
large  lymphocytosis,  macrolymphocytes  and  their  variants. 

The  enUrgement  of  ^he  spleen  and  lymph  glands  is  lees  marked  than  in 
the  myeloid  form.  Lymphoid  swellings  in  the  mouth,  throat  and  intestines 
are  common,  and  small  tumors  may  be  widely  scattered  on  the  serone  mem- 
branes, skin,  in  the  lungs,  and  even  in  the  nervous  system.  The  bone  marrow 
is  deep  red,  but  the  changes  depend  much  on  tiie  duration  of  the  disease. 

B.  Chbonic  Lymphatic  Leukemia  (chronic  lymphadenosis)  is  less 
common.  Its  existence  has  been  denied,  but  cases  of  three,  five,  ten  and  thirteen 
years'  duration  have  been  reported,  A  patient  of  W.  H.  Draper's  of  New  York 
seen  ten  years  after  the  onset  had  a  sheaf  of  blood  counts  from  every  clinician 
of  note  in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  There  was  no  ansemia,  the  leucocytes 
were  242,000  per  c.  mm.,  the  superficial  lymph  glands  were  enlarged  and  the 
spleen  of  moderate  size. 

It  occurs  in  older  persons,  rarely,  if  ever,  in  children;  the  general  health 
may  be  very  good  and  the  only  inconvenience  felt  is  from  the  bunches  of  en- 
larged glands.  The  spleen  is  rarely  very  large ;  the  mesenteric  and  retroperi- 
toneal gronps  may  form  big  tumors.  After  lasting  two  or  more  years  acute 
symptoms  may  come  on — fever,  hemorrhages,  stomatitis,  tonsillitis.  Pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin,  itching  with  urticaria  and  lymphomas  may  be  present,  giving 
a  skin  picture  very  like  that  of  Hodgkin's  disease.  The  blood  shows  at  first 
little  or  no  anaemia.  The  leucocytes  are  usually  above  100,000  per  c.  mm. 
and  very  high  counts  are  common.  The  small  lymphocytes  predominate  up 
to  90-95  per  cent.  The  large  forms  are  rare  until  the  late  stages  when 
onsmia  supervenes  and  the  other  elements  show  little  or  no  change. 

Attpioal  Ledkauias. — (1)  Mixed  leuksenuos,  in  part  myeloid  and  in 
part  lymphoid;  but  in  nearly  all  cases  of  the  ordinary  spleno-medullary  len- 
ksemia  a  certain  percentage  of  lymphocytes  is  present,  which  toward  the 
end  may  be  materially  increased. 

(2)  Cases  tvilh  atypical  blood  changes,  such  as  a  very  high  percentage  of 
eosinophiles,  or  a  condition  with  a  very  high  proportion  of  plasma  cells. 

(3)  ChloToma  is  an  atypical  lymphoid  leuksemia  in  which  the  lymphatic 
tumors  have  a  greenish  color.  It  is  more  common  in  children.  Exophthal- 
mos is  frequent  owing  to  tumor  formation  in  the  orbit.  The  tumor  growths 
occur  chiefiy  in  the  skull,  the  orbit,  the  long  bones,  and  throughout  the  vis- 
oera.  The  typical  picture  of  this  distribution  may  be  present  without  the 
green  tint  of  diloroma.    The  nature  of  the  pigment  is  unknown. 

(4)  Id  a  few  rare  instances  a  condition  of  leukemia  has  been  found  with- 
out changes  in  the  blood-making  organs. 

(5)  Levkancemia. — This  term  was  invented  by  Leube  to  describe  a  condi- 
tion shoving  features  both  of  leukemia  and  severe  anemia.  The  cases  are 
now  regarded  as  a  myeloid  leukemia  with  severe  aneemia.  Olandnlar  en- 
largement is  usoally  present;  the  onset  may  he  like  the  acute  tjrpes  of  leuks- 
mis,  and  the  blood  picture  either  of  the  lymphoid  or  of  the  myeloid  type. 
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Oiagnoni. — ^The  recognition  of  the  scute  fonn«  may  be  difficult,  partica- 
larly  those  which  begin  vith  marked  angins  and  cutaneouB  hemorrhages.  It 
may  oot  be  until  a  blood  examination  is  made  or  the  glands  enlarge  that 
Buspicion  is  aroused.  The  chronic  forms  are  easily  recognized.  The  enlarged 
spleen  at  once  su^ests  a  blood  count,  upon  which  alone  the  diagnoeis  rests. 
The  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  In  the  lymphatic 
form,  too,  the  disguoeis  rests  with  the  blood  examination.  One  has  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  certain  cases  of  sepsis  with  marked  lymphocytoeis,  in  which 
the  white  blood-corpuscles  may  reach  30,000  or  40,000  per  c.  mm.  When  the 
regional  lymph  glands  are  involved  this  may  raise  a  doubt  Cabot  gives  an 
instance  of  a  child  in  whom  after  pneumonia  and  whooping-cough  there  was  a 
leucocytosis  of  94,000  per  c.  mm.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  the 
ordinary  myelitic  forms  under  treatment  with  arsenic  or  with  X-rays  the  in- 
crease of  leucocytes  may  disappear,  but  the  differential  count  may  still  be 
characteristic 

Fro^ofii. — Recovery  in  leuktemia  is  practically  unknown.  The  acute 
cases  die  within  three  months;  tiie  thronic  forms  last  from  six  months  to  foar 
or  five  years.    The  chronic  lymphatic  form  is  the  most  protracted. 

Aanoiation  with  Other  DiieasM. — Tuberculosis  is  not  uncommon.  Dock 
collected  37  cases,  in  none  of  which  did  the  tuberculosis  show  any  special  in- 
flaeuce.  Intercurrent  infections  as  influenza,  erysipelas,  or  sepsis  may  have 
a  remarkable  effect  upon  the  disease.  In  a  case  reported  by  Dock,  after  an 
attack  of  influenza  the  leucocytes  fell  from  307,000  to  7,500  per  c.  mm.  A 
conree  of  antistreptococcic  serum  may  do  the  same. 

Treatment. — Fresh  air,  good  diet,  and  abstention  from  mental  worry  and 
care  are  the  important  general  indications.  The  indicatio  morbi  can  not  be 
met     There  are  certain  remedies  which  have  an  influence  upon  the  disease. 

Of  these  arsenic  is  tbe  best.  Fowler's  solution  can  be  b^un  in  doses  of 
three  drops  and  increased  to  the  limit  of  tolerance  or  sodium  cacodylate  given 
by  injection.  Benzol  has  been  extensively  used  but  should  be  given  with  cau- 
tion and  discontinued  if  there  is  a  drop  in  the  red  cell  count  If  the  number 
of  leucocjrtes  decreases  steadily,  the  drug  should  be  discontinued  when  the 
number  falls  to  35,000.  The  dose  is  3  i  (4  c.  c)  per  day  given  in  capsules 
with  olive  oil.  Tbe  X-rays,  while  not  curative,  add  to  the  duration  of  life. 
Tbf^  should  not  he  used  in  the  acute  forme.  The  exposure  should  be  over  the 
long  bones  at  first  and  care  should  be  taken  to  watch  for  any  signs  of  toxemia. 
Radium  has  been  successful  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases.  Both  it  and 
the  X-rays  usually  cause  a  marked  drop  in  the  leucocjrtes.  Either  may  be 
used  with  arsenic  or  benzol  administration.  Removal  of  the  spleen  has  been 
done  after  radium  treatment  but  the  value  of  this  is  doubtful.  Recurrence  is 
to  be  expected  after  any  treatment 


m.    HODOEIN'S  DISIASK 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands 
with  progressive  ansemia  and  a  fatal  termination. 

Anatomically  there  is  an  increase  in  the  adenoid  tiseue  of  tbe  glands,  pro- 
liferation of  the  endothelial  cells,  formation  of  mononuclear  and  multinn- 
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clear  giant  cells,  the  pi«eeiice  of  eoeinophiles,  and  thickening  of  ttie  fibrous 
reticulum. 

Hiitorr. — In  1833  Hodgkin  recorded  a  series  of  cases  of  enlargement  of 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  spleen.  From  the  motley  group  that  Hod^in  de- 
scribed, Wilks  picked  out  the  disease  and  called  it  anamta  lymphaiica.  Other 
names  that  have  been  given  to  it  are  adinie  by  Trousseau,  paeudo-leukiBmia 
by  Cohnheim,  and  generalized  lymphadetioma. 

Etiology. — A  widely  spread  disease  in  Europe  and  America,  a  majority  of 
the  cases  occur  in  young  adults,  and  more  frequently  in  males  than  in  fe- 
males. Twins  and  sisters  have  been  known  to  be  attacked.  The  cause  is  un- 
known. Certain  features  suggest  an  acute  infection :  the  rapid  course  of  some 
cases,  the  association  with  local  irritation  in  the  mouth  and  tonsils,  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  disease  starts  in  the  cervical  glands,  tlie  gradual  ex- 
tension from  one  gland  group  to  another,  and  the  recurring  exacerbations  of 
fever.  Bunting  and  Yates  described  a  diphtheroid  organism  with  which  they 
produced  in  the  monk^  a  chronic  lym[4iadenitis  clinically  resembling  Hodg- 
kin's  disease.  Possibly  the  disease  is  a  spirillosis — in  favor  of  which  are  the 
presence  of  eosinophilia,  so  characteristic  of  infection  with  animal  parasites, 
the  presence  of  eosinophilic  cells  in  the  glands,  and  the  influence  of  arsenic 
on  tiie  disease.  Sternberg  suggested  that  the  diaeaae  was  a  special  form  of 
tuberculosis;  but  the  histological  changes  are  quite  characteristic,  tubercle 
bacilli  are  not  present  in  uncomplicated  cases,  the  tuberculin  test  may  be 
negative,  and  when  present  the  tubercnlosis  appears  to  be  a  terminal  infec- 
tion. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  superficial  lymph  glands  are  found  most  exten- 
sively involved,  and  from  the  cervical  groups  they  form  continuous  chains 
uniting  the  mediastinal  and  axillary  glands.  The  masses  may  pass  beneath 
the  pectoral  muscles  and  even  beneath  the  scapulte.  Of  the  internal  glands, 
those  of  the  thorax  are  most  often  affected,  and  the  tracheal  and  bronchia! 
groups  may  form  large  masses.  The  trachea  and  the  aorta  with  its  branches 
may  be  completely  surrounded ;  the  veins  may  he  compressed,  rarely  the  aorta 
itself.  The  masses  perforate  the  sternum  and  invade  the  lung  deeply.  The 
retroperitoneal  glands  may  form  a  continuous  chain  from  the  diaphragm  to 
the  inguinal  canals.  They  may  eompreas  the  ureters,  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
nerves,  and  the  iliac  veins.  They  may  adhere  to  the  broad  ligament  and  the 
uterus  and  simulate  fibroids.  At  an  early  stage  the  glands  are  soft  and  elas- 
tic; later  they  may  become  firm  and  hard.  Fusion  of  contiguous  glands  does 
not  often  occur,  and  they  tend  to  remain  discrete,  even  after  attaining  a  large 
size.  The  capsule  may  be  infiltrated,  and  adjacent  tissues  invaded.  On  sec- 
tion the  gland  presents  a  grayish  white  semi-translucent  appearance,  broken 
by  intersecting  strands  of  fibrous  tissue;  there  is  no  caseation  of  necrosis  un- 
less a  secondary  infection  has  occurred. 

The  spleen  is  enlarged  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  in  young  children  the 
enlargement  may  be  great)*but  the  organ  rarely  reaches  the  size  of  the  spleen 
in  ordinary  leukiemia.  In  more  than  half  of  the  cases  lymphoid  growths  are 
present.  The  marrow  of  the  long  bones  may  be  converted  into  a  rich  lymphoid 
tissue.  The  lymphatic  structures  of  the  tonsillar  ring  and  of  the  intestines 
may  show  marked  hyperplasia.  The  liver  ie  often  enhrged,  and  may  present 
scattered  nodular  tumors,  which  may  also  occur  in  the  kidneys. 
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HisMogy. — ^The  stndiea  of  Andrewas  and  of  Doroth;  Reed  sbov  a  very 
characteriBtic  microscopic  picture — proliferation  of  the  endothelial  and  reticu- 
lar cells,  with  the  formation  of  lymphoid  cells  of  uniform  size  and  shape,  and 
characteristic  giant  cells,  the  8(>K»lled  lymphadenoma  cells,  containing  four 
or  more  nuclei.  Eoeinophiles  are  always  present,  and  proliferation  of  the 
stroma  leads  to  fibrosis  of  the  glaod.  The  difference  between  the  soft  and  bard 
forms  depends  largely  upon  the  stage.  When  tuberculoBis  occurs  as  a  second- 
ary infection  the  two  processes  may  be  readily  distinguished. 

Symptomt. — A  tonsillitis  may  precede  the  onset.  Enlargement  of  the 
cervical  glands  is  usually  an  initial  symptom;  it  is  rare  to  find  other  super- 
ficial groups  or  the  deeper  glands  attacked  first.  Months  or  even  several  years 
may  elapse  before  the  glands  in  the  axillte  and  groin  become  involved.  During 
what  may  be  called  the  first  stage  the  patient's  general  condition  is  good; 
then  antemia  comes  on,  not  marked  at  first,  but  usually  progressive.  In  the 
majori^  of  cases  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  bnt  it  never  reaches  the  dimension 
of  the  lenloemic  organ.  There  may  be  very  little  pain  until  the  internal 
glands  become  involved.  With  swelling  of  the  mediastinal  glands  there  are 
cough,  dyspncea,  and  often  intense  cyanosis,  with  all  the  signs  of  intratho- 
racic tumor.  There  may  be  moderate  fever.  Bronzing  of  the  skin  may  occur, 
apart  altogether  from  the  use  of  arsenic.  Pruritus  may  be  a  very  depressing 
symptom,  and  boils  and  ecthymatous  blebs  may  occur.  The  leucocytes  show 
no  characteristic  changes.  There  may  be  a  moderate  eosinophilia  and,  as  the 
ansmia  progresses,  nucleated  red  corpuscles  appear,  and  toward  the  end  there 
are  instances  of  a  great  increase  in  the  lymphocytes.  As  the  disease  progresses 
there  is  marked  emaciation  with  great  astiienia,  and  sometimes  anasarca. 
This  represents  the  common  dinicU  course,  but  there  are  many  variations, 
among  which  the  following  are  the  most  common : 

(a)  An  ACUTB  FOBU  has  been  described.  In  one  case  beginning,  like  so 
many  cases  of  lymphatic  leukemia,  with  angina,  the  whole  course  was  less 
than  ten  weeks.    Ziegler  mentions  two  cases  of  death  within  a  month. 

(6)  Localized  Foru. — The  enlargement  may  be  localized  to  certain 
groups,  those  in  the  neck,  the  groin,  the  retroperitoneum,  or  the  thorax.  Some 
of  these  cases  present  great  difficuliy  in  diagnosis,  particularly  when  there 
are  febrile  paroxysms  with  very  slight  involvement  of  the  external  groups. 
The  disease  may  be  confined  to  one  region  for  a  year  or  more  before  there  is 
any  extension.  The  localized  mediastinal  group  often  presents  a  very  remark- 
able picture — ^pressure  signs,  pain,  orthopncea — and,  unless  there  are  other 
groups  involved,  or  enUrgement  of  tiie  spleen,  it  may  be  impossible  to  make 
the  diagnosis  during  life. 

(c)  With  Eelapsino  PyBEXiA.— To  this  remarkable  type  Tel  and  aft- 
erward Ebstein  called  attention.  MacNalty  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
syndrome,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  medicine.  The  relapsing, 
pyrexia  may  occur  in  cases  with  involvement  of  the  internal  glands  alone,  or, 
more  frequently,  with  a  general  involvement  of  all  the  groups.  "Following 
on  a  period  of  low  pyrexia,  or  of  normal  lOr'subaormal  temperature,  there  is  a 
steady  rise  occupying  two  or  four  days  to  a  maximum,  which  may  reach  106''. 
For  about  three  days  the  temperature  remains  at  a  hi^  level,  and  then  there 
is  a  gradual  fall  by  lysis  occupying  about  three  days,  and  the  temperature 
then  becomes  sub^normal'*  (MacNalty).    An  afebrile  period  of  ten  days  or  two 
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weeks  then  occnro,  to  be  followed  by  another  boot  of  fever.  This  may  be  re- 
peated for  many  months.  In  one  case  the  pjrrexia  lasted  for  exactly  fourteen 
days  for  many  sncccssive  paroxysms.  Daring  the  fever  the  glands  swell  and 
may  become  hot  and  tender.  This  febrile  type  may  occur  in  connection  with 
inTolvement  of  the  intenial  glands  alone.  In  one  patient  whose  cervical  glands 
bad  been  thoroughly  removed  there  were  Epical  Pel-Ebetein  paroxysms,  and 
we  conld  find  no  enlarged  glands,  internal  or  external. 

(d)  Latent  Type. — In  his  monograph  Ziegler  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  this  form,  in  which  anemia,  fever,  and  constitutional  symp- 
toms may  be  present  with  enlargement  of  the  internal  glands.  In  one  case 
of  this  type  the  retroperitoneal  glands  alone  were  involved.  Symmers  re- 
ported an  instance  in  which  the  glands  and  the  hilns  of  the  liver  were  at- 
tacked. 

(e)  Splenohegauo  Form. — Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  present  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases  of  Hodgkio's  disease.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  type 
involving  the  spleen  alone  without  the  lymph  glands  is  still  a  question.  For- 
merly, under  the  name  pseudo-leukemia  of  Cohnheim,  many  cases  of  simple 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  with  or  without  anemia  were  spoken  of  as  pseudo- 
leuiiemia  splenica.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  disease  may  originate  in 
the  lymphoid  tissue  of  the  spleen,  and  cases  have  been  reported  by  Zie^er, 
Symmers,  Warrington,  and  others.  It  must  be  very  diCBcult  to  distinguish 
such  cases  clinically  from  the  early  stages  of  Banti*s  disease. 

(/)  Ltmphogeakdlouatobis. — The  skin  lesions  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
true  lymphogranulomatosis,  which  is  rare,  or  show  a  wide  variety  of  changes. 
Among  these  are :  pruritus,  urticaria,  cedema,  petechia  and  marked  pigmenta- 
tion. 

ig)  Ltmphadenia  osbidu  has  been  described — cases  in  which  there  have 
been  multiple  bone  tumors  of  the  bone  marrow  and  of  the  periosteum  with 
enlargement  of  the  glands  and  spleen.  How  far  these  should  be  grouped  with 
Hodgkin's  disease  seems  very  doubtful. 

Oiagnom. — (a)  Tubebcdlosib. — In  the  case  of  enlargement  of  the  glands 
on  one  side  of  the  neck  beginning  in  a  young  person,  it  is  often  not  easy  to 
determine  whether  the  disease  is  tuberculosis  or  beginning  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease. Two  points  should  be  decided.  First,  one  of  the  small  glands  of  the 
affected  side  should  be  excised  and  the  structure  carefully  studied.  The  his- 
tological changes  in  Hodgkin's  disease  differ  markedly  from  those  in  tubercu- 
iosis.  Secondly,  tuberculin  should  be  used  if  the  patient  is  afebrile.  In  early 
tuberculosis  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  the  reaction  is  prompt  and  decisive. 
In  the  later  stages,  when  many  groups  of  glands  are  involved  and  cachexia 
well  advanced,  the  tuberculin  reaction  may  be  present  in  Hodgkin's  disease, 
but  even  then  the  histological  changes  are  distinctive.  Other  points  to  be 
noted  are  the  tendency  in  the  tuberculous  adenitis  to  coalescence  of  the 
glands,  adhesion  to  the  skin,  with  suppuration,  etc.,  and  the  liability  to 
tuberculosis  of  the  lung  or  pleura.  There  is  a  type  of  generalized  tubercnlous 
adenitis  which  occurs  particularly  in  negroes  and  simulates  Hodgkin's  di&> 
ease  with  enlargement  of  the  gland  groups  in  the  neck,  arms  and  axilla,  never 
perhaps  so  much  as  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  hut  firm,  elastic  masses.  There  is 
irregular  remittent  fever,  not  with  periods  of  apyrexia,  the  course  may  be 
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protracted,  and  at  atitopey  only  the  internal  and  external  lymph  glands  may 
be  found  involved. 

(6)  Leukemia. — The  blood  esamination  gives  the  diagnosis  at  once,  aa 
Hodgkin'a  diseaee  preBente  only  a  alight  leucocytosis.  A  difficulty  arises  only 
in  those  instances  of  leukiemia  in  which  the  leucocytes  gradually  decrease 
or  the  number  for  a  time  becomes  normal.  Histologically  there  are  striking 
differences  between  the  structure  of  the  glands  in  the  two  conditions. 

(c)  Ltmp  HO -SARCOMA. — Clinically  the  cases  may  resemble  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease very  closely,  and  in  the  literature  the  two  diseases  have  been  confounded. 
The  glands,  as  a  rule,  form  larger  masses,  the  capsules  are  involved,  and  ad- 
jacent structures  arc  attacked,  but  this  may  be  the  case  in  Hodgkin's  disease. 
Pressure  signs  in  the  chest  and  abdomen  are  much  more  common  in  lympho- 
sarcoma. But  the  most  aatisfactory  mode  of  diagnosis  is  examination  of  sec- 
tions of  a  gland.  The  blood  condition,  the  type  of  fever,  etc.,  need  a  more 
careful  study  in  this  group  of  cases. 

Conise. — There  are  acute  cases  in  which  the  enlargements  spread  rapidly 
and  death  follows  in  a  few  months.  As  a  rule,  the  disease  lasts  for  two  or 
three  years.  Remarkable  periods  of  quiescence  may  occur,  in  which  the 
glands  diminish  in  size,  the  fever  disappears,  and  the  general  condition  im- 
proves. Even  a  large  group  of  glands  may  almost  completely  disappear,  or 
a  tumor  mass  on  one  side  of  the  neck  may  subside  while  the  inguinal  glands 
are  enlarging.  Usually  a  cachexia  with  aneemia  and  swelling  of  the  feet  pre- 
cedes death.  A  fatal  event  may  occur  early  from  great  enlargement  of  the 
mediastinal  glands. 

Treatment. — When  the  glands  are  small  and  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
neck,  operation  should  be  advised;  even  when  bo^  sides  of  the  neck  are  in- 
volved, if  there  are  no  signs  of  mediastinal  growth,  operation  is  justifiable. 
The  course  of  the  disease  may  be  delayed,  even  if  cure  does  not  follow. 

Radium  or  the  X-rays  do  good  in  selected  cases.  Certainly  the  glands 
have  been  reduced  in  size,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  a  complete  cure.  Other 
local  treatment  of  the  glands  seems  to  do  but  little  good. 

Arsenic  is  the  only  drug  which  has  a  positive  value  and  in  some  coses 
the  effects  on  the  glands  are  striking.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's 
solution  in  increasing  doses.  Recoveries  have  been  reported  (?).  Ill  effects 
from  the  larger  doses  are  rare.  Peripheral  neuritis  followed  the  use  of 
5  '^)  3  ii  Tl  ^'"J  during  a  period  of  less  than  three  months.  Quinine  and  iron 
are  useful  as  tonics.    For  the  pressure  pains  morphia  should  be  given. 


IV.    PUKPURA 

Strictly  speaking,  purpura  is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease;  but  under  this 
term  are  conveniently  arranged  a  number  of  affections  characterized  by  ex- 
travasations of  the  blood  into  the  skin.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
a  satisfactory  classification  can  not  be  made.  W.  Koch  groups  all  forms,  in- 
cluding hiemophilia,  under  the  designation  hcFmotrhagic  dtaihesis,  believing 
that  intermediate  forms  link  the  mild  purpura  simplex  and  the  most  intense 
purpura  haemorrhagica.  For  a  full  discussion  of  ttie  subject  see  Pratt's  ar- 
ticle in  our  "System  of  Medicine,"  Vol.  IV. 
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The  purpuric  spots  Tar;  from  1  to  3  or  4  mm.  in  diameter.  When  email 
and  pin-point-like  thej  are  called  petechia;  when  large,  they  are  known  as 
ecchjmoBee.  At  first  bright  red  in  color,  they  become  darker,  and  gradually 
fade  to  brownish  stains.    They  do  not  disappear  on  pressure. 

The  following  is  a  provisional  grouping  of  the  cases : 

Symptmuitic  Pnrpara. — (a)  Infectious. — In  pytemta,  septictemia,  and 
malignant  endocarditis  (particularly  in  the  last  affection)  ecchymoses  may 
be  very  abundant.  In  tophus  fever  the  rash  is  always  purpuric.  Measles, 
scarlet  fever,  and  more  particularly  small-pox  and  cerebro-spinal  fever,  have 
each  a  variety  characterized  by  an  extensive  purpuric  rash. 

(b)  Toxic. — The  virus  of  snakes  produces  extravaeation  of  blood  with 
great  rapidity — a  condition  carefully  studied  by  Weir  Mitchell.  Certain  medi- 
cines, particularly  copaiba,  quinine,  belladonna,  mercury,  ergot,  and  the  io- 
dides occasionally,  are  followed  by  a  pet«chial  rash.  Purpura  may  follow  the 
uae  of  comparatively  small  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium.  A  fatal  event  may 
be  caused  by  a  small  amount,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Stephen  Mackenzie  of  a 
child  who  died  after  a  dose  of  2^^  grains.  An  erythema  may  precede  the 
hsemorrhage.  It  is  not  always  a  simple  purpura,  but  may  be  an  acute  febrile 
eruption  of  great  intensity.  Workers  with  benzol,  which  is  used  as  a  solvent 
for  ruliber,  may  be  attacked  with  severe  purpura.  Cases  such  as  those  reported 
by  Selling  have  been  in  connection  with  the  coating  of  tin  cans,  while  the 
Swedish  cases  occurred  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  bicycle  tires. 
Under  this  division,  too,  comes  the  purpura  so  often  associated  with  jaundice. 

(c)  Cachectic. — Under  this  heading  are  best  described  the  instances  of 
purpura  which  occur  in  the  constitutional  disturbance  of  cancer,  tuberculo- 
sis, Hodgkin's  disease,  nephritis,  scurvy,  and  in  the  debility  of  old  age.  In 
these  cases  the  spots  are  usually  confined  to  the  extremities.  They  may  be 
very  abundant  on  the  lower  limbs  and  about  the  wrists  and  hands.  This 
constitutes,  probably,  the  commonest  variety  of  the  disease,  and  many  exam- 
ples of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  wards  of  any  large  hospital. 

(d)  Nedbotic. — One  variety  is  met  with  in  cases  of  organic  disease.  It 
is  the  so-called  myelopathic  purpura,  which  is  seen  occasionally  in  tabes  dor- 
salis,  particularly  following  attacks  of  the  lightning  pains  and,  as  a  rule,  in- 
volving the  area  of  the  skin  in  which  the  pains  have  been  most  intense. 
Cases  have  been  met  with  in  acute  and  transverse  myelitis,  and  occasionally 
in  severe  neuralgia.  Another  form  is  the  remarkable  hysterical  condition  in 
which  stigmata,  or  bleeding  points,  appear  upon  the  skin. 

(e)  Mechanical. — This  variety  is  most  frequently  seen  in  venous  stasis 
of  any  form,  as  in  the  paroxysms  of  whooping  cough,  in  epilepsy  and  about 
tight  bandages, 

Aithiitia  Pupnn. — This  form  is  characterized  by  involvement  of  the 
joints.  It  is  usually  known,  therefore,  as  "rheumatic,"  though  in  reality  the 
evidence  upon  whidi  this  view  is  based  is  not  conclusive.  Of  SOO  cases  of 
purpura  analyzed  by  Stephen  Mackenzie,  61  had  a  history  of  rheumatism.  It 
seems  more  satisfactory  to  use  tiie  designation  arthritic  Three  groups  of 
cases  may  be  recognized : 

(a)  PuBPUBA  SiuPLEZ. — A  mild  form,  often  known  as  purpura  simpleic, 
seen  most  commonly  in  children,  in  whom,  with  or  without  articular  pain, 
a  crop  of  purpuric  spots  appears  upon  the  legs,  less  commonly  upon  the  trunk 
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and  amlB.  As  pointed  out  by  Graves,  tbia  form  may  be  associated  with 
diarrhcea.  Tbe  disease  is  seldom  severe.  There  may  be  loss  of  appetite,  and 
slight  anffimia.  Fever  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present,  and  tbe  patients  get  vrell  in 
a  week  or  ten  days.  Usually  regarded  aa  rheumatic,  and  certainly  associated, 
in  some  instances,  with  rheumatic  manifestations,  yet  in  a  majority  of  the 
patients  tbe  arthritis  is  slighter  than  in  rheumatic  fever  and  no  other  mani- 
festations are  present  The  average  duration  is  six  weeks,  but  there  are 
chronic  cases  lasting  a  year  or  more. 

(b)  Purpura.  (Peuosis)  Rhecuatica  {SchdrUein's  Disease). — ^This  re- 
markable affection  is  characterized  by  multiple  arthritis  and  an  eruption 
which  varies  greatly  in  character,  sometimes  purpuric,  more  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  urticaria  or  with  erythema  exudativum.  The  purpuric  spots  are 
of  small  size  and  appear  in  successive  crops.  The  disease  is  most  common  in 
mates  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  It  not  infrequently  sets  in  with 
sore  throat,  a  fever  from  101°  to  103",  and  articular  pains.  The  rash,  which 
makes  its  appearance  first  on  the  legs  or  about  tbe  affected  joints,  may  be  a 
simple  purpura  or  may  show  ordinary  urticarial  wheals.  In  other  inetancea 
there  are  nodular  infiltrations,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  erythema  nodo 
sum.  The  combination  of  wheals  and  purpura,  the  purpura  urticans,  is  very 
distinctive.  Much  more  rarely  vesication  is  met  with,  the  so-called  pemphigoid 
purpura.  The  amount  of  (Bdema  is  variable;  occasionally  it  is  excessive. 
These  are  the  cases- which  have  been  described  as  febrile  purpuric  cedema.  The 
temperature  range,  in  mild  cases,  is  not  high,  but  may  readi  102°  or  103°  F. 

The  urine  Is  sometimes  reduced  in  amount  and  may  be  albuminous.  The 
joint  affections  are  usually  slight,  though  associated  with  much  pain,  par- 
ticularly as  the  rash  comes  out.  Belapses  may  occur  and  the  disease  may 
return  at  the  same  time  for  several  years  in  succession. 

The  diagnosis  of  Schonlein's  disease  offers  no  diCBcolty.  The  association 
of  multiple  arthritis  vrith  purpura  and  urticaria  is  very  characteristic. 

Schonlein's  peliosis  is  tiiought  by  most  writers  to  be  of  rheumatic  origin, 
and  certainly  many  of  the  cases  have  the  characters  of  ordinary  rheumatic 
fever,  plus  purpura.  By  many,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  a  special  affection, 
of  which  the  arthritis  is  a  manifestation  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in 
hffimophilia  and  scurvy.  The  frequency  with  which  sore  throat  precedes  ttie 
attack,  and  tbe  occasional  occurrence  of  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  are  cer- 
tainly very  suggestive  of  true  rheumatism. 

Tbe  cases  usually  do  well,  and  a  fatal  event  is  extremely  rate.  Tbe  throat 
symptoms  may  persist  and  give  trouble.  In  some  instances  necrosis  and 
sloughing  of  a  portion  of  the  uvula  has  followed. 

Visceral  Lesions  in  Purpura. — In  any  form  of  purpura,  in  the  ery- 
themas, and  in  urticaria  viscend  lesions  may  occur,  (a)  Gastro-intestinal 
crises,  pain,  vomiting,  meltena,  and  diarrhoea.  The  attacks  have  often  been 
mistaken  for  appendicitis  or  for  intussusception,  and  at  operation  the  condi- 
tion has  been  found  to  be  an  acute  sero-hfemorrhagic  infiltration  of  a  limited 
area  of  the  stomach  or  bowel.  Identical  attacks  occur  in  angio-neurotic  oedema. 
These  crises  may  occur  for  years  in  children  before  an  outbreak  of  purpura  or 
urticaria  gives  a  clue  to  their  nature,  {b)  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  is 
usually  present  in  these  cases,  (c)  Albuminuria  and  acute  nephritis  may 
occur  and  form  tbe  most  serious  complication,  of  which  seven  cases  in  the 
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series  died  (Am.  J.  Med.  Sc,  Jan.,  1904).    The  combination  of  purpura  with 
colic  is  nsuallj  spoken  of  as  Henoch's  purpura. 

Chronio  Pnrpara. — For  years  patients  may  have  outbreaks  of  purpura  with- 
out serious  symptomB.  One  patient  vas  practically  never  free  from  spots 
somewhere  on  the  skin  for  thirty-three  years,  during  which  time  she  had  had 
several  severe  attacks  of  nose-bleed,  during  which  the  purpura  increased 
greatly.  Another  patient  had  recurring  purpura  on  the  legs  for  many  years, 
with  great  pigmentation  and  thickening  of  the  skin.    There  is  a  form  of  in- 


Cbart  XVI. — Thk  Rapidity  with  which  Ahxuia  is  Pboduced  in  Pxtbpuba  Hxmok- 


tenmttent  purpura  with  attacks  over  long  series  of  years,  as  long  ae  twenty, 
sometimes  only  on  the  skin,  at  other  times  with  involvement  of  the  mncoua 
membranes  (Eisner). 

Fnipura  Hmnorrhagioa. — Under  this  heading  may  be  considered  cases  of 
very  severe  purpura  with  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes.  The 
affection,  known  as  the  morbug  maculosus  of  Werlhof,  is  most  common  in 
young  and  delicate  individuals,  particularly  in  girls;  but  the  disease  may  at- 
tack adults  in  full  vigor.  After  a  few  days  of  weakness  and  debility,  pur- 
puric spots  appear  on  the  skin  and  rapidly  increase  in  nnmber  and  size. 
Bleeding  from  the  mucous  surfaces  sets  in,  and  the  epistaxis,  hematuria,  and 
hemoptysis  may  cause  profound  anfemia.     Death  may  take  place  from  loss 
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of  blood,  or  from  hsemorrhage  into  the  brain.  Slight  fever  ububU;  accom- 
panies  the  diseaBe.  In  favorable  cases  the  affection  terminates  in  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks,  but  the  average  duration  is  two  months  and  there  are 
chronic  forms  which  persist  for  years.  There  are  instances  of  purpura  hemor- 
rhagica of  great  malignancy,  which  may  prove  fatal  within  twenty-four  hours 
— ■purpura  fulminans.  This  form  is  most  common  in  children,  is  character- 
ised chiefij  by  cutaneous  hfemorrhages,  and  death  may  occur  before  any  bleed- 
ing takes  place  from  the  mucous  membranes. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  purpura  hiemorrhagica  it  is  important  to  exclude 
scurvy,  which  may  be  done  by  the  consideration  of  the  previous  health,  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  disease  occurs,  and  by  (he  absence  of  swelling 
of  the  gums.  The  malignant  fonns  of  the  fevers,  particularly  small-pox '  and 
measles,  are  distinguished  by  the  prodromes  and  the  higher  temperature.  As 
regards  the  special  blood  features,  the  blood  plates  are  markedly  decreased, 
there  is  prolonged  bleeding  time  and  a  non-retractile  soft  blood  clot  In  the 
other  purpuras  the  blood  plates  are  normal.  The  special  points  in  the  diag- 
nosis from  htemophilia  are  considered  under  that  disease.  The  poseibihty  of 
mistaking  the  acute  forms  of  leukaemia  for  purpura  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

^eetment — In  symptomatic  purpura  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  occurs,  end  measures  should  be  employed  to  increase 
the  strength  and  to  restore  a  normal  blood  condition.  Tonics,  good  food,  and 
fresh  air  meet  these  indications.  The  patient  should  always  be  at  rest  in  bed. 
In  the  simple  purpura  of  children,  or  that  associated  with  slight  articular 
trouble,  arsenic  in  full  doses  should  be  given.  No  good  is  obtained  from  the 
small  doses,  but  the  Fowler's  solution  should  be  pushed  freely  until  physiolog- 
ical effects  are  obtained.  In  peliosis  rheumatica  the  sodium  salicylate  may 
be  given,  but  with  discretion.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  any  special  control 
over  the  hfemorrhages. 

Aromatic  sulphuric  acid  (  tt^  xv-xxx,  1-2  c.  c.)  may  be  given  three  times 
a  day,  but  oil  of  turpentine  is  perhaps  the  best  remedy,  in  10  or  15-minim 
(1  c.  c.)  doses  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  calcium  salts,  preferably  the 
lactate,  may  be  given  in  doses  of  15  grains  (1  gm.)  three  or  four  times  a  day 
for  a  few  days.  In  bleeding  from  the  mouth,  gums,  and  nose  the  inhalation 
of  carbon  dioxide,  irrigations  with  2-per-cent.  gelatin  solution,  and  epineph- 
rine should  be  tried.  The  last  remedy  has  often  acted  promptly.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  severe  forms  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  hemophilia.  The 
intramuscular  injection  of  20-40  e.  c.  of  dtrated  blood  is  the  most  lueful 
measure  in  severe  cases. 

H^IMORBEAOIG  DISEASES  OF  THE  NEW-BOKN 

Syphilis  'BmBuatbAgioa.  Keonatomm. — The  child  may  be  horn  healthy, 
or  there  may  be  signs  of  hsemorrhage  at  birth.  Then  in  a  few  days  there 
are  extensive  cutaneous  extravasations  and  bleeding  from  the  mucous  ear- 
faees  and  from  the  navel.  The  child  may  become  deeply  jaundiced.  The 
post  mortem  shows  numerous  extravasations  in  the  internal  organs  and  exten- 
sive syphilitic  changes  in  the  liver  and  other  organs. 

Epidemic  Hiem^lobinnria  (Winckel'a  Disease). — Hsmoglobinuria  in  the 
new-born,  which  occasionally  occurs  in  epidemic  form  in  lying-in  institutioDS. 
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is  a  very  fatal  aflfection,  which  eeU  in  usually  about  the  fourth  day  after  birth. 
The  child  becomes  jaundiced,  and  there  are  marked  gastro-int^tinal  symp- 
toms, with  fever,  jatmdice,  rapid  respiration,  and  sometimes  cyanosis.  The 
iiriue  contains  albumin  and  blood  coloring  matter — methnmoglobin.  The 
disease  has  to  be  distinguished  from  the  simple  icterus  neonatorum,  with  which 
there  may  eometimee  be  blood  or  blood  coloring  matter  in  the  urine.  The 
post  mortem  #howB  an  absence  of  any  septic  condition  of  the  umbilical  ves- 
sels, but  the  spleen  is  swollen,  and  there  are  punctiform  hfemorrhages  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  Some  cases  have  shown  marked  acute  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
internal  organs — the  so-called  Buhl's  disease. 

Korbna  Kacnlosni  Keonatomm. — Apart  from  the  common  visceral  haem- 
orrhages, the  result  of  injuries  at  birth,  bleeding  from  one  or  more  of  the 
surfaces  is  a  not  uncommon  event  in  the  new-bom,  particularly  in  hospital 
practice.  Forty-five  cases  occurred  in  6,700  deliveries  (C.  W.  Townsend). 
The  bleeding  may  be  from  the  navel  alone,  but  more  commonly  it  is  general. 
Of  Townsend's  50  cases,  in  20  the  blood  came  from  the  bowels,  in  li  from  the 
stomach,  in  14  from  the  month,  in  13  from  the  nose,  in  18  from  the  navel,  in 
3  from  the  navel  alone.  The  bleeding  begins  within  the  first  week,  but  in  rare 
instances  is  delayed  to  the  second  or  third.  Thirty-one  of  the  cases  died  and 
19  recovered.  The  disease  is  usually  of  brief  duration,  death  occurring  in 
from  one  to  seven  days.  The  temperature  is  often  elevated.  The  nature  of 
the  disease  is  unknown.  As  a  rule,  nothing  abnormal  is  found  post  mort«m. 
The  general  and  not  local  nature  of  the  affection,  its  self  limited  character, 
the  presence  of  fever,  and  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  hospitals 
suggest  an  infectious  origin  (Townsend).  The  bleeding  may  be  associated 
with  intense  hematogenous  jaundice.  Not  every  case  of  bleeding  from  the 
stomach  or  bowels  belongs  in  this  category.  Ulcers  of  the  cesophagus,  stomach, 
and  duodenum  have  been  found  in  the  new-born.  The  child  may  draw  the 
blood  from  the  breast  and  subsequently  vomit  it. 

Treatment. — The  most  useful  measure  is  the  intramuscular  injection  ot 
fresh  or  citrated  human  blood  in  amounts  of  20-40  c.  c.  This  should  be 
repeated  every  four  to  eight  hours  if  the  hemorrhage  continues. 


V.    HXHOPHILIA 

DcAnition.— A  disease  characterized  by  deficiency  in  the  thromboplastic 
substances,  thereby  rendering  the  individual  liable  to  severe  and  recurring 
hemorrhages.  The  defect  is  hereditary,  confined  to  the  male  sex  but  trans- 
mitted by  the  female  alone. 

History. — Our  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  condition  dates  from  1803, 
when  John  C.  Otto,  a  Philadelphia  physician,  published  "an  account  of  an 
hemorrhagic  disposition  occurring  in  certain  families,"  and  first  used  the 
word  "bleeder."  The  works  of  Orandidier  and  of  Wickham  Legg  give  full 
clinical  details,  and  the  monograph  of  Bulloch  and  Fildes  (Dulan  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don,  1911)  presents  in  extraordinary  detail  every  aspect  of  the  disease. 

Bittribntion. — A  majority  of  the  cases  have  been  reported  from  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and  t)>e  United  States.  Jews  are  supposed  to  be  more  prone  to 
the  disease,  but  this  Bulloch  doubts,  and  he  discredits  the  negro  cases. 
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Sex. — Bulloch  and  Fildes  claim  to  have  establlBhed  the  fact  of  iinmumtjr 
in  fcmaleg,  denying  the  authenticity  of  all  the  published  cases  (I'J).  "la 
none  of  the  families  of  bleeders  ...  do  we  find  any  nnequivocal  evidence  of 
abnonnalit;  in  the  women,  that  is  to  say,  any  abnonnality  beyond  what  might 
be  expected  in  any  collection  of  females  taken  at  random." 

Inhebitance, — Otto  pointed  out  in  his  original  paper  that  while  the  fe- 
males do  not  themselves  bleed  they  alooe  transmit  the  tendency.  Of  171  re- 
corded instances  of  transmission,  160  conform  to  the  "law  of  N^asse"  that 
the  disease  is  transmitted  by  the  unaffected  female — "the  conductor"  (Bul- 
loch and  Fildes).  They  explain  the  11  exceptions,  and  conclude  that  the  dis- 
ease is  not  capable  of  being  propagated  through  a  male.  Hsemopbilia  witli- 
ont  demonstrable  inheritance  is  very  rare.  It  is  the  best  illustration  in  man 
of  sex-limited  inheritance,  the  mechanism  of  which  has  been  worked  out  so 
beautifully  by  Morgan  and  his  pupils  in  Drosophilia. 

Fathogeneni. — The  blood  looks  normal.  Delay  in  the  coagulation  time, 
up  to  30  or  even  40  minutes^  and  imperfect  clot  formation  are  the  outstand- 
ing features.  In  contrast  to  purpura  hemorrhagica  the  platelets  are  normal. 
The  essential  defect  is  a  congenital' inability  to  produce  a  proper  thrombin, 
through  the  agency  of  which  the  fibrinogen  is  couTcrted  into  fibrin.  Sahli 
first  suggested  that  the  disease  was  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  thrombokinase. 
"It  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  ferment-deficiency  diseases,  with  a  strong 
hereditary  association  similar  to  other  ferment-defici»icy  diseases  such  as 
cystinuria,  alkaptonuria,  etc."  (Vines).  The  deficiency  is  relative,  not  abso- 
lute, and  is  on  the  organic  side  of  the  clotting  mechanism,  and  not  in  the  in- 
organic side,  e.  g.,  due  to  lack  of  calcium  salts.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  ex- 
plaining the  bleeding  in  hemophilia  is  the  fact  that  the  bsemorrhage  con- 
tinues in  spite  of  the  presence  of  clots  in  and  about  the  wound.  Addis  be- 
lieves that  a  higher  amount  of  thrombokinase  is  required  to  produce  rapid 
clotting  in  htemophilic  than  in  normal  blood.  In  s  wound,  coagulation  may 
occur  only  in  those  parts,  as  at  the  side,  where  the  concentration  of  this  ma- 
terial is  highest;  but  the  clot  itself  prevents  the  addition  of  further  quantities 
of  the  thrombokinase  from  the  tissues,  and  when  the  quantity  of  thrombin 
set  free  from  the  primary  clot  is  insufficient  completely  to  coagulate  the  blood 
in  the  centre  of  the  wound,  the  bleeding  may  continue  indefinitely. 

STmptoms. — "The  cardinal  symptoms  are  three  in  number  .  .  .  an  in- 
herited  tendency  in  males  to  bleed"  (Bulloch  and  Fildes).  A  trifling  in- 
jury, of  no  moment  in  a  normal  person,  determines  a  haanorrbage,  which 
has  no  tendency  to  stop,  but  the  blood  trickles  or  oozes  until  death  follows 
or  there  is  spontaneous  arrest.  The  bleeding  may  be  external,  internal,  or 
into  joints.  A  majority  of  the  attacks  may  be  traced  to  trauma  but  spontane- 
ous bleeding  may  occur.  The  liability  is  first  noticed  in  children  and  per- 
sists to  adult  life,  gradually  diminishing  and  eventually  disappearing.  Tooth 
extraction  is  a  very  conmion  cause.  Epistaxis  is  a  frequent  occurrence,  head- 
ing the  list  in  Qrandidier's  series  of  334  cases.  Other  localitiea  were:  mouth 
43,  stomach  15,  bowels  36,  urethra  16,  lungs  17,  and  a  few  instances  of  bleed- 
ing from  the  tongue,  finger-tips,  tear  papilla,  eyelids,  external  ear,  vulva, 
navel,  and  scrotum.  Trivial  operations,  as  circumcision,  have  been  followed 
by  fatal  heemorrhage.     Abdominal  colic,  due  to  bleeding  into  the  intestinal 
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mil,  may  occur  ab  in  Henoch's  pnrpnra.  The  patient  may  be  admitted  to 
hospital  for  appendicitiB. 

Hiemarthroeis,  due  to  bleeding  from  the  synovial  membrane,  and  periar- 
ticnlar  bleedings  are  common.  The  knee  is  most  commonly  attacked,  and  the 
affection  has  been  mistaken  for  tuberculosis.  Konig  distinguishes  three  stages 
— hsBmarthrosis,  panarthritis,  and  deformity. 

Eapmiict. — The  women  of  bleeder  families  should  not  marry  or  marrying, 
they  should  not  bear  children.    Males  may  marry  safely. 

Disfifnoiu. — The  monograph  by  Bulloch  and  Fildes  should  be  read  by  aU 
who  value  accuracy  of  observation  and  of  investigation.  Forms  of  bleeding 
are  so  common  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  construct  a  pedigree  showing  an 
inherited  "heemorrhagic  diathesis."  It  is  essential  for  the  diagnosis  that  the 
individual  should  have  been  more  or  less  subject  to  bleeding  from  various 
parts  throughoui  hia  life.  "No  solitary  haemorrhage,  however  inexplicable, 
should,  in  oiir  opinion,  be  regarded  as  hemophilia;  it  is  necessary  to  show 
that  the  individual  has  been  repeatedly  attacked,  if  not  from  birt:h,  rfrom 
infancy"  (Bulloch  and  Fitdes).  There  is  no  laboratory  method  by  which  we 
can  determine  the  deficiency  of  the  organic  ferment  on  which  the  bleeding  de- 
pends. 

In  the  diagnosis  from  purpura  heemorrhagica  ihe  following  points  are 
important.  In  haemophilia  puncture  of  the  skin  rarely  causes  hemorrhage,  in 
purpura  it  usually  does;  the  blood  plates  are  normal  in  heemophilia,  much 
reduced  in  purpura;  the  coagulation  time  is  prolonged  in  hsemophilia  (but  not 
constantly  so;  it  may  be  normal  in  the  intervals  between  attacks),  normal  or 
nearly  so  in  purpura;  the  "bleeding  time"  is  not  prolonged  in  hemophilia, 
much  prolonged  in  purpura;  in  hsemophilia  the  blood  clot  retracts  normally 
but  not  in  purpura;  the  application  of  a  tonmiquet  to  the  upper  arm  is 
without  result  in  hemophilia  but  in  purpura  results  in  the  formation  of  pe- 
techiffi  on  the  forearm.  As  regards  heredity,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there 
are  cases  of  hereditary  purpura,  some  being  found  in  hemophiliac  families. 

Treatmont. — Rational  treatment  consists  in  an  attempt  to  supply  the 
missing  substance  by  the  injection  of  serum  or  transfusion.  A  most  useful 
measure  is  the  subcutaneous  or  intramuscular  injection  of  fresh  or  citrated 
human  blood  in  doses  of  20  to  40  c.  c.  Previous  testing  is  not  necessary. 
Fresh  blood  or  serum  from  animals,  such  as  the  horse  or  rabbit,  is  also  ef- 
fective given  subcutaneou&ly  in  the  same  dosage.  The  injection  should  be 
repeated  every  twelve  hours  while  necessary.  The  use  of  fresh  anti-diphther- 
itic serum  may  be  effectual.  With  obstinate  bleeding  and  severe  anemia  trans- 
fusion should  be  done.  For  surface  hemorrhage,  compression  should  be  em- 
ployed combined  with  the  application  of  various  substances,  as  a  sterile  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  (3  per  cent.),  epinephrine  (1  to  1000),  cocaine  (5  per  cent), 
or  fresh  Blood  or  serum.  The  last  has  been  injected  into  or  around  the  wound 
with  advantage.  Hemophilia  should  be  excluded  before  any  surgical  opera- 
tion is  done.  The  males  in  hemophiliac  families  should  he  protected  from 
injury  and  active  games  forbidden. 
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VL    ERTTHRXBOA. 

{Vaquez'  Disease,  Polyq/ih(emia  Vera) 

DeflnitiML — A  Bymptom-compiex  characterized  by  cyanosis,  polycytlnemia 
and  splenic  enlargement.  It  seems  probable  that  it  is  not  a  definite  specitic 
disease  but  a  syndrome  with  a  varied  etiology  and  pathology.  Lucas  (1912) 
in  a  study  of  the  subject  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
primary  and  secondary  polycythieniia.  Warthin  has  drawn  attention  to 
"Ayerza's  Disease  or  Syndrome"  in  which  the  features  mentioned  above  were 
associated  with  syphilitic  disease  of  the  pulmonary  arteries.  It  may  be  that 
erythaemia  will  prove  to  be  a  condition  always  secondary  to  various  causes. 
Id  the  cases  with  pulmonary  arterio-sclerosis  the  resulting  changes  are  re- 
garded as  compensatory. 

Aithoti^?. — We  see  polycythEemia  as  a  secondary  coodition  in  high  alti- 
tudes, and  in  stasis  of  the  blood  in  congenital  heart  disease  and  in  emphysema 
of  the  lungs.  The  high  altitude  hyperglobnlism  is  compensatory  to  lack  of 
oiygen  in  the  air,  and  there  is  an  increased  activity  of  the  bone  marrow.  In 
erythremia  proper  an  increased  activity  of  the  bone  marrow  is  present.  The 
splenic  enlargement  is  a  secondary  result  of  increased  blood  formation  and 
destruction.  In  the  cases  with  pulmonary  arterio-sclerosis  there  is  marked 
right  heart  hypertrophy. 

BTmptonu. — The  three  cardinal  features  are  a  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  patient,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  poIycythKmia.  The  superficial 
blood  vessels,  capillaries,  and  veins  look  full,  so  that  the  skin  is  always  con- 
gested, in  warm  weather  of  a  brick  red  color,  in  cold  weather  cyanosed.  The 
engorgement  of  the  face  may  be  extreme,  extending  to  the  conjunctivie,  and 
in  the  cold  tie  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  hands  may  be  as  marked  as  any  that 
is  ever  seen.  There  is  often  marked  vasomotor  instability,  the  hand  becoming 
deeply  engorged  when  held  down,  and  rapidly  anemic  when  held  up. 

The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  but  not  to  the  great  extent  of  leukaemia. 
It  may  vary  in  size  from  time  to  time.    It  is  hard,  firm,  and  painless. 

The  total  bulk  of  blood  is  enormously  increased,  and  the  ratio  of  cor- 
puscles to  plasma  is  high.  The  polycythemia  ranges  from  7  to  12  or  even 
13  millions  of  red  corpuscles  per  c.  mm.  As  a  rule,  they  are  normal  in  ap- 
pearance and  shape;  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  may  be  present,  the  hse- 
moglobin  ranging  from  130  to  160  per  cent,,  but  the  color  indes  is  relatively 
low.  Moderate  leucocytosis  is  the  rule  with  a  high  percentage  of  mononuclears 
in  some  cases;  a  few  myelocytes  may  be  present.    The  specific  gravity  is  high. 

Of  other  symptoms  the  most  common  are  incapacity  for  work,  headache, 
flushing,  and  giddiness.  Constipation  is  conunon,  and  albuminuria  is  usually 
present  The  blood  pressure  may  be  high ;  occasionally  there  may  be  haemor- 
rhages into  the  skin  and  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Recurring  ascites, 
probably  in  association  with  the  splenic  tumor,  is  present  in  some  cases. 

Christian  has  emphasized  the  frequency  of  nervous  symptoms,  among  which 
are  headache,  dizziness,  paresthesias,  paresis  and  paralysis.  Disturbances  of 
vision  are  common.     In  some  cases  the  symptoms  suggest  brain  tumor.     In 
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early  stages  circulatory  diaturbaDce  is  probably  reeponBible;  later  cerebral 
haemorrhage  or  thrombosis  occurs. 

Morris  reported  three  cases  with  the  general  appearance  of  the  disease  and 
with  slight  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  but  without  polycythasntia.  Geisbock 
described  a  variety,  polycythamia  hypertonica,  with  increased  tension,  arterio- 
eclerosis,  and  nephritis. 

In  the  form  called  "Ayerza's  Disease"  or  "cardiacos  negros"  there  is  head- 
ache, vertigo,  somnolence,  cyanosis,  dyspnoea,  cough,  hsemoptysis,  and  polycy- 
tbmnia.  There  is  a  pulmonary  stage  lasting  for  some  years  followed  by  the 
"cardiacos  negros"  stage  lasting  for  two  to  five  years,  with  marked  enlargement 
of  the  right  heart.  The  X-ray  plate  shows  the  shadow  of  the  dilated  pulmo- 
nary artery. 

Piagno^. — The  triad  of  features  above  referred  to  are  sufficient  in  the 
absence  of  congenital  heart  disease,  emphyseina,  and  forms  of  cyanosis  asso- 
ciated with  poisoning  by  coal  tar  products.  In  a  few  rare  cases  the  poly- 
cythiemia  has  been  associated  with  tuberculosis  of  the  spleen. 

Prc^osit. — The  prognosis  is  bad  for  cure,  but  the  condition  may  persist 
for  years  with  reasonably  good  health.  Cardiac  failure,  hiemorrhage,  and  re- 
curring ascites  have  been  the  usual  modes  of  death. 

Treatment. — When  there  is  much  fullness  of  the  head  and  vertigo,  re- 
peated bleedings  have  given  relief.  Inhalations  of  oxygen  may  be  tried  when 
the  cyanosis  is  extreme.  Saline  purges  and  a  diet  low  in  purin  and  iron  con- 
tent are  also  helpful.  Benzol  is  of  value  in  some  cases.  It  can  be  given  in 
doses  of  Tii_  XV  (1  c.  c.)  three  times  a  day  and  the  dose  increased  even  to  3  i 
(4  c.  c).  The  blood  count  is  a  good  guide  for  the  proper  dose.  If  syphilis  is 
suspected  active  treatment  should  be  given.  The  X-rays  have  done  no  good  in 
our  cases.    Splenectomy  should  not  be  performed. 


Vn.    ENTEROOENOtrS  CYANOSIS 

(MethcEmoglabinamia  and  Sulphtemoglobinamia) 

Deflnitioo. — A  form  of  permanent  cyanosis  due  to  changes  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood. 

Etiology, — It  has  long  been  known  that  with  the  use  of  certain  drugs 
changes  were  induced  in  the  htemoglobin.  In  poisoning  by  potassium  chlorate 
mcthsemoglobintemia  occurs  often  with  an  active  hfemolysis.  Carbon  monoi- 
,  ide,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  coal-tar  products,  acetanilide,  phenacetin,  sul- 
phonal,  and  trional  may  cause  a  chronic  cyanosis.  Stokvis  brought  forward 
evidence  to  show  ih&t  certain  cases  of  chronic  cyanosis  are  associated  with 
intestinal  disturbances,  and  he  gives  this  form  the  name  "enterogenous." 
Some  of  the  forms  are  associated  with  methemoglobinemia,  others  with  sul- 
pbemoglobinemia.  In  a  doubtful  case,  with  absence  of  lesions  of  the  heart  or 
lungs,  a  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  blood  will  determine  if  the  cyanosis 
is  of  this  nature,  and  which  of  the  two  derivatives  of  hiemoglobin  is  causing 
it. 

MetluenK^lobinBinia. — Several  of  the  patients  have  had  chronic  diarrhoea, 
in  two  associated  with  parasites.    In  Stokvis'  case  there  was  clubbing  of  the 
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fiogen  without  any  recognizable  catiae.  Gibson  and  Douglu  obtained  from 
the  blood  of  their  patient  a  pure  culture  of  a  colon  organism  and  suggested 
the  name  "Hicrobic  cyanosis."  In  connection  with  thiB  obBeTvation  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  methsemoglobinfemia  has  been  met  with  in  Winckel's  dis- 
ease, in  one  case  of  which  the  staphylococcus  has  been  isolated  from  the  blood. 
But  a  still  more  striking  confirmation  is  Boycott's  discovery  of  an  infective 
methiemoglobinKmia  in  rats,  caused  by  Gaertner'a  bacillus,  which  gives  a  re- 
markable bluish  tint  to  the  skin  of  white  rats. 

SvlphsnK^lobinteiiiift. — The  appearance  of  the  patients  is  very  much  the 
same.  They  look  very  badly,  even  death-like,  but  feel  comfortable,  and  there 
is  no  shortness  of  breath.  The  main  complaints  are  cyanosis,  constipation, 
weakness  and  headache.  A  nitrite-producing  bacillus  has  been  fonnd  in  the 
saliva  in  some  cases.  Intestinal  disturbances  have  been  present  in  a  number 
of  cases,  and  Garrod  suggests  that  it  is  a  chronic  poisoning  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, possibly  absorbed  from  the  intestines.  In  treatment,  foci  of  infection 
should  be  treated,  especially  in  the  mouth,  and  the  patient  should  be  purged 
frequently. 
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SECTION  X 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CIRCULATORY  SYSTEM 

A.  DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM 

L    FZBIOARDITIS 

Fericarditis  is  the  result  of  iofective  proceBseB,  primary  or  eecoadftiy,  oi 
arises  bj  extension  of  inflammation  from  contiguous  organs. 

Etiolog7. — Fbimary,  eo-called  idiopathic,  inflammation  is  rare;  but  it  has 
been  met  with  in  children  without  any  evidence  of  rheumatism  or  of  any  local 
or  general  disease.    Certain  of  the  cases  are  tuberculous. 

Pericarditis  from  injury  usually  comes  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  in 
connection  with  the  primary  wound.  The  trauma  may  be  from  within,  due 
to  the  passage  of  a  foreign  body — s  needle,  a  pin,  or  a  bone — through  the 
(Bsophagus — a  variety  exceedingly  common  in  cows  and  horses. 

Secondabt:  («)  Occurs  most  frequently  in  connection  with  rheumatic 
fever.  In  our  330  cases  of  rheumatic  fever  (Johns  Hopkins  Hospital)  peri- 
carditis occurred  in  twenty — practically  6  per  cent.  The  articular  trouble  may 
be  slight  or,  indeed,  the  disease  may  be  associated  with  acute  tonsillitas  in 
rheumatic  subjects.  Certain  of  the  so-called  idiopathic  cases  have  their  origin 
in  an  acute  tonsillitis.  The  pericarditis  may  precede  the  arthritis.  (6)  In 
septic  processes ;  in  the  acute  necrosis  of  bone  and  in  puerperal  fever  it  is  not 
unco^nmon.  (c)  In  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  disease  may  be  primary  or  part 
of  a  general  involvement  of  the  serous  sacs  or  associated  with  extensive  pul- 
monary disease,  (d)  In  the  fevers.  Not  infrequent  after  scarlet  fever,  it  is 
rare  in  measles,  small-pox,  typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria.  In  pneumonia  it  is 
not  uncommon,  occurring  in  31  among  665  eases  (Chatard).  In  184  post 
mortems  there  were  39  instances  of  pericarditis.  It  is  most  frequent  in  double 
pneumonia,  and  in  our  series  with  disease  of  the  right  side,  if  only  one  lung 
was  involved.  Pericarditis  sometimes  complicates  chorea;  it  was  present  in 
19  of  73  autopsies;  in  only  8  of  these  was  arthritis  present,  (e)  Terminal 
pericarditis.  In  gout,  in  chronic  nephritis — pericardite  brightique  of  the 
French — in  arierio-sclerosis,  in  scurvy,  in  diabetes,  and  in  chronic  illness  of 
all  sorts  a  latent  pericarditis  is  common  and  usually  overlooked. 

(/)  By  Extension. — In  pneumonia  it  is  most  often  met  with  in  children 
and  alcoholics.  With  simple  pleurisy  it  is  rare.  In  ulcerative  endocarditis, 
purulent  myocarditis,  and  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta  pericarditis  is  occasionally 
found.  It  may  also  follow  extension  of  the  disease  from  the  mediastinal 
glands,  the  ribs,  stemum,  vertebne,  and  even  from  the  abdominal  viscera. 

The  ordinary  pus  cocci,  the  pneumococcus,  and  the  tubercle  bacillus  are 
the  chief  organisms  met  with  in  acute  pericarditis. 
7U 
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Fericarditie  occnre  at  all  ages.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  the  fetus.  In 
the  new-bom  it  may  result  from  aeptic  iofection  through  the  navel  Through- 
out childhood  the  incidence  of  rheumatic  fever  and  scarlet  fever  makes  it  a 
frequent  affection,  whereas  late  in  life  it  is  most  often  associated  with  tubercu- 
losis, nephritis,  and  gout.  Males  are  somewhat  more  frequently  attacked  than 
females.  Theso-called  epidemics  of  pericarditis  have  been  outbreaks  of  pnea- 
monia  with  this  as  a  frequent  complication. 

ACUTE  FIBRINOUS  FERICABDITIS 

This,  the  moat  common  and  benign  form,  is  distinguished  by  tJie  small 
amount  of  exudate  which  coats  the  surface  in  a  thin  layer  and  may  be  partial 
or  general.  In  the  mildest  grades  the  membrane  looks  lustreless  and  rough- 
ened, due  to  a  thin  fibrinous  sheeting,  which  can  be  lifted  with  the  knife,  shov- 
ing beneath  an  injected  or  ecchymotic  serosa.  As  the  fibrinous  sheeting  in- 
creases in  thickness  the  constant  movement  of  the  adjacent  surfaces  gives  to 
it  sometimes  a  ridge-like,  at  others  a  honeycombed  appearance.  With  more 
abundant  fibrinous  exudation  the  membranes  present  an  appearance  resembling 
buttered  surfaces  which  have  been  drawn  apart.  The  fibrin  is  in  long  shreds, 
and  the  heart  presents  a  curiously  shaggy  appearance — the  hairy  heart  of  old 
writers,  cor  viUosum. 

In  mild  grades  the  subjacent  muscle  looks  normal,  but  in  the  more  pro- 
longed and  severe  cases  there  is  myocarditis,  and  for  2  or  3  nmi.  beneath  the 
visceral  layer  the  muscle  presents  a  pale,  turbid  appearance.  Many  of  these 
acute  cases  are  tuberculous  and  the  granulations  are  easily  overlooked  in  a 
superficial  examination. 

There  is  usually  a  slight  amount  of  fluid  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  fibrin, 
but  there  may  be  very  thick  exudate  without  much  serous  efEusioo. 

Symptoma. — Unless  sought  for  there  may  be  no  objective  signs,  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  often  overlooked,  and  in  hospitals  the  disease  is  relatively 
more  common  in  the  post  mortem  room  than  in  the  wards. 

Pain  is  a  variable  symptom,  not  usually  intense,  and  in  this  form  rarely 
excited  by  pressure.  It  is  more  marked  in  the  early  stage,  and  may  be  referred 
either  to  the  prsecordia  or  to  the  region  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  In  some 
instances  the  pain  is  of  an  a^^avated  and  most  distressing  character  resem- 
bling angina.  Fever  is  usually  present,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  how 
much  depends  upon  the  primary  disease,  and  how  much  upon  the  pericarditis. 
It  is  as  a  rule  not  high,  rarely  exceeding  10S.5°  F.  In  rheumatic  cases  hyper- 
pyrexia has  been  observed. 

Physical  StaN8. — Inspection  is  negative;  palpation  may  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  a  distinct  fremitus  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  roughened  pericardial 
surfaces.  This  is  usually  best  marked  over  the  right  ventricle.  It  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  felt,  even  when  the  friction  sound  on  auscultation  is  loud  and  clear. 
Auscultation:  The  friction  sound,  due  to  the  movement  of  the  pericardial 
surfaces  upon  each  other,  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of  physical  signs.  It 
is  double,  corresponding  to  the  systole  and  diastole;  but  the  synchronism  with 
the  heart  sounds  is  not  accurate,  and  the  to  and  fro  murmur  usually  outlasts 
the  time  occupied  by  the  first  and  second  sounds.  In  rare  instances  the  fric- 
tion is  single;  more  frequently  it  appears  to  be  triple  in  character — a  sort  of 
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canter  rhythm.  The  eoimde  have  a  peculiar  rubbing,  grating  ijuality,  charac- 
teriBtic  when  once  recognized,  and  rarely  eimulated  by  endocardial  murmurs. 
Sometimes  instead  of  grating  there  is  a  creaking  quality — the  bruit  de  cuir 
neuf — the  new  leather  murmur  of  the  French.  The  pericardial  friction  ap- 
pears superficial,  very  close  to  the  ear,  and  is  usually  intensified  by  pressure 
with  the  stethoscope.  It  is  best  heard  over  the  right  ventricle,  the  part  of  the  ' 
heart  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  front  of,  the  chest— that  is,  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  interspaces  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  sternum.  There  are  in- 
stances in  which  the  friction  is  most  marked  at  the  base,  over  the  aorta,  and 
at  the  superior  reflection  of  the  pericardium.  Occasionally  it  is  best  heard  at 
the  apex.  It  may  be  limited  to  a  very  narrow  area,  or  transmitted  up  and 
down  the  sternum.  There  are,  however,  no  definite  lines  of  transmission  as  in 
endocardial  murmurs.  An  important  point  is  the  variability  of  the  sounds, 
both  in  position  and  quality;  they  may  be  heard  at  one  visit  and  not  at  an- 
other. The  maximum  of  intensity  will  be  found  to  vary  with  position.  Fric- 
tion may  be  present  with  a  thin,  almost  imperceptible,  layer  of  exudate;  on 
the  other  hand  it  may  not  be  present  with  a  thick,  buttery  layer.  The  rub  may 
be  entirely  obscured  by  the  loud  bronchial  rales  in  pneumonia,  in  which  disease 
pericarditis  is  recognized  clinically  in  about  half  the  cases,  only  13  in  31  cases 
in  the  Hopkins  series. 

Si^noria. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  determining  the  presence  of 
a  dry  pericarditis,  for  the  friction  sounds  are  distinctive.  The  double  murmur 
of  aortic  insufficiency  may  simulate  closely  the  to  and  fro  pericardial  rub.  The 
constant  character  of  the  aortic  murmur,  the  direction  of  transmission,  the 
phenomena  in  the  arteries,  the  blood  pressure  record,  and  the  associated  con- 
ditions should  prevent  this  error. 

Pleuro-pericardial  friction  is  very  common,  and  may  be  associated  with 
en  do-peri  carditis,  particularly  in  cases  of  pneumonia.  It  is  frequent,  too,  in 
tuberculosis.  It  is  best  heard  over  the  left  border  of  the  heart,  and  is  much 
affected  by  the  respiratory  movement.  Holding  the  breath  or  taking  a  deep 
inspiration  may  abolish  it.  The  rhythm  is  not  the  simple  to  and  fro  diastolic 
and  systolic,  but  the  respiratory  rhythm  is  superadded,  usually  intensifying 
the  murmur  during  expiration  and  lessening  it  on  inspiration..  In  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lungs  there  are  instances  in  which,  with  the  friction,  a  load  systolic 
click  is  heard,  due  to  the  compression  of  a  thin  layer  of  lung  and  the  expul- 
sion of  a  bubble  of  air  from  a  softening  focus  or  from  a  bronchus. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  not  very  uncommon,  in  the  region  of  the  apex  beat,  to 
hear  a  series  of  fine  crepitant  sounds,  systolic  in  time,  often  very  distinct,  sug- 
gestive of  pericardial  adhesions,  but  heard  too  frequently  for  this  cause. 

Conne  and  Termination. — Simple  fibrinous  pericarditis  never  kills,  but 
it  occurs  so  often  in  connection  with  serious  affections  that  we  have  frequent 
opportunities  to  see  all  stages  of  its  progress.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
infiammation  subsides  and  the  thin  fibrinous  lamins  gradually  become  con- 
verted into  connective  tissue,  which  unites  the  pericardial  surfaces  firmly  to- 
gether. A  very  thin  layer  may  "clear"  without  leaving  adhesions.  In  other 
instances  the  inflammation  progresses,  with  increase  of  the  exudation,  and  the 
condition  is  changed  from  a  "dry"  to  a  "moist"  pericarditis,  or  the  pericarditis 
with  effusion.     In  some  instances  the  simple  plastic  pericarditis  becomes 
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chrooic,  and  great  thickeulDg  of  both  viBcenl  ftnd  parietal  layers  is  gradnally 
induced. 

PERICARDITIS    WITH   EFFUSION 

Etiology. — Commonly  a  direct  sequence  of  the  dry  or  plastic  pericarditis, 
of  which  it  ia  Bometimes  called  the  second  stage,  this  form  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  association  with  rheumatic  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  septicemia,  and 
sets  in  usually  vith  pnecordial  pain,  with  alight  fever  or  a  distinct  chill.  In 
children  the  disease  may,  like  pleurisy,  come  on  without  local  symptoms,  and, 
after  a  week  or  two  of  failing  health,  slight  fever,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
increasing  pallor,  the  physician  may  find,  to  bis  astonishment,  signs  of  ex- 
tensive pericardial  effusion.  These  latent  cases  are  often  tuberculous.  W. 
Ewart  called  special  attention  to  latent  and  ephemeral  pericardial  effusions, 
which  be  thinks  are  often  of  short  duration  and  of  moderate  size,  vritb  an 
absence  of  the  painful  features  of  pericarditis. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  effusion  nwy  be  sero-fibrinous,  hemorrhagic,  or 
purulent.  The  amount  varies  from  200  to  300  c.  e.  to  3  litres.  In  the  caaes  of 
sero-fibrinous  exudation  the  pericardial  membranes  are  covered  with  thick, 
creamy  fibrin,  which  may  be  in  ridges  or  honeycombed,  or  may  p.resent  long, 
villous  extensions.  The  parietal  layer  may  be  several  miUimetres  in  thickness 
and  form  a  firm,  leathery  membrane.  The  htemorrhagic  exudation  is  usually 
associated  with  tuberculous  or  cancerous  pericarditis,  or  with  the  disease  in 
the  aged.  The  lymph  is  less  abundant,  but  both  surfaces  are  injected  and 
often  show  numerous  hemorrhages.  Thick,  curdy  masses  of  lymph  are  usually 
found  in  the  dependent  part  of  the  sac.  In  many  cases  the  effusion  is  really 
sero-purulent,  a  thin,  turbid  exudation  containing  floccull  of  fibrin. 

The  pericardial  layers  are  greatly  thickened  and  covered  with  fibrin.  When 
the  fluid  is  pus,  they  present  a  grayish,  rough,  granular  surface.  Sometimes 
there  are  distinct  erosions  on  the  visceral  membrane.  The  heart  muscle  in 
these  cases  becomes  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and,  on  section,  the 
tissue,  for  a  depth  of  from  3  to  3  mm.,  is  pale  and  turbid,  and  shows  evidence 
of  fatty  and  granular  change.  Endocarditis  coexists  frequently,  but  rarely 
results  from  the  extension  of  the  inflammation  through  the  wall  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — Even  with  copious  effusion  the  onset  and  course  may  be  so 
insidious  that  no  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  aroused. 

As  in  the  simple  pericarditis,  pain  may  be  present,  either  sharp  and  stab- 
bing or  as  a  sense  of  distress  and  discomfort  in  the  cardiac  region.  It  is  more 
frequent  with  effusion  than  in  the  plastic  form.  Pressure  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  sternum  usually  aggravates  it.  Dyspnaa  is  a  common  and  important 
symptom,  one  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  excites  suspicion  of  grave 
disorder  and  leads  to  careful  examination  of  heart  and  lungs.  The  patient  is 
restless,  lies  upon  the  left  side  or,  as  the  effusion  increases,  sits  np  in  bed. 
Associated  with  the  dyspnoea  is  in  many  cases  a  peculiarly  dusky,  anxious 
countenance.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  sometimes  irregular,  and  may  present 
the  characters  known  as  pulsus  paradoxus,  in  which  during  each  inspiration  the 
pnlse  beat  becomes  very  weak  or  ia  lost.  These  symptoms  are  due,  in  great 
part,  to  the  direct  mechanical  effect  of  the  fluid  within  the  pericardium  which 
embarrasses  the  heart's  action.  Other  pressure  effects  are  distention  of  the 
veins  of  the  neck,  dysphagia,  which  may  be  a  marked  symptom,  and  irritative 
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cough  from  compresBion  of  the  trachea.  Aphonia  is  not  UDCommon,  owing 
to  compreseion  or  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  ae  it  winds  round  the 
aorta.  In  maBsive  effusion  the  pericardial  sac  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
antero-lateral  region  of  the  left  side  and  the  condition  has  frequently  been 
miataken  for  plenrisy.  Even  in  moderate  grades  the  left  lung  is  somewh&t 
compressed,  an  additional  element  in  the  production  of  the  dyspncea. 

Great  restleBsties^,  insomnia,  and  in  the  later  stages  low  delirium  and  coma 
are  symptoms  in  the  more  severe  cases.  Delirium  and  marked  cerebral  eymp- 
toms  are  associated  with  the  hyperpyrexia  of  rheumatic  cases,  but  apart  from 
the  ordinary  delirium  there  may  be  peculiar  mental  symptoms.  The  patient 
may  become  melancholic  and  show  suicidal  tendencies.  In  other  cases  the  con- 
dition resembles  closely  delirium  tremens.  Sibson,  who  specially  described  the 
condition,  states  that  the  majority  of  such  cases  recover.  Chorea  may  also  oc- 
cur, as  was  pointed  out  by  Bright.  Convulsionfi  are  rare  but  have  occurred 
during  paracentesis. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — In  children  the  prsecordia  bulges  and 
with  copious  exudation  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  left  chest  becomes  en- 
larged. A  wavy  impulse  may  be  seen  in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces,  or 
there  may  be  no  impulse  visible.  The  intercostal  spaces  bulge  somewhat  and 
there  may  be  marked  redema  of  the  wall.  The  epigastrium  may  be  more  promi- 
nent. Perforation  externally  through  a  space  is  very  rare.  Owing  to  the  com- 
pression of  the  lung,  the  expansion  of  the  left  side  is  greatly  diminished.  The 
diaphragm  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  pushed  down  and  may  produce  a 
distinct  prominence  in  the  epigastric  region. 

Palpation. — A  gradual  diminution  and  final  obliteration  of  the  cardiac 
impulse  is  a  striking  feature  in  progressive  effusion.  The  position  of  the  apex 
beat  is  not  constant.  In  large  effusions  it  is  usually  not  felt.  In  children 
as  the  flnid  collects  the  pulsation  may  be  beet  seen  in  the  fourth  space,  but  this 
may  not  be  the  apex  itself.  The  pericardial  friction  may  lessen  with  the  ef- 
fusion, though  it  often  persists  at  the  base  when  no  longer  palpable  over  the 
right  ventricle,  or  may  be  felt  in  the  erect  and  not  in  the  recumbent  posture. 
Fluctuation  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  detected. 

Percussion  gives  most  important  indications.  The  gradual  distention  of 
the  pericardial  sac  pushes  aside  the  margins  of  the  lungs  so  that  a  large  area 
comes  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall  and  gives  a  greatly  increased  percussion 
dulness.  The  form  of  this  dulness  is  irregularly  pear-shaped;  the  base  or 
broad  surface  directed  downward  and  the  stem  or  apex  directed  upward  toward 
the  manubrium.  There  is  a  disproportionate  extension  of  dulness  upward  and 
to  the  right,  with  dulness  in  the  right  fifth  interspace  extending  one  or  two 
inches  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  (Rotch's  sign).  Williamson  could  not  verify 
this  in  an  experimental  study.  In  large  effusions  there  may  be  impaired  reso- 
nance in  the  left  axilla,  and  Bamberger  called  attention  to  an  area  of  dulness 
near  the  angle  of  the  scapula  with  bronchial  breathing,  which  may  alter  when 
the  patient  leans  forward. 

Auscultation. — The  friction  sound  heard  in  the  early  stages  may  disappear 
when  the  effusion  is  copious,  hut  often  persists  at  the  base  or  at  the  limited 
area  of  the  apex.  It  may  be  audible  in  the  erect  and  not  in  the  recumbent 
posture.  With  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  the  friction  returns.  One  of  the 
most  important  signs  is  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  heart  sounds,  which 
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with  the  iucrease  in  the  effusion  may  becoine  so  muffled  and  indietinct  as  to  be 
scarcely  audible.  The  heart's  action  is  usually  increased  and  the  rhythm  dis- 
turbed. Occasionally  a  Byetolic  endocardial  murmur  is  heard.  Early  and  per- 
eistent  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  may  be  present. 

.Important  accessory  signs  in  large  effusion  are  due  to  pressure  on  the  left 
lung.  The  an tero- lateral  margin  of  the  lower  lobe  is  pushed  aside  and  in  some 
instances  compressed,  so  that  percussion  in  the  axillary  region,  in  and  just 
below  the  transverse  nipple  line,  gives  a  modified  percussion  note,  usually  a 
dull  tympany.  Variations  in  the  position  of  the  patient  may  change  this 
modified  percussion  area,  over  which  on  auscultation  there  b  either  feeble  or 
tubular  breathing.    The  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  be  pushed  down. 

Cosiae. — Cases  vary  extremely  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effusion 
takes  place.  In  every  instance,  when  a  pericardial  friction  murmur  baa  been 
detected,  ^e  practitioner  should  first  outline  with  care — using  the  aniline 
pencil — the  upper  and  lateral  limits  of  cardiac  dulnese,  secondly  mark  the  po- 
sition of  the  apex  beat,  and  thirdly  note  the  intensity  of  the  heart  sounds. 
In  many  instances  the  exudation  is  slight  in  amount,  reaches  a  maximum 
within  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  gradually  aubaides.  In  other  instances  the 
accumulation  is  more  gradual  and  progressive,  increasing  for  several  weeks. 
To  snch  cases  the  term  chrome  has  been  applied.  The  rapidity  with  which  a 
sero-fibrinous  effusion  may  be  absorbed  is  surprising.  The  possibility  of  the 
absorption  of  a  purulent  exudate  is  shown  by  the  eases  in  which  the  pericar- 
dium contains  semi-solid  grayish  masses  in  all  stages  of  calcification.  With 
sero-fibrinous  effusion,  if  raoderat*  in  amount,  recovery  is  the  rule,  with  in- 
evitable union,  however,  of  the  pericardial  layers.  In  some  of  the  septic  cases 
there  is  a  rapid  formation  of  pus  and  a  fatal  result  may  follow  in  three  or 
four  days.  More  commonly,  when  death  occurs  with  large  effusion,  it  is  not 
until  the  second  or  third  week  and  takes  place  by  gradual  asthenia. 

Frt^noaii. — In  the  sero-fibrinous  effusions  the  outlook  is  good,  and  a  large 
majority  of  all  the  rheumatic  cases  recover.  The  purulent  effusions  are,  of 
course,  more  dangerous;  the  septic  cases  are  usually  fatal,  and  recovery  is  rare 
in  the  slow,  insidious  tuberculous  forms. 

Diagnosis. — Probably  no  serious  disease  is  so  frequently  overlooked.  Post 
mortem  experience  shows  how  often  pericarditis  is  not  recognized,  or  goes  on 
to  resolution  and  adhesion  without  attracting  notice.  In  a  case  of  rheumatic 
fever,  watched  from  the  outset,  with  the  attention  directed  daily  to  the  heart, 
it  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  diseases  to  diagnose;  but  when  one  is  called  to  a 
case  for  the  first  time  and  finds  perhaps  an  increased  ares  of  prtecordial  dul- 
ness,  it  is  often  very  bard  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  or  not  effusion 
is  present.  The  difficulty  usually  lies  in  distinguishing  between  dilatation  of 
the  heart  and  pericardial  effusion.  Although  the  differential  signs  are  simple 
enough  on  paper,  it  is  notoriously  difficult  in  certain  cases,  particularly  in 
stout  persons,  to  say  which  of  the  conditions  exists.  The  points  which  deserve 
attention  are : 

(a)  The  character  of  the  impulse,  which  in  diUtation,  particuUrly  in  thin- 
chested  people,  is  commonly  visible  and  wavy,  (b)  The  shock  of  the  cardiac 
sounds  is  more  distinctly  palpable  in  dilatation,  (c)  The  area  of  dniness  in 
dilatation  rarely  has  a  triangular  form;  nor  does  it,  except  in  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis,  reach  so  high  along  the  left  sternal  margin  or  so  low  in  the  fifth  and 
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sixth  interspaces  without  visible  or  palpable  impulse.  An  upper  limit  of  dul- 
ness  shifting  with  change  of  position  speaks  strongly  for  effusion,  (d)  In 
dilatation  the  heart  sounds  are  clearer,  often  sharp  or  fetal  in  character;  gal- 
lop rhythm  is  common,  whereas  in  effusion  the  sounds  are  distant  and  muf- 
fled, (e)  Rarely  in  dilatation  is  the  distention  sufRcient  to  compress  the  lung 
and  produce  the  tympanitic  note  in  the  axillary  region,  or  flatness  behind. 
(/)  The  X-ray  picture  may  be  very  definite,  and  unlike  any  form  of  dilata- 
tion or  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

The  number  of  excellent  observers  who  have  acknowledged  that  they  have 
failed  sometimes  to  discriminate  between  these  two  conditions,  and  who  have 
indeed  performed  paracentesis  cordis  instead  of  paracentesis  pericardii,  is  per- 
haps the  best  comment  on  the  difSculties. 

Massive  (1^  to  S-litre)  exudations  have  been  confounded  with  a  pleural 
effusion  and  the  pericardium  has  been  tapped  under  the  impression  that  the 
exudate  was  pleuritic.  The  dull  tympany  in  the  infrascapular  region,  the  ab- 
sence of  well-defined  movable  dnlness,  and  the  feeble,  mut!1ed  Bounds  are  in- 
dicative points.  Followed  from  day  to  day  there  is  rarely  much  difficulty,  but 
it  is  different  when  a  patient  seen  for  the  first  time  presents  a  large  area  of 
dulnesB  in  the  antero-lateial  region  of  the  left  chest,  and  there  is  no  to  and 
fro  pericardial  friction  murmur.  Many  of  the  cases  have  been  regarded  as 
encapsulated  pleural  effusions. 

A  special  difficulty  existe  in  recognizing  the  Urge  exudate  in  pneumonia. 
The  effusion  may  he  very  much  larger  than  the  signs  indicate,  and  the  involve- 
ment of  the  adjacent  lung  and  pleura  is  confusing.  In  at  least  three  cases  in 
our  series  we  should  have  tapped  the  sac;  post  mortem  the  effusion  was  more 
than  a  litre. 

The  nature  of  the  fluid  can  not  positively  be  determined  without  aspira- 
tion ;  but  a  fairly  accurate  opinion  can  be  formed  from  the  nature  of  the  pri- 
mary disease  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  In  rheumatic  cases  the 
exudation  is  usually  sero-fibrinous ;  in  septic  and  tuberculous  cases  it  is  often 
purulent  from  the  outset;  in  senile,  nephritic,  and  tuberculous  cases  the  exu- 
date may  be  hsemorrhagic. 

Treelment. — The  patient  should  have  absolute  quiet,  mentally  and  bodily, 
BO  as  to  reduce  the  heart's  action  to  a  minimum.  Drugs  given  for  this  pur- 
pose, such  as  aconite  or  digitalis,  are  of  doubtful  utility.  Local  bloodletting 
by  cupping  or  leeches  ia  advantageous  iu  robust  subjects,  particularly  in  the 
cases  of  extension  in  pneumonia.  The  ice  bag  is  of  great  value.  It  may  be 
applied  to  the  prsecordia  at  first  for  an  hour  or  more  at  a  time,  and  then  con- 
tinuously. It  reduces  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  and  seems  to  retard 
the  progress  of  an  effusion.  Blisters  are  not  indicated  in  the  early  stage.  Mor- 
phia should  be  given  for  pain  or  severe  distress. 

When  effusion  is  present,  the  following  measures  to  promote  absorption 
may  be  adopted :  Blisters  to  the  pnecordia,  a  practice  not  so  much  in  vogue 
now  as  formerly.  It  ia  surprising,  however,  in  some  instances,  how  quickly 
an  effusion  will  subside  on  their  application.  Purges  and  iodide  of  potassium 
are  of  doubtful  utility.  The  diet  should  be  light,  dry,  and  nutritious.  The 
action  of  the  kidneys  may  be  promoted  by  the  infusion  of  digitalis  and  potaa- 
^um  acetate. 

When  signs  of  serious  impairment  of  the  heart  occur,  as  indicated  by  dysp- 
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Dcea,  smftll,  rapid  pulse,  dusky,  anxious  countenance,  paracentesis  or  incision 
of  the  periearilium  should  be  performed.  With  the  sero-fibrinous  exudate, 
such  as'" commonly  occurs  after  rheumatiam,  aspiration  is  sufficient;  but  when 
the  exudate  is  purulent,  the  pericardium  should  be  freely  incised  and  freely 
drained.  The  puncture  may  be  made  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  interspace,  outside 
the  left  nipple  line.  In  large  effusions  the  pericardium  can  be  readily  reached 
without  danger  by  thrusting  the  needle  upward  and  backward  close  to  the  costal 
margin  in  the  left  costo-xiphoid  angle.  The  results  of  paracentesis  of  the  peri- 
cardium have  not  been  satisfactory.  With  an  earlier  operation  in  many  in- 
stances and  a  more  radical  one  in  others — incision  and  free  drainage,  not  as- 
piration, when  the  fluid  is  purulent — the  percentage  of  recoveries  will  ha 
greatly  increased.  Repeated  tapping  may  be  needed.  One  patient  with  tuber- 
culous effusion,  tapped  three  times,  recovered  completely  and  was  alive  three 
years  afterward. 

CHRONIC  ADHE8IVB  PERICABDITIB 

(Adherent  Pericardium,  Indurative  Mediastino-pericarditit) 

The  remote  prognosis  in  pericarditis  is  very  variable.  A  large  majority  of 
these  cases  get  well  and  have  no  further  trouble,  but  in  young  persons  serioua 
results  sometimes  follow  adheeions  and  thickening  of  the  layers.  As  Sequira 
has  pointed  out,  the  danger  is  here  directly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
dilatation  and  weakening  of  the  pericardium  in  consequence  of  the  infiamma- 
tion.  The  loss  of  the  firm  support  afforded  to  the  heart  by  the  rigid  fibrous 
bag  in  which  it  is  inclosed  is  the  important  factor.  There  are  two  groups  of 
cases  of  adherent  pericardium. 

(a)  Simple  adhesion  of  the  peri-  and  epicardial  layers,  a  common  sequence 
of  pericarditis,  met  with  post  mortem  as  an  accidental  finding.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  disturbance  in  the  function  of  the  heart,  which  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  is  neither  dilated  nor  hjrpertrophied. 

(b)  Adherent  pericardium  with  chronic  mediastinitis  and  union  of  the 
outer  layer  of  the  pericardium  to  the  pleura  and  to  the  chest  walls.  This  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  serious  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  particularly  in  early 
life,  and  may  lead  to  an  extreme  grade  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the 
heart.  The  peritoneum  may  be  involved  with  perihepatitis,  cirrhosis,  and  as- 
cites (Pick's  disease). 

STmptoms. — The  symptoms  of  adherent  pericardium  are  those  of  hyper- 
trophy and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  later  of  cardiac  insufficiency.  G.  D. 
Head  in  a  careful  study  of  69  cases  divides  them  into  (1)  a  small  silent  group 
with  no  symptoms,  (2)  a  larger  group  with  all  the  features  of  cardiac  disease, 
and  (3)  a  group  comprising  11  cases  in  his  series  in  which  the  features  were 
hepaUc.  To  this  last  group  much'  attention  has  been  paid  since  Pick's  descrip- 
tion. The  hepatic  features  dominate  the  picture  and  the  diagnosis  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  is  usually  made.  Recurring  ascites  is  the  special  feature  and  one 
patient  was  tapped  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  times.  There  is  chronic  peri- 
tonitis, with  great  thickening  of  the  capsule  of  the  liver  and  consequent  con- 
traction of  the  organ. 

Siagnotis. — The  following  are  impori^ant  points  in  the  diagnosis :  Inspec- 
tion.— A  majority  of  the  signs  of  value  come  under  this  heading,     (a)  The 
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pnecordia  is  prominent  and  there  may  be  marked  aeymmetry,  owing  to  the 
enormons  eolargetneat  of  the  heart.  (6)  The  extent  of  the  cardiac  impulse  is 
greatly  increased,  and  may  sometimee  be  seen  from  the  third  to  the  sixth 
interspaces,  and  in  extreme  cases  from  the  right  parasternal  line  to  outside 
the  left  nipple,  (c)  The  character  of  the  cardiac  impulse.  It  is  undulatory, 
wavy,  and  in  the  apex  region  there  is  marked  syBtolic  retraction,  (d)  Dia- 
phragm phenomena.  John  Broadbent  called  attention  to  a  very  valuable 
sign  in  adherent  pericardium.  When  the  heart  is  adherent  over  a  large  area 
of  the  diaphragm  there  is  with  each  pulsation  a  systolic  tug,  which  may  be 
communicated  through  the  diaphragm  to  the  points  of  its  attachment  on  the 
nail,  causing  a  visible  retraction.  This  Jias  long  been  recognized  iu  the  re- 
gion of  the  seventh  or  eighth  rib  in  the  left  parasternal  line,  but  Broadbent 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was  frequently  best  seen  on  the  left  side 
behind,  between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs.  This  is  a  valuable  and  quite 
common  sign,  and  may  sometimes  be  very  localized.  One  diflRculty  is  that, 
as  A.  W.  Tallant  pointed  out,  it  may  occur  in  thin  chested  persons  with  great 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  Sir  William  Broadbent  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  owing  to  the  attachment  of  the  heart  to  the  central  tendon  of  the  dia- 
phragm this  part  docs  not  descend  with  inspiration,  during  which  act  there  is 
not  the  visible  movement  in  the  epigastrium,  (e)  Diastolic  collapse  of  the 
cervical  veins,  the  so-called  Friedreich's  sign,  is  not  of  much  moment. 

Palpation. — The  apex  beat  is  fixed,  and  turning  the  patient  on  the  left 
side  does  not  alter  its  position.  On  placing  the  band  over  the  heart  there  is 
felt  a  diastolic  shock  or  rebound,  which  some  have  regarded  as  the  most  re- 
liable of  all  signs  of  adherent  pericardium. 

Percussion. — The  area  of  cardiac  dulness  is  usually  much  increased.  In  a 
majority  of  instances  there  are  adhesions  between  the  pleura  and  the  pericar- 
dium, and  the  limit  of  cardiac  dulness  above  and  to  the  left  may  be  fixed  and 
is  uninfluenced  by  deep  inspiration.  This,  too,  is  an  uncertain  sign,  inasmuch 
as  there  may  be  close  adhesions  between  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium  and 
l)etween  the  pleura  and  the  chest  wall,  which  at  the  same  time  allow  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  mobility  to  the  edge  of  the  lung. 

Auscultation. — The  phenomena  are  variable  and  uncertain.  In  the  cases 
in  children  with  a  history  of  rheumatism  endocarditis  has  usually  been  pres- 
ent. Even  in  the  absence  of  chronic  endocarditis,  when  the  dilatation  reaches 
a  certain  grade,  there  are  murmurs  of  relative  insufficiency,  which  may  be 
present  not  only  at  the  mitral  but  also  at  the  tricuspid  and  pulmonary  orificea 
Theodore  Fisher  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  may  be  a  well-marked 
presystolic  murmur  in  connection  with  adherent  pericardium.  Occasionally 
the  layers  of  the  pericardium  are  united  in  places  by  strong  fibrous  bands,  5-7 
mm.  long  by  3-5  mm,  wide.  In  one  such  ease  Drasche  heard  a  remarkable 
whirring,  systolic  murmur  with  a  twanging  quality. 

The  pulsus  paradoxus,  in  which  during  inspiration  the  pulse-wave  is  small 
and  feeble,  is  sometimes  present,  but  it  is  not  a  diagnostic  sign  of  either 
simple  pericardial  adhesion  or  of  the  cicatricial  mediastino-pericarditis.  Treat- 
ment has  to  be  directed  to  the  heart  muscle  and  is  largely  that  of  myocarditis. 
Cardiolysie,  Brauer's  operation,  has  been  helpful  in  a  few  cases.  Four  or  five 
ientimetres  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  left  ribs  with  a  couple  of  centimetres 
pf  the  corresnonding  cartilages  are  resected,  by  which  means  the  heart's  action 
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is  leas  embarrasBed.  It  is  a  justifiable  procedure  in  selected  cases — ^in,  for  ex- 
ample, a  child  with  a  very  large,  tumultuously  acting  heart,  with  much  bulging 
of  the  chest 
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Hydroperioardiiim. — The  pericardial  sac  coataios  post  mortem  a  few  cubic 
centimetres  of  clear,  citron  colored  fluid.  In  connection  with  general  dropsy, 
due  to  kidney  or  heart  disease,  more  commonly  the  former,  the  effusion  may 
be  excessive,  adding  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  particu- 
larly when  the  pleural  cavities  are  the  seat  of  similar  transudation.  There 
are  rare  instances  in  which  effusion  into  the  pericardium  occurs  after  scarlet 
fever  with  few,  if  any,  other  dropsical  symptoms.  Hydropericardium  is  fre- 
quently overlooked. 

In  rare  cases  the  serum  has  a  milky  character — chylopericardium. 

Eemoperioardiom. — This  condition  is  met  with  in  aneurism  of  the  first 
part  of  the  aorta,  of  the  cardiac  wall,  or  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  in  rup- 
ture and  wounds  of  the  heart.  Death  usually  follows  before  there  is  time  for 
the  production  of  symptoms  other  than  those  of  rapid  heart  failure  due  to  com- 
pression. In  rupture  of  the  heart  the  patient  may  live  for  many  hours  or 
even  days  with  symptoms  of  progressive  heart  failure,  dyspnoea,  and  the  gign.i 
of  effusion.  In  the  pericarditis  of  tuberculosis,  of  cancer,  of  nephritis,  and  of 
old  people  the  exudate  is  often  blood  stained. 

Pneumoperioardinm. — This  is  an  excessively  rare  condition,  of  which 
Walter  James  was  able  to  collect  only  3S  cases  in  ld03.  We  have  met  with  but 
one  instance,  from  rupture  of  a  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Perforation  of  the 
sac  occurred  in  all  but  5,  in  which  the  gas  bacillus  was  the  possible  cause,  as 
in  Nicholl's  case  in  which  this  organism  was  isolated.  Seven  cases  were  due 
to  perforation  of  the  (esophagus  and  eight  to  penetrating  wounds  from  without. 
The  physical  signs  are  most  characteristic.  A  tympany  replaces  the  normal 
pericardial  flatness.  On  auscultation  there  is  a  splashing,  gurgling,  chumii^ 
sound,  called  by  the  French  bruit  de  moviin.  This  was  described  in  19  of  the 
cases  collected  by  Jamea.    Of  the  38  cases,  26  died. 

Calcified  Feriaaidium. — This  remarkable  condition  may  follow  pericardi- 
tis, particularly  the  suppurative  and  tuberculous  forms;  occasionally  it  extends 
from  the  calcified  valves.  It  may  be  partial  or  complete.  Of  59  cases  collected 
by  A.  E.  Jones,  in  38  there  were  no  cardiac  symptoms.  Adherent  pericardium 
was  diagnosed  in  one  case.  Jones'  careful  study  shows  that  the  condition  is 
usually  latent  and  unrecognized. 
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B.   DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART 
I.    B7MPT0HATI0  AND  JCZOHANICAL  DISOEDEBS 

1.    SYMPTOMATIC  DISOEDBRB 

Introdnotion. — There  are  a  number  of  disturbances  referred  to  the  heart 
which  caanot  be  termed  diseases— the  term  sym]itom-complex  is  a  better  des- 
ignation. They  may  occur  without  any  sign  of  organic  cardiac  disease  but 
frequently  cause  extreme  distress  to  the  individual.  It  is  not  possible  to  group 
them  in  any  systematic  way.  In  some  there  are  only  subjective  aenBations,  in 
others  these  occur  with  objective  findings.  We  should  remember  that  back  of 
subjective  disorders  there  is  some  cause  and  the  effort  should  always  be  made 
to  find  it.  Disturbances  in  the  nervous  system  and  in  the  internal  secretions, 
unrecognized  myocardial  disease  and  the  effects  of  toxic  agents  are  particu- 
larly important 

(1)  Heart  eonacioiisness. — In  health  we  are  unconscious  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  A  not  infrequent  indication  of  debility  or  overwork  is  the  con- 
sciousness 6f  the  cardiac  pulsations  which  may  be  perfectly  regular.  It  may 
be  most  evident  when  the  patient  is  lying  down.  It  is  usually  due  to  nervous 
fatigue,  some  form  of  debility  or  ansemia.  Occasionally  it  is  present  with  or- 
ganic disease. 

(8)  Cardiac  pain. — This  may  be  referred  to  the  whole  prsecordia  or  to 
local  areas,  most  often  about  the  apex  or  outside  it.  The  area  corresponds  to 
the  distribution  of  the  eighth  cervical  to  the  fourth  dorsal  segments.  A  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  aortic  pain  (aortitis,  acute  and  chronic,  some 
cases  of  angina  pectoris,  and  aneurism)  and  cardiac  pain.  The  former  is 
usually  felt  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  and  may  be  referred  to  the 
arms.  It  is  important  to  secure  a;n  exact  statement  of  the  seat  of  pain.  The 
influence  of  exertion,  emotion,  fear  and  excitement  in  causation  is  important. 
There  are  many  causes  for  more  or  less  persistent  cardiac  pain:  (1)  Myocar- 
ditis, in  which  the  pain  is  sometimes  described  as  a  pressure.  (S)  Dilatation 
(3)  Pericarditis.  (4)  Valvular  disease,  especially  aortic.  (5)  Certain  toxic 
influences,  especially  tobacco.  (6)  With  the  "Effort  Syndrome."  (7)  Angina 
pectoris  (some  cases).  (8)  With  digestive  disturbances,  especially  distention. 
(9)  In  a  large  group  in  which  no  evidence  of  cardiac  disease  can  be  found  and 
often  termed  "cardiac  neurosis,"  which  means  little.  This  is  common  in 
women,  especially  at  the  menopause,  and  is  especially  marked  in  those  who  are 
"neurotic."  Two  forms  are  common :  in  one  there  is  a  dull  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous pain  and  in  the  other  sharp  stabbing  pains  of  short  duration.  Emo- 
tion is  a  frequent  exciting  cause.  In  many  a  definite  disturbance  of  sensa- 
tion can  be  found,  usually  near  the  apex. 

The  term  "pseudo-angina  pectoris,"  so  frequently  used,  should  be  dropped 
from  our  terminology.  It  has  no  set  meaning  and  is  very  variously  employed. 
Some  use  it  as  synonymous  with  vaso-motor  angina  pectoris.  The  group  in- 
cludes cases  in  neurotic  persons  or  in  those  who  have  used  too  much  tobacco. 
The  attacks  have  no  necessary  relation  to  exertion  and  may  come  on  at  night 
or  when  the  patient  is  at  rest;  they  are  commoner  in  women  and  maj  occur 
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at  any  age;  and  are  not  associated  with  demoDetrable  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  or  aorta.  The  attacks  may  last  for  an  hour  or  longer.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  cases  of  mild  angina  pectoris.  It  is  safer  to  regard 
doubtful  cases  as  examples  of  this  than  to  label  them  "pseudo-angina." 

The  diagnosis  of  pain  is  based  on  the  patient's  statement;  the  estimation 
of  its  severity  can  be  made  by  observation.  The  recognition  of  its  cause  de- 
mands thorough  study.  Careful  search  should  be  made  for  organic  vascular 
disease;  always  suspect  this  until  Its  absence  is  proved.  Particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  state  of  the  nervous  system.  The  source  of  pain  mis- 
takenly regarded  as  cardiac  but  due  to  disease  elsewhere  is  usually  recognized 
by  a  thorough  examination. 

The  treatment  must  be  based  on  accurate  diagnosis.  In  the  "nervous 
group,"  the  meaning  of  the  symptom  should  be  explained  and  every  effort  made 
to  correct  the  causal  factors.  The  use  of  bromides  is  indicated  until  there  is 
improvement  in  the  general  condition.  A  dose  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
or  Hoffman's  anodyne  is  often  helpful, 

(3)  "Effort  syndrome,"  "nennMircnlatory  astheiua,"  "disordered  a«tioB 
of  the  heart,"'  "irritable  heart." — The  condition  to  which  these  terms  are  ap- 
plied does  not  represent  a  specific  disease  but  a  combination  of  symptoms  in 
which  shortness  of  breath,  fatigue,  and  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  the  prin- 
cipal features.  The  condition  is  not  confined  to  soldiers;  it  occurs  in  civil  life, 
and  in  females  and  children  as  well  as  in  men.  The  subjects  are  usually  of  a 
sub-Dormal  type  physically  and  unable  to  do  heavy  physical  work.  The  etiolog- 
ical factors  are  many.  Infection  plays  a  part,  especially  rheumatic  fever,  ton- 
sillitis, influenza,  focal  infection,  etc. ;  syphilis  plays  a  very  small  part.  Hy- 
perthyroidism is  a  factor  in  a  small  percentage  only.  Disturbance  of  the  cen- 
tra! nervous  system  is  important.  Certain  of  the  patients  are  of  the  viacerop- 
totic  build,  with  long  thin  bodies,  and  in  them  cardioptosis  ("dropped  heart") 
is  relatively  common.  Stress  and  strain  which  they  are  unfitted  to  endure  is  a 
common  determining  factor  in  war. 

Symptoms. — Shortness  of  breath,  rarely  at  rest,  but  almost  invariably  on 
^ertion,  is  the  most  frequent  complaint,  and  is  increased  by  effort,  especially  if 
hurried.  With  this  goes  severe  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  sometimes  with  tre- 
mor. Pain  is  conmnon,  usually  pra?coriiial  or  in  the  lower  left  costal  region, 
and  increased  by  exercise.  Praecordial  tenderness  and  disturbance  of  sensa- 
tion may  accompany  it.  Palpitation  of  the  heart  on  exertion  and  excitement 
often  occurs.  Syncope  is  not  uncommon.  Giddiness  is  frequent  and  may 
occur  with  change  in  position  or  on  exertion.  Vaso-motor  phenomena  are 
common;  the  hands  and  feet  are  blue,  there  is  profuse  sweating,  and  dermo- 
graphia  is  marked.  The  patients  show  a  nervous  "make-up,"  and  are  easily 
upset.  The  pulse  rate  is  increased  and  responds  quickly  to  exertion.  The 
return  to  normal  after  exercise  is  slow.  The  blood  pressure  does  not  show  any 
etriking  changes.  The  heart  shows  an  absence  of  signs  of  myocardial  disease. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  recognize  the  condition  in  which  an  overacting  "ner- 
vous" heart  simulates  mitral  stenosis. 

In  treatment  any  suggestion  of  "heart  disease"  should  be  avoided,  and 
every  effort  made  to  explain  the  condition.  Search  should  be  made  for.the  eti- 
ology and  a  causal  factor  treated  if  possible,  especially  a  focus  of  infection. 
The  whole  method  of  life  should  be  reviewed  and  every  effort  made  to  im- 
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prove  the  general  health  by  proper  exercise,  bathing  and  good  hygiene.  Car- 
diac drugs  are  not  needed  but  general  tonics  should  be  given  if  indicated. 

(4)  Falpit&tion. — In  health  we  are  unconscious  of  the  action  of  the 
heart.  One  of  the  first  indications  of  debility  or  overwork  is  the  consciousnese 
of  the  cardiac  pulsations,  which  may,  however,  be  perfectly  regular  and  or- 
derly. This  is  not  palpitation.  The  term  is  properly  limited  to  irregular  or 
forcible  action  of  the  heart  perceptible  to  the  individual.  The  conjlition  of 
extra-systole  is  present  in  many  cases. 

Etiology. — The  expression  "perceptible  to  the  individual"  covers  the  es- 
sential element  in  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  most  extreme  disturbance  of 
rhythm  may  be  unattended  with  subjective  sensations  of  distress,  and  there 
may  be  no  consciousness  of  disturbed  action.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
cases  in  which  complaint  is  made  of  the  most  distressing  palpitation  and  sen- 
sations of  throbbing,  in  which  examination  reveals  a  regularly  acting  heart,  the 
sensations  being  entirely  subjective.  This  symptom  occurs  in  a  large  group  of 
cases  in  which  there  is  increased  excitability  of  the  nervous  system.  Palpita- 
tion may  be  a  marked  feature  at  the  time  of  puberty,  at  the  climacteric,  and 
occasionally  during  menstruation.  It  is  common  in  hysteria  and  neurasthenia, 
particularly  in  the  form  of  the  latter  associated  with  dyspepsia.  Emotions, 
such  as  fright,  are  common  causes  of  palpitation.  It  may  occur  as  a  sequence 
of  the  acute  fevers.    Females  are  more  liable  to  the  affection  than  males. 

In  a  second  group  the  palpitation  results  from  the  action  upon  the  heart 
of  certain  substances,  such  as  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  and  alcohol.  And,  lastly, 
palpitation  may  be  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  either  of  the 
myocardium  or  valves.  As  a  rule  it  is  a  purely  nervous  phenomenon,  seldom 
associated  with  organic  disease  in  which  the  most  violent  action  and  extreme 
irregularity  may  exist  without  a  subjective  element  of  consciousness  of  the 
disturbance.     It  occurs  frequently  with  hyperthyroidism. 

Symptoms. — In  the  mildest  form,  such  as  occurs  during  a  dyspeptic  at- 
tack, there  are  slight  fluttering  of  the  heart  and  a  sense  of  what  patients  some- 
times call  "goneness."  In  more  severe  attacks  the  heart  beats  violently,  its 
pulsations  against  the  chest  wall  are  visible,  the  rapidity  of  the  action  is  much 
increased,  the  arteries  throb  forcibly,  and  there  is  a  sense  of  great  distress.  In 
some  instances  the  heart's  action  is  not  at  all  quickened.  The  most  striking 
cases  are  in  neurasthenic  women,  in  whom  the  mere  entrance  of  a  person  into 
the  room  may  cause  the  most  violent  action  of  the  heart  and  throbbing  of  the 
peripheral  arteries.  The  pulse  may  be  rapidly  increased  until  it  reaches  150  or 
160.  A  diffuse  flushing  of  the  skin  may  appear  at  the  same  time.  After  such 
attacks  there  may  be  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  pale  urine.  In  many 
cases  of  palpitation,  particularly  in  young  men,  the  condition  is  at  once  re- 
lieved by  exertion. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  heart  is  usually  negative.  The  sounds, 
the  shock  of  which  may  be  very  palpable,  are  clear,  ringing,  and  metallic,  bnt 
not  associated  with  murmurs.  The  second  sound  at  the  base  may  be  accentu- 
ated. A  murmur  may  sometimes  be  heard  over  the  pulmonary  artery  or  even 
at  the  apex  in  cases  of  rapid  action  in  neurasthenia  or  in  severe  ansemia.  The 
attacks  may  be  transient,  lasting  only  for  a  few  minutes,  or  may  persist  for  an 
hour  ot  more.  In  some  instances  any  attempt  at  exertion  renews  the  attack. 
Sometimes  in  vigorous  young  adults  who  are  upset  nervously,  especially  after 
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exertion  or  dariog  excitement,  the  signs  of  mitral  stenosis  are  simulated. 
There  is  a  systolic  shock  preceded  by  a  suggestion  of  a  thrill.  On  ausculta- 
tion it  may  be  difficnlt  to  decide  whether  or  not  there  is  a  short  presystolic 
mnnnur.  A  short  period  of  observation  usually  removes  the  uncertainty  and 
the  administration  of  amyl  nitrite,  which  increases  the  murmur  of  mitral 
stenosis,  is  an  aid.  Organic  murmurs  are  sometimes  increased  by  pressure  on 
the  eyeballs. 

The  diagnosis  should  always  include  the  conditions  which  are  responsible. 
Nerrona  states  (especially  the  anxiety  neuroses  and  those  due  to  disturbance 
in  the  sexual  sphere),  aniemia,  gastio-intestinal  disorders,  and  particularly  the 
possible  influence  of  the  thyroid  gland  should  be  considered.  In  the  condi- 
tion termed  phrenocardia  there  are  palpitation,  pain  in  the  cardiac  region  or 
to  the  left  of  the  apex,  and  respiratory  disorder  shown  by  frequent  attempts 
to  take  a  deep  breath.  There  may  be  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  with  cardiop- 
tosis. 

The  prognosia  is  usually  good,  though  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to 
remove  the  conditions  underlying  the  palpitation. 

Treatment. — An  important  element  is  to  get  the  patient's  mind  quieted 
and  assure  him  that  there  is  no  actual  danger.  The  mental  element  is  often 
very  strong.  If  an  imderlying  cause  can  be  found  this  should  receive  atten- 
tion. In  palpitation,  before  using  drugs,  it  is  well  to  try  the  effect  of  hygienic 
measures.  As  a  rule,  moderate  exercise  may  be  taken  with  advantage.  Regu- 
lar hours  should  be  kept,  and  at  least  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  should 
be  spent  in  the  recumbent  posture.  A  tepid  bath  nmy  be  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing, or,  if  the  patient  is  weak  and  nervous,  in  the  evening,  followed  by  a 
thorough  rubbing.  Hot  baths  and  the  Turkish  bath  should  be  avoided.  The 
dietetic  management  is  important  and  it  is  best  to  prohibit  alcohol,  tea,  and 
coffee  absolutely.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  the  patient  should  avoid  tak- 
ing large  meals.  Articles  of  food  known  to  cause  flatulency  should  not  be 
used.  If  a  smoker,  the  patient  should  give  up  tobacco.  Sexual  excitement  is 
particularly  pernicious,  and  the  patient  should  be  warned  specially  on  this 
point.  The  cases  of  palpitation  due  to  excesses  or  to  errors  in  diet  and  dys- 
pepsia are  readily  remedied  by  hygienic  measures. 

A  course  of  iron  is  often  useful.  Strychnia  is  particularly  valuable,  and 
is  perhaps  best  administered  as  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  large  doses. 
Very  little  good  is  obtained  from  the  smaller  quantities.  It  should  be  given 
fredy,  20  minims  (1.3  c,  e.)  three  times  a  day.  If  there  is  great  rapidity  of 
action,  aconite  may  be  tried.  There  are  cases  associated  with  sleeplessness 
and  restlessness  which  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  bromides.  Digitalis  is 
very  rarely  indicated,  but  in  obstinate  cases  it  may  be  tried  with  the  nox 
vomica. 

H.    MECHANICAL  DI80BDEB8  OP  THE  BEAET-BBAT 

ITormal  Hechanism. — In  the  normal  heart-beat  there  is  contraction  of 
the  chambers  in  proper  sequence  due  to  a  stimulus  which  originates  in  the 
si  no-auricular  node  ("pacemaker")  situated  in  the  wall  of  the  right  auricle 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  This  node  originates  orderly 
waves  of  contraction  (73  per  minute)  which  pass  through  the  walls  of  the 
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auricles  to  the  ventricles  by  a  special  conduction  path  at  the  origin  of  which 
ia  a  node  (of  Tavara)  situated  low  down  in'tbe  wall  of  the  right  auricle. 
From  this  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  (of  His)  extends,  dividing  below 
to  send  branches  to  the  two  ventrielea.  These  by  further  subdivisionB  supply 
the  ventricular  iibree.  The  stimulue  to  contraction  requires  a  definite  period 
for  preparation  and  the  interval  is  constant.  "The  muscular  fibres  of  the 
heart  possess  the  power  of  Thythni,ioaIly  creating  a  stimulus,  of  being  able  to 
receive  a  stimulus,  of  responding  to  a  stimulus  by  contracting,  of  conveying 
the  stimulus  from  muscle  fibre  to  muscle  fibre,  and  of  maintaining  a  certain 
ill-defined  condition  called  tone."     (Gaskill) 

A.    DISTIJBBANCBS  OF  BATE 

(1)  Tachycardia  (with  normal  mechanism). — The  rapid  action  may  be 
perfectly  natural.  There  are  individuals  whose  normal  heart  action  is  at 
100  or  even  more  per  minute.  Emotional  causes,  violent  exercise,  and  fevers 
all  produce  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  The  extremely 
rapid  station  which  follows  fright  may  persist  for  days  or  even  weekg.  Cases 
are  not  uncommon  at  the  menopause. 

There  are  cases  in  which  it  depends  upon  definite  changes  in  the  pneumo- 
gastrics  or  in  the  medulla.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  tumor  or  clot 
in  or  about  the  medulla  or  pressure  upon  the  vagi  has  been  associated  with 
rapid  heart.  Tachycardia  occurs  under  many  conditions,  such  as  hyperthy- 
roidism, mitral  stenosis  (apart  from  fibrillation),  interference  with  the  vagus 
(mediastinal  tumor,  etc.),  post^febrile  conditions,  antemia,  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain drugs  (belladonna,  thyroid  extract),  nervous  disturbance,  toxic  states 
(tobacco),  etc.  The  tachycardia  may  persist  for  months  or  indefinitely,  and 
there  is  serious  interference  with  the  amount  of  muscular  exertion  such  per- 
sons can  take;  in  addition  there  is  a  sense  of  weakness  and  sometimes  faint- 
ing attacks.  The  diagnosis  of  the  cause  is  essential  and  on  this  the  treatment 
must  be  based. 

(2)  Bradycardia  (True). — Slow  action  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  normal 
and  may  be  a  family  peculiarity.  Napoleon  is  stated  to  have  had  a  pulse  of 
only  40  per  minute. 

In  any  case  of  slow  pulse  it  is  important  first  to  make  sure  that  the  num- 
ber of  heart  and  arterial  beats  correspond.  In  many  instances  this  is  not 
the  case,  and  with  a  radial  pulse  at  40  the  cardiac  pulsations  may  he  80,  half 
the  beats  not  reaching  the  wrist.  The  heart  contractions,  not  the  pulse  wave, 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

Fhjraiological  Bradycardia. — As  age  advances  the  pulse  rate  becomes  slow. 
In  the  puerperal  state  the  pulse  may  beat  from  44  to  60  per  minute,  or  may 
even  be  as  low  as  34.  It  is  seen  in  premature  labor  as  well  as  at  term  but  the 
explanation  is  not  clear.  Slowness  of  the  pulse  is  associated  with  hunger. 
Bradycardia  depending  on  individual  peculiarity  is  extremely  rare. 

Patholojfical  Bradycardia  is  met  with  miJer  the  following  conditions:  (o) 
In  convalespcnce  from  acute  fevers.  This  is  extremely  common,  particularly 
after  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria.  It  is  most  frequent  in  young 
persons  and  in  cases  which  have  run  a  normal  course,  (b)  In  diseases  of  the 
digestive  system,  such  as  chronic  dyspepsia,  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
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and  jaimdice.  (e)  In  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  Here  it  is  by  qo 
means  so  common,  but  it  is  seen  not  infrequently  in  emphysema,  (d)  In 
diseases  of  tbe  circulatory  system.  Bradycardia  is  not  common  in  diseases  of 
the  valves.  It  is  most  frequent  in  fatty  and  fibroid  changes  in  the  heart,  but 
is  not  constant  in  them,  (e)  In  diseases  of  tbe  urinary  organs.  It  occurs 
occasionally  in  nephritis  and  may  be  a  feature  of  ursemia.  (/)  From  the  ac- 
tion of  toxic  agents.  It  occurs  in  unemia,  poisoning  by  load,  alcohol,  and  fol- 
lows the  use  of  tobacco,  coffee,  and  digitalis,  {g)  In  constitutional  disorders, 
such  as  aneemia,  chlorosis,  and  diabetes.  (A)  In  diseases  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Apoplexy,  epilepsy,  one  stage  of  tuberculous  meningitis,  cerebral  tumors, 
affections  of  the  medulla,  and  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  cervical  cord  may 
be  associated  with  a  slow  pulse.  In  general  paresis,  mania,  and  melancholia 
it  is  not  infrequent,  (i)  It  occurs  occasionally  in  affections  of  the  skin  and 
sexual  organs,  and  in  sunstroke,  or  in  prolonged  exhaustion  from  any  cause. 
Treatment. — For  tbe  bradycardia  itself  little  can  be  done.  The  cause 
should  receive  attention, 

B.    DISTURBANCES  OP  RHYTHM  AND  POECE 

1,  Sinoa  Arrhylimiia.— This  depends  on  changes  in  the  control  of  the 
si  no-auricular  node  in  which  the  effect  of  vagus  influence  is  important.  It  is 
frequently  seen  in  connection  with  respiration,  especially  in  deep  breathing. 
The  rate  increases  with  ipspiration  and  slows  with  expiration.  This  is  com- 
mon in  young  children  and  about  the  time  of  puberty,  and  is  seen  occasionally 
in  adults.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  responsible  for  attacks  of  faiutness  or  syn- 
cope, sometimes  with  a  slow  rate  and  a  low  blood  pressure.  The  occurrence 
of  irregularity,  also  with  slow  pulse  rate,  and  which  has  no  order  in  its  oc- 
currence, is  sometimes  seen.  It  may  occur  after  the  administration  of  digi- 
talis, in  rheumatic  myocarditis  or  with  tlie  bradycardia  so  common  after  pneu- 
monia.   The  condition  is  not  serious  in  any  way. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  usually  clear.  The  irregularity  is  of  the  whole  beat 
and  the  pulse  and  apex  heat  correspond.  The  occurrence  with  respiration  is 
significant.    Exercise,  fever  and  atropine  usually  abolish  this  irregularity. 

Treatment. — None  is  required  and  this  condition  should  not  be  regarded 
as  an  indication  for  rest  or  lessened  activity. 

(2)  Eztra-syBtole  (Premature  contraotion) . — A  common  form  of  irregu- 
larity is  that  due  to  extra-systole,  to  understand  which  it  must  he  remem- 
bered that  to  a  stimulus  strong  enough  to  set  up  a  contraction  the  heart  an- 
swers with  all  the  contractility  of  which  it  is  capable  at  the  moment  {Bow- 
ditch's  law  of  niasimal  contraction).  A  second  property  of  the  heart  muscle 
is  that  it  possesses  a  "refractory  phase"  in  which  normally  it  is  not  excitable, 
or  answers  only  to  very  strong  stimuli.  Extra-systoles  are  caused  by  patho- 
logical impulses  which  may  arise  in  the  auricle  or  ventricle,  rarely  in  the 
tissue  between  them.  An  extra  impulse  arising  in  the  ventricle  and  causing 
it  to  contract  anticipates  the  next  regular  impulse  which  arrives  when  the 
ventricle  is  in  the  "refractory  phase"  and  hence  it  does  not  contract,  so  that 
this  auricular  impulse  is  wasted.  Until  the  next  regular  impulse  reaches  the 
ventricle  there  will  be  the  usual  interval  and  hence  the  diastole  is  longer  than 
normal.    The  period  of  disturbed  rhythm  is  equal  to  two  cycles  of  the  usual 
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rhythm.  If  the  pathological  impulBe  arises  in  the  auricle  there  is  premature 
contraction  of  both  the  auricle  and  Tentricle  followed  by  a  normal  pause.  The 
time  of  disturbance  is  not  equal  to  two  cycl^  of  the  usual  rhythm.  There  is 
usually  a  dieturbance  of  the  fundamental  rhythm. 

The  premature  beat  is  not  an  efficient  one  and  may  not  open  the  aortic 
valves.  If  it  does  the  impulse  may  or  may  not  reach  the  radial  artery;  if 
it  does  the  pulse  wave  will  be  small  and  follow  close  on  the  preceding  regular 
impulse.  On  auscultation  two  sounds  are  beard  if  the  aortic  valves  are 
opened,  otherwise  only  a  first  sound.  Evidently  there  can  he  many  variations 
in  the  sounds  and  character  of  the  pulse.  Graphic  records  are  usually  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  the  auricular  and  ventricular  origin  of  premature 
contractions.  If  a  murmur  is  present  it  may  be  absent  or  less  loudly  beard 
with  the  premature  heat.  Fever,  exercise,  a  change  in  posture,  and  a  rapid 
heart  rate  may  cause  the  temporary  disappearance  of  extra-systoles. 


PlO.   1, — ^PRKKATnUB  OONTHACTIONS  OV  VUVTRICUIAR  ORIOIH. 

r  of  production  of  bigeminal,  tii- 


The  irregularity,  Inequali^r,  and  intermission  of  the  pulse  as  met  with  in 
every  day  experience  are  largely  due  to  the  occurrence  of  estra-systoles,  which 
may  present  all  sorts  of  combinations  and  groupings,  depending  upon  whether 
the  extra  pulse  beats  are  perceptible  or  not.  And  yet  there  may  he  no  actual 
pathological  change,  and  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  circulation  is  con- 
cerned the  heart  may  be  acting  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  subjective  sen- 
sations vary  greatly.  In  some  the  extra-systoles  are  not  noticed  but  many 
complain  of  a  variety  of  symptoms  and  especially  of  the  pause  with  the  suc- 
ceeding strong  contraction.     Some  patients  are  greatly  disturbed  bj   them. 

Extra-systoles  occur  at  all  ages  and  under  the  most  varied  conditions  but 
are  most  common  in  persons  over  fifty.  There  are  several  classes  of  cases. 
The  arrhythmia  may  be  a  life-long  condition.  Without  any  recognizable 
disease,  without  any  impairment  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  there  is  permanent 
irregularity.  This  may  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  heart-muscle  of  the  individual, 
who  has  extra-systole  for  the  same  reason — physiological  but  not  well  under- 
stood— as  the  dog  and  horse,  in  which  animals  this  phenomenon  is  common. 
The  late  Chancellor  Ferrier,  of  McGill  University,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  had  an  extremely  irregular  heart  action  for  the  last  fifty  years 
of  his  life.  In  debilitated  and  neurasthenic  persons  there  may  be  an  irritable 
weakness  of  the  heart  associated  with  extra-systole,  and  palpitation  of  a  dis- 
tressing character:  In  a  second  group  toxic  agents,  as  tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  or 
the  toxins  of  the  infectious  diseases  are  responsible.  Digitalis  may  be  a  cause. 
Even  reflexly,  as  in  flatulent  dyspepsia,  extra-systoles  may  arise.    Thirdly,  a 
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high  blood  pieseure  can  set  up  ftxtra-ayatolee ;  also  change  in  posture.  And, 
laBtly,  organic  disease  of  the  heart  itself,  especially  myocardial. 

The  significance  of  premature  contractions  is  not  always  easy  to  determine. 
They  are  often  temporary,  especially  in  young  persons,  but  should  not  be  re^ 
garded  lightly.  It  is  wiser  to  regard  them  as  meaning  some  pathological 
change  until  the  contrary  is  proved  than  to  make  light  of  them  and  recognize 
the  error  later.  In  those  who  have  reached  fifty  years  of  age  they  may  be  the 
warning  of  serious  myocardial  damage.  The  patient  seen  to-day  with  extra- 
systoles  may  return  with  auricular  fibrillation  in  two  or  three  years. 

Treatment. — This  must  depend  on  the  other  conditions  found  and  not  on 
the  eitra-Hystoles  themselves.  In  nervous  patients,  bromide  is  indicated.  The 
condition  itself  does  not  require  digitalis. 

(3)  Puoxyamsl  Tachycatdia. — This  is  characterized  by  paroxysmal  at- 
tacks, beginning  and  ending  abruptly,  in  which  the  heart  rate  increases  to  be- 
tween 100  and  200  a  minute  (the  common  rate  is  between  110  and  190).  The 
abnormal  impulses  arise  from  a  new  focus  which  may  be  in  the  auricle  or 
ventricle,  usually  in  the  auricle.  They  represent  "essentially  a  regnlar  seiiea 
of  extra-systoles"  (Lewis). 

It  may  occur  at  any  age  but  is  most  frequent  in  young  adults,  and  more 
often  in  males.  There  may  be  definite  myocardial  disease  but  some  patients 
show  no  sign  of  any  lesion  in  the  intervals.  Katurally  one  is  suspicious  of 
Bome  underlying  factor  (myocardial).  Exertion,  emotion  or  digestive  dis- 
turbance may  initiate  an  attack  but  in  some  cases  no  cause  can  be  given.  The 
duration  of  an  attack  varies  from  a  few  seconds  to  ten  or  more  days. 

The  symptoms  vary  greatly  with  the  duration  and  severity  of  the  attadc. 
A  striking  feature  is  the  abrupt  onset.  In  the  very  short  attacks  the  patient 
may  not  be  conscious  of  any  disturbance  or  make  any  complaint.  In  more 
marked  attacks  there  may  be  discomfort  and  palpitation,  with  weakness, 
sweating  and  gastric  disturbance.  Thoracic  pain  of  varying  distribution  is 
common,  sometimes  with  disturbance  of  sensation.  If  dilatation  of  the  heart 
follows  there  are  the  symptoms  associated  with  it.  In  the  examination  there 
may  be  little  except  the  rapid  heart  and  the  general  condition  is  often  good. 
There  may  be  marked  pulsation  in  the  veins  of  the  neck.  The  heart  rate  should 
be  determined  by  auscultation.  The  sounds  are  very  short  and  sharp,  like  the 
fetal  heart  sounds.  llE  there  has  been  a  previous  murmur  it"may  have  disap- 
peared. Enlargement  of  the  heart,  passive  congestion  of  the  lungs,  some- 
times with  bloody  sputum,  cyanosis,  oedema,  and  enlargement  of  the  liver 
with  abdominal  tenderness  may  be  found. 

In  diagnosis  the  history  of  previous  attacks  and  of  the  onset  of  the  present 
one  is  important.  The  eases  of  tachycardia  of  other  etiology  rarely  cause 
doubt.  The  rapid  rate  with  loss  of  compensation  should  not  cause  difficulty. 
Change  in  posture  does  not  alter  the  rate  in  paroxysmal  tachycardia.  In  cases 
of  doubt  a  tracing  is  diagnostic. 

The  outlook  is  good  but  always  has  an  element  of  uncertainty.  In  pro- 
longed attacks  with  marked  disturbance  of  the  circulation  there  is  always  some 
danger.  The  condition  of  the  heart  between  attacks  and  the  behavior  of  the 
muscle  during  the  attack  are  important  points.  As  to  the  patient  becoming 
free  of  the  attacks,  it  is  difHcult  to  speak  with  any  certainty.  The  conditioD 
is  compatible  with  long  life.    The  late  H.  C.  Wood  bad  a  patient,  aged  ei^ty- 
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eeven,  who  had  attacks  at  intervals  for  fifty  years  in  which  the  pulse  rate  was 
miially  200.    The  taking  of  ice  water  or  strong  coffee  arrested  the  attacks. 

Treatment. — In  an  attack  the  patient  should  be  quiet  and  in  the  position 
which  givee  him  the  greatest  comfort.  The  diet  should  be  liquid.  If  there  is 
gastric  disturbance,  the  giving  of  sedatives  and  alkalies  may  be  useful.  An 
ice  bag  applied  over  the  prfficordia  often  gives  relief,  if  it  does  not  stop  the  ai> 
tack.  The  most  diverse  procedures  may  stop  an  attack,  such  as  placing  the  , 
head  between  the  knees,  being  suspended  with  the  head  down,  pressure  on  the 
vagus  in  the  neck,  or  on  the  eye-balls,  any  sustained  respiratory  effort,  the 
production  of  vomiting,  the  application  of  a  tight  abdominal  binder,  etc.  The 
giving  of  strophanthin  (gr.  1/250,  0.00026  gm.)  or  epinephrin  {y^  i,  0.6  c.  c. 
of  a  1-10,000  solution)  intravenously  may  be  effectual.  Chloral  hydrate  or 
morphia  may  be  given  to  secure  sleep.  Any  indicated  symptomatic  treatment 
should  be  given.  Between  attacks,  any  exciting  cause  should  be  avoided,  the 
general  health  improved  if  possible,  and  attention  paid  to  any  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance.    The  wearing  of  an  abdominal  binder  is  sometimes  useful. 


Pio.  2. — AnBicTn.AB  Pluttie. 
The  curve  shows  a  series  of  regular  waves  due  to  sarienlaT  contrmetionB,  interrupted 
bj  sharp  spikes  due  to  TentriculH.r  eontraetions.  The  ratio  between  aurienlar  eontrae* 
tioDs  and  ventricular  responses  varies  (8:1,  3:1  and  4:1)  and  averages  3 : 1.  Thaalomr 
ventricular  rate  ia  caused  by  a  partial  heart-block.  The  auricular  rate  is  210  per  min* 
ute;  the  ventricular  responses  average  70. 

(4)  Aurienlar  Flutter. — In  this  rather  rare  condition  new  impulses  arise 
in  the  auricle,  probably  from  a  single  focus,  which  cause  it  to  beat  rhythmically 
at  a  rate  of  200  to-  350  per  minute.  As  Lewis  says,  this  may  not  be  readily 
distinguished  from  paroxysmal  tachycardia  but  when  the  rate  is  over  200 
special  characteristics  appear.  Heart  block  is  almost  always  present  with  it, 
the  ventricular  rate  being  half  that  of  the  auricle;  2:1  block  is  common  but 
other  ratios  occur.  The  rate  of  the  auricle  is  regular;  the  ventricle  is  usually 
regular  but  sometimes  irregular.  It  is  most  frequent  in  advanced  years,  more 
common  in  males  and  usually  associated  with  arterio-sclerosis  and  myocarditis. 

The  symptoms  are  fewer  than  might  be  expected  and  depend  on  the  state 
of  the  muscle  of  the  ventricle.  There  may  be  a  complaint  of  palpitation  and 
attacks  of  syncope.  Occasionally  the  ventricle  takes  the  auricular  rate,  with 
which  the  condition  is  very  grave,  but  such  attacks  are  usually  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  recognition  may  be  possible  only  by  electrocardiographic  tracings 
if  the  rate  of  the  ventricle  is  not  very  rapid ;  otherwise  a  rate  of  130  or  over 
is  very  suggestive.  The  outlook  is  relatively  good  and  is  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  muscle  and  response  to  trealmtnt.    This  consists  in  the  use  «f 
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digitalis  or  strophanthue  in  full  doaes.    If  disappearance  of  the  fl^itter  lesnlts, 
this  is  usually  permanent. 

(5)  Anricvlar  Fibrillation. — This  cotumon  manifestation  of  cardiac  ir- 
regularitj  is  exceedingly  important  to  recognize  clinically.  In  the  most  pro- 
nounced form  it  is  seen  in  the  last  stages  of  mitral  stenosis,  in  which  the  pulse 
shovg  extreme  irregularity,  which,  when  once  established,  seldom  returns  to 
normal.  A  study  of  its  features  in  this  condition  gave  Mackenzie  the  clue 
to  its  explanation.  He  found  that  in  certain  cases  the  transition  from  regular 
to  irregular  pulse  of  this  type  occurred  with  suddenness,  and  that,  whereas 
before  the  irregularity  supervened  the  jugular  pulse  showed  the  normal  fea- 
tures in  the  presence  of  auricular  carotid  and  ventricular  waves,  with  a  marked 
presystolic  murmur  and  thrill  at  the  apex,  after  the  irregularity  was  estab- 
lished, the  auricular  wave  disappeared  from  the  jugular  pulse  and  the  presys- 
tolic murmur  from  the  apex.    The  inference  drawn  was  that  the  right  auricle 


Fio.  3. — Aubicuij4r  Fibrillation. 
The  altered  rhythm,  the  variations  in  volume,  and  the  rapid  pulse  rate  are  evident 
from  the  lower  record   (radial  artery).    The  venous  pulae  record  above  shone  flbriUary 
waves  during  ventricular  diastole,  with  an  absence  of  a  naves  prodaced  by  Donnally  con- 
tracting auricles. 

was  so  dilated  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  normal  auricular  contraction. 
Complete  proof  of  the  cause  of  this  condition  has  been  supplied  by  LewiSf 
who  found  that  patients  with  this  irregularity  showed  in  galvanometric  trac- 
ings from  the  auricle  numerous  small  and  continuous  waves,  exactly  similar 
to  those  obtained  in  the  dog  after  filnllation  of  the  auricle  has  been  induced 
by  faradic  stimulation  of  the  appendix  of  the  right  auricle,  or  by  ligation  of 
the  riglit  coronary  artery.  The  auricles  do  not  contract  normally  but  are  in 
diastole  with  many  fibrillary  twitchings  arising  from  pathological  impulses 
originating  in  many  areas.  These  impulses  are  probably  identical  with  those 
which  excite  premature  contractions.  These  numerous  abnormal  impulses 
come  to  the  auricular-ventricular  bundle  but  only  some  of  them  are  able  to 
pass  and  these  roach  the  ventricle  in  an  irregular  fashion.  Hence  the  con- 
tractions of  the  ventricle  are  disturbed  and  irregular.  The  state  of  the 
bundle  determines  how  many  impulses  pass  and  hence  the  ventricular  rate 
shows  great  variation.  Heart-block  and  auricular  fibrillation  may  occur  to- 
gether. 

Auricular  fibrillation  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  showing  car- 
diac irregularity — about  40  per  cent.  (Lewis),  Of  etiological  factors  the 
most  important  is  mitral  stenosis,  whether  in  the  rheumatic  form  or  that 
seen  in  women  with  no  history  of  rheumatism.     It  is  essentially  a  sign  of 
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marked  nijocardial  disease.  The  average  age  of  OBset  in  those  vith  a  pre- 
viotis  history  of  rheumatiam  is  30  to  40;  in  the  non-rheumatic  group  it  is 
between  60  and  60, 

The  symptoms  depend  largely  on  the  associated  conditions  and  are  those 
of  marked  myocardial  failure.     The  ventricular  rate  has  some  infiueace,  ae 


FlQ.  4.^AUBICUIJJt  PlBRHJJTION, 


Several  cardiac  coutractious  at  the  apex  (upper  tracing)  produced  no  pulsation  at 
file  wriat;  others  are  80  gnrall  as  not  to  be  felt.  6;DcbronouB  counts  at  the  apex  and 
wrist  for  10  seconds  show  18  and  13  impulses  respectively.  The  jugular  shows  onl^  o 
and  II  waves,  due  to  ventricular  activitj.  Waves  due  to  contraction  of  the  auricles  are 
absent,  since  they  have  ceased  to  act  as  efficient  cootracting  ctiambers. 


■when  it  is  very  rapid  (lSO-160),  the  distress  and  general  symptoms  of  dilata- 
tion are  more  marked.  The  pulse  is  extremely  irregular  in  every  way  and  an 
irregular  pulse  with  a  rate  over  120  is  usually  due  to  fibrillation.  The  more 
rapid  the  rate,  the  greater  the  irregularity.  There  is  often  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  heart  and  pulse  rate.  The  diagnosis  is  clear  with  a  very  rapid 
heart  but  when  the  rate  is  below  100  there  may  be  slight  difficulty  until  a 
careful  study  is  made.    Tracings  remove  any  difficulty. 

In  pTogtiosis  the  pccnrrence  of  fibrillation  is  always  of  grave  omen.  The 
condition  is  compatible  with  life  for  years  but  always  means  serious  myocar- 
dial damage.  The  ventricular  rate  is  of  value,  a  persistent  rate  of  120  or  over 
means  a  grave  outlook  and  each  increase  in  rate  above  this  is  more  serious. 
The  influence  of  treatment  is  of  value  in  estimating  the  ontlook. 

Treaiment.~~FoT  the  general  condition  of  the  heart  the  problem  is  that 
of  myocardial  insufficiency,  but  for  the  fibrillation  the  remedy  is  digitalis, 
which  acts  by  blocking  tlie  passage  of  many  of  the  impulses  from  auricle  to 
ventricle.  The  dosage  is  that  which  keeps  the  heart  at  the  best  possible  rate, 
and  must  be  decided  for  each  patient.  The  dosage  of  digitalis  depends  some- 
what on  the  severity  of  the  condition;  the  present  tendency  is  to  give  larger 
doses  than  formerly.  In  any  case  the  object  is  to  produce  the  required  effect, 
whatever  dose  is  required.  Many  of  the  patients  should  continue  the  use  of 
digitalis  permanently. 

(6)  Heart-block  (Stokes-Adams  Syndrome). — In  the  adult  heart  the 
auriculo-ventricular  bundle  of  His  ia  18  mm.  long,  2.5  mm.  broad,  and  1.5 
mm.  thick;  it  arises  in  the  septum  of  tlie  auricles  below  the  foramen  ovale 
and  passes  downward  and  forward  through  the  trigonum  fibrosum  of  auric- 
ulo-ventricular junction,  where  it  comes  into  close  relation  with  the  mesial 
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leaflet  of  the  tricnepid  valve.  Paesing  along  the  apper  edge  of  the  moscalai 
septum,  just  where  it  joins  with  tlie  posterior  edge  of  the  membranous  sep- 
tniD,  it  radiates  throughout  the  ventricles.  If  the  function  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  bundle  is  impaired  there  may  be  a  delay  in  the  conduction  of  the 
impulse  or  it  may  be  blocked  completely.  This  may  occur  only  with  certain 
impulses  {partial  heart-block)  or  with  all  (complete  heart-block).  In  the 
latter  event  the  ventricles,  released  from  the  control  of  the  normal  pace-mak- 
er, assume  their  own  rhythm  (usually  about  30  a  minute). 

SB  -   S%>i 


Tn,  S.— 'DuoEAH  Showiho  thi  Sitfo-AiTBicuujt  Ncm  Atm  TRt  AxnicnuiB  Buvdlx. 
A,  viewed  from  the  right;  B,  eross  aection  of  the  heart,  viewed  from  the  front. 
(EindneM  of  A.  D.  Hinehf elder.) 

Etiology, — Heart-block  may  occur  at  any  age  depending  on  the  cause. 
It  is  more  common  in  males.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  infectious  diseases,  es- 
pecially rheumatic  fever,  diphtheria  and  pneumonia,  but  otjcurs  in  many  others. 
Syphilis  is  an  important  cause  owing  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  being 
affected  in  the  myocardial  involvement  or  by  a  gumma.  Any  form  of  myocar- 
ditis, acute  or  chronic,  may  be  responsible.  The  action  of  digitalis  in  auricular 
fibrillation  depends  largely  on  its  action  on  the  impulses  passing  from  auricle 
to  ventricle  and  hence  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  heart-block.  The  lesion  in 
the  bundle  may  be  acute,  usually  in  infections,  or  chronic,  with  fibrosis, 
gumma,  etc. 

The  symptoms  are  variable,  and  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
associated  conditions.  Some  patients  make  little  complaint  but  dizziness,  weak- 
ness and  fainting  attacks  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  more  severe  forms  the 
syncopal  attacks  are  more  frequent  and  severe.  One  variety  is  described  under 
the  Stokes-Adams  syndrome.  (It  may  be  emphasized  that  this  and  heart- 
block  are  not  synonymous  terms.)  The  signs  vary  with  the  grade  of  block. 
An  early  manifestation  may  be  reduplication  of  the  first  or  second  sound  due 
to  lengthening  of  the  A-V  interval  which  represents  a  delay  in  conduction.  A 
dropped  beat  is  easily  recognized  and  if  the  ventricle  is  beating  regularly  at 
half  the  rate  of  the  auricle  (2:1  blodk)  the  pulse  may  be  40  to  50  a  minute. 
Halving  of  the  ventricular  rate  under  digitalis  therapy  is  always  suggestive. 
It  may  be  that  the  auricular  rate  can  be  counted  by  the  pulsations  in  the 
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veins  of  tiie  neck.  In  complete  block  the  ventricle  beats  at  a  rate  below  35, 
and  independently  of  the  auricle.  Faint  sounds  may  be  heard  during  the 
Tentricular  diastole,  from  auricular  systolee.  While  the  diagnosis  can  often 
be  made  from  the  physical  signs,  tracings  render  it  certain.  A  block  may 
occur  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  bundle  of  His.  Reduplication  of  the  first 
sound  may  result.  Electrocardiographic  tracings  are  necessary  for  its  recog- 
nition. 


TiQ.  6. — Paktial  Heart-Block  wttb  2:1  Ratio;  auricular  rate  66,  TsntricnUr  rate  33. 


FlO.   7. — COUPLTFE   Ucast-Bloce. 

are  due  to  anriculai  eontraetioii; 


Slohes-Adams  Syndrome. — Clinically  this  presents  three  features :  (a)  slow 
pulse,  usually  permanent,  but  sometimes  paroxysmal,  falling  to  40,  20,  or 
even  6  per  minute;  (b)  cerebral  attacks — vertigo  of  a  transient  character,  syn- 
cope, pseudo-apoplectiform  attacks  or  epileptiform  Beizures;  (c)  visible  auricu- 
lar impulses  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  as  noted  by  Stokee — the  beats  varying 
greatly;  a  S  :1  or  3 :1  rhythm  is  the  most  common.  There  are  several  groups 
of  cases.  It  is  Usually  a  senile  manifestation  associated  vith  arterio-scleroeis. 
The  cases  in  young  adults  and  middle  aged  men  are  often  myocardial  and  of 
syphilitic  origin.  There  is  a  neurotic  group  in  which  all  the  features  may 
be  present,  and  in  which  post  mortem  no  lesions  have  been  found  {Edes  and 
Conacihoian).    In  the  attacks  of  slow  pulse  in  this  group  the  auricular  as  well 
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as  the  Tentricular  rate  amy  be  slow  and  equal,  the  normal  sequence  of  events 
being  preserved;  the  origin  of  the  condition  is  probably  vagal.  The  outlook 
in  this  cia^  of  eases  is  good;  in  the  others  it  is  a  serious  disease  and  usually 
fatal,  though  it  may  last  for  many  years.  The  cerebral  attacks  are  due  to 
anseniia  of  the  brain  or  of  the  medulla  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  ven- 
tricular action.  In  one  of  our  eases  Baetjer  could  see  with  the  fluoroscope 
the  more  frequent  contraction  of  the  auricles. 

Tlie  prognosis  in  the  cases  with  acute  Infectious  disease  is  usually  good, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  diphtheria  and  some  cases  of  rheumatic  fever. 
In  the  chronic  forms  the  outlook  is  grave  and  sudden  death  is  always  possible. 
The  syncopal  and  convulsive  attacks  are  always  serious.  In  some  of  tiie  cases 
due  to  syphilis  proper  treatment  may  result  in  great  improvement.  In  every 
case  the  state  of  the  myocardium  is  important. 

Treatment. — If  a  cause,  such  as  syphilis,  is  found,  the  indications  are 
evident.  Acute'  heart-block  demands  absolute  rest  and  treatment  directed  to 
the  general  cardiac  condition.  Digitalis  should  be  given  with  care.  In  partial 
block  it  may  increase  the  difficulty  and  yet  the  heart  muscle  may  be, aided  by 
it.  In  complete  block  it  may  be  more  useful  and  it  cannot  increase  the  block. 
In  partial  heart-block  the  giving  of  atropine  may  be  useful  but  rather  in  the 
cases  due  to  acute  infections  than  those  with  sclerotic  processes.  There  is  no 
special  treatment  for  the  syncopal  attacks. 


Fia.  8. — COHBIHED  ALTBNATtON  OF  THK  PULSK  AND  PUEUATDKK  C0NIKACTIOII& 
The  latter  part  of  tiie  record  showa  a  pulse  re^lsr  as  to  sequenee,  bat  alternating 

as  to  volume.     In  the  firet  part  tbis  sequential  regulaj'itj  ia  irregularlj  interrupted  hj 

premature  contractions  of  ventricular  origin. 

(7)  Alternation  of  the  Heart.— In  this  there  is  disturbance  of  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  BO  that  larger  and  smaller  amounts  of  blood  are  expelled  by 
alternate  contractions  and  consequently  the  pulse  shows  alternate  large  and 
small  beats.  It  is  suggested  that  a  variable  number  of  ventricular  fibres  eon- 
tract  and  so  vary  the  systoles.  It  is  seen  in  conditions  of  very  rapid  heart 
rate,  especially  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  in  which  it  has  no  special  significance. 
Its  occurrence  when  the  heart  rate  is  normal  or  nearly  so  has  a  very  different 
and  more  serious  meaning.  It  is  observed  in  a  variety  of  conditions  in  which 
marked  circulatory  disease  is  present,  in  severe  infections,  especially  pneu- 
monia, in  unemia,  in  lead  poisoning,  and  in  patients  under  the  influence  of 
digitalis.  It  occurs  most  often  in  advanced  life  and  more  in  males.  It  ia  com- 
paratively common  but  frequently  overlooked. 

The  condition  itself  probably  causes  no  symptoma  but  as  it  accompanies 
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serions  circnlatory  diseases,  the  features  of  these  are  present,  such  as  dysp- 
noea, anginal  pain,  etc.  It  should  be  Bcarched  for  in  cases  of  hypertension, 
angina  pectoris,  myocarditis  and  when  extra-systoles  are  present.  It  may  be 
more  evident  after  exertion,  with  the  patient  standing  or  after  holding  the 
breath.  The  variations  may  be  felt  by  the  finger  but  tracings  give  tiie  most 
certain  evidence  of  its  presence.  The  difference  in  systolic  pressure  between 
the  large  and  small  beats  may  be  an  aid.  Comparison  with  the  heart  rate  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  a  dicrotic  pulse.  Excluding  the  cases  of  tachycardia  and 
usually  those  due  to  digitafis,  the  significance  of  alternation  is  always  serious. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  cases  in  which  it  is  continuous,  but  in  all  it 
should  be  regarded  aa  an  evidence  of  great  danger.  Sudden  death  is  com- 
paratively common.  The  treatment  is  that  of  the  underlying  condition  and 
special  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  rest,  thorough  and  prolonged. 


VL    AITECTIONS  Of  THE  UTOCABDIUU 

I.     HYPEBTROPHY 

Tarietiei. — The  heart  enlarges  to  meet  a  demand  for  extra  work,  either 
general,  as  in  the  strain  of  athletics  (thp  hypertrophy  of  work),  or  special 
to  combat  a  deficiency  of  cardiac  structure,  such  as  a  damaged  valve.  There 
are  two  forms,  one  in  which  the  cavity  or  cavities  are  of  normal  size,  and  the 
other  in  which  the  cavities  are  enlarged  and  the  walls  increased  in  thickness 
(eccentric  hypertrophy).  The  so-called  concentric  hypertrophy  in  which 
there  is  diminution  of  the  size  of  the  cavity  with  thickening  of  the  walls  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  pest  mortem  change.  The  enlargement  may  affect  the  entire  or- 
gan, or  one  side,  or  only  one  chamber.  Naturally,  as  the  left  ventricle  does 
the  chief  work  the  change  is  most  frequently  found  here.  Though  its  produc- 
tion is  assisted  by  adequate  nutrition,  hypertrophy  may  appear  even  under 
conditions  of  star^'aiion,  given  otherwise  healthy  organs.  In  the  debilitated 
the  limits  to  which  hypertrophy  may  progress  are  small. 

Htpebtropht  op  the  u:ft  ventricle  alone,  or  with  general  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart,  is  brought  about  by — 

Conditions  affecting  the  heart  itself:  (a)  Disease  of  the  aortic  valve;  (ft) 
mitral  insufiGciency ;  (c)  pericardial  adhesions;  (d)  sclerotic  myocarditis;  (c) 
disturbed  innervation  with  overactionj  as  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  action  of  alcohol,  in  the  "beer  heart."  In  all  of  these  the  work 
of  the  heart  is  increased.  In  the  case  of  the  valve  lesions  the  increase  is  due 
to  Increased  intraventricular  pressure;  in  the  case  of  the  adherent  pericardium 
and  myocarditis,  to  direct  interference  with  the  symmetrical  and  orderly  con- 
traction of  the  chambers. 

Conditions  acting  upon  the  Uood-vesseU:  (a)  General  arterio-sclerosis, 
with  or  without  renal  disease,  especially  sclerosis  of  the  aorta,  the  renal  ar- 
teries, and  the  vessels  of  the  splanchnic  area;  (b)  all  states  of  increased  ar- 
terial tension  induced  by  the  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries  under  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  toxic  substances,  which,  as  Bright  suggested,  "by  affecting 
the  minute  capillary  circulation,  render  great  action  necessary  to  send  the 
blood  through  the  distant  subdivisions  of  the  vascular  system";  (c)  prolonged 
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muscular  exertion,  which  enormously  increases  the  blood  pressure  in  the  ar- 
teries; (d)  narrowing  of  the  aorta,  as  in  congenital  stenosis. 

Htpebteophy  of  thb  hiqht  venteiclb  is  met  with  under  the  following 
conditions — 

(a)  Lesions  of  the  mitral  valve,  either  incompetence  or  stenosis,  which 
act  by  increasing  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  (6)  Pvlmotutry 
lesions  with  obliteration  of  any  number  of  blood  tcbgcIs  within  the  lungs,  as 
in  emphysema  or  cirrhosis,  (c)  Vaivvlar  lesions  on  the  right  side  occasionally 
cause  hypertrophy  in  the  adult,  not  infrequently  in  the  fetus,  (d)  Chronic 
valvular  disease  of  ihe  left  heart  and  pericardial  adhesions  are  sooner  or  later 
associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  the  auricles  simple  hypertrophy  is  never  seen;  there  is  always  dilata-- 
tion  with  hypertrophy.  In  the  left  auricle  the  condition  develops  in  lesions 
at  the  mitral  orifice,  particularly  stenosis.  The  right  auricle  hypertrophies 
when  there  is  greatly  increased  blood  pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation,  wheth- 
er due  to  mitral  stenosis  or  pulmonary  lesions.  Narrowing  of  the  tricuspid 
orifice  is  a  rare  cause. 

Symj^toma. — There  may  be  no  complaint  attributable  to  the  hypertrophy, 
and  if  associated  with  renal  disease  or  arterio-sclerosis  there  may  be  a  mariced 
sense  of  well-being.  If,  however,  the  cardiac  defect  be  not  fully  compensated, 
the  patient  may  complain  of  slight  giddiness,  headache,  a  sense  of  palpitation 
in  the  thorax,  and  some  dyspncea  on  exertion. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  right  auricle  the  venous  pulsation  in  the  neck  may 
be  more  evident,  and  a  tracing  may  show  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  oiE  the 
auricular  wave.  An  increase  in  dulness  to  the  right  of  the  sternum  in  the 
third  and  fourth  interspaces  may  be  detected,  and  on  very  rare  occasions  a 
sound  preceding  that  of  the  ventricle  over  that  area.  Hypertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle  causes  a  slight  bulging  of  the  costal  angle  with  a  positive 
instead  of  a  negative  pulsation  at  this  spot.  The  apex  beat  may  be  diffuse,  as 
the  enlarged  right  ventricle  prevents  the  left  ventricle  from  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  chest  wall.  The  venous  pulsation  In  the  neck  is  usually  marked, 
and  the  first  sound  over  the  tricuspid  area  louder  than  normal.  Hypertrophy 
of  the  left  auricle,  which  is  seldom  marked  and  never  unaasociated  with  dila- 
tation, may  be  detected  occasionally  by  dulness  toward  the  base  of  the  left 
lung  behind ;  it  is  easily  diagnosed  by  the  extension  backward  of  the  cardiac 
shadow  in  oblique  illumination  of  the  chest  by  the  X-rays.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  is  usually  easy  to  diagnose.  There  is  a  forcible  impulse  at 
the  apex  brat,  both  visible  and  palpable.  This  impulse  may  cause  a  movement 
of  a  large  area  of  the  chest  wall.  The  apex  beat,  if  there  be  only  slight  dilata- 
tion, is  usually  displaced  downward,  and  is  found  in  the  6th  and  7th  spaces ; 
but  if  the  dilatation  be  marked,  the  apex  beat  becomes  more  difFuse  and  is 
found  well  outside  the  nipple  line  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6tb  spaces.  The  first 
sound  is  usually  marked  and  sometimes  has  a  distinct  booming  sonnd.  The 
second  sound  at  the  base  is  accentuated.  The  pulse  is  full  and  of  high  tension 
at  the  height  of  the  ventricular  impulse.  Tbe  blood  pressure  is  usually 
raised. 
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n.    DlIiATATION 

As  with  other  hollow  muscular  organs,  the  size  of  the  chambers  of  the 
heart  varies  greatly  withio  normal  limits.  Dilatation  may  be  an  acute  process 
and  quite  transitory,  as  after  severe  muscular  effort,  or  it  may  be  chronic,  in 
which  case  it  is  associated  with  hypertrophy.  Not  always,  however;  there  is 
an  extraordinary  heart  in  the  McQill  College  Museum  showing  a  parchment 
like  thinning  of  the  walls  with  uniform  dilatation  of  all  the  chambers;  in 
places  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  only  the  epicardium  remains.  Dila- 
tation is  pathological  only  when  permanent.  Increase  in  capacity  means  in- 
creased work  and  in  consequence  hypertrophy  to  meet  the  demand.- 

Etiology. — Two  important  causes  combine  to  produce  dilatation — in- 
creased pressure  within  the  cavities  and  impaired  resistance,  due  to  weakening 
of  the, muscular  wall — which  may  act  singly,  but  are  often  combined.  A 
weakened  wall  may  yield  to  a  normal  distending  force,  the  weakened  wall 
being  due  either  to  structural  change  in  the  cardiac  muscle  or  to  a  diminution 
of  its  natural  tonus. 

(a)  Heightened  endocabdi^aic  pbessubs  results  either  from  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  moved  or  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome.  It  does  not 
necessarily  bring  about  dilatation;  simple  hypertrophy  may  follow,  as  in  the 
early  period  of  aortic  stenosis,  and  in  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in 
nephritis. 

The  size  of  the  cardiac  chambers  varies  in  health.  With  slow  action  of 
the  heaVt  the  dilatation  is  complete  and  fuller  than  it  is  with  rapid  action. 
Uoderate  exerticin  in  a  normal  heart,  or  even  prolonged  exertion  in  a  well- 
trained  heart,  lessens  the  heart  size,  but  in  conditions  of  ill  health  dilatation 
occurs.  Physiologically,  the  limits  of  dilatation  are  reached  when  the  cham- 
ber does  not  empty  itself  during  the  systole.  This  may  occur  as  an  acute, 
transient  condition  in  severe  exertion  in  an  untrained  or  feeble  condition — 
during,  for  example,  the  ascent  of  a  mountain. 

There  may  be  great  dilatation  of  the  right  heart,  as  shown  by  the  increased 
epigastric  pulsation  and  increase  in  the  cardiac  dulness.  The  safety  valve 
action  of  the  tricuspid  valves  may  come  into  play,  relieving  the  lungs  by  per- 
mitting regurgitation  into  the  anricle.  With  rest  the  condition  is  removed, 
but,  if  it  has  been  extreme,  the  heart  may  suffer  a  strain  from  which  it  may 
recover  slowly,  or,  indeed,  the  individual  may  never  be  able  again  to  under- 
take severe  exertion.  In  the  process  of  training  the  getting  wind,  as  it  is 
called,  is  largely  a  gradual  increase  in  the  capability  of  the  heart,  particularly 
of  the  right  chambers.  A  degree  of  exertion  can  be  safely  maintained  in  full 
training  which  would  be  quite  impossible  under  other  circumstances,  because, 
by  a  gradual  process  of  what  we  may  call  physical  education,  the  heart  has 
strengthened  its  reserve  force — widened  enormously  its  limit  of  physiological 
work.  Endurance  in  prolonged  contests  is  measured  by  the  capabilities  of 
the  heart,  which  by  increasing  its  tonus  has  increased  its  resistance  to  dilata- 
tion. We  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  heart 
which  occur  in  this  process,  but  it  must  be  in  the  direction  of  increased  mus- 
cular and  nervous  energy.  The  large  heart  of  athletes  may  be  due  to  the 
prolonged  use  of  their  muscles,  but  no  man  becomes  a  great  i 
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man  who  has  not  naturally  a  capable  if  not  a  large  heart.  Master  McGrath, 
the  celebrated  greyhound,  and  Eclipse,  the  race  horse,  both  famous  for  en- 
durance rather  than  speed,  had  very  large  hearts. 

Excessive  dilatation  during  severe  museular  effort  results  in  heart-strain. 
A  man,  perhaps  in  poor  condition,  calls  upon  his  heart  for  extra  work  during 
the  ascent  of  a  high  mountain,  and  is  at  once  seized  with  pain  about  the  heart 
and  a  sense  of  distress  in  the  epigastrium.  He  breathes  rapidly  for  some 
time,  is  "puffed,"  as  we  say,  but  the  symptoms  pass  off  after  a  night's  quiet. 
An  attempt  to  repeat  the  exercise  is  followed  by  another  attack,  or  an  attack 
of  cardiac  dyspnoea  may  come  on  while  at  rest.  For  months  such  a  man  may 
be  unfitted  for  severe  exertion  or  he  may  be  permanently  incapacitated.  In 
some  way  he  has  overstrained  his  heart  and  become  "broken-winded."  In  such 
cases  there  was  probably  previous  myocardial  change.  The  "heart-shock"  of 
Latham  includes  cases  of  this  nature — sudden  cardiac  break-down  during  ex- 
ertion, not  due  to  rupture  of  a  valve.  It  seems  probable  that  sudden  death 
during  long  continued  efforts,  as  in  a  race,  is  sometimCa  due  to  overdistention 
and  paralysis  of  the  heart. 

Acute  dilatative  heart  weakness  is  seen  in  many  conditions,  as  in  Graves' 
disease,  in  paroxysmal  tachycardia,  in  old  myocardial  cases  following  exer- 
tion, and  in  angina  pectoris.  There  is  usually  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  wide  and  forcible  cardiac  impulse  and  the  small,  feeble,  irregular  pulse. 

Dilatation  occurs  in  all  forms  of  valve  lesions.  In  aortic  insufficiency 
blood  enters  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole  from  the  unguarded  aorta  and 
from  the  left  auricle,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  at  the  termination  of  diastole 
subjects  the  walls  to  an  extreme  degree  of  pressure,  under  which  they  inevi- 
tably yield.  In  time  they  augment  in  thickness,  and  present  the  typical  eccen- 
tric hypertrophy  of  this  condition. 

In  mitral  insufficiency  blood  which  should  have  been  driven  into  the  aorta 
is  forced  into  and  dilates  the  auricle  from  which  it  came,  and  then  in  the 
diastole  of  the  ventricle  a  large  amount  is  returned  from  the  auricle,  and  with 
increased  force.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  left  auricle  is  the  seat  of  greatly  in- 
creased tension  during  diastole,  and  dilates  as  well  as  hypertrophies;  the  dis- 
tention may  be  enormous.  Dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle  ia  produced  by  a 
number  of  conditions,  which  were  considered  under  hypertrophy.  All  circum- 
stances, such  as  mitral  stenosis,  emphysema,  etc.,  which  permanently  increase 
the  tension  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  cause  its  dilatation. 

The  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  beer  drinkers  also  comes  in  this  group, 
as  it  is  brought  about  gradually  by  increased  endocardial  pressure. 

(6)  Impaired  nutrition  of  the  heart  walls  may  lead  to  a  diminution 
of  the  resisting  power  so  that  dilatation  readily  occurs. 

The  loss  of  tone  due  to  parenchymatous  degeneration  or  myocarditis  in 
fevers  may  lead  to  a  fatal  condition  of  acute  dilatation.  It  is  a  recognized 
cause  of  death  in  scarlatinal  dropsy  (Goodhart),  and  may  occur  in  rheumatic 
fever,  typhus,  typhoid,  etc.  The  changes  in  the  heart  muscle  which  accom- 
pany acute  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  may  lead  to  dilatation,  especially  in  the 
latter  disease.  In  aniemia,  leukaemia,  and  chlorosis  the  dilatation  may  be  con- 
siderable. In  sclerosis  of  the  walls  the  yielding  is  always  where  this  process 
is  most  advanced,  as  at  the  left  apex.  Under  any  of  these  circumstances  the 
walls  may  yield  with  normal  blood  pressure. 
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Pericardial  adhesions  are  a  cause  of  dilatation,  and  we  generally  find  in 
cases  with  extensive  and  firm  union  considerable  hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 
There  is  usually  here  some  impairment  of  the  superficial  layers  of  muBcle. 

HI.    CARDIAC  INSUPPICIBNCT 

Etiology, — With  lessening  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  blood  circulates  is  diminished,  and  the  tissues  fail  to  receive 
their  proper  supply  of  oxygen  and  food,  and  to  be  adequately  relieved  of  their 
waste  products — this  is  cardiac  failure.  The  same  effect  may  be  produced  in 
another  way.  The  amount  of  blood  in  the  body  is  much  less  than  the  total 
capacity  of  the  vascular  bed,  and  an  adequate  blood  supply  is  only  kept  up 
by  a  general  constriction  of  arterioles  which  dam  the  blood  in  the  arterial 
system,  hut  if  by  any  chance  there  is  a  general  v  a  bo- dilatation  of  the  arterioles, 
especially  those  in  the  splanchnic  area,  the  heart  does  not  receive  an  amount 
vi  blood  sufficient  to  supply  the  bodily  needs,  with  the  same  effect  on  the  or- 
gans as  iu  certain  forms  of  cardiac  failure.  This  condition  does  not  concern 
us  here,  but  it  must  be  mentioned  to  avoid  the  impression  that  all  failure  of  the 
circulation  means  failure  of  the  heart. 

The  failure  iu  muscular  power  may  affect  any  cavity  singly  or  the  whole 
heart.  Weakness  of  the  left  ventricle  fails  to  give  proper  filling  of  the  ar- 
terial sj.stLm  and  general  ana?mia  of  the  tissues  results.  Failure  of  the  left 
auricle  means  stasis  in  the  lung  vessels  with  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood, 
and  a  tendency  to  ccdema  of  the  lung  or  to  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity. 
Failure  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  gives  cyanosis  of  the  organs,  dysp- 
nrca  at  rest  and  on  slight  exertion,  with  stasis  in  the  abdominal  organs  and 


The  reserve  power  with  which  the  cardiac  muscle  is  endowed  disappears  in 
heart  failure.  This  reserve,  greatest  in  youth,  is  iucreased  by  adequate  nutri- 
tion, certain  congenital  endowments,  and,  apart  from  other  defects,  by  hyper- 
trophy. It  is  lessened  by  defects  in  the  cardiac  structure,  gross  or  minute,  by 
defective  nutrition,  by  certain  bacterial  and  other  poisons,  and  with  advanc- 
ing years.  We  have  at  present  no  means  of  gauging  this  reserve  power  of  the 
organ  as  a  whole  or  in  its  different  parts. 

The  failure  may  be  sudden  or  slow,  according  to  the  kind  and  rapidity 
of  the  lesion  which  causes  it-  When  the  left  ventricle  fails  the  effect  may 
vary  from  immediate  death,  through  all  forms  of  fainting,  giddiness,  sense 
of  dissolution,  to  a  mild  sense  of  bodily  or  mental  fatigue;  when  the  right 
ventricle  fails  the  effect  varies  from  a  sudden  dyspncea  to  a  dyspnoea  which 
comes  on  with  slight  exertion. 

As  to  the  actual  condition  in  cardiac  failure  generally,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  in  all  cases  to  say  what  has  been  the  cause.  The  lesions' to  which  the 
cardiac  musculature  is  liable  are  described  further  on,  yet  there  is  a  proportion  ^ 
of  cases  in  which  neither  by  post  mortem  examination  nor  careful  microscopic 
search  can  the  source  of  the  failure  be  even  suggested.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  a  suggestion  made  by  Aschoff,  namely,  that  in  certain  cases  the  failure 
is  due  not  so  much  to  the  implication  of  the  general  musculature  as  to  an 
affection  of  the  conducting  system  and  of  the  bundle  of  His  with  its  ramifica- 
tions. 
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The  blood  pressure  in  cardiac  iDsofficiency  ebows  do  uniform  figures.  The 
systolic  pressure  may  be  high  even  in  a  failing  heart.  In  serious  degrees  of 
myocardial  affection  it  is  usually  low.  In  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a 
raised  blood  pressure,  the  maximum  may  be  lower  or  higher  than  the  normal 
for  the  patient.  We  must  recognize  that  probably  in  early  stages  of  failure 
the  heart  is  stimulated  to  put  forth  increased  energy  at  each  beat,  and  that 
the  maximum  pressure  at  the  height  of  the  beat  slightly  oTer-compensates  the 
circulatory  defect. 

Acute  Cardiac  Insufficiency. — Causes:  (a)  Wounds  of  the  heart,  (b) 
spontaneous  rupture  or  rupture  of  valves,  (c)  rapid  effusion  into  the  pericar- 
dium, (d)  access  of  air  to  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  as  from  operations  at 
the  root  of  the  neck  or  after  exposure  to  a  high  atmospheric  pressure,  (e) 
large  thrombi  quickly  formed  in  a  heart  cavity,  {/)  sudden  interference  with 
the  coronary  circulation,  especially  the  left  coronary  artery,  (g)  mechanical 
interference  with  the  heart  from  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  larynx,  is  in 
strangulation,  (ft)  acute  infections,  such  as  diphtheria  or  pericarditis,  (i) 
certain  poisons,  such  as  pilocarpine,  cocaine,  phosphorus,  etc.,  {})  stimulation 
of  the  vagus  nerve,  its  centre  in  the  medulla,  or  its  termination  in  the  heart 

Chbonic  Cardiac  Insufficiencx. — Causes:  (a)  Lesions  of  the  heart 
muscle,  vhich  will  be  described  in  more  detail.  All  cardiac  faUwe  is  muscu- 
lar. The  myocardium  may  be  insufficiently  nourished,  as  in  the  starvation 
atrophy  of  new  growths  o^  in  diabetes,  or  there  may  be  recognizable  lesions. 
One  or  more  of  the  functions  of  the  cardiac  muscle  may  be  interfered  with 
■without  producing  any  changes  that  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope,  such 
as  the  failure  associated  with  aortic  disease,  (b)  Lesions  of  the  valves,  (c) 
Lesions  affecting  the  vascular  fields  of  the  efferent  arteries.  Emphysema, 
chronic  bronchitis,  asthma,  sclerosis  of  the  lungs,  chest  deformities,  and  mitral 
disease  produce  an  embarrassment  of  the  right  heart;  atheroma  of  the  aorta 
and  arterio-sclerosis,  especially  of  the  splanchnic  and  renal  area,  produce  fail- 
ure of  the  left  heart,  (d)  Over-exertion,  (e)  Certain  poisons,  such  as  al- 
cohol (especially  beer)  and  phosphorus.  (/)  Other  causes,  such  as  adherent 
pericardium  and  exophthalmic  goitre. 

Anatomioal  Basis  of  Cardiac  InsnffiaieiLoy. — I.  Lebioks  op  the  Coromaby 
Arteries. — A  knowledge  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  myocardium  by  dis- 
ease of  the  coronary  vessels  gives  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  many  prob- 
lems in  cardiac  pathology.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  coronary  Tesseb  are 
end  arteries;  that  is,  the  communication  between  neighboring  branches  is 
through  capillaries  only.  F,  H,  Pratt  has  shown  that  the  vessels  of  Thebesius, 
which  open  from  the  ventricles  and  auricles  into  a  system  of  fine  branches  an^ 
thus  communicate  with  the  cardiac  capillaries  and  coronary  veins,  may  be 
capable  of  feeding  the  myocardium  sufficiently  to  keep  it  alive  even  when  the 
coronary  arteries  are  occluded.  The  blocking  of  one  of  these  vessels  by  a 
thrombus  or  an  embolus  leads  usually  to  a  condition  known  as — 

(a)  Anamic  necrosis,  or  white  infarct  When  this  does  not  occur  the  rea- 
son may  be  sought  in  (1)  the  existence  of  abnormal  anastomoses,  which  by 
their  presence  take  the  coronary  system  out  of  the  group  of  end  arteries;  or 
(2)  the  vicarioos  flow  through  tfie  vessels  of  Thebesius  and  the  coronary 
veins.  The  condition  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the 
septum,  in  the  territory  of  distribution  of  the  anterior  coronary  artery.    The 
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affected  area  has  a  yellowisb  vhtte  color,  sometimeB  a  turbid,  parboiled  aspect, 
at  other  timee  a  grayish  red  tint.  It  may  be  somewhat  wedge-shaped,  more 
often  it  is  irregular  in  contour  and  projects  above  the  enrface.  Microscopically 
the  changes  are  characteristic.  The  nuclei  disappear  from  the  muscle  fibres 
or  undergo  fragmentation.  Leucocytes  wander  in  from  the  surrounding 
tissue  and  may  sufTer  disintegration.  At  a  later  stage  a  new  growth  of  fibrous 
tissue  is  found  in  the  periphery  of  the  infarct  which  ultimately  may  entirely 
replace  the  dead  fibres.  In  some  instances  there  is  complete  transformation, 
and  a  firm  white  patch  of  hyaline  degeneration  may  Appear  in  the  centre  of 
the  area.    Hupture  of  the  heart  may  be  associated  with  ansemic  necrosis. 

(6)  The  second  important  effect  of  coronary  artery  disease  is  seen  in  the 
production  of  fibrous  myocarditis.  This  may  result  from-  the  gradual  trans- 
fonuatioQ  of  areas  of  ansemic  necrosis.  More  commonly  it  is  caused  by  the 
narrowing  of  a  coronary  branch  in  a  process  of  obliterative  endarteritis. 
Where  the  process  is  gradual  evidences  of  granulation  tissue  are  often  want- 
ing, and  any  distinction  between  the  necrotic  muscle  fibres  and  the  new  scar 
tissue  is  difficult  to  establish.  J.  B.  MacCallum  showed  that  the  muscle 
fibres  undergo  a  change  the  reverse  of  that  of  their  normal  development  and 
lose  their  fibril  bundles  preliminary  to  their  complete  replacement  by  con- 
nective tissue.  The  sclerosis  is  most  frequent  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle 
and  in  the  septum,  but  may  occur  in  any  portion.  In  the  septum  and  walls 
there  are  often  streaks  and  patches  which  are  only  seen  in  carefully  made 
serial  sections.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  commonly  associated  with  this 
degeneration.    It  is  the  invariable  precursor  of  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

(e)  Sudden  Death  in  Coronary  Artery  Disease. — Complete  obliteration 
of  one  coronary  artery,  if  produced  suddenly,  is  usually  fatal.  When  induced 
slowly,  either  by  arterio-sclerosis  at  the  orifice  of  the  artery  at  the  root  of  the 
aorta  or  by  an  obliterating  endarteritis  in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  circu- 
lation may  be  carried  on  through  the  other  vessel.  Sudden  death  is  not  un- 
common, owing  to  thrombosis  of  a  vessel  which  has  become  narrowed  by 
sclerosis.  In  medico-legal  cases  it  is  a  point  of  primary  importance  to  re- 
member that  this  is  one  of  the  common  causes  of  sudden  death.  This  condi- 
tion should  be  carefully  sought  for,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  the  sole  lesion,  ex- 
cept a  general,  sometimes  slight,  arterio-sclerosis.  In  the  most  extreme  grade 
one  coronary  artery  may  he  entirely  blocked,  with  the  production  of  extensive 
fibroid  disease,  and  a  main  branch  of  the  other  also  may  be  occluded. 

(d)  Septic  Infarcts. — In  pyiemia  the  snuller  branches  of  the  coronary 
arteries  may  he  blocked  with  emboli  which  give  rise  to  infectious  or  septic 
infarcts  in  the  myocardium  in  the  form  of  abscesses,  varying  in  size  from  a 
pea  to  a  pin's  head.  These  may  not  cause  any  disturbance,  but  when  larg& 
they  may  perforate  into  the  ventricle  or  into  the  pericardium,  forming  what 
has  been  called  acute  ulcer  of  the  heart. 

II.  Acute  Inteestitial  Myocahditis. — In  some  infectious  diseases  and 
in  acute  pericarditis  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  may  be  swollen  and 
infiltrated  with  small  round  cells  and  leucocytes,  the  blood  vessels  dilated,  and 
the  muscle  fibres  the  seat  of  granular,  fatty,  and  hyaline  degeneration.  Oc- 
casionally, in  pyemia  the  infiltraUon  with  pus  cells  has  been  diffuse  and  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  interstitial  tissue.  Councilman  has  described  this  condi- 
Itos  of  the  heart  wall  in  gonorrhoea,  and  demonstrated  the  gonococcus  in  the 
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dise&Bed  areas.  The  conunouest  examples  are  found  in  diphtlieria,  typhoid 
fever,  and  acute  endocarditis,  as  shown  by  the  studies  of  Romberg.  The  foci 
may  be  the  starting  points  of  patches  of  fibrous  myocarditis. 

III.  Fbagmentation  and  Segmentation. — This  condition  was  described 
by  Benaut  and  Landouzy  in  1877,  and  has  been  carefully  studied.  Two  forms 
are  met  with:  1.  Segmentation.  The  muscle  fibres  have  separated  at  the 
cement  line,  S.  Fragmentation.  The  fracture  has  been  across  the  fibre  itself, 
and  perhaps  at  the  level  of  the  nucleus.  Longitudinal  division  is  unusual. 
Although  the  condition  doubtless  arises  in  some  instances  during  the  death 
Bgotiyi  as  in  sudden  death  by  violence,  in  others  it  would  seem  to  have  clinical 
and  pathological  significance.  It  is  found  associated  with  other  lesions,  fibrous 
myocarditis,  infarction,  and  fatty  degeneration.  J.  B.  MacCallum  distin- 
guished a  simple  ftom  a  degenerative  fragmentation.  The  first  takes  place  in 
the  normal  fibre,  which,  however,  shows  irregular  extensions  and  contractions. 
The  second  succeeds  degeneration  in  the  fibre.  Hearts  the  seat  of  marked  frag- 
mentation are  lax,  easily  torn,  the  muscle  fibres  widely  separated,  and  oftea 
pale  and  cloudy. 

IV.  Pahenciiymatous  Deoenebation. — This  is  usually  met  with  in  fe- 
vers, or  in  connection  with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  and  in  infections  and 
intoxicationii  generally.  It  is  characterized  by  a  pale,  turbid  state  of  the  car- 
diac muscle,  which  is  general,  not  localized.  Turbidity  and  softness  are  thj 
special  features.  It  is  the  softened  heart  of  Laennec  and  Louis.  Stokes  speaks 
of  an  instance  in  which  "so  great  was  the  softening  of  the  organ  that  whcu 
the  heart  was  grasped  by  the  great  vessels  and  held  with  the  apex  pointing 
upward,  it  fell  down  over  the  hand,  covering  it  like  a  cap  of  a  large  mush- 
room." Histologically,  there  is  a  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibres,  which  are 
infiltrated  to  a  various  extent  with  granules  which  resist  the  action  of  ether, 
but  are  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  Sometimes  this  granular  change  in  the  fibres 
is  extreme,  and  no  trace  of  the  strise  can  be  detected.  It  is  probably  the  ef- 
fect of  a  toxic  agent,  and  is  seen  in  its  most  marked  form  in  the  lumbar  muscles 
in  cases  of  toxic  hemoglobinuria  in  the  horse. 

V.  Fatty  Heart. — Under  tliis  term  are  embraced  fatty  degeneration  and 
fatty  overgrowth. 

(a)  Fatty  degeneration  is  a  common  condition,  and  mild  grades  are  met 
with  in  many  diseases.  It  is  found  in  the  failing  nutrition  of  old  age,  wast- 
ing diseases,  and  cachectic  states;  in  prolonged  infectious  fevera,  in  which  it 
may  accompany  the  parenchymatous  change.  In  pernicious  ancemia  and  in 
phosphorus  poisoning  the  most  extreme  degrees  are  seen.  Pericarditis  is  usiT- 
ally  associated  with  fatty  or  parenchymatous  changes  in  the  superficial  layers 
of  the  myocardium.  Disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  is  a  much  more  common 
cause  of  fibroid  degeneration  than  of  fatty  heart.  Lastly,  in  tlie  hypertrophied 
ventricular  wall  in  chronic  heart-disease  fatty  change  is  by  no  means  infre- 
quent. This  may  be  limited  to  the  heart  or  be  more  or  less  general  in  the 
solid  viscera.  The  diaphragm  may  also  be  involved,  even  when  the  other 
muscles  show  no  special  changes.  There  appears  to  be  a  special  proneness  to 
fatty  degeneration  in  the  heart  muscle,  which  may  be  connected  with  its  in- 
cessant activity.  So  great  is  its  need  of  an  abundant  oxygen  supply  that  it 
feels  at  once  any  deficiency,  and  is  in  consequence  the  first  muscle  to  show  nu- 
tritional changes. 
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Anatomically  the  condition  may  be  local  or  general.  The  left  ventricle  is 
most  frequently  atFected.  If  the  process  is  advanced  and  general,  the  heart 
looks  large  and  is  flabby  aod  relaxed.  It  has  a  light  yellowish  brown  tint, 
or,  aa  it  is  called,  a  faded  leaf  color.  Its  coneistence  is  reduced  and  the  sub- 
stance tears  easily.  In  the  left  ventricle  the  papillary  columns  and  the  muscle 
beneath  the  endocardium  show  a  streaked  or  patchy  appearance.  Microscop- 
ically, the  fibres  are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  minute  globules  distributed  in 
rows  along  the  line  of  the  primitive  fibres  (Welch).  In  advanced  grades  the 
fibres  seem  completely  occupied  by  the  minute  globules. 

(b)  Fatty  Overgrou-th. — This  is  usually  a  simple  excess  of  the  normal 
Eubpericardial  fat,  to  which  the  term  cor  adiposum  was  given  by  the  older 
writers.  In  pronounced  instances  the  fat  infiltrates  between  the  muscular 
substance  and,  separating  the  strands,  may  reach  even  to  the  endocardial]]. 
In  corpulent  persons  there  is  always  much  pericardial  fat.  It  forms  part  of 
the  general  obesity,  and  occasionally  leads  to  dangerous  or  even  fatal  impair- 
ment of  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart.  Of  123  cases  analyzed  by  Forch- 
heimer  there  were  88  males  and  34  females.  Over  80  per  cent,  occurred  be- 
tween the  fortieth  and  seventieth  years. 

The  entire  heart  may  be  enveloped  in  a  thick  sheeting  of  fat  through  which 
not  a  trace  of  muscle  substance  can  be  seen.  On  section  the  fat  infiltrates 
the  muscle,  separating  the  fibres,  and  in  extreme  cases — particularly  in  the 
right  ventricle — reaches  the  endocardium.  In  some  places  there  may  be  even 
complete  substitution  of  fat  for  the  muscle  substance.  In  rare  instances  the 
fat  may  be  in  the  papillary  muscles.  The  heart  is  usually  much  related  and 
the  chambers  are  dilated.  Microscopically  the  muscle  fibres  may  show,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  atrophy,  marked  fatty  degeneration. 

VI.  Other  Degenerations. — (a)  Brown  Atrophy. — This  is  a  common 
change  in  the  heart  muscle,  particularly  in  chronic  valvular  lesions  and  in  the 
senile  heart.  When  advanced  the  color  of  the  muscles  is  a  dark  red  brown, 
and  the  consistence  is  usually  increased.  The  fibres  present  an  accumulation 
of  yellow  brown  pigment  chiefly  about  the  nuclei.  (6)  Amyloid  degeneration 
is  occasionally  seen.  It  occurs  in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  and  in 
the  blood  vessels,  not  in  the  fibres,  (c)  The  hyaline  transformation  of  Zenker 
may  occur  in  prolonged  fevers.  The  affected  fibres  are  swollen,  homogeneous, 
translucent,  and  the  strise  are  very  faint,  (d)  Calcareous  degeneration  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  the  myocardium,  and  the  muscle  fibres  may  be  infiltrated 
with  lime  salts. 

Symptonu  of  CardiaA  Inanfficiency. — The  symptoms  of  left  sided  cardiac 
failure  difter  from  those  of  the  right  side,  and  in  each  we  may  distinguish  a 
number  of  types,  which,  however,  merge  gradually  the  one  into  the  other. 
Failure  of  the  left  ventricle  is  seen  in  its  severest  forms  in  the  abrupt  death 
stroke  of  angina  pectoris,  in  the  sudden  faints  with  sweats  and  heart  pain  of 
fatty  or  fibroid  hearts,  or  in  the  fainting  and  convulsive  attacks  of  Stokes- 
Adams  disease.  Less  severe  failure  may  be  seen  in  athletes  after  a  hard  race, 
when  vomiting  and  a  feeling  of  dissolution  are  present — a  type  which  is  some- 
times seen  in  angina,  when  it  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  a  gastro-intestinal 
upset.  The  milder  degrees  show  themselves  in  an  inability  to  take  much  ex- 
ercise or  to  do  much  mental  work  without  the  sense  of  great  fatigue.  Sudden 
and  slow  types  are  also  seen  in  failure  of  the  right  side.    Subjected  to  a  slight 
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strain,  great  hyperpncea  and  diBtress  may  come  on,  and  one  form  of  cardiac 
dyspncea  vhich  attacks  the  patient  at  night  is  of  this  nature.  The  severer 
forms  show  an  increasing  inabili^  to  undergo  slight  extra  exertion,  such  as 
mounting  stairs,  or  hyperpncea  even  when  at  rest  in  bed,  in  both  of  which 
there  is  usually  some  cedema  of  the  feet,  especially  at  night,  if  the  patient  ia 
on  his  feet  most  of  the  day. 

Grouped  under  their  special  systems  the  symptoms  complained  of  by  pa- 
tients with  cardiac  failure  are  as  follows :  (a)  Cardio-vascular  c^stem :  Fain 
in  the  cardiac  area  or  extending  to  the  shoulders  and  down  the  arms,  a  sense 
of  weight  in  the  prsecordium;  palpitation  is  seldom  complained  of.  (b)  Res- 
piratory system:  Dyspn<ea  at  rest  or  on  exertion,  or  orthopncea,  Cheyne- 
Stokes  respiration,  cough,  loss  of  voice  from  pressure  of  a  dilated  left  auricle 
on  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  haemoptysis  (from  lung  infarcts),  (c) 
Central  nervous  system;  sleeplessness,  mental  symptoms,  delusibus,  melan- 
cholia, and  especially  toward  the  end  stupor  and  drowsiness,  (d)  Cyanosis, 
pallor,  oedema,  and  occasionally  purpura  in  the  lower  limbs,  (e)  Alimentary 
system:  The  stasis  in  the  abdominal  organs  in  right  heart  failure  produces 
loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  flatulence,  vomiting,  constipation,  diarrhcea,  ab- 
dominal pain,  hemorrhoids,  etc.  (/)  Renal  system:  The  urine  is  scanty, 
high  colored,  and  contains  a  slight  amount  of  albumin. 

Physical  examination  of  the  heart  may  reveal  an  apex-beat  which  is  feeble, 
outside  the  nipple  line,  diffuse,  and  whose  maximum  intensity  is  not  easily 
localized.  The  pulsation  may  be  marked  on  inspection  and  cover  a  very  wide 
area;  arterial  pulsation  in  the  neck  in  the  left  heart  failure  may  be  great;  in 
right  heart  failure  the  jugular  veins  may  bo  very  dilated.  On  percussion  the 
cardiac  area  may  be  much  increased  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  both.  On 
auscultation  the  sounds  may  be  difficult  to  hear,  or  feebler  than  normal;  mur- 
murs, usually  soft,  may  be  present  at  both  apex  and  base.  Gallop  rhythm 
may  be  present.  The  pulse  may  show  great  variations;  marked  failure  may 
exist  with  a  full  bounding  pulse;  more  usually  it  is  feeble  with  diminished 
tension;  it  may  be  irregukr,  intermittent,  slow,  or  rapid.  No  one  sign  or 
combination  of  signs  is  significant  of  cardiac  failure.  A  heart  may  be  insuffi- 
cient and  yet  perhaps  nothing  can  be  detected  by  physical  examination  except 
feeble  sounds  and  a  low  tension  pulse. 

The  myocardial  lesion  is  not  always  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the 
symptoms.  A  patient  may  present  enfeebled,  irregular  action  and  signs  of 
dilatation  with  shortness  of  breath  and  oedema,  and  the  post  mortem  show 
little  or  no  change  in  the  myocardium. 

When  dilatation  occurs  there  are  gallop  rhythm,  shortening  of  the  long 
pause,  and  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex.  Shortness  of  breath  on  exertion 
is  an  early  feature  in  many  cases,  and  anginal  attacks  may  occur.  There  is 
sometimes  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  the  patient  may  wake  from  sleep  in  the 
early  morning  with  an  attack  of  severe  dyspntea.  These  "spells"  may  be  as- 
sociated with  nausea  and  may  alternate  with  others  in  which  there  are  anginal 
symptoms.  These  are  the  cases,  too,  in  which  for  weeks  there  may  be  mental 
symptoms.  The  patient  has  delusions  and  may  even  become  maniacal. 
Toward  the  close  the  type  of  breathing  known  as  Cheyne-Stokes  may  occur, 
It  was  described  in  the  following  terras  by  John  Cheyne,  speaking  of  a  case 
of  fatty  heart  (Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  Tol.  ii,  p.  221,  1818) :    "For  several 
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days  bis  breathing  was  irregular;  it  would  entirely  cease  for  a  «[taarter  of  a 
minute,  then  it  vould  become  perceptible,  though  very  low,  then  by  degrees 
it  became  heaving  and  quick,  and  then  it  would  gradually  cease  again :  this 
revolution  in  the  state  of  his  breathing  lasted  about  a  minute,  during  which 
there  were  about  thirty  acts  of  respiration."  It  is  seen  much  more  frequently 
in  arterio-sclerosis  and  urtemic  states  than  in  fatty  heart. 

Fatty  overgrowth  of  the  heart  is  a  condition  certain  to  exist  in  very  obese 
persons.  It  produces  no  symptoms  until  the  muscular  fibre  is  eo  weakened 
that  dilatation  occurs.  These  patients  may  for  years  present  a  feeble  but 
regular  pulse;  the  heart  sounds  are  weak  and  muffled,  and  a  murmur  may  be 
heard  at  the  apex.  Attacks  of  dyspncea  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  patient 
may  suffer  from  bronchitis.  The  physical  examination  is  often  difficult  because 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  fat,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  define  the  area  of 
dulnees. 

Thrombosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  occurs  usually  in  middle-aged  or 
elderly  people.  Their  vessels  are  sclerotic,  the  blood  pressure  may  be  high  and 
they  may  have  had  angina  pectoris.  The  seizure  is  severe  and  lasts  for  some 
time  if  death  docs  not  occur  suddenly.  The  pain  is  substernal  or  referred  to 
the  lower  sternum  or  epigastrium.  It  may  radiate  to  the  arms  or  neck.  If 
referred  to  the  abdomen  with  signs  of  collapse,  an  acute  abdominal  condition 
may  be  suspected.  Some  of  the  deaths  attributed  to  "acute  indigestion"  belong 
here.  The  heart  is  rapid,  often  irregular,  sometimes  dilated,  the  sounds  feeble, 
and  a  friction  rub  may  be  heard.  The  pulse  is  weak  and  the  blood  pressure 
lowered.  Pulmonary  stasis  or  cedema,  passive  congestion  of  the  kidney  and 
general  cedema  may  result  Death  may  result  rapidly  or  after  some  hours. 
In  thrombosis  of  the  smaller  branches  recover;  may  follow. 

Cardioptosis. — This  is  found  in  thin  persons  with  visceroptosis.  The  heart 
is  narrow,  lies  vertically  and  is  low  in  position.  It  is  found  in  the  sub-normal 
type  with  arterial  hypoplasia,  a  tendency  to  under-nutrition,  and  vaso-motor 
instability.  Dilatation  occurs  readily,  with  any  slight  infection  or  disturb- 
ance, and  is  easily  overlooked  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  heart  with  which 
a  normal  extent  of  dulness  represents  enlargement.  They  respond  quickly  to 
rest  and  digitalis. 

Functional  Tests. — There  are  many  of  these,  the  principle  being  to  have 
the  patient  perform  certain  exercises,  such  as  hopping  on  one  leg,  bending 
over,  etc.,  and  then  studying  the  circulatory  response.  The  exercise  chosen 
should  be  suitable  for  the  age  and  habits  of  the  patient.  The  extent  of  re- 
sponse (pulse  rate,  blood  pressure)  and  the  length  of  time  it  persists  are  im- 
portant points.  But  every  patient  is  constantly  doing  "functional  testa"  in  his 
daily  life,  which  careful  inquiry  should  elicit. 

We  may  group  the  cases  of  failure  from  myocardial  diseases  as  follows : 

(1)  Those  in  which  sudden  death  occurs  with  or  without  previous  indi- 
cations of  heart-trouble.  Sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  exists — in  some 
instances  with  recent  thrombus  and  white  infarcts ;  in  others,  extensive  fibroid 
disease;  in  others  again,  fatty  degeneration.  Many  patients  never  complain 
of  cardiac  distress,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Chalmers,  the  celebrated  Scottish 
divine,  enjoy  unusual  vigor  of  mind  and  body. 

(2)  Cases  in  which  there  are  cardiac  arrhythmia,  shortness  of  breath  on 
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exertion,  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  sometimea  anginal  attacks,  collapse  symptoms 
with  sweats  and  slow  pulee,  and  occasionally  marked  mental  symptoms. 

(3)  Cases  with  geueral  arterio-sclerosis  anj  hypertrophy  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart.  They  are  robust  men  of  middle  age  who  have  worked  hard 
and  lived  carelessly.  Dyspnoea,  cough,  and  swelling  of  the  feet  are  the  early 
symptoms,  and  the  patient  comes  under  observation  either  with  a  gallop 
rhythm,  embryocardia,  or  an  irregular  heart  with  an  apex  systolic  mumur 
of  mitral  insufficiency.  Recovery  from  the  first  or  second  attack  is  the  rule. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  heart-disease. 

Pro^osis. — Each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits,  special  notice 
being  taken  of  the  age,  probable  origin,  and  anatomical  basis  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency. With  disturbance  af  rhythm  the  nature  of  this  should  be  determined 
as  this  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  outcoine.  The  outlook  in  affections 
of  the  myocardium  occurring  late  in  life  is  extremely  grave.  Patients  re- 
cover, however,  in  a  surprising  way  from  the  most  serious  attacks,  particularly 
those  of  the  third  group. 

Treatment. — Some  patients  never  come  under  treatment;  the  first  are  the 
final  symptoms.  Other  cases  with  well  marked  failure,  if  treated  on  general 
lines,  recover  quickly.  Much  more  dilficult  is  the  management  of  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  marked  disturbance  of  function  as  heart-block,  auricular 
fibrillation  or  alternation  of  the  heart. 

The  following  are  the  general  methods  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  failure : 

(a)  Rest. — Disturbed  compensation  may  be  completely  restored  by  rest 
of  the  body.  In  some  cases  with  oedema  of  the  ankles,  moderate  dilatation 
of  the  heart,  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  rest  in  bed  and  a  purge  suffice, 
within  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  restore  the  compensation. 

(b)  Diet. — In  acute  conditions  it  is  usually  well  to  limit  this  in  amount, 
especially  the  fiuids.  With  marked  passive  congestion  liquid  diet  may  be  ad- 
visable ;  otherwise  small  amounts  of  simple  food  may  be  given  at  short  inter- 
vals. In  any  case  with  dilatation  it  is  well  to  limit  the  total  daily  intake  of 
fluids  to  1,500  c.  c.    A  "dry  diet"  for  a  few  days  is  sometimes  useful. 

(c)  The  relief  of  the  embarrassed  circulation. 

(1)  By  Venesection. — In  cases  of  dilatation,  from  whatever  cause,  in 
mitral  or  aortic  lesions  or  distention  of  the  right  ventricle  in  emphysema, 
when  signs  of  venous  engorgement  are  marked  and  when  there  is  orthopncea 
with  cyanosis,  the  abstraction  of  from  20  to  30  ounces  of  blood  is  indicated. 
This  is  the  occasion  in  which  timely  venesection  may  save  the  patient's  life. 
It  is  particularly  helpful  in  the  dilated  heart  of  arterio-sclerosis, 

(2)  By  Depletion  through  the  Bowels. — This  is  particularly  valuable  when 
dropsy  is  present.  The  salines  are  to  be  preferred ;  before  breakfast  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts  may  be  given  in  concentrated 
form.  This  usually  produces  liquid  evacuations.  The  compound  jalap  pow- 
der in  half  dram  (8  gm.)  doses,  or  elaterin  (gr.  1/10  0.006  gm.)  may  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Even  when  the  pulse  is  very  feeble  cathartics 
are  well  borne,  and  they  deplete  the  portal  system  rapidly  and  efficiently. 

(3)  The  Use  of  Remedies  Which  Stimulate  the  Beart. — Of  these  by  far 
the  most  important  is  digitalis,  which  was  introduced  into  practice  by  Wither- 
ing. The  indication  for  its  use  is  weakness  of  the  heart  muscle,  most  especially 
when  auricular  fibrillation  is  present;  a  contra-indication  is  a  perfectly  bal- 
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anced  compensatory  hypertrophy.  Broken  compensation  in  valvular  diseaae, 
no  matter  what  the  lesion  may  be,  is  the  Bignal  for  its  use.  It  slows  and  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  force  of  the  contractions.  It  acts  on  the  peripheral 
arteries,  so  that  a  steady  and  equable  flow  of  blood  is  maintained  in  the  cap- 
illaries,  which,  after  all,  is  tiie  prime  aim  and  object  of  the  circulation.  High 
blood  pressure  is  not  a  contra-indication  to  its  use.  The  beneficial  effects  are 
best  seen  in  cases  of  mitral  disease  with  auricular  fibrillation.  On  theoretical 
grounds  it  has  been  urged  that  its  use  is  not  so  advantageous  in  aortic  insufH- 
ciency,  since  it  prolongs  the  diastole  and  leads  to  greater  distention.  This  need 
not  be  considered,  and  digitalis  is  just  as  serviceable  in  this  as  in  any  other 
condition  associated  with  progreeaive  dilatation.  It  may  be  given  as  the  tinc- 
ture or  the  infusion.  In  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy,  from  whatever  cause,  15 
minims  {1  c.  c.)  of  the  tincture  or  half  an  ounce  (15  c.  c.)  of  the  infusion 
may  be  given  every  three  hours  for  two  days,  after  which  the  dose  may  be 
reduced.  The  present  tendency  is  to  give  larger  doses.  Some  prefer  the  tinc- 
ture, others  the  infusion;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  if  ihe  drug  is  good. 
The  urine  of  a  patient  taking  digitalis  should  be  carefully  estimated  each 
day.  As  a  rule,  when  its  action  is  beneficial,  there  is  within  twenty-four  hours 
an  increase  in  the  amount;  often  the  flow  is  very  great.  Under  its  use  the 
dysputea  is  relieved,  the  dropsy  gradually  disappears,  the  pulse  becomes  firmer, 
fuller  in  volume,  aod  sometimes,  if  it  has  been  intermittent,  less  irregular. 

Ill  effects  sometimes  follow  digitalis.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  cumu- 
lative action  of  the  drug  manifested  by  sudden  symptoms.  Toxic  effects  are 
seen  in  the  production  of  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  pulse  becomes  irregular 
and  small,  and  there  may  be  two  beats  of  the  heart  to  one  of  the  pulse,  or  al- 
ternation of  the  heart-beat.  The  urine  is  reduced  in  amount  These  symp- 
toms subside  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  digitalis,  and  are  rarely  serious.  There 
are  patients  who  take  digitalis  uninterruptedly  for  years,  and  feel  palpitation 
and  distress  if  the  drug  is  omitted.  There  are  many  cases  of  auricular  fibrilla- 
tion in  which  the  irregularity  is  not  affected  by  the  digitalis.  When  the 
compensation  has  been  re-established  the  drug  may  be  omitted.  When  there 
is  dyspncea  on  exertion  an^  cardiac  distress,  from  5  to  10  minims  (0.3  to  0.6 
c.  c.)  three  times  a  day  may  be  advantageously  given  for  prolonged  periods, 
but  the  effects  should  be  carefully  watched.  In  cardiac  dropsy  digitalis  should 
be  used  at  the  outset  with  a  free  hand.  Small  doses  should  not  be  given,  but 
from  the  first  half-ounce  doses  of  the  infusion  every  three  hours,  or  from  15 
to  80  minims  of  the  tincture.  In  severe  conditions  and  if  there  is  vomiting 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give  digitalis  or  strophantlius  intramuscularly.  Some 
of  the  special  fluid  preparations  of  digitalis  suitable  for  hypodermic  nae 
should  be  employed  in  doses  of  TT^15 — 30  (1-2  c.  c).  There  is  some  risk  in 
giving  these  drugs  intravenously  and  this  method  should  be  used  only  in  a 
severe  emergency. 

Of  other  remedies  strophanthus  alone  is  of  service,  but  as  its  effect  is  un- 
certain when  given  by  mouth  it  should  be  administered  by  intramuscular  in- 
jection. Doses  of  10  to  15  minims  (0.6  to  1  c,  c.)  of  the  tincture  or  strophan- 
thin  gr.  1/200  (0.0003S  gm.)  are  given  and  repeated  once  or  twice  at  inter- 
vals of  twenty-four  hours.  The  intramuscular  is  safer  than  the  intravenous  ad- 
ministration.   Convallaria,  caffeine,  adonis  vernalts  and  sparteine  are  recom- 
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mended  as  substitutes  for  digitalis,  but  their  icferiority  is  so  monifeet  that 
their  use  ie  rarely  indicated. 

There  are  two  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  treatment  of  myocardial  disease — 
iron  and  strychnia.  When  antemia  is  a  marked  feature  iron  should  be  given 
in  full  doses.  Arsenic  is  an  excellent  substitute,  and  one  or  other,  or  both, 
should  be  admtnietered  in  all  instances  of  heart  trouble  vhen  aniemia  is 
present.  Strychnia  may  be  given  alone  or  in  combination  vith  digitalis  in 
1  or  2  drop  doses  of  the  1  per  cent  solution,  or  hypodermically  in  doses  of 
1/40-1/10  gr.  (0.0016  to  0.006  gm.). 

Treatment  of  Special  Symptoms. —  (a)  Dropbt. — The  improved  circula- 
tion under  the  influence  of  digitalis  hastens  the  interstitial  lymph  flow  and 
favors  resorption  of  the  fluid.  Cathartics,  by  depleting  the  blood,  promote 
the  absorption  of  the  fluid  from  the  lymph  spaces  and  the  lymph  sacs.  These 
two  measures  usually  suffice  to  rid  the  patient  of  dropsy.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  be  relieved,  and  the  legs  may  be  punctured  by  ordinary  as- 
pirating needles,  with  rubber  tubing  attached,  which  may  be  inserted  and  left 
for  hours;  they  often  drain  away  large  amounts.  If  done  vrith  care,  after  a 
thorough  cleaning,  and  if  antiseptic  precautions  are  taken,  scariflcation  is  a 
serviceable  measure.  Canton  flannel  bandages  may  be  applied  on  the  oedema- 
tons  legs.  In  case  of  marked  hydrothorax  or  ascites  tapping  is  advisable  be- 
fore digitalis  is  given. 

(6)  Dyspncba, — The  patients  are  usually  unable  to  lie  down  and  should 
have  a  comfortable  bed-rest — if  possible,  one  with  lateral  projections,  so  that 
in  Bleeping  the  head  can  he  supported  as  it  falls  over.  The  shortness  of  breath 
is  associated  with  dilatation,  chronic  bronchitis,  or  hydrothorax.  The  chest 
should  be  carefully  examined,  as  hydrothorax  is  a  common  cause  of  shortness 
of  breath.  There  are  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  with  recurring  hydro- 
thorax,  usually  on  the  right  side,  which  is  relieved,  week  by  week  or  month 
by  month,  by  [apping.  For  the  nocturnal  dyspnoea,  particularly  when  com- 
bined with  restlessness,  morphia  is  invaluable  and  may  be  given  without  hesi- 
tation. The  value  of  the  calming  influence  of  opium  in  all  conditions  of 
cardiac  insufficiency  is  not  sufficiently  recognized.  There  are  instances  of 
cardiac  dyspncea  unassociated  with  dropsy,  particularly  in  mitral  valve  dis- 
ease, in  which  nitroglycerin  or  sodium  nitrite  is  of  great  service,  given  in 
increasing  doses.  They  are  especially  serviceable  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
pressure  is  high. 

(c)  Palpitation  and  Cardiac  Dibteebs. — In  instances  of  great  hyper- 
trophy and  in  the  throbbing  which  is  so  distressing  in  some  cases  of  aortic  in- 
sufficiency, aconite  is  of  service  in  doses  of  from  1  to  3  drops  every  two  or 
three  hours.  An  ice  bag  over  the  heart  is  also  of  service.  For  the  pains, 
which  are  often  so  marked  in  aortic  lesions,  iodide  of  potassium  in  lO-grain 
(0.6  gm.)  doses,  three  times  a  day,  or  nitroglycerin  may  be  tried.  Small 
blisters  are  sometimes  advantageous.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an  im- 
portant cause  of  palpitation  and  cardiac  distress  is  flatulent  distention  of  the 
stomach  or  colon,  against  which  suitable  measures  must  be  directed. 

(rf)  Gastric  Symptoms. — The  cases  ot  cardiac  insufficiency  which  do 
badly  and  fait  to  respond  to  digitalis  are  most  often  those  in  which  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  prominent  features.  The  liver  is  often  greatly  enlarged  in 
these  cases;  there  is  more  or  less  stasis  in  the  hepatic  vessels,  and  but  little 
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can  be  expected  of  drugs  until  the  Tenoue  engorgement  ie  relieved.  If  tlie 
vomiting  persistB,  It  ib  beet  to  stop  food  and  give  email  bits  of  ice,  small 
quantities  of  milk  and  lime  water,  and  effervescing  drinks.  The  bowels  should 
be  freely  moved  and  drugs  given  hypodermically,  if  possible. 

(e)  CoOQH  AND  HL«M0PTTsr8. — The  former  is  almost  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  cardiac  insufBciency,  owing  to  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  ves- 
sels and  more  or  less'  bronchitis.  It  is  allayed  by  measures  directed  rather  to 
the  heart  than  to  the  lungs.  Hasmoptysis  in  chronic  valvular  disease  is  some- 
times a  salutary  symptom.  An  army  surgeon,  who  was  invalided  during  the 
American  civil  war  on  account  of  hBeraoptysis,  supposed  to  be  due  t«  tubercu- 
losis, had  for  many  years,  in  association  with  mitral  insufficiency  and  enlarged 
heart,  many  attadts  of  htemoptysis.  He  was  sure  that  his  condition  was  in- 
variably better  after  an  attack.  It  is  rarely  .fatal,  except  in  some  cases  of 
acute  dilatation,  and  seldom  calls  for  special  treatment. 

{/)  Sleeplesskebb. — One  of  the  most  distresBing  features,  even  in  the 
stage  of  compensation,  is  disturbed  sleep.  Patients  may  wake  suddenly  with 
throbbing  of  the  heart,  often  in  an  attack  of  nightmare.  Subsequently,  when 
the  compensation  has  failed,  it  is  also  a  worrying  symptom.  The  sleep  is 
broken,  restless,  and  frequently  dieturbed  by  frightful  dreams.  Sometimes  a 
dose  of  the  spirit  of  chloroform  with  spirit  of  camphor  will  give  a  quiet  night. 
The  compound  spirit  of  ether,  Hoffmann's  anodyne,  though  very  unpleasant 
to  take,  is  frequently  a  great  boon  in  the  intermediate  period  when  compensa- 
tion has  partially  failed  and  the  patients  suffer  from  restless  and  sleepless 
nights.  Paraldehyde  and  chloral  hydrate  are  sometimes  serviceable,  but  it  Is 
best,  if  these  fail,  to  resort  to  morphia  without  hesitation. 

ig)  Renal  Symptoms, — With  broken  compensation  and  lowering  of  the 
tension,  the  urinary  secretion  is  diminished,  and  the  amount  may  sink  to  5  or 
6  ounces  in  the  day.  Digitalis  and  strophanthus  usually  increase  the  flow.  A 
brisk  purge  may  be  followed  by  augmented  secretion.  The  combination  in  pill 
form  of  digitalis,  squill,  and  calomel  will  sometimes  prove  effective  when 
digitalis  alone  has  failed.  Diuretin  in  doses  of  15  grains  (1  gm.)  four  times 
a  day  is  sometimes  useful,  • 

The  DIET"  in  chronic  cardiac  diseases  is  often  very  difficult  to  regulate. 
Widal  and  others  have  shown  that  retention  of  the  chlorides  is  an  important 
factor  in  cardiac  dropsy  and  heart  failure.  A  milk  diet,  3  litres  a  day,  favors 
their  elimination,  and  in  the  intervals  between  attacks  a  salt  free  diet  as  far 
as  possible  should  be  naed.  Starchy  foods  and  all  articles  likely  to  cause 
flatulency  should  be  forbidden. 

In  certain  cases  of  weak  heart,  particularly  when  it  is  due  to  fatty  over- 
growth, the  plans  recommended  by  Oertel  and  by  Schott  are  advantageous, 
They  are  invaluable  methods  in  those  forms  of  heart  weakness  due  to  intem- 
perance in  eating  and  drinking  and  defective  bodily  exercise.  The  Oertel 
plan  consists  of  three  parts:  First,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  liquid. 
This  is  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  fat  in  these  patients.  It  also 
slightly  increaBes  the  density  of  the  blood,  Oertel  allows  daily  about  36  ounces 
of  liquid,  which  includes  the  amount  taken  with  the  Bolid  food.  Free  per- 
spiration is  promoted  by  bathing  (if  advisable,  the  Turkish  bath),  or  even 
by  the  use  of  pilocarpine. 

The  second  important  point  in  his  treatment  is  the  diet,  which  should 
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conBiBt  largely  of  proteins,  ifomtnj;. — Cap  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  a  little  milk, 
about  6  ounces  altogether.  Bread,  3  ounces.  Noon. — Three  to  4  ounces  of 
soup,  7  to  8  ounces  of  toast  beef,  veal,  game,  or  poultry,  salad  or  a  light  vege- 
table, a  little  fish ;  1  ounce  of  bread  or  farinaceous  pudding ;  3  to  6  ounces  of 
fruit  for  dessert.  No  liquids  at  this  meal,  aa  a  rule,  but  in  hot  vreather  6 
ounces  of  fluid  may  be  taken.  Afternoon. — Six  ounces  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  as 
much  water.  As  an  indulgence  an  ounce  of  bread.  Evening. — One  or  2  soft- 
boiled  eggs,  an  ounce  of  bread,  perhaps  a  small  slice  of  cheese,  salad,  and 
fruit;  10  to  12  ounces  of  fluid. 

The  most  important  element  is  graduated  exercise,  not  on  the  level,  but 
up  hills  of  various  grades.  The  distance  walked  each  day  is  gradually  length- 
ened.   In  this  way  the  heart  is  systematically  exercised  and  strengthened. 

The  Schott  n«atmeat. — This  consists  in  a  combination  of  baths  with 
exercises.  The  water  has  a  temperature  of  from  SZ^-SS"  F.,  and  is  very 
richly  charged  with  CO,.  The  good  effects  are  claimed  to  come  from  a  cu- 
taneous excitation,  induced  by  the  mineral  and  gaseous  constituents  of  tfte 
bath,  and  a  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
bath,  in  suitable  cases,  will  alter  the  position  of  the  apex  beat,  and  that  it  les- 
sens the  area  of  cardiac  dulness.  Artificial  baths  can  be  used  with  various 
strengths  of  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  chloride.  The  exercises,  resistance 
gymnastics,  consist  in  slow  movements  executed  by  the  patient  and  resisted  by 
the  operator.  The  best  cases  for  this  treatment  are  those  with  myocardial 
weakness.  For  valvular  heart  diseases  in  the  stage  of  broken  compensation 
with  dropsy,  etc.,  and  in  marked  arterio-sclerosis,  it  is  not  so  suitable.  The 
"neurotic  heart"  is  often  much  benefited. 


m.    ENDOOABDITIS 

Infiammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  is  usually  confined  to 
the  valves,  so  that  the  term  is  practically  synonymous  with  valvular  endo- 
carditis. It  occurs  in  two  forms — acute,  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
vegetations  with  loss  of  continuity  or  of  substance  in  the  valve  tissues;  chronic, 
a  slow  sclerotic  change,  resulting  in  thickening,  puckering,  and  deformity. 

I.    ACUTE   ENDOCARDITIS 

This  occurs  in  rare  instances  as  a  primary,  independent  aSection;  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  an  accident  in  various  infective  processes, 
so  that  in  reality  the  disease  does  not  constitute  an  etiological  entity. 

For  convenience  of  description  we  speak  of  a  simple  or  benign,  and  a 
malignant,  ulcerative,  or  infective  endocarditis,  between  which,  however,  there 
is  no  essential  anatomical  difference,  as  all  gradations  can  be  traced,  and  they 
represent  but  different  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  same  process, 

£tioI(^7. — Simple  endocaeditis  does  not  constitute  a  disease  of  itself, 
but  is  invariably  found  with  some  other  affection.  In  330  cases  of  rheumatic 
fever  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  tiiere  were  110  cases  of  endocarditis. 
Bouillaud  first  emphasized  the  frequency  of  the  association  of  simple  endo- 
carditis with  rheumatic  fever.    Before  him,  however,  the  association  bad  been 
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noticed.  TonsiUitiB,  which  in  some  forms  is  regarded  as  a  rheumatic  affec> 
tioQ,  may  be  complicated  with  cndocarditiB.  Of  the  specific  diseases  of  child> 
hood  it  is  not  imcommon  in  scarlet  fever,  while  it  is  rare  in  measles  and 
chicken-pox.  In  diphtheria  simple  endocarditis  is  rare.  In  small-pox  it  is 
not  common.    In  typhoid  fever  it  occurred  six  times  among  1,500  cases. 

In  pneumonia  both  simple  and  malignant  endocarditis  are  common.  lu 
100  autopsies  in  this  disease  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  there  were 
5  instances  of  the  former.  Among  61  caseb  of  endocarditis  studied  bacterio- 
logically  in  Welch's  laboratory,  pneumococci  were  found  in  21  (Marshall). 
Of  517  fatal  cases  of  acute  endocarditis,  116  were  in  connection  with  pneu- 
monia— 22.3  per  cent.  (E.  F.  Wells).  Acute  endocarditis  is  by  no  means 
rare  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  was  found  in  12  cases  in  216  post  mortems. 

In  chorea  simple  warty  vegetations  are  found  on  the  valves  in  a  large 
majority  of  all  fa^  cases,  in  63  of  73  collected  cases.  There  is  no  disease  in 
which,  post  mortem,  acute  endocarditis  has  been  so  frequently  found.  And, 
lastly,  simple  endocarditis  is  met  with  in  diseases  associated  with  loss  of  deah 
and  progressive  debility,  as  cancer,  gout,  and  nephritis. 

A  very  cotamon  form  is  that  which  occurs  on  the  sclerotic  valves  in  old 
heart-disease — the  so-called  recurring  endocarditis. 

Maxiqnant  OB  INFECTIVE  ENDOCARDITIS  is  met  With:  (a)  Ab  a  primary 
disease  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  or  of  its  valves. 

(6)  As  a  secondary  affection  in  pneumonia,  in  various  specific  fevers,  in 
septic  processes  of  all  sorts,  and  most  frequently  of  all  as  an  infection  on  old 
sclerotic  valves.  In  a  majority  of  all  cases  it  is  a  local  process  in  an  acute  in- 
fection. Congenital  lesions  are  very  prone  to  the  severer  types  of  endocarditis, 
particularly  afFections  of  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  the  margins 
of  the  imperfect  ventricular  septum  (C.  Robinson). 

The  existence  of  a  primary  endocarditis  has  been  doubted ;  but  there  are 
instances  in  which  persons  previously  in  good  health,  without  any  history  ot 
affections  with  which  endocarditis  is  usually  associated,  have  been  attacked  by 
a  severe  infection.  In  one  case  death  occurred  on  the  sixth  day  and  no  lesions 
were  found  other  than  those  of  malignant  endocarditis. 

The  simple  endocarditis  of  rheumatic  fever  or  of  chorea  rarely  progresses 
into  the  malignant  form.  Of  all  acute  diseases  complicated  with  severe  endo- 
carditis pneumonia  probably  heads  the  list  Qonorrhcea  is  a  much  more 
common  cause  than  has  been  supposed.  The  affection  may  complicate  erysipe- 
las, septicemia  (from  whatever  cause),  and  puerperal  fever.  Malignant  en- 
docarditis is  very  rare  in  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  dysentery, 
small-pox,  and  scarlet  fever. 

Korbid  Anatomy. —Simple  sndooabditis  is  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence on  the  valves  or  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chambers  of  minute  v^e- 
tations,  ranging  from  1  to  4  mm.  in  diameter,  with  an  irregular  and  fissured 
surface,  giving  to  them  a  warty  or  verrucose  appearance.  Often  these  little 
cauliflower-like  excrescences  are  attached  by  very  narrow  pedicles.  They  are 
more  common  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  than  the  right,  and  occur  on  the 
mitral  more  often  than  on  the  aortic  valves.  The  vegetations  are  upon  the 
line  of  closure  of  the  valvea — i.  e.,  on  the  auricular  face  of  the  auricnlo-ven- 
tricular  valves,  a  little  distance  from  the  margin,  and  on  the  ventricular  side 
of  the  sigmoid  valves,  festooned  on  either  half  of  the  valve  from  the  corpora 
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Arantii.  It  ie  rare  to  see  any  swelling  or  macroscopic  evidence  of  infiltration 
of  the  endocardium  in  the  neighborhood  of  even  the  smallest  of  the  granula- 
tions, or  of  redness,  indicative  of  distention  of  the  vesselB,  even  when  they 
occur  upon  valves  already  the  seat  of  sclerotic  changes,  in  which  capillary 
vessels  extend  to  the  edges.  With  time  the  vegetations  may  increase  greatly 
in  size,  but  in  simple  endocarditis  the  size  rarely  exceeds  that  mentioned  abov;. 
Hirschfelder  has  shown  experimentally  that  they  may  form  with  great  rapidity, 
even  in  a  few  hours. 

The  earliest  vegetations  consist  of  elements  derived  from  the  blood,  and 
are  composed  of  blood  platelets,  leucocytes,  and  fibrin  in  varying  proportions. 
At  a  later  stage  they  appear  as  small  outgrowths  of  connective  tissue.  The 
transition  of  one  form  into  the  other  can  often  be  followed.  The  process  con- 
sists of  a  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  and  the  cells  of  the  subendo- 
thelial  layer  which  gradually  invade  the  fresh  vegetation,  and  ultimately  en- 
tirely replace  it.  The  blood  cells  and  fibrin  undergo  disintegration  and  are 
gradually  removed.  Even  when  the  vegetation  has  been  entirely  converted  into 
connective  tissue  it  is  often  found  at  autopsy  to  be  capped  with  a  thin  layer  of 
fibrin  and  leucocytes. 

Micro-organisms  are  generally,  even  if  not  invariably,  found  associated 
with  the  vegetations.  They  tend  to  be  entangled  in  the  granular  and  fibril- 
lated  fibrin  or  in  the  older  ones  to  cap  the  apices. 

Sdbsequent  Changes, — (a)  The  vegetations  may  become  organized  and 
the  valve  restored  to  a  normal  state  ( ?).  (6)  The  process  may  extend,  and  a 
simple  may  become  an  ulcerative  endocarditis,  (c)  The  vegetations  may  be 
broken  off  and  carried  in  the  circulation  to  distant  parts,  (d)  The  vegeta- 
tions become  organized  and  disappear,  but  they  initiate  a  nutritive  change 
in  the  valve  tissue  which  ultimately  leads  to  sclerosis,  thickening,  and  de- 
formity. The  danger  in  any  ease  of  simple  endocarditis  is  not  immediate,  but 
remote,  and  consists  in  this  perversion  of  the  normal  processes  of  nutrition 
which  results  in  sclerosis  of  the  valves, 

A  gradual  transition  from  the  simple  to  a  more  severe  affection,  to  which 
the  name  ualionant  or  cloerative  endocabditib  has  been  given,  may  be 
traced.  Practically  in  every  case  of  ulcerative  aidocarditis  vegetations  are 
present.  In  this  form  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  valve  is  more  pronounced, 
the  deposition — ^thrombus  formation — from  the  blood  is  more  extensive,  and 
the  micro-organisms  are  present  in  greater  number  and  often  show  increased 
virulence.  Ulcerative  endocarditis  is  often  found  in  connection  with  heart 
valves  already  the  seat  of  chronic  proliferative  and  sclerotic  changes. 

In  this  form  there  is  much  loss  of  substance,  which  nuy  be  superficial  and 
limited  to  the  endocardium,  or,  what  is  more  common,  it  involves  deeper 
structures,  and  not  very  infrequently  leads  to  perforation  of  a  valve,  the  sep- 
tum, or  even  of  the  heart  itself.  The  affected  valve  shows  necrosis,  vrith  more 
or  less  loss  of  substance ;  the  tissue  is  devoid  of  preserved  nuclei  and  presents 
a  coagulated  appearance.  Upon  it  a  mixture  of  blood  platelets,  fibrin  and 
leucocytes  enclosing  masses  of  micro-organisms  are  found.  The  subjacent 
tissue  often  shows  sclerotic  thickening  and  always  infiltration  with  exuded  cells. 

Parts  Aptected. — The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  Qoulstonian  lec- 
tures (Osier)  give  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  frequency  with  which  in 
209  cases  different  parts  of  the  heart  were  affected  in  malignant  endocarditis: 
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Aortic  and  mitral  Tslves  together,  in  41;  aortic  valves  alone,  in  53;  mitral 
valves  alone,  in  77;  tricuspid  in  19;  the  pulmonar;  valves  in  15;  and  the 
heart  walls  in  33.  In  9  instances  the  right  heart  alone  was  involved,  in  most 
cases  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves. 

Mural  endocarditis  is  seen  most  often  at  the  upper  part  of  the  septum 
of  the  left  ventricle.  Next  in  order  is  the  endocarditis  of  the  left  auricle  on 
the  postero-external  wall.  The  vegetations  may  extend  along  the  intima  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  into  the  hilum  o(  the  lung,  A  common  result  of  the 
ulceration  is  the  production  of  valvular  aneurism.  In  three  fourths  of  the 
cases  the  affected  valves  present  old  sclerotic  changes.  The  process  may  extend 
to  the  aorta,  producing  extensive  endarteritis  with  multiple  acute  aneurisms. 

AsBOCTATED  Lebionb. — The  associated  changes  are  those  of  the  primary 
disease,  those  due  to  embolism,  and  the  changes  in  the  myocardium.  In  the 
endocarditis  of  septic  processes  there  is  the  local  lesion — an  acute  necrosis,  a 
suppurative  wound,  or  puerperal  disease.  In  many  cases  the  lesions  are  those 
of  pneumonia,  rheumatism,  or  other  febrile  processes. 

The  changes  due  to  embolism  constitute  the  most  striking  features,  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  in  some  instances,  even  with  endocarditis  of  a  markedly 
ulcerative  character,  there  may  be  no  trace  of  embolic  processes.  The  infarcts 
may  be  few  in  number — only  one  or  two,  perhaps,  in  the  spleen  or  kidney — 
or  they  may  exist  in  hundreds  throughout  various  parts  of  the  body.  They 
may  present  the  ordinary  appearance  of  red  or  white  infarcts  of  a  suppurative 
character.  They  are  most  common  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys,  though  they  may 
be  numerous  in  the  brain,  and  in  many  eases  are  very  abundant  in  the  intes- 
tines. In  right  sided  endocarditis  there  may  be  infarcts  in  the  lungs.  In  many 
of  the  cases  there  are  innumerable  miliary  abscesses.  Acute  suppurative  men- 
ingitis was  met  with  in  5  of  23  of  the  Montreal  cases,  and  in  over  10  per 
cent,  of  the  209  cases  analyzed  in  the  literature.  Acute  suppurative  parotitis 
may  occnr.  Lastly,  as  Bomberg  pointed  out,  the  accompanying  myocarditis 
plays  an  important  role.  The  valvular  insufBciency  in  an  acute  endocarditis 
is  probably  not  due  to  the  row  of  little  vegetations,  but  to  the  associated  myo- 
carditis, whicli  interferes  with  the  proper  closure  of  the  orifice. 

Bacteriology. — No  distinction  in  the  micro-organisms  found  in  the  two 
forms  of  endocarditis  can  be  made.  In  both,  cocci — streptococci,  staphylococci, 
pneumococci,  and  gonococci — are  the  most  frequent  bacteria.  More  rarely, 
especially  in  the  simple  vegetative  endocarditis,  the  bacilli  of  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  fever,  and  anthrax  have  been  encountered.  The  colon  bacillus  has 
also  been  found,  and  Howard  described  a  case  of  malignant  endocarditis  due 
to  an  attenuated  form  of  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  Marshall  in  61  cases  found 
the  pneumococci  in  31,  streptococci  alone  or  with  other  bacteria  in  36,  staphy- 
lococcus pyogenes  aureus  in  12.  The  meningococcus  may  cause  endocarditis. 
Combined  infections  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  chronic  infective  form  the 
Streptococcus  viridans  is  a  common  organism  (Libman), 

As  a  rule  no  organisms  are  found  in  the  simple  endocarditis  in  many 
chronic  diseases,  as  carcinoma,  tuberculosis,  nephritis,  etc.  They  may  have 
been  present  and  died  out,  or  the  lesions  may  be  caused  by  the  toxins. 

Symptomi.  — Neither  the  clinical  course  nor  the  physical  signs  of  simfi;e 
ENDOCAHDiTis  are  in  any  respect  characteristic.  The  great  majority  of  the 
cases  are  latent  and  there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  cardiac  mischief.    En- 
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docarditie  h  frequently  found  post  mortem  in  persons  in  whom  it  was  not 
suspected  during  life.  There  are  certain  features,  however,  by  which  its  pres- 
ence is  indicated  with  a  degree  of  probability.  The  patient,  as  a  rule,  does 
Dot  complain  of  any  pain  or  cardiac  distress.  In  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  for 
example,  the  symptoms  to  excite  suspicion  would  be  increased  rapidity  of  the 
heart,  perhaps  slight  irregularity,  and  an  increase  in  the  fever,  without  ag- 
gravation of  the  arthritis.  Rows  of  tiny  vegetations  on  the  mitral  or  on  the 
aortic  segments  seem  a  trifling  matter  to  excite  fever,  and  it  is  difficult  in  the 
endocarditis  of  febrile  procoBses  to  say  definitely  in  every  instance  that  an 
increase  in  the  fever  depends  upon  this  complication;  but  a  study  of  the 
recurring  endocarditis — which  is  of  the  warty  variety,  consisting  of  minute 
beads  on  old  sclerotic  valves — shows  that  the  process  may  be  associated,  for 
weeks  or  months,  with  slight  fever  ranging  from  100°  to  103^^°.  Palpitation 
may  be  a  marked  feature  and  is  a  symptom  upon  which  certain  authors  lay 
great  stress. 

The  diagnosis  rests  upon  physical  signs,  which  are  notoriously  uncertain. 
The  presence  of  a  murmur  at  one  or  other  of  the  cardiac  areas  in  a  case  of 
fever  is  often  taken  as  proof  of  the  existence  of  endocarditis — a  common  mis- 
take which  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  murmur  is  common  to  it  and  to  a 
number  of  other  conditions.  At  first  there  may  be  only  a  slight  roughening 
of  the  first  sound,  which  may  gradually  increase  to  a  distinct  murmur.  The 
apex  systolic  bruit  is  probably  more  often  the  result  of  a  myocarditis.  It  may 
not  be  present  in  the  endocarditis  of  such  chronic  maladies  as  tuberculosis  and 
carcinoma,  since  in  them  the  muscle  involvement  is  less  common  (Krehl). 
Reduplication  and  accentuation  of  the  pulmonic  second  sound  are  frequently 
present. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  clinical  picture  of  ualioNiLNT  endo- 
carditis because  the  modes  of  onset  are  so  varied  and  the  symptoms  so  di- 
verse. Arising  in  the  course  of  some  other  disease,  there  may  be  simply  an 
intensification  of  the  fever  or  a  change  in  its  character.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  there  are  present  certain  general  features,  such  as  irregular  pyrexia, 
sweating,  delirium,  and  gradual  failure  of  strength. 

Embolic  processes  may  give  special  characters,  such,  as  delirium,  coma,  or 
paralysis  from  involvement  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  pain  in  the  side 
and  local  peritonitis  from  infarction  of  the  spleen,  bloody  urine  from  implica- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  impaired  vision  from  retinal  haemorrhage  and  suppura- 
tion, and  even  gangrene  in  various  parts  from  the  distribution  of  the  emboli. 

Two  special  types  are  recognized — the  septic  or  pyemic  and  the  typhoid. 
In  some  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  most  prominent,  while  in  others  the  main 
symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  affection  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  aepiic  type  is  met  with  usually  in  connection  with  an  external  wound, 
the  puerperal  process,  or  an  acute  necrosis  or  gonorrhcea.  There  are  rigors, 
sweats,  irregular  fever,  and  all  of  the  signs  of  septic  infection.  The  heart 
symptoms  may  he  completely  masked  by  the  general  condition,  and  attention 
called  to  them  only  on  the  occurrence  of  embolism.  In  many  cases  the  fea- 
tures are  those  of  a  severe  septicemia,  and  the  organisms  may  be  isolated  from 
the  blood.  Optic  neuritis  is  not  uncommon,  and  was  present  in  15  cases  of 
chronic  septic  endocarditis  examined  by  Faulkner,  and  in  four  of  these  re- 
current retinal  hemorrhages  were  present. 
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The  typhoid  type  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  is  characterized  by  a 
leae  irregular  temperature,  early  prostration,  delirium,  somnolence,  and  coma, 
relaxed  bowels,  Bveating,  which  may  be  of  a  most  drenching  character,  pe- 
techial and  other  rashee,  and  occaBionally  parotitis.  The  heart  symptoms  may 
be  completely  overlooked,  and  in  Bome  instances  the  most  careful  examination 
has  failed  to  discover  a  murmur. 

Under  the  cardiac  group,  as  suggested  by  Bramwell,  may  be  considered 
those  cases  in  which  patients  with  chronic  valve  disease  are  attacked  with 
marked  fever  and  evidence  of  recent  endocarditis.  Many  such  cases  present 
symptoms  of  the  pyemic  and  typhoid  character  and  run  a  most  acute  course. 
In  others  there  may  be  only  slight  fever  or  even  after  a  period  of  high  fever 
recovery  takes  place. 

In  what  may  be  tertoied  the  cerebral  group  of  cases  the  clinical  picture 
may  simulate  a  meningitis.  There  may  be  acute  dehrium  or,  as  in  three  of 
the  Montreal  cases,  the  patient  may  be  brought  into  the  hospital  unconscious. 

Certain  special  symptoms  may  be  mentioned.  The  fever  is  not  always  of 
a  remittent  ^pe,  but  may  be  high  and  continuous.  Petechial  rashes  are  very 
common  and  render  the  similarity  very  strong  to  certain  cases  of  typhoid  and 
cerebro-spinal  fever.  In  one  case  the  disease  was  thought  to  be  htemorrhagic 
small-poz.  Erythematous  rashes  are  not  uncommon.  The  sweating  may  be 
most  profuse,  even  exceeding  that  which  occurs  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  malaria.  Diarrhoea  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  embolic  lesions  in 
the  intestines'.  Jaundice  has  been  observed,  and  cases  are  on  record  which 
were  mistaken  for  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

The  heart  symptoms  may  be  entirely  latent  and  are  not  found  unless  a 
careful  search  be  made.  Instances  are  recorded  by  careful  observers  in  which 
the  examination  of  the  heart  has  been  negative.  Cases  with  chronic  valve 
disease  usually  present  no  dtHiculty  in  diagnosis. 

The  course  is  varied,  depending  largely  upon  the  nature  of  the  primary 
trouble.  Except  in  the  disease  grafted  upon  chronic  valvulitis  the  course  is 
rarely  extended  beyond  five  or  six  weeks.  The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  on 
record  is  described  by  ^ilberth,  the  duration  of  which  was  scarcely  two  days. 

Subacute  Bacterial  Endocarditis. — Due  particularly  to  the  work  of  Lib- 
man  we  recognize  that  these  cases  are  much  more  common  than  was  supposed. 
Organisms  of  the  Streptococcus  viridams  group  are  often  found.  A  special 
feature  is  that  the  patients  may  become  bacteria-free.  The  prominent  fea- 
tures given  by  Libman  are:  (1)  Marked  progressive  ansemia,  (3)  brown  pig- 
mentation of  the  face,  (3)  marked  renal  disease,  (4)  marked  splenic  en- 
largement and  (5)  endocarditic  symptoms,  such  as  fever,  embolism,  arthritis 
and  petechite.  The  cardiac  features  may  be  (1)  those  of  any  form  of  valvular 
disease  and  (2)  those  due  largely  to  embolism.  The  renal  changes  are  es- 
pecially in  the  glomeruli  and  are  often  embolic.  Renal  insufficiency  is  a 
common  cause  of  death.  The  antemia.  is  of  the  secondary  type  and  usually 
the  leucocytes  are  normal  or  diminished.  Tenderness  over  the  sternum  is  a 
special  feature  and  may  be  most  marked  in  the  bacteria-free  stage.  The 
course  may  be  prolonged,  the  blood  may  become  bacteria-free  and  some  pa- 
tients recover.  In  such  cases  the  splenic  enlargement  may  lead  to  an  error 
in  diagnosis. 

Chbokio  Inpeotive  Endocabditis. — This  is  almost  always  engrafted  on 
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an  old,  sometimeB  an  unrecognized,  valve  lesion.  At  first  fever  is  tlie  onl; 
symptom;  in  a  few  caees  there  have  been  chiUa  at  onset  or  recurring  chills 
may  arouse  the  suspicion  of  malaria.  The  patient  may  keep  at  work  for 
months  with  a  daily  rise  of  temperature,  or  perhaps  an  occasional  sweat.  The 
heart  features  may  be  overlooked.  The  murmur  of  the  old  valve  lesion  may 
show  no  change,  and  even  with  the  most  extensive  disease  of  the  mitral  cusps 
the  heart's  action  may  be  little  disturbed.  For  months — six,  eight,  ten,  even 
thirteen ! — fever  and  progressive  weakness  may  be  the  only  symptoms.  These 
are  the  cases  in  which,  with  recurring  chills,  the  diagnosis  of  malaria  is  made. 
With  involvement  of  the  aortic  segments  the  signs  of  a  progressive  lesion  are 
more  common.  Embolic  features  are  not  common,  occurring  only  toward  the 
close.  Ephemeral  cuianeoua  nodes,  led  raised  painful  spots  on  the  skin  of 
hands  or  feet  and  lasting  a  few  days,  rarely  occur  except  in  this  form.  Post 
mortem  a  remarkable  vegetative  endocarditis  has.  been  found,  involving  usu- 
ally the  mitral  valves,  sometimes  with  much  encrusting  of  the  chordae  tendi- 
nese,  and  large  irregular  firm  vegetations  quite  difEereut  to  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary ulcerative  form.  In  some  cases  the  aortic  and  tricuspid  segments  are  in- 
volved, and  the  vegetations  may  extend  to  the  walls  of  the  heart. 

DiapLOaia. — In  many  cases  this  is  very  difficult;  in  others,  with  marked 
embolic  symptoms,  it  is  easy.  From  simple  endocarditis  it  is  readily  dia- 
tinguished,  though  confusion  occaeionally  occurs  in  the  transitional  stage, 
when  a  simple  is  developing  into  a  malignant  form.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms are  of  a  graver  type,  the  fever  is  higher,  rigors  are  common,  and  septic 
symptoms  occur.  Perhaps  a  majori^  of  the  cases  not  associated  with  puerperal 
processes  or  bone  disease  are  confounded  with  typhoid  fever.  A  differential 
diagnosis  may  be  impossible,  particularly  when  we  consider  that  in  typhoid 
fever  infarctions  and  parotitis  may  occur.  The  diarrhoea  and  abdominal  ten- 
derness may  also  be  present,  which  with  the  stupor  and  progressive  asthenia 
make  a  picture  not  to  be  distinguished  from  this  disease.  Points  which  may 
guide  us  are:  The  more  abrupt  onset  in  endocarditis,  the  absence  of  any 
regularity  of  the  pyrexia  in  the  early  stage  and  the  cardiac  pain.  Oppression 
and  shortness  of  hreath  may  be  early  symptoms  in  malignant  endocarditis. 
Rigors,  too,  are  not  uncommon.  There  is  a  marked  leucoeytosis  in  infective 
endocarditis.  Between  pytemia  and  malignant  endocarditis  there  are  prac- 
tically no  differential  features,  for  the  disease  really  constitutes  an  arterial 
py(emia  (Wilks).  In  the  acute  cases  resembling  malignant  fevers  the  diag- 
nosis of  typhus,  typhoid,  cerebro-spinal  fever,  or  even  of  hemorrhagic  small- 
pox may  be  made.  The  intermittent  pyrexia,  occurring  for  weeks  or  montiis, 
has  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  malaria,  but  this  disease  can  be  excluded  by  the 
blood  examination.    Blood  cultures  aid  greatly  in  the  diagnosis. 

The  cases  usually  terminate  fatally.  The  instances  of  recovery  are  the 
subacute  forms  and  the  recurring  endocarditis  developing  on  old  sclerotic 
valves  in  chronic  heart  disease. 

Treatment. — We  know  no  measures  by  which  in  rheumatic  fever,  chorea, 
or  the  eruptive  fevers  endocarditis  can  be  prevented.  As  it  is  probable  that 
many  cases  arise,  particularly  in  children,  in  mild  forms  of  these  diseases,  it 
is  well  to  insist  upon  rest  and  quiet,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  of  all  complica- 
tions an  acute  endocarditis,  though  in  its  immediate  effects  harmless,  is  per- 
haps the  most  serious.    This  statement  is  enforced  by  the  observations  of  Sib- 
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son  that  on  a  syetem  of  absolute  reat  the  proportion  of  cases  of  rheumatic 
fever  attacked  by  endocarditis  was  less  than  of  those  who  were  not  so  treated. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  in  rheumatic  fever  the  salicylates  have  an  influence  in 
reducing  the  liabili^  to  endocarditis.  Considering  the  extremely  grave  after 
results  of  simple  endocarditis  in  children,  the  question  arises  whether  it  is 
possible  to  do  anything  to  avert  the  onset  of  progressive  sclerosis  of  the  af- 
fected valve.  Caton  recommends  a  systematic  plan  of  treatment:  (1)  Pro- 
longed rest  in  bed  for  three  months;  (2)  a  series  of  small  blisters  over  the 
heart;  and  (3)  iodide  of  potassium  in  moderate  doses  for  many  months.  If 
there  is  much  vascular  excitement  aconite  may  be  given  and  an  ice  bag  placed 
over  the  heart  The  treatment  of  malignant  endocarditis  is  practically  that 
of  septicaemia — useless  and  hopeless  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Blood  cul- 
tures should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  and  a  vaccine  prepared.  Horder  and 
others  have  reported  good  results.  Personally  we  have  not  seen  a  successful 
case. 

ri.    CEKONIC  END0CAED1TI8 

Definition. — A  sclerosis  of  the  valves  leading  to  shrinking,  thickening,  and 
adhesion  of  the  cusps,  often  with  the  deposition  of  time  salts,  with  shortening 
and  thickening  of  the  chordae  tendinese,  leading  to  insufficiency  and  to  nar- 
rowing of  the  orifice.  It  may  be  priznary,  but  is  oftener  secondary  to  acute 
endocarditis,  particularly  the  rheomatic  form. 

Ztiology. — It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  every  caae  of  sclerotic  valve  as  a  se- 
quel to  an  acnte  endocarditis.  It  is  long  ago  since  Soy  and  Adami  called  at- 
tention to  the  possibility  that  sclerosis  of  the  valve  segments  might  be  a  sequel 
of  high  pressure.  The  preliminary  endocarditis  may  be  a  factor  in  weakening 
the  valve,  the  progressive  thickening  of  which  may  be  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  strain.  As  age  advances  the  valves  begin  to  lose  their  pliancy,  show 
slight  sclerotic  changes  and  foci  of  atheroma  and  calcification.  The  poisons 
of  the  specific  fevers  may  initiate  the  change.  A  very  important  factor  in  the 
case  of  the  aortic  valves  is  syphilis.  The  strain  of  prolonged  and  heavy  mus- 
cular exertion  may  play  a  part.  In  the  aortic  segments  it  may  be  only  the 
valvular  part  of  a  general  arterio-sclerosie. 

The  frequency  with  which  chronic  endocarditis  is  met  with  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  following  figures:  In  the  statistics,  from  12,000  to  14,000 
autopsies,  reported  from  Dresden,  Wiirzhurg,  and  Prague,  the  percentage 
ranged  from  four  to  nine.  The  relative  frequency  of  involvement  of  the  vari- 
ous valves  is  thus  given  in  the  collected  statistics  of  Parrot:  The  mitral 
orifice  in  681,  the  aortic  in  380,  the  tricuspid  in  46,  and  the  pulmonary  in  11. 
This  gives  57  instances  in  the  right  to  1,001  in  the  left  heart. 

lEorbid  Anatomy. — Vegetations  in  the  form  in  which  they  occur  in  acute 
endocarditie  are  not  present.  In  the  early  stage,  the  edge  of  the  valve  is  a 
little  thickened  and  perhaps  presents  a  few  small  nodular  prominences,  which 
in  some  cases  may  represent  the  healed  vegetations  of  the  acute  process.  In 
the  aortic  valves  the  tissue  about  the  corpora  Arantii  is  first  affected,  pro- 
ducing a  slight  thickening  with  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  nodules.  The 
substance  of  the  valve  may  lose  its  translucency,  and  tht  only  change  notice- 
able be  a  grayish  opacity  and  a  slight  loss  of  its  delicate  tenuity.  Id  the  au- 
riculo-ventricular  valves  these  early  changes  are  seen  just  within  the  margin 
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and  here  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  swellings  of  a  grayish  red,  somewhat  in- 
filtrated appearance,  almost  identical  with  the  similar  structures  on  the  istima 
of  the  aorta  in  arterio-sclerosis.  Even  early  there  may  be  seen  yellow  or  opaque 
white  subintimal  fatty  degenerated  areas.  As  the  sclerotic  changes  Increase, 
the  fibrous  tissue  contracts  and  produces  thickening  and  deformity  of  the  seg- 
ment, the  edges  of  which  become  round,  curled,  and  incapable  of  that  delicate 
apposition  necessary  for  perfect  closure.  An  aortic  valve,  for  instance,  may  be 
narrowed  one  fourth  or  even  one  third  across  its  face,  the  most  extreme  grade 
of  insuSHciency  being  induced  without  any  special  deformity  and  without  any 
narrowing  of  the  orifice.  In  the  auriculo-ventricular  segments  a  simple  proc- 
ess of  thickening  and  curling  of  the  edges  of  the  valves,  inducing  a  failure 
to  close  without  forming  any  obstruction  to  the  normal  course  of  the  blood- 
flow,  is  less  common.  Still,  we  meet  with  instances  at  the  mitral  orifice,  par- 
ticularly in  cliildren,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  valves  are  curled  and  thick- 
ened, so  that  there  is  extreme  insufficiency  without  any  material  narrowing  of 
the  orifice.  More  frequently,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  chordie  tendineie 
become  thickened,  first  at  the  valvular  ends  and  then  along  their  course.  The 
edges  of  the  valves  at  their  angles  are  gradually  drawn  together  and  there  is 
a  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  leading  in  the  aorta  to  more  or  less  stenosis  and 
in  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice— the  two  sites  most  frequently  involved 
— to  constriction.  Finally,  in  the  sclerotic  and  necrotic  tissues  lime  salts  are 
deposited  and  may  even  reach  the  deeper  structures  of  the  fibrous  rings,  so 
that  the  entire  valve  becomes  a  dense  calcareous  mass  with  scarcely  a  remnant 
of  normal  tissue.  The  chordie  tendineie  may  gradually  become  shortened, 
greatly  thickened,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  papillary  muscles  are  implanted 
directly  upon  the  sclerotic  and  deformed  valve.  The  apices  of  the  papillary 
muscles  usually  show  marked  fibroid  change. 

In  all  stages  the  vegetations  of  simple  endocarditis  may  be  present,  andthe 
severer,  ulcerative  forms  often  attack  these  sclerotic  valves. 

Chronic  mural  endocarditis  produces  cicatricial  like  patches  of  a  grayisli 
white  appearance  which  are  sometiines  seen  on  the  muscular  trabeculfe  of  the 
ventricle  or  in  the  auricles.    It  ott«n  occurs  with  myocarditis. 

The  endocarditis  of  the  fetus  is  usually  of  the  sclerotic  form  and  involves 
the  valves  of  the  right  more  frequently  than  those  of  the  left  side. 


IV.    CHROMIC  VALV1TLAR  DISEASE 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

Effects  of  Valve  Lesions.— The  general  influence  on  the  work  of  the  heart 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The  sclerosis  induces  insufficiency  or  steno- 
sis, which  may  exist  separately  or  in  combination.  The  narrowing  retards  in 
a  measure  the  normal  outflow  and  the  insufficiency  permits  the  blood  current 
to  take  an  abnormal  course.  The  result  in  the  former  case  is  difficulty  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  chamber  through  the  narrow  orifice;  in  the 
other,  the  overfilling  of  a  chamber  by  blood  flowing  into  it  from  an  improper 
source  as  in  mitral  insufficiency,  when  the  left  auricle  receives  blood  both 
from  the  pulmonary  veins  and  from  the  left  ventricle.    In  both  instanceB  the 
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effect  18  dilatstJOD  of  a  chamber,  and  to  expel  Qie  nonnal  amount  of  blood  from 
a  dilated  cbamber  a  relatively  greater  amotmt  of  energy  is  required,  which  by 
various  adjustments  the  muscle  is  stimulated  to  do. 

The  cardiac  mechanism  ie  fully  prepared  to  meet  ordinary  grades  of  dila- 
tation which  constantly  occur  during  sudden  exertion.  A  man,  for  instance, 
at  the  end  of  a  hundred  yard  race  has  his  right  chambers  greatly  dilated  and 
hig  reserve  cardiac  power  worked  to  its  full  capacity.  The  alow  progress  of 
the  sclerotic  changes  brings  about  a  gradual,  not  an  abrupt,  insufficiency,  and 
the  moderate  dilatation  which  follows  is  at  first  overcome  by  the  eierciee  of 
the  ordinary  reserve  strength  of  the  heart  muscle    Gradually  a  new  factor  ia 
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introduced.  The  constant  increase  in  the  energy  put  fortii  by  the  heart  is  a 
stimulus  to  the  muscle  fibres  to  increase  in  bulk  and  probably  also  in  number; 
the  heart  hypertrophies,  and  the  effect  of  the  valve  lesion  becomes,  as  we  say, 
compensated.    The  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  is  in  this  way  maintained. 

The  nature  of  the  process  is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  from 
Martius.  The  perpendicular  lines  in  the  figures  represent  the  power  of  work 
of  the  heart  While  the  muscle  in  the  healthy  heart  (Diagram  I)  has  at  its 
disposal  the  maximal  force,  a  c,  it  carries  on  its  work  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances (when  the  body  is  at  rest)  with  the  force  a  b  and  t  c  is  the  reserve 
force  by  which  the  heart  accommodates  itself  to  greater  exertion. 

If  there  be  a  gross  valvular  lesion,  the  force  required  to  do  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  heart  (at  rest)  becomes  very  much  increased  (Diagram  II).  But 
in  spite  of  this  enormous  call  for  force,  insufficiency  of  the  muscle  does  not 
uily  result,  for  the  working  force  required  is  still  within  the  limits  of 
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the  maximal  power  of  the  heart,  Oj  b^  being  less  than  a,  c^.  The  mosde  ac- 
commodates  itself  to  the  new  conditions  by  making  its  reserve  force  mobile. 
If  nothing  further  occurred,  this  could  not  be  permanently  maintained,  for 
there  would  be  left  over  for  emergencies  only  the  small  reserve  force,  6,  H- 
Even  when  at  rest  the  heart  would  be  using  continuously  almost  its  entire 
maiimal  force.  Any  slight  exertion  requiring  more  extra  force  than  that 
represented  by  the  small  value  bi  y  (say  the  effort  required  on  walking  or  on 
going  upstairs)  would  bring  the  heart  to  the  limit  of  its  -working  power,  and 
palpitation  and  dyspnoea  would  appear.  Such  a  condition  does  not  last  long. 
The  working  power  of  the  heart  gradually  increases.  More  and  more  exertion 
can  be  borne  without  causing  dyspnoea,  for  the  heart  hypertrophies.  Finally, 
a  new,  more  or  less  permanent  condition  is  attained,  in  that  the  hypertrophied 
heart  possesses  the  maximal  force,  o^  c,.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  volume  of 
the  heart  muscle,  the  total  force  of  the  heart  is  greater  .ft6sot«(e/y  than  that  of 
the  normal  heart  by  the  amount  y  Cj.  It  is,  however,  relatively  less  efficient, 
for  its  reserve  force  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  healthy  heart.  Its  capacity 
for  accommodating  itself  to  unusual  calls  upon  it  is  accordingly  permanently 
diminished. 

Turning  now  to  the  disturbances  of  compensation,  it  is  to  be  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  any  heart,  normal  or  diseased,  can  become  insufficient 
whenever  a  call  upon  it  exceeds  its  maximal  working  capacity.  The  liability 
to  such  disturbance  will  depend,  above  all,  upon  the  accommodation  limits  of 
the  heart — the  less  the  width  of  the  latter,  the  easier  will  it  be  to  go  beyond 
the  heart's  efficiency.  A  comparison  of  Diagrams  I  and  II  will  immediately 
make  it  clear  that  the  heart  in  valvular  disease  will  much  earlier  become  insuifi- 
cient  than  the  heart  of  a  healthy  individual.  It  is  obvious  that  the  heart  in 
valvular  disease,  on  account  of  its  small  amount  of  reserve  force,  has 
to  do  maximal  or  nearly  maximal  work  far  more  frequently  than  does  the 
normal  heart.  The  power  of  the  heart  may  become  decreased  to  the  amount 
necessary  simply  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  heart  when  the  body  is  at  rest, 
or  it  may  cease  to  be  sufficient  even  for  this.  The  reserve  force  gained  through 
the  compensatory  process  may  be  entirely  lost  (Diagram  III).  If  the  lose 
be  only  temporary,  th«>  exhausted  heart  muscle  quickly  recovering,  the  condi- 
tion is  spoken  of  as  a  "disturbance  of  compensation."  The  term  "loss  of  com- 
pensation" is  reserved  for  the  condition  in  which  the  disturbance  is  continu- 
ous. 

AORTIC  INSUFFICIENCY 

Insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  arises  either  from  inability  of  the  valve 
segments  to  close  an  abnormally  large  orifice  or  more  commonly  from  disease 
of  the  segments  themselves.  This  best-defined  and  most  easily  recognized  of 
valvular  lesions  was  first  carefully  studied  by  Corrigan,  whose  name  it  some- 
times bears. 

Etioli^  and  lEorbid  Anatomy. — It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in 
females,  affecting  chiefly  men  at  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  ratio  which 
it  bears  to  other  valve  diseases  has  been  giv^  as  from  30  to  50  per  cent 

There  are  six  groups  of  cases:  I.  Those  due  to  congenittd  malformation, 
particularly  fusion  of  two  of  the  cusps — ^most  commonly  those  behind  which 
the  coronary  arteries  are  given  off.    It  is  probable  that  an  aortic  orifice  may 
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be  competent  vith  this  bicuspid  state  of  the  Tatves,  but  a  great  danger  ia  Uie 
liabilii;  of  these  malformed  segments  to  sclerotic  endocarditis.  Of  17  coses 
all  presented  sclerotic  changes,  and  the  majority  of  them  had,  during  life,  the 
clinical  features  of  chronic  heart-disease. 

II.  The  endocarditis  group.  Endocarditis  may  produce  an  acute  insuffi- 
ciency by  ulceration  and  destruction  of  the  valves;  the  aortic  valves  may  be 
completely  eroded  away.  The  valvulitis  of  rheumatic  fever,  while  more  rarely 
aortic,  is  common  enough,  and  the  insufficiency  is  caused  by  nodular  ex- 
crescences at  the  margins  or  in  the  valves,  which  may  ultimately  become  cal- 
cified; more  often  it  induces  a  slow  sclerosis  of  the  valves  with  adhesions, 
causing  also  some  degree  of  narrowing. 

III.  Syphilis. — This  is  probably  the  most  important  cause,  especially  in 
young  and  middle  aged  patients.  The  spirochaetes  may  be  found  in  the  valves. 
The  process  frequently  involves  the  aorta  also.  In  some  cases  it  causes  a 
localized  process  at  the  root  of  Uie  aorta  which  may  involve  the  valves  second- 
arily or  cause  dilatation  of  the  aortic  ring  with  relative  insufficiency.  Some 
of  the  supposed  cases  6f  cure  of  syphilitic  aortic  endocarditis  may  be  instances 

■   of  the  latter, 

IV.  The  arteriO'Sderotic  group.  A  commMi  cause  of  inaufBciency  is  a 
slow,  progressive  sclerosis  of  the  segments,  resulting  in  a  curling  of  the  edges. 
It  may  be  associated  with  general  arterio-sclerosis.  The  condition  of  the 
valves  is  such  as  has  been  described  in  chronic  endocarditis.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  how  slight  a  grade  of  curling  may  produce  serious  insufficiency.  As- 
sociated with  the  valve  disease  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced arterio-sclerosis  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  one  serious  effect  of  which 
may  be  a  narrowing  of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries.  The  sclerotic 
changes  are  often  combined  with  atheroma  which  may  exist  at  the  attached 
margin  of  the  valves  without  inducing  insufficiency.  In  other  instances  in- 
sufficiency may  result  from  a  calcified  spike  projecting  from  the  aortic  attach- 
ment into  the  body  of  the  valve,  and  so  preventing  its  proper  closure.  Ana- 
tomically one  can  usually  recognize  the  arterio-sclerotic  variety  by  the  smooth 
surface,  the  rounded  edges,  and  the  absence  of  excrescences. 

V.  Insufficiency  may  be  induced  by  rupture  of  a  segment — a  very  rare 
event  in  healthy  valves,  but  not  uncommon  in  disease,  either  from  excessive 
effort  during  heavy  lifting  or  from  the  ordinary  strain  on  a  valve  eroded  and 
weakened  by  ulcerative  endocarditis. 

VI.  Kelative  insufficiency,  due  to  dilatation  of  the  aortic  ring  and  adjacent 
arch,  is  not  very  frequent.  It  occurs  in  extensive  arterial  sclerosis  of  the  as- 
cending portion  of  the  arch  with  great  dilatation  just  above  the  valves.  The 
valve  segments  are  usually  involved  with  the  arterial  coats,  but  the  changes 
in  them  may  be  very  slight.  In  aneurism  just  above  the  aortic  ring  relative 
insufficiency  of  the  valve  may  be  present. 

It  would  appear  from  the  careful  measurements  of  Beneke  that  the  aortic 
orifice,  which  at  birth  is  20  ram.,  increases  gradually  with  the  growth  of  the 
heart  until  at  one  and  twenty  it  is  about  60  mm.  At  this  it  remains  until  the 
age  of  forty,  beyond  which  date  there  ia  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  up  to 
the  age  of  eighty,  when  it  may  reach  from  68  to  70  mm.  There  is  thus  at  the 
period  in  which  sclerosis  of  the  valve  is  most  common  &  physiological  tendency 
toward  the  production  of  a  relative  insufficiency. 
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The  insufficiency  may  be  combiiied  with  various  grades  of  narrowing,  par- 
ticularly in  the  endocarditic  group.  In  a  majority  of  the  fates  of  the  arterio- 
sclerotic form  there  is  no  etenoEis.  On  the  other  hand,  with  aortic  stenoeis 
there  ie  almost  without  exception  gome  grade,  however  slight,  of  insufficiency. 

Non-valvular  insufficiency  may  occur  when  there  is  a  stretching  of  the 
aortic  ring  in  connection  with  dilatation  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch. 
Whether  insufficiency  occurs  apart  from  this  in  dilatation  of  the  left  vgntricle 
has  been  much  discussed — a  relative  incompetency  similar  to  that  which 
occurs  at  the  pulmonary  orifice.  Cases  are  reported  in  which  transient  dias- 
tolic murmurs  have  occurred  with  dilatation  of  the  heart,  of  which.  Anders 
reported  and  collected  corroborative  cases.  Some  years  ago  J.  B.  MacCallum, 
whose  untimely  death  was  a  great  loss  to  science,  described  a  sphincter-like 
band  of  muscle  encircling  the  opening  of  the  left  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  and 
in  these  cases  the  relaxation  of  this  ring  muscle  may  be  associated  with  in- 
sufficiency of  the  valve. 

Effecti. — The  direct  effect  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  the  regurgitation  of 
blood  from  the  artery  into  the  ventricle,  causing  an  overdistention  of  the 
cavity  and  a  reduction  of  the  blood  column ;  that  is,  a  relative  anasmia  in  the 
arterial  tree.  The  amount  returning  varies  with  the  size  of  the  opening.  The 
double  blood  flow  into  the  left  ventricle  causes  dilatation  of  the  chamber,  and 
finally  hypertrophy,  the  grade  depending  upon  the  lesion.  In  this  way  the 
valve  defect  is  compensated,  and,  as  with  each  ventricular  systole  a  larger 
amount  of  blood  is  propelled  into  the  arterial  system,  the  regurgitation  of  a 
certain  amount  during  diastole  docs  not,  for  a  time  at  least,  seriously  impair 
the  nutrition  of  the  peripheral  parts.  For  a  time  at  least  there  is  little  or  no 
resistance  offered  to  the  blood  flow  from  the  auricle — the  ventricle  accommo- 
dates itself  readily  to  the  extra  amount,  and  there  is  no  disturbance  in  the 
lesser  circulation.  In  acute  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  with  rapid  destruction 
of  the  segments,  there  may  be  the  most  intense  dyspnoea  and  even  profuse 
hemoptysis.  In  this  lesion  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  reach  their  most  ex- 
treme limit.  The  heaviest  hearts  on  record  are  described  in  connection  with 
this  affection.  The  so-called  bovine  heart,  cor  bovinum,  may  weigh  35  or  40 
ounces,  or  even,  as  in  a  case  of  Dulles's,  48  ounces.  The  dilatation  is  usually 
extreme  and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  chamber  in  cases  of 
pure  aortic  stenosis.  The  papillary  muscles  may  be  greatly  flattened.  The 
mitral  valves  are  usually  not  seriously  aifected,  though  the  edges  may  present 
slight  sclerosis,  and  there  is  often  relative  insufficiency,  owing  to  distention 
of  the  mitral  ring.  Dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of  the  left  auricle  are  com- 
mon, and  secondary  enlargement  of  the  right  heart  occurs  in  all  cases  of  long 
standing.  In  the  arterio-selerotic  group  there  is  an  ever  present  possibility 
of  narrowing  of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries  or  an  extension  of  the 
sclerosis  to  their  branches,  leading  to  fibroid  myocarditis.  In  the  endocarditis 
cases  the  intima  of  the  aorta  may  be  perfectly  smooth.  The  so-called  dynamic 
dilatation  of  the  arch  is  best  seen  in  these  cases.  A  young  girl,  whose  case 
had  been  reported  as  one  of  aneurism,  had  forcible  pulsation  and  a  tumor 
which  could  be  grasped  above  the  sternum — post  mortem  the  innominate  ar- 
tery did  not  admit  the  little  finger  and  the  arch  was  not  dilated  I 

Although  the  coronary  arteries,  as  shown  by  Martin  and  Sedgwick,  are 
filled  during  the  ventricular  systole,  the  circulation  in  them  must  be  embar- 
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rassed  in  aortic  inBufficiency.  They  muBt  misa  the  effect  of  the  blood  pres- 
sure in  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  during  the  elastic  recoil  of  the  arteriee,  which 
surely  aids  in  keeping  the  coronary  vessels  full.  The  arteries  of  the  body 
usually  present  more  or  less  Bclerosis  consequent  upon  the  strain  which  they 
undergo  during  the  forcible  ventricular  systole. 

Symptoms.— The  condition  is  often  discovered  accidentally  in  persons  who 
have  not  presented  any  features  of  cardiac  disease. 

Headache,  dizziness,  flashes  of  light,  and  a  feeling  of  faintneea  on  rising 
quickly  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Palpitation  and  cardiac  distress  on 
slight  escrtion  are  common.  Long  before  any  signs  of  failing  compensation 
pain  may  be  a  marked  feature.  It  is  extremely  variable  in  its  manifestations. 
It  may  be  of  a  dull,  aching  character  confined  to  the  pnecordia  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  sharp  and  radiating,  and  transmitted  up  the  neck  and  down  the 
arms,  particularly  the  left.  Disease  of  the  aorta  is  often  responsible  for  the 
pain.  Attacks  of  angina  pectoris  are  more  frequent  in  this  than  in  any  other 
valvular  disease.  Aneemis  is  common,  much-more  so  than  in  aortic  stenosis  or 
mitral  affections. 

As  compensation  fails  more  serious  symptoms  are  shortness  of  breath  and 
cedema  of  the  feet.  The  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are  liable  to  come  on  at  night,  and 
the  patient  baa  to  sleep  with  his  head  high  or  even  in  a  chair.  Cyanosis  is 
rare.  It  is  most  commonly  due  to  complicating  valve  disease,  or  it  is  stated 
that  it  may  result  from  bulging  of  the  septum  ventriculorum  and  encroach- 
ment upon  the  right  ventricle.  Of  respiratory  symptoms  cough  is  common, 
due  to  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  oedema.  Hamoptysis  is  less  frequent 
than  in  mitral  disease  but  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  profuse  and  believed 
to  be  due  to  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  General  dropsy  is  not  common,  but 
(edema  of  the  feet  may  occur  early  and  is  sometimes  due  to  the  antemia,  some- 
times to  the  venous  stasis,  at  times  to  both.  Unless  there  is  coexisting  mitral 
disease,  it  is  rare  for  the  patient  to  die  with  general  anasarca.  Sudden  death 
is  frequent;  more  so  than  in  other  valvular  diseases.  As  compensation  fails 
the  patient  takes  to  bed  and  slight  irregular  fever,  associated  usiially  with  a 
recurring  endocarditis,  is  not  uncommon  toward  the  close.  Embolic  symptoms 
are  not  infrequent — pain  in  the  splenic  region  with  enlargement  of  the  organ, 
hfcmaturia,  and  in  some  cases  paralysis.  Distressing  dreams  and  disturbed 
sleep  ar&  more  common  in  this  than  in  other  forms  of  valvular  disease. 

Mental  symptoms  are  often  seen  with  this  lesion  or  the  patients  may  be 
irritable  and  difficult  to  manage;  toward  the  close  there  may  be  delirium, 
hallucinations,  and  morbid  impulses.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
for  patients  occasionally  display  suicidal  tendencies. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  shows  a  wide  area  of  forcible  impulse  with 
the  ap(fx  beat  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  interspace,  and  perhaps  as  far  out  as  the 
anterior  axillary  line.  In  young  subjects  the  praeordia  may  bulge.  There 
may  be  slight  visible  pulsation  in  the  second  right  interspace,  or,  in  some  acute 
cases  of  insufficiency  or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  a  couple  of  inches  from  the 
sternal  margin.  In  very  slight  insufficiency  there  may  he  little  or  no  enlarge- 
ment. On  paipation  a  thrill,  diastolic  in  time,  is  occasionally  felt,  but  is  not 
common.  The  impulse  is  usually  strong  and  heaving,  unless  in  extreme  dila- 
tation, when  it  is  wavy  and  indefinite.  Occasionally  two  or  three  interspaces 
between  the  nipple  line  and  sternum  are  depressed  with  systole  as  the  result 
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of  atmospheric  pressure.  PerGussion  shows  a  great  increase  in  the  area  of 
heart  dulness,  chiefly  downward  and  to  the  left. 

Auscultation. — A  diastolic  munnur  is  heard  at  the  base  of  the  heart  and 
propagated  down  the  sternum.  It  may  be  feeble  or  inaudible  at  the  aortic 
cartilage,  and  is  usually  heard  best  at  midsternum  opposite  the  third  costal 
cartilage  or  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  as  low  as  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage. It  is  usually  soft,  blowing  in  quality,  and  is  prolonged,  or  "long  drawn," 
as  the  phrase  is.  It  is  produced  by  the  reflux  of  blood  into  the  ventricle.  In 
some  cases  it  is  loudly  transmitted  to  the  axilla  at  the  level  of  the  fourth  in- 
terspace, not  by  way  of  the  apex.  The  second  sound  may  be  well  heard  or  be 
replaced  by  the  murmur,  or  with  a  dilated  arch  the  second  sound  may  have  a 
ringing  metallic  or  booming  quality,  and  the  diastolic  murmur  is  well  heard, 
or  even  loudest,  over  the  manubrium. 

The  first  sound  may  be  clear  at  the  base ;  more  commonly  there  is  a  soft, 
short,  systolic  murmur.  In  the  arterio-sclerotic  group  the  systolic  bruit  is,  as 
a  rule,  short  and  soft,  while  in  the  endocarditic  group,  in  which  the  valve  seg- 
ments are  united  and  often  covered  with  calcified  vegetations  and  excrescences, 
the  systolic  murmur  is  rough  and  may  be  accompanied  by  a  thnll. 

At  the  apex,  or  toward  it,  the  diastolic  munnur  may  be  faintly  heard  propa- 
gated from  the  base.  With  full  compensation  the  first  sound  is  usually  clear 
at  the  apex ;  with  dilatation  there  is  a  loud  systolic  murmur  of  relative  mitral 
insufficiency,  which  may  disappear  as  the  dilatation  lessens. 

Flint  Murmur. — A  second  murmur  at  the  apex,  probably  produced  at  the 
mitral  orifice,  is  not  uncommon,  to  which  attention  was  called  by  the  late  Austin 
Flint.  It  is  of  a  rumbling,  echoing  character,  occurring  in  the  middle  or  latt«r 
part  of  diastole,  and  limited  to  the  apex  region.  It  is  similar  to,  though  less 
intense  than,  the  murmur  of  mitral  stenosis,  and  may  be  associated  with  a 
palpable  tiirill.  It  is  probably  caused  by  the  impinging  of  the  regurgitant 
current  from  the  aortic  orifice  on  the  large,  anterior  flap  of  the  mitral  valve, 
so  as  to  cause  interference  with  the  entrance  of  blood  at  the  time  of  auricular 
contraction.  The  condition  is  Uius  essentially  the  same  as  in  a  moderate  mitral 
stenosis.  This  murmur  is  present  in  about  half  of  the  cases  of  uncomplicated 
aortic  insufficiency  (Thayer).  It  is  very  variable,  disappearing  and  reap- 
pearing again  without  apparent  cause.  The  sharp,  first  sound  and  abrupt 
systolic  shock,  so  common  in  true  mitral  stenosis,  are  rarely  present,  while 
the  pulse  is  characteristic  of  aortic  insufficiency. 

Arteries. — The  examination  of  the  arteries  in  aortic  insufficiency  is  of 
great  value.  Visible  pulsation  is  more  commonly  seen  in  the  peripheral  ves- 
sels in  this  than  in  any  other  condition.  The  carotids  may  be  seen  to  throb 
forcibly,  the  temporals  to  dilate,  and  the  brachials  and  radials  to  expand  with 
each  heart-beat.  With  the  ophthalmoscope  the  retinal  arteries  are  seen  to 
pulsate.  Not  only  is  the  pulsation  evident,  but  the  characteristic  jerking 
quality  is  apparent.  The  throbbing  carotids  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of 
aneurism.  In  many  cases  the  pulsation  can  be  seen  in  the  suprasternal  notch 
and  the  abdominal  aorta  may  lift  the  epigastrium  with  each  systole.  In  severe 
cases  with  great  hypertrophy,  particularly  if  anemia  is  present,  the  vascular 
throbbing  may  be  of  an  extraordinary  character,  jarring  the  whole  front  of 
the  chest,  causing  the  head  to  nod,  and  even  the  tongue  may  throb  rhythmic- 
ally.    To  he  mentioned  with  this  is  the  capillary  pulse,  met  very  often  in 
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aortic  iDBufficiencyj  and  beet  seen  in  the  finger  naila  or  by  drawing  a  line  upon 
the  forehead,  when  the  margin  of  hypersemia  on  either  side  alternately  bln^ea 
and  pales.  In  extreme  grades  the  face  or  the  hand  may  blush  yisibly  at  each 
syetole.  It  is  met  with  aleo  in  profound  antemla,  occasionally  in  neurasthenia, 
and  in  health  in  conditions  of  great  relaxation  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  Pul- 
sation may  also  be  present  in  the  peripheral  veins.  On  palpation  the  charac- 
teristic collapsing  or  Corrigan  pulse  is  felt.  The  pulse  wave  strikes  the  finger 
forcibly  with  a  quick  jerking  impulse,  and  immediately  recedes  or  collapses. 
The  characters  of  this  are  sometimes  best  appreciated  by  grasping  the  arm  at 
the  wrist  and  holding  it  np.  The  pulse  may  be  retarded  or  delayed — i.  e., 
there  is  an  appreciable  interval  between  the  beat  of  the  heart  and  the  pulsa- 
tion in  the  radial  artery,  which  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  the  regurgi- 
tation. Occasionally  in  the  carotid  artery  the  second  sound  is  distinctly  audible 
when  absent  at  the  aortic  cartilage.  Indeed,  according  to  Broadbent,  it  is  at 
the  carotid  that  we  must  listen  for  the  second  aortic  sound,  for  when  heard 
it  indicates  that  the  regurgitation  is  small  in  amount,  and  is  consequently  a 


Fig  10. — FuLSK  Tbacino  in  Aobtic  iNSDrnciSNCT;  ah  Eztka  Sybtole  is  Shown,  ' 

favorable  prognostic  element.  In  the  larger  arteries  a  systolic  thud  or  shock 
may  be  beard  and  sometimes  a  double  murmur.  The  systolic  pressure  is  Often 
high  and  the  diastolic  mach  decreased.  The  sphygmograpbit  tracing  is  very 
characteristic.  The  high  ascent,  the  sharp  top,  the  quick  drop  in  which  the 
dicrotic  notch  and  wave  are  very  slightly  marked. 

The  studies  of  Stewart  and  of  W.  G,  MacCallum  have  shown  that  in  aortic 
insufficiency  the  low  position  of  tbe  dicrotic  notch  in  the  descending  arm  of 
the  pulse  wave  and  the  characteristic  collapsing  character  of  the  pulse  are  not 
due,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  to  the  regurgitation  in  the  left  ventricle,  hut 
to  the  dilatation  of  the  peripheral  arteries,  which  is  a  sort  of  protective  adap- 
tation under  the  vaso-motor  influences. 

Aortic  insufficiency  may  be  fully  compensated  for  years.  Persons  do  not 
necessarily  suffer  any  inconvenience,  and  the  condition  is  often  found  acci- 
dentally. So  long  as  the  hypertrophy  equalizes  the  valvular  defect  there  may 
be  no  symptoms  and  the  individual  may  even  take  moderately  heavy  exercise 
without  experiencing  sensations  of  distress.  The  cases  which  last  the  longest 
are  those  in  which  the  insufficiency  follows  endocarditis  and  is  not  a  part  of  a 
general  arterio-sclerosis.  The  age  at  the  time  of  onset  is  a  most  important 
consideration,  as  in  youth  the  lesion  is  not  often  from  sclerosis,  and  the  coro- 
nary arteries  are  unaffected.  Coexistent  lesions  of  the  mitral  valves  tend  to 
disturb  compensation  early.  Pure  aortic  insufficiency  is  consistent  with  years 
of  average  health  and  with  a  tolerably  active  life. 

With  the  onset  of  myocardial  changes,  with  increasing  degeneration  of  the 
arteries,  particularly  with  a  progressive  sclerosis  of  the  arch  and  involvement 
of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  compensation  becomes  disturbed. 
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The  inaufficieucy  of  the  circulation  is  seen  Urst  on  the  arterial  side  in  occa- 
Biooal  faintiogs,  giddiness,  or  mental  irritability  and  enf eeblemeot ;  later  there 
may  be  mitral  regurgitation  and  embarragement  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
wiUi  its  UBual  features.  In  advanced  cases  the  changes  about  the  aortic  ring 
may  be  associated  with  alterations  in  the  cardiac  nerves  and  ganglia  and  so 
introduce  ao  important  factor. 

AORnC  STENOSIS 

Narrowing  or  stricture  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  not  nearly  so  common  as 
iQEufQciency.  The  two  conditions,  as  already  stated,  may  occur  together,  how- 
ever, and  probably  in  almost  every  case  of  stenosis  there  is  some  leakage. 

Etiology  and  Horbid  Anatomy. — In  the  milder  grades  there  is  adhesion 
between  the  segments,  which  are  so  stiffened  that  during  systole  they  cannot 
be  pressed  back  against  the  aortic  wall.  The  process  of  cohesion  between  the 
segments  may  go  on  without  great  thickening,  and  produce  a  condition  in  which 
the  orifice  is  guarded  by  a  comparatively  thin  membrane,  on  the  aortic  face 
of  which  may  be  seen  the  primitive  raphes  separating  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva. 
In  some  instances  this  membrane  is  go  thin  and  presents  so  few  traces  of 
atheromatous  or  sclerotic  changes  that  the  condition  looks  as  if  it  had  origi- 
nated during  fetal  life.  More  commonly  the  valve  segments  are  thickened  and 
rigid,  and  have  a  cartilaginous  hardness.  In  advanced  cases  they  may  bo 
represented  by  stiff,  calcified  masses  obstructing  the  orifice,  through  which  a 
circular  or  slit  like  passage  can  be  seen.  The  older  the  patient  the  more  likely 
it  is  that  the  valves  wiU  be  rigid  and  calcified. 

We  may  speak  of  a  relative  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  when  with  normal 
valves  and  ring  the  aorta  immediately  beyond  is  greatly  dilated.  A  stenosis 
due  to  involvement  of  the  aortic  ring  in  sclerotic  and  calcareous  changes  with- 
out lesion  of  the  valves  is  referred  to  by  some  authors.  We  have  never  met  with 
an  instance  of  this  kind.  A  gubvalvular  stenosis,  the  result  of  endocarditis 
in  the  mitro-sigmoidean  sinus,  usually  occurs  as  the  result  of  fetal  endocardi- 
tis. In  comparison  with  aortic  insufiliciency,  stenosis  is  rare.  It  is  usually 
met  with  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life  than  insufiiciency,  and  the  most 
typical  cases  of  it  are  found  associated  with  extensive  calcareous  changes  in 
the  arterial  system  in  old  men. 

Owing  to  the  obstruction  the  ventricle  works  against  increased  resistance 
and  its  walls  become  hypertrophied,  usually  at  first  with  little  or  no  dilatation. 
We  see  in  this  condition  the  most  typical  instances  of  concentric  hypertrophy, 
in  which,  without  much,  if  any,  enlargement  of  the  cavity,  the  walls  are  greatly 
thickened.  The  systole  is  prolonged,  even  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent. 
There  may  he  no  changes  in  the  other  cardiac  cavities  if  compensation  is  well 
maintained ;  but  with  its  failure  come  dilatation,  impeded  auricular  discharge, 
pulmonary  congestion,  and  increased  work  for  the  right  heart.  The  arterial 
changes  are,  as  a  rule,  not  so  marked  as  in  insufficiency,  for  the  walls  have 
not  to  withstand  the  impulse  of  greatly  increased  blood-wave  with  each  systole. 
On  the  contrary,  the  amount  of  blood  propelled  through  the  narrow  orifice  may 
be  smaller  than  normal,  though  when  compensation  is  fully  established  the 
pulse  wave  may  be  of  medium  volume. 

Symptoms. — Physical  Signs. — Inspection  may  fail  to  reveal  any  area  of 
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cardiac  impulse.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  old  men  with  rigid  chest 
walls  and  large  emphyEematouB  lungs.  Under  these  circumstances  there  may 
be  a  high  grade  of  hj-pertrophy  without  any  visible  impulse.  Even  when  the 
apex  beat  is  visible,  it  may  be,  as  Traube  pointed  out,  feeble  and  indefinite. 
In  many  cases  tlie  apex  is  seen  displaced  downward  and  outward,  and  the  im- 
pulae  looks  strong  and  forcible. 

Palpation  reveals  in  many  cases  a  thrill  at  the  base  of  the  heart  of  maxi' 
mum  force  in  the  aortic  region.  With  no  other  condition  do  we  meet  with 
thrills  of  greater  intensity.  The  apex  beat  may  not  be  palpable  under  the 
conditions  above  mentioned,  or  there  may  be  a  slow,  heaving,  forcible  impulse. 

Percussion  never  gives  the  same  wide  area  of  dulness  as  in  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency. The  extent  of  it  depends  largely  on  the  state  of  the  lungs,  whether 
emphysematous  or  not. 

Auscultation. — A  rough  systolic  murmur,  of  maximum  intensity  at  the 
aortic  cartilage,  and  propagated  into  the  great  vessels,  is  the  most  constant 
pliysical  sign.  One  of  the  last  lessons  learned  by  the  student  is  to  recognize 
that  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  aortic  area  does  not  necessarily  mean  obstruc- 


Fia.  11.— Pulse  TuAciKa  in  Aobtio  Stenosis. 

tion  of  the  orifice.  Roughening  of  the  valves,  or  of  the  intima  of  the  aorta, 
and  hffimic  states  are  much  more  frequent  causes.  In' aortic  stenosis  the 
murmur  often  has  a  much  harsher  quality,  is  louder,  and  is  more  frequently 
musical  than  in  the  conditions  just  mentioned.  When  compensation  fails  and 
the  ventricle  is  dilated  and  feeble,  the  murmur  may  be  soft  and  distant.  The 
second  sound  is  rarely  heard  at  the  aortic  cartilage,  owing  to  the  thickening 
and  stiffness  of  the  valve.  A  diastolic  murmur  is  not  uncommon,  but  in  many 
cases  it  can  not  be  heard.  Occasionally,  aB  noted  by  W.  H.  Dickinson,  there 
is  a  musical  murmur  of  greatest  intensity  in  the  region  of  the  apex,  due  prob- 
ably to  a  slight  regurgitation  at  high  pressure  through  the  mitral  valves. 
The  pulse  in  pure  aortic  stenosis  is  small,  usually  of  good  tension,  well  sus- 
tained, regular,  and  perhaps  slower  than  normal. 

1'he  condition  may  be  latent  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  long  as  the  by- 
pertrophy  is  maintained.  EUrly  symptoms  are  those  due  to  defective  blood 
supply  to  the  brain,  dizziness,  and  fainting.  Palpitation,  pain  about  the  heart, 
and  anginal  symptoms  are  not  so  marked  as  in  insufficiency.  With  myocardial 
failure,  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  is  established,  and  the  patient 
may  present  all  the  features  of  engorgement  in  the  lesser  and  systemic  circu- 
lations. Many  of  the  cases  in  old  people,  without  presenting  any  dropsy, 
have  symptoms  pointing  rather  to  general  arterial  disease.  Cbeyne-Stokes 
breathing  is  Dot  uncommon  with  or  without  ursemia. 

Piagnons, — With  an  extremely  rough  or  musical  systolic  murmur  of  max- 
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imum  intensity  at  the  sortie  region,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  a  thrill, 
and  a  hard,  slov  pulse  of  moderate  volume  and  fairly  good  tension,  which  in  a 
tracing  gives  a  curve  of  slow  rise,  a  broad,  well  sustained  summit  and  slow 
decline,  a  diagnosis  of  aortic  stenosis  can  be  made  with  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, particularly  if  the  subject  is  an  old  man.  Seldom  is  there  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  murmur  due  to  aniemia,  since  it  is  rarely  so  intense  and  is 
not  associated  with  a  thrill  or  with  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
In  aortic  insufficiency  a  systolic  murmur  is  usually  present,  but  has  neither 
the  intensity  nor  the  musical  quality,  nor  is  it  accompanied  by  a  thrill.  With 
roughening  and  dilatation  of  the  aorta  the  murmur  may  be  harsh  or  musical; 
but  the  existence  of  a  second  sound,  accentuated  and  ringing  in  quality,  is 
usually  sufficient  to  differentiate  this  condition. 

MITRAL  INSUFFICIENCY 

Etiology. — Insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  ensues :  (n)  From  changes  in 
the  segments  whereby  they  are  contracted  and  shortened,  usually  combined 
with  changes  in  the  chordsa  t«ndineee,  or  with  more  or  less  narrowing  of  the 
orifice,  (b)  As  a  result  of  changes  in  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricle, 
either  dilatation,  so  that  the  valve  segments  fail  to  close  an  enlarged  orifice, 
or  changes  in  the  muscular  substance,  so  that  the  segments  are  imperfectly 
coapted  during  the  systole — muscular  insufficiency.  The  common  lesions  pro- 
ducing insufficiency  result  from  endocarditis,  which  causes  a  gradual  thick- 
ening at  the  edges  of  the  valves,  contraction  of  the  chordae  tendinese,  and 
union  of  the  edges  of  the  segments,  so  that  in  a  majority  of  the  instances  there 
i^  not  only  insufficiency,  but  some  grade  of  narrowing  as  well.  Except  in 
children,  we  rarely  see  the  mitral  leaflets  curled  and  puckered  without  nar- 
rowing of  the  orifice.  Calcareous  plates  at  the  base  of  the  valve  may  prevent 
perfect  closure  of  onfe  of  the  segments.  In  long-standing  cases  the  entire  mitral 
structures  are  converted  into  a  firm  calcareous  ring.  From  valvular  insuffi- 
ciency the  other  condition  of  muscular  insufficiency  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished. It  is  met  with  in  all  conditions  of  extreme  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle,  and  also  in  weakening  of  the  muscle  in  prolonged  fevers  and  in 
aniemia. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  effects  of  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  segment 
upon  the  heart  and  circulation  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  imperfect  closure 
allows  a  certain  amount  of  blood  to  regurgitate  from  the  ventricle  into  the 
,  auricle,  so  that  at  the  end  of  auricular  diastole  this  chamber  contains  not  only 
the  blood  which  it  has  received  from  the  lungs,  but  also  that  regurgitated 
from  the  left  ventricle.  This  necessitates  dilatation,  and,  as  increased  work  is 
thrown  upon  it  in  expelling  the  augmented  contents,  hypertrophy  as  well. 

(&)  With  each  systole  of  the  left  auricle  a  larger  volume  of  blood  is  forced 
into  the  left  ventricle,  which  dilates  and  subsequently  hypertrophies. 

(c)  During  the  diastole  of  the  left  auricle,  as  blood  is  regurgitated  into 
it  from  the  left  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  veins  are  less  readily  emptied.  In 
consequence  the  right  ventricle  expels  its  contents  less  freely,  and  in  turn 
becomes  hypertrophied  and  dilated. 

(d)  Finally,  the  right  auricle  also  is  involved,  its  chamber  is  enlarged, 
and  its  walls  are  increased  in  thickness. 
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(«)  The  effect  upon  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  to  produce  dilatation  both 
of  the  arteries  and  veins — often  in  long-gtanding  cases,  atbetouiatous  changes; 
the  capillaries  are  distended,  and  u'timatd;  the  condition  of  brown  induration 
is  produced.  Perfect  compensation  may  be  effected,  chiefly  through  the  hyper- 
trophy of  both  ventricles,  and  the  effect  upon  the  peripheral  circulation  may 
not  be  manifested  for  years,  as  a  normal  volume  of  blood  is  discharged  from 
the  left  heart  at  each  systole.  The  time  comes,  however,  when,  owing  either 
to  increase  in  the  grade  of  the  incompetency  or  to  failure  of  compensation,  the 
left  ventricle  is  unable  to  send  ont  its  normal  volume  into  the  aorta.  Then 
there  are  overfilling  of  the  left  auricle,  engorgement  in  the  lesser  circulation, 
embarrassed  action  of  the  right  heart,  and  congestion  in  the  systemic  veins. 
For  years  this  somewhat  congested  condition  may  be  limited  to  the  lesser  cir- 
culation, but  finally  the  tricuspid  valves  become  incompetent,  and  the  ff^s- 
temic  veins  are  engorged.  This  leads  to  Uie  condition  of  cyanotic  induration 
in  the  viscera  and,  when  eitreme,  to  dropsical  effusion. 

Muscular  insufficiency,  due  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  mitral  and  papil- 
lary muscles,  is  rarely  followed  by  such  perfect  compensation.  There  may  be 
in  acute  destruction  of  the  aortic  segments  an  acute  dilatation  of  the  left 
ventricle  with  relative  incompetency  of  the  mitral  segments,  great  dilatation 
of  the  left  auricle,  and  intense  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  under  which  circum- 
stands  profuse  haemorrhage  may  result.  In  these  cases  there  is  little  chance 
for  the  establishment  of  compensation.  In  cases  of  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  without  valvular  lesions,  the  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve 
may  be  extreme  and  lead  to  great  pulmonary  congestion,  engorgement  of  the 
systemic  veins,  and  a  condition  of  cardiac  dropsy,  which  can  not  be  distin- 
guished by  any  feature  from  that  of  mitral  insufficiency  due  to  lesion  of  the 
valve  itself.  In  chronic  nephritis  the  left  ventricle  may  gradually  fail,  lead- 
ing, in  the  later  stages,  to  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  the 
production  of  pulmonary  and  systemic  congestion,  similar  to  that  induced  by 
the  most  extreme  grade  of  lesion  of  the  valve  itself.  Adherent  pericardium, 
especially  in  children,  may  lead  to  like  results. 

Symptoms. — During  the  development  of  the  lesion,  unless  the  insuffi- 
ciency comes  on  acutely  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  valve  segment  or  of 
ulceration,  the  compensatory  changes  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  defect,  and 
there  are  no  subjective  symptoms.  So,  also,  in  the  stage  of  perfect  compensa- 
tion, there  may  be  the  most  extreme  grade  of  mitral  insufficiency  with  enor- 
mous hypertrophy,  yet  the  patient  may  not  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  heart 
trouble,  and  may  suffer  no  inconvenience  except  perhaps  a  little  shortness  of 
breath  on  exertion.  It  is  only  when  the  compensation  has  not  been  perfectly 
effected,  or,  having  been  so,  is  broken  that  the  patients  begin  to  he  troubled. 
The  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  two  groups : 

(a)  The  minor  manifestations  while  compensation  is  still  good.  Patients 
with  extreme  insufficiency  often  have  a  congested  appearance  of  the  face,  the 
lips  and  ears  have  a  bluish  tint,  and  the  venules  on  the  cheeks  may  be  en- 
iMged — signs  in  many  cases  very  suggestive.  In  long  standing  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  children,  the  fingers  may  be  clubbed,  and  there  is  shortness  of 
breath  on  exertion.  This  is  one  of  the  most  constant  features  in  mitral  in- 
sufficiency and  may  exist  for  years,  even  when  the  compensation  is  perfect 
Owing  to  the  somewhat  congested  condition  of  the  lungs  these  patients  have 
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a  tendency  to  attacks  of  broochitis  or  hemoptysis.  There  may  also  be  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  well  balanced  lesions  in  adults, 
this  period  of  full  compensation  or  latent  stage  ie  not  associated  with  gymp- 
toms  which  call  the  attention  to  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and  with  care  the 
patient  may  reach  old  age  in  comparative  comfort  without  being  compelled 
to  curtail  seriously  his  pleasures  or  his  work. 

(6)  Sooner  or  later  comes  a  period  of  broken  compensation,  in  which  the 
most  intense  symptoms  are  those  of  venous  engorgement.  There  are  palpita- 
tion, weak,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  and  signs  of  dilatation.  The  irregu- 
larity may  be  due  to  extra-systoles  or  auricular  fibrillation.  Dyspntea  is  an 
especial  feature,  and  there  may  be  cough.  A  distressing  symptom  is  the  cardiac 
"sleep-start,"  in  which,  just  as  the  patient  falls  asleep,  he  wakes  gasping  and 
feeling  as  if  the  heart  were  stopping.  There  is  usually  slight  cyanosis,  and 
even  a  jaundiced  tint  to  the  skin.  The  most  marked  symptoms  are  those  of 
venous  stasis.  The  overfilling  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  accounts  in  part  for 
the  dyspncea.  There  is  cough,  often  with  bloody  or  watery  expectoration,  and 
the  alveolar  epithelium  containing  brown  pigment-grains  is  abundant.  Drop- 
sical effusion  usually  sets  in,  beginning  in  the  feet  and  extending  to  the  body 
and  the  serous  sacs.  Bight  sided  hydrothorax  may  recur  and  require  repeated 
tapping.  The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and  albuminous,  and  contains  tube  casts 
and  sometimes  blood  corpuscles.  With  judicious  treatment  compensation  may 
be  restored  and  all  the  serious  syipptoms  pass  away.  Patients  usually  have  re- 
curring attacks  of  this  kind,  and  die  with  a  general  dropsy;  or  there  is  pro- 
gressive dilatation  of  the  heart.  .Sudden  death  in  these  cases  is  rare.  Some 
cases  of  mitral  disease — stenosis  and  insufficiency — reach  what  may  be  called 
the  hepatic  staffs,  when  all  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  secondary  changes  in 
the  liver. 

Physical  Signs. — Impedion. — In  children  the  prsecordia  may  bulge  and 
there  may  be  a  large  area  of  visible  pulsation.  The  apex  beat  is  to  the  left 
of  the  nipple,  in  some  cases  in  the  sixth  interspace,  in  the  anterior  axillary 
line.  A  localJKed  right  ventricle  impulse  may  sometimes  be  seen  below  the 
right  costal  border  in  the  parasternal  line.  There  may  be  a  wavy  impulse  in 
the  cervical  veins,  which  are  often  full,  particularly  when  the  patient  is  re- 
cumbent. 

Palpation. — A  thrill  is  rare ;  when  present  it  is  felt  at  the  apex,  often  in 
a  limited  area.  The  force  of  the  impulse  may  depend  largely  upon  the  stage 
in  which  the  case  is  examined.  In  full  compensation  it  is  forcible  and  heav- 
ing; when  the  compensation  is  disturbed,  usually  wavy  and  feeble. 

Percussion. — The  dulness  -is  increased,  particularly  in  a  lateral  direction. 
Ther^  is  no  disease  of  the  valves  which  produces,  in  long  standing  cases,  a 
more  extensive  transverse  area  of  heart  dulness.  It  does  not  extend  so  much 
upward  along  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum  as  beyond  the  right  margin  and 
to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line. 

Anscvltation. — At  the  apex  there  is  a  systolic  murmur  which  wholly  or 
partly  obliterates  the  first  sound.  It  is  loudest  here,  and  has  a  blowing,  some- 
times musical  character,  particularly  toward  the  latter  part.  The  murmur  is 
transmitted  to  the  axilla  and  may  he  heard  at  the  back,  in  some  instances  over 
the  entire  chest.  There  are  cases  in  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Naunyn,  the  mur^ 
mur  is  heard  best  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum.    Usually  at  the  apex 
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the  loudly  transmitted  second  sound  may  be  beard.  Occasionally  ttiere  is  aUo 
a  soft,  sometimes  a  rough  or  rumbling  presystolic  murmur.  As  a  rule,  in  cases 
of  extreme  mitral  insufficiency  from  valvular  lesion  with  great  hypertrophy 
of  both  ventricles,  there  is  heard  only  a  loud  blowing  murmur  during  systole. 
A  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency  may  vary  a  great  deal  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient.  In  cases  of  dilatation,  particularly  when  dropsy  is  pres- 
ent, a  soft  systolic  murmur  due  to  tricuspid  regurgitation  may  be  heard  at 
the  ensiform  cartilage  and  in  the  lower  sternal  region.  An  important  sign 
is  the  accentuated  pulmonary  second  sound,  heard  to  the  left  of  the  sternum 
in  the  second  interspace,  or  over  the  third  left  costal  cartilage. 

The  pulse,  during  the  period  of  full  compensation,  may  be  full  and  regular, 
often  of  low  tension.  Usually  with  the  first  onset  of  symptoms  it  becomes  ir- 
regular, a  feature  which  then  dominates  the  case  throughout.  There  may  be 
no  two  beats  of  equal  force  or  volume.  Often  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
symptoms  of  failure  of  compensation  the  irregularity  of  the  pulse  persists. 
This  is  usually  due  to  auricular  fibrillation. 

The  three  important  physical  signs  of  mitral  regurgitation  are:  (a)  Sys- 
tolic murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  propagated  to  the  axilla  and 
heard  at  the  angle  of  the  scapula;  (6)  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second 
sound;  (c)  evidence  of  enlargement  of  the  heart,  particularly  increase  in  the 
transverse  diameter,  due  to  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency. The  physical  signs  are  characteristic  and  distinctive.  Two  points 
are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  a  murmur,  systolic  in  time,  and  of  maximum 
intensity  at  the  apex,  and  propagated  even  to  the  axilla,  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  mitral  insufficiency.  There  is  heard  in  this  region  a  large  group  of 
what  are  termed  accidental  murmurs,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  doubtful. 
Some  are  cardio-respiratory. 

Second,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  whether  the  insufficiency  is  due  to 
lesion  of  the  valve  segment  or  to  dilatation  of  the  mitral  ring  and  relative 
incompetency.  Here  neither  the  character  of  the  murmur,  the  propagation, 
the  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  nor  the  hypertrophy  assists 
in  the  differentiation.  The  history  is  sometimes  of  greater  value  than  the  ex- 
amination. The  cases  most  likely  to  lead  to  error  are  those  of  the  so-called 
idiopathic  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  (in  which  the  systolic  murmur  may  be 
of  the  greatest  intensity),  and  the  instances  of  arterio-sclerosis  with  dilated 
heart.  Balfour  and  others  maintain  that  organic  disease  of  the  mitral  leaflets 
sufficient  to  produce  insufficiency  is  always  accompanied  with  a  certain  degree 
of  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  so  that  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  actual  disease 
of  the  mitral  valve  is  the  presence  of  a  presystolic  murmur. 

MITRAL  STENOSIS 

Etiology. — There  axe  two  groups  of  cases,  one  following  an  acute  endo- 
carditis, the  other  the  result  of  a  slow  scleroeia  of  the  valves  witiiout  any 
history  of  rheumatic  fever  or  other  infection.  It  is  much  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men — in  63  of  80  cases  noted  by  Duckworth,  while  in  4,?91 
autopsies  at  Guy's  Hospital  during  ten  years  there  were  196  cases,  of  which 
107  were  females  and  89  males  (Samways).    This  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but 
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there  are  at  least  two  factors  to  be  considered.  Rheumatic  fever  prevails  more 
ia  girls  than  in  boys  and  chorea  has  an  important  influence,  occurring  more 
frecjueDtly  in  girU  and  being  often  aseociated  with  endocarditis.  In  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  cases  of  what  the  French  call  pure  mitral  stenosis  no  recogniz- 
able etiological  factor  can  be  discovered.  This  has  been  regarded  by  some 
writers  as  favoring  the  view  that  they  may  be  of  congenital  origin,  but  con- 
genital affections  of  the  mitral  valve  are  notoriously  rare.  Whooping-cough, 
with  its  terrible  strain  on  the  heart-valves,  may  be  accountable  for  certain 
cases.  While  met  with  at  all  ages,  stenosis  is  certainly  most  frequent  in  young 
adult  women. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  valve  segments  and  chordse  may  be  fused  to- 
gether, the  result  of  repeated  attacks  of  endocarditis.  The  condition  varies  a 
good  deal,  according  to  the  amount  of  atheromatous  change.  In  many  cases 
the  curtains  are  so  welded  together  and  the  whole  valvular  region  so  thickened 
that  the  orifice  is  reduced  to  a  mere  chink — Corrigan's  button-hole  contraction. 
In  non-endocarditic  cases  the  curtains  are  not  much  thickened,  but  narrowing 
has  resulted  from  gradual  adhesion  at  the  edges,  and  thickening  of  the  chorde 
tendinece,  so  that  from  the  auricle  it  looks  cone  like — the  so-called  funnel 
shaped  variety.  The  instances  in  which  the  valve  segments  are  slightly  de- 
formed, but  in  which  the  orifice  is  considerably  narrowed,  are  regarded  by  some 
as  possibly  of  congenital  origin.  Occasionally  the  curtains  are  in  great  part 
free  from  disease,  but  the  narrowing  results  from  large  calcareous  masses, 
which  project  into  them  from  the  ring.  The  involvement  of  the  chordae  tendi- 
neas  is  usually  extreme,  and  the  papillary  muscles  may  be  inserted  directly  upon 
the  valve.  In  moderate  grades  of  constriction  the  orifice  will  admit  the  tip 
of  the  index  finger;  in  more  extreme  forms  the  tip  of  the  little  finger;  and 
occasionally  one  meets  with  a  specimen  in  which  the  orifice  seems  almost  ob- 
literated. The  heart  is  not  greatly  enlarged,  rarely  weighing  more  than  14  or 
15  ounces.  Occasionally,  in  an  elderly  person,  it  may  seem  only  slightly,  if  at 
all,  enlarged,  and  again  there  are  instances  in  which  the  weight  may  reach  aa 
much  as  20  ounces.  The  left  ventricle  is  sometimes  small,  and  may  look  very 
small  in  comparison  with  the  right  ventricle,  which  forms  the  greater  portion 
of  the  apex.  In  cases  in  which  with  the  narrowing  there  is  insufficiency  the 
left  ventricle  may  be  moderately  dilated  and  hypertrophied. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  the  examination  to  find  white  thrombi  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  left  auricle.  Occasionally  a  large  part  of  the  auricle  is  occu- 
pied by  an  ante-mortem  thrombus.  Still  more  rarely  the  remarkable  bail 
thrombm  is  found,  in  which  a  globular  concretion,  varying  in  size  from  a 
walnut  to  a  small  egg,  lies  free  in  the  auricle. 

The  left  auricle  discharges  ita  blood  with  greater  difficulty  and  in  copse- 
quence  dilates,  and  its  walls  reach  three  or  four  times  their  normal  thickness. 
Although  the  auricle  is  by  structure  unfitted  to  compensate  an  extreme  lesion, 
the  probability  is  that  for  some  time  during  fhe.  gradual  production  of  stenosis 
the  increasing  muscular  power  of  the  walls  counterbalances  the  defect.  In  36 
cases  of  well-marked  stenosis  Samwaye  found  the  auricle  hypertrophied  in  26, 
dilatation  coexisting  in  14.  Eventually  the  tension  is  increased  in  the  pul- 
monary circulation  and  extra  work  thrown  on  the  right  ventricle,  which  gradu- 
ally hypertrophies.  Relative  incompetency  of  the  triscuspid  and  congestion  of 
the  systemic  veins  supervene. 
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FHTaiOAL  SiQNB. — Inspection. — In  children  the  lower  aternum  and  the 
fifth  and  sixth  left  costal  cartilages  are  often  prominent,  owing  to  hypertrophy 
of  the  right  ventricle.  The  apex  beat  may  be  ill  defined.  Usually  it  is  not  dis- 
located far  beyond  the  nipple  line,  and  the  chief  impulse  is  over  the  lower 
stemmn  and  adjacent  costal  cartilages.  Often  in  thin  chested  persons  there 
is  pulsation  in  the  third  and  fourth  left  interspaces  close  to  the  stemutn. 
When  compensation  fails,  the  impulse  is  much  feebler,  and  in  the  veins  of 
the  neck  there  may  be  marked  pulsation  or  the  right  jugular  near  the  clavicle 
may  stand  out  as  a  prominent  tumor.  In  the  later  stage  there  is  great  en- 
largement with  pulsation  of  the  liver.  ^ 

Palpation  reveals  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  characteristic,  well  defined 
fremitus  or  thrill,  which  is  best  felt,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  interspace 
within  the  nipple  line.  It  is  of  a  rough,  grating  quality,  often  peculiarly 
limited  in  area,  most  marked  during  expiration,  and  terminates  in  a  sharp, 
sudden  shock,  synchronous  with  the  impulse.  This  most  characteristic  of 
physical  signs  is  pathognomonic  of  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice,  and  is  per- 
haps the  only  instance  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  a  valvular  lesion  can  be 
made  by  palpation  alone.  The  cardiac  impulse  is  felt  most  forcibly  over  the 
lower  sternum  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  left  interspaces.  The  impulse  is 
felt  very  high  in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces,  or  in  rare  cases  even  in  the 
second,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  in  the  latter  interspace  the  impulse  is 
due  to  pulsation  of  the  auricle.  It  is  always  the  impulse  of  the  conus  arteriosus 
of  the  right  ventricle ;  even  in  the  most  extreme  grades  of  mitral  stenosis  there 
is  never  such  tilting  forward  of  the  auricle  or  its  appendix  as  would  enable 
it  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  cheat  wall. 

Percussion  gives  an  increase  in  the  cardiac  dulness  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum  and  along  the  left  margin;  not  usually  a  great  increase  beyond  the 
nipple  line,  except  in  extreme  cases. 

Auscultation. — The  findings  are  varied  and  a  most  puzzling  combina- 
tion of  sounds  and  murmurs  may  be  heard.  In  some  cas^s  to  the  inner  side 
of  the  apex  beat,  often  in  a  very  limited  region,  there  is  heard  a  rough,  vibra- 
tory or  purring  murmur,  cumulative  or  crescendo  in  character,  often  of  short 
duration,  which  terminates  abruptly  in  the  loud  snapping  first  sound.  By 
combining  palpation  and  auscultation  the  purring  murmur  is  found  to  be 
synchronous  with  the  tiirili  and  the  loud  shock  with  the  first  sound.  The  mur- 
mur may  occupy  the  entire  period  of  the  diastole,  or  the  middle  or  only  the 
latter  half,  corresponding  to  the  auricular  contraction.  A  difference  can  often 
be  noted  between  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  murmur,  when  it  occupies 
the  entire  time.  In  some  cases  a  soft  diastolic  murmur  is  heard  after  the' 
second  sound  at  the  apex.  This  may  increase  and  merge  into  the  presystolic 
murmur.  Often  there  is  a  peculiar  rumbling  or  echoing  quality,  which  in  some 
instances  is  very  limited  and  may  be  heard  only  over  a  single  bell-space  of  the 
stethoscope.  The  administration  of  amyl  nitrite  may  bring  out  the  murmur 
more  cleariy.  A  rumbling,  echoing  presystolic  murmur  at  the  apex  is  heard 
in  some  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  (Flint  murmur),  occasionally  in  adherent 
pericardium  with  great  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  in  upward  dislocation  of 
the  organ.  The  Graham  Steell  murmur  of  relative  pulmonary  insufficiency 
may  be  heard  in  the  pulmonic  area. 

A  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  at  the  apex  or  along  the  left  sternal 
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border,  often  of  extreme  softness  and  audible  only  when  the  breath  ie  held. 
Sometimes  the  systolic  murmur  is  loud  and  distinct  and  is  transmitted  to  the 
axilla.  The  second  eoand  in  the  second  left  interspace  is  loudly  accentuated, 
and  often  reduplicated.  It  may  be  transmitted  far  to  the  left  and  be  heard 
vith  great  clearness  beyond  the  apex.  In  uncomplicated  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis  there  are  usually  no  murmurs  audible  at  the  aortic  region,  at  which 
spot  the  second  sound  is  less  intense  than  at  the  pulmonary  area.  In  advanced 
cases  at  the  lower  sternum  and  to  the  right  a  systolic  tricuspid  murmur  is 
sometimes  heard.  With  good  compeuBation  the  second  sound  is  heard  at  the 
apex;  its  disappearance  suggests  the  approach  of  decompensation.  Other 
points  to  be  noted  are  the  following:  The  usually  sharp,  snapping  first  sound 
which  follows  the  presystolic  murmur,  the  cause  of  which  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  explain.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  valvular  sound  produced  chiefly  at  the  mitral 
orifice,  since  it  may  tw  beard  with  great  intensity  in  cases  in  which  the  valves 
are  rigid  and  calcified.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  loud  "snap"  of  the 
tricuspid  valves  caused  by  the  powerful  contraction  of  the  greatly  hypertro- 
pbied  right  ventricle,  Broadbent  thinks  it  may  be  due  to  the  abrupt  contrac- 
tion of  a  partially  filled  left  ventricle.  The  sound  may  be  audible  at  a  dis- 
tance.'as  one  sits  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient  (Graves).  In  one  patient  the 
first  sound  was  audible  six  feet,  by  measurement,  from  the  chest  wall. 

These  physical  signs,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are  characteristic  only  of 
the  stage  in  which  compensation  is  maintained.  The  murmur  may  be  soft, 
almost  inaudible,  and  only  brought  out  after  exertion.  Finally  there  comes 
a  period  in  which,  with  the  establishment  of  auricular  fibrillation,  the  signs 
change.  This  is  due  to  the  absence  of  contraction  of  the  auricle.  Thus  a 
short  presystolic  murmur  may  disappear  as  there  is  not  the  usual  difference 
in  pressure  in  the  auricle  and  ventricle  at  the  time  when  the  auricle  should 
be  contracting.  With  the  auricle  paralyzed  the  murmur  is  more  likely  to  be 
heard  early  in  diastole.  Difference  in  rate  may  cause  marked  changes  in  the 
time  and  character  of  the  murmur. 

Sometimes  in  the  apex  region  a  sharp  first  sound  or  gallop  rhythm  may 
he  heard.  The  systolic  shock  may  he  present  after  the  disappearance  of  the 
thrill  and  the  characteristic  murmur.  If  partial  heart-block  occurs  a  com- 
plicated set  of  signs  results  as  the  auricle  is  contracting  more  often  than  the 
ventricle.  Under  treatment,  with  gradual  recovery  of  compensation,  probably 
with  increasing  vigor  of  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  and  left  auricle, 
the  presystolic  murmur  reappears.  In  eases  seen  at  this  stage  the  nature  of 
the  valve  lesion  may  be  entirely  overlooked.  Aurictilar  fibrillation  is  the  rule 
in  the  arrhythmia  of  mitral  stenosis. 

Stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve  may  for  years  be  efficiently  compensated  by 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  Many  persons  with  the  characteristic 
signs  of  this  lesion  present  no  symptoms.  They  may  for  years  be  short  of 
breath  on  going  upstairs,  but  are  able  to  pass  through  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life  without  discomfort.  The  pulse  is  smaller  in  volume  than  normal,  and 
very  often  irregular  (auricular  fibrillation).  A  special  danger  is  the  recurring 
endocarditis.  Vegetations  may  be  whipped  off  into  the  circulation  and,  block- 
ing a  cerebral  vessel,  may  cause  hemiplegia  or  aphasia,  or  both.  This,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  an  uncommon  sequence  in  women.  Patients  with  mitral 
stenosis  may  survive  this  accident  for  an  indefinite  period. 
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Pressure  of  the  enlarged  auricle  on  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve, 
causing  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cord  on  the  corresponding  aide,  has  heen  de- 
scribed and  the  diagnosis  of  aneuriam  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  may  be  made. 
Fetterolf  and  Norris  conclude  that  it  is  not  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  left 
auricle  directly,  hut  to  squeezing  of  the  nerve  between  the  pulmonary  artery 
and  the  aortic  arch,  and  that  the  paralysis  is  due  to  the  neuritis  so  escited. 

Failure  of  compensation  brings  in  its  train  the  group  of  symptoms  which 
have  been  discussed  under  cardiac  insufficiency.  Briefly  enumerated,  they  are : 
Rapid  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  shortness  of  breath,  cough,  signs  of 
pulmonary  engorgement,  and  very  frequently  haemoptysis.  Attacks  of  this 
kind  may  recur  for  years.  Bronchitis  or  a  febrile  attack  may  cause  shortness 
of  breath  or  slight  blueness.  Inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  or  pleura 
seriously  disturb  the  right  heart,  and  these  patients  stand  pneumonia  very 
badly.  Many,  perhaps  a  majority  of,  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  do  not  have 
•  dropsy.  The  liver  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  in  the  late  stages  ascites  is 
not  uncommon,  particularly  in  children. 

TRICUSPID  VALVE  DISEASE 

Trionspid  Sag^itrgritatioii. — Occasionally  this  results  from  aci!ite  or  chronic 
endocarditis  with  puckering;  more  commonly  the  condition  is  one  of  rela- 
tive insufficiency,  and  is  secondary  to  lesions  of  the  valves  on  the  left  side, 
particularly  of  the  mitral.  It  is  met  with  also  in  all  conditions  of  the  lungs 
which  cause  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  such  as  cirrhosis  and  emphysema, 
particularly  in  combination  with  chronic  bronchitis.  The  symptoms  are  those 
of  obstruction  in  the  lesser  circulation  with  venous  congestion  in  the  systemic 
veins,  already  described  with  mitral  insufficiency.    The  signs  are: 

(a)  Systolic  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle  and  the 
transmission  of  the  pulse  wave  into  the  veins  of  the  neck.  If  the  regurgita- 
tion is  slight  or  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  is  feeble  there  may  be  no 
venous  throbbing,  but  in  other  cases  there  is  marked  systolic  pulsation  in  the 
cervical  veins.  It  may  be  seen  both  in  the  internal  and  the  external  vein,  par- 
ticularly in  the  latter.  Marked  pulsation  in  these  veins  occurs  only  when  the 
valves  guarding  them  become  incompetent.  Slight  oscillations  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  even  when  the  valves  are  intact.  The  distention  is  some- 
times enormous,  particularly  in  the  act  of  coughing,  when  the  right  jugular  at 
the  root  of  the  neck  may  stand  out,  forming  an  extraordinarily  prominent 
ovoid  mass.  Occasionally  the  regurgitant  pulse  wave  may  be  widely  transmit- 
ted and  be  seen  in  the  subclavian  and  axillary  veins,  and  even  in  the  subcu- 
taneous veins  over  the  shoulder,  or  in  the  superficial  mammary  veins. 

Regurgitant  pulsation  through  the  tricuspid  orifice  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  inferior  cava,  and  so  to  the  h^atic  veins,  causing  a  systolic  distention  of 
the  liver.  This  is  best  appreciated  by  bimanual  palpation,  placing  one  hand 
over  the  flfth  and  sixth  costal  cartilages  and  the  other  in  the  lateral  region  of 
the  liver  in  the  mid-axillary  line.  The  pulsation  may  be  readily  distinguished, 
as  a  rule,  from  the  impulse  from  the  ventricle  or  transmitted  from  the  aorta, 

(b)  The  second  important  sign  is  the  occurrence  of  a  systolic  murmur  of 
maximum  intensity  over  the  lower  sternum.  It  is  usually  a  soft,  low  murmur, 
often  to  be  distininiiBfaed  from  a  coexisting  mitral  murmur  by  differences  in 
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quality  and  pitch,  and  may  be  heard  to  the  ri^t  ae  far  as  the  axilla.  Some- 
times it  is  very  limited  in  its  distribution. 

Together  these  two  signs  indicate  tricuspid  regurgitation.  In  addition,  the 
percussion  usually  shows  increase  in  the  area  of  dulness  to  the  right  of  the 
'  sternum,  and  the  impulse  in  the  lower  sternal  region  is  forcible.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  the  associated  lesions.  In  fibrosis 
of  the  lung  and  in  chronic  emphysema  the  failure  of  compensation  of  the  right 
ventricle  with  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid  not  infrequently  leads  to  gradual 
failure  with  cardiac  dropsy. 

Trioiupld  Stenosis. — The  condition  is  rare  both  clinically  and  anatomi- 
cally, and  it  is  not  often  recognized  during  life.  Of  26,000  medical  admissions 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  only  8  with  either  clinical  or  post 
mortem  diagnosis  of  this  condition ;  and  in  a  total  of  3,500  autopsies,  only  5 
cases  were  found,  all  in  females.  Of  a  total  of  195  collected  cases,  there  were 
141  females,  38  males,  16  sex  unknown.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases — 104 — the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  were  affected  together,  in  14  the  b'icuspid  alone,  in  64  the 
tricuspid  and  aortic.  A  definite  history  of  rheumatism  was  present  in  only 
66  cases  (Futcher). 

The  diagnosis  is  not  often  made;  extreme  cyanosis  and  dyspnoea  are 
common,  and  toward  the  end  the  ordinary  signs  of  cardiac  failure.  Among 
the  important  physical  signs  are  presystolic  pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins 
and  in  the  enlarged  liver.  A  presystolic  thrill  may  be  felt  at  the  tricuspid 
area  with  a  marked  systolic  shock.  The  cardiac  dulnese  is  greatly  increaaed 
to  the  right,  a  rumbling  presystolic  murmur  may  be  present  over  the  lower 
sternum  with  an  extension  to  the  right  border.  This,  with  a  very  snappy 
first  sound,  great  increase  of  dulness  to  the  right,  and  chronic  breathleesness 
with  cyanosis,  are  the  important  features. 

PULMONABY  VALVE  DI8EASB 

Mcbuubs  in  tiie  region  of  the  pulmonary  valves  are  extremely  common; 
lesions  of  the  valves  are  exceedingly  rare.  Balfour  has  well  called  the  pul- 
monic area  the  region  of  "auscultatory  romance."  A  systolic  murmur  is  beard 
here  under  many  conditions — (1)  very  often  in  health,  in  thin  chested  per- 
sona, particularly  in  children,  during  expiration  and  in  the  recumbent  pos- 
ture; (2)  when  the  heart  is  acting  rapidly,  as  in  fever  and  after  exertion;  (3) 
it  is  a  favorite  situation  of  the  cardio-respiratory  murmur;  (4)  in  anemic 
states;  and  (5)  the  systolic  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency  may  be  trans- 
mitted along  the  left  sternal  margin.  Actual  lesions  of  the  pulmonary  valves 
are  rare. 

Stenosis  is  almost  invariably  a  congenital  anomaly  and  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  congenital  Cardiac  afTections.  The  valve  seg- 
ments arc  usually  united,  leaving  a  small,  narrow  orifice.  In  adults  cases  oc- 
casionally- ofcur.  The  congenital  lesion  is  commonly  associated  with  patency 
of  the  ductus  Botalli  and  imperfection  of  the  ventricular  septum.  There  may 
also  be  tricuspid  stenosis.  Acute  endocarditis  not  infrequently  attacks  the 
sclerotic  valves. 

The  physical  gigtis  are  extremely  uncertain.  There  may  be  a  systolic  mur- 
mur with  a  thrill  heard  best  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  in  the  second  inter- 
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costal  space.  This  murmur  may  be  very  like  a  murmur  of  aortic  stenosis,  but 
is  not  transmitted  into  the  vessels.  Naturally  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is 
weak  or  obliterated,  or  may  be  replaced  by  a  diaatoUc  munnut.  Usually  there 
is  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart. 

Pulmonary  Insufficiency.^ — This  rare  lesion  -was  originally  described  by 
Morgagni.  Pitt  analysed  109  cases  from  the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  of  which 
60  had  infectious  endocarditis,  18  were  due  to  a  dilated  pulmonary  artery,  14 
to  pulmonary  stenosis,  14  to  aortic  aneurism,  13  to  abnormality  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  valves,  and  6  unclassified.  Pitt  makes  two  groups,  one  with  a  rapid 
course,  sometimes  with  definite  symptoms  pointing  to  the  heart  but  the  signs 
to  general  septicaemia.  In  the  second  group  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  marked, 
dyspncea,  cough,  etc.,  and  the  physical  signs  are  definite. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  of  regurgitation  into  the  right  ventricle,  hut, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  difficult  to  differentiate  the  murmur  from  that  of  aortic  in- 
sufficiency, though  the  maximum  intensity  may  be  in  the  pulmonary  area. 
The  absence  of  the  vascular  features  of  aortic  inBuiEciency  is  the  most  sug- 
gestive feature.  Both  Gibson  and  Graham  Steell  called  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  leakage  through  these  valves  in  cases  of  great  increase  of  pressure 
in  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  to  a  soft  diastolic  murmur  heard  under  these 
circumstances. 

Combined  TalvTilar  Leaioni. — Valvular  lesions  are  seldom  single  or  pure ; 
combined  lesions  are  more  common.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  con- 
genital disease.  In  young  children  mitral  and  aortic  lesions,  the  result  of 
rheumatic  fever,  are  common.  Furo  mitral  insufficiency  and  pure  mitral 
stenosis  may  exist  for  years,  but  in  time  the  tricuspid  becomes  involved. 
Aortic  valve  lesions  are  more  commonly  uncombined  than  mitral  lesions.  The 
added  lesion  may  be  hurtful  or  helpful.  The  stenosis  which  so  often  accom- 
panies the  endocarditic  variety  may  lessen  the  regurgitation  in  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency; and  a  progresaive  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice  may  be  beneficial 
in  mitral  regurgitation. 

Ftognosis  in  VolTular  Disease. — The  question  is  efitirely  one  of  efficient 
compensation.  So  long  as  this  is  maintained  the  patient  may  suffer  no  incon- 
venience, and  even  with  the  most  serious  forms  of  valve  lesion  the  function  of 
the  heart  may  be  little,  if  at  all,  disturbed. 

Practitioners  who  are  not  adepts  in  auscultation  and  feel  unable  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  various  heart  murmurs  should  remember  that  the  best 
judgment  may  be  gathered  from  inspection  and  palpation.  With  an  apex  beat 
in  the  normal  situation  and  a  regular  rhythm  the  auscultatory  phenomena 
may  be  practically  disregarded.  The  myocardium  is  more  important  than  the 
valve. 

A  murmur  per  se  is  of  little  or  no  moment  in  determining  the  prognosis 
in  any  given  case.  There  is  a  large  group  of  patients  who  present  no  other 
symptoms  than  a  systolic  murmur  heard  over  the  body  of  the  heart,  or  over 
the  apex,  in  whom  the  left  ventricle  is  not  hypertrophied,  the  heart  rhythm 
is  normal,  and  who  may  not  have  had  rheumatism.  Among  the  conditions  in- 
fluencing prognosis  are : 

(a)  AoE. — Children  under  ten  are  had  subjects.  Compensation  is  well 
effected,  and  they  are  free  from  many  of  the  influences  which  disturb  com- 
pensation in  adults.    The  coronary  arteries  are  healthy  and  nutrition  of  the 
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heart  muscle  can  be  readily  maiatained.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the  outlook  in 
cardiac  lesions  in  young  chitdren  is  usually  bad.  The  valve  lesion  itself  is  apt 
to  be  rapidly  progreeaive,  and  the  limit  of  cardiac  reserve  force  is  early  reached. 
There  seems  to  be  proportionately  a  greater  degree  of  hypertrophy  and  dilata- 
tion. Among  other  causes  of  the  risks  of  this  period  are  insufficieut  food  in  the 
poorer  classes,  the  recurrence  of  rheumatic  attacks,  and  the  existence  of  peri- 
cardial adhesions.  The  outlook  in  a  child  who  can  be  carefully  supervised 
and  prevented  from  damaging  himself  by  overexertion  is  better  than  in  one 
who  is  constantly  overtasking  his  circulation.  The  valvular  lesions  which  occur 
at,  or  subsequent  to,  the  period  of  puberty  are  more  likely  to  be  permanently 
and  efBciently  compensated.  Sudden  death  from  heart  disease  is  very  rare  in 
children. 

(&)  Sex. — Women  bear  valve  lesions,  as  a  rule,  better  than  men,  owing 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  live  quieter  lives,  partly  to  the  less  common  in- 
volvement of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  to  the  greater  frequency  of  mitral 
lesions.  Pregnancy  and  parturition  are  disturbing  factors,  but  are  less  serious 
than  some  writers  would  have  us  believe. 

(c)  ViLVE  Affected. — The  relative  prognosis  of  the  different  valve  le- 
sions is  difScult  to  estimate  and  each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits. 
Aortic  insufficiency  is  unquestionably  the  most  serious;  yet  for  years  it  may 
be  perfectly  compensated.  Favorable  circumstances  in  any  case  are  a  moder- 
ate grade  of  hj'pertrophy  and  dilatation,  the  absence  of  all  symptoms  of  cardiac 
distress,  and  the  absence  of  extensive  arterio-sclerosis  and  of  angina.  The 
prognosis  rests  largely  with  the  condition  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Rheumatic 
lesions  of  the  valves,  inducing  insufficiency,  are  less  apt  to  be  associated  with 
endarteritis  at  the  root  of  the  aorta;  and  in  such  cases  the  coronary  arteries 
may  escape  for  years.  On  the  other  hand,  when  aortic  insufficiency  is  only  a 
part  of  an  arterio-selerosis  at  the  root  of  the  aorta,  the  coronary  arteries  are 
almost  invariably  involved,  and  the  outlook  is  much  more  serious.  Sudden 
death  is  not  uncommon,  either  from  acute  dilatation  during  exertion,  or,  more 
frequently,  from  blocking  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary  arteries. 
The  liability  of  this  form  to  be  associated  with  angina  pectoris  also  adds  to  its 
severity.  Aortic  stenosis  is  comparatively  rare,  most  common  in  middle  aged 
or  elderly  men,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  well  compensated.  In  Broadbent's  series,  in 
which  autopsy  showed  definite  aortic  narrowing,  forty  years  was  the  average 
age  at  death,  and  the  oldest  was  but  fifty-three. 

In  mitral  lesions  the  outlook  ou  the  whole  is  more  favorable  than  in 
aortic  insufficiency.  Mitral  ijisufficiency,  when  well  compensated,  carries  with 
it  a  better  prognosis  than  mitral  stenosis.  Except  aortic  stenosis,  it  is  the 
only  lesion  commonly  met  with  in  patients  over  three-score  years.  The  cases 
which  last  the  longest  are  those  in  which  the  valve  orifice  is  more  or  less  nar- 
rowed, as  well  as  incompetent  There  is,  in  reality,  no  valve  lesion  so  poorly 
compensated  and  so  rapidly  fatal  as  that  in  which  the  mitral  segments  are 
gradually  curled  and  puckered  until  they  form  a  narrow  strip  around  a  wide 
mitral  ring — a  condition  specially  seen  in  children.  There  are  cases  of  mitral 
insufficiency  in  which  the  defect  is  thoroughly  balanced  for  thirty  or  even  forty 
years,  without  distress  or  inconvenience.  Even  with  great  hypertrophy  and 
the  apex  beat  almost  in  the  mid-axillary  line  the  compensation  may  be  most 
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effective.  Women  nmy  pass  safely  through  repeated  pregnancies,  though  here 
they  are  liable  to  aceidentB  associated  with  the  severe  strain. 

In  mitral  atenosia  the  prognosis  is  usually  regarded  aa  less  favorable  but 
our  experience  placea  this  lesion  almost  on  a  level,  particularly  in  women,  with 
mitral  ineufBciency,  It  is  found  very  often  in  persons  in  perfect  health,  who 
have  had  neither  palpitation  nor  signs  of  heart-failure,  and  who  have  lived 
laborious  lives.  The  figures  given  by  Broadbent  indicate  that  the  date  of 
death  in  mitral  stenosis  is  comparatively  advanced.  Of  53  cases  from  the 
post  mortem  records  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  thirty-three  was  the  age  for 
males,  and  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  for  females.  These  women  pass 
through  repeated  pregnancies  with  safety.  There  are,  of  course,  those  too 
common  accidents,  the  result  of  cerebral  embolism,  which  are  more  likely  to 
occur  in  this  than  in  other  forms. 

Hard  and  fast  liues  can  not  be  drawn  in  the  question  of  prognosis  in  val- 
vular disease.  The  outlook  depends  largely  on  the  condition  of  the  myocar- 
dium,  which  in  large  measure  governs  the  situation.  With  evidence  of  mus- 
cular insufRcieocy  the  prognosis  is  always  grave.  The  etiological  factor  is  im- 
portant, thus  rheumatic  fever  or  syphilis  may  have  caused  serious  myocardial 
mischief.  Every  case  must  be  judged  separately,  and  all  the  circumstances 
carefully  balanced.  The  development  of  auricular  fibrillation,  alternation  of 
the  heart,  etc.,  must  be  taken  into  account.  There  is  no  question  which  re- 
quires greater  experience  and  more  mature  judgment,  and  the  most  experienced 
are  sometimes  at  fault.  The  following  conditions  justify  a  favorable  prog- 
nosis: Good  general  health  and  good  habits;  no  exceptional  liability  to  rheu- 
matic or  catarrhal  aifections;  origin  of  the  valvular  lesion  independently  of 
degeneration;  existence  of  tlio  valvular  lesion  without  change  for  over  three 
years;  sound  ventricles,  of  moderate  frequency,  and  general  regularity  of  ac- 
tion; the  absence  of  serious  forms  of  arrhythmia;  sound  arteries,  with  a  nor- 
mal tension :  and  freedom  from  pulmonary,  hepatic,  and  renal  congestion. 

Treatment. — (a)  Stage  of  Compens-^tion. — Medicinal  treatment  is  not 
necessary  and  is  often  hurtful.  A  very  common  error  is  to  administer  cardiac 
drugs,  such  as  digitalis,  on  the  discovery  of  a  murmur  or  of  hypertrophy.  If 
the  lesion  has  been  found  accidentally,  it  may  be  best  not  to  tell  the  patient, 
but  rather  an  intimate  friend.  Often  it  is  necessary  to  be  perfectly  frank  in 
order  that  the  patient  may  take  certain  preventive  measures.  He  should  lead 
a  quiet,  regulated,  orderly  life,  free  from  excitement  and  worry,  and  the  risk 
of  sudden  death  makes  it  imperative  that  the  patient  suffering  from  aortic 
disease  should  be  specially  warned  against  overexertion  and  hurry.  An  ordi- 
nary wholesome  diet  in  moderate  quantities  should  be  taken;  tobacco  may  be 
allowed  in  moderation,  but  alcohol  should  be  interdicted  or  used  in  very  small 
amount.  Exercise  should  he  regulated  entirely  by  the  feelings  of  the  patient. 
So  long  as  no  cardiac  distress  or  palpitation  follows,  moderate  exercise  will 
prove  very  beneficial.  The  skin  should  be  kept  active  by  a  daily  bath.  Hot 
baths  diould  be  avoided  and  the  Turkish  bath  forbidden.  In  the  case  of 
full-blooded,  somewhat  corpulent  individuals,  an  occasional  saline  pMrge 
should  be  taken.  Patients  with  valvular  lesions  should  not  go  to  very  high 
altitudes.  The  act  of  coition  has  serious  risks,  particularly  in  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency. Knowing  that  the  causes  which  most  surely  and  pofl'erfully  disturb 
the  compensation  are  overexertion,  mental  worry,  and  malnutrition,  tiie  phyei- 
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cian  Bhould  give  suitable  instructions  in  eadi  case.  As  it  is  always  better  to 
have  the  cooperation  of  an  intelligent  patient,  he  should,  as  a  rule,  be  told  of 
the  condition,  but  in  this  matter  the  physician  must  be  guided  by  circum- 
etances,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  reticence  is  the  wiser  policy. 

(b)  Staoe  of  Bboken  Compensation. — The  break  may  be  immediate  and 
final,  as  when  sudden  death  results  from  acute  dilatation  or  from  blocking  of 
a  branch  of  the  coronary  artery,  or  it  may  be  gradual.  Among  the  first  indi- 
cations are  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion  or  attacks  of  nocturnal  dyspncea. 
These  are  often  associated  with  impaired  nutrition,  particularly  with  aniemia, 
and  a  course  of  iron  or  change  of  air  may  suffice  to  relieve  the  sj'mptoms. 

Irregularity  of  the  heart  ie  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  failing  com- 
pensation but  demands  an  accurate  diagnosis  of  the  cause.  Serious  failure  of 
compensation  is  indicated  by  signs  of  dilatation,  marked  cyanosis,  gallop 
rhythm,  or  certain  forms  of  arrhythmia,  with  or  without  the  existence^  of 
dropsy.  These  are  dependent  on  the  myocardium  and  the  same  measures  are 
to  be  carried  out  as  are  indicated  under  treatment  in  cardiac  insufficiency. 


V.    SPEOI&L  PATHOLOGICAL  OONDITIONS 

I.    ANEUEISM  OP  THE  HEAET 

Aneoriam  of  a  valve  results  from  acute  endocarditis,  which  produces  soft- 
ening or  erosion  and  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  segment  or  to  gradual 
dilatation  of  a  limited  area  under  the  influence  of  the  blood  pressure.  The 
aneurisms  are  usually  spheroidal  and  project  from  the  ventricular  face  of 
an  aortic  valve.  They  are  much  less  common  on  the  mitral  segments.  They 
frequently  rupture  aud  produce  extensive  destruction  and  insufiSciency. 

Aneurism  of  the  walb  results  from  the  weakening  due  to  chronic  myocar- 
ditis, or  occasionally  follows  acute  mural  endocarditis,  which  more  commonly, 
however,  leads  to  perforation.  It  has  followed  a  stab  wound,  a  gumma  of  the 
ventricle,  and,  according  to  some  authors,  pericardial  adhesions.  The  left 
ventricle  near  the  apex  is  usually  the  seat,  this  being  the  situation  in  which 
fibrous  degeneration  is  most  common.  Of  the  90  cases  collected  by  Legg  59 
were  situated  here.  In  the  early  stages  the  anterior  wall  of  the  ventricle, 
near  the  septum,  sometimes  even  the  septum  itself,  is  slightly  dilated,  the  endo- 
cardium opaque,  and  the  muscular  tissue  sclerotic.  In  a  more  advanced  stage 
the  dilatation  is  pronounced  and  layers  of  thrombi  occupy  the  sac.  Ultimately 
a  large  rounded  tumor  may  project  from  the  ventricle  and  attain  a  size  equal 
to  that  of  the  heart.  Occasionally  the  aneurism  is  sacculated  and  communi- 
cates with  the  ventricle  through  a  small  orifice.  The  sac  may  he  double,  as 
in  the  cases  of  Janeway  aud  Sailer.  In  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  there 
is  a  specimen  showing  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  covered  with  aneurismal  bulg- 
ings.    Rupture  occurred  in  7  of  the  cases  collected  by  Legg. 

The  symptoms  are  indefinite.  Occasionally  there  is  marked  bulging  in  the 
apex  region  and  the  tumor  may  perforate  the  cheet  wall.  In  mitral  stenosis 
the  right  ventricle  may  bulge  and  produce  a  visible  pulsating  tumor  below  the 
left  costal  border,  which  has  been  mistaken  for  cardiac  aneurism.  When  the 
sac  is  large  and  produces  pressure  upon  the  heart  itself,  there  may  be  a  marked 
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disproporticib  between  the  strong  c&rdi&c  impulse  and  the  feeble  pnlsation  in 
the  peripheral  arteries. 

II.     RUPTURE  OP  THE  HEART 

This  rare  event  is  usually  aesociated  with  fatty  infiltration  or  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart-muscle.  In  some  instances  acute  softening  in  consequence 
of-embolism  of  a  branch  of  the  coronary  artery,  suppurative  myocarditis,  or 
a  gummatous  growth  has  been  the  cause.  Of  100  cases  collected  by  Quain, 
fatty  degeneration  was  noted  in  77,  Two  thirds  of  the  patients  were  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  It  may  occur  in  infants.  Schaps  reports  a  case  in  an  in- 
fant of  four  months  associated  with  an  embolic  infarct  of  the  left  ventricle. 
Harvey,  in  his  second  letter  to  Eiolan  (1649),  described  the  case  of  Sir  Rob- 
ert Darcy,  who  had  distressing  pain  in  the  chest  and  syncopal  attacks  with 
suffocation,  and  finally  cachexia  and  dropsy.  Death  occurred  in  one  of  the 
paroxysms.  The  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  ruptured,  "hav- 
ing a  rent  in  it  of  size  sufficient  to  admit  any  of  my  fingers,  although  the  wall 
itself  appeared  sufficiently  thick  and  strong." 

The  rent  may  occur  in  any  of  the  chambers,  but  is  most  frequent  in  the 
left  ventricle  on  the  anterior  wall,  not  far  from  the  septum.  The  accident 
usually  takes  place  during  exertion.  There  may  be  no  preliminary  symptoms, 
but  without  any  warning  the  patient  may  fall  and  die  in  a  few  moments.  Sud- 
den death  occurred  in  71  per  cent,  of  Quain's  cases.  In  other  instances  there 
may  be  a  sense  of  anguish  and  suffocation,  and  life  may  be  prolonged  for  sev- 
eral hours.  In  a  Montreal  case,  the  patient  walked  up  a  steep  hill  after  the 
onset  of  the  symptoms,  and  lived  for  thirteen  hours.  A  case  is  on  record  in 
which  the  patient  lived  for  eleven  days. 

III.  NBW  GROWTHS  AND  PARASITES 

Primary  cancer  or  sarcoma  is  extremely  rare.  Secondary  tnmors  may  be 
dngle  or  multiple,  and  are  usually  unattended  with  symptoms,  even  when  the 
disease  is  most  extensive.  In  one  case  in  the  wall  of  the  right  ventricle  a  mass 
was  found  which  involved  the  anterior  segment  of  the  tricuspid  valve  and 
partly  blocked  the  orifice.  The  surface  was  eroded  and  there  were  numerous 
cancerous  emboli  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  another  instance  the  heart  was 
greatly  enlarged,  owing  to  the  presence  of  innumerable  masses  of  colloid  cancer 
the  size  of  cherries.  The  mediastinal  sarcoma  may  penetrate  the  heart,  though 
it  is  remarkable  how  extensive  the  disease  of  the  mediastinal  glands  may  be 
without  involvement  of  the  heart  or  vessels. 

Cysts  in  the  heart  are  rare.  They  are  found  in  different  parts,  and  are 
filled  eithen  with  a  brownish  or  a  clear  fluid.    Blood  cysts  occasionally  occur. 

The  parasites  have  been  discussed,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  both 
the  Cysticercus  cellulosa  and  echinococcus  cysts  occur  occasionally. 

IV.  WOUNDS  AND  FOREIGN  BODIES 

Wounds  of  the  heart  piay  be  caused  by  external  injuries,  as  Ftabs  and 
bullet  wounds,  by  foreign  bodies  passing  from  the  gullet  or  cesophagua,  or  by 
puncture  for  therapeutic  purposes. 
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(a)  Ballet  wounda  of  the  heart  are  common.  Recoveiy  ma;  take  place, 
and  bullets  have  been  found  encysted  in  the  organ.  Stab  wounds  are  still 
more  common.  A  medical  student,  while  on  a  spree,  passed  a  pin  into  tiia 
heart.  The  pericardium  was  opened,  and  the  head  of  the  pin  was  found  out- 
side of  the  right  ventricle.  It  was  grasped  and  an  attempt  made  to  remove 
it,  but  it  was  withdrawn  into  the  heart  and,  it  is  said,  caused  the  patient  no 
further  trouble  (Moson), 

(6)  Hysterical  girls  sometimes  swallow  pins  and  needles,  which,  passing 
through  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 
A  remarkable  case  is  reported  by  Allen  J.  Smith  of  a  girl  from  whom  several 
dozen  needles  and  pins  were  removed,  chiefly  from  subcutaneous  abscesses. 
Several  years  later  she  developed  symptoms  of  chronic  heart  disease.  At  the 
post  mortem  needles  were  found  in  tiie  tissues  of  the  adherent  pericardium, 
and  between  thirty  and  for^  were  embedded  in  the  thickened  pleural  mem- 
branes of  the  left  side. 

(c)  Puncture  of  the  heart  (cardiocentesie)  has  been  recommended  as  a 
therapeutic  procedure.  The  proceeding  is  not  without  risk.  Hsamorrhage  may 
take  place  from  the  puncture,  though  it  is  not  often  extensive.  Sloane  has 
urged  its  use  in  all  cases  of  asphyxia  and  in  suffocation  by  drowning  and  from 
coal  gas.  The  successful  case  which  he  reports  illustrates  it«  stimulating 
action. 

VI.    OONQENITAL  AFFEOTIOHS  OF  THE  HEAKT  ' 

TTiese  have  only  a  limited  clinical  interest,  as  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases  the  anomaly  is  not  compatible  with  life,  and  in  others  nothing  can  be 
done  to  remedy  the  defect  or  even  to  relieve  the  symptoms. 

The  congenital  affections  result  from  interruption  of  the  normal  course 
of  development  or  from  inflammatory  processes — endocarditis;  sometimes  from 
a  combination  of  both. 

•  General  Anomaliea. — Of  general  anomalies  of  development  the  following 
conditions  may  be  mentioned:  Acardia,  absence  of  the  heart,  which  has  been 
met  with  in  the  monstrosity  known  by  the  same  name;  dovble  heart,  which 
has  occasionally  been  found  in  extreme  grades  of  fetal  deformity;  dextro- 
cardia, in  which  tlie  heart  ia  on  the  right  side,  either  alone  or  as  part  of  a 
general  transposition  of  the  viscera;  ectopia  cordis,  a  condition  associated 
with  flssion  of  the  chest  wall  and  of  the  abdomen.  The  heart  may  be  situ- 
ated in  the  cervical,  pectoral,  or  abdominal  regions.  Except  in  tiie  abdominal 
variety,  the  condition  is  very  rarely  compatible  with  extra-uterine  life.  Occa- 
sionally, as  in  a  case  reported  by  Holt,  the  child  lives  tor  some  months,  and 
the  heart  may  be  seen  and  felt  beating  beneath  the  skin  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion.   This  infant  was  five  months  old  at  the  date  of  examination. 

Anomaliei  of  the  Cardiac  Septa. — The  septa  of  both  auricles  and  ventricles 
may  he  defective,  in  which  case  the  heart  consists  of  but  two  chambers,  the 
cor  hiloculare  or  reptilian  heart.  In  the  septum  of  the  auricles  there  is  a 
very  common  defect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  membrane  closing  the  fora- 
men ovale  has  failed  at  one  point  to  become  attached  to  the  ring,  and  leaves 
a  valvular  slit  which  may  admit  the  handle  of  a  scalpel.  Neither  this  nor  the 
small  cribriform  perforations  of  the  membrane  are  of  any  significance. 
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The  foramen  ovale  may  be  patent  without  a  trace  of  membraDe  eloaing 
it.  In  some  instaDces  this  exists  with  other  serious  defects,  such  as  stenosis 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  imperfection  of  the  ventricular  septum.  In 
others  the  patent  foramen  ovale  is  the  only  anomaly,  and  in  many  instancies 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  embarrassment,  having  been  found  in 
persons  who  have  died  of  varioufl  affections.  The  ventricular  septum  may  be 
absent,  the  condition  known  as  trilocular  heart.  Much  more  frequently  there 
ia  a  small  defect  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  septum,  either  in  the  situation 
of  the  membranous  portion  known  as  the  "undefended  space"  or  in  the  r^ion 
just  anterior  to  this.  This  is  frequently  associated  with  narrowing  of  the 
pulmonary  orifice  or  of  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Apart  from  the  instances  in  association  with  narrowing  of  the  orifice  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  or  of  the  conus,  there  are  cases  in  which  defect  of  the 
mmibranovs  septum  is  the  only  lesion,  a  condition  not  incompatible  with 
long  and  fairly  active  life.  The  late  Professor  Brooks  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  knew  from  early  manhood  that  he  had  heart  trouble,  but  he  ac- 
complished an  extraordinary  amount  of  work,  and  lived  to  be  about  60.  Im- 
perfect septum  was  the  only  lesion.  The  physical  signs  are  fairly  distinctive, 
with  usually  some  evident  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  a  murmur  described 
by  Roger  as  follows:  "It  is  a  loud  murmur,  audible  over  s  large  area,  and, 
commencing  with  systole,  is  prolonged  so  as  to  cover  the  normal  tic-tac.  It 
has  its  maximum,  not  at  the  base  to  the  right,  as  in  aortic  stenosis,  or  to  the 
left,  as  in  pulmonary  stenosis,  but  at  the  upper  third  of  the  prsecordial  region. 
It  is  central,  like  the  septum,  and  from  this  central  point  gradually  dimin- 
ishes in  intensity  in  every  direction.  The  murmur  does  not  vary  at  any  time, 
and  it  is  not  conducted  int9  the  vessels,"  In  some  cases  there  is  a  distinct 
systolic  intensification  of  this  loud  continuous  murmur. 

Anomalies  and  Leiiona  of  the  Valves. — Numerical  anomalies  of  the  valves 
are  not  uncommon.  The  semilunar  segments  at  the  arterial  orifices  are  not 
infrequently  increased  or  diminished  in  number.  Supernumerary  segments 
are  more  frequent  in  the  pulmonary  artery  than  in  the  aorta.  Four,  or  some- 
times five,  valves  have  been  found.  The  segments  may  be  of  equal  size,  but,  as 
s  rule,  the  supernumerary  valve  is  small. 

Instead  of  three  there  may  be  only  two  semilunar  valves,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  bicuspid  condition;  this  is  more  frequent  iu  the  aortic  valve. 
Of  21  instances  only  2  occurred  at  the  pulmonary  orifice.  Two  of  the  valves 
have  united,  and  from  the  ventricular  face  show  either  no  trace  of  division 
or  else  a  slight  depression  indicating  where  the  union  has  occurred.  From  the 
aortic  side  there  is  usually  to  be  seen  some  trace  of  division  into  two  sinuses 
of  Valsalva.  There  has  been  a  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  this  condition, 
whether  it  is  really  an  anomaly  or  due  to  endocarditis,  fetal  or  post-natal. 
The  combined  segment  is  usually  thickened,  but  the  fact  that  this  anomaly  ia 
met  with  in  the  fetus  without  a  trace  of  sclerosis  or  eodocarditis  shows  that  it 
may,  in  some  cases  at  least,  result  from  a  developmental  error. 

Clinically  this  is  a  very  important  congenital  defect,  owing  to  the  liability 
of  the  combined  valve  to  sclerotic  changes.  Except  two  fetal  specimens,  all 
of  a  series  showed  thickening  and  deformity,  and  in  15  of  those  reported  dflath 
resulted  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  lesion     Osier). 
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The  little  fenestr&tioiiB  at  the  maTgins  of  the  sigmoid  valves  have  no  sig- 
nificance; they  occur  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  bodies. 

Anomalies  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  are  not  often  met  with. 

Fetal  endocarditib  may  occur  either  at  the  arterial  or  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  orifices.  It  is  nearly  always  of  the  chronic  or  sclerotic  variety.  Very 
rarely,  indeed,  is  it  of  the  warty  or  verrucose  form.  There  are  little  nodular 
bodies,  sometimes  sii  or  eight  in  number,  on  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  sag- 
mentft— the  nodules  of  Albini — ^which  represent  the  remains  of  fetal  struc- 
tures, and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  endocardial  outgrowths.  The  little 
rounded,  bead  like  hiemorrhageB  of  a  deep  purple  color,  which  are  very  com- 
mon on  the  heart  valves  of  children,  are  also  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  endocarditis.  In  fetal  endocarditis  the  segments  are  usually  thickened 
at  the  edges,  shrunken,  and  smooth.  In  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  the 
cusps  are  found  united  and  the  chords  tendinete  are  thickened  and  shortened. 
In  the  semilunar  valves  all  trace  of  the  segments  has  disappeared,  leaving  a 
stiff  membranous  diaphragm  perforated  by  an  oval  or  rounded  orifice.  It  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  say  whether  this  condition  has  resulted  from  fetal 
endocarditis  or  is  an  error  in  development.  In  many  instances  the  processes 
are  combined ;  an  anomalous  valve  becomes  the  seat  of  chronic  sclerotic  changes, 
and,  according  to  Bauchfuss,  endocarditis  is  more  common  on  the  right  side 
of  tiie  heart  only  because  the  valves  are  here  more  often  the  seat  of  develop- 
mental errors. 

Lesions  at  thb  Fdluokart  Obifice. — Stenosis  of  this  orifice  is  one  of 
the  commonest  and  most  important  of  congenital  heart  affections.  A  slow 
endocarditis  causes  gradual  union  of  the  segments  and  narrowing  of  the  orifice 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  admits  only  the  smallest  sized  probe.  In  some  of  the 
cases  the  smooth  membranous  condition  of  the  combined  segments  is  such  that, 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  faulty  development.  In  some  instances 
vegetations  occur.  The  condition  is  compatible  with  life  for  many  years, 
and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  congenital  heart  disease  above 
the  tenth  year  this  lesion  is  present.  With  it  there  may  be  defect  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  a  very  common  cause  of  death. 
Obliteration  or  atresia  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  ia  a  lesa  frequent  but  more 
serious  condition  than  stenosis.  It  is  associated  with  pertjietence  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  together  with  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  or  defect  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  heart.  Stenosis  of  the  conus 
arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle  exists  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  obstruction  at  the  pulmonary  orifice.  At  the  outset  a  developmental 
error,  it  may  be  combined  with  sclerotic  changes.  The  ventricular  septum  is 
imperfect,  the  foramen  ovale  usually  open,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  patent. 
The  lesions  at  the  pulmonary  orifice  constitute  the  most  important  group  of 
congenital  cardiac  affections.  Of  631  instances  of  various  congenital  anomalies 
analyzed  by  Maude  Abbott,  150  cases  came  under  this  category. 

Congenital  lesions  op  the  aortic  orifice  are  not  very  frequent 
Rauchfuss  collected  24  cases  of  stenosis  and  atresia ;  stenosis  of  the  left  conus 
arteriosus  may  also  occur,  a  condition  not  incompatible  with  prolonged  life. 
Ten  of  the  16  cases  tabulated  by  Dilg  were  over  thirty  years  of  age. 

Transposition  of  the  larqb  artebial  trdnes  is  a  not  uncommon 
anomaly.    There  may  be  neither  hypertrophy,  cyanosis,  nor  heart  murmnT. 
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Symptonu  of  CDngenital  Heart  DiseaM; — Cyaoosis  occurs  in  over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  cases,  and  forms  so  distinctive  a  feature  that  the  temia  "blue  dis- 
ease" and  "morbus  crenileus"  are  practically  synonyms  for  congenital  heart- 
disease.  The  lividtty  in  a  majority  of  cases  appears  only  within  the  first  week 
of  life,  and  may  be  general  or  confined  to  the  lips,  nose,  and  ears,  and  to  the 
fingers  and  toes.  In  some  instaDces  there  is  in  addition  a  general  dusky  saf- 
fusion,  and  in  the  most  extreme  grades  the  skin  is  almost  purple.  It  may 
vary  a  good  deal  and  may  be  intense  only  on  exertion.  The  external  temper- 
ature is  low.  Dyspncea  on  exertion  and  cough  are  common  symptoms.  A 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  red  corpuscles  has  been  noted.  In  a  case 
'of  Gibson's  there  were  above  eight  millions  of  red  blood  cells  per  c.  mm.  There 
may  be  nucleated  red  cells  and  great  variation  in  size  and  shape.  The  children 
rarely  thrive,  and  often  display  a  lethargy  of  both  mind  and  body.  The 
fingers  and  toes  are  clubbed  to  a  degree  rarely  met  with  in  any  other  affection. 
The  cause  of  the  cyanosis  has  been  much  discussed.  Morgagni  referred  it  to 
the  general  congestion  of  the  venous  syst«m  due  to  obstruction.  Morrison's 
analysis  of  75  cases  of  congenital  heart  disease  shows  that  closure  of  the  pul- 
monary orifice  with  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ventricular  septum 
is  the  condition  most  frequently  associated  with  cyanosis,  and  be  concludes 
that  the  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  owing  to  diminished  lung  function  is 
the  most  important  factor.  Another  view,  often  attributed  erroneously  to 
William  Hunter,  was  that  the  discoloration  was  due  to  the  admixture  in  the 
heart  of  venous  and  arterial  blood ;  but  lesions  may  exist  which  permit  of  very 
free  mixture  without  producing  cyanosis.  The  queftion  of  the  cause  of  cyano- 
sis can  not  be  considered  as  settled.  Yariot  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
cause  is  not  entirely  cardiac,  but  is  associated  with  disturbance  throughout  the 
whole  circulatory  system,  and  particularly  a  vaso-motor  paresis  and  malaera- 
tion  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles. 

Di^QOais. — In  the  case  of  children,  cyanosis,  with  or  without  enlargement 
of  the  heart,  and  the  existence  of  a  murmur,  are  sufBcient,  as  a  rule,  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  a  congenital  heart  lesion.  The  cyanosis  gives  us  no 
clew  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  trouble,  as  it  is  a  symptom  common  to  many 
lesions  and  it  may  be  absent  in  certain  conditions.  The  murmur  is  usually 
systolic.  It  is  not  always  present,  and  there  arc  instances  of  complicated  con- 
genital lesions  in  which  the  examination  showed  normal  heart  sounds.  In  two 
or  three  instances  fetal  endocarditis  has  been  diagnosed  in  gravida  by  the  pres- 
ence of  s  rough  systolic  murmur,  and  the  condition  corroborated  subsequent 
to  the  birth  of  the  child.  Hypertrophy  is  preseut  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
of  congenital  defect.  The  fatal  event  may  be  caused  by  abscess  of  the  brain. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  the  student  is  referred  to  the  monograph  of 
Dr.  Maude  Abbott  in  Vol.  IV  of  our  "System  of  Medicine."  The  conclusions 
of  Hochsinger  are  as  follows : 

"(1)  In  childhood,  loud,  rough,  musical  heart  murmurs,  with  normal  or 
only  slight  increase  in  the  heart  dulness,  occur  only  in  congenital  heart  dis- 
ease. The  acquired  endocardial  defects  with  loud  heart  murmurs  in  young 
children  are  almost  always  associated  with  great  increase  in  the  heart  dul- 
ness. In  the  transposition  of  the  large  arterial  trunks  there  may  be  no  cyano- 
sis, no  heart  murmur,  and  an  absence  of  hypertrophy. 
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"(2)  In  young  children  heart  murmurs  with  great  increase  in  the  cardiac 
dulness  and  feeble  apex  beat  suggest  congenital  changes.  The  increased  dul- 
ness  is  chiefiy  of  the  right  heart,  whereas  the  left  is  only  slightly  altered.  On 
the  other  band,  in  the  acquired  endocarditis  in  children,  the  left  heart  is 
chiefly  aSected  and  the  apex  beat  is  visible;  the  dilatation  of  the  right  heart 
comes  late  and  does  not  materially  change  the  increased  strength  of  the  apex 
beat. 

"(3)  The  entire  absence  of  murmurs  at  the  apex,  with  their  evident  pres- 
ence in  the  region  of  the  auricles  and  over  the  pulmonary  orifice,  is  always  an 
important  element  in  differential  diagnosis,  and  points  rather  to  septum  defect 
or  pulmonary  stenoBis  than  to  endocarditis. 

"(4)  An  abnormally  weak  second  pulmonic  sound  associated  with  a  dis- 
tinct systolic  murmur  is  a  symptom  which  in  early  childhood  is  only  to  be 
explained  by  the  assumption  of  ?.  congenital  pulmonary  stenosis,  and  possesses 
therefor^  an  importance  from  a  point  of  dijferential  diagnosis  which  is  not  to 
be  underestimated. 

"(5)  Absence  of  a  palpable  thrill,  despite  loud  murmurs  which  are  heard 
over  the  whole  precordial  region,  is  rare  except  with  congenital  defects  in  the 
septum,  and  it  speaks,  therefore,  against  an  acquired  cardiac  affection. 

"(6)  Loud,  especially  vibratory,  systolic  murmurs,  with  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum intensity  over  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum,  associated  with  a  lack  of 
marked  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  are  very  important  for 
the  diagnosis  of  a  persistence  of  the  ductus  Botalli,  and  can  not  be  explained 
by  the  assumption  of  an  CBdocarditis  of  the  aortic  valve." 

Escherich  suggests  that  the  systolic  basic  murmur  heard  sometimes  in  the 
newborn,  particularly  if  premature,  may  originate  in  the  ductus  Botalli  before 
its  closure. 

Treatment. — The  child  should  be  warmly  clad  and  guarded  from  all  cir- 
cumstances liable  to  excite  bronchitis.  In  the  attacks  of  urgent  dyspncea  with 
lividity  blood  should  be  freely  let.  Saline  cathartics  are  also  useful.  Digitalis 
must  be  used  with  care;  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  in  the  later  stages.  When 
the  compensation  fails,  the  indications  for  treatment  are  those  of  muscular 
insufficiency  in  acquired  cardiac  disease. 


Vn.    ANQINA  PECTORIS 

(Stenocardia,  Breast  Pang) 

Seflnition. — A  disease  characterized  by  paroxysmal  attacks  of  pain,  usually 
pectoral,  associated  with  vascular  changes. 

History. — In  1768  Heberden  described  a  "disorder  of  the  breast,"  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  "Angina  Pectoris."  Before  this  date  Morgagni  and 
Rougnon  had  described  cases.  The  association  with  coronary  artery  disease 
was  early  shown  by  Jenner.  John  Hunter  died  in  an  attack.  The  connection 
with  aortitis  as  demonstrated  by  Corrigan  and  Allbutt,  the  recognition  o( 
extra-pectoral  forms,  and  the  introduction  of  nitrites  in  treatment  by  Lauder 
Brunton  are  the  important  contributions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Etiology, — The  disease  is  not  uncommon ;  there  were  1,062  deaths  in  Eng- 
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land  and  Wales  in  1916.  In  the  United  States  the  death  rate  is  increasiag; 
there  were  5,914  deaths  in  the  registration  area  in  1917. 

It  is  a  rare  disease  in  hospitals ;  a  case  a  year  is  about  the  average,  even  in 
the  large  metropolitan  hospitals.  It  is  a  disease  of  the  better  classes,  and  a 
consultant  in  active  work  may  see  a  dozen  or  more  cases  a  year. 

AoB. — In  our  series  of  300  cases  there  were,  under  30,  9  cases;  between 
30  and  40,  42;  between  40  and  50,  60;  between  50  and  60,  93;  between  60 
and  70,  72 ;  between  70  and  80,  20;  above  80,  4. 

Sex, — Women  are  rarely  attacke<l.  Of  our  eases  256  were  men  and  44 
women. 

Bace. — As  mentioned,  the  disease  seems  to  be  relatively  more  frequent 
in  the  United  States.    Jews  are  particularly  prone,  43  of  our  300  cases. 

Occupation. — It  is  not  an  affection  of  the  working  classes.  The  life 
of  stress  and  strain,  particularly  of  worry,  seems  to  predispose  to  it,  and  this 
is  perhaps  why  it  is  so  common  in  our  profession.  In  our  series  of  300  cases 
there  were  38  physicians,  a  large  proportion.  From  John  Hunter  onward  a 
long  list  of  distinguished  physicians  have  been  its  victims,  among  whom  in 
recent  years  were  Charcot,  Nothnagel,  and  William  Pepper. 

Cardio-vascclak  Disease. — In  persons  under  forty  syphilis  is  an  im- 
portant feature,  causing  an  aortitis,  often  limited  to  the  root  of  the  vessel. 
Whatever  the  cause,  arterio-selerosis  predisposes  to  angina.  A  majority  of  the 
patients  have  scleTosis,  many  high  blood  pressure.  Business  men  leading  lives 
of  great  strain,  and  eating,  drinking,  and  smoking  to  excess,  form  the  large 
contingent  of  angina  cases.  Slight  attacks  may  occur  with  high  blood  pressure 
alone. 

Heredity. — The  disease  may  occur  in  members  of  three  generations,  as 
in  the  Arnold  family. 

Imitative  Features. — Outbreaks  of  angina-like  attacks  have  been  described. 
After  the  death  of  one  member  of  a  family  from  the  disease,  another  may 
have  somewhat  similar  attacks.  Two  of  his  physicians  had  angina  after 
Senator  Sumner's  fatal  attack.  One  of  them  died  within  two  weeks;  the 
other,  a  young  man,  recovered  completely. 

Fatholc^y. — The  lesions  in  17  post  mortems  were  as  follows: 

(a)  Coronary  artery  disease  was  present  in  13  cases.  The  orifices  only 
may  be  involved  in  a  sclerotic  aortitis.  In  one  case  they  were  narrowed  to 
admit  only  a  bristle,  while  the  vessels  beyond  were  normal.  Blocking  of  a 
branch  with  a  fresh  thrombus,  or  with  an  embolus,  is  not  uncommon.  Dur- 
ing an  attack  an  infarct  may  soften,  with  perforation  of  the  ventricular  wall. 
Obliterative  endarteritis,  the  lesion  of  the  disease,  was  present  in  9  of  the 
cases.  In  elderly  subjects  the  coronary  vessels  may  be  calcified — the  condition 
found  by  Jenner  in  John  Hunter. 

(6)  Aortitis  was  present  in  four  of  the  eases,  in  syphilitic  subjects,  all 
under  40  years  of  age.  Corrigan  first  called  attention  to  this  lesion  in  angina, 
the  great  importance  of  which  has  been  emphasized  by  Clifford  Allbutt.  It  is 
usually  limited  to  the  supra-sigmoidal  area. 

(c)  In  a  few  instances  no  lesions  have  been  found.  Id  one  case  of  the 
list  a  man  aged  26  had  attacks,  which  were  regarded  as  functional,  on  and  off 
for  two  years.  Death  occurre'd  after  a  series  of  paroxysms.  The  aorta  was 
small,  otherwise  there  were  no  changes. 
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Pathogeneaii. — No  completely  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  attack  has  yet  been  offered.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  neuralgia  of  the 
cardiac  nerves,  a  cramp  of  the  heart  muBcle>  or  of  certain  parte  of  it,  or  an 
expression  of  tension  of  the  ventricular  walls.  The  view  of  Clifford  Allbutt 
that  the  pain  is  dependent  on  tension  of  the  first  portion  of  the  aorta  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  A  similar  pain  occurs  in  dilatation  of  the  aorta.  In  some 
ways  the  intermittent  claudication  theory  of  Allan  Bums  meets  the  case.  This 
may  be'  defined  as  a  state  in  which  an  artery  admits  enough  blood  to  a  mus- 
cular structure  for  quiet  work,  but  not  enough  for  increased  work,  so  that 
the  contractile  function  of  the  muscle  is  disturbed  and  pain  results.  Bums 
remarked  that  ".  .  .  If  we  can  call  into  vigorous  action  a  limb  around  which 
we  have  with  moderate  tightness  applied  a  ligature,  we  find  that  then  the  mem- 
ber can  only  support  its  action  for  a  very  short  time,  for  now  the  supply  of 
energy  and  its  expenditure  do  not  balance  each  otlier.  ...  A  heart,  the  coro- 
nary arteries  of  which  are  cartilaginous  or  ossified,  is  nearly  in  a  similar  con- 
dition; it  can,  like  the  limb  begirt  with  a  moderately  tight  ligature,  discharge 
its  functions  so  long  as  its  action  is  moderate  and  equal.  Increase,  however, 
the  action  of  the  whole  body,  and  along  with  the  rest  that  of  the  heart,  and 
you  will  soon  see  exemplified  the  truth  of  what  has  been  said." 

Angina  results  from  an  alteration  in  the  working  of  the  muscle  fibres  of 
any  part  of  the  cardio-vascular  system,  whereby  painful  afferent  stimuli  are 
excited.  Cold,  emotion,  or  toxic  agents  interfering  with  the  orderly  action  of 
the  peripheral  circulation  increase  the  tension  in  the  heart  walls  or  in  the 
larger  central  mains,  causing  strain  and  a  type  of  contraction  capable  of  ex- 
citing in  the  involuntary  muscles  painful  afferent  stimuli.  In  disturbance  of 
this  all-important  Gaekellian  function,  in  the  stretching,  in  the  alteration  of 
the  wall  tension  at  any  point,  sufficient  to  excite  a  pain-producing  resistance  to 
this  by  the  muscle  elements,  are  to  be  sought  an  explaioation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  attack.  Spasm,  or  narrowing  of  a  coronary  artery,  or  of  one  branch, 
may  so  modify  the  action  of  a  section  of  the  heart  that  it  works  with  disturbed 
tension,  and  with  stretching  and  strain  sufficient  to  rouse  painful  sensations. 
Or  the  heart  may  be  in  the  same  state  as  the  leg  muscles  of  a  man  with  in- 
termittent claudication,  working  smoothly  when  quiet,  but  the  instant  an 
effort  is  made,  or  if  a  wave  of  emotion  touches  the  peripheral  vessels,  the 
normal  contraction  is  disturbed  and  a  crisis  of  pain  excited. 

STmptonu. — Classified  by  the  severity  of  the  attacks,  cases  may  be  grouped 
in  three  categories : 

(a)  Mildest  Form  {"Leg  Formea  Frustes"  of  the  French). — There  is 
a  feeling  of  substernal  tension,  uneasiness,  or  distress,  rising  at  times  to  posi- 
tive pain,  usually  associated  with  emotion,  sometimes  with  exertion,  but  soon 
passing  off.  There  may  be  slight  pallor,  or  a  feeling  of  faintness.  When  ris- 
ing to  speak  in  public  there  may  be  a  feeling  of  substernal  tension — it  is  a 
common  experience — which  passes  off-  Muscular  effort,  as  in  climbing  a  hill 
or  a  stair,  may  bring  on  the  sensation.  In  the  high  pressure  life  a  man  may 
experience  for  weeks  or  months  this  sense  of  substernal  tension,  not  pain,  and 
without  accurate  localization  or  radiation,  and  not  increased  by  exercise  or 
emotion.  It  is,  as  one  patient  expressed  it,  a  "hot-box"  indicating  too  great 
pressure  and  too  high  speed.  It  is  away  after' the  night's  rest,  and  may  dis- 
appear entirely  when  the  "harness"  is  taken  off. 
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(b)  Mild  Fosu  {Angina  Minor). — Pain  in  the  heart  of  moderate  Be- 
rerity  with  radiation  to  the  arm  IB  met  with  in  nervouB  personB,  in  tobacco 
smokerB,  Bometimes  following  the  acute  infections,  particularly  influenza.  The 
attackB  are  brought  on  by  emotion,  more  frequent  in  women,  and  never  fatal. 
Often  called  pseudo,  false,  functional,  or  toxic  angina,  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  attacks  may  be  one  of  degree  only.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  attacks  come  on  are  of  greater  importance  than  the  nature  of  the 
attack  itself.  There  may  be  marked  vaso-motor  disturbance,  with  cold,  numb, 
and  blue  eitremitiea,  followed  by  preecordial  pain  and  a  feeling  of  faintneas. 
In  persons  addicted  to  toa,  cofFee,  and  tobacco  heart  pain  is  not  infrequent, 
sharp  and  shooting,  associated  with  palpitation,  or  severe  and  truly  anginal. 

(c)  Revere  Angina  (Angina  Major). — The  two  special  features  in  this 
group  are  the  existence  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of  organic  dis- 
ease of  heart  or  vessels  and  the  liability  to  sudden  death.  An  exciting  cause 
of  the  attack  can  usually  be  traced;  muscular  effort  is  the  most  common. 
Mental  emotion  is  a  second  potent  cause.  John  Hunter  used  to  say  that 
"his  life  was  in  the  hands  of  any  rascal  who  chose  to  worry  him,"  and  his 
fatal  attack  occurred  in  a  Ht  of  anger.  A  third  very  common  excitont  is 
flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach.  Many  patients  are  very  sensitive  to  cold, 
and  the  chill  of  getting  out  of  bed  or  of  a  bath  may  bring  on  a  paroxysm. 

Phenomena  of  the  Attack. — During  exertion  or  intense  mentol  emo- 
tion the  patient  is  seized  with  an  agonizing  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart 
and  a  sense  of  constriction,  as  if  the  heart  had  been  seized  in  a  vice.  The 
pains  radiate  to  the  neck  and  down  the  arm,  and  there  may  be  numbn^a  of 
the  fingers  or  in  the  cardiac  region.  The  face  is  usually  pallid  and  may  as- 
sume an  ashy  gray  tint,  and  not  infrequently  a  profuse  sweat  breaks  out  over 
the  surface.  The  paroxysm  lasts  from  several  seconds  to  a  minuto  or  two, 
daring  which,  in  severe  attacks,  the  patient  feels  as  if  death  were  inuninent 
As  pointed  out  by  Latham,  there  are  two  elements  in  it,  the  pain — dolor  pec- 
toris— and  the  indescribable  feeling  of  anguish  and  sense  of  imminent  dis- 
solution— angor  animi.  There  are  great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  and  the 
patient  may  drop  dead  at  the  height  of  the  attack  or  faint  and  pass  away  in 
syncope.  The  condition  of  the  heart  during  the  attack  is  variable ;  the  pulsa- 
tions may  be  imiform  and  regular.  The  pulse  tension,  however,  is  usually 
increased,  but  it  is  surprising,  even  in  the  cases  of  extreme  severity,  how  slight- 
ly the  character  of  the  pulse  may  be  altered.  After  the  attack  there  may  be 
eructations,  or  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  urine.  The  patient 
usually  feels  exhausted,  and  for  a  day  or  two  may  be  bad!y  shaken;  in  other 
instances  in  an  hour  or  two  the  patient  feels  himself  again.  While  dyspnoea 
is  not  a  constant  feature,  the  paroxysm  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  it ; 
there  is  wheezing  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  which  may  come  on  very  rapidly, 
and  the  patient  gete  short  of  breath. 

Death  may  occur  in  the  first  attack,  as  in  the  well  known  case  of  Thomas 
Arnold;  or  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  attecks,  the  so-called  status  angiosus. 
Paroxysms  may  occur  at  intervals  of  k  few  weeks  for  a  year  or  more  before 
the  fatal  attack. 

There  is  a  chronic  form  represented  by  12  cases  in  onr  series,  in  which 
attacks  occur  irregularly.  John  Hunter's  first  seizure  was  in  1773,  and  he 
had  many  in  the  30  years  before  his  death.    Sometimes  life  is  a  terrible  bur- 
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den,  as  aoy  emotion  or  effort  may  bring  on  an  attack.  And,  lastly,  after 
parozysms  of  great  severity  recurring  for  months,  or  even  for  so  long  as  two 
years,  complete  recovery  takes  place. 

Extra-pectoral  Featuhes  op  Angina. — In  the  attack  the  pain  usually 
radiates  up  the  neck  and  down  the  left  arm.  As  the  studies  of  Mackenzie 
and  Head  have  shown  in  disease  of  the  heart  and  of  the  aorta,  the  pain  is 
referred  to  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  dorsal  areas;  and  in  angina  it  may  be 
also  in  areas  of  the  distribution  of  the  5th  to  the  9tb  dorsal  nerves.  The  pain 
may  begin  in  the  left  arm,  or  in  the  jaw,  even  in  the  front  teeth,  or  in  one 
testis.  Sometimes  the  pain  remains  in  these  distant  parts,  and  yet  the  attack 
preseDts,  as  noted  by  Heberden,  all  the  features  of  angina.  The  attack  may 
begin  with  agonizing  pain  in  the  left  leg  or  in  the  left  pectoral  muscle.  The 
entire  features  of  the  attack  may  be  sub-diaphragmatic — the  so-called  angina 
ahdominii.  In  at  least  twelve  of  our  series  the  pains  were  abdominal,  and,  as 
first  pointed  out  by  Leared,  gastralgia  may  be  diagnosed. 

The  pulmonary  features  are  remarkable.  A  condition  like  acute  emphy- 
sema may  come  on,  with  wheezing  and  an  inflated  state  of  the  lungs.  Acute 
(edema  may  follow  with  the  expectoration  of  large  quantities  of  a  thin,  bloody 
fluid.  The  blood  pressure,  may  be  extraordinarily  high — 340  mm.  Hg  in  one 
case.  Cerebral  feaiurea  are  not  common,  but  unconsciousness  may  occur. 
Transient  monoplegia,  or  hemiplegia  and  aphasia,  may  occur. 

Prognosii. — In  men  under  40  syphilis  must  be  suspected,  and  with  appro- 
priate treatment  recovery  may  be  complete  (see  the  Lumleian  Lectures  (Osier), 
Ijancet,  1910,  I).  In  men  in  the  5th  and  6th  decades  who  have  lived  the 
high  pressure  life  a  change  of  habits  may  bring  relief;  but,  as  Walshe  re- 
marked, "the  cardinal  fact  in  real  angina  is  its  uncertainty."  Even  after 
attacks  of  the  greatest  severity  recovery  is  possible.  The  circumstances  that 
bring  on  an  attack  are  important.  Emotion  is  of  the  least  importance.  The 
angina  of  effort  that  follows  any  slight  exertion  is,  as  a  rule,  more  serious 
than  that  which  comes  on  spontaneously,  or  is  excited  by  emotion ;  yet  one 
patient  who  coiild  never  dress  without  having  what  he  called  "angor  da 
toilette"  lived  for  11  years.  The  cardio-vascular  condition  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  prognosis.  Very  high  blood  pressure,  advanced  arterio-sclerosis, 
valvular  disease,  signs  of  myocardial  weakness  are  of  serious  import.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  have  no  obvious  signs 
of  cardiac  disease;  and  the  coronary  arteries  may  be  extensively  disease! 
with  clear  heart  sounds  and  a  good  pulse.  In  women  the  forms  of  angina 
with  marked  vaso-motor  disturbance  as  a  rule  do  well,  and  when  neurotic  or 
hysterical  manifestations  are  prominent  the  outlook  is  good. 

There  are  three  modes  of  dying  in  angina — one,  as  Walshe  says,  "is  sud- 
den, instantaneous,  coeval  with  a  single  pang."  The  functions  of  life  stop 
abruptly,  and  with  a  gasp  all  is  over.  Ventricular  fibrillation  may  be  the  cause. 
In  a  second  mode,  following  a  series  of  attacks,  the  heart  grows  weaker  and  the 
patient  dies  in  a  progressive  asthenia;  while  in  a  third  there  is  a  gradually 
induced  cardiac  insufficiency  with  dyspncea. 

Treatment. — Prolonged  rest  is  important  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  reduce  anxiety  and  sources  of  irritation.  Factors  which  induce  an  attack 
should  be  avoided.  The  diet  should  be  simple  and  the  bowels  kept  freely  open. 
If  there  are  any  signs  of  myocardial  inaufiiciency  an  occasional  course  of  digi- 
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talis  is  advisable.  Syphilitic  cases  require  active  treatment — arsphenamine 
in  the  subjects  under  40,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  in  older  persons. 
In  the  neurotic  cases  with  a  recognition  of  the  basic  disturbance  in  the  vaso- 
motor system  a  rest  cure  and  hydrotherapy  are  indicated.  A  persistent  course 
of  wet  packs  is  often  helpful.  When  high  tension  is  present  the  nitrites  may 
be  given;  and  ergotin  gre.  ii  (0.13  gm.)  three  times  a  day  has  a  definite  value 
in  vaso-motor  instability.  In  the  severer  types  the  treatment  is  concerned 
with  the  attack  and  with  the  general  condition  afterward.  In  the  attack  in- 
halation of  nitrite  of  amyl,  introduced  by  Lauder  Brunton,  may  give  instant 
relief.  We  see  its  benefit  particularly  in  cases  with  widespread  arterial  con- 
striction. In  the  recurring  terrible  paroxysms  it  may  lose  its  effect,  but  many 
milder  forms  are  relieved  promptly,  and  it  gives  great  comfort  and  confidence 
to  the  patient  to  carry  the  perles.  Morphia  should  be  used  freely  when  amyl 
nitrite  fails  and  when  the  attacks  recur  with  great  frequency.  As  Bumey 
Yeo  pointed  out,  angina  patients  are  very  resistant  to  this  drug.  Chloroform 
may  have  to  be  used,  and  is  always  helpful,  never  harmful.  With  a  dusky 
cyanosis  and  asthma  like  breathing  oxygen  inhalations  may  be  given. 

For  the  general  condition,  if  high  tension  is  present,  iodide  of  potassium 
and  the  nitrites  in  all  forme  are  useful.  The  use  of  theobromine,  advocated 
by  Marchiafava,  grs.  xv  (1  gm.)  three  times  a  day,  is  sometimes  of  benefit. 


C.   DISEASES  OP  THE  ARTERIES 
1    ABTE&I0-SCLEB0SX8 

{Arterio-capUlary  Fibrosis) 

The  conc^tion  of  arterio-sclerosis  as  an  independent  affection — a  general 
disease  of  the  vascular  system — is  due  to  Gull  and  Sutton. 

Definition. — A  condition  of  thickening  of  the  arterial  coats,  with  degen- 
eration, diffuse  or  circumscribed.  The  process  leads,  in  the  larger  arteries,  to 
what  is  known  as  atheroma  and  to  eni^rteritis  deformans,  and  seriously  in- 
terferes with  the  normal  functions  of  various  organs. 

Etiol<^. — Among  the  important  factors  are  the  following: 

(a)  Hypektension. — The  blood  pressure,  the  tension  or  force  with  which 
the  blood  circulates,  depends  upon  five  factors :  The  heart  pump  supplies  the 
force;  the  elastic  coats  of  the  large  arteries  store  and  convert  an  intermittent 
into  a  continuous  stream;  the  small  arteries  act  as  sluices  or  taps  regulating 
the  control  to  different  parts;  the  capillary  bed  is  the  irrigation  field  over 
which  the  nutritive  fiuid  ie  distributed ;  and  the  drainage  system  is  represented 
by  the  veins  and  lymph  channels. 

Galen  first  grasped  the  fact  that  life  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  a 
due  pressure  in  these  irrigation  fields :  "Many  canals  dispersed  throughout  all 
the  parts  of  the  body  convey  to  them  blood  as  those  of  a  garden  convey  mois- 
ture, and  the  intervals  separating  those  canals  are  wonderfully  disposed  by 
nature  in  such  a  way  that  they  should  neither  lack  a  sufBcient  quantity  of 
blood  for  absorption,  nor  be  overloaded  at  any  time  with  an  excessive  supply." 

The  blood  pressure  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals,  and  in  the 
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same  indiTidual  under  varying  conditions.  The  normal  blood  preesare  is  from 
120  to  130  mm.  of  mercury,  but  in  persons  over  50  it  is  very  often  from  140 
to  160  mm.  A  permanent  pressure  above  the  Utter  figure  may  be  called 
high,  but  there  are  great  regional  variations.  .  Fermanently  low  blood  pressure 
may  be  met  with  in  asthenia  from  any  cause,  in  the  various  toziemiaa  of  the 
infectious  diseases,  in  adrenal  insufficiency,  and  there  are  persons  in  apparently 
good  health  with  chronic  hypotension. 

High  tension  is  met  with  in  many  chronic  diseases,  in  various  forms  of 
cardiac  and  renal  disease,  In  lead  poisoning,  and  in  connection  with  general 
arteho-sclerosis.  The  relation  to  arteno-sclerosis  has  been  much  discussed. 
Briefly,  there  are  three  groups  of  cases:  (1)  First,  the  simple  high  tension 
without  signs  of  arterial  or  renal  disease — what  Clifford  Allbutt  calls  hyper- 
piesia.  In  this  well  recognized  condition,  met  with  in  individuals  otherwise 
healthy,  the  blood  pressure  is  permanently  high — above  180 — but,  so  far  aa 
can  be  ascertained,  there  are  no  arterial,  cardiac,  or  renal  changes.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  exclude  internal,  not  discernible  alterations  in  the  splanchnic  and 
other  vessels,  since  vascular  disease  may  be  very  localized.  But  clinically  the 
group  is  well  defined  and  very  important.  The  condition  is  met  with  most 
frequently  in  keen  business  men,  who  work  hard,  drink  hard,  and  smoke  hard. 

The  exact  cause  of  this  high  tension  we  do  not  know.  Some  have  attributed 
it  to  over-activity  of  the  adrenals,  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  primary 
difficulty  is  somewhere  in  the  capillary  bed — in  that  short  space  in  which  the 
real  business  of  life  is  transacted.  However  produced,  the  important  point 
here  is  that  this  hypertension  itself  leads  to  arterio-sclerosis,  which  can  be 
produced  eiperimentally  by  the  injection  of  epinephrin  and  other  hypertensive 
substances. 

(2)  In  the  second  group  of  cases  the^igh  tension  is  associated  with  an 
arterio-sclerosis  with  consecutive  cardiac  and  renal  disease. 

(3)  In  the  third  group  the  high  tension  is  secondary  to  forms  of  chronic 
nephritis  in  association  with  card io- vascular  disease. 

(6)  As  an  involution  PHOCESa  arterio-sclerosis  is  an  accompaniment  of 
old  age,  and  is  the  expression  of  the  natural  wear  and  tear  to  which  the  tubes 
are  subjected.  Longevity  is  a  vascular  question,  which  has  been  well  expressed 
in  the  axiom  that  "a  man  is  only  as  old  as  his  arteries."  To  a  majority  of 
men  death  comes  primarily  or  secondarily  through  this  portal.  '  The  onset  of 
what  may  be  called  physiological  arterio-sclerosis  depends,  in  the  first  place, 
upon  the  quality  of  arterial  tissue  (vital  rubber)  which  the  individual  has 
inherited,  and  secondly  upon  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  to  which  he  has 
subjected  it.  That  the  former  plays  a  most  important  role  is  shown  in  the 
cases  in  which  arterio-sclerosis  sets  in  early  in  life  in  individuals  in  whom  none 
of  the  recognized  etiological  factors  can  be  found.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  man 
of  thirty  may  have  the  arteries  of  a  man  of  sixty,  and  a  man  of  forty  may  pre- 
sent vessels  as  much  degenerated  as  they  should  be  at  eighty.  Entire  families 
sometimes  shoy  this  tendency  to  early  arterio-sclerosis — a  tendency  which  can 
not  be  explained  in  any  other  way  than  that  in  the  makeup  of  the  machine  bad 
material  was  used  for  the  tubing.  More  commonly  the  arterio-sclerosis  re- 
gnlte  from  the  bad  use  of  good  vessels. 

(c)  Intoxications, — Alcohol,  lead,  and  gout  play  an  important  rflle  in 
the  causation  of  arterio-sclerosis,  although  the  precise  mode  of  their  action 
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is  not  yet  very  clear.  They  may  act,  as  Traabe.  suggests,  by  increaeuig  the 
peripheral  resistance  in  the  smaller  vessels  and  in  this  way  raising  the  blood 
tension,  or  possibly,  as  Bright  taught,  they  alter  the  quality  of  the  blood  and 
render  more  difficult  its  passage  through  the  capillaries.  The  observationB  of 
Cabot  throw  doubt  on  the  importance  of  alcohol  as  a  factor.  The  poisons  of 
the  acute  infections  may  produce  degenerative  changes  in  the  media  and  ad- 
ventitia.  Thayer  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  arterial  changes  as  a 
sequence  of  typhoid  fever. 

(d)  Syfhius,  one  of  the  most  important  single  causes,  will  be  spoken  of 
under  morbid  anatomy. 

(e)  Otebeatino. — This  plays  an  important  part  in  inducing  arterio- 
sclerosis. George  Cheyne's  advice,  quoted  at  page  441,  was  never  more  needed 
then  by  the  present  generation. 

(/)  Stbess  and  Stbain. — There  are  men  in  the  fifth  decade  who  have  not 
had  syphilis  or  gout,  who  have  eaten  and  drunk  with  discretion,  and  in  whom 
none  of  the  ordinary  factors  are  present — ^men  in  whom  the  arterio-sclerosis 
seems  to  come  on  as  a  direct  result  of  a  high  pressure  life. 

(g)  Overwork  of  the  muscles,  which  acts  by  increasing  the  peripheral 
resistance  and  by  raising  the  blood  pressure. 

(ft)  Bekal  Disease. — The  relation  between  the  arterial  and  kidney  le- 
sions has  been  much  discussed,  some  regarding  the  arterial  degeneration  as 
secondary,  others  as  primary.  There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  one  in  which 
the  arterio-sclerosis  is  the  first  change,  and  the  other  in  which  it  is  secondary 
to  a  primary  affection  of  the  kidneys. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  affection  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  the  aorta 
and  its  main  branches.  It  is  comparatively  less  frequent  in  the  mesenteric 
and  rare  in  the  pulmonary  arteries.    Several  forms  may  be  recognized : 

(ft)  Nodulah, — The  aorta  presents  in  the  early  stages,  from  the  ring  to 
the  bifurcation,  numerous  flat  projections,  yellowish  or  yellowish  white  in 
color,  and  situated  particularly  about  the  orifices  of  the  branches.  In  the 
early  stage  these  patches  are  scattered  and  do  not  involve  the  entire  intimo. 
In  more  advanced  stages  the  patches  undergo  atheromatous  changes.  The  ma- 
trial  constituting  the  button  undergoes  softening  and  breaks  up  into  granular 
material,  consisting  of  molecular  debris — the  so-called  atheromatous  abscess. 
Slots  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of  nodular  endarteritis  about  the  ' 
orifices  of  the  intercostal  arteries  in  young  people,  usually  in  association  with 
acute  infections. 

(b)  Diffuse  Arterio-sclerosis. — In  this  form,  met  with  usually  in 
middle-aged  men,  or  younger  persons,  the  affection  is  widespread  throughout 
the  arteries.  In  the  aorta  the  media  shows  necrotic  and  hyaline  changes, 
while  the  intima  may  be  smooth  or  show  very  slight  thickenings — scattered 
elevated  areas  of  an  opaque  white  color,  some  of  which  undergo  atheromatous 
changes.  The  smaller  arteries  show  thickening  of  the  walls,  due  particularly 
to  increase  in  the  sub-endothclial  connective  tissue.  The  muscular  coat  may 
be  at  first  hypertrophied,  but  later  undergoes  hyaline  and  calcareous  changes. 
In  this  group  the  heart  hypertrophies  and  fibrous  myocarditis  is  often  present. 
The  aortic  valves  are  opaque  and  sclerotic.  The  kidneys  are  sclerotic,  may  be 
increased  in  size,  and  are  usually  very  firm.  In  places  the  surface  may  be 
rough,  or  present  atrophied  depressed  areas  of  a  deep  red  color. 
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(c)  Senile  ARTERto-scLEBOSts. — In  this  the  larger  arteries  are  dilated 
aod  tortuous,  the  walls  thin  and  stiff,  and  the  Bmaller  vessels,  as  the  radials, 
converted  into  rigid  tubes  like  pipe-stems.  The  intima  of  the  aorta  may  be 
occupied  by  rough,  calcareous  plaques,  with  here  and  there  fissures  and  loss 
of  substance.  There  may  be  sub-endothelial  softening  with  the  formation  of 
atheromatous  ulcers  on  which  thrombi  may  deposit ;  though,  as  a  rule,  there 
may  be  the  most  extreme  calcification  and  roughness  with  erosions  of  the 
aorta  without  thrombus  formation.  In  the  smaller  vessels,  as  the  radials, 
there  are  degeneration  and  calcification  of  the  media — the  so-called  Moncke- 
berg  type. 

The  BTpHiLiTio  AHTEIUO-80LER08IS  is  Usually  a  mesaortitis  with  definite 
characteristics.  Macroecopically  it  may  be  limited  in  extent,  localized  at  the 
root  of  the  aorta,  or  about  the  orifice  of  an  aneurism,  or  there  is  a  band  of  an 
inch  in  width  on  some  portion  of  the  tut)e,  while  other  parts  of  the  aorta  and 
its  branches  are  normal  In  other  instances  the  intima  is  involved,  not  with 
the  usual  plaque-like  areas  of  atheroma,  but  there  are  shallow  depressions  of 
a  bluish  tint,  and  short  transverse  or  longitudinal  puckerings,  sometimes  with 
a  stellate  arrangement;  or  the  intima  is  pitted  and  scarred  with  small  depres- 
sions and  linear  sulci.  Microscopically  the  most  important  changes  are  found 
in  the  media  and  adventitial  (a)  perivascular  infiltration  of  the  vaea  vas- 
orum;  (b)  small-celled  infiltration  in  areas  of  the  media,  with  (c)  splitting, 
separation,  and  destruction  of  elastic  fibres  and  the  muscle  cells.  The  intima 
over  these  areas  may  be  perfectly  normal,  but  it  often  shows  signs  of  thicken- 
ing with  fatty  degeneration  and  the  production  of  hyaline.  Similar  changes 
have  been  described  by  Xlotz  in  the  larger  blood  vessels  in  cases  of  congenital 
syphilis.  And,  lastly,  the  specific  nature  of  this  mesaortitis  has  been  deter- 
mined bv  the  detection  of  the  spirochetes.  Other  forms  affecting  the  smaller 
vessels  have  been  referred  to  under  syphilis. 

ScLEBOSTS  OF  THE  PULHONART  ARTERT  is  met  with  in  various  conditions. 

(1)  With  high  tension,  particularly  in  emphysema  and  mitral  disease,  the 
sclerosis  may  be  marked,  the  main  branches  may  be  dilated,  and  the  valves 
thickened  and  incompetent.  (2)  Gummatous  arteritis  has  been  met  with 
(Warthin).  (3)  Primary  sclerosis  is  not  unconunon  in  India  (Leonard 
Sogers).  Aneurismal  dilatation  may  be  present.  Syphilis  is  a  factor  in 
some  cases.  Dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  polycythemia,  repeated  hemoptysis,  angiuK 
with  enlargement  of  the  heart,  and  chronic  passive  congestion  are  features. 
Our  South  American  colleagues  call  it  "Ayerza's  disease," 

In  many  cases  of  artcrio-sclerosis  the  condition  is  not  confined  to  the 
arteries,  but  extends  not  only  to  the  capillaries  but  also  to  the  veins,  and  may 
properly  be  termed  an  angio-sclerosis. 

Sclerosis  op  the  veins — pkleho'sderosia — ^is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
accompaniment  of  arterio-sclerosis.  It  is  seen  in  conditions  of  heightened 
blood  pressure,  as  in  the  portal  system  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  in  the 
pulmonary  veins  in  mitral  stenosis.  The  affected  vessels  are  usually  dilated, 
and  the  intima  shows,  as  in  the  arteries,  a  compensatory  thickening,  which  is 
particularly  marked  in  those  regions  in  which  the  media  is  thinned.  The 
new-formed  tissue  in  the  endophlebitis  may  undergo  hyaline  degeneration, 
and  is  sometimes  extensively  calcified.     Without  existing  arterio-sclerosis  the 
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peripheral  veins  ma;  be  sclerotic,  usually  in  conditions  of  debility,  but  not  in- 
frequently in  young  persons. 

Symptomi.— Increased  Tension.— The  pressure  with  which  the  blood 
flows  in  the  arteries  depends  upon  the  degree  of  peripheral  resistance  and  the 
force  of  the  ventricular  contraction.  A  high-tension  pulse  may  exist  with 
very  little  arterio-sclerosis ;  but,  as  a  rule,  when  the  condition  has  been  per- 
sistent, the  sclerosis  and  high  tcoision  are  found  together.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  very  low  or  rtormai  tenaion  may  be  present  in  extremely  sclerotic  vessels. 

General  Symptoms. — The  early  symptoms  are  interesting.  Stengel  has 
called  attention  to  the  pallor,  and  there  may  be  dyspeptic  symptoms.  It  ia 
remarkable  witli  what  rapidity  the  disease  may  progress.  The  peripheral 
arteries  may  stiffen  and  grow  old  in  a  couple  of  years. 

The  combination  of  heightened  blood  pressure,  a  palpable  thickening  of  the 
arteries,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  accentuation  of  the  aortic  second 
sound  are  signs  pathognomonic  of  arterio-sclerosis.  From  this  period  of  es- 
tablishment the  course  may  be  very  varied.  For  years  the  patient  may  have 
good  health,  and  be  in  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  a  person  with  a  well 
compensated  valvular  lesion.  There  may  be  no  renal  symptoms,  or  there  may 
be  the  passage  of  a  larger  amount  of  unne  than  normal,  with  transient  albu- 
minuria, and  now  and  then  hyaline  tube  casts.  The  subsequent  history  is  ex- 
traordinarily diverse,  depending  upon  the  vascular  territory  in  which  the 
sclerosis  is  most  advanced,  or  upon  the  accidents  which  are  so  liable  to  happen, 
and  the  symptoms  may  be  cardiac,  cerebral,  renal,  etc.  In  some  cases  there 
is  a  rapid  loss  of  weight. 

(a)  Cardiac. — Involvement  of  the  coronary  arteries  may  lead  to  various 
symptoms — thrombosis  with  sudden  death,  fibroid  d^eneration  of  the  heart, 
aneurism  of  the  heart,  rupture,  and  angina  pectoris.  The  last  ia  not  uncom- 
mon, and  the  organic  variety  is  almost  always  associated  with  art«rio-scleroBis. 
A  second  important  group  of  cardiac  symptoms  results  from  the  dilatation 
which  finally  gets  the  better  of  the  hypertrophy.  The  patient  presents  all  the 
symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency  and  when  he  comes  under  observation  for 
the  first  time  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  and  a 
loud  blowing  murmur  at  the  apex  may  throw  the  practitioner  off  his  guard. 
Many  cases  terminate  in  this  way. 

(6)  The  cerebral  symptoms  are  varied  and  important,  and  embrace  those 
of  many  degenerative  diseases,  acute  and  chronic  (which  follow  sclerosis  of  the 
smaller  branches),  and  cerebral  hssmorrhage.  Syphilis  should  always  be  con- 
sidered in  these  cases.  Transient  hemiplegia,  monoplegia,  or  aphasia  may 
occur  in  advanced  arterio-sclerosis.  The  attacks  are  very  characteristic,  often 
brief,  lasting  twenty-four  hours  or  less.  Recovery  may  be  perfect.  Recur- 
rence is  the  rule,  and  a  patient  may  have  a  score  or  more  attacks  of  apha- 
sia, or  in  a  couple  of  years  there  may  be  half  a  dozen  transient  hemiplegic 
attacks  or  one  or  two  monoplegias,  or  paraplegia  for  a  day  or  two.  These 
cases  seem  best  explained  on  the  view  of  transient  spasm  as  suggested  by  Pea- 
body.  Vertigo  occurs  frequently,  and  may  be  simple,  or  associated  with  slow 
pulse  and  syncopal  or  epileptiform  attacks — the  Stokes-Adams  syndrome. 

{e)  SenaJ  symptoms  supervene  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases.  A  sclero- 
818,  patchy  or  diffuse,  is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  at  the  time  of 
autopsy,  and  the  condition  is  practically  that  of  contracted  kidney.    It  is  seen 
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typically  in  the  semle  form,  and  not  infrequently  develops  early  in  life  as  a 
direct  sequence  of  the  diffuse  variety.  It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  clinically 
(and  the  question  ie  one  upon  which  good  observers  might  not  agree  in  a 
given  case)  whether  the  arterial  or  the  renal  disease  has  been  primary. 

(d)  Abdominal  ArteriosderosU. — It  is  believed  to  be  associated  particu- 
larly with  overeating  and  chronic  overtaxing  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
The  condition  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  sclerosis  of  the  splanchnic  vessels  may 
be  advanced  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  elsewhere.  The  symptoms  are  in- 
definite, sometimes  resembling  those  of  the  ordinary  Deurosis  with  marked 
constipation,  features  that  are  by  no  means  certainly  associated  with  sclerosis; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  more  reason  to  connect  the  attacks  of  severe 
abdominal  pain,  the  gastric  crises  of  lead  and  of  tabes  with  spasm  of  the 
vessels  in  this  condition.  There  are  cases  of  angina  pectoris  with  abdominal 
pain  which  may  be  due  to  angiospasm  of  the  sclerotic  vessels. 

(e)  Among  other  events  in  artorio-sclerosis  may  be  mentioned  gangrene 
of  the  extremities,  due  either  directly  to  endarteritis  or  to  the  dislodgment 
of  thrombi.    Sudden  transient  paralysis  of  the  legs  may  occur. 

(/)  Sclerosis  of  the  Vessels  of  the  Legs. — The  main  symptom  is  pain  in 
the  legs,  after  walking  for  a  few  minutes  or  on  walking  fast,  which  may  pull 
the  patient  "up  short"  or  gradually  reach  a  point  at  which  motion  is  im- 
possible. The  patient  rarely  falls  and  after  resting  for  a  few  minutes  he  can 
again  walk.  The  attacks  are  similar  to  those  of  angina  pectoris;  as  one  in- 
telligent man  expressed  it — "there  is  no  difference  in  the  sensation,  it  is  only 
in  the  place."  Cramp  of  the  muscles  may  occur,  and  aggravate  the  pain, 
sometimes  in  paroxysms  of  very  severe  intensity,  or  nocturnal  cramp  may  be 
troublesome.  N^umbness,  tingling  and  sensations  of  cold  are  common,  and 
when  dependent  the  feet  may  become  deeply  congested.  The  posterior  tibials 
and  dorsal  arteries  of  the  feet  may  be  felt  as  hard  cords  without  pulsation  and 
phleboBclerosis  is  common. 

Intermittent  lameness  or  cla/udicaiion,  the  dysbasia  angio-sclerotica  of 
Erb,  the  crural  angina  of  Walton,  is  associated  with  arterio-sclerosis.  In  the 
horse,  in  which  the  intermittent  lameness  was  first  described  by  Bouley,  ver- 
minous aneurisms  are  present  in  the  aorta  or  the  iliac  arteries.  In  man  Char- 
cot described  the  condition  in  1856  in  an  old  soldier  who  was  not  able  to  walk 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  severe  cramps  in  the  legs.  The 
post  mortem  showed  a  traumatic  aneurism  of  one  iliac  artery.  The  loss  of 
function  and  the  pain  in  the  muscles  are  due  to  the  relative  ischiemia.  Of  137 
cases  there  were  only  7  in  women  (Erb),  Hebrews  seem  more  frequently  af- 
fected.   Syphilis,  alcohol,  and  tobacco  are  common  factors. 

Tkrombo-angeiiis  ohlUerana  (Buerger)  is  an  acute  infiammatory  lesion 
with  occlusion  thrombosis,  probably  due  to  infection.  There  is  excruciating 
pain  in  the  foot  and  leg,  worse  at  night.  The  feet  are  blue  and  congested,  and 
the  akin  clammy  with  decreased  sensitiveness  to  heat  and  cold.  There  may 
be  atrophy  of  the  toes  with  dark  colored  skin  and  sometimes  gangrene.  Pul- 
sation in  the  vessels  of  the  affected  leg  is  decreased  or  absent. 

Treatment. — In  the  late  stages  the  conditions  must  be  treated  aa  they 
arise  in  connection  with  the  various  viscera.  In  the  early  steges,  before  any 
local  symptoms  are  manifest,  the  patient  should  be  enjoined  to  live  a  quie^ 
well  regulated  life,  avoiding  excesses  in  food  and  drink.    It  is  well  to  reduce 
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the  intake  of  Bait.  It  is  UBnally  best  to  explain  frankly  the  condition  of  affairs, 
and  so  gain  hia  intelligent  cooperation.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  state  of  the  bowels  and  urine,  and  the  secretion  of  the  skin. should  be  kept 
active  by  daily  baths.  Alcohol  in  all  forms  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  food 
restricted  to  plain,  wholesome  articles.  The  use  of  mineral  waters  or  a  resi- 
dence every  year  at  one  of  the  mineral  springs  is  usually  serviceable.  If  there 
has  been  a  syphilitic  history  tiie  persistent  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  in- 
dicated ;  indeed,  even  in  the  non -syphilitic  cases  it  seems  to  do  good.  It  is  best 
given  in  small  doses,  grains  v  to  i  (0.3  to  0.6  gm.).  Whenever  the  blood 
pressure  is  high  nitroglycerine  or  sodium  nitrite  may  be  given  to  relieve  symp- 
toms rather  than  with  any  hope  of  essentially  influencing  the  disease.  For  in- 
termittent claudication  not  much  can  be  done.  In  the  thrombo-angeitis  ob- 
literans small  doses  of  thyroid  extract  may  be  given.  Injections  of  300-500 
c.  c.  of  salt  solution  aubcutaneously  may  be  tried. 

In  cases  which  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time  vith  dyspnosa, 
slight  lividity,  and  signs  of  cardiac  insufficiency,  venesection  is  indicated.  In 
some  instances,  with  very  high  tenaion,  striking  relief  is  afforded  by  the  ab- 
straction of  10  to  20  ounces  of  blood.  Cardiac  failure,  renal  symptoms,  etc., 
require  the  usual  treatment. 

n.    AORTITIS 

Acute  Aortitis. — This  is  much  more  common  than  is  usually  recognized. 
It  may  occur  in  the  acute  infections  but  most  especially  in  septicieniia  and 
rheumatic  fever,  particularly  in  children  who  have  aortic  endocarditis.  Of 
greatest  importance  is  its  occurrence  in  syphilis. 

Pathology. — The  process  may  be  diffuse  or  most  evident  in  slightly  raised 
areas  which  at  first  are  soft  and  later  harder  and  with  a  yellow  tinge.  The 
first  portion  of  the  arch  is  most  often  affected  and  this  may  involve  the  orifices 
of  the  coronary  arteries.  If  the  aorta  was  previously  diseased,  all  stages  of 
atheroma  may  be  found. 

Symptoms. — Pain  is  common,  usually  referred  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum  and  sometimes  radiating  into  the  arms.  There  may  be  dyspncsa  and 
a  sense  of  thoracic  oppression.  In  the  syphilitic  form,  pain  is  the  outstanding 
symptom.  In  the  otiier  forms  the  pain  is  merged  in  the  symptoms  of  the  pri- 
mary condition,  especially  in  the  acute  infections. 

SiOKS. — There  may  be  marked  pulsation  in  the  neck,  especially  in  the 
suprasternal  notch,  where  the  aorta  may  be  seen  and  felt,  and  in  the  first  and 
second  interspaces.  There  is  dulness  over  the  manubrium  and  in  the  first  two 
interspaces,  both  to  right  and  left.  The  second  sound  may  have  a  musical* 
bell-like  quality,  sometimes  very  characteristic.  The  syphilitic  form  as  a  rale 
shows  in  addition  the  signs  of  aortic  insufficiency. 

DiAQNOSiB. — The  main  requisite  is  that  the  condition  be  kept  in  mind.  It 
is  unrecognized  because  not  considered.  If  there  is  any  doubt  the  X-ray  ex- 
amination should  decide.  A  positive  Waasermann  reaction  or  other  evidence 
of  syphilia  gives  the  diagnosis  of  this  form. 

Prognosis. — The  condition  in  itself  probably  does  not  shorten  life  but  may 
lead  to  permanent  damage  of  the  aortic  orifice.  In  the  syphilitic  forma  the 
degree  of  this  depends  greatly  on  early  diagnosis  and  proper  treatment. 
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The  treatment  is  that  of  the  etiological  condition. 

Chronic  Aortitis — (Dilatation  of  the  Aobta). — This  is  a  common  con- 
dition, frequently  overlooked.  The  diffuse  dilatation  is  sometimes  described 
under  aneurism  but  deserves  separate  mention.  It  was  first  described  by 
Hodgson  in  1815  as  "preternatural  permanent  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of 
an  artery."  It  is  often  associated  with  aortic  insufficiency,  which  the  French 
term  mahdte  de  Hodgson. 

Etiology. — It  is  much  more  common  in  males  and  the  colored  race  shows 
a  relatively  high  incidence.  There  are  Beveral  special  groups:  (1)  As  a  re- 
sult of  infection  and  acute  aortitis  a  permanent  dilatation  remains.  Two  dis- 
eases are  particularly  concerned,  rheumatic  fever  and  syphilis.  (3)  As  part 
of  a  general  arterio-sclerosis  in  which  the  aorta  is  specially  involved.  The 
influence  of  syphilis  and  hard  muscular  work  is  important  in  this  form.  (3) 
In  the  aged  it  is  common  as  part  of  an  advanced  arterial  degeneration. 

Pathology. — The  extent  of  dilatation  varies  greatly  and  may  involve 
only  a  portion  of  the  arch,  extend  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  aorta  or 
only  to  where  the  aorta  passes  through  the  diaphragm.  The  orifices  and  part 
of  the  vessels  given  o3  from  the  aorta  may  be  involved  in  the  dilatation. 
Thrombus  formation  in  the  aorta  may  occur.  The  aorta  shows  all  grades  of 
gross  atheromatous  change. 

Symptoms. — There  are  several  groups:  (1)  Latent  cases,  especially  in 
the  aged.  (3)  In  many  cases  those  due  to  aEsociat«d  cardiac  disease  pre- 
dominate, with  the  features  of  myocardial  insufficiency  or  of  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency. (3)  A  group  with  features  suggestive  of  angina  pectoris,  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  disease  of  the  first  part  of  the  aorta.  The  pain  may  radiate 
down  either  arm  or  sometimes  down  both.  The  common  complaints  are  of 
pain,  dyspncea,  and  cough. 

Signs. — The  neck  may  be  full  with  distended  veins  and  a  collar  of  pul- 
sation above  the  clavicles  and  sternum.  Pulsation  in  the  suprasternal  notch 
is  common.  The  manubrium  may  be  lifted  and  pulsation  in  the  upper  two  in- 
terspaces is  often  seen.  The  order  of  frequency  is  second  right,  second  left, 
first  right  and  first  left  interspace.  This  pulsation  is  usually  diffuse  and  can 
rarely  be  felt  distinctly.  The  aorta  may  be  felt  above  the  sternum  or  with  the 
finger  behind  it.  Dulness  is  very  important,  over  the  manubrium  and  adjoin- 
ing interspaces.  It  is  continuous  with  the  heart  dulness  in  most  cases  but 
not  always.  The  width  of  the  dulness  in  the  first  interspaces  may  be  8  to 
14  cm.  and  the  extent  may  vary  from  time  to  time.  On  attscultatwn  the  second 
sound  often  has  an  amphoric  bell-like  quality,  which  is  diagnostic  if  present. 
The  murmur  of  an  associated  aortic  insufficiency  may  have  the  same  quality. 
'  The  blood  pressure  is  low  in  the  majority.  Arterio-sclerosis  is  usuaUy  and 
aortic  insufficiency  (relative  or  permanent)  often  present.  The  preaaure 
signs  are  practically  the  same  as  in  aneurism,  inequality  of  the  pupils,  laryn- 
geal paralysis,  tracheal  tug,  inequality  of  the  radial  pulses,  and  dysphagia. 

Diagnosis. — The  main  point  is  to  know  of  the  condition  and  look  for  it. 
The  diagnosis  from  aneurism  or  displacement  of  the  aorta  is  difficult  in  a  few 
eases;  the  X-ray  e:(amination  will  decida.  The  pain  suggests  angina  pectoris 
but  it  is  rarely  so  severe,  often  lasts  for  a  considerable  time,  and  is  not  often 
caused  by  exertion.  In  fact  mild  exertion  often  relieves  the  pain.  Sweating  is 
very  rare. 
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Tbeatment. — A  quiet  even  life  with  avoidance  of  strain,  physical  or 
mental,  a  limited  diet,  open  bowels,  and  the  treatment  of  symptoms  are  the 
main  points.  If  ffjrphilia  is  responsible,  thorough  treatment  should  be  given 
btit  UBually  the  damage  is  done  and  beyond  reiKiir.  Vaso-dilators  are  useful 
for  the  pain. 

m    ANEUBISM 

Deflnitioii. — A  tumor  containing  fluid  or  solid  blood  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  the  surface  of  a  valve,  or  the  lumen  of  an 
artery. 

History. — Galen  knew  external  aneurism  well,  and  in  the  second  century 
A.  D.,  Antyllos  devised  his  operation  of  incising  and  emptying  the  eac  in- 
closed between  ligatures.  Internal  aneurism  was  recognized  by  Fernelius  in 
the  16th  century,  and  Vesaliua  was  very  familiar  with  it.  AmbroiBe  Par6  sug- 
gested the  relation  of  aneurism  to  syphilis,  which  was  insisted  upon  in  the 
great  monograph  of  Lancisi  in  1738.  Morgagni  in  1761  described  very  fully 
the  symptoms  and  morbid  anatomy.  The  modern  views  date  from  the  studies 
of  Helmstedter  and  Koster,  who  showed  that  the  primary  change  was  in  the 
media.  The  researches  of  Eppinger,  Thoma,  and  Welch  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  these  changes  in  the  media,  particularly  as  brought  about  by 
syphilis. 

Clasaifloation. — The  following  classification  may  be  adopted: 

I.  Tbde  aneubibm  (aneurtsma  verum  or  sneurisma  spontaneum),  in  which 
one  or  more  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  form  the  wall  of  the  tumor:  (a)  Dila- 
tation-aneurism— (1)  Limited  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  vessel,  fusiform, 
cyliudroid;  (3)  extending  over  a  whole  artery  and  its  branches — cirsoid  an- 
eurism. (6)  Circumscribed  saccular  aneurism,  which  is  the  common  form 
of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  (c)  Dissecting  aneurism,  with  splitting  of  the 
media,  and  occasionally  with  the  formation  of  a  new  tube  lined  with  intimal 
endothelium. 

II.  False  anedkism,  following  a  wound  or  the  rupture  of  an  artery,  ot 
of  a  true  aneurism,  causing  a  diffuse,  or  circumscribed,  heematoma. 

III.  Arterio-venous  aneurism,  either  with  direct  communication  between 
an  artery  and  vein,  or  with  the  intervention  of  a  sac,  varicose  aneurism. 

IV.  Special  formb,  as  the  parasitic,  erosion,  traction,  and  mycotic. 
Etiolt^^. — Predisposing  Causes. — Age. — Nearly  one  half  of  the  deaths 

in  England  and*  Wales  from  aneurism  in  males  occur  between  the  ages  of  30 
and  45.  In  the  young  and  in  the  very  old  the  disease  is  rare,  but  it  may  occur 
at  any  age.    Congenital  aneurism  has  been  described. 

Sex. — Males  are  attacked  much  more  frequently  than  females — 5  to  1. 

Eace  and  Locality. — The  disease  is  more  common  in  Great  Britain  than 
on  the  Continent.  Among  about  19,000  post  mortems  at  Vienna  there  were 
230  eases  of  aneurism,  while  among  18,678  at  Quy's  Hospital  there  were  325 
cases.  It  is  more  common  in  the  negroes  of  the  Southern  States  of  America 
than  among  the  whites.  Of  345  admissions  for  aneurism  to  the  medical  wards 
of  the  Hopkins  Hospital  133  were  in  colored  and  313  in  white  patients — a  ratio 
of  1  to  1.6,  while  the  ratio  of  colored  to  white  in  the  hospital  at  Uirge  was 
1  to  5.    In  India  aneurism  is  rare,  though  syphilis  and  arterial  disease  are 
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common.  Possibly,  as  Rogers  suggeete,  the  low  blood  pressure  in  the  natives 
TOtiy  have  something  to  do  vith  this  comparative  immunity. 

Occupation. — Soldiers,  sailors,  draymen,  iron  and  steel  workers,  and  dock 
workers  are  particularly  prone.  In  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  are  peculiarly 
liable,  the  disease  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  syphilis. 

Detebmining  Causes. — These  are  three  in  number : 

I.  The  Acute  Infections. — In  the  specific  fevers  areas  of  degeneration  are 
common  in  the  aorta.  Fortunately  in  most  instances  they  are  confined  to  the 
intima,  but  occasionally,  as  Thayer  pointed  out  in  typhoid  fever,  the  changes 
may  be  in  the  media.  The  infection  with  which  aneurism  ia  especially  con- 
nected is  syphilis — a  fact  recognized  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Lanciai  and 
by  Morgagni,  and  dwelt  upon  specially  in  1876  by  Francis  H,  Welch,  of  the 
British  Army.  All  recent  figures  show  a  very  high  percentage  of  syphilis  and 
it  is  rare  not  to  find  a  positive  Wassermann  reaction  in  an  aneurismal  patient 
under  fifty.  The  lesion,  a  mesaortitb,  has  been  described  under  arterio-ecle- 
rosis.  Other  infections  play  a  very  minor  role.  With  rheumatic  fever,  pneu- 
monia, and  septicemia,  the  mycotic  aneurism  may  be  associated. 

II.  The  second  determining  factor  is  strain,  particularly  the  internal 
strain  associated  with  sadden  and  violent  muscular  effort.  The  media  is  tiie 
protecting  coat  of  the  artery,  and  during  a  violent  effort,  as  in  lifting  or  jump- 
ing, laceration  or  splitting  of  the  intima  may  occur  over  a  weak  spot.  If  small 
this  leads  to  a  local  bulging  of  the  media  and  the  gradual  production  of  a  sac, 
or  the  tear  of  the  intima  may  heal  completely,'or  a  dissecting  aneurism  may 
form.  In  other  instances  a  widespread  mesaortitis  leads  to  a  gradual,  dif- 
fuse distention  of  the  artery.  This  type  of  aneurism,  frequently  seen  in  the 
aged,  may  follow  ordinary  chronic  atheroma. 

III.  Occasional  Causes. —  (a)  Embolism:  The  emboli  may  consist  of 
vegetations  or  calcified  fragments  from  the  valves.  This  form,  often  multiple, 
is  met  with  in  infective  endocarditis,  in  which  the  emboli  probably  pass  to  the 
vasa  vasorum,  causing  mesaortitis  with  weakening  of  the  wall;  but  in  the 
smaller  vessels  the  aneurisms  are  caused  by  the  direct  lodgment  of  the  emboli 
which  infect  and  weaken  the  wall,  (6)  External  Injury:  A  blow  on  the  chest, 
a  sudden  fall,  or  the  jar  of  an  accident  may  cause  a  rupture  of  the  intima  over 
a  weak  spot  in  the  aorta,  with  the  production  of  a  dissecting  or  sacculated 
aneurism,  (c)  External  Erosion:  A  tuberculous  focus  may  involve  the  wall 
of  the  aorta ;  or  a  bullet  lodged  near  the  wall  of  an  artery  may  weaken  it  and 
be  followed  by  aneurism,  (d)  In  the  horse  there  is  a  parasitic  anewism 
common  in  the  mesenteric  vessels,  due  to  growth  in  them  of  the  Strongylua 
armatns.  (e)  Thoma  described  a  "traction"  aneurism  at  the  concavity  of  the 
arch  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  ductus  Botalli. 

Korbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — Numbeb. — Usually  there  is  one  aneu- 
rism, but  three  or  four  or  even  a  dozen  may  be  present.  Multiple  cup-shaped 
tumors  in  the  aorta  are  always  syphilitic.  The  mycotic  are  usually  multiple, 
and  in  the  peripheral  vessels  there  may  be  a  dozen  or  more. 

FoBM. — There  are  two  great  types — one  in  which,  the  lumen  of  the  vessel 
is  dilated,  and  the  other  in  which  a  limited  section  of  the  wall  gives  way  with 
the  formation  of  a  sac.  Typical  cylindrical  and  spindle  shaped  aneurisms  are 
seen  in  the  aorta  and  in  the  vessels  of  the  second  and  third  dimensions.  The 
sacculated  form  is  the  more  common.    They  are  either  flat,  saucer-Bhaped,  or 
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cop-shaped,  or  Bometimes  beyond  a  very  narrow  orifice  U  a  cylindrical  tumor 
of  variable  size,  from  a  pin's  head  in  the  smaller  vessels,  as  in  the  brain,  to  a 
huge  sac  which  may  fill  one  half  of  the  chest. 

Vessels  Affected. — Of  a  series  of  551  cases  studied  by  Crisp,  the  tho- 
racic aorta  was  involved  in  175,  the  abdominal  aorta  in  59,  the  femoral-iliac 
in  66,  the  popliteal  in  137,  the  innominate  in  SO,  the  carotids  in  Z5,  subcla- 
vians  in  23,  axillary  in  18.  The  other  smaller  vessels  are  rarely  attacked.  Of 
late  years  aueuriam  of  the  external  vessels  appears  to  have  become  much  lees 
frequent 

I.    ANEUEJ8M  OP  THE  AOBTA 

A.  Anenriim  of  the  Thoraoio  Aorta. — For  purposes  of  discussion  this  part 
of  the  vessel  may  be  divided  into  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  ascending,  trans- 
verse, and  descending  portions. 

(a)  Aneubism  of  ihe  bincbeb  of  Valsalva,  a  common  and  important 
variety,  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  young  syphilitic  subjects.  There  may 
be  pouching  of  one  or  of  all  three  sinuses;  the  aortic  ring  is  apt  to  be  involved 
and  one  or  more  of  the  valves  rendered  incompetent.  The  special  features  are : 
(1)  It  is  often  latent,  causing  sudden  death  by  perforation  into  the  pericar- 
dium. (2)  It  is  a  medico-legal  aneurism  met  with  most  frequently  in  coro- 
ner's cases.  (3)  Angina  pectoris  is  not  uncommon  and  may  be  the  only  symp- 
tom. (4)  Aortic  insufficiency  is  often  associated  with  it.  (5)  In  a  majority 
of  all  cases  syphilitic  mesaortitis  is  present. 

(b)  Anedeism  of  the  Ascendinq  Arch. — Along  the  convex  border  an- 
eurism frequently  arises  and  may  grow  to  a  large  size,  either  passing  out  into 
the  right  pleura  or  forward,  pointing  at  the  second  or  third  interspace,  erod- 
ing the  ribs  and  sternum,  and  producing  large  external  tumors.  In  this  situ- 
ation the  SBC  may  compress  the  superior  vena  cava,  causing  engorgement  of 
the  vessels  of  the  head  and  arm ;  sometimes  it  compresses  only  the  subclavian 
vein,  and  causes  enlargement  and  cedema  of  the  right  arm.  Perforation  may 
take  place  into  the  superior  vena  cava,  of  which  accident  Pepper  and  OrifGth 
collected  29  cases.  In  rare  instances,  when  the  aneurism  springs  from  the 
concave  side  of  the  vessels,  the  tumor  may  appear  to  the  left  of  the  sternum. 
Large  aneurisms  in  this  situation  may  cause  much  dislocation  of  the  heart, 
pushing  it  down  and  to  the  left,  and  sometimes  compressing  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  and  causing  swelling  of  the  feet  and  ascites.  The  right  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve  is  often  compressed.  The  innominate  artery  is  rarely  involved. 
Death  commonly  follows  from  rupture  into  the  pericardium,  the  pleura,  or  into 
the  superior  cava;  less  commonly  from  rupture  externally,  sometimes  from 
syncope. 

(c)  Anedrish  of  the  Transverse  Arch, — The  direction  of  growth  is 
most  commonly  backward,  but  the  sac  may  grow  forward,  erode  the  sternum, 
and  form  a  large  tumor.  The  sac  presents  in  the  middle  line  and  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum  much  more  often  than  to  the  left,  which  occurred  in  only  4  of 
35  aneurisms  in  this  situation  (0.  A.  Biowne).  Even  when  small  and  pro- 
ducing no  external  tumor  it  may  cause  marked  pressure  signs  in  its  growth 
backward  toward  the  spine,  involving  the  trachea  and  the  cesophagus,  and  giv- 
ing rise  to  cough,  often  of  a  paroxysmal  character,  and  dysphagia.  The  left 
recurrent  laryngeal  is  often  involved  in  its  course  round  the  arch.    A  small 
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BDeoriam  from  the  lower'or  posterior  wall  of  the  arch  may  compress  a  broDchns, 
ioduciitg  bronchorrhcea,  gradual  bronchiectaBis,  and  Buppuration  in  the  long — 
a  procese  which  not  infrequently  causes  death  in  aneurism,  and  a  condition 
which  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  we  were  in  the  habit  of  terming  "an- 
euriemal  phthisis."  Occasionally  enormous  aneurisms  arise  in  this  situation, 
and  grow  into  both  pleurse,  extending  between  the  manubrium  and  the  verte- 
bre;  they  may  persist  for  years.  The  sac  may  be  evident  at  the  sternal  notch. 
The  innominate  artery,  less  commonly  the  left  carotid  and  subclavian,  may  be 
involved,  and  the  radial  or  carotid  pulae  absent  or  retarded.  Sometimes  the  - 
thoracic  duct  is  compressed. 

The  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  arcb  are  not  infrequently  in- 
volved together,  usually  without  the  branches;  the  tumor  grows  upward,  or 
upward  and  to  the  right. 

(d)  Aneubisu  of  the  Descending  Fobtion  of  the  Akch. — It  is  not 
infrequently  the  traction  aneurism  of  Thoma.  The  sac  projects  to  the  left 
and  Iwekward,  and  often  erodes  the  vertebne  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  dor- 
sal, causing  great  pain  and  sometimes  compression  of  the  spinal  cord.  Dys- 
phagia is  common.  Pressure  on  a  bronchus  may  induce  bronchiectasis,  with 
retention  of  secretions,  and  fever.  A  tumor  may  appear  externally  in  the 
region  of  the  scapula,  and  attain  an  enormous  size.  Death  not  infrequently  . 
occurs  from  rupture  into  the  pleura,  or  the  sac  may  grow  into  the  lung  and 
cause  hiemoptysis. 

(e)  Aneubisu  of  the  Descending  Thobacio  Aobta. — This  is  the  least 
common  situation  of  aortic  aneurism.  The  larger  number  occur  close  to  the 
diaphragm,  the  sac  lying  upon  or  to  the  left  of  the  bodies  of  the  lower  dorsal 
vertebrae,  which  are  often  eroded.  It  is  frequently  latent,  in  3  of  14  cases 
(Osier),  and  is  often  overlooked;  pulmonary  and  pleural  symptoms  are  com- 
mon. Fain  in  the  back  is  severe;  dysphagia  is  not  infrequent.  The  sac  may 
reach  an  enormous  size  and  form  a  subcutaneous  tumor  in  the  left  back. 

Fhyiical  Signs. — Inspection. — A  good  light  is  essential;  cases  are  often 
overlooked  owing  to  a  hasty  inspection.  The  face  ia  often  suffused,  the  con- 
jnnctivte  injected,  and  veins  of  the  chest  and  of  one  arm  engorged.  One 
pupil  may  be  enlarged.  In  many  instances  inspection  is  negative.  On  either 
side  of  the  sternum  there  may  be  abnormal  pulsation,  due  to  dislocation  of 
the  heart,  to  deformity  of  the  thorax,  or  to  retraction  of  the  lung.  Three  sorts 
of  pulsation  may  be  seen  in  the  chest:  (1)  A  genera!  shock,  such  as  is  seen 
in  the  violent  throbbing  of  the  heart  or  of  an  aneurism.  In  ansmia,  in  neuras- 
thenia, and  in  great  hypertrophy  this  widespread  shock  may  suggest  aneurism. 
(3)  A  diffuse  impulse  localized  in  a  certain  part  of  the  chest,  which  may  be 
caused  by  a  deep-seated  aneurism  but  which  is  met  with  also  in  tumors,  in 
pulsating  pleurisy,  and  in  a  few  cases  without  evident  cause  (see  "Modem 
Medicine,"  Vol.  IV).  (3)  The  punctate,  heaving  true  aneurismal  impulse 
which  when  of  any  extent  is  visibly  expansile.  It  is  seen  most  frequently 
above  the  level  of  the  third  rib  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  in  the  second  left 
interspace,  over  the  manubrium,  and  behind  in  the  left  interscapular  region. 
When  the  innominate  ia  involved  the  throbbing  may  be  seen  at  the  right  stemo- 
clavicular  joint  and  above  it.  An  external  tumor  is  present  in  many  cases, 
projecting  either  through  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  or  to  the  right,  some- 
times involving  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  on  both  sides,  forming  a 
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swelling  the  size  of  s  cocoanut  or  even  larger.  The  skin  ia  thin,  often  blood 
stained,  or  it  msy  have  ruptured,  exposing  the  laminie  of  the  sac.  The  apex 
beat  may  be  much  dislocated,  particularly  when  the  sac  ia  large.  It  is  more 
commonly  a  dislocation  from  pressure  than  from  enlargement  of  the  heart 
itself. 

Palpation. — The  area  and  degree  of  pulsation  are  beet  determined  by 
palpation.  When  the  aneurism  is  deep  seated  and  not  apparent  externally, 
the  bimanual  method  should  be  used,  one  hand  upon  the  spine  and  ihe  other 
on  the  sternum.  There  may  be  only  a  diffuse  impulse.  When  the  sac  has  per- 
forated the  chest  wall  the  impulse  ia,  as  a  rule,  forcible,-  slow,  heaving,  and 
expansile,  and  has  the  same  qualities  as  a  forcible  apex  beat.  The  resistance 
may  be  very  great  if  there  are  thick  lamiuEe  beneath  the  skin;  more  rarely  the 
sac  is  soft  and  fluctuating.  The  hand  upon  the  sac,  or  on  the  region  in  which 
it  ia  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall,  may  feel  a  diastolic  shock,  often  of  great 
intensity,  which  forms  one  of  the  valuable  physical  signs  of  aneurism.  A  sys- 
tolic thrill  is  sometimes  present.  The  pulsation  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  the 
suprasternal  notch. 

Percussion. — The  small  and  deep  seated  aneurisms  are  in  this  respect 
negative.  In  the  larger  tumors,  as  soon  as  the  sac  reaches  the  chest  wall,  there 
is  produced  an  area  of  abnormal  dulness,  the  position  of  which  depends  upon 
the  part  of  the  aorta  affected.  Aneurisms  of  the  ascending  arch  grow  forward 
and  to  the  right,  producing  dulness  on  one  side  of  the  manubrium;  those 
from  the  transverse  arch  produce  dulness  in  the  middle  line,  extending  toward 
the  left  of  the  sternum,  while  aneurisms  of  the  descending  portion  most  com- 
monly produce  dulness  in  the  left  interscapular  and  scapular  regions.  The  per- 
cussion note  ie  flat  and  gives  a  feeling  of  increased  resistance. 

Auscultation. — ^Adventitious  sounds  are  not  always  to  be  heard.  Even 
in  a  large  sac  there  may  be  no  murmur.  Much  depends  upon  the  Sickness  of 
the  laminte  of  fibrin.  An  important  sign,  particularly  if  heard  over  a  dull 
region,  is  a  ringing,  accentuated  second  sound,  a  phenomenon  rarely  missed 
in  large  aneuriuns  of  the  aortic  arch.  A  systolic  murmur  may  be  present; 
sometimes  a  double  murmur,  in  which  case  the  diastolic  bruit  is  usually  due 
to  associated  aortic  insufficiency.  The  systolic  murmur  alone  is  of  little  mo- 
ment in  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism.  A  continuous  humming  top  murmur  with 
systolic  intensification  is  heard  when  the  aneurism  communicates  with  the 
vena  cava  or  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Among  OTHER  physical  signs  of  importance  are  retardation  of  the  pulse 
in  the  arteries  beyond  the  aneurism,  or  in  those  involved  in  the  sac.  There 
may,  for  instance,  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  right  and  left  radial, 
both  in  volume  and  time.  The  blood  pressure  on  the  two  sides  may  be  un- 
equal. A  physical  sign  of  large  thoracic  aneurism  is  obliteration  of  the  pulse 
in  the  abdominal  aorta  and  its  branches.  Attention  was  called  to  this  in  a 
patient  who  was  stated  to  have  aortic  insufficiency.  There  was  a  well-marked 
diastolic  murmur,  but  in  the  femorals  and  in  the  aorta  no  trace  of  pulsation 
could  be  found,  and  not  the  slightest  throbbing  in  the  abdominal  aorta  or  in 
the  peripheral  arteries  of  the  leg.  The  circulation  was,  however,  imimpaired 
in  them  and  there  was  no  dilatation  of  the  veins.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  patient's  back  showed  what  neither  the  patient  nor  an7  of.  his  physicians 
had  noticed,  that  be  had  a  very  large  area  of  pulsation  in  the  left  scapular 
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region.  Tbe  sac  probably  vae  large  enough  to  act  as  a  reservoir  annihilating 
the  ventricular  Byetole,  and  converting  the  intermittent  into  a  continaous 
stream. 

A  remarkable  condition  suggestive  of  pneumothorax  may  be  caused  by  com- 
pression of  one  bronchus  by  the  sac  (Newton  Pitt).  The  air  is  inspired  be- 
yond the  obstruction,  but  has  difficulty  in  getting  out,  so  that  the  lung  is 
gradually  distended,  causing  enlargement  of  the  side  with  a  hyperresonant 
note  on  percussion,  and  on  auscultation  absence  of  breath  sounds.  The  X-ray 
picture  may  alone  decide  the  diagnosis. 

The  tracheal  tugging,  a  valuable  sign  in  deep-seated  aneurisms,  was  de- 
scribed by  Surgeon-Major  Oliver,  who  gave  the  following  directions :  "Place 
the  patient  in  the  erect  position,  and  direct  him  to  close  his  mouth  and  ele- 
vate his  chin  to  almost  the  full  extent;  then  grasp  the  cricoid  cartilage  be- 
tween the  finger  and  thumb,  and  use  steady  and  gentle  upward  pressure  on  it, 
when,  if  dilatation  or  aneurism  exists,  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  will  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  transmitted  through  the  trachea  to  the  hand."  The  tug  is  usually 
felt  more  easily  if  the  chin  is  held  down.  This  is  a  sign  of  great  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  deep-seated  aneurisms,  though  it  may  occasionally  be  felt  in  tu- 
mors and  in  the  extreme  dynamic  dilatation  of  aortic  insufficiency.  It  may 
be  visible  in  the  thyroid  cartilage.    The  trachea  may  be  pushed  to  one  side. 

Occasionally  a  gystolic  murmur  may  be  heard  in  the  trachea,  as  pointed 
out  by  David  Drummond,  or  even  at  the  patient's  mouth,  when  opened.  This 
is  either  the  sound  conveyed  from  the  sac,  or  is  produced  by  tbe  air  as  it  is 
driven  out  of  the  wind  pipe  during  the  systole.  Feeble  respiration  in  one 
lung  is  a  common  effect  of  pressure. 

Symptoms. — Broadbent  made  the  useful  division  of  aneurisms  of  symp- 
toms and  aneurisms  of  physical  signs;  the  former  is  more  commonly  seen 
when  the  transverse  arch  is  involved,  the  latter  when  the  ascending  portion. 
There  may  be  no  symptoms.  A  man  may  present  a  tumor  which  has  eroded 
the  chest  wall  without  pain  or  any  discomfort  but  this  is  rare. 

An  important  but  variable  feature  in  thoracic  aneurism  is  pain,  which  is 
particularly  marked  in  deep  seated  tumors.  It  is  usually  paroxysmal,  sharp, 
and  lancinating,  often  very  severe  when  the  tumor  is  eroding  the  vertebrse,  or 
perforating  the  chest  waU.  In  the  latter  case  after  perforation  the  pain  may 
cease.  Anginal  attacks  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  aneurisms  at  the 
root  of  the  aorta.  Frequently  the  pain  radiates  down  the  left  arm  or  up  the 
neck,  sometimes  along  the  upper  intercostal  nerves.  Superficial  tenderness 
may  be  felt  in  the  skin  over  the  heart  or  over  the  left  sternomaetoid  muscle. 
Cough  results  either  from  the  direct  pressure  on  the  trachea,  or  is  associated 
with  bronchitis.  The  expectoration  in  these  instances  is  abundant,  thin,  and 
watery;  subsequently  it  becomes  thick  and  turbid.  Paroxysmal  cough  of  a 
peculiar  brazen,  ringing  character  is  a  characteristic  symptom  in  some  cases, 
particularly  when  there  is  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  or  the 
cough  may  have  a  peculiar  wheezy  quality — ^the  "goose  cough." 

Dyspncea,  which  is  common  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  transverse  portion, 
is  not  necessarily  associated  with  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves, 
but  may  be  due  directly  to  compression  of  tbe  trachea  or  the  left  bronchus.  It 
may  occur  with  marked  stridor.    Ijobs  of  voice  and  hoarseneBB  are  consequences 
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of  pressure  on  the  recnirent  laryngeal,  nsnally  the  left,  indncing  either  a 
spasm  in  the  maecles  of  the  left  vocal  cord  or  paralysiB. 

ParalysiB  of  an  abductor*on  one  side  may  be  present  without  any  symp- 
toms. It  ie  more  particularly,  as  Semon  states,  when  the  paralytic  contrais 
tures  supervene  that  the  attention  is  called  to  laryngeal  symptoms. 

Hamorrhage  in  thoracic  aneurism  may  come  from  (a)  the  soft  granula- 
tions in  the  trachea  at  the  point  of  compression,  in  which  case  the  sputum  is 
blood  tinged,  but  large  quantities  of  blood  are  not  lost;  (6)  from  rupture 
of  the  sac  into  the  trachea  or  a  bronchus;  (c)  from  perforation  into  the  lung 
or  erosion  of  the  lung  tissue.  The  bleeding  may  be  profuse,  rapidly  proving 
fatal,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  death.  It  may  persist'for  weeks  or  months, 
in  which  case  it  is  simply  btemorrhagic  weeping  through  the  sac,  which  is 
exposed  in  the  trachea.  In  some  instances,  even  after  a  very  profuse  hiemor- 
rhage,  the  patient  recovers  and  may  live  for  years.  A  man  with  well-marked 
thoracic  aneurism,  who  had  several  brisk  hfemorrhages,  died  four  years  after, 
having  in  the  meantime  enjoyed  average  health.  Death  from  hfemorrliage  is 
relatively  more  common  in  aneurism  of  the  third  portion  of  the  arch  and  of 
the  descending  aorta. 

Difficulty  of  swallowing  is  a  comparatively  rare  symptom,  and  may  be  due 
either  to  spasm  or  to  direct  compression.  The  sound  should  never  be  passed 
in  these  cases,  as  the  oesophagus  may  be  almost  eroded  and  perforation  of  the 
sac  has  taken  place. 

Heart  Symptoms. — Pain  is  often  anginal  in  character,  and  is  most  common 
when  the  root  of  the  aorta  is  involved.  The  heart  is  hypertrophied  in  less 
than  one-half  of  the  cases.  The  aortic  valves  are  sometimes  incompetwit, 
either  from  disease  of  the  s^ments  or  stretching  of  the  aortic  ring. 

Amoug  other  signs,  venous  compression  may  involve  one  subclavian  or  ihe 
superior  vena  cava.  A  curious  phenomenon  in  intrathoracic  aneurism  is  the 
clubbing  of  the  fingers  and  incurving  of  the  nails  of  one  hand,  of  which  two 
examples  were  without  any  special  distention  or  signs  of  venous  engorgement. 
Tumors  of  the  arch  may  involve  the  pulmonary  artery,  producing  compres- 
sion, or  in  some  iuBtances  adhesion  of  the  pulmonary  segments  and  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  valve;  or  the  sac  may  rupture  into  the  artery,  which  happened 
in  two  cases,  producing  instantaneous  death. 

Pupil  Sij/JW.-^These  may  be  due  to,  first,  pressure  on  the  sympathetic, 
which  may  cause  dilatation  of  one  pupil  from  irritation,  contraction  when 
the  nerve  is  paralyzed.  Fluehing  of  the  side  of  the  face  and  ear,  increased 
temperature,  and  sweating  may  be  present.  Secondly,  as  Ainley  Walker  and 
Wall  have  shown,  the  anisocoria  is  most  frequently  due  to  vascular  conditions 
—with  low  blood  pressure  in  one  carotid  the  pupil  on  that  side  is  dilated,  with 
high. pressure  contracted,  and  in '36  cases  of  aneurism  they  found  a  relation 
between  the  state  of  the  pupil  and  the  arteries  on  the  same  side.  Thirdly,  in 
some  cases  the  anisocoria  is  a  syphilitic  manifestation. 

An  X-ray  examination  should  be  made  in  all  doubtful  cases.  The  fluoro- 
Bcope  gives  an  accurate  picture  of  the  situation,  the  size,  and  the  relation  to 
the  heart.  Even  a  small  sac  may  be  seen.  The  diagnosis  may  rest  upon  it 
alone  in  cases  in  which  scarcely  a  physical  sign  was  present.  Sailer  and 
Ffahler  have  shown  that  a  condition  of  tortuosity  of  the  aorta,  due  to  arterio- 
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acleroBis,  may  exist,  suggesting  very  BtroDgly  the  preeence  of  aneurism,  par- 
ticularly on  examination  with  the  fluoroscope. 

The  clinical  picture  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  extremely  varied.  Many 
cases  preBent  charactcTiBtic  symptoms  and  no  physical  signs,  while  others  have 
well-marked  physical  signs  and  few  or  no  symptoms. 

Diagliosift. — Aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  be  confounded  with:  (a)  The 
violent  throbbing  impulse  of  the  arch  in  aortic  insufficiency. 

(b)  Simple  Dynamic  Pulsation. — This  is  common  in  the  abdominal  aorta, 
but  is  rare  in  the  arch.  A  case  which  came  under  the  care  of  William  Mur- 
ray and  Bramwell  presented,  without  any  pain  or  pressure  symptoms,  pulsa- 
tion and  dulness  over  the  aorta.  The  condition  gradually  disappeared  and 
was  thought  to  be  neurotic. 

(c)  Dilatation  of  the  arch  which  has  many  of  the  features  of  aneurism. 
The  X-rsy  examination  may  be  required  to  decide  the  diagnosis. 

{d)  In  curvature  of  the  spine  there  may  be  great  displacement  of  the 
aorta,  so  that  it  pulsates  forcibly  to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

(e)  Solid  Tumors. — When  the  tumor  projects  externally  and  pulsates  the 
difficulty  may  be  considerable.  In  tumor  the  heaving,  expan^Xe  pulsation  is 
absent,  and  there  is  not  that  sense  of  force  and  power  which  is  so  striking  in 
the  throbbing  of  a  perforating  aneurism.  There  is  not  to  be  felt,  as  in  aortic 
aneurism,  the  shock  of  the  heart  sounds,  particularly  the  diastolic  shock.  Aus- 
cultatory sounds  are  less  definite,  as  large  aneurisms  may  occur  without  mur- 
murs; and,  on  the  other  hand,  murmurs  may  be  heard  over  tumors.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  in  the  deep  seated  thoracic  tumors,  and  here  the  diagnosis 
may  be  impossible.  The  physical  signs  may  be  indefinite.  The  ringing  aortic 
second  sound  is  of  great  importance  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  heard  over  tumor. 
Tracheal  tugging  is  here  a  valuable  sign.  Pressure  phenomena  are  less  com- 
mon in  tumor.  The  general  appearance  of  the  patient  in  aneurism  is  much 
better  than  in  tumor,  in  which  tiiere  may  be  cachexia  and  enlargement  of  the 
glands  in  the  axilla  or  in  the  neck.  The  result  of  tlje  Wasflermann  reaction 
is  of  aid.  Occasionally  cancer  <^  the  (esophagus  may  simulate  aneurism,  pro- 
ducing pressure  on  the  left  bronchus. 

(/)  Pulsating  Pleurisy. — In  cases  of  empyema  necessitatis,  if  the  project- 
ing tumor  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart  and  pulsates,  the  condition 
may  be  mistaken  for  aneurism.  The  absence  of  the  heaving,  firm  distention 
and  of  the  diastolic  shock  would,  with  the  history  and  the  existence  of  pleural 
effusion,  determine  the  nature  of  the  case.  If  necessary,  puncture  may  be 
made  with  a  fine  needle.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  pulsating  pleurisy  the 
throbbing  is  diffuse  and  widespread,  moving  the  whole  side.  The  X-ray  study 
is  of  value. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  always  grave.  Life  may  be  prolonged  for 
some  years,  but  the  patients  are  in  constant  jeopardy.  Spontaneous  cure  is 
not  very  infrequent  in  the  small  sacculated  tumors  of  the  ascending  and 
thoracic  portions.  The  cavity  becomes  filled  with  laminee  of  firm  fibrin,  which 
become  more  and  more  dense  and  hard,  the  sac  shrinks  considerably,  and  finally 
lime  salts  are  deposited  in  the  old  fibrin.  The  laminge  of  fibrin  may  be  on  a 
level  with  the  lumen  of  the  vessel,  causing  complete  obliteration  of  the  sac. 
The  cases  which  rupture  externally,  as  a  rule,  run  a  rapid  course,  although  to 
this  there  are  exceptions;  the  sac  may  contract,  become  firm  and  hard,  and  the 
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patient  may  live  for  five,  or  even  for  ten  or  twenty  yearQ,  The  cases  which  last 
loogCBt  are  those  in  which  a  saccular  aneurism  has  projected  from  the  ascend- 
ing arch.  One  patient  in  Montreal  had  been  known  to  have  aneurism  for 
eleven  years.  The  aneurism  may  be  enormous,  occupying  a  large  area  of  the 
chest,  and  yet  life  be  prolonged  for  many  years.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  is  the  case  of  dissecting  aneurism  reported  hy  Graham.  The  patient 
was  invalided  after  the  Crimean  War  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  and  for 
years  was  under  the  observation  of  J.  H.  Richardson,  of  Toronto,  under  whose 
care  be  died  in  1885.  The  autopsy  showed  a  healed  aneurism  of  the  arch, 
with  a  dissecting  aneurism  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  aorta,  which 
formed  a  double  tube. 

Treatment. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  this  can  only  be  palliative. 
Still  in  every  instance  measures  should  be  taken  which  are  known  to  promote 
clotting  and  consolidation  within  the  sac.  In  any  large  series  of  cured  aneu- 
risms a  considerable  majority  of  the  patients  have  not  been  known  to  be  sub- 
jects of  the  disease,  but  the  obliterated  sac  has  been  found  accidentally  at 
the  post  mortem. 

The  most  satisfactory  plan  in  early  cases,  when  it  can  he  carried  out  thor- 
oughly, is  the  modified  Valsalva  method  advised  hy  Tufnell,  of  Dublin,  the 
esaentials  of  which  are  rest  and  a  restricted  diet.  The  rest  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  he  absolute.  The  reduction  of  the  daily  number  of  heart  beats,  when 
a  patient  is  recumbent  and  without  exertion,  amounts  to  many  thousands,  and 
is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  uf  this  plan.  Mental  quiet  shoiild  also  be 
enjoined.  The  diet  advised  by  Tufnell  is  extremely  rigid — for  breakfast,  2 
ounces  of  bread  and  butter  and  Z  ounces  of  milk  or  tea ;  dinner,  3  ounces  of 
mutton  and  3  of  potatoes  or  bread  and  4  ounces  of  claret ;  supper,  2  ounces  of 
bread  and  butter  and  S  ounces  of  tea.  This  low  diet  diminishes  the  blood 
volume  and  is  thought  also  t«  render  the  blood  more  fibrinous.  "Total  per 
diem,  10  ounces  of  solid  food  and  8  ounces  of  fluid,  and  no  more."  litis 
treatment  should  be  pursued  for  several  months,  but,  except  in  persons  of  a 
good  deal  of  mental  stamina,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  it  out  for  more  than  a 
few  weeks  at  a  time.  It  is  a  form  of  treatment  adapted  only  to  the  saccular 
form,  and  in  cases  of  large  sacs  communicating  with  the  aorta  by  a  compara- 
tively small  orifice  the  chances  of  consolidation  are  fairly  good:  Unquestion- 
ably rest  and  the  restriction  of  the  liquids  are  the  important  parts  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  a  greater  variety  and  quantity  of  food  may  he  allowed  with  ad- 
vantage. If  this  plan  can  not  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  the  patient  should 
be  advised  to  live  a  very  quiet  life,  moving  about  with  deliberation  and  avoid- 
ing all  sudden  mental  or  bodily  excitement.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  regu- 
lar, and  constipation  and  straining  carefully  avoided.  Of  medicines,  iodide  of 
potassium  is  of  great  value.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  grains 
(0.6  to  1.3  gm.)  three  times  a  day.  Larger  doses  are  not  necessary.  The  most 
striking  effect  of  the  iodide  is  the  relief  of  pain.  The  evidence  is  condtisive 
that  the  syphilitic  cases  are  more  benefited  by  it  than  the  non-syphiljtic.  All 
these  measures  have  little  value  unless  the  aac  is  of  a  suitable  form  and  size. 
The  large  tumors  with  wide  mouths  communicating  with  the  ascending  por- 
tion of  the  aorta  may  be  treated  on  the  moat  approved  plans  for  months  with- 
out the  slightest  influence  other  than  reduction  in  the  intensity  of  the  throb- 
bing.   A  patient  with  a  tumor  projecting  into  the  right  pleura  remained  on  the 
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moat  rigid  Tnfnell  treatment  for  more  than  one  hundred  days,  during  which 
time  he  took  potasaium  iodide  faithfully.  The  pulsations  were  greatly  reduced 
and  the  area  of  duloess  diminished,  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  that  the  sac 
was  probably  consolidating.  Sudden  death  followed  rupture  into  the  pleura, 
and  the  sac  contained  only  fluid  blood,  not  a  shred  of  fibrin.  In  cases  in 
which  the  tumor  is  large,  or  in  which  there  seems  little  prospect  of  consolida- 
tion, it  is  perhaps  better  to  advise  a  man  to  go  on  quietly  with  his  occupa- 
tion, avoiding  excitement  and  worry.  Our  profession  has  offered  many  ex- 
amples of  good  work,  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  carried  out,  by  men  with 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  who  wisely  preferred,  as  did  the  late  Hilton  Fagge, 
to  die  in  harness. 

SuBOiCAL  Measures. — Consolidation  may  be  promoted  in  the  sac  by  the 
combination  of  wiring  and  electrolysis.  Moore,  in  1864,  first  wired  a  sac, 
putting  in  78  feet  of  fine  wire.  Death  occurred  on  the  fifth  day.  Corradi 
proposed  the  combined  method  of  wiring  with  electrolysie,  which  was  first 
used  by  Burresi  in  18?9.  H.  A.  Hare  has  done  the  operation  32  times  with- 
out any  accident.  He  emphasizes  the  importance  of  emplopng  a  gold  platinum 
wire  without  too  much  spring  (silver  is  not  suitable),  of  using  the  positive 
pole  in  the  aneurism  and  of  not  giving  too  strong  a  current  (5  milliamperes 
at  the  beginning,  gradually  increased  to  50,  and  then  decreased  to  5  again, 
the  current  being  passed  for  about  50  minutes).  In  nearly  all  of  Hare's 
patients  there  was  marked  benefit,  the  duration  of  which  was  variable.  One 
patient  lived  for  nine  years.  The  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  aneurism  is  often 
marked  but  the  relief  of  pain  is  the  most  striking  feature.  The  most  favorable 
cases  are  those  in  which  the  aneurism  is  sacculated,  which  can  usually  be  de- 
termined by  the  X-rays.  The  sudden  filling  by  clot  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
cceliac  axis  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  may  result  fatally  from  infarct 
of  the  intestine. 

Other  Conditions, — Pressure  on  veins  causing  engorgement,  particularly 
of  the  head  and  arms,  is  sometimes  promptly  relieved  by  free  venesection,  and, 
at  any  time  during  the  course  of  a  thoracic  aneurism,  if  attacks  of  dyspnisa 
with  Uvidity  supervene,  bleeding  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  benefit  In 
the  final  stages  morphia  is,  as  a  rule,  necessary.  Dyspnoea,  if  associated  with 
cyanosis,  is  best  relieved  by  bleeding.  Chloroform  inhalations  may  be  neces- 
sary. The  question  of  tracheotomy  sometimes  comes  up  in  the  cases  of  ur- 
gent dyspncea.  If  it  can  be  shown  by  laryngoscopic  examination  that  it  is 
due  to  bilateral  abductor  paralysis  the  trachea  may  be  opened,  but  this  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  urgent  dyspnoea  is  caused  by 
pressure  about  the  bifurcation.  When  the  sac  appears  externally  and  grows 
large,  an  ice  bag  or  a  belladonna  plaster  may  be  apphed  to  allay  the  pain  but 
wiring  with  electrolysis  is  most  useful  for  this.  In  some  instances  an  elastic 
support  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  a  physician  with  an  enormous  ex- 
ternal aneurism  in  the  right  mammary  region  for  many  months  obtained  great 
relief  by  an  elastic  support,  passing  over  the  shoulder  and  under  the  arm  of 
the  opposite  side. 

The  nitrites  may  be  given  if  the  blood  pressure  is  high,  but  rest  and  diet, 
restriction  of  the  fluids,  and  free  purgation  are  usually  more  effectual  than 
drugs  in  reducing  blood  pressure. 

B.    Anenrinn  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta.— Of  S33  cases  collected  by  Nixon, 
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207  were  in  males,  S6  in  fem&les;  121  were  between  the  &gee  of  twenty-five 
snd_  forty-five.  Nixon  reporta  a  ease  in  a  syphilitic  girl  of  twenty.  There 
were  16  cases  among  16,000  admissions  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Fatlioli^. — The  sac  is  most  common  just  below  tiie  diaphragm  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  coeliac  aiis*  The  tumor  miay  be  fusiform  or  sacculated, 
and  it  is  sometimes  multiple.  Projecting  backward,  it  erodes  the  vertebrse  and 
may  cause  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  legs  and  finally  parapl^ia,  or  it  may 
pass  into  the  thorax  and  burst  into  the  pleura.  More  commonly  the  sac  is 
on  the  anterior  wall  and  projects  forward  as  a  definite  tumor,  which  may  be 
either  in  the  middle  line  or  a  little  to  the  left.  The  tiunor  may  project  in 
the  epigastric  region  (which  is  most  common),  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  in 
the  left  fiank,  or  in  the  lumbar  region.  When  high  up  beneath  the  pillar  of 
the  diaphragm  it  may  attain  couBiderable  size  without  being  very  apparent  on ' 
palpation.  When  it  ruptures  into  the  retro-peritoneal  tissues  a  tumor  in  the 
flank  may  be  formed  gradually,  which  enlarges  with  very  little  pulsation.  It 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  rapidly  growing  sarcoma  or  for  appendicitis,  and  an 
operation  may  be  performed. 

The  symptoms  are  chiefiy  pain,  very  often  of  a  neuralgic  nature,  passing 
round  to  the  sides  or  localized  in  the  back,  and  more  persistent  and  intense 
than  in  any  other  variety  of  aneurism..  Gastric  symptoms,  particularly  vom- 
iting, may  be  early  and  deceptive  features.  Retardation  of  the  pulse  in  the 
femoral  artery  is  a  very  common  symptom. 

Diftgnosis  and  Physical  Signa — Inspection  may  show  marked  pulsation  in 
the  epigastric  region,  sometimes  a  definite  tumor.  A  thrill  is  not  uncommon. 
The  pulsation  is  forcible,  expansile,  and  sometimes  double  when  the  sac  is 
large  and  in  contact  with  the  pericardium.  On  palpation  a  definite  tumor 
can  be  felt.  Though  usually  fixed,  the  aneurism  may  be  freely  movable.  If 
large,  there  is  some  degree  of  dulnese  on  petcussion,  which  usually  merges  with 
that  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  On  auscultation,  a  systolic  murmur  is,  as  a 
rule,  audible,  and  is  sometimes  best  heard  at  the  back.  A  diastolic  murmur 
is  occasionally  present,  usually  very  soft  in  quality.  No  pulsation,  however 
forcible^  no  Uirill,  however  intense,  no  murmur,  however  loud,  'justifies  the 
diagnosis  of  abdominal  aneurism  unless  there  is  a  definite  tumor  which  can 
be  grasped  and  which  has  an  expansile  pulsation.  Attention  to  this  rule  will 
save  many  errors.  The  throbbing  abdominal  aorta  was  well  described  by  Mor- 
gagni  and  Laennec,  and  called  by  Allan  Burns  the  "preternatural  pulsation  in 
the  epigastrium."  It  is  met  with  (a)  in  nervous  women  often  associated  with 
enteroptosts  and  pain,  and  sometimes,  as  Morgagni  pointed  out,  with  vomiting 
of  blood,  (b)  In  anaemia  particularly  after  severe  hemorrhage,  in  which  the 
throbbing  may  shake  the  patient  and  the  bed.  (c)  In  aortic  insufficiency, 
(if)  In  sclerosis  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  A  common  mistake  is  to  regard  this 
throbbing  aorta  as  aneurism.  The  vessel  may  appear  dilated  and  even  may  be 
grasped  in  the  hand.  Very  frequently  a  tumor  of  the  pylorus,  of  the  pancreas, 
or  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is  lifted  with  each  impulse  of  the  aorta  and 
may  be  confounded  with  aneurism.  The  absence  of  the  forcible  expansile  im- 
pulse and  the  examination  in  the  knee  elbow  position,  in  which  the  tumor,  as 
a  rule,  falls  forward,  and  the  pulsation  is  not  then  communicated,  suffice  for 
differentiation. 

Pn^moua — The  outlook  is  bad  but  a  few  cases  heal  spontaneously.  Death 
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may  restilt  from  (a)  complete  obliteration  of  the  lumen  by  clots;  (b)  com- 
pression paraplegia;  (c)  rupture  (which  occurred  in  ld3  of  the  233  caees  in 
Nixon's  series)  either  into  the  pleura,  retroperitoneal  tiBSues,  peritoneum,  or 
the  intestines,  most  commonly  into  the  duodenum;  (d)  embolism  of  the  su- 
perior mesenteric  artery,  producing  intestinal  infarction. 

The  treabnent  is  the  same  as  in  thoracic  aneurism.  When  the  aneurism 
is  low  down  pressure  has  been  euceessfully  applied  in  a  case  by  Murray,  of 
Newcastle.  It  must  be  kept  up  for  many  hours  under  chloroform.  The  plan 
is  not  without  risk,  as  patients  have  died  from  bruising  and  injury  of  the  sac. 
Nine  cases  in  our  series  were  treated  surgically.  In  two  the  wiring  and 
electrolysis  were  followed  by  great  improvement;  one  man  lived  for  three  years. 

C.  SisBectLng  Aneurism, — The  majority  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  begin 
with  a  split  or  crack  of  the  intima  over  a  spot  of  syphilitic  mesaortitis.  Once 
this  split  has  started  the  aorta  may  rupture  in  all  its  coats,  or  an  aneurism 
may  fonu  at  the  site,  or  the  fracture  of  the  intima,  though  large  and  often 
circumferential,  may  heal ;  or  the  blood  may  extend  between  the  coats,  separat- 
ing them  for  many  inches,  or  in  the  entire  extent,  forming  a  dissecting  aneu- 
rism ;  and,  lastly,  such  a  dissecting  aneurism  may  heal  perfectly. 

SuPTURE  OP  THE  AORTA  is  uot  Very  infrequent,  as  medico-legal  work  in- 
dicates. Usually  there  is  agonizing  pain  with  features  of  shock,  and  death 
may  take  place  instantly;  but  in  fully  half  of  the  cases  there  are  two  very 
characteristic  stages,  the  first  corresponding  to  the  rupture  of  the  inner  coats, 
the  second  eight  to  ten  hours,  or  as  long  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  later,  to 
fatal  rupture  of  the  external  layer. 

Dissecting  aneurism  is  not  very  common.  There  were  only  two  cases  in 
16  years  at  the  Hopkins  Hospital,  where  aneurism  may  be  said  to  be  excep- 
tionally frequent.  The  primary  split  is  most  frequently  in  the  arch,  not  far 
above  the  valves,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  transverse,  or  vertical,  clean  cut  in- 
cision, as  if  made  with  a  razor.  The  extent  of  the  separation  of  the  coats  ia 
variable.  If  the  adventitia  is  reached,  rupture  is  certain  to  take  place,  as  only 
the  structures  of  the  middle  coat  can  resist  for  any  time  the  pressure  of  the 
blood.  The  blood  m&y  pass  for  three  or  four  or  more  inches,  separating  the 
media,  and  then  burst  internally  or  externally.  In  other  cases  the  dissection 
reaches  from  the  ascending  arch  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  even  passing 
down  the  iliac  and  femorals  into  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  leg.  The  splitting 
of  the  coats  may  reach  to  all  the  subdivisions  of  the  aorta.  The  symptoms  are 
those  spoken  of  under  rupture;  but  a  very  remarkable  condition  may  follow, 
leading  to : 

Heaived  Dissecting  Aneurism. — The  earlier  observers  of  this  remark- 
able condition  regarded  it  as  an  anatomical  anomaly  of  a  double  aorta.  Adami 
collected  39  cases,  in  a  majority  of  which  there  was  no  advanced  disease  of 
the  aorta  itself.  The  outer  tube  formed  by  the  dissecting  aneurism  may 
extend  the  entire  length  of  the  aorta,  occupying  the  full  extent  of  the  circum- 
ference. The  most  extraordinary  feature  ia  that  the  outer  tube  may  present 
a  perfectly  smooth  and  natural  appearance,  and  be  lined  with  a  new  intima. 
The  condition  may  last  for  many  years. 
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II.    ANEUBISH  OF  THE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  ABDOMINAL  AOBTA 

The  coeliao  axii  is  itself  not  infrequeutly  involved  ia  aneurism  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Of  it«  branchea,  the  splenic  artery  ia 
occasionally  the  seat  of  aneurism.  This  rarely  causes  a  tumor  large  enough 
to  be  felt;  sometimes,  however,  the  tumor  is  of  large  size.  In  a  case  in  a 
man,  aged  thirty,  who  had  an  illnese  of  several  months'  duration,  the  severe 
epigastric  pain  and  vomiting  led  to  a  diagnosis  of  gastric  ulcer.  There  was 
a  deep  seated  tumor  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  the  dulness  of  which 
merged  with  that  of  the  spleen.  There  was  no  pulsation,  hut  it  was  thought 
on  one  occasion  that  a  bruit  was  heard.  The  chief  symptoms  were  vomiting, 
severe  epigastric  pain,  occasional  hfematemesis,  and  finally  severe  hiemorrbage 
from  the  bowels.  An  aneurism  of  the  splenic  artery  the  size  of  a  cocoanut  was 
Rituated  between  the  stomach  ahove  and  the  transverse  colon  below,  and  ex- 
tcBded  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  navel.  The  sac  contained  densely 
laminated  fibrin.  It  had  perforated  the  colon.  Of  39  instances  of  aneurism 
on  the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  collected  by  Lebert,  10  were  of  the 
splenic  artery. 

Of  aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery  Holland  collected  40  cases  (1908), 
of  which  34  were  extra-hepatic.  In  Bolland's  case  there  were  three  sacs — all 
iotra-hepatic.  Bnpture  took  place  in  32  cases — in  16  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
in  13  into  the  bile  passages.  The  sac  is  rarely  large,  hut  in  the  case  of  Woll- 
mann'a  it  was  as  large  as  a  child's  head.  Cholelithiasis  and  duodenal  ulcer  are 
the  conditions  for  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  mistaken.  In  Ross  and  Osier's 
case  the  liver  was  enlarged,  with  symptoms  of  pyaemia. 

Aneurism  of  the  inperior  meaenteric  artery  is  not  very  uncommon.  The 
diagnosis  is  scarcely  possible  from  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Plugging  of  the 
branches  or  of  the  main  stem  may  cause  infarction  of  the  bowel. 

Renal  Artery. — Henry  ITorris  collected  31  instances  of  aneurism,  13  of 
which  arose  from  injury.  Many  of  them  were  false.  Pulsation  and  a  bruit 
are  not  always  present.  Four  cases  were  operated  upon;  three  recovered.  In 
a  case  of  Keen's  the  tumor  and  the  kidney  were  removed  together. 

Pulmonary  Artery. — Primary  aneurism  of  the  trunk  is  very  rare. 
The  forms  are :  (a)  Of  the  trunk  and  main  branches  Henschen  to  1906  col- 
lected 43  cases;  and  Possett  (1909)  added  nine.  Most  of  the  patients  were 
in  the  third  and  fourth  decades,  and  syphilis  is  the  important  factor.  Warthin 
demonstrated  spirochsetes  in  atherosclerosis  with  aneurism,  (b)  Acute  embolic 
aneurism,  which  may  be  multiple  in  connection  with  septic  thrombi  in  the 
veins  or  endocarditis  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  (c)  The  small  aneurisma 
in  the  walls  of  pulmonary  cavities,  already  considered. 

III.    ARTERIOVENOUS  ANEURISM 

In  this  form,  known  to  Galen,  but  first  accurately  described  by  the  great 
William  Hunter,  there  is  abnormal  communication  between  an  artery  and  a 
vein.  When  a  tumor  lies  between  the  two  it  is  known  as  varicose  aneurism; 
when  there  is  a  direct  communication  without  tumor  the  vein  is  chiefly  dis- 
tended and  the  condition  is  known  as  aneuristtuU  varix. 
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While  it  may  occur  in  the  aorta,  it  is  much  more  common  in  the  periph- 
eral arteries  as  a  result  of  stab  or  gunshot  wounds. 

An  andurism  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  may  open  directly  into 
the  vena  cava.  Twenty-nine  cases  of  this  lesion  were  analyzed  by  Pepper 
and  Griffith.  Gyanosie,  cedema,  and  great  distention  of  the  veins  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  are  the  most  frequent  symptoms,  and  develop,  as  a  rule,  with 
suddenness.  Of  the  physical  signs  a  thrill  is  present  in  some  cases.  A  con- 
tinuous murmur  with  systolic  intensification  is  of  great  diagnostic  value. 
Thumam  ( Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  1840)  gave  the  first  accurate 
account  of  this  murmur  and  of  this  characteristic  type  of  cyanosis.  There  is 
only  one  condition  with  which  it  could  be  confounded,  viz.,  the  remarkable 
cj'anosis  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  which  follows  crushing  accidents  to 
the  thorax.  Perforation  between  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  causes  very 
much  the  same  symptoms.  In  a  few  cases  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta 
perforates  the  inferior  vena  cava — cedema  and  cyanosis  of  the  legs  and  lower 
half  of  the  body,  and  the  distinctive  thrill  and  murmur  are  present. 

In  the  arterio-venous  aneurisms  which  follow  stab  and  bullet  wounds  of 
the  subclavian,  axillary,  carotid,  femoral,  and  popliteal  arteries  the  clinical 
features  are  most  characteristic.  First,  the  veins  enlarge  as  the  arterial  blood 
flows  under  high  pressure  into  them.  The  aifected  limb  may  be  greatly 
swollen  and  in  a  young  person  may  lengthen,  and  the  growth  of  bair  is  in- 
creased. Secondly,  a  strong  thrill  is  felt,  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  site  of 
the  aneurism,  but  sometimes  to  be  felt  at  the  most  distant  part«  of  a  Hmb. 
^irdly,  the  characteristic  continuous  murmur  with  systolic  intensification  is 
heard.  In  the  external  arteries  the  condition  may  persist  for  years  before 
disability  is  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  veins  and  swelling  of  the  limb. 
Surgical  treatment  by  a  skilled  operator  is  indicated. 

Periarteritis  Nodosa 

An  inflammatory  lesion  of  the  emaller  arteries,  beginning  in  the  outer 
coats,  with  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  media,  and  formation  of  secondary 
aneurisms  with  thrombosis  and  rupture.  The  nodular  syphilitic  arteritis 
should  not  be  included  in  this  group.  Described  first  by  Eussmaul  and  Maier, 
it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study  of  late  years  by  Dickson,  Long- 
cope,  I^mb,  and  KlotK.     Some  42  cases  are  on  record. 

The  eiioiogy  is  uncertain.  Most  of  the  cases  are  in  males  of  middle  age 
and  syphilis  has  been  noted  in  a  few  eases.  The  disease  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
acute infection  with  forms  of  staphylococci  and  streptococci  (Klotz).  The 
smaller  arteries  are  involved,  the  branches  of  the  cceliac  axis,  the  mesenteric, 
the  renal,  hepatic,  coronary,  and  more  rarely  those  of  the  skin,  lungs  and  brain. 
The  nodular  tumors  vary  in  numbers  from  a  dozen  or  more  to  many  hun- 
dreds and  are  usually  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  differ  in  structure  from 
the  other  forma  of  nodular  arteritis,  the  syphilitic  and  mycotic.  The  sub- 
cutaneous nodules  present  in  eight  cases  led  to  the  diagnosis  in  two. 

The  disease  runs  a  course  witli  mild  fever,  weakness,  antemia,  muscular 
and  joint  pains,  epigastric  pain,  vomiting,  diarrhcea  and  purpura.  Tonsillitis 
has  not  infrequently  preceded  the  attack.  The  duration  is  from  a  few  weeks 
to  three  or  four  months.     Recovery  has  occurred. 
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SECTION  XI 
DISEASES  OF  THE  DUCTLESS  GLANDS 

IntrodOctioiL — Disturbancea  in  the  endocriue  glands  may  be  due  to 
hjper-,  hypo-  or  dysfunction.  The  results  may  be  shown  in  various  ways: 
(1)  the  features  caused  by  disturbance  in  the  gland  specially  involved,  (2) 
secondary  disturbances  in  other  endocrine  glands,  as  they  are  all  bonnd  to- 
gether, causing  a  polyglandular  syndrome,  and  (3)  involvement  of  the  vege- 
tative nervous  system  and,  through  this,  widespread  influence  on  many  organs. 
There  seem  to  be  special  relations  between  certain  glands,  which  may  take 
the  form  of  inhibition  or  of  stimulation.  It  is  evident  that  the  polyglandular 
syndromes  may  present  very  complex  problems. 


L    DI8SAS1S  OF  THE  SUPRARENAL  BODIES  AND 
CHROMAFFIN  SYSTEM 

latrodactioii. — Of  the  two  parts  of  the  suprarenal  bodies,  (1)  the  medtU- 
lary  belongs  to  what  is  known  as  the  chromaffin  system,  which  includes  a  simi- 
lar tissue  scattered  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  the  carotid  glands,  and  (2) 
the  cortex  with  an  epithelial  origin  and  belonging  to  the  interrenal  system.  The 
chromaffin  bodies  produce  an  internal  secretion,  epinepkrin,  the  chief  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  maintain  the  blood  pressure  and  the  sympathetic  tonus, 
though  this  is  disputed  by  some  workers,  e.  g.,  Vincent  In  some  way  it  also 
controls  the  pigment  metabolism  of  the  skin  and  possibly  the  muscular  vigor. 
Disturbance  in  function  of  the  medullary  portion  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  is 
knovra  only  through  the  remarkable  disease  described  by  Addison.  Beyond 
this  all  is  debatable,  and  much  visionary.  The  function  of  the  cortical  part 
of  the  gland  is  unknown,  but  that  it  bears  some  relation  to  the  sexual  organs 
is  shown  by  the  sex  anomalies  that  develop  with  tumors  of  these  parts  and  by 
the  enlargement  during  pregnancy.  Hyperplasia  of  the  cortex  or  tumor  for- 
mation may  be  associated  with  precocious  sexual  development  and  hypo- 
plasia with  infantilism.  The  interrenal  system  produces  choUn  which  lowers 
blood-pressure. 

Qlycosuria  is  caused  by  the  injection  of  epinephrin,  and  in  animals  a  form 
of  arterio-Bclerosis,  probably  due  to  the  high  blood  pressure.  Many  theoretical 
conceptions  have  been  entertained  of  the  relation  between  a  defect  of  the 
adrenal  secretion  and  asthenic  affections,  and  it  is  suggested  that  adrenal  insuf- 
ficiency plays  an  important  role  in  acute  infections,  in  tuberculosis,  and  many 
wasting  diseases,  with  which  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  increased  pigmenta- 
tion may  be  associated. 
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I.  ADDISON'S  disease: 

Definitioii. — A  disease  characterized  by  muscular  and  vascular  asthenia, 
gastro- intestinal  disturbance,  and  pigmentation  of  the  skin;  due  eitiier  to 
tuberculosie  or  atrophy  ol  the  adrenals,  or  to  degenerative  changes  in  the  chro- 
maffin system  generally. 

The  recognition  of  the  disease  is  due  to  Addison  of  Guy's  Hospital,  whose 
monograph  on  "The  Constitutional  and  Local  Effects  of  Disease  of  the  Supra- 
renal Capsules"  was  published  in  185S. 

Etioli^fy. — The  disease  is  rare.  Only  17  cases  were  seen  in  21  years  in 
the  United  States  (Osier).  In  large  clinics  a  year  or  more  may  pass  without 
a  case.  Males  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  females.  In  Greenhow'a 
analysis  of  183  cases,  119  were  males  and  64  females.  The  majority  of  cases 
occur  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years.  A  congenital  case  has  beoi 
described,  in  which  the  child  lived  for  eight  weeks,  and  post  mortem  the  adre- 
nals were  found  to  he  large  and  cystic.  In  a  few  cases  a  blow  on  the  abdomen 
or  back  has  preceded  the  onset.  A  certain  number  of  cases  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  Pott's  disease.  An  increase  in  the  disease  in  France  was  re- 
ported during  the  recent  war. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  is  rarely  emaciation  or  ansmia.  Bolleston  thus 
summarizes  the  condition  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  in  Addison's  disease: 

"1.  The  fibro-caseous  lesion  due  to  tuberculosis — far  the  commcmest  con- 
dition found.  2.  Simple  atrophy.  3.  Chronic  interstitial  inflammation  lead- 
ing to  atrophy.  4.  Malignant  disease  invading  the  capsules,  including  Addi- 
son's case  of  malignant  nodule  compressing  the  suprarenal  vein.  5.  Blood 
extravasated  into  the  suprarenal  bodies.  6.  No  lesion  of  the  suprarenal  bodies 
themselves,  but  pressure  or  inflammation  involving  the  semilunar  ganglia. 

"The  first  is  the  only  common  cause  of  Addison's  disease.  The  others, 
with  the  exception  of  simple  atrophy,  may  be  considered  as  very  rare." 

The  nerve-cells  of  the  semilunar  ganglia  have  been  found  degenerated  and 
deeply  pigmented,  and  the  nerves  sclerotic.  The  ganglia  are  not  uncom- 
monly entangled  in  the  cicatricial  tissue  about  the  adrenals.  The  chromaffin 
cells  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia  and  in  the  abdominal  plexuses  generally  dis- 
appear. The  cases  of  extensive  destruction  of  tK?  glands  without  Addison's 
disease  are  explained  by  a  persistence  of  the  chromaffin  structures  elsewhere, 
while  extensive  involvement  of  the  extra-capsular  chromaffin  system  may 
itself  be  sufBcient  to  cause  the  symptoms,  the  adrenals  themselves  being  intact. 

Few  changes  of  importance  are  found  in  other  organs.  The  spleen  is 
occasionally  enlarged ;  the  thymus  may  be  persistent  and  the  lymph  nodes  and 
tonsils  enlarged  as  in  status  lymphaticus.  The  other  organs  show  only  the 
alterations  associated  with  a  protracted  illness. 

SjniLptoau. — In  the  words  of  Addison,  the  characteristic  symptoms  are 
"ansemia,  general  languor  or  debility,  remarkable  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  a  peculiar  change  of  color  in  the 
skin."  The  onset  is,  as  a  rule,  insidious.  The  feelings  of  weakness  usually 
precede  the  pigmentation.  In  other  instances  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms, 
the  weakness,  and  the  pigmentation  come  on  together.  There  are  a  few  cases 
in  which  the  whole  process  is  acut«,  following  a  shock  or  some  special  depres- 
sion.   There  are  three  important  symptoms: 
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(a)  PiQHEKTATiON  OF  THE  SsiN. — Tbis,  SB  a  rule,  first  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  patieut's  friends.  The  grade  of  coloration  ranges  from  a 
light  yellow  to  a  deep  brown,  or  even  hiack.  In  typical  casea  it  is  diffuse, 
but  always  deeper  on  the  exposed  parts  and  in  the  regions  where  the  normal 
pigmentation  ie  more  intense,  as  the  areols  of  the  nipples  and  about  the 
genitals;  also  wherever  the  akin  is  compressed  or  irritat«d,  as  by  the  waist- 
band. At  first  it  may  be  confined  to  the  face  and  hands.  Occasionally  it 
is  absent.  Patches  showing  atrophy  of  pigment,  leucoderma,  may  occur.  The 
pigmentation  occurs  on  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  conjunctive, 
and  vagina  but  it  is  not  distinctive  as  it  has  been  found  in  chronic  gastric 
disease  and  ie  common  in  the  negro.  A  patchy  pigmentation  of  the  serous 
membranes  has  often  been  found.  Over  the  diffusely  pigmented  skin  there 
may  be  little  mole  like  spots  of  deeper  pigmentation,  and  upon  the  trunk, 
particularly  on  the  lower  abdomen,  it  may  be  "ribbed"  like  the  sand  on 
the  seashore. 

(6)  Gastro-intestinal  STMPTOMa. — The  disease  may  set  in  with  attacks 
of  nausea  and  vomiting,  spontaneous  in  character.  Toward  the  close  there 
may  be  pain  with  retraction  of  the  abdomai,  and  even  features  suggestive 
of  peritonitis.  A  marked  anorexia  may  be  present.  The  gastric  symptoms 
are  variable  throughout  the  course;  occasionally  they  are  absent.  Attacks  of 
diarrhcea  are  frequent  and  come  on  without  obvious  cause. 

(c)  Asthenia,  the  most  characteristic  feature,  may  be  manifested  early 
aa  a  feeling  of  inability  to  carry  on  the  ordinary  occupation,  or  the  patient 
may  complain  constantly  of  feeling  tired.  The  weakness  is  specially  marked 
in  the  muscular  and  cardio-voscular  systems.  There  may  be  an  extreme 
degree  of  muscular  prostration  in  an  individual  apparently  well  nourished, 
whose  muscles  feel  firm  and  hard.  The  cardio-vascular  asthenia  is  mani- 
fest in  a  feeble,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  which  may  come  on  in  par- 
oxysms, in  attacks  of  vertigo,  or  of  syncope,  in  one  of  which  the  disease  may 
prove  fatal.  The  blood  pressure  is  low,  falling  to  ?0  or  80  mm.  of  Hg.  Head- 
ache is  a  frequent  symptom;  convulsions  occasionally  occur.  Pain  in  the  back 
may  be  an  early  and  imporiant  symptom. 

AuEemia,  a  symptom  specially  referred  to  by  Addison,  is  not  common.  In 
a  majority  of  the  patients  the  blood  count  is  normal.  The  sugar  content  of 
the  blood  has  been  found  to  be  low  in  some  cases.  McMunn  described  an 
increase  in  the  urinary  pigments,  and  a  pigment  has  been  isolated  of  very 
much  the  same  character  as  the  melanin  of  the  skin. 

The  mode  of  termination  is  by  syncope,  which  may  occur  even  early  in 
the  disease,  by  gradual  progressive  asthenia,  or  by  the  development  of  tuber- 
culous lesions.  A  noisy  delirium  with  urgent  dyspncea  may  precede  the  fatal 
event 

Biagnosii. — Pigmentation  of  the  skin  is  not  confined  to  Addison's  disease. 
The  following  conditions  may  give  rise  to  an  increase  in  the  pigment;  some 
of  which,  e.  9.,  a  and  b,  are  due,  as  in  Addison's  disease,  to  disturbance  in  the 
chromaffin  system. 

(a)  Abdominal  growths — tubercle,  cancer,  or  lymphoma.  In  taberculosis 
of  the  peritoneum  pigmentation  is  not  uncommon. 

(6)  Pregnancy,  in  which  the  discoloration  is  usually  limited  to  the  face, 
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the  so-called  masque  des  femmes  enceintes.  Uteribe  disease  is  a  commoa 
cause  of  a  patchy  melasma. 

{c)  Hamochromatosis,  associated  with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  pigmentation 
of  the  skin,  and  diabetes. 

((f)  In  overworked  persons  of  constipated  habit  there  may  be  a  patchy 
staining  of  the  face  and  forehead. 

(e)  The  vagabond's  discoloration,  caused  by  the  irritation  of  lice  and  dirt, 
may  reach  a  high  grade,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  Addison's  disease. 

(/)  In  rare  instances  there  is  deep  discoloration  of  the  skin  in  melanotic 
cancer,  so  general  that  it  has  been  confounded  with  melasma  suprarenale. 

{g)  In  certain  cases  of  exophthalmic  goitre  abnormal  pigmentation  occurs. 

(A)  In  a  few  rare  instances  the  pigmentation  in  scleroderma,  may  be  gen- 
eral and  deep. 

(t)  In  the  face  there  may  be  an  extraordinary  degree  of  pigmentation  due 
to  innumerable  small  black  comedones.  If  not  seen  in  a  very  good  light,  the 
face  may  suggest  argyria.  Pigmentation  of  an  advanced  grade  may  occur  in 
chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and  in  dilatation  of  the  organ. 

(/)  Argyria  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  Addison's  disease. 

(A:)  Arsenic  may  cause  a  most  intense  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

(I)  With  arterio-sclerosis  and  chronic  heart-disease  there  may  be  marked 
melanoderma. 

(m)  In  pemicioui  ancemia  the  pigmentation  may  be  extreme,  most  com- 
monly due  to  the  prolonged  administration  of  arsenic. 

(n)  There  is  a  form  of  deep  pigmentation,  usually  in  wom«i,  which  per- 
sists for  years  without  any  special  impairment  of  health.  The  pigmentation 
is  a  little  more  leaden  than  is  usual  in  Addison's  disease. 

(o)  In  ochronosis  there  may  be  a  deep  melanotic  pigmentation  of  the 
face  and  hands. 

(p)  In  von  Eecklinghauaen's  disease  the  pigmentation  may  be  uniform 
and  suggestive  of  adrenal  disease. 

In  any  case  of  unusual  pigmentation  these  various  conditions  must  be 
sought  for;  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease  is  scarcely  justifiable  without 
the  asthenia.  In  many  instances  it  is  difBcuIt  early  in  the  disease  to  arrive 
at  a  definite  conclusion.  The  occurrence  of  fainting  fits,  of  nausea,  and  gas- 
tric irritability  are  important  indications.  As  the  lesion  of  the  capsules  is 
almost  always  tuberculous,  in  doubtful  cases  the  tuberculin  test  may  be  used. 

Progfnosis. — The  disease  is  usually  fatal.  The  cases  in  which  the  bronzing 
is  slight  or  does  not  occur  run  a  more  rapid  course.  There  are  occasionally 
acute  cases  which,  with  great  weakness,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcea,  prove  fatal 
in  a  few  weeks.  In  a  few  cases  the  disease  is  much  prolonged,  even  to  six  or 
ten  years.  In  rare  instances  recovery  has  taken  place,  and  periods  of  improve- 
ment, lasting  many  months,  may  occur. 

Treatment — When  asthenia  appears  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed 
and  sudden  efforts  and  muscular  exercise  should  not  be  allowed.  Fatal  syn- 
cope may  occur  at  any  time.  For  the  debility  arsenic  and  strychnia  are  useful ; 
for  the  diarrhcea  large  doses  of  bismuth,  and  for  the  irritability  of  the  stom- 
ach very  simple  diet  and  alkalies.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious ; 
sugar  should  be  given  freely.    As  the  disease  is  nearly  always  tuberculous  an 
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open  air  treatment  may  be  carried  ont.  Tuberculin  may  be  tried  cautiouEly, 
particularly  if  the  case  iB  eeen  early. 

Operation  has  been  suggested.  The  leBJon  is  usually  localized,  and  it 
should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  remove  the  diseased  glands;  but,  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  animals  this  is  always  a  fatal  procedure,  and  in  any  case,  unless 
there  were  suponumerary  adrenals  and  a  considetablc  portion  of  the  extra- 
capsular chromaffin  intact,  the  operation  would  be  useless. 

Adrenal  Therapy. — Evidently  the  relation  of  Addison's  disease  to  the 
adrenals  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  myxredema  to  the  thyroid  gland,  in  which 
the  insufficiency  is  promptly  relieved  by  the  administration  of  thyroid  prepa- 
rations. The  tuberculous  nature  of  the  lesions  in  most  of  the  cases  o(  Addi- 
son's disease  is  an  obstacle,  and  there  is  usually  widespread  involvement  of  the 
sympathetic  system.  There  is  now  a  large  series  of  cases  treated  with  various 
preparations,  but  only  a  very  few  with  satisfactory  results.  In  only  three  of 
our  patients  was  there  marked  improvement.  In  one,  all  the  severer  symp- 
toms disappeared,  the  pigmentation  cleared  up,  and  the  patient  died  subse- 
quently of  an  acute  infection,  which  apparently  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
disease.  The  adrenals  were  found  sclerotic  but  not  tuberculous.  The  dried 
gland  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  30  grains  (0.3  to  1.3  gm.)  three 
times  a  day,  Epinephrin  may  be  used  hypodermically  in  doses  of  nxv-xv 
(0.3-1  c.  e.)  of  the  1-1000  solution.    The  results  should  he  watched  carefully. 

II.    OTHEE  APPECTIONS  OP  THE  SUPRABENAL  GLANDS 

LeaiouB  of  the  Adrenal  Cortex. — Remarkable  changes  in  the  secondary 
sexual  characters  have  been  associated  with  tumors  and  other  lesions  of  this 
part — the  so-called  suprarenal  genital  syndrome.  Pseudo-hermaphroditism 
hfts  been  found  in  connection  with  hyperplasia  of  the  cortex,  as  in  a  case  in 
which  the  internal  organs  were  those  of  a  female  but  the  external  had  male 
eharaoters.  The  reverse  may  occur.  Premature  puherty,  with  the  development 
of  the  secondary  sexual  characters,  may  appear  as  early  as  the  iifth  or  sixth 
year.  After  puberty  the  presence  of  a  tumor  may  lead  to  the  remarkable  con- 
dition known  in  women  as  virilismus  or  hirsutismus,  in  which  a  growth  of  hair 
occurs  on  the  face,  the  voice  becomes  masculine,  and  the  fpuscular  strength 
may  increase.  Later,  as  the  signs  of  tumor  develop,  there  are  emaciation, 
pigmentation,  and  mental  changes. 

Hyper-  and  Hypo-fnnction  of  the  Adrenals, — The  state  of  our  physiolog- 
ical knowledge  is  at  present  far  too  uncertain  to  make  it  worth  while  to  discuss 
the  clinical  vagaries  which  have  been  grouped  under  the  terms  hyper-  and  hypo- 
epinephrinaemia.  The  suggestion  of  Sergent  that  the  vaso-constri-jtor  skin 
reflex,  causing  tho  "white  line,"  is  an  evidence  of  adrenal  insufficiency  has 
not  been  generally  supported  but  in  some  cases  of  asthenia  and  low  blood 
pressure,  which  show  the  "white  line,"  the  response  to  the  administration  of 
epinephrin  is  prompt.  That  certain  disturbances  come  under  these  headings 
can  not  be  doubted  but  much  experimental  work  and  many  observations  are 
necessary  before  they  can  be  accurately  stated. 

Hemorrhf^e. — Acute  hemorrhagic  adrenalitis  presents  a  picture  some- 
what resembling  acute  pancreatjtis — a  sudden  onset  with  pain,  vomiting,  pro- 
found prostration  and  death  within  a  few  days.     In  other  cases  coavubiona 
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occur  or  the  patient  falls  into  a  typhoid  state  with  profound  asthenia.  In 
children  the  disease  may  be  associated  with  purpura,  both  cutaneous  and 
visceral. 

Tamon. — ^Both  carcinoma  and  sarcoma  have  been  described.  They  are 
apt  to  undergo  fatty  degeneration  and  hemorrhagej  bo  that  they  may  form 
very  large  cyst^.  In  children  excessive  development  of  the  genitals  with 
hair  and  fat  has  been  found,  as  noted  by  Bullock  and  Sequeira,  who  collected 
a  number  of  cases.  On  this  account  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the 
adrenal  cortex  has  an  hormonic  internal  secretion  which  influences  sexual 
development.  Bobert  Hutchison  described  a  remarkable  syndrome  in  chil- 
dren of  adrenal  tumor,  exophthalmos,  and  cranial  tumors;  and  William 
Pepper  (tertJus)  described  a  form  characterized  by  rapid  growth,  diffuse  in- 
volvement of  the  liver,  and  great  distention  of  the  abdomen  without  ascites 
or  jaundice. 

Carotid  Glands. — Situated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid  arteries,  these 
bodies,  each  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  belong  to  the  chromaffin  group. 
Their  function  is  unknown.  They  are  of  interest  as  the  seat  of  tumors,  benign 
at  first  but  which  may  become  malignant,  at  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage. 

n.    DISEASES  OF  THE  THYMUS  GLAm) 

The  thymus  in  structure  has  little  resemblance  to  the  other  ductless  glands, 
with  the  exception  of  the  epiphysis  cerebri,  and  must  be  classed  as  an  epithelial 
rather  than  as  a  lymphoid  organ  ( Pappenheimer) . 

At  birth  the  thymus  gland  weighs  about  12  grams;  from  the  first  to  the 
fifth  year  about  23  grams;  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  year  about  26  grams; 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  year  about  37^  grams,  and  from  the  six- 
teenth to  the  twentieth  year  about  25%  grams,  after  which  it  undergoes  a 
gradual  atrophy  (Hammar).  Involution  not  taking  place,  a  "persistent 
thymus"  remains. 

The  function  of  the  gland  is  not  known.  There  is  an  obscure  relationship 
between  the  thymus  and  the  sexual  glands.  After  castration  N.  Patton  found 
persistency  and  hypertrophy  of  the  gland.  A  disturbance  of  the  normal  de- 
velopment of  the  bones,  particularly  in  ossification,  also  occurs  (Basch)  and 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  excitability  of  the  nerves.  The  nature  of  the  in- 
ternal secretion  is  unknown.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  with  extract 
from  the  gland,  but  without  definit*  results. 

I.    HYPEKTBOPHT  OP  THE  THTMU8 

The  size  of  the  gland  varies  so  greatly  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  limits 
between  persistency  and  enlargement.  Between  the  manubrium  stemi  and  the 
vertebral  column  in  an  infant  of  eight  months  the  distance  is  only  2.2  cm. 
(Jacobi),  so  that  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  an  enlarged  gland  may  induce 
what  Warthin  calls  "thymic  tracheostenosis."  There  w^uld  appear  to  be,  as 
this  author  suggests,  three  groups  of  cases: 

(o)  Thymic  stridor,  either  congenital  or  developing  soon  after  birth,  vary- 
ing in  intensity  and  aggravated  by  crying  and  coughing. 
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(6)  Thymic  asthma,  aoriietimes  known  as'Eopp's  or  Miller's  asthma,  is  an 
exaggerated  and  more  peTsistent  form  of  the  stridor.  While  much  dispute 
exists  as  to  this  form,  there  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  its  occurrence,  as  there 
are  cases  in  which  complete  relief  has  followed  removal  of  l^e  gland.  Olivlw 
collected  39  cases  of  thymectomy  with  34  recoveries. 

(c)  Lastly,  in  some  cases  sudden  death  has  occurred,  usually  in  connec- 
tion with  the  condition  of  lymphatism  about  to  be  described. 

Persistence  of  the  gland  has  been  met  with  in  many  affections,  such  as 
Graves'  disease,  Addison's  disease,  acromegaly,  myasthenia  gravis,  rick3t8, 
etc.  Many  observers  regard  the  association  of  an  enlargement  with  Graves' 
disease  as  more  than  accidental  and  as  a  sort  of  compensatory  process. 

II.    ATBOPHT  OP  THE  THYMUS 

This  is  met  with  accidentally  in  children  who  show  no  special  pathological 
clianges,  especially  as  Ruhrah  has  shown,  in  marasmus  and  the  chronic  wast- 
ing disorders  of  children.  Of  other  morbid  conditions,  hsemorrhages  are  not 
uncommon.  Mediastinal  tumors  may  originate  in  the  remnants  of  the  thymus; 
dermoid  tumors  and  cysta  have  also  been  met  with ;  tuberculosis  and  syphilis 
of  the  gland  are  occasionally  seen.  The  condition  described  by  Dubois  in  con- 
genital syphilis,  in  which  there  are  fissure  like  cavities  in  the  gland  filled  with 
a  purulent  fluid,  ie  probably  post  mortem  eoftening. 

UL    STATUS  THYMICO-LYMPHATICira 

(Lymphaiitm) 

Seflnition. — A  combination  of  constitutional  anomalies  among  which  ate 
hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid  tissues  and  of  the  thymus,  hypoplasia  of  the  car- 
dio-vascular  system,  and  peculiarities  of  configuration. 

Formerly  the  condition  was  regarded  as  specially  important  in  young  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  found  both  in  children  and  adults.    In  Bellevue  Hospital,  457 
cases  were  found  among  5,653  autopsies  (8  per  cent.).    Of  these  only  92  were  ■ 
below  the  age  of  twenty  years  (Symmers),    The  cases  in  adults  have  received 
much  attention  and  present  a  definite  picture. 

The  results  of  the  condition  are  various;  among  them  are:  (1)  The  liabil- 
ity to  sudden  death.  This  may  be  from  several  causes,  (a)  Anaphylaxis. 
Necrosis  occurs  in  the  lymphoid  tissues  with  resulting  sensitization.  With 
further  necrosis  a  fatal  attack  may  result.  (6)  Cerebral  hemorrhage.  The 
hypoplastic  arteries  rupture  easily,  as  from  slight  trauma,  which  is  a  point 
of  medico-legal  importance,  (c)  In  young  children  sudden  death  may  result 
from  pressure  of  the  enlarged  gland  {"thymic  death"),  but  this  is  probably 
very  rare,  (2)  Increased  susceptibility  to  acute  infections  and  decreased  re- 
sis^nce  to  them.  This  applies  particularly  to  endocarditis,  pneumonia,  cere- 
bro-spinal  fever  and  sepsis.  (3)  In  women  there  is  increased  danger  in  child- 
birth. (4)  Psychical  Instability.  The  subjects  form  a  considerable  proportion 
of  cases  of  drug  addiction  and  suicide. 

Pathology. — Symmers  describes  two  forms — status  lympbaticua  and  re- 
cessive status  lymphaticus.    The  former  shows  well-developed  changes  in  the 
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lymphoid  tissues  and  occurs  at  an  age  when  these  structuree  are  active.  The 
recessive  form  shows  atrophic  chaoges  in  the  lymphoid  structures  which  vary 
with  the  time  of  involution.  Of  249  cases,  118  were  instances  of  status  lym- 
phaticus,  89  of  the  recessive  form  and  43  were  border-line  cases,  tending 
toward  recession.  In  the  status  lymphaticus  form  the  thymus  was  hyper- 
plastic, the  average  weight  being  about  85  gm.  No  instance  was  found  of 
death  being  due  to  pressure  from  the  thymus.  Histologically  the  thymus 
showed  hyperplasia,  which  may  be  extreme.  Necrotic  changes  were  marked 
in  the  lymph  nodes  and  this  was  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  sudden  death 
from  slight  causes.  This  is  regarded  by  Symmers  as  being  in  close  relation 
to  anaphylaxis. 

Symptonu. — Children  with  lymphatism  are  often  fat,  may  be  anemic  and 
flabby  but  are  usually  regarded  as  in  good  health.  The  tonsils  are  enlarged 
and  adenoids  are  present.  They  have  little  resistance  to  infections  and  are 
easily  upset  by  trifling  ailments.  They  are  often  subject  to  nasal  catarrh, 
mouth  breathing  is  common,  and  vaso-motor  changes  are  frequent.  The  blood 
may  show  a  marked  lymphocj-tosis.  The  enlarged  thymus  may  he  shown  by 
duhiess  over  the  upper  sternum  and  to  each  side  of  it  which  shifts  upward 
with  extreme  retraction  of  the  head  (Boggs),  There  may  be  bulging  or  the 
gland  may  be  felt  in  the  episternal  notch.  The  X-ray  shadow  may  be  dis- 
tinct. In  these  cases  there  may  be  attacks,  often  after  a  fit  of  temper  or  a 
crying  spell,  in  which  the  child  shows  noisy  breathing,  stridor  and  cyanosis. 
Respiration  may  stop  for  some  seconds  or  death  may  occur. 

After  puberty  the  condition  is  easily  recognized.  In  males  the  main  points 
are  (1)  A  slender  thorax,  rounded  arms  and  thighs,  and  a  suggestion  of  the 
feminine  type.  (2)  A  soft  delicate  skin.  (3)  A  scanty  growth  of  hair  on 
the  face,  especially  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  and  in  the  axills,  with  the 
pubic  hair  showing  the  feminine  distribution.  (4)  The  external  genitals 
may  be  poorly  developed;  some  are  cryptorchids.  {5)  The  cervical  and  axillary 
ghinds  may  be  palpable.  In  females  the  main  features  are  (1)  A  slender 
thorax  and  extremities.  (2)  A  soft  delicate  skin.  (3)  Scanty  axillary  and 
pubic  hair,     (4)  Hypoplasia  of  the  genital  organs. 

IKagnoBiB. — Suspected  cases  should  be  carefully  examined  before  trifling 
operations.  The  enlargement  of  the  superficial  glands  of  the  tonsillar  tissues 
and  of  the  spleen  is  easily  determined.  The  adult  forms  are  readily  recognized 
from  the  general  characteristics. 

Treatment. — In  children  it  is  well  to  reduce  the  sugar  and  starch  in  the 
diet  to  a  minimum,  giving  skim  milk,  eggs,  meat,  green  vegetables  and  fruits, 
A.  general  tonic  treatment  with  iron  and  arsenic  should  he  given,  A  large 
thymus  causing  compression  may  require  removal  but  treatment  by  the 
X-ray  is  often  successful.    In  the  adult  forms  there  is  no  special  treatment. 


m,    DISEASES  or  THE  THTBOID  GLAND 
L    CONGEBTION 
At  puberty,  in  girls,  often  at  the  onset  of  menstruation,  the  gland  en- 
larges; in  certain  women  the  neck  becomes  fuller  at  each  menstruation,  and  it 
was  an  old  idea  that  the  gland  enlarged  at  or  after  defloration.     The  sli^ 
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enlargemeot  at  puberty  may  persist  for  moaths  aud  cause  uneasiness,  but,  as 
a  rule,  it  disappears  completely.  From  mechanical  causes,  as  tight  collars  or 
repeated  crying,  the  gland  may  swell  for  a  short  time.  Slight  enlargement 
is  common  in  acute  infections. 

II.   THTBoroins 

Etiology. — Inflammation  of  the  gland,  which  is  nearly  always  secondary 
to  some  infection,  may  be  simple  or  purulent.  It  is  most  frequent  in  typhoid 
fever,  small-pox,  measles,  pneumonia,  rheumatic  fever,  and  mumps.  Epi- 
demics of  thyroiditis  have  been  reported.  It  is  a  rare  disease  in  ordinary 
hospital  practice,  and  did  not  occur  in  our  series  of  1,500  cases  of  typhoid 
fever. 

Symptonu. — The  whole  gland  may  be  involved,  or  only  one  lobe.  There 
are  swelling,  pain  on  pressure,  redness  over  the  affected  part,  and,  when  sup- 
puration occurs,  softening  or  fluctuation.  Often  the  acute  inflammation  sub- 
sides spontaneously.  Myxoedema  has  followed  destruction  of  the  entire  gland 
by  acute  suppuration. 

A  remarkable  sclerotic  thyroiditis  has  been  described  by  Riedel  and  is 
sometimes  called  after  his  name.  It  is  important,  as,  in  the  rapidity  of  its 
evolution  and  in  the  production  of  a  diffuse  tumor  involving  the  whole  gland, 
the  clinical  picture  may  resemble  cancer.  The  gland  becomes  firmly  fixed 
to  the  surrounding  parts  and  serious  effects  may  be  produced  by  compression 
of  the  trachea  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.  The  cut  section  of  the 
gland  is  white  and  smooth,  and  shows  a  dense  fibrous  tissue. 

Ill,    TUMOBS  OF  THE  THYEOID 

Of  these  the  most  important  are:  {a)  Infective  granulomata — tuberculo- 
sis, actinomycosis,  and  syphilis.  Oases  are  very  rare.  Tuberculosis  may  be 
mistaken  for  exophthalmic  goitre.  Swelling  of  the  gland  has  been  seen  in 
recent  syphilitic  infection,  and  gummata  may  occur  in  the  congenital  form. 
(b)  Adenomata,  simple  or  malignant.  The  latter  may  cause  extensive  metas- 
tases, as  in  the  case  reported  by  Haward,  in  which  tumors  resembling  thyroid 
tissue  occurred  in  the  lungs  and  various  bones,  (c)  Cancer  and  sarcoma; 
which  are  rare,  have  a  surgical  interest. 

IV,    ABBBBANT  AND  ACCESSOBY  THYEOHW 

In  various  plAces,  from  the  root  of  the  tongue  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
fragments  of  thyroidal  tissue  have  been  found.  These  aberrant  portions  of 
the  glaud  are  very  apt  to  enlarge  and  undergo  cystic  degeneration.  In  the 
mediastinum  they  may  form  large  tumors,  and  in  the  pleura  an  accessory 
cystic  thyroid  may  occupy  the  upper  portion,  and  a  case  was  reported  by  F. 
A.  Packard,  in  which  the  cystic  gland  filled  nearly  the  entire  side.  The 
so-called  lingual  thyroid  is  not  uncommon,  varying  in  size  from  a  hemp  seed 
to  a  pea,  usually  free  in  the  deep  muscles  o(  the  tongue,  or  attached  to  the 
hyoid  bone.    When  enlarged  the  lingual  goitre  may  form  a  tumor  of  consider- 
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able  size.    The  true  thyroid  gland  has  been  absent,  and  removal  of  the  liDgaal 
goitre  has  been  followed  by  myxcedema. 

V.    OOITBE 

{Struma,  BTonchoeiAe) 

Deflnition. — A  chronic  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  of  unknown 
origin,  occurring  sporadically  or  endemically. 

Siitribntlon. — Goitre  in  the  United  States  is  perhaps  most  common  in 
the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  an  investigation  in  Michigan,  Dock  found 
a  large  number  of  cases  and  the  disease  is  not  uncommon  in  Lower  Canada. 
In  England  it  is  common  in  certain  regions;  the  Thames  valley,  the  Dales, 
Derbyshire,  Susses,  and  Hampshire.  It  is  very  prevalent  about  Oxford  and 
the  upper  Thames  valley.  In  Switzerland,  in  the  mountains  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  the  mountainous  districts  of  France,  and  in  the  Pyrenees  the  disease 
is  very  prevalent.  In  regions  of  Central  Asia,  in  the  Abyssinian  mountains, 
and  in  the  Himalayas  there  are  many  foci  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  rarely  congenital  except  in  very  goitrous  dis- 
tricts. Cases  are  most  common  at  or  about  puberty,  and  the  tendency  dimin- 
ishes after  the  twentieth  year.  Women  are  much  more  frequently  attacked 
than  men,  in  a  proportion  of  6  or  8  to  1. 

kin  its  endemic  form  the  disease  occurs  at  every  latitude  and  in  every  alti- 
tude, in  valleys  and  in  plains,  and  in  various  climates.  It  seems  to  be  much 
less  prevalent  by  the  seashore. 

The  cause  is  obscure.  The  water  in  goitrous  districts  is  hard,  rich  in  lime 
and  magnesia,  poor  in  iodine,  and  (so  R^din  afBrms  of  the  Swiss  waters)  with 
a  high  degree  of  radio-activity.  Others  speak  of  a  "miasma"  of  the  soil  which 
gets  into  the  drinking  water.  McCarrison  in  Kashmir  found  that'  the  specific 
agent  could  be  killed  by  boiling  the  wat«r  and  that  it  did  not  pass  a  Berkefeld 
filter.  He  produced  goitre  in  himself  and  in  others  by  the  daily  consumption 
of  the  residue  of  the  filter,  but  the  residue  when  boiled  was  harmless.  The 
disease  was  transmitted  to  goats  who  drank  water  contaminated  by  goitre  pa- 
tients. There  are  "goitre  springs"  and  "goitre  wells,"  These  and  other  facta 
strongly  suggest  a  specific  organism ;  and  this  view  is  supported  by  the  remark- 
able outbreaks  of  acute  goitre  in  schools,  lasting  for  a  few  months  and  disap- 
pearing. In  one  such  outbreak  161  boys  among  350  and  346  girls  among  381 
were  attacked  (Guillaume). 

Xorbid  Anatomy. — Usually  the  whole  gland  is  involved,  but  one  lobe  only 
may  be  attacked.  When  the  enlargement  is  uniform,  and  the  appearance  of 
the  gland  natural,  it  is  spoken  of  as  parenchymatous  goitre;  when  the  blood 
vessels  are  very  large,  vascular  goitre.  In  both  forms  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  colloid  material  of  the  follicles.  Degenerations  of  various  kinds  are  com- 
mon, particularly  cystic,  in  which  there  are  many  large  and  small  cavities 
with  colloid  contents.  In  some  of  these  cystic  forms  there  are  papillary  in- 
growths into  the  alveoli.  Sometimes  the  cysts  contain  blood  and  eztaiBive 
heemorrbages  occur  in  the  gland. 

Symptonu. — When  small  a  goitre  is  not  inconvenient,  but  when  large 
pressure  symptoms  may  cause  the  patient  to  seek  relief.    The  windpipe  may 
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be  flattened  from  pressure,  uBually  of  an  enlarged  isthmus,  or  it  ie  narrowed 
by  circular  compression.  The  symptoms  are  more  or  less  marked  stridor  and 
cough,  which  may  persist  for  years  without  special  aggravation.  They  may 
be  present  with  very  large  glands,  or  with  the  small  encircling  goitre,  or  with 
the  goitre  which  passes  deeply  beneath  the  sternum.  Pressure  on  the  recur- 
rent nerves  may  cause  attacks  of  dyspnrea,  particularly  at  night,  and  the  voice 
may  be  altered.  Pressure  on  the  vague  is  not  common.  Sometimes  there  is 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  may  be  compressed.  The 
heart  is  often  involved,  either  from  pressure  on  the  vagi,  or  there  is  dilatation 
associated  with  dyspncea.  This  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "goitre  heart" 
in  contra-distinction  to  the  cardiac  condition  in  Graves'  disease. 

Prognosis. — Many  cases  in  the  young  get  well;  too  often  in  goitrous  dis- 
tricta  the  tumor  persists.  It  may  disappear  on  leaving  the  district.  Many 
cases  get  well  without  medical  treatment,  but  when  pressure  symptoms  occur 
surgery  gives  relief. 

rreatment. — In  goitrous  districts  the  drinking  water  should  be  boiled. 
Simple  goitre  can  be  prevented  by  small  doses  of  iodine.  Iodine  in  some  form 
is  used  extensively,  and  often  is  curative.  Its  effect  is  to  stimulate  the  gland 
to  healthy  action.  In  young  people  2  to  5  grains  (0.13  to  0.3  gm.)  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium  iodide  may  be  given  daily.  Iodine  injections  into  the  gland 
are  not  advisable.  Iodine  may  be  applied  externally  as  an  ointment  {5  per 
cent).  The  X-rays  have  been  tried  with  success.  When  the  gland  is  large, 
surgical  measures  are  indicated. 

VI.    HTPOTHYBOIDI8M 

{Cretimam  and  Myxedema) 

Definition. — A  constitutional  affection  due  to  the  loss  of  function  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  characterized  clinically  by  a  myxcedematous  condition  of  the 
eubcutaneoua  tissues  and  mental  failure,  and  anatomically  by  atrophy  of  the 
thyroid  gland. 

History. — As  early  as  1859  Schiff  had  noted  that  in  the  dog  removal  of 
the  gland- was  followed  by  certain  symptoms.  Gull  described  "A  cretinoid 
change  in  women,"  and  in  the  eighties  the  observations  of  Ord  and  other 
English  physicians  separated  a  well  defined  clinical  entity  called  "mys- 
tedenia." 

Kocher  (in  1883)  reported  that  30  of  his  first  100  thyroidectomies  had 
been  followed  by  a  very  characteristic  picture,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
"cachexia  strumipriva,"  an  observation  which  had  already  been  made  in  the 
previous  year  by  the  Beverdins,  who  also  had  recognized  the  relation  of  this 
change  to  the  disease  known  as  "myxoedema."  The  researches  of  Horsley, 
and  the  investigation  of  the  Committee  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London, 
made  it  clear  that  the  changes  following  complete  removal  of  the  gland, 
cachexia  strumipriva,  myxcedema,  and  the  sporadic  cretinism,  were  one  and 
the  same  disease,  due  to  the  loss  of  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Schiff 
and  Horsley  demonstrated  that  animals  could  be  saved  by  the  transplantation 
of  the  glands.  Lastly  came  the  discovery  of  George  Murray  and  Eowitz 
that  feeding  with  the  thyroid  extract  replaced  the  gluid  function,  and  cured 
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the  disease.  The  first  patient  given  thyroid  by  Murray  in  1891  died  in  1919, 
aged  74,  from  heart  disease.  The  activity  of  the  gland  is  connected  with 
the  metabolism  of  iodine. 

Kendall  has  isolated  the  active  principle  which  he  terms  thyroxin  and 
which  contains  65  per  cent,  of  iodine.  It  is  an  amino-acid  vhich  enters  into 
reaction  and  is  regenerated  so  that  it  can  repeat  the  process.  It  acts  as  does 
thyroid  extract  in  myscedema.  There  is  a  quantitative  relation  between  thy- 
roxin and  the  rate  of  basal  metabolism. 

The  outcome  of  a  host  of  researches  has  been  the  recognition  of  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  the  internal  secretion  of  the  gland,  which  is  essential 
for  normal  growth  in  childhood,  and  has  a  marked  iniluence  on  metabolism.  It 
stimulates  both  vegetative  nervous  systems. 

Clinical  Fomu. — There  are  three  groups  of  cases — cretinism,  myxcedema 
proper,  and  operative  myxcedema.  To  Felix  Semon  is  due  the  credit  of  recog- 
nizing that  these  were  one  and  the  same  condition  and  all  due  to  loss  of  func- 
tion of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Cretinism. — Two  forms  are  recognized — the  sporadic  and  the  endemic. 
In  the  sporadic  form  the  gland  may  be  congenitally  absent,  or  is  atrophied 
after  one  of  the  specific  fevers,  or  the  condition  develops  with  goitre.  The 
disease  is  not  very  uncommon;  the  histories  of  58  cases  were  collected  in 
a  few  years  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  (Osier).  It  is  more  common 
in  females  than  in  males — 35  in  the  series. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Absence  of  the  gland,  or  complete  fibrous  atrophy, 
is  the  common  condition.  Goitre  with  any  trace  of  gland  tissue  is  rare.  In 
the  sporadic  form  sometimes  the  hypophysis  and  thymus  have  been  found  en- 
larged. Arrest  of  development,  a  brachjeephalic  skull  in  the  endemic,  and  a 
dolichocephalic  in  the  sporadic  form,  are  the  chief  skeletal  clianges. 

Symptoms. — In  the  congenital  cases  the  condition  is  rarely  recognized 
before  the  infant  is  six  or  seven  months  old.  Then  it  is  noticed  that  the  child 
does  not  grow  so  rapidly  and  is  not  bright  mentally.  The  tongue  looks  large 
and  hangs  out  of  the  mouth.  The  hair  may  be  thin  and  the  skin  very  dry. 
Usually  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  during  the  second  year  the  signs  be- 
come very  marked.  The  face  is  large,  looks  bloated,  the  eyelids  are  puffy 
and  swollen ;  the  al^e  nasi  are  tlitck,  the  nose  looks  depressed  and  flat.  Denti- 
tion is  delayed,  and  the  teeth  which  appear  decay  early.  The  abdomen  is 
swollen,  the  legs  are  thick  and  short,  and  the  hands  and  feet  are  undeveloped 
and  pudgy.  The  face  is  pale  and  sometimes  has  a  waxy,  sallow  tint.  The 
fontanelles  remain  open;  there  is  muscular  weakness,  and  the  child  can  not 
support  itself.  In  the  supraclavicular  regions  there  are  large  pads  of  fat 
The  child  does  not  develop  mentally  and  may  lapse  into  imbecility. 

In  cases  in  which  tlie  atrophy  of  the  gland  follows  a  fever  the  condition 
may  not  come  on  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  or  later.  This  is  really,  as 
Parker  determined,  a  juvenile  myxcedema.  In  a  few  of  the  sporadic  forms 
cretinism  develops  with  an  existing  goitre.  It  may  retard  development,  bodily 
and  mental,  without  ever  progressing  to  complete  imbecility. 

Endemic  Cketinibm. — This  occurs  wherever  goitre  is  very  prevalent,  as  in 
parts  of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Tyrol,  and  the  Pyrenees.  It  formerly  prevailed 
in  parts  of  England.  The  clinical  features  are  the  same  as  in  the  sporadic 
form',  stunted  growth  and  feeble  mind,  plus  goitre.     To  some  poison  in  the 
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water — mineral  or  organic — the  thyroid  changee  have  been  attributed,  but 
whatever  the  to<(ic  agent  may  be,  it  is  the  interference  with  the  functioD  of 
the  gland  that  leads  to  the  cretinous  change  in  the  body. 

The  diagnosis  is  very  easy  after  one  has  seen  a  case,  or  good  illtistratione. 
Infants  a  year  or  so  old  sometimes  become  flabby,  lose  their  vivacity,  or  show 
a  prjtuberant  abdomen,  and  lax  ekin  with  slight  cretinoid  appearance.  These 
milder  forms,  as  they  have  been  termed,  are  probably  due  to  transient  func- 
tional disturbance  in  the  gland. 

Myx(edema  op  AnuLTS  {Oull's  Disease). — Women  are  much  more  fre- 
quently aiTected  than  men — in  a  ratio  of  6  to  1.  The  disease  may  affect  several 
members  of  a  family,  and  it  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mother.  In  some 
instances  there  has  been  first  the  appearance  of  exophthalmic  goitre.  Though 
^moBt  common  in  women,  it  seems  to  have  no  special  relation  to  menstruation 
or  pregnancy;  the  symptoms  of  mysoedema  may  disappear  during  pregnancy 
or  may  develop  post  partum.  Myxo»lema  and  exophthalmic  goitre  may  occur 
in  sisters.  It  is  not  so  common  in  America  as  in  England.  In  sixteen 
years  only  10  cases  were  seen  in  Baltimore,  7  of  which  were  in  the  hospital. 
C.  P.  Howard  collected  100  American  cases,  of  which  86  were  in  women. 
The  symptoms,  as  given  by  Ord,  are  marked  increase  in  the  general  bulk  of 
the  body,  a  firm,  inelastic  swelling  of  the  skin,  which  does  not  pit  on  pres- 
sure; dryness  and  roughness,  which, tend  with  the  swelling  to  obliterate  in 
the  face  the  lines  of  expression;  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  hair;  local  tume- 
faction of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  particularly  in  the  supraclavicular 
region.  Perspiration  is  often  much  decreased.  The  physiognomy  is  altered 
in  a  remarkable  way:  the  features  are  coarse  and  broad,  the  lips  thick,  the 
nostrils  broad  and  thick,  and  the  mouth  is  enlarged.  Over  the  cheeks,  some- 
times the  nose,  there  is  a  reddish  patch.  There  is  a  striking  slowness  of 
thought  and  of  movement.  The  memory  becomes  defective,  the  patients  grow 
irritable  and  suspicious,  and  there  may  be  headache.  In  some  instances  there 
are  delusions  and  hallucinations,  leading  to  a  tinal  condition  of  dementia.  The 
gait  is  heavy  and  slow.  The  temperature  may  be  below  normaL  The  patients 
often  suffer  in  cold  weather.  The  functions  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  abdominal 
organs  are  normal.  Haemorrhage  sometimes  occurs.  Albuminuria  is  some- 
times present,  more  rarely  glycosuria.  Death  is  usually  due  to  some  intercur- 
rent disease,  most  frequently  tuberculosis  (Greenfield).  The  thyroid  gland 
is  diminished  in  size  and  may  become  completely  atrophied  and  converted 
into  a  fibrous  mass.  The  subcutaneous  fat  is  abundant,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  a  great  increase  in  the  mucin  has  been  found.  The  larynx  is  also 
involved. 

The  basal  metabolism  is  reduced  20  to  40  per  cent,  below  the  normal. 

The  course  is  slow  hut  progressive,  and  extends  over  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
A  condition  of  acute  and  temporary  myxcedema  may  develop  in  connection 
with  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  in  young  persons.  Myicedema  may  follow 
esophthahnic  goitre.  In  other  instances  the  symptoms  of  the  two  diseasea 
have  been  combined.  In  one  case  a  young  man  became  bloated  and  increased 
in  weight  enormously  during  three  months,  then  had  tachycardia  with  tremor 
and  active  delirium,  and  died  within  six  months  of  the  onset  of  the  symptoms. 

Operative  Mtx(edema;  Cachexia  Stbumipbita. — Horsley  showed  that 
complete  removal  of  the  thyroid  in  monkeys  was  followed  by  the  production 
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of  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  myzoedema  and  Bometimes  associated  with 
spasms  or  tetanoid  contractures,  and  followed  by  apathy  and  coma.  An  identi- 
cal condition  sometimes  follows  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  in  man.  The  dia-  ' 
ease  follows  only  a  certain  number  of  total  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of 
partial  removals  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Of  408  cases,  in  69  the  operative 
myzoedema  occurred  (Kocher).  If  a  small  fragment  of  the  thyroid  remaiOE, 
or  if  there  are  accessory  glands,  which  in  animals  are  very  common,  the  symp- 
toms do  not  develop.  Operative  myxcedema  is  very  rare  in  America.  A  few 
years  ago  only  two  cases  were  found,  one  of  which,  McGraw's,  referred  to  in 
previous  editions  of  this  work,  has  since  been  cured. 

The  diagnosis  of  myzcedema  is  ea^,  as  a  rule.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
patient — the  subcutaneous  swelling  and  the  pallor — suggests  nephritis,  which 
may  be  strengthened  by  the  discovery  of  tube  casts  and  of  albumin  in  the 
urine;  but  the  solid  character  of  the  swelling,  the  exceeding  dryness  of  the 
skin,  the  yellowish  white  color,  the  low  temperature,  the  loss  of  hair,  and 
the  dull,  listless  mental  state  should  suffice  to  differentiate  the  conditions.  In 
mild  cases  the  result  of  thyroid  administration  may  be  an  aid  in' diagnosis.  In 
dubious  cases  not  too  much  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  supraclavicular 
swellings.  There  may  be  marked  fibro-fatty  enlargements  in  this  situation  in 
healthy  persons,  the  supraclavicular  pseudo-lipomata  of  Vemeuil. 

Hypothyroidism  should  be  considered  in  children  who  are  dull  and  back- 
ward, in  women  who  have  symptoms  suggesting  a  premature  menopause,  in 
obesity,  and  in  those  with  constipation  the  cause  for  which  is  obscure. 

Treatment. — The  patients  suffer  in  cold  and  improve  greatly  in  warm 
weather.  They  should  therefore  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature,  and  should, 
if  possible,  move  to  a  warm  climate  during  the  winter  months.  Itepeated 
warm  baths  with  massage  are  useful.  Our  art  has  made  no  more  brilliant  ad- 
vance than  in  the  cure  of  these  disorders  due  to  disturbed  function  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  That  we  can  to-day  rescue  children  otherwise  doomed  to  help- 
less idiocy — that  we  can  restore  to  life  the  hopeless  victims  of  myxcedema — 
is  a  triumph  of  experimental  medicine  for  which  we  are  indebted  very  largely 
to  Victor  Horsley  and  his  pupil  Murray.  Transplantation  of  the  gland  was 
first  tried;  then  Murray  used  an  extract  subcutaneously.  Hector  Mackenzie  in 
London  and  Howitz  in  Copenhagen  introduced  the  method  of  feeding.  We 
now  know  that  the  gland  is  efficacious  in  a  majority  of  all  the  cases  of  myx- 
cedema  in  infants  or  adults.  It  makes  little  difference  how  the  gland  ia 
administered.  The  dried  gland  is  the  most  convenient.  It  is  well  to  begin 
with  the  Tbyroideum  siccum  U.  S.  P.  1  grain  (0.06fi  gm.)  three  times  a  day. 
The  dose  may  be  increased  gradually  until  the  patient  takes  10  or  15  grains 
(0.6  gm.  to  1  gm.)  in  the  day.  Care  should  be  taken  to  be  sure  of  the  strength 
of  the  preparation  which  is  given.  In  many  cases  there  are  no  unpleasant 
symptoms;  in  others  there  are  irritation  of  the  skin,  restlessness,  rapid  pulse, 
and  delirium ;  in  rare  instances  tonic  spasms,  the  condition  to  which  the  term 
thp^dism  is  applied.  The  results,  as  a  rule,  are  most  astounding — unparal- 
leled by  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  curative  measures.  Within  six  weeks 
a  poor,  feeble-minded,  toad-like  caricature  of  humanity  may  be  restored  to 
mental  and  bodily  health.  Loss  of  weight  ia  one  of  the  first  and  most  striking 
effects;  one  patient  lost  over  30  pounds  within  six  weeks.  The  skin  becomes 
moist,  the  urine  is  increased,  the  perspiration  returns,  the  temperature  rises, 
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the  pnlse  rate  quickena,  and  the  mental  torpor  lessena.  Ill  effects  are  rare. 
Two  or  three  cases  with  old  heart  lesions  have  died  during  or  after  the  treat- 
ment; in  one  a  tcmporaTy  condition  of  Graves'  disease  was  induced. 

The  treatment,  as  Murray  suggests,  must  be  carried  out  in  two  stages — 
one,  early,  in  which  full  doses  are  given  until  the  cure  is  effected ;  the  otiier, 
the  permanent  use  of  small  doses  sufBcient  to  preserve  the  normal  metabolism. 
In  the  eases  of  cretinism  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  keep  up  the  treatment 
indefinitely  as  relapse  may  follow  the  cessation  of  the  use  of  the  extract. 

VII.    HTPEBTHYBOIDISM;  EXOPHTHALMIC  GOITEB 

{ Orave^,  Basedow's,  or  Parry's  Disease) 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  goitre,  exophthalmos,  tachycardia, 
and*  tremor,  associated  with  a  perverted  or  hyperactive  state  of  the  thyroid 
gland  and  increased  activity  of  the  vegetative  nervous  system. 

A  distinction  should  be  made  between  hyperthyroidism  and  Graves'  dis- 
ease. Not  alt  the  cases  of  over-activity  of  the  gland  go  on  to  exophthalmic 
goitre,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  possibility  of  this  progress  exists.  It  may  be 
difBcult  to  classify  some  of  the  borderline  cases, 

Hirtoiical  Hote, — In  the  posthumous  writings  of  Caleb  HilUer  Parry 
(1825)  is  a  description  of  8  cases  of  Enlargement  of  the  Thyroid  Gland  in 
Connection  with  Enlargement  or  Palpitation  of  the  Heart.  In  the  first  case, 
seen  in  1786,  he  also  described  the  exophthalmos:  "The  eyee  were  protruded 
from  their  sockets,  and  the  countenance  exhibited  an  appearance  of  agitation 
and  distress,  especially  in  any  muscular  movement."  The  Italians  claim  that 
Flajani  described  the  disease  in  1800.  Moebius  states  that  his  original  ac- 
count is  meagre  and  inaccurate,  and  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of  Parry. 
If  the  name  of  any  physician  is  to  be  associated  with  the  disease,  undoubtedly 
it  should  be  that  of  the  distinguished  old  Bath  physician.  Graves  described 
the  disease  in  1835  and  Basedow  in  1840. 

Etiolofry- — Age. — In  Sattler's  collection  of  3,477  cases  only  184  were 
under  the  age  of  sixteen.  Sex — In  England  and  America  the  proportion  of 
females  is  greatly  in  excess,  as  much  probably  as  20  to  1,  but  in  Sattler's  col- 
lected cases  the  ratio  was  5.4  to  1,  which  would  indicate  marked  differences  in 
different  countries. 

The  exciting  factors  are  probably  varied.  The  acute  infections,  local  in- 
fections, thyroiditis,  profound  nervous  disturbance,  worry,  mentel  shock,  a 
severe  fright,  and  changes  in  the  vegetative  nervous  system,  may  he  responsible. 

A  strong  famUy  predisposition  may  exist  and  five  or  six  members  may  be 
affected. 

Pathology. — The  essential  change  consists  in  increased  activity  of  the 
gland,  which  enlarges  as  a  result  of  hyperplasia  and  shows  increased  vascu- 
larity. The  normal  colloid  is  greatly  reduced  or  absent.  The  epithelial  cells 
of  the  follicles  show  proliferation  and  the  lymph-adenoid  tissue  is  increased. 
These  changes  may  occur  only  in  limited  areas  of  the  gland  tissue.  The  en- 
largement occasionally  results  in  mechanical  disturbance.  The  increased  se- 
cretion causes  definite  results:  (1)  There  is  a  great  increase  in  metabolism; 
(2)  other  endocrine  glands  are  affected,  and  (3)  the  v^;etatiTe  nervous  system 
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ia  stimulated.  The  active  principle — thyroxin — has  been  iBolated  by  Kendall. 
In  many  cases  there  is  enlargement  of  the  thymus,  which  may  play  a 
part  in  the  lymphocytosis  nsnally  found  (30-60  per  cent.)  with  decrease  in 
the  neutrophiles.  Myxcedema  may  develop  in  the  late  stages,  and  there  are 
transient  cedema  and  in  a  fev  cases  scleroderma,  which  indicate  that  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  skin  is  involved. 

Anatomical  Changes. — In  rare  instances  the  thyroid  gland  has  been  stated 
to  be  normal.  In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is  active  hyperplasia  of  the  gland, 
with  enlarged  and  newly  formed  follicles,  and  an  increase  in  the  lymphoid 
tissue  of  the  gland  stroma.  Involuntary  and  regressive  changes  are  common; 
the  hyperplasia  may  cease  and  the  gland  returns  to  the  colloid  state.  Finally, 
in  certain  cases,  atrophy  of  the  cell  elements  takes  place. 

The  iodine  content  of  the  gland  bears  a  direct  relationship  to  the  amount 
of  colloid ;  the  gland  in  hyperplasia  has  the  lowest  percentage,  the  pure  colloid 
glands  the  highest. 

Symptoms. — Acute  and  chronic  forms  may  be  recognized.  In  the  acute 
form  the  disease  may  arise  with  great  rapidity.  In  a  patient  of  J.  H.  Lloyd's, 
of  Philadelphia,  a  woman,  aged  thirty-nine,  who  had  been  considered  perfectly 
healthy,  but  whose  friends  had  noticed  that  for  some  time  her  eyes  looked 
rather  large,  was  suddenly  seized  with  intense  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  rapid 
action  of  tiie  heart,  and  great  throbbing  of  the  arteries.  The  eyes  were  promi- 
nent and  the  thyroid  gland  was  much  enlarged  and  soft.  The  gastro-in- 
testinal  symptoms  continued,  the  pulse  became  more  rapid,  the  vomiting  was 
incessant,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  third, day  of  the  illness.  The  acute  cases 
show  marked  toxsemia  hut  are  not  always  associated  with  delirium. 

More  frequently  the  onset  is  gradual  and  the  disease  is  chronic.  There 
are  four  characteristic  symptoms — tachycardia,  exophthalmos,  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid,  and  tremor. 

Tachycardia.— Rapid  heart  action  is  the  most  constant  phenomenon. 
The  pulse  rate  at  first  may  be  not  more  than  95  or  100,  but  when  the  disease 
is  established  it  may  be  from  140  to  160,  or  evenhigher.  The  increase  is  most 
marked  in  the  sympathicotonic  cases.  Irregularity  is  not  common,  except 
toward  the  close.  In  a  well  developed  case  the  visible  area  of  cardiac  pulsation 
is  much  increased,  the  action  is  heaving  and  forcible,  and  the  shock  of 
the  heart  sounds  is  well  felt.  The  large  arteries  at  the  root  of  the  neck  throb 
forcibly.  There  is  visible  pulsation  in  the  peripheral  arteries.  The  capillary 
pulse  is  readily  seen,  and  there  are  few  diseases  in  which  one  may  see  at  times 
with  greater  distinctness  the  venous  pulse  in  the  veins  of  the  hand.  The 
throbbing  pulsation  of  the  arteries  may  he  felt  even  in  the  finger  tips.  Vascu- 
lar erythema  is  common — the  face  and  neck  are  flushed  and  there  may  be  a 
widespread  erythema  of  tJie  body  and  limbs.  Murmurs  are  usually  heard,a 
loud  apes  systolic  and  loud  bruits  at  the  base  and  over  the  manubrium.  The 
heart  sounds  may  be  very  intense.  In  rare  instances  they  may  be  heard  at 
some  distance  from  the  patient ;  according  to  Graves,  as  far  as  four  feet.  At- 
taeka  of  acute  dilatation  may  occur  with  dyspnoea,  cough,  and  a  frothy  bloody 
expectoration. 

Exophthalmos. — A  characteristic  facial  aspect  is  given  by  the  staring 
expression,  caused  in  part  by  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs,  but  more  particularly 
by  retraction  of  the  lids  exposing  the  sclerie.    The  exophthalmos,  which  may 
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be  unilateral,  usually  follows  the  vascular  disturbance.  The  protruaion  may 
become  very  great  and  the  eye  may  even  be  dislocated  from  the  socket,  or  both 
eyes  may  be  destroyed  by  panophthalmitis.  The  vision  is  normal.  Graefe 
noted  that  when  the  eyeball  is  moved  downward  the  upper  lid  does  not  follow 
it  as  in  health.  This  is  known  as  Graefe 's  sign.  The  palpebral  aperture  is 
wider  than  in  health,  owing  to  spasm  or  retraction  of  the  upper  lid.  The  pa- 
tient winks  less  frequently  than  in  health  (Stellwag's  sign).  There  b  marked 
tremor  of  the  lids  and  they  contract  spasmodically  in  advance  of  the  elevating 
eyeball.  Moebius  called  attention  to  the  lack  of  convergence  of  the  two  eyes. 
The  majority  of  the  eye  signs  are  autonomic  in  origin.  Changes  in  the  pupils 
and  in  the  optic  nerves  are  rare.    Pulsation  of  the  retinal  arteries  is  common. 

ExLARGEMEKT  OF  THE  THYROID  18  the  fule.  It  may  be  general  or  in  only 
one  lobe,  and  is  rarely  so  large  as  in  ordinary  goitre.  It  may  be  absent.  The 
swelling  is  firm,  but  elastic.  There  are  rarely  pressure  signs.  The  vessels 
are  usually  much  dilated,  and  the  whole  gland  may  be  seen  to  pulsate.  A 
thrill  may  be  felt  on  palpation  and  on  auscultetion  a  systolic  murmur.  A 
double  murmur  ia  common  and  is  pathognomonic  (Quttmann). 

Tremob  is  the  fourth  cardinal  symptom,  and  was  really  first  described  by 
Basedow.  It  is  involuntary,  fine,  about  eight  to  the  second.  It  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  early  cases. 

Other  features  are  amemia,  emaciation,  and  slight  fever.  The  blood  shows 
lymphocytosis.  Attacks  of  vomiting  and  diarrhtea  may  occur.  The  latter  may 
be  very  severe  and  distressing,  recurring  at  intervals.  The  greatest  complaint 
is  of  the  forcible  throbbing  in  the  artories,  often  accompanied  with  unpleasant 
flushes  of  heat  and  profuse  perspirations.  An  erythematous  flushing  is  com- 
mon. Pruritus  may  be  a  severe  and  persistent  symptom.  Multiple  telan- 
giecteses  have  been  described.  Solid,  infiltrated  oedema  is  not  uncommon  and 
may  be  transitory.  A  remarkable  myxcedematous  state  may  supervene.  Pig- 
mentary changes  are  common  and  may  he  patchy  or  generalized.  The  co- 
existence of  scleroderma  and  Graves'  disease  has  been  frequently  noticed. 
Irritability  of  temp>er,  change  in  disposition,  and  great  mental  depre3.«ion 
occur.  An  important  complication  is  acute  mania,  in  which  the  patient  may 
die  in  a  few  days.  Weakness  of  the  muscles  is  not  uncommon,  particular!/ 
a  feeling  of  "giving  way"  of  the  legs.  If  the  patient  holds  the  head  down 
and  is  asked  to  look  up  without  raising  the  head,  the  forehead  remains 
smooth  and  is  not  wrinkled,  as  in  a  nonnal  individual  (Joffroy).  A  feature 
of  interest  noted  by  Charcot  is  the  great  diminution  in  the  electrical  resistance, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  saturation  of  the  skin  with  moisture  owing  to  the 
vaeo-motor  dilatation  (Hirt).  Bryson  noted  that  the  chest  expansion  may 
be  greatly  diminished.  The  emaciation  may  be  extreme.  Glycosuria  and 
albuminuria  are  not  infrequent  and  true  diabetes  may  occur. 

The  basal  metabolism  (minimal  heat  production)  shows  a  marked  increase 
and  this  is  an  important  aid  in  diagnosis.  In  very  severe  cases  the  increase 
may  be  75  per  cent,  or  over,  in  severe  cases  50  to  75  per  cent.,  and  in  milder 
forms  from  20  to  50  per  cent. 

The  course  is  usually  chronic,  lasting  several  years.  After  persisting  for 
six  months  or  a  year  the  symptoms  may  disappear.  There  are  remarkable 
instauces  in  which  the  symptoms  have  come  on  with  great  intensity,  following 
fright,  an^  have  disappeared  again  in  a  few  days. 
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FrosTiosii. — Statistics  are  misleading  ae  only  the  severe  cases  come  under 
hospital  treatmeot.  Sattler  estimates  the  mortality  at  11  per  cent.  In  Hale 
White's  series  it  was  84  in  314  cases.  In  the  hands  of  competent  surgeons 
tiie  mortality  from  operation  ia  low  and  the  resuJte  are  excellent. 

Diaffnodi. — The  typical  cases  are  easily  recognized  but  the  difficulty 
comes  with  the  partially  developed  forme  and  hyperthyroidism.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  at  rest  and  carefully  studied.  If  the  giving  of  thyroid  extract 
(gT.  i-ii,  0.06-0. IS  gm.)  or  iodine  for  a  few  days  increases  the  symptoms  and 
pulse  rate,  it  is  significant.  The  test  of  Goetech  which  consistB  in  the  re- 
sponse to  the  injection  of  epinephrin  (O.G  c.  c.)  is  sometimes  of  value.  An 
increase  in  the  pulse  rate  and  blood-pressure  and  aggravation  of  the  general 
symptoms  are  the  important  points.  It  may  aid  in  the  diagnosis  from  early 
tuberculosis  which  may  show  features  suggestive  of  hyperthyroidism.  Certain 
signs  should  suggest  the  possibility  of  hyperthyroidism:  (1)  tachycardia, 
(2)  rapid  emaciation  without  evident  cause,  (3)  diarrhcea  without  evident 
cause,  (4)  lymphocytosis,  and  (5)  A^neorasthenic  condition  otherwise  difficult 
to  explain.     Increase  in  the  basal  metaboliBin  is  very  important. 

Treatment. — It  is  usually  well  to  try  medical  treatment  before  surgery  is 
considered.  HalfwByESsures  should  not  be  considered;  the  patient  should 
be  in  bed,  at  absolute  rest  and  excitement  and  irritation  avoided.  Any  causes 
of  worry  should  be  corrected  if  possible.  Long  hours  of  sleep  should  be 
secured  by  sedatives  if  necessary.  Any  focus  of  infection  should  be  treated. 
Tobacco,  alcohol,  tea  and  coffee  should  be  forbidden.  In  the  diet,  milk,  but- 
termilk and  foods  prepared  with  milk  sbouM'  figure  largely.  Cereals,  eggs, 
butter,  bread  or  toast,  vegetables  and  fruits  may  be  given.  Meat  broths  and 
meat  are  not  to  be  given ;  small  amounts  of  chicken  may  be  taken  occasionally. 
Water  should  be  taken  freely,  best  as  distilled  water,  but,  if  not  available, 
boiled  water.  An  icebag  should  be  applied  over  the  heart.  Of  internal  reme- 
dies, belladonna,  ergot  and  sodium  phosphate  seem  helpful  in  some  cases.  The 
application  of  the  X-rays  is  sometimes  useful  and  is  worth  a  trial. 

Surgical  TreaOment. — Operation  is  indicated,  (1)  when  there  are  com- 
pression signs,  (2)  when  there  is  no  gain  under  a  proper  trial  of  medical  treat- 
ment and  (3)  when  medical  treatment  causes  improvement  but  there  is  not 
complete  recovery.  Severe  toxfemia  is  usually  a  contra-indication  to  surgery. 
Removal  of  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  offers  the  best  hope  of  permanent 
cure.  It  is  remarkable  with  what  rapidity  all  the  symptoms  may  disappear 
after  partial  thyroidectomy.  A  second  operation  may  be  necessary  in  severe 
cases.  Tying  of  the  arteries  may  be  enough.  Excision  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  has  one  beneficial  result,  viz.,  the  production  of 
slight  ptosis,  which  obviates  the  staring  charact^  of  the  exophthalmos. 


IV.    DISEASES  07  THE  FASATHTROID  QLANDft 

The  parathyroid  bodies  occur,  as  a  rule,  in  two  pairs  on  either  side  of  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland;  small  ovoid  structures  from  6  to  8  mm. 
in  length.  They  have  an  internal  secretion  supplementing  that  of  the  thyroid 
gland  and  controlling  calcium  metabolism.  Following  their  removal  in  ani- 
mals there  are  twitching,  spasms  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  gradual  paralysis 
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with  dyspDcea,  and  death  from  exhaustion.  These  sometimes  disappear  when 
a  saline  extract  of  the  parathyroid  is  injected  into  a  vein,  or  if  the  parathyroid 
gUnda  are  fed  or  transpIaDted.  The  association  of  tetany  with  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  function  of  the  parathyroid  seems  definitely  established. 
MacCallum  has  shown  the  importance  of  the  function  of  these  glands  in  con- 
trolling calcium  metabolism,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  impoverishment  of 
the  tissues  in  this  ingredient  is  to  be  sought  the  cause  of  the  great  excitability 
of  the  nervous  system  and  of  tetany. 

These  studies  have  thrown  great  light  upon  various  spasmodic  disorders 
of  children,  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  embrace  such  conditions  as  laryn- 
gismus, infantile  convulsions,  and  tetany  under  the  term  "spasmophilia." 
These  glands  have  also  hormonie  reUtions,  as  yet  not  thoroughly  understood, 
with  the  other  ductless  glands,  and  have  some  influence  on  carbohydrate 
metaboliam.  The  experimental  association  of  the  glands  with  tetany  is  suffi- 
cient wurant  for  treating  this  disease  here,  though  some  regard  the  relation- 
ship to  spontaneous  tetany  as  doubtful. 


Deflnition. — Hyperexcitability  of  the  neuro-muscnlar  system  with  bilateral 
chronic  or  intermittent  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  There  are 
definite  changes  in  the  calcium  metabolism,  possibly  due  to  disturbance  in 
the  functions  of  the  parathyroid  glands. 

Etiology. — It  occurs  in  epidemic  form,  particularly  in  the  spring,  the 
ao-called  "rheumatic"  tetany,  sometimes  with  slight  fever  and  behaves  like 
tn  acute  infection.  It  may  occur  in,  or  follow,  the  infections,  typhoid  fever, 
measles,  etc.  .  In  medical  wards  it  is  not  uncommon.  Of  8  cases  reported  by 
C.  P.  Howard,  4  were  associated  with  dilatation  of  the  tomach,  2  with  hyper- 
acidity, 1  with  chronic  diarrhcea,  and  1  with  lactation.  In  adults  the  gastro- 
intestinal group  is  the  most  common.  It  may  follow  successive  pregnancies — 
tiie  "nurse's  contracture"  of  Trousseau. 

In  children  it  is  common  with  rickets  (so  much  so  that  many  regard  it 
u  a  feature  of  the  disease)  and  in  gastro-intestinal  affections  of  artificially 
fed  infants  associated  with  vrasting.  Laryngo-spasm  and  child  crowing  are 
nsnally  manifestations  of  tetany. 

The  fact  that  tetany  may  follow  removal  of  the  thyroid  (tetania  strumi- 
priva)  led  to  the  experimental  studies  showing  a  supposed  relationship  of 
the  disease  to  the  parathyroid  gland.  Removal  of  these  bodies  is  followed  by 
tetany,  and  in  animals  transplantation  of  living  parathyroids  cures  experi* 
mental  tetany ;  indeed,  there  are  cases  of  human  tetany  tiiat  have  been  cured 
by  transplantation.  Where  no  disease  of  the  glands  has  been  found  a  para^ 
thyroid  insufficiency  is  assumed. 

The  relation  of  the  disease  to  calcium  metaboKsm  has  been  studied  by 
W.  G.  MacCallum  and  others,  and  the  hyperexcitability  of  the  nervous  system 
is  thought  to  be  due  to  excessive  loss  of  the  lime  salts.  On  the  other  hand 
Noel  Paton  believes  that  the  error  in  metabolism  is  an  intoxication  caused  by 
guanidin  compounds.  That  there  is  a  striking  reduction  in  the  calcium  con- 
tent of  the  blood  in  tetany  as  shown  by  MacCallam  has  been  confirmed  by 
Howland  and  Marriott  in  clinical  cases  (falling  from  the  normal  10  to  11 
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ingms.  per  100  c.  c.  to  an  average  of  5.6  mgms.) ;  but  these  writers  conclude 
that  the  cause  of  the  calcium  deficiency  is  not  yet  explained  and  that  the 
parathyroid  theory  lacks  confirmation. 

Korbid  Anatsmy. — Atrophy,  hnmorrhages,  adenomas,  cysts  and  inflamma- 
tions have  been  found  in  the  parathyroids,  but  the  glands  have  been  found 
normal  in  fatjil  cases. 

Symptoms. — The  tonic  spasms  occur  chiefly  in  the  upper  extremities ;  the 
arms  are  flexed  across  the  chest  with  the  hands  in  the  so-called  "obstetric" 
position,  the  proximal  phalanges  flexed,  the  middle  and  distal  extended  with 
the  thumb  contracted  in  the  palm.  The  legs  are  extended  with  plantar  flexion 
of  the  feet  and  toes.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  not  so  often  inTolved,  but 
there  maj  be  trismus  and  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  expressioo. 

Laryngo-spasm  may  occur  with  noisy  inspiration.  The  spasms  may  last 
only  for  a  few  hours  or  the  condition  may  persist  for  days  or  weeks,  recurring 
in  paroxysms.  Contracture  of  the  back  muscles  is  rare;  occasionally  there 
are  general  convukions.  There  is  not  often  pain.  The  pulse  may  be  quick- 
ened and  the  temperature  raised.  Disturbance  of  sensation  is  rare.  In 
chronic  cases,  the  rfcin  looks  tense  or  drawn,  there  may  be  oedema,  the  hair 
falls  out,  and  the  teeth  may  subsequently  show  defects  in  the  enameL  Peri- 
nuclear cataract  may  follow  a  prolonged  attack. 

Certain  additional  features  are  present: 

Tromseau's  sign  is  thus  described  by  him — ^"So  long  as  the  attack  is  not 
over,  the  paroxysm  may  be  reproduced  at  will.  This  is  effected  by  simply 
compressing  the  affected  parts,  either  in  the  direction  of  their  principal  nerve 
trunks,  or  over  their  blood  vesBcIs  so  as  to  impede  the  arterial  or  venous 
circulation,"  The  spasm  is  really  caused  by  pressure  on  the  nerves.  It  may 
be  elicited  months,  or  even  years,  after  an  attack.     It  is  not  always  present." 

Chvostek's  phenomenon  depends  on  an  increased  excitability  of  the  motor 
nerves.  A  slight  tap  on  the  facial  will  throw  the  muscles  into  spasm, 
sometimes  only  limited  groups.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  debilitated  children 
who  have  not  had  tetany. 

Erb's  phenomenon  is  due  to  increased  electrical  excitability  of  the  motor 
nerves.  In  normal  infants  a  cathodal  opening  contraction  is  not  cattsed  by 
a  current  of  less  than  5  milliamperes ;  contraction  is  obtained  in  tetany  with 
much  less.  Anodal  hyperexcitability  is  also  present,  especially  in  latent 
tetany,  but  it  may  oocur  in  normal  infants  and  in  other  conditions. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  readily  recognized.  Between  the  attacks,  oi 
even  long  after,  the  signs  just  described  may  be  obtained.  The  common  carpo- 
pedal  spasm  of  debilitated  infants  is  regarded  by  some  as  mild  tetany.  The 
predisposing  factors,  gastro-intestinal  disease,  thyroidectomy,  pregnancy,  etc., 
should  be  borne  in  mind.  There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  differentiating 
tetanus,  epilepsy  or  functional  cramps. 

Frognoaia. — Post-operative  cases  may  prove  fatal.  Death  in  the  gastro- 
intestinal forms  is  usually  from  the  primary  conditions.  Recovery  is  the  rule 
in  children. 

Treatment. — In  children  the  condition  with  which  the  tetany  is  associated 
should  be  treated.  Baths  and  cold  sponging  are  recommended  and  often  re- 
lieve the  spasm  as  promptly  as  in  child-crowing.  Bromide  of  potassium  may 
be  tried.     In  severe  eases  chloroform  inhalations  may  be  given.     Maasage. 
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electricity,  asd  the  spinal  icebag  have  also  been  used  with  euccese.  Cases, 
however,  may  resist  all  treatment,  and  the  spasms  recur  for  many  years.  The 
thyroid  extract  ebould  be  tried. 

Calcium  therapy  has  proved  very  efficacious  in  doses  of  gr.  v-xv  (0,3-1  gm.) 
of  the  lactate  every  three  or  four  hours.  The  symptoms  are  promptly  relieved, 
but  the  drug  must  be  continued  for  some  weeks. 

In  gastric  tetany,  especially  when  due  to  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  the 
mortality  is  high,  and  recovery  without  operative  interference  is  rare.  Regu- 
lar, systematic  lavage  with  large  quantities  of  saline  or  mildly  antiseptic 
solutions  is  sometimes  beneficial. 


T.    DISEASES  or  THE  PmnTABT  BODY 

The  hypophysis  cerebri  consists  of  two  lobes,  (a)  an  anterior  lobe,  originat- 
ing from  the  roof  of  the  pharynx  and  compoBed  of  large  granular  epithelial 
cells  arranged  in  columns  surrovmded  by  large  venous  spaces  into  which  their 
secretion  discbarges;  and  (b)  a  smaller  posterior  lobe  which  arises  from  the 
floor  of  the  third  ventricle  and  is  composed  (1)  of  a  central  neuroglial  portion 
(pars  nervosa)  and  (2)  an  investment  of  epithelial  cells  (pars  intermedia). 
The  secretion  of  the  posterior  lobe  is  supposed  by  some  to  find  its  way  into 
Uie  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Complete  experimental  removal  of  the  gland  is  fatal  (Paulesco).  Partial 
removal  leads,  in  young  animals,  to  a  stunting  of  growth,  to  adiposity  and 
failure  of  sexual  development,  in  adult  animals  to  adiposity  and  genital  dys- 
trophy (Cushing). 

Modern  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  gland  began  with  the  studies 
of  Marie  on  its  relation  to  acromegaly  and  gigantism.  Then  Schafer  and 
Oliver  discovered  that  injection  of  an  extract  of  the  gland  caused  a  rise  in 
blood  pressure.  Since  these  observations  an  enormous  amount  of  work  has 
been  done,  and  we  now  appreciate  the  remarkable  influence  of  this  small  struc- 
ture upon  the  processes  of  development  and  metabolism.  Briefly,  the  anterior 
lobe  influences  growth  and  development,  and  is  necessary  to  life;  the  posterior 
lobe  influences  the  metabolism  of  the  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

IMsturbances  in  the  function  of  the  pituitary  gland  are  not  clearly  grouped 
into  the  effects  of  deficiency  and  excess,  though  one  can  differentiate  states  of 
hyper-  and  hypopituitarism.  The  hypophysis  appears  to  be  closely  related  to 
other  glands  of  internal  secretion  and  involvement  of  any  member  of  the 
series  causes  a  readjustment  in  the  activity  of  the  others.  Owing  to  the 
situation  of  the  gland  it  is  very  liable  to  feel  the  effect  of  pressure  from  neigh- 
boring or  even  distant  lesions,  so  that  disturbance  of  function  may  be  due  not 
only  to  a  primary  involvement,  but  to  secondary  compression.  As  a  result  of 
experimental  work  and  clinical  studies  Cushing  prefers  to  group  the  conditions 
associated  with  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  gland  under  the  term 
"dyspituitorism"  and  recognizes  a  number  of  groups : 

(a)  Cases  of  tumor  growth  showing  signs  of  distortion  of  neighboring 
structures,  and  the  constitutional  effects  of  altered  glandular  activity.  The 
X-rays  show  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  pituitary  fossa;  there  are 
pressure  signs  on  the  adjacent  cranial  nerves,  bi-temporal  hemianopia,  optic 
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atrophy,  and  oculomotor  palsies.  Uncinate  fits  are  not  anusual.  Epietazls 
ia  common  and  cerebro-spinal  rhinoirhcea  may  occur.  The  constitutional 
effects  vary  from  primary  over-activity  to  glandular  under-activity. 

(6)  CaBes  In  which  the  neighborhood  manifeatationa  are  pronounced  but 
the  constitutional  features  are  slight.  The  characteristic  regional  signs  of 
tumor  are  marked,  but  there  may  be  slight  or  very  transient  evidence  of  dis- 
turbed glandular  activity,  perhaps  only  disturbed  carbohydrate  metabolism 
with  adiposity. 

(c)  Cases  in  which  the  neighborhood  mauifestations  are  absent  or  slight, 
though  the  glandular  symptoms  are  unmistakable.  The  gland  is  not  so  large 
as  to  cause  regional  symptoms.  There  are  skeletal  changes  either  of  over- 
or  undergrowth.  Disturbance  of  carbohydrate  metabolism  ia  a  matter  of 
modified  posterior  lobe  activity,  whether  occurring  as  a  lowering  of  the 
assimilation  limit,  so  often  associated  with  the  early  stages  of  acromegaly, 
or  a  great  increase  in  tolerance,  as  characterizes  all  grades  of  hypopituitarism. 
In  posterior  lobe  insufficiency  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  deposition  of  fat, 
subnormal  temperature,  drowsiness,  slow  pulse,  dry  skin,  loss  of  hair,  and 
an  extraordinary  high  tolerance  for  sugars.  Most  cases  of  acromegaly  fall 
in  this  group  and  show  at  first  evidences  of  hyperpituitarism,  and  later  of 
insuiTiciency.  In  the  adult,  adiposity,  high  sugar  tolerance,  subnormal  tem- 
perature, psychic  manifestations,  and  sexual  infantilism  of  the  reversive  type 
indicate  hypopituitarism  and  may  exist  without  the  regional  symptoms  of 
tumor. 

(d)  Hypophysial  symptoms  may  be  shown  by  patients  with  internal  hydro- 
cephalus from  any  cause,  probably  by  interference  with  the  passage  of  the 
posterior  lobe  secretion  into  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  this  obatructive 
dyspituitarism  may  result  from  any  lesion,  inflammatory  or  neoplastic,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  third  ventricle. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the  groups  to  which  Cushiug  refers,  but 
there  are  also  cases  with  manifestations  indicating  involvement  of  other  in- 
ternal secretions  together  with  that  of  the  hypophysis,  and  a  large  group  in 
which  transient  hjrpophysial  symptoms  occur,  as,  in  pregnancy,  cranial  injuries 
and  infectious  diseases. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  disturbances  in  the  function  of  the  pituitary  gland 
may  lead  to  remarkable  changes  in  growth;  hyperpituitariam  may  lead  to 
gigantism,  when  the  process  antedates  ossification  of  the  epiphyses — the  Iau- 
nois  type;  to  acromegaly  when  it  is  of  later  date;  hypopitvilariam  to  adiposity, 
with  skeletal  and  sexual  infantilism  when  the  process  originates  in  child- 
hood— the  Frohlich  type;  to  sdiposi^  and  sexual  infantilism  of  the  reversive 
^pe  when  originating  in  the  adult. 

Much  has  been  done  to  clear  the  subject,  but  much  remains,  particular^ 
to  clear  up  the  relations  of  the  various  types  of  infantilism  which  have  been 
described — ^the  Lorain,  the  Brissaud,  the  pancreatic,  the  intestinal — to  the 
different  internal  secretions.  One  condition  merits  separate  cousideration, 
that  differentiated  clearly  by  Marie  and  known  as  acromegaly.  (The  student 
is  referred  to  Hastings  Gilford's  "Disorders  of  Post-natal  Qrowth,"  to  Vin- 
cent's "Innere  Secretion,"  Ergtb.  d.  Phys.,  IX  and  X,  and  to  Cushing's  vot)s, 
"The  Pituitary  Gland  and  Its  Disorders,"  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1913.) 
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ACKOMEQALT 

Dtflaitioii. — A  dystrophy  characterized  by  iDcrease  in  size  of  the  face  and 
extremities  associated  with  perverted  function  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
pituitary  gland. 

The  essence  of  the  disease  is  a  dystrophy  of  hypophysial  origin  (Marie), 
which,  if  it  antedates  ossification  of  the  epiphyses,  leads  to  gigantism,  and  in 
the  adult  leads  to  over-growth  of  the  skeleton  and  other  chuiges  which  ve 
know  as  acromegaly. 

Etiology. — It  is  a  rare  disease,  and  rather  more  frequent  in  women.  It 
affects  particularly  persona  of  large  size.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  acromegalics 
are  above  six  feet  in  height  when  the  symptoms  begin,  and  fully  40  per  cent, 
of  giants  are  acromegalics  (Sternberg).  Trauma,  the  infections,  and  emo- 
tional shook  have  preceded  the  onset  of  the  disease. 

P&tholo^. — Practically  all  of  the  cases  show  changes  in  the  pituitary 
gland,  hyperplasia,  adenoma,  fibroma,  or  sarcoma,  causing  distention  of  the 
sella  turcica  and,  in  the  late  stages,  pressure  on  surrounding  structures;  the 
symptoms  are  in  part  due  to  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  gland,  and 
in  part  to  the  pressure  on  the  adjacent  parts. 

The  bones  show  the  most  striking  changes;  there  is  a  general  enlargement 
of  the  extremities,  but  the  skeleton  on  the  whole  is  more  or  leas  affected. 
The  enlargement,  due  to  a  periosteal  growth,  is  most  evident  in  the  hands  and 
feet.  The  bones  of  the  face  are  always  involved.  The  orbital  arches,  frontal 
prominences,  zygoma,  malar,  and  nasal  bones  are  all  increased  in  size,  the 
lower  jaw  is  elongated,  thickened,  and  the  teeth  separated.  The  X-ray  picture 
shows  very  characteristic  changes  in  the  sella  turcica.  The  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissues  are  thickened  and  the  hypertrophy  is  seen  in  the  soft  parts 
of  the  face  as  well. 

The  brain  has  been  found  large,  but  the  most  important  changes  are 
those  due  to  pressure  at  the  base.  The  internal  organs  have  been  found 
enlarged,  and  in  Osborne's  case  the  heart  weighed  Z  lbs.  9  oz. 

Sjrmptonu, — When  the  pituitary  gland  is  involved  in  tumor  growth,  which 
is  the  common  condition  in  acromegaly,  the  symptoms  may  be  grouped  into 
those  due  to  the  mechanical  effects  and  those  associated  with  perversion  of 
the  secretion  of  the  gland. 

(a)  Regional  Syuptohs. — Headache  is  common,  usually  frontal,  and 
often  very  severe.  Somnolence  has  been  noted  in  many  cases,  and  may  be 
the  first  symptom.  Ocular  features  occur  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases, 
bitemporal  hemianopia,  optic  atrophy,  and,  in  the  late  stages,  pressure  on 
the  third  nerve  and  the  abducens.  One  eye  only  may  be  affected.  Exophthal- 
mos may  occur.  Deafness  is  not  infrequent  Irritability  of  temper,  marked 
change  in  the  disposition,  great  depression,  and  progressive  dementia  have 
been  noted.     Epistaxis  and  rbinorrhoea  may  be  present. 

(b)  SyHFTOMS    DDE    TO    THE    FEBTEBSION    OF    THE    INTERNAL    SEOBETION 

itself  form  the  striking  features  of  the  disease.  The  patient's  friends  first 
notice  a  gradual  increase  in  the  features,  which  become  heavy  and  thick ;  or 
the  patient  himself  may  notice  that  he  takes  a  larger  size  of  hat,  or  with  the 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  hands  a  larger  size  of  gloves.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  extremities  does  not  interfere  with  their  free  use. 
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The  hjrpertrophy  is  general,  tnTolring  all  the  tissues,  and  gives  a  curious 
spadelike  character  to  the  bands.  The  lines  on  the  palms  are  much  deepened. 
The  wrists  may  be  enlarged,  but  the  arms  are  rarely  affected.  The  feet 
are  invohed  like  the  bands  and  are  uniformly  enlarged.  The  big  toe,  however, 
may  be  much  larger  in  proportion.  The  nails  are  usually  broad  and  large,  but 
there  ie  no  curving,  and  the  terminal  phalanges  are  not  bulbous.  The  joints 
may  be  painful  and  neuralgia  is  common.  The  bead  increases  in  volume, 
but  not  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  face,  which  becomes  much  elongated 
and  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  increaBe  in  the  size  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  maxillary  bones.  The  latter  in  particular  increases  greaUy  in  size, 
and  often  projects  below  the  upper  jaw.  The  alveolar  processes  are  widened 
and  the  teeth  are  often  separated.  The  soft  parts  also  increase  in  size, 
and  the  nostrils  are  large  and  broad.  The  eyelids  are  BO.metimes  greatly 
thickened,  and  the  ears  enormously  hypertropbied.  The  tongue  in  some 
instances  becomes  greatly  enlarged.  Late  in  the  disease  the  epine  may  be 
affected  and  the  back  bowed — kyphosis.  The  bones  of  the  thorax  may  slowly 
and  pregressively  enlarge.  With  this  gradual  increase  in  size  the  skin  of  the 
hands  and  face  may  appear  normal.  Sometimes  it  is  slightly  altered  in  color, 
coarse,  or  flabby,  but  it  has  not  the  dry,  harsh  appearance  of  the  skin  in 
myxcedema.     The  muscles  are  sometimes  wasted. 

Also  associated  with  disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  gland  is  the  diabetes 
noticed  in  many  cases,  which  ie  common  in  the  early  stages;  in  the  advanced 
stages  there  is  an  extraordinary  high  tolerance  for  sugar.  Symptoms  on  the 
part  of  otjier  ductless  glands  are  common.  Goitre  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Myxoedema  or  a  flabby  obesity  may  occur  late.  Amenorrhoea  is  an  early  symp- 
tom in  women.     Impotence  is  common  in  advanced  cases  in  men. 

IVeatment. — The  use  of  extracts  of  the  gland  has  been  extensively  tried 
but  with  practically  no  results.  Surgical  treatment  has  been  carried  out  in 
a  number  of  cases,  the  chief  indication  being  to  give  relief  to  the  local  pressure 
symptoms  when  there  is  marked  glandular  enlargement  Partial  removal  of 
the  growth  or  the  evacuation  of  a  cyst  under  favorable  circumstances  may 
save  the  optic  nerves  from  complete  pressure  atrophy. 


VL    DISEASBS  OF  THE  PINEAL  aLANS 

"That  there  is  a  small  gland  in  the  brain  in  which  the  soul  exercises 
its  functions  more  particularly  than  in  the  other  parts"  was  the  opinion  of 
Descartes;  and  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  this  was  the  type 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  pineal  gland.  What  we  know  now 
is  derived  chiefly  from  clinical  cases.  But  the  nature  of  the  internal  secre- 
tion is  unknown;  Barker,  indeed,  believes  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  tomora 
of  the  gland  may  explain  the  symptoms. 

Disease  of  ttie  gland,  usually  tumor,  may  cause  (1)  pressure  symptoms, 
due  to  internal  hydrocephalus,  (2)  focal  symptoms,  due  to  involvement  of 
the  cranial  nerves,  particularly  those  of  the  eyes,  (3)  features  believed  to  be 
due  to  disturbance  of  the  internal  secretion,  as  premature  puberty,  carbohydrate 
tolerance,  obesity  and  increase  in  the  grovrth  of  hair. 
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Vn.    DISEASES  OF  THE  SEX  GL&MDS 

The  endocrine  part  of  the  testicle  is  represented  by  the  interstitial  cells  of 
Leydig  and  of  the  ovary  by  the  interstitial  cells  and  the  cells  of  the  corpus 
luteum.  The  secretions  influence  the  development  of  the  secondary  sexual 
characters.  Hyperfunction  causes  premature  sexual  development  in  both  sexes. 
Eypofunction  is  shown  (1)  in  eunuchs,  in  whom  there  is  complete  loss  of  the 
glands,  and  (2)  in  eunochoids,  in  whom  there  is  insufficiency  of  the  glands. 
In  eunuchs  there  is  lack  of  genital  development,  the  body  is  large  and  fat, 
there  is  scanty  growth  of  hair,  and  the  psychical  state  is  altered.  In  females 
whose  ovaries  are  removed  after  puberty  the  features  of  the  artificial  meno- 
pause appear.  Eunochoids  differ  according  as  the  insufficiency  occurred  be- 
fore or  aiter  puberty.  There  is  usually  involvement  of  other  glands,  espe- 
cially the  pituitary,  with  a  polyglandular  syndrome.  The  individuals  are 
usually  tall  and  fat  with  absence  of  secondary  sexual  characters.  The  genitals 
show  hypoplasia  and  sterility,  with  disturbance  of  the  sexual  function,  is  the 
rule.  In  treatment,  various  combinations  of  glandular  extracts  may  be 
used,  especially  testicular  and  pituitary  in  the  male  and  ovarian  in  the  female. 


Vm.     INFANTILISM 

Deflitition. — A  disturbance  in  growth  characterized  by  persistence  of  in- 
fantile characters  and  a  general  retardation  of  development,  bodily  and 
mental. 

Etiology. — It  is  not  possible  .to  make  a  satisfactory  classification  of  the 
causes  or  of  the  cases  of  infantilism — in  some  no  cause  is  evident,  in  others 
the  failure  in  development  has  followed  obvious  disease,  and  there  are  cases 
directly  dependent  upon  loss  of  some  internal  secretion. 

I.  Cacheotio  iufautiliBni  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  as  any  serious 
chronic  malady  may  delay  sexual  development.  For  example,  the  children 
affected  with  kookiDorm  disease  may  reach  the  age  of  20  or  older  before  the 
change  from  the  infantile  to  the  adult  state.  Syphilis  is  a  very  common  cause. 
In  regions  in  which  malaria  is  very  prevalent  delayed  sexual  development  is 
not  uncommon  in  children,  and  we  see  it  not  infrequently  in  cases  of  con- 
genital heart  disease.  There  is  also  a  toxic  infantilism  due  to  the  slow  and 
prolonged  action  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

n.  Idiopfttliio  Infantiliam  {So-called  Lorain  Type). — "In  this  variety 
the  figure  is  so  small  that,  at  first  sight,  it  looks  like  that  of  a  child.  When 
the  patient  is  stripped,  however,  his  outlines  are  seen  to  be  those  of  an  adult, 
and  not  those  of  childhood.  The  head  is  proportionately  small,  and  the  trunk 
well  formed;  for  the  shoulders  are  broad  compared  to  the  hips,  and  the  bony 
prominences  and  the  muscles  stand  out  distinctly.  We  have  before  us  a 
miniature  man  (or  woman,  as  the  case  may  he),  and  not  one  who  has  retained 
the  characteristics  of  childhood  beyond  the  proper  time.  There  is,  indeed,  rto 
growth  of  facial,  pubic  or  axillary  hair,  yet  the  genital  organs,  though  small, 
are  well  shaped  and  quite  large  enough  for  the  size  of  the  body.  The  intelli- 
gence in  both  sexes  is  generally  normal"  (John  Thomson). 
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The  caaee  of  this  form  is  probably  associated  with  perTersioi)  of  the 
pitaitary  secretions.  It  has  also  been  called  an  "augioplastic  infantilism," 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  due  to  a  defect  of  development  of  the  vascular  system. 

ni.  The  Hormonio  Typ«. — Here  we  are  on  safer  ground,  as  we  know  def- 
initely of  Geveral  varieties  directly  dependent  upon  disturbance  of  the  internal 
eecreUons.    The  most  important  of  tiiese  are : 

(a)  TuYROiDAii  OB  Cretinoid  Infantilism. — This  has  been  described. 

(6)  The  FrShlich  type,  dystrophia  adiposo-genitalis,  associated  with  a 
tumor  of  the  pituitary  region,  is  characterized  by  great  obesity  and  genital 
hypoplasia.  The  symptoms  are  due  to  a  secretory  deficit,  for  they  are  capable 
of  ejpcrimental  reproduction  by  partial  glandular  extirpation  in  animals 
(Cushing).  There  are  adult  and  infantile  types,  just  as  there  are  in  myx- 
oedema;  in  the  former  the  individual  becomes  fat  and  the  sexual  organs  revert 
to  the  preadolescent  state.  The  Brissaud  type  is  in  all  probability  due  to 
hypopituitarism.  A  round,  chubby  face,  under-developed  skeleton,  prominent 
abdomen,  large  layer  of  fat  over  the  whole  body,  rudimentary  sexual  organs, 
no  growth  of  hair  except  on  the  head,  and  absence  of  the  second  dentition, 
are  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  this  form,  which  Briesaud  attributed 
to  hypothyroidism,  but  which  appears  more  likely  to  be  due  to  dyepituitarism. 

(c)  PANCREATico-iNTESTiNAL  Type. — Bramwell,  Herter,  Freedman,  and 
others  have  reported  cases  of  infantilism  associated  with  intestinal  changes. 
Bramwell  thought  the  pancreas  was  at  fault,  and  his  cases  improved  remark- 
ably under  treatment  with  pancreatic  extract.  In  Herter's  case  there  were 
looseness,  of  the  bowels,  often  fatty  stools,  and  a  change  in  the  flora  of  the 
intestine  with  a  rise  in  the  ethereal  sulphates  in  the  urine. 

IV.  Pn^ieria. — ^Under  this  term  Hastings  Gilford  described  a  condition 
in  children  of  incomplete  development  (infantilism)  with  premature  decay. 
The  facial  appearance,  the  attitude,  the  loss  of  hair,  wasting  of  the  skin,  are 
those  of  old  age,  and  poet  mortem  extensive  fibroid  changes  are  found, 
particularly  in  the  arteries  and  kidn^s.  The  condition  is  probably  associated 
witli  nnknown  changes  in  the  internal  secretions. 


IX.    DISEASES  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

I.     GENERAL    BEMABKS 

Though  a  ductless  gland,  the  spleen  is  not  known  to  have  an  internal  secre- 
tion,  and  its  functions  are  as  yet  ill  understood.  It  is  not  an  organ  essential 
to  life.  In  the  fetus  it  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles, 
and  as  it  contains  hfematoblasts,  it  is  possible  that  in  the  adult  this  function 
may  be  exercised  to  some  extent,  particularly  in  cases  of  severe  aneemia. 

Hsemolyeis  is  generally  believed  to  be  its  special  function,  a  view — not 
held  by  all  physiologists — based  upon  the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of 
organic  compounds  of  iron,  the  deposit  in  the  organ  of  blood  pigments  in  vari- 
ous diseases,  the  presence  of  many  macrophages  containing  red  blood  cor- 
puscles, and  upon  the  evidence,  after  removal  of  the  spleen,  of  compensatory 
hemolysis  in  many  newly  formed  hemo-lymph  glands  (Warthin). 

Removal  of  the  spleen,  an  operation  practised  by  the  ancients  in  the  belief 
that  it  improved  the  wind  of  runners,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  followed  by  serious 
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effects.  There  ma;  be  slight  eoeinophilia  and  temporary  aneemia,  and  later 
there  is  usually  slight  leacocytosis,  vith  relative  increase  of  the  lymphocytes. 
In  iofectioDB  the  organ  eolargea  and  micro-organisms  are  present  in  large 
nnmbere.  It  has  been  supposed  to  play  some  part  in  the  processes  of  immunity 
and  phagocytosis  goes  on  actively  in  the  organ.  In  experimental  annmia 
caused  by  varions  hemolytic  agents  the  spleen  enlarges,  and  in  these  conditions 
Bunting  and  Norris  found  evidence  of  vicarious  blood  formation.  Chronic 
splenomegaly  may  be  present  vrith  little  disturbance  of  health. 

II.     MOVABLE  SPLEEN 

Movable  or  vrandering  spleen  is  seen  most  frequently  in  women  the  sub- 
jects of  enteroptosis.  It  may  be  present  without  signs  of  displacement  of 
other  organs.  It  may  be  found  accidentally  in  individuals  who  present  no 
symptoms  whatever.  In  other  cases  there  are  dragging,  uneasy  feelings  in  the 
back  and  side.  All  grades  are  met  with,  from  a  spleen  that  can  be  felt  com- 
pletely below  the  margin  of  the  ribs  to  a  condition  in  which  the  tumor-mass 
impinges  upon  the  pelvis ; 'indeed,  the  organ  has  been  found  in  an  inguinal 
hernia !  In  the  large  majority  of  all  cases  the  spleen  is  enlarged.  Sometimes 
it  appears  that  the  enlargement  has  caused  relaxation  of  the  ligaments;  in 
other  instances  the  relaxation  seems  congenital,  as  movable  spleens  have  been 
found  in  different  memhers  of  the  same  family.  Possibly  traumatism  may 
account  for  some  of  the  cases.  Apart  from  the  dragging,  uneasy  sensations 
and  the  worry  in  nervous  patients,  wandering  spleen  causes  very  few  serious 
symptoms.  Torsion  of  the  pedicle  may  produce  a  serious  condition,  leading  to 
great  swelling  of  the  organ,  high  fever,  or  even  to  necrosis.  A  young  woman 
was  admitted  to  H.  A.  Kelly's  ward  with  a  tumor  supposed  to  be  ovarian, 
but  which  proved  to  be  a  wandering,  moderately  enlarged  spleen.  She  was 
transferred  to  the  medical  ward,  where  she  had  suddenly  great  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  a  large  swelling  in  the  left  flank,  and  much  tenderness.  Halsted 
operated  and  found  an  enormously  enlarged  spleen  in  a  condition  of  necrosis. 
He  laid  it  open  freely,  and  large  necrotic  masses  of  spleen  tissue  discharged 
for  some  time.     She  made  a  good  recovery. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  wandering  spleen  is  usually  easy  unless  the  organ  be- 
comes fixed  and  is  deformed  by  adhesions  and  perisplenitis.  The  shape  and 
the  sharp  margin  with  the  notches  are  the  points  to  be  specially  noted. 

The  treatment  is  important.  Occasionally  the  organ  may  be  kept  in  posi- 
tion by  a  properly  adapted  belt  and  a  pad  under  the  left  costal  margin.  Re- 
moval of  the  displaced  organ  has  been  advised  and  carried  out  in  many  cases, 
and  is  not  a  very  serious  operation.  It  is,  however,  as  a  rule  unnecessary.  In 
two  cases  of  enlarged  spleen,  with  great  mobility,  causing  much  discomfort 
and  uneasiness,  Halsted  completely  relieved  the  condition  by  replacing  the 
spleen,  packing  it  in  position  with  gauze,  and  allowing  firm  adhesions  to 
take  place.  More  than  eighteen  months  after  the  operatiMi  the  organ  had 
remained  in  position. 

in.    BUPTUBE  OF  THE  SPLEEN 

This  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  spontaneous  rupture  in  cases  of 
acute  enlargement  during  typhoid  fever  or  malaria,  which  is  very  rare.    Bup- 
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ture  of  a  malarial  spleen  may  follow  a  blov,  a  fall,  or  exploratory  puncture, 
la  India  and  in  Mauritius  rupture  of  the  spleen  is  stated  to  be  common.  Fatal 
hfemorrhage  may  follow  puncture  of  a  swollen  spleen  with  a  hypodermic  needle. 
Occasionally  the  rupture  results  from  the  breaking  of  an  infarct  or  of  an 
abscese.  The  eymptoms  are  those  of  hemorrhage  int«  the  peritonenm,  and 
the  condition  demands  immediate  laparotomy. 

IV.     INFABCT  CYBT8  AND  TUBEBCULOSis  OP  THE  SPLEEN 

Emboli  in  the  splenic  arteries  causing  infarcts  may  be  infective  or  simple 
and  are  seen  most  frequently  in  ulcerative  endocarditis  and  septic  conditions. 
Infarcts  may  also  follow  the  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  branches  of  the 
splenic  artery  in  cases  of  fever.  They  are  not  very  infrequent  in  typhoid. 
In  a  few  instances  the  infarcts  have  followed  thromboeie  in  the  splenic  veins. 
They  are  chiefly  of  pathological  interest.  Infarct  of  the  spleen  may  be  sus- 
pected in  cases  of  septicemia  or  pytemia  when  there  are  pain  in  the  splenic 
region,  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  slight  swelling  of  the  organ;  a  well-marked 
friction  nib  is  occasionally  heard.  Occasionally  in  the  infective  infarcts  large 
abscesses  are  formed,  and  in  rare  instances  the  whole  organ  may  be  converted 
into  a  sac  of  pus. 

Tumors  of  the  spleen,  hydatid  and  other  cysts  of  the  organ,  and  gummata 
are  rare  conditions  of  anatomical  interest.  In  Hodgkin's  disease  the  organ 
may  be  enlarged  and  smooth,  or  irregular  from  the  presence  of  nodular  tumors. 

Cysts  are  rare;  the  senior  author  saw  but  two,  one  an  echinococcus,  and  the 
other  a  double  cyst  of  the  hilus.  The  latter  probably  arise  from  a  hematoma 
subcapsular  or  in  the  hilua.  They  have  been  succesafully  removed.  Very 
small  cysts  are  not  infrequent  in  connection  with  polycystic  disease  of  the 
liver  and  the  kidneys.  A  dermoid  cyst  has  been  described.  The  diagnosis 
of  cysts  is  not  often  made;  the  mass  is  usually  irregular  in  the  region  of  the 
spleen,  but  the  splenic  outlines  are  marked.  In  the  case  with  two  cysts  at 
the  hilus,  the  tumor  was  very  movable  and  irregular,  and  operation  was  urged 
on  the  grounds  of  mechanical  discomfort,  and  increase  in  size.  Museer  col- 
lected notes  of  21  operations,  all  successful,  in  cysts  of  this  sort 

Primary  tuberculosis  is  rare.  Wintemitz  collected  51  cases  in  1912.  In 
some  cases  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  an  acute  infection,  with  pain  in 
the  splenic  region  and  enlargement  of  the  organ.  In  the  chronic  cases  there 
is  progressive  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  often  with  cyanosis  and  sometimes 
witti  polycythsemia.     Splenectomy  has  been  successful  in  some  cases. 

V.     PRIMARY  SPLENOMEGALY  WITH  AHMUtA 

(Splenic  Antemia,  Banli'a  Disease) 

Definition. — A  primary  disease  of  the  spleen  of  unknown  origin,  character- 
ized by  progressive  enlargement,  attacks  of  anffimia,  a  tendency  to  hemorrhage, 
and  in  some  cases  a  secondary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  with  jaundice  and  ascites. 
That  the  spleen  itself  is  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  com- 
plete recovery  follows  its  remoTal. 

History. — The  name  "splenic  anaemia"  was  applied  to  a  group  of  cases  by 
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Griesinger  in  1866.  H.  C.  Wood,  in  1871,  described  cases  as  the  splenic  form 
of  pseudo-leukKmia.  The  real  study  of  the  disease  was  initiated  by  Banti  in 
1883.  In  France  the  eondition  was  called  "primitive  splenom^aly,"  and 
many  different  types  have  been  described.  Here  we  shall  deal  only  with  the 
form  referred  to  in  the  definition  as  splenic  aniemja  and  Banti's  disease. 

Etiology. — In  the  majority  of  cases  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  comes 
on  without  any  recognizable  cause.  In  a  few  cases  malaria  has  been  present, 
but  in  the  greater  number  the  first  thing  noticed  has  been  the  mechanical 
inconvenience  of  the  big  spleen.  Males  are  more  frequently  attacked  than 
females.  It  is  a  disease  of  young  and  middle  life,  the  majority  of  cases  occur- 
ring before  the  fortieth  year.  Sddk  hold  that  syphilis  is  important  in  the 
etiology.  It  is  also  met  with  in  young  children.  Some  of  the  cases  of 
infantile  splenic  aniemia  of  von  Jaksch  and  of  the  Italian  writers  belong  to 
this  disease. 

Korbid  Anatrany. — The  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged,  coming  perhaps  next 
to  the  size  of  the  leukemic  organ.  It  ia  very  firm,  the  capsule  is  thickened, 
the  texture  of  the  gland  very  tough  and  firm,  and  the  whole  in  a  state  of 
advanced  fibrosis.  Banti  described  a  proliferation  of  the  endothelial  cells  of 
the  venous  sinuses  of  the  pulp.  The  blood  vessels  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  spleen  may  be  very  large,  particularly  the  vasa  brevia,  and  the  splenic 
vein  itself  and  the  portal  vein  may  be  enormously  dilated,  and  show  atheroma 
and  calcification.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  not  involved.  Hyperplasia  of 
the  bone  marrow  has  been  foimd,  but  no  other  changes  of  special  importance. 

The  c&aea  of  the  Gaucher  type,  primitive  endothelioma  of  the  spleen,  do 
not  belong  in  this  group. 

Symptonu. — The  disease  is  extraordinarily  chronic ;  eight  of  our  cases  had 
a  longer  duration  than  ten  years.  Usually  the  first  feature  to  attract  atten- 
tion is: 

Splenomegaly. — The  enlargement  is  uniform,  smooth,  painless,  uanally 
reaches  to  the  navel,  very  often  to  the  anterior  superior  spine,  and  the  organ 
may  occupy  the  whole  of  the  left  half  of  the  abdomen.  It  may  exist  for  years 
without  any  symptoms  other  than  the  inconvenience  caused' by  the  distention 
of  the  abdomen.     Following  an  infarct  pain  may  be  present. 

Anamia. — Sooner  or  later  the  patients  become  anffimic.  The  attack  may 
develop  with  rapidity,  and  in  children  a  severe  and  even  fatal  form  may 
follow  in  a  few  weeks.  More  commonly  the  pallor  is  gradual  and  the  patient 
may  come  under  observation  for  the  first  time  with  swelling  of  the  feet,  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  all  the  signs  of  advanced  antemia.  The  blood  picture  is 
that  of  a  secondary  angemia  with  a  very  low  color  index  and  a  marked 
leucopenia.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  may  fall  as  low  as  two  million  and  in 
an  average  of  a  series  of  uncomplicated  cases  the  leucocyte  count  was  under 
3,500  per  c.  mm.  There  are  no  special  changes  in  the  differential  count. 
Following  a  severe  htemorrhage  there  may  be  a  rise  in  the  leucocytes.  Some 
patients  have  permanent  slight  aniemia  of  the  secondary  type;  others  remain 
very  well  except  for  recurring  attacks  of  aneemia,  of  great  severity,  which  may 
be  independent  of  haemorrhage. 

Bcemorrhages. — Bleeding,  usually  hsematemesis,  may  be  a  special  feature  of 
the  disease  and  occur  at  intervals  for  many  years.  One  of  our  patients  had 
recurring  attacks  for  twelve  years,  and  one  at  the  London  Hospital  for  fifteen 
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years  (Hatcbison).  lo  ench  cases  the  diagnosis  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  may 
be  made.  The  bleeding  may  be  of  great  severity.  On  several  occasioDs  one 
of  our  patients  was  brought  into  the  hospital  completely  exsanguine;  in  two 
the  hemorrhage  proved  directly  fatal;  in  a  third  the  hiEmorrhage  proved  fatal 
ten  days  after  a  successful  removal  of  the  spleen.  The  bleeding  comes,  aa  a 
ruk,  from  oesophageal  varices.  MalKoa  may  be  present.  Hematuria  and 
purpura  may  occur. 

Ascites. — Usually  a  terminal  event,  it  may  be  due  to  the  enlarged  spleen 
itself  or  to  secondary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  When  due  to  the  liver,  it  is 
associated  with  slight  jaundice. 

Jaundice. — Icterus  has  been  a  rare  symptom  in  our  cases.  Enlargement 
of  the  spleen  may  persist  for  many  years  without  ^y  consecutive  change  in 
the  liver.  One  patient  with  splenomegaly  and  repeated  hiemorrhages  had 
more  than  twelve  years  of  good  health  after  splenectomy.  Slight  jaundice 
may  persist  for  years,  sometimes  with  enlargement  of  the  liver,  in  others 
with  distinct  reduction  in  its  volume,  and  in  either  case  with  a  prt^ressive 
cirrhosis — the  features  to  which  Banti  called  special  attention. 

Count. — It  is  estraordinarily  chronic.  Some  cases  never  progress  to  the 
stage  of  Banti's  disease.  A  patient  may  for  ten  or  twelve  years  have  a  large 
spleen  causing  no  inconvenience,  then  an  attack  of  ansmia  may  occur,  from 
which  recovery  gradually  takes  place;  or  the  first  qrmptom  may  be  ascites  or 
a  severe  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach.  As  a  rule,  the  ansmia  becomes  more 
or  less  chronic,  with  marked  exacerbations,  and  in  the  later  stages  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  with  jaundice  and  ascites  develops. 

Bimnoiis. — Here  may  be  mentioned  a  series  of  forms  of  splenomegaly 
which  differ  essentially  from  splenic  anemia. 

Sflenomegalt  with  AcHOLURio  HxMOLmo  Jaundice. — This  type, 
first  described  by  Minkowski  and  sometimes  called  after  his  name,  is  usually 
a  familial  form,  often  hereditary.  It  is  consistent  with  good  health  through- 
out life,  and  there  may  be  no  symptoms.  Characteristic  features  are:  (a)  its 
familial  form;  (b)  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen;  (c)  good  health;  (d) 
chronic  slight  jaundice;  (e)  presence  of  urobilin  in  the  urine,  but  absence  of 
bile  pigment.  In  a  few  instances  gall  stone  colic  has  been  present,  due  to 
small  calculi.  The  red  blood  corpuscles  have  an  increased  fragility,  the  cause 
of  which  is  unknown,  but  this  is  an  essential  feature.  In  the  familial  form 
good  health  is  the  rule,  hut  in  the  acquired  form  the  patient  often  becomes 
aniemic  and  is  very  ill.    Cures  have  been  reported  after  splenectomy. 

SPLBNOHBaAi.T  OF  THE  Gauchbb  Type  {Primary  Endothelioma). — This 
familial  disease  was  described  by  Gaucher  in  1882.  It  shows  splenomegaly, 
moderate  anemia,  lencocjrtes  normal  or  low,  and  a  brown  or  yellowish  brown 
pigmentation  of  the  skin.  The  liver  is  enlarged  but  there  is  no  jaundice. 
The  spleen  contains  large  endothelial  cells.  Splenectomy  may  be  beneficial 
but  is  not  always  curative. 

Sflenomeqalt  with  Priicaby  PYLETHROHfiOSis. — Cases  have  been  re- 
ported of  enlarged  spleen  in  connection  with  phlebitis  of  the  splenic  and 
portal  veins,  and  such  cases  closely  resemble  Banti's  disease.  The  spleen  is 
very  large  and  there  are  jaundice  and  ascites  vrith  moderate  anemia.  The 
recognition  of  the  pylethromboais  ia  only  made  post  mortem. 

Hepatic  Splsnoheqalt. — Three  varieties  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  may 
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lead  to  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  with  ansmia  and  a  symptom-complei 
resembling  that  of  splenic  aaieniia. 

(«)  Alcoholic  Cirrhosit. — ^With  recurring  htemorrbages,  a  consecntive  an- 
lemia,  ascites,  and  an  unusually  large  spleen,  the  condition  may  simulate 
closely  the  last  stage  of  splenic  ameniia.  The  history,  particularly  the  late 
appearance  of  the  hepatic  changes,  may  be  the  moat  important  point.  In  the 
fases  in  which  we  have  been  in  doubt  the  difficulty  has  arisen  from  an  im- 
perfect history  and  from  the  presence  of  recurring  hemorrhages. 

(6)  Syphilitic  Cirrhosis. — Great  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  occur  with 
hepatic  syphilis,  congenital  or  acquired.  Toward  the  close  the  picture  Is 
similar  to  Banti's  disease — slight  jaundice,  ascites,  big  spleen,  recurring 
haemorrhages,  and  marked  antemia.  Syphilis  may  cause  marked  enlargement 
without  involvement  of  the  liver. 

(c)  In  a  few  cases  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis,  as  in  Hanofs  form  and  in 
hiemochromatoBis,  the  spleen  may  be  greatly  enlarged,,  and  when  ascites  and 
hemorrhages  occur,  the  clinical  picture  may  be  like  that  of  splenic  anaemia. 

SPI.ENOHEOALY  IN  pERNioiouB  An^uia. — Sometimes  the  spleen  is  greatly 
enlarged,  reaching  to  the  navel,  hut,  as  a  rule,  the  blood  findings  enable  one 
to  make  the  diagnosis. 

Tbofioal  Splenomegaly. — Eala-azar  can  be  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  the  Leishman-Donovan  bodies  in  the  spleen.  There  are  big  spleens  with 
anemia  in  the  Tropics  which  are  not  Kala-azar,  and  the  experience  of  some 
of  the  physicians  in  Cairo  indicates  that  some  of  these  are  of  the  ordinary 
splenic  anemia  type,  in  which  removal  of  the  organ  cures  the  disease. 

The  cause  of  the  enlarged  spleen  in  leukemia  and  erythremia  is  deter- 
mined by  the  blood  examination;  in  Hodgkin's  disease,  carcinoma,  amyloid 
disease  and  infective  endocarditis,  other  features  usually  prevent  error. 

Treatment. — There  is  only  one  means  of  radical  cure — removal  of  the 
spleen.  This  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  but  if  there  is  severe  anemia 
the  usual  treatment  for  this  should  be  given  and  the  effort  made  to  improve 
the  blood  condition  before  operation.  When  marked  hepatic  changes  have 
occurred,  operation  is  usually  contra-indicated.  In  the  cases  too  far  ad- 
vanced for  operation  the  treatment  is  that  of  any  severe  anemia  and  with 
cirrhosis  of  Uie  liver  and  ascites  the  usual  measures  should  be  adopted.  If 
there  is  any  evidence  of  syphilis  active  treatment  for  that  shonld  be  given. 
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SECTION  XII 
DISEASED  OP  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

A.   GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

The  Neurone. — Its  Stkuctdee. — The  nervous  system  is  a  combination  of 
units  called  neurones,  each  composed  of  a  receptive  cell  bod;  and  of  con- 
ductors— ^namely,  protoplasmic  processes  or  dendrites,  and  the  axis-cylinder 
process  or  axone.  The  dendrites  conduct  impulses  toward  the  cell  body  (cellu- 
lipetat  conduction)  and  the  axones  conduct  them  away  from  the  cell  (celluli- 
fugal  conduction).  Depending  upon  whether  the  axones  conduct  impulses 
in  a  direction  away  from  or  toward  the  cerebrum  they  are  called  efferent  or 
afferent  The  axie-cylinder  process  gives  off  at  varying  intervals  lateral 
branches  called  collaterals,  running  at  right  angles,  and  these,  and  finally  the 
axis-cylinder  process  itself,  split  np  at  their  terminations  into  many  fine 
fibres,  forming  the  end  brushes.  These,  known  as  arborizations,  surround  the 
body  of  one  or  more  of  the  many  other  cells,  or  interlace  with  their  proto- 
plasmic processes.  Thus,  the  terminals  of  the  axone  of  one  neurone  are 
related  to  the  dendrites  and  cell  bodies  of  other  neurones  by  contact  or  by 
concrescence. 

Function  op  the  Neuhone. — The  function  of  the  neurone  ie  to  conduct 
nervous  impulses.  Reduced  to  its  simplest  form,  the  mode  of  action  may  be 
represented  by  two  cells,  one  of  which,  reacting  to  the  environment,  conducts 
impulses  inward,  whereas  the  other,  awakened  by  this  afferent  impulse,  con- 
ducts an  impulse  outward.  This  reflex  response  Marshall  Hall  showed  to  be 
the  fundamental  principle  of  action  of  the  nervous  system,  ^he  environment 
acts  on  the  afferent  neurones  through  special  sense  organs,  so  that  a  variely 
of  afferent  impulses,  olfactory,  visual,  auditory,  gustatory,  tactile,  painful, 
thermic,  muscular,  visceral,  and  vascular,  may  be  originated.  The  efferent 
neurones  convey  impulses  outward  to  non-nervous  tissues,  to  the  skeletal, 
visceral,  and  vascular  muscles  and  to  the  secretory  glands,  whose  activities 
are  thus  augmented  or  inhibited.  The  most  important  reflex  centres  lie  in 
the  bulbo-spinal  axis.  The  situation  of  the  vascular  and  respiratory  centres 
in  the  bulb  makes  it  the  vital  centre  of  the  body.  In  the  spinal  cord  the  loca- 
tion of  many  reflex  centres,  particularly  those  for  the  muscle  tendons  and 
for  some  of  the  viscera,  is  represented  in  the  table  on  page  891.  The  visceral 
mechanism  is  almost  wholly  regulated  by  the  bulbo-spinal  axis,  and  its  reac- 
tions are  usually  unperceived.  In  conditions  of  disease  the  visceral  reflexes 
may  "rise  into  consciouBness,"  and  at  such  times  referred  pains  and  areas  of 
tenderness  are  produced  in  the  skin-fields  of  the  spinal  segments  corresponding 
to  the  centre  for  registration  of  the  visceral  reflex. 

DeeENEEATioN  A.ND  Reobneratton  of  the  Neubone. — The  nutrition  of 
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the  neurone  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  cell  body,  and  this  in  tuto 
upon  the  activity  of  the  nucleus.  If  the  cell  is  injured  the  proccsees  degen- 
erate, OT  the  processes  separated  from  the  cell  degenerate.  Though  the  nerve 
cells  cease  to  multipl;  soon  after  birth,  they  nevertheless  retain  remarkable 
powers  of  growth  and  repair.  Injury  to  the  cell  body  may  not  be  recovered 
from,  but  if  the  axone  be  severed  and  degeneratipn  take  place  in  consequence, 
it  may  under  favorable  ciTcumsUnces  be  replaced  by  sprouts  from  the  central 
stump,  and  its  function  be  regained.  Even  the  peripheral  section,  independ- 
ently of  the  cell  body,  may  have  the  power  of  regeneration.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  both  factors  play  a  part  in  the  regeneration — namely,  the  down 
growth  of  the  axone  from  the  central  end  of  the  divided  nerve  as  well  as 
the  changes  in  the  periphery,  which  are  most  marked  in  the  cells  of  the 
Eheath  of  Schwann. 

Cell  Systems. — The  cell  bodies  of  the  neurones  are  collected  more  or  less 
closely  together  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cotd  and  in  the 
ganglia  of  the  peripheral  nerves.  Their  processes,  especially  the  axis-cylinder 
processes,  run  for  the  most  part  in  the  white  tracts  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  and  in  the  peripheral  nerves.  In  this  way  the  different  parts  of  the 
central  nervous  system  are  brought  into  relation  with  each  other  and  with  the 
rest  of  the  body.  Furthermore,  the  axis-cylinder  processes  arising  from  cells 
Eubserving  similar  functions  are  collected  together  into  bundles  or  tracts, 
and  though  in  many  cases  the  course  of  these  tracts  and  the  functions  which 
they  possess  are  extremely  complicated  and  as  yet  have  not  been  completely 
unravelled,  nevertheless  some  of  them  are  simple  and  fairly  well  understood. 
By  the  study  of  degenerations  resulting  from  injury  or  from  the  toxins  of 
certain  diseases  which  possess  an  affinity  for  one  or  another  of  these  individual 
tracts  or  systems,  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  the  course  of  certain  of  them. 
Fortunately  for  the  clinician,  the  best  understood  and  the  simplest  system  in 
its  arrangement  is  that  which  conveys  motor  impulses  from  the  cortex  to 
the  periphery — the  so-called  pyramidal  tract. 

Thft  Xotor  System. — Motor  impulses  starting  in  the  left  side  of  the  brain 
cause  contractions  of  muscles  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  those  from 
the  right'side  of  the  brain  in  muscles  of  the  left  side  of  the  body.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  some  few  exceptions,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rule 
that  the  motor  path  is  crossed,  and  that  the  crossing  takes  place  in  the  upper 
segment  (Figs.  13  and  13).  Every  muscular  movement,  even  the  simplest, 
requires  the  activity  of  many  neurones.  In  the  production  of  each  move- 
ment special  neurones  are  brought  into  play  in  a  definite  combination,  and 
acting  in  this  combination  specific  movement  is  the  result  In  other  words,  all 
the  movements  of  the  body  are  represented  in  the  central  nervous  system  by 
combinations  of  neurones — that  is,  they  are  localized.  Muscular  movements 
are  localized  in  every  part  of  the  motor  path,  so  that  in  cases  of  disease  of  the 
nervous  system  a  study  of  the  molor  defect  often  enables  one  to  fix  upon 
the  site  of  the  process,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  such  localization.  A  voluntary  motor  impulse  start- 
ing from  the  brain  cortex  must  pass  through  at  least  two  neurones  before  it 
can  reach  the  muscles,  and  we  therefore  speak  of  the  motor  tract  as  being 
composed  of  two  segments — an  upper  and  a  lower. 

The  Lower  Motor  Segment. — The  neurones  of  the  lower  segment  have 
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Flo.  12.— DiASRAU  or  Motob  Path  noit  hxn  Bum. 
The  upper  segment  is  black,  the  lower  red.  The  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves 
are  Bhotm  in  red  on  the  right  side;  on  the  left  side  the  cerebral  nerres  of  that  side 
are  indicated.  A  lesion  at  1  would  cause  upper  segnieDt  paraljsis  in  the  arm  of  tbe 
opposite  tide— cerebml  monoplegia;  at  2,  upper  seBment  paraljsiB  of  the  whole  opposite 
Bide  of  tbe  body — hemiplegia;  at  3,  upper  segment  paralTBis  of  the  opposite  face,  arm, 
and  leg,  and  lower  segment  paralfsis  of  tbe  eje  muscles  on  the  same  side — crossed 
paralTBis;  at  4,  upper  segment  paralysis  of  opposite  arm  and  leg,  and  lower  segment 
paralysis  of  the  face  and  the  external  rectus  on  the  same  side — crossed  paralysia; 
at  G,  upper  segment  paralysis  of  all  muscles  below  lesion,  and  lower  segment  paralysis 
of  muscles  represented  at  level  of  lesion — q>inal  paraplegia;  at  8,  lower  s^ment 
paralysis  of  muscles  localised  at  seat  of  lesion — anterior  polioinjelitia.  (Van  Qehoeli- 
ten,  modified.) 
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.the  cell  bodies  and  their  •protoplasmic  proceEseg  in  the  different  levels  of  the 
ventral  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  and  in  th©  motor  nuclei  of  the  cerebral  nerves. 
The  axis-cylinder  proceseea  of  the  lower  motor  neurones  leave  the  spinal 
cord  in  the  ventral  roots  and  rnn  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  to  be  distributed 
to  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  where  they  end  in  arborizations  in  the  motor 
end  plates.  These  neurones  are  direct— that  is,  their  cell  bodies,  their 
processes,  and  the  muscles  in  which  they  end  are  all  on  the  same  side  of 
the  body. 


Pia.  13. — BiAOKAu  op  HoTOR  Path  raou  Each  Heuispheke,  Srowino  thb  Cbossino 
OP  THB  Path,  Which  Taku  Plaoi  IN  thk  TJp[>eb  Sbgukht  Both  rot  thi  Cbanial 
AND  Spinal  Nerves.     (Van  Qehuchten,  colored.) 

The  ventral  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  are  collected,  from  above  down,  into 
small  groups,  whick,  after  joining  with  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  same  level  of 
the  cord,  leave  the  spinal  canal  between  the  vertebree  as  the  spinal  nerves. 
That  part  of  the  cord  from  which  the  roots  forming  a  single  spinal  nerve 
arise  is  called  a  segment,  and  corresponds  to  the  nerve  which  arises  from 
it  and  not  to  the  vertebra  to  which  it  may  be  opposite.  With  the  excepiaon  of 
the  cervical  region,  in  which  all  the  nerve  roots  but  the  eighth  emerge  from 
above  the  vertebroe,  the  roots  of  each  segment  for  the  remainder  of  the  cord 
leave  the  spinal  canal  below  the  vertebra  of  corresponding  number,  and  con- 
sequently, owing  to  the  fact  that  during  growth  the  bony  canal  lengthens 
much  more  than  the  cord  itself,  the  more  tailward  one  goes  the  greater  is 
the  discrepancy  in  position  between  each  spinal  segment  and  its  particular 
vertebra.  This  must  be  home  in  mind  when  determining  upon  the  site  of 
a  lesion  known  to  occupy  a  given  segment,  for  it  may  lie  far  above  the  vertebra 
of  like  number  and  name.  A  chart  has  been  prepared  from  numerous  measure- 
meota  by  Beid  showing  the  level  of  the  various  segments  of  the  cord  in  rela- 
tion to  the  spines  of  the  vertehne.     The  axis-cylinder  processes  which  go  to 
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make  ap  any  one  peripheral  nerve  do  not  Decessarily  arise  from  the  same 
eegmeot  of  tiie  spinal  cord ;  in  fact,  most  periptieral  nerves  contain  processeB 
from  several  often  quite  widely  separated  eegments.  Most  of  the  long  striped 
muscles,  furthermore,  having  originated  in  the  embryo  from  more  than  one 
myatome,  are  innervated  from  more  than  one  segment. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  localization  of  the  muscular  movements  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  lower  motor  segment  is  far  from  complete,  but  enough  ia  known 
to  aid  materially  in  determining  the  site  of  a  spinal  lesion.  The  following 
table,  in  which  is  included  for  each  of  the  spinal  BCgmenta  the  centres  of  repre- 
sentation for  the  more  important  skeletal  muscles,  the  main  reflex  centres, 
and  the  main  location  of  the  segmental  skin-field,  has  been  prepared  from  the 
studies  of  Starr,  Edingcr,  Wichmann,  Sherrington,  Bolk,  and  others  (pages 
891,  893  and  893). 

The  Uffer  Motor  SsouENr  and  Motor  Abeas  of  the  Cortex. — ^The 
cell  bodies  of  the  upper  motor  neurones  are  found  in  the  brain  cortex  lying 
for  the  most  part  in  a  strip  anterior  to  the  fissure  of  Bolando,  and  it  ia  in 
this  region  that  we  find  the  movements  of  the  body  again  represented. 

True  motor  responses  are  elicited  only  by  stimulation  anterior  to  the 
Bolandic  fissure;  practically  no  point  over  the  ascending  frontal  convolution 
fails  to  respond  to  stimulation.  There  is  but  slight  extension  of  the  motor 
cortex  on  to  the  paracentral  lobule  of  the  mesial  surface  of  the  brain.  Move- 
ments are  obtainable  not  only  from  tiie  exposed  part  of  the  convolution,  hot 
also  from  its  hidden  surface  to  the  very  depths  of  the  Bolandic  sulcus.  There 
is  an  area  of  representation  for  the  trunk  between  the  centres  for  ihe  leg 
and  arm,  and  also  for  the  neck  between  those  of  the  arm  and  face.  The 
superior  and  inferior  genua  are  the  landmarks  which  indicate  the  aituatioo 
of  these  small  areas  of  representation  for  trunk  and  neck.  These  results  have 
is  large  measure  been  confirmed  by  Gushing  by  unipolar  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  human  cortex.  From  above  down  the  motor  areas  occur  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  leg,  trunk,  arm,  neck,  head  (Fig.  14),  lliose  of  the  leg  and  arm 
occupy  the  upper  half  of  the  convolution,  and  that  for  the  head,  including 
movements  of  the  face,  jaws,  tongue,  and  larynx,  the  lower  half. 

The  speech  centres  are  indicated  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  14)  in  accordance 
with  the  generally  accepted  views :  that  for  motor  speech  ot^upies  the  posterior 
part  of  the  left  third  frontal  or  Broca's  convolution.  It  ia  a  disputed  point 
whetiier  or  not  there  is  a  separate  centre  presiding  over  the  movements  em- 
ployed in  writing.  Some  have  assumed  such  a  centre  to  be  present  in  the 
second  frontal  convolution  as  indicated  on  the  diagram.  The  conjugate 
movement  of  head  and  eyes  to  the  opposite  side  has  commonly  been  found 
in  apes  to  follow  atimulation  of  the  external  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe. 
Similarly  movements  of  the  eyes  may  be  elicited  from  the  occipital  cortex, 
but  probably  none  of  these  reactions  are  comparable  to  the  more  simple  move- 
ments through  the  pyramidal  tract  which  follow  stimulation  of  the  ascending 
frontal  convolntion. 

The  axis-cylinder  processes  of  the  upper  motor  oeurones  after  leaving  the 
gray  matter  of  the  motor  cortfix  pass  into  the  white  matter  of  the  brain  and 
form  part  of  the  corona  radiata.  They  converge  and  pass  between  tiie  basal 
ganglia  in  the  internal  capsule.  Here  the  motor  axis-cylinders  are  collected 
into  a  compact  bundle — the  pyramidal  tract— occupying  the  knee  and  anterior 
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LocALiiATiON  or  THE  FuNCTioNB  IN  THK  SBOuBNTa  or  THE  Spinal  Cord 


Seombnt. 

Striped  Mobclbs. 

Reflex. 

Skin-Fields  (cp. 
Fios.  18  ANn  19). 

I,  II  and 

SpteniuB  capitis, 
Hyoid  muBclee. 

H™choDdrium  {?). 
duced^Budden 

Back  of  head  to  ver- 

III C. 

tex. 

Stemomastoid. 

Neck  (upper  part), 

premuTQ  beneath  tlie 
lower  border  of  ribs 

Diaphragm  (C  III-V). 

Levator  scapute  (C  III-V). 

(diaphragmatic). 

IV  C. 

Trapezius. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil 

Neck  (bwer  part  to 

Diaphragm. 

seoond  rib). 

Levator  ecwpuUe. 
Soaleni  (C  fV-T  I). 
Tern  mmor. 

tionofneck.    Reflex 

Upper  shoulder. 

through  the  n'mpa- 
thetic  (0  IV-T  I). 

SupraspinatuB. 

Rhomboid. 

VC 

Diaphr^m. 

Scapular  (C  V-T  I). 

Outer  side  of  shoul- 

Teres mmor. 

Irritation  of  skin  over 

der  and  upper  arm 
over   deltoid   re- 

SuMa  and  infra  spinatus  (C 

the  scapula  produces 

contraction    of    the 

gion. 

Rhomboid. 

scapular  muscles. 

Deltoid. 

Supinator  longus  and 

Biceps. 

Tapping'  their  tendons 

Brachialia  anticui. 

forearm. 

Supinator  longua  (C  V-VII). 

Supinator  brevia  (C  V-VlI). 

Pectoralia  (clavicular  part). 

SertatuB  magnuB. 

VIC. 

Teres  minor  and  major. 

Triceps.     Tapping  el- 
bow tendon  produces 

Outer  Bide  of  fore- 

iDfraspinatuB. 

arm,    front    and 

Deltoia. 

extonaion  of  forearm. 

back. 

Biceps. 
Brachialis  anticus. 

Posterior  wrist.     Tap- 

Outer   half    of 

ping  tendons  causes 

haiMi(T). 

extension  of  hand  (C 

Supinator  brevia. 

VI-VII). 

Pectoralia  (cUvicular  part). 
Serratus  magnua  (C  V-Vlll). 
Coraco-brachialis. 

Pronator  teres. 

Triceps  (outer  and  long  heads) . 
Extensors  of  wrist  (C  Vl-VIII). 

VII  c. 

Teres  major. 

Scapulo-humeral.  Tap- 
ping the  inner  lower 

Inner  side  and  back 
of  arm  and  tore- 

edge  of  scapula  causes 
adduction  of  the  arm. 

Radial'  half  of  the 

Pectoralis  minor. 

Anterior  wrist.     Tap- 

hand. 

SerratUB  mapius. 
Pronatois  of  wrist. 

ping  anterior  tendons 

causes  flexion  of  wrist 

Triceps. 

{C  VII-VIII). 

Erteneore  of  wrist  and  fingers. 

Flexora  of  wrist. 

Latissimus  dorei  (0  VI-^VIII). 
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LoCAUZATiOM  or  THE  FUNCTIONS  IN  THX  Seomenth  or  THE  Spinal  Cord  {ConHnutd) 


SlOUENT. 

Striped  Mubcleb 

Reflex. 

FlOB.  IS  AND  19). 

VIII  C. 

Pronator  quadratua, 
Flexora  of  wrfet  and  fmgera. 

omei. 

Pabnar.  Stroking  pakn 
CBuaea  closure  of  fin- 
gers. 

Forearm  and  hand, 
mnerh&lf. 

IT. 

Lumbricotea  and  interossei. 
Thenar  and  bypotbenar  emi- 
nenoM  (C  Vtl-T  I). 

Upper   arm,    inner 

II  to 

XII  T. 

Musdee  of  back  and  abdomen. 
Erectores  apinK  <T  I-LV). 
Intercoetala  (TI-TXII). 

External  oblique  fT  V-XII). 
Internal  obUque  (T  Vll-L  I). 

Epigastric.   Tickling 
mammary  region 

Abdominal.      Stroking 
side  of  abdomen 

belly  (T  IX-XII). 

Sku  of  chart  and 
abdomen  in  ob- 
lique dorso-ventral 
lones.  The  nipple 
lies   between   the 
wne  of  T  IV  and 
TV.    The  umbil- 
icus    lies    in    the 
fieH  of  T  X. 

IL. 

Lower  part  of  external  and  in- 
ternal oblique  and  tiansver- 

Cremaster. 

Psoas  major  and  minor  (T). 

inner  thigh  causes  re- 
traction of  scrotum 
(LI-II). 

Skin  over  lowest  ab- 
dominal lone  and 
groin. 

II  L. 

Psoas  major  and  minor. 

Iliacu.. 

Pectbeu.. 

Sartoriiu  (lower  part). 

PlexoiB  of  knee  (Remak). 

Adductor  tongus  and  brevio. 

Front  of  thigh. 

IIIL. 

Sartorius  (lower  part). 
Adductore  of  thiST 

Inner  rotatora  of  thigh. 
AbductoTB  of  thigh. 

Pat«Uar  tendon.    Tap- 
ping  tendon    causes 
extension  of  leg. 
"Knee-jerk." 

Front  and  inner  aide 
of  thigh. 

IV  L. 

FlexotB  of  knee  (Feirier). 
Quadriceps  femoria. 
Adductors  of  thigh. 
Abductota  of  thigh. 

Ghit^  (medius  and  minor). 

Gluteal.   Stroking  but- 
tock  causes  dimpling 
in  fold  of  buttocML 
IV-V). 

Maintr  initn^  side  of 

VL. 

FlexotB    of    knee    (ham-string 
musclM)  (L  IV-S  II). 

Outward  rotators  of  thigh. 

Glutei. 

Flexon  of  ankle  ^astrocnemiuB 
and  soleus)  (LTV-S  11). 

ExtenaofB  of  toes  (L  IV-S  I). 

Peronai. 

Bu^kotkondmrt 
of  foot. 
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SSOMENT. 

Reflex. 

Skin-Fields  (cp. 

FiGB.   18  AND  19). 

Ito 
IIS. 

FImom  of  ankle  (L  V-8  11). 

Long  flexor  rf  toee  (L  V-S  11). 

Peronsi. 

Intrinaic  muscles  of  foot. 

Foot  reflei.  Eirteiieion 
of    AchillM    tendon 

(S     I-II).       Anklo- 
clonus. 
Plantar.    Tickling  sole 
of  foot  causes  flexion 

of  great  toe  and 
flexion  of  others. 

Back  of  thigh,  leg 
and    foot;   outer 
side. 

into 

vs. 

P»ine&I  musclea. 
Levator  and  aphbcter  ani  (8 
I-IU). 

Veflical  and  anal  re- 
flexes. 

Skin    over    sacnuQ 

and  buttock. 
Anus. 
Perineum.  Genitals. 

FlQ.    14. — DUQKAHIUTIO    BmiSEMTATION    OF    CCWTIGAL    LOCAUIATIOM    IH    THE    LefT 

Hemisfhbke,  SaowiHo  the  Speech  Centres. 
The  motor  areas  determined  b;  unipolar  f  v^dic  exeitatioh  of  the  anthropoid  cortex 
(Sherrington  and  Griinbaum)  are  here  ihown  stippled  in  red  and  lie  anterior  to  the 
Bolandie  flnure.  The  ■enaorj'  areas  presumably  lie  posterior  to  this  fissure  and  are 
rougbij  indicated  in  blue  without  accurate  delineation.  Lying  aa  it  does  on  the  npper 
nirfaee  of  the  hemisphere,  the  leg  area  Bhould  not  be  Tiaible  on  a  lateral  view  such 
as  is  given  here. 
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two-thirds  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule.  The  order  in  which 
the  movements  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  are  represented  at  this  level, 
as  learned  from  experimental  obserTations  on  apes,  is  given  in  Fig.  15. 

After  passing  tiirough  the  internal  capsnle  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  leave  the  hemisphere  by  the  cms,  of  which  they  occnpy  about  the  middle 
three-fifths  (Fig.  16).  The  mOTements  of  the  tongue  and  lips  are  repre- 
sented nearest  the  middle  line. 

As  soon  aa  the  tract  enters  the  cms,  some 
of  its  axis-cylinder  processes  leave  it  and  cross 
the  middle  line  to  end  in  arborizations  about 
the  ganglion  cells  in  the  nucleus  of  the  third 
nerve  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  in  this  way,  as 
the  pyramidal  tract  passes  down,  it  gives  off 
at  different  levels  fibres  which  end  in  the 
nuclei  of  all  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  Some  fibres,  how- 
ever, go  to  the  nuclei  of  the  same  aide.  From 
the  cms  the  pyramidal  tract  runs  through  the 
pons  and  forma  in  the  medulla  oblongata  the 
pyramid,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  tract. 
At  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  after  the 
fibres  goingtothe  cerebral  nerves  have  crossed 
the  middle  line,  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
maining fibres  cross,  decussating  with  those 
from  the  opposite  pyramid,  and  pass  into  the 
opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  forming  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  the  lateral  column 
(fasciculus  cerebro-spinalis  lateralis)  (Fig. 
17,  1).  The  smaller  number  of  fibres  which 
do  not  at  this  time  cross  descend  in  the  ven- 
tral column  of  the  same  side,  forming  the  di- 
rect pyramidal  tract,  or  Tiirck's  column 
(fasciculus  cerebro-spinalis  ventralis)  (Fig. 
17,  2). 

At  every  level  of  the  spinal  cord  axis-cylinder  processes  leave  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tract  to  enter  the  ventral  horns  and  end  about  the  cell  bodies  of 
the  lower  motor  neurones.  The  tract  diminishes  in  size  from  above  down- 
ward. The  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  cross  at  different  levels  in 
the  ventral  white  commissure,  and  also,  it  is  believed,  end  about  cells  in  the 
ventral  horns  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord.  This  tract  usually  ends  about 
the  middle  of  the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord. 

Hie  Seniory  Syttem. — The  path  for  sensory  conduction  is  more  compli- 
cated than  the  motor  path,  and  in  its  simplest  form  is  composed  of  at  least 
three  sets  of  neurones,  one  above  the  other.  The  cell  bodies  of  the  lowest  nen- 
roncs  are  in  the  ganglia  on  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  and  the  gan- 
glia of  the  sensory  cerebral  nerves.  These  ganglion  cells  have  a  special  form, 
having  apparently  but  a  single  process,  which,  soon  after  leaving  the  cell, 
divides  in  a  T-shaped  manner,  one  portion  running  into  the  central  nervous 
system  and  the  other  to  the  periphery  of  the  body.     Embryological  and  com- 


FlO.   15. — DiAOKAlf  OF   MOTOa  AND 

Seksoby  Bbpbesehtation  ih  tse 

Imtikkal  Capsulb. 

NL.,  Lenticular  nuelena.  NC, 
Caudate  nueleui.  TEO.,  Optic 
thalamus.  The  motor  paths  are 
red  and  black,  the  sensory  are  blue. 
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paistive  aD&tomical  stndieB  have  made  it  seem  probable  that  the  peripheral 
eeaeoTj  fibre,  the  procefiB  which  conducts  toward  the  cell,  represents  the  proto- 
plftBmic  proceeaes,  while  that  which  condiicta  away  from  the  cell  la  the  azis- 
cylinder  process.    In  the  peripheral  sensory  nerves  w»  have,  tbeD,  the 


Fie.  16. — DiAoaAu  OF  MoTOB  ind  Senbobt  Paths  in  Cbuea. 


dendrites  of  the  lower  sensory  nenronea.  These  start  in  the  periphery  of  the 
body  from  their  various  specialized  end  organs.  The  aiis-cylinder  processes 
leave  the  ganglia  and  enter  the  spinal  cord  by  the  dorsal  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves.     After  entering  the  cord  each  axiB-cylinder  process  divides  into  an 


Pio.  17. — ^DuoRA  MoTOB,  Bed,  and 

Seksoky,  Bluk,  Paths. 

1,  Lateral  pTramidal  tract.  2,  Ventral  pyramidal  tract.  3,  Doraal  eolamna.  i,  Di- 
rect  cerebellar  tract.  6,  Vent  ro -lateral  ground  bundles.  6,  VeDtrO'lat«ral  ascending 
traet  of  Gowers.     (Tan  Gehnchten,  colored.) 

ascending  and  a  descending  branch,  which  run  in  the  dorsal  fascicnli.  The 
descending  branch  runs  but  a  short  distance,  and  ends  in  the  gray  matter  of 
the  same  side  of  the  cord.  It  gives  off  a  nnmber  of  pollaterals,  which  also 
end  in  the  gray  matter.     The  ascmding  branch  may  end  in  the  gray  matter 
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gooD  after  enteriDg,  or  it  ma;  nm  in  tbe  doTBal  fasciculi  as  far  as  the  medulla, 
to  end  about  tlie  nuclei  there.  In  any  case  it  does  not  cross  the  middle  line. 
The  lower  eensory  neurone  is  direct. 

The  cells  about  which  the  azis-cytinder  processes  and  their  collaterals  of 
the  lower  sensory  neurone  end  are  of  various  kinds.  They  are  known  as  sen- 
sory neurones  of  the  second  order.  In  tbe  first  place,  some  of  them  end  about 
the  cell  bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neurones,  forming  the  path  for  reflexes. 
They  also  end  about  cells  whose  axis-cylinder  processes  cross  the  middle  line 
and  run  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  In  the  spinal  cord  these  cells  are 
found  in  the  difiEerent  parts  of  the  gray  matter,  and  their  axis-cylinder  proc- 
esses run  in  the  opposite  Tentro-lateral  ascending  tract  of  Gowers  (Fig.  15,  6) 
and  in  the  ground  bundles  (fasciculus  lateralis  proprius  and  fasciculus  ven- 
tralis  proprios). 

In  the  medulla  the  nuclei  of  Qie  dorsal  fasciculi  (nucleus  fasciculi  gracilis 
and  nucleus  fasciculi  cuneati)  contain  for  the  most  part  cells  of  this  character. 
Their  axis-cylinder  processes,  after  crossing,  run  toward  the  brain  in  the 
medial  lemniscus  or  bundle  of  the  fillet ;  certain  of  the  longitudinal  bundles  in 
the  formatio  reticularis  also  represent  sensory  paths  from  the  spinal  cord  and 
medulla  toward  higher  centres.  The  fibres  of  the  medial  lemniscus  or  fillet 
do  not,  however,  run  directly  to  the  cerebral  cortex.  They  end  about  cells  in 
the  ventro-lateral  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus,  and  the  tract  is  continued  on 
by  way  of  another  set  of  neurones,  which  send  processes  to  end  in  the  cortex 
of  the  posterior  central  and  parietal  convolutions.  This  ie  the  most  direct 
path  of  sensory  conduction,  but  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  peripheral 
sensory  neurones  may  also  end  about  cells  in  the  cord  whose  axones  run  but 
a  short  distance  toward  the  brain  before  ending  again  in  the  gray  matter,  and 
the  path,  if  path  it  can  be  called,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  these  superimposed 
neurones.  Tbe  gray  matter  of  the  cord  itself  is  also  believed  to  ofier  pattis  of 
sensory  conduction.  All  these  paths  reach  the  tegmentum  and  optic  thalamus, 
and  thence  are  distributed  to  the  cortex  along  with  the  other  sensory  paths. 
There  may  also  be  paths  of  sensory  conduction  through  the  cerebellum  by  way 
of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  and  Gowers'  bundle. 

From  this  short  summary  it  is  evident  that  the  possible  paths  for  the  con* 
duction  of  afferent  impulses  are  many,  and  become  more  complex  as  the  various 
tracts  approach  the  brain  where  our  knowledge  of  them  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
The  anatomical  arrangement  of  the  two  lower  orders  of  sensory  neurones  is, 
however,  sufficiently  well  understood  to  be  of  great  clinical  value.  We  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  motor  neurones  that  the  distribution  of  tiie  peripheral 
nerves  to  the  muscles,  owing  largely  to  the  interlacing  into  plexuses  of  the 
neurones  from  the  various  spinal  units,  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the  ven- 
tral roots  themselves,  and  the  same  rule  holds  true  for  the  peripheral  nerve 
and  dorsal  root  distribution  for  the  cutaneous  areas.  The  cutaneout  fields 
corresponding  to  the  peripheral  nerves  are  well  known,  and  although  our 
knowledge  of  the  exact  site  and  outline  of  some  of  the  segmental  skin-fields, 
represented  by  the  dorsal  roots,  is  less  accurately  established,  nevertheless  they 
are  sufiiciently  well  understood  to  be  of  aid  in  determining  the  segmental  level 
of  spinal  cord  and  of  dorsal  root  lesions.    Information  concerning  the  topogra- 
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phy  in  the  adult  of  these  skin  units  oi  dermatomeB  has  been  obtained  from 
various  sources;  from  morphological  studies;  from  anatomical  dissections; 
from  physiological  espeTimentstioD,  partitiDlarly  in  Sherrington's  hands ;  from 
the  study  of  annsthesias  in  clinical  cases  after  traumatic  injuries  to  the  cord, 
and  from  Head's  studies  of  the  distribution  of  the  cataneons  lesions  in  herpes 
zoster,  and  of  the  areas  of  referred  pain  and  tendemees  in  visceral  disease. 
The  diagrams  on  pages  898  and  899  embody  the  results  of  many  of  these  ob- 
servations. 

The  cutaneous  sensory  impressions  are  in  man  conducted  toward  the  brain, 
probably  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cord — that  is,  the  path  crosses  to  the 
opposite  side  soon  after  entering  the  cord.  Muscular  sense,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  conducted  on  the  same  side  of  the  cord  in  the  fasciculus  of  Goll,  to  cross 
above  by  means  of  the  axones  of  sensory  neurones  of  the  second  order  in  the 
medulla. 

Sensoby  Areab  07  THE  Brajk. — ^Tbere  are  probably  two  sensory  cen- 
tres— one  in  the  optic  thalamus,  the  other  in  a  considerable  area  of  the  cerebral 
cortex.  The  thalamus  plays  a  three-fold  part.  Here  all  the  afferent  paths 
terminate;  secondly,  it  contains  a  mass  of  gray  matter  which  forms  the 
centre  for  certain  fundamental  elements  of  sensation,  particularly  those  capable 
of  evoking  pleasure  and  discomfort  and  consciousness  of  changes  of  state. 
Thirdly,  in  the  lateral  part  of  the  thalamos  is  the  centre  through  which  the 
cortex  influences  the  essential  thalamic  centre,  controlling  and  checking  its 
activity.  On  their  way  from  the  periphery  to  the  cortex  afferent  impulses 
pay  toll  to  the  co-ordinate  mechanisms  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  cerebellum. 
At  the  thalamic  junction  they  are  re-grouped  to  act  upon  the  two  terminal 
centres.  One  of  these,  the  essential  organ  of  the  optic  thalamus,  responds  to 
all  those  elements  which  evoke  consciousness  of  an  internal  change  in  state, 
more  particularly  pleasure  and  discomfort.  Sensory  impulses,  then,  pass  by 
way  of  the  internal  capsule  to  the  cortex,  and  in  the  main  five  groups  of 
sensory  impulses  are  distributed  in  this  way:  (1)  those  underlying  postural 
recognition,  and  the  appreciation  of  passive  movement  and  weight;  (2)  the 
impulses  underlying  the  recognition  of  tactile  differences;  (3)  those  upon 
which  depends  ^e  recognition  of  size  and  space ;  (4)  those  which  enable  us 
to  localize  the  spot  stimulated;  and  (6)  thermal  impulses  (Head  and  Holmes). 

These  afferent  materials  are  combined  in  the  cortex  with  each  other  and 
with  other  sense  impressions  in  intellectual  processes.  The  cortical  area  con- 
cerned is  that  situated  between  the  pre-central  fissure  and  the  occipital  lobe. 

The  paths  for  the  conducrtion  of  the  stimuli  which  underlie  the  special 
senses  are  given  in  the  section  upon  the  cerebral  nerves,  and  it  is  only  neces- 
sary here  to  refer  to  what  is  known  of  the  cortical  representation  of  these  senses. 

Visual  impressions  are  localized  in  the  occipital  lobes.  The  primary  visual 
centre  is  on  the  mesial  surface  in  the  cuneus,  especially  about  the  calcarine 
lissnre,  and  here  are  represented  the  opposite  visual  half-fields.  Some  authors 
believe  that  there  is  another  higher  centre  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  occipital 
lobe,  in  which  the  vision  of  the  opposite  eye  is  chiefly  represented.  However 
this  may  be,  most  authors  hold  that  the  angular  gyrus  of  the  left  hemisphere 
is  a  part  of  the  brain  in  which  are  stored  the  memories  of  the  meaning  of 
letters,  words,  figures,  and,  indeed,  of  all  seen  objects.  This  is  designated  as 
the  visual  speech  centre  on  the  diagram  (Fig.  14). 
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Fio.  18.^Antkiiok  Aspkct  or  thk  Skiuehtal  Skin  Fiiu>b  or  thi  Bodt,  Ooxbinkd 
nou  THE  Stddibs  or  Hkad,  Kooheb,  Stabb,  Tbobbuas,  Edinobb,  Shrbimotok, 

WiCHllANM,  SKtrm,  BOLK,  CnSBINO,  AND   Otbiss. 
Heavy  lines  represent  lereb  of  f  ntion  of  dermEtomes  and  the  preudal  and  postazia] 
liiwa  of  tho  Umba. 
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Flo.  19. — posTitioB  Abpict  or  tbk  skoukntu.  Skin  Fieuw  or  thb  Body. 
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Auditory  impretsione  are  localized  for  the  moat  part  in  the  firet  temporal 
convolution  and  the  transveTBe  t^poral  gyri,  and  it  is  in  this  region  in  the 
left  hemisphere  that  the  memories  of  the  minings  of  heard  words  and  sonnds 
are  stored.  -Musical  memories  are  localized  somewhat  in  front  of  those  for 
words.  The  cortical  centres  for  smell  include  a  part  of  the  base  of  the  frontal 
lobe,  the  uncus,  and  perhaps  the  gyrus  hippocampi.  The  centres  for  taste 
are  supposed  to  be  situated  near  those  for  smell,  but  we  possess  as  yet  no 
definite  information  about  them. 

Topical  Diagnoaii. — The  successful  diagnosis  of  the  positioD  of  a  lesion 
in  the  nervous  system  depends  upon  a  careful  examination  into  all  the 
symptoms  present,  and  then  endeavoring  with  the  help  of  anatomy  and 
physiology  to  determine  the  place,  a  disturbance  at  which  might  produce 
these  symptoms.  The  abnormalities  of  motion  are  usually  the  most  important 
localizing  symptoms,  both  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  tiiey  can  be 
demonstrated,  and  also 'because  of  the  comparative  accuracy  of  our  Imowledge 
of  the  motor  path. 

Lesions  in  any  part  of  the  motor  path  cause  disturbances  of  motion.  If 
destructive,  the  function  of  the  part  is  abolished,  and  as  the  result  there  is 
paralysis.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lesion  is  an  irritative  one,  the  structures 
are  thrown  into  abnormal  activity,  which  produces  abnormal  mtiscular  con- 
traction. The  character  of  the  paralysis  or  of  the  abnormal  muscular  contrac- 
tion varies  with  lesions  of  the  upper  and  lower  segment,  the  variations  depend- 
ing, first,  upon  the  anatomical  position  of  the  two  segments;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  symptoms  which  are  the  result  of  secondaiy  degeneration  in  each  of 
the  segments. 

(a)  Lebiomb  of  the  Lower  oe  Sfino-hoscdlar  Seoment. — Destructive 
Lesions. — The  nutrition  of  all  parts  of  a  neurone  depends  upon  their  con* 
nection  with  its  healthy  cell  body;  if  the  cell  body  be  injured,  ita  processes 
undergo  degeneration,  or  if  a  portion  of  a  process  be  separated  from  the  cell 
body,  that  part  degenerates  along  its  whole  length.  This  so-called  secondary 
degeneration  plays  a  very  important  r61e  in  the  symptomatology. 

In  the  lower  motor  segment  the  degeneration  not  only  affects  the  axis- 
cylinder  processes  which  run  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  but  also  the  muscle  fibres 
in  which  the  axis-cylinder  processes  end.  The  degeneration  of  the  nerves  and 
muscles  is  made  evident,  first  by  the  muscles  becoming  smaller  and  flabby, 
and,  secondly,  by  change  in  their  reaction  to  electrical  stimulation.  The  de- 
generated nerve  gives  no  response  to  either  the  galvanic  or  the  faradic  current, 
and  the  muscle  does  not  respond  to  faradic  stimulation,  but  reacts  in  a  charac- 
teristic manner  to  the  galvanic  current.  The  contraction,  instead  of  being 
sharp,  quick,  lightning-like,  as  in  that  of  a  normal  muscle,  ie  slow  and  lazy; 
and  is  often  produced  by  a  weaker  current,  and  the  anode-closing  contraction 
may  be  greater  than  the  cathode-closing  contraction.  This  is  the  reaction  of 
degeneration,  but  it  is  not  always  present  in  the  classical  form.  The  essential 
feature  is  tiie  slow,  lazy  contraction  of  the  muscle  to  the  galvanic  current,  and 
when  this  is  present  the  muscle  is  degenerated. 

The  myotatic  irritability,  or  muscle  reflex,  and  the  muscle  tonus  depend 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  reflex  arc,  of  which  the  lower  motor  segment  is  the 
efferent  limb,  and  in  a  paralysis  due  to  lesion  of  this  segment  the  muscle 
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refleies  (tendon  reflexes)  are  aboliebed  and  there  is  a  dimiDisIied  muscnlar 
tension. 

Lower  segment  paralyses  have  for  their  characteristicB  degenerative  atrophy 
with  the  reaction  of  degeneration  in  the  affected  mnscles,  loss  of  their  reflex 
excitability,  and  a  diminished  muscular  tension.  These  are  the  general  char- 
acteristics, but  the  anatomical  relations  of  this  segment  also  give  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  distribution  of  the  paralyses  which  help  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  which  follow  lesions  of  the  upper  segment,  and  which  also 
aid  in  determining  the  site  of  the  lesion  in  the  lower  segment  itself.  The 
cell  bodies  of  this  segment  are  distributed  in  groups,  from  the  level  of  the 
peduncles  of  the  brain  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  spinal  cord  t«  its 
-  termination  opposite  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and  their  axis-cylinder  proc- 
esses run  in  the  peripheral  nerves  to  every  muscle  in  the  body ;  so  that  the 
component  parts  are  more  or  less  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  a 
local  lesion  causes  paralysis  of  only  a  fe^  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  and 
not  of  a  whole  section  of  the  body,  as  is  the  case  where  lesions  affect  the  upper 
segment.  The  muscles  which  are  paralyzed  indicate  whether  the  disease  is  in 
the  peripheral  nerves  or  spinal  cord;  for  the  muscles  are  represented  differ- 
ently in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  in  the  spinal  cord.  Sensory  symptoms, 
which  may  accompany  the  paralysis,  are  often  of  great  assistance  in  making  a 
local  diagnosis.  Thus,  in  a  paralysis  with  the  characteristics  of  a  lesion 
of  the  lower  motor  segment,  if  the  paralyzed  moscles  are  all  supplied  by  one 
nerve,  and  the  aniesthetic  area  of  the  skin  ia  supplied  by  that  nerve,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  lesion  must  be  in  the  nerve  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
muscles  paralyzed  are  not  supplied  by  a  single  nerve,  hut  are  represented  close 
together  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  anesthetic  area  corresponds  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  cord  (see  table),  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  lesion  mnst  be  in  the 
cord  itself  or  in  its  nerve  roots. 

Irritative  Lesions  of  the  Lower  Motor  Segment. — Lesions  of  this  segment 
cause  comparatively  few  symptoms  of  irritation.  The  fibrillary  contractions 
which  are  so  common  in  muscles  undergoing  degeneration  are  probably  due  to 
stimulation  of  the  cell  bodies  in  their  slow  degeneration,  as  in  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  or  to  irritation  of  the  axis-cylinder  processes  in  the  peripheral 
nerves,  as  in  neuritis.  Lesions  which  affect  the  motoi  roots  as  they  leave  the 
central  nervous  system  may  cause  spasmodic  contractions  in  the  muscles  sup- 
plied by  them.  Certain  convulsive  paroxysms,  of  which  laryngismus  stridu- 
lus is  a  type,  and  to  which  the  spasms  of  tetany  also  belong,  are  believed  to 
be  due  to  abnormal  activity  in  the  lower  motor  centres.  Thes(  are  the  "lowest 
level  fits"  of  Hughlings  Jackson.  Certain  poisons,  as  strychnia  and  that  of 
tetanus,  act  particularly  upon  these  centres. 

The  lower  motor  segment  may  be  involved  in  all  diseases  involving  the 
peripheral  nerves  in  cerebral  and  spinal  roeniugitis,  in  injuries,  in  htemor- 
rhages  and  tumors  of  the  medulla  and  cord  or  their  membranes,  in  lesions  of 
the  gray  matter  of  the  segment,  in  anterior  poliomyelitis,  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  bulbar  paralysis,  ophthalmoplegia,  syringomyelia,  etc. 

(6)  Lesions  op  the  Upper  Motor  Seouent. — Destructive  lesions  cause 
paralysis,  as  in  the  lower  motor  segment,  and  here  again  the  secondary  degen- 
eration which  follows  the  lesion  gives  to  the  paralysis  its  distinctive  character- 
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JBticB.  In  this  case  ihe  paralysis  is  accompanied  by  a  spastic  condition,  shown 
in  an  exaggeration  of  muscle  reflex  and  an  increase  in  the  tension  of  the 
muscle.  It  is  not  accurately  knovn  how  the  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal 
fibres  cansefi  this  excesB  of  the  muscle  reflex.  The  usual  explanation  is  that 
under  normal  circumstances  the  upper  motor  centres  are  constantly  exerting 
a  restraining  influence  upon  the  activity  of  the  lower  centres,  and  that  when 
the  influence  ceases  to  act,  on  account  of  disease  of  the  pyramidal  fibres,  the 
lower  centres  take  on  increased  activity,  which  is  made  manifest  by  an  exag- 
geration of  the  muscle  reflex. 

The  neurones  composing  each  segment  of  the  motor  path  are  to  he  con- 
sidered as  nutritional  units,  and  therefore  the  secondary  degeneration  in  the 
upper  segment  stops  at  the  beginning  of  the  lower.  For  this  reason  the  mus- 
cles paralyzed  from  lesions  in  the  upper  segment  do  not  undergo  degenerative 
atrophy,  nor  do  they  show  any  marked  change  in  their  electrical  reactions. 

The  separate  parts  of  the  upper  motor  segment  lie  much  more  closely 
together  than  do  those  of  the  lower  segment,  and  therefore  a  small  lesion 
may  cause  paralysis  in  many  muscles.  This  is  more  particularly  true  in  the 
internal  capsule,  where  all  the  axis-cylinder  processes  of  this  segment  are  col- 
lected into  a  compact  bundle — the  pyramidal  tract.  A  lesion  in  this  region 
usually  causes  paralysis  of  most  of  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body — that  is,  hemiplegia.  The  pyramidal  tract  continues  in  a  compact  bun- 
dle, giving  off  fibres  to  the  motor  nuclei  at  different  levels;  a  lesion  anjrwhere 
in  its  course  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  whose  spinal  centres 
are  situated  below  the  lesion.  "When  the  disease  is  above  the  decussation,  the 
paralysis  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body;  when  below,  the  paralyzed  mus- 
cles are  on  the  same  side  as. the  lesion.  Above  the  internal  capsule  the  path  is 
somewhat  more  separated,  and  in  the  cortex  the  centres  for  the  movements  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  body  are  comparatively  far  apart,  and  a  sharply 
localized  lesion  in  this  region  may  cause  a  more  limited  paralysis,  affecting 
a  limb  or  a  segment  of  a  limb — the  cerebral  monoplegias;  but  even  here  the 
paralysis  is  not  confined  to  an  individual  muscle  or  group  of  muscles,  as  is 
commonly  the  case  in  lower  segment  paralysis  (see  Fig.  12  and  explanation). 

To  sum  up,  the  paralyses  due  to  lesions  of  the  upper  motor  s^ment  are 
widespread,  often  hemiplegic;  the  paralyzed  muscles  are  spastic  (the  tendon 
reflexes  exaggerated),  they  do  not  undergo  degenerative  atrophy,  and  they  do 
not  present  the  degenerative  reaction  to  electrical  stimulation. 

Irritative  Lesions  of  the  Upper  Motor  Segment. — Our  knowledge  of  such 
lesions  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  those  acting  on  the  motor  cortex.  The 
abnormal  muscular  contractions  resulting  from  lesions  so  situated  have  as 
their  type  the  localized  convulsive  seizures  classed  under  Jacksonian  or  cortical 
epilepsy,  which  are  characterized  by  the  convulsion  beginning  in  a  single  mus- 
cle or  group  of  muscles  and  involving  other  muscles  in  a  definite  order,  de- 
pending upon  the  position  of  their  representation  in  the  cortex.  For  instance, 
such  a  convulsion,  beginning  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  nest  involves  those  of 
the  arm  and  hand,  and  then  the  leg.  The  convulsion  is  usually  accompanied 
by  sensory  phenomena  and  followed  by  a  weakness  of  the  muscles  involved. 

A  majority  of  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex  are  twth  destructive  and  irrita- 
tive— i.  e.,  they  destroy  the  nerve  cells  of  a  certain  centre,  and  either  in  their 
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growQi  or  by  their  pres^ce  throw  into  sbnormal  activit;  Uiose  of  the  sur- 
toanding  centres. 

The  upper  motor  eegment  Ib  iavolved  in  nearly  all  the  diseases  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  especially  in  injuries,  tumors,  abscesses,  and  hsmor- 
rbages;  trsnsverse  lesions  of  the  cord;  ayringomyelia,  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  bulbar  paralysis,  etc.  One  lesion  often  involves  both  the  upper  and 
the  lower  motor  segments,  and  there  is  paralysis  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
body,  with  the  characteristics  of  each.  Such  a  combination  enables  us  in 
many  caees  to  make  an  accurate  local  diagnosis. 

Lesions  in  the  optic  path  and  in  the  different  speech  centres  also  give 
localizing  symptoms,  which  should  always  be  looked  for. 

(c)  Lesions  op  the  Sensory  Path. — Here  again  the  lesion  may  be 
either  irritative  or  destructive.  Irritative  lesions  cause  abnormal  subjective 
sensory  impression — paresthesia,  formication,  a  sense  of  cold  or  constriction, 
and  pain  of  every  grade  of  intensity.  The  character  of  the  sensory  symptoms 
gives  very  little  indication  as  to  the  position  of  the  irritating  process.  In- 
tense pain  is,  as  a  rule,  a  symptom  of  a  lesion  in  the  peripheral  sensory  neu- 
rones, but  it  may  be  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  sensory  path  within  the  central 
nervous  system. 

The  exact  distribution  of  symptoms  gives  more  accurate  data,  for  if  they 
are  confined  to  the  distribution  of  a  peripheral  nerve  or  of  a  spinal  segment 
the  indication  is  plain.  If  one  side  of  the  body  is  more  or  less  completely 
affected,  the  lesion  is  somewhere  within  the  brain,  etc. 

Destructive  Lesions. — A  complete  destruction  of  the  sensory  paths  from 
any  part  of  the  body  would  of  course  deprive  that  part  of  sensation  in  all  its 
qualities.  This  occurs  most  frequently  from  injury  to  the  peripheral  sensory 
neurones  within  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  the  area  of  anestiiesia  depends 
upon  the  nerve  injured.  Complete  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord  causes  com- 
plete ausesthesia  below  the  injury. 

Unilateral  lesions  of  the  cord,  medulla,  dorsal  part  of  the  pons,  tegmentum, 
thalamus,  internal  capsule,  and  cortex  cause  disturbances  of  sensation  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body;  here  again  the  extent  of  the  defect  more  than  its 
character  helps  us  to  determine  the'position  of  the  lesion.  Hemianeesthesia 
involving  the  face  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  body  can  only  occur  above  the 
place  where  the  sensory  paths  from  the  fifth  nerve  have  crossed  the  middle 
line  on  their  way  to  the  cortex.  This  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pons.  From 
this  point  to  where  they  leave  the  internal  capsule  the  sensory  paths  are  in 
fairly  close  relation,  and  are  at  times  involved  in  a  very  small  lesion.  Above 
the  internal  capsule  the  paths  diverge  quickly,  and  for  this  reason  only  an 
extensive  lesion  can  involve  them  all,  and  in  lesions  of  this  part  we  are  more 
apt  to  have  the  sensory  disturbances  confined  to  one  or  another  region  of  the 
body.  Unilateral  lesions  of  the  thalamus,  pons,  medulla,  and  cord  usually 
cause  sensory  disturbances  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  as  well  as  those  on 
the  opposite  side.  These  are  due  to  the  involvement  of  the  sensory  paths  as 
they  enter  the  central  nervous  system  at  or  a  little  below  the  site  of  the 
lesion  and  before  the  axones  of  the  sensory  neurones  of  the  second  order  have 
crossed  the  middle  line.  The  area  of  disturbed  sensation  on  the  same  side  is 
limited  to  the  distribution  of  one  or  more  spinal  segments  and  often  indicates 
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accurately  the  position  and  extent  of  the  diseased  process.  As  a  rule,  deatrut 
tive  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  do  not  involve  all  the  paths  of 
sensory  conduction,  and  the  loss  of  sensation  is  not  complete.  It  is  ofteo 
astonishing  bow  very  slight  the  sensoiy  disturbances  are  which  result  from 
an  extensive  lesion.  Sensation  may  be  diroiaiebed  in  all  of  its  qualities,  or, 
what  is  more  common,  certain  qualities  may  be  affected  while  others  are 
normal.  Thus,  the  sense  of  pain  and  temperature  may  be  lost  while  that  of 
touch  remains  normal,  as  is  often  the  case  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  or 
there  may  be  simply  a  loss  of  the  muscular  sense  and  of  the  stereognostic  sense 
(the  complex  sensory  impression  which  enables  one  to  recognize  an  object 
placed  in  the  hand),  as  occurs  frequently  from  lesions  of  the  cortex.  Occa- 
sionally pain  sensation  pereista  with  loss  of  tactile  and  thermic  sensations. 
Almost  every  other  combination  has  been  described.  It  is  the  distribution 
more  than  the  character  of  the  sensory  defect  that  is  of  importance,  and  often 
the  distribution  gives  but  uncertain  indication  of  the  position  of  the  lesion. 
The  combination  of  the  sensory  defect  with  different  forms  of  paralysis  gives 
the  most  certain  diagnostic  signs. 

Sympathetic  Nervotis  System  (Involuntary,  Vegetative,  Visceral,  Auto- 
nomic).— This  system  innervates  the  pupils,  non-striped  muscles,  glands,  vis- 
cera, heart  and  blood  vessels,  and  genital  organs.  It  is  outside  the  control  of 
the  will  but  can  be  influenced  by  the  central  nervous  system,  especially  by 
emotional  stimuli. 

This  involuntary  or  vegetative  nervous  system  consists  of  two  parts  which 
are  distinct  anatomically  and  antagonistic  physiologically. 

1.  Sympathetic  proper  (thoracico-lumbar). 

2.  Para-sympathetic  (a)  cranio-bulbar  and  (b)  sacral. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  the  use  of  the  term  "autonomic"  which  waa 
applied  by  Langley  to  the  whole  vegetative  system,  but  is  also  used  to  desig- 
nate the  para-sympathetic  alone. 

The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  proper  arise  from  cells  in  file  intermedio-lat- 
eral  region  of  the  cord  (preganglionic),  pass  by  the  anterior  roots  to  end  in 
ganglia  which  in  turn  send  fibres  (postganglionic)  to  the  termiuationa  in 
smooth  muscle,  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  sweat  glands,  secreting  glands,  etc. 
The  receptor  (afferent)  elements  are  concerned  with  visceral  sensations  and 
referred  visceral  pain.  The  excitor  (efferent)  elements  form  synapses  in  the 
ganglia  and  in  this  way  one  fibre  may  stimulate  a  number  of  cells.  From 
these  cells  the  postganglionic  fibres  pass  directly  to  their  destinations.  The 
ganglia  act  as  "distributing  stations"  and  form  a  series  in  front  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  one  on  each  side.  In  the  neck  there  are  three  ganglia  in  each 
chain,  connected  with  the  cord  through  the  first  and  second  thoracic  roots. 
In  the  thoracic,  lumbar  and  sacral  regions  there  is  a  ganglion  for  each  nerve 
root. 

The  para-sympathetic  system  (often  termed  autonomic  or  system  of  the 
"extended  vagus")  has  the  gangha  placed  more  peripherally.  In  the  cranio- 
bliibar  portion,  fibres  pass  from  the  mid-brain  to  the  ciUarj  ganglion,  con- 
stricting the  pupil,  from  the  medulla  secretory  fibres  go  to  the  submaxillary 
glands  and  by  the  vagus  inhibitory  fibres  go  to  the  heart,  constrictor  to  the 
bronchi,  motor  to  the  oesophagus,  stomach  and  intestines,  and  secretory  to  tho 
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Btomach  and  int^stiDes.  The  v&gus  nerve  is  the  most  importatit  constituent 
of  the  para-sympathetic  system.  From  the  sacral  portion  by  the  pelvic  Berve 
fibres  go  to  the  descending  colon,  rectum,  anus,  bladder  and  genital  system. 
The  vegetative  system  has  three  plexuses,  cardiac,  solar  and  hypogastric,  which 
receive  fibres  from  both  systems. 

When  the  sympathetic  and  para-sympathetic  supply  the  same  structure, 
their  influences  are  antagonistic.  Thus  the  sympatlietic  dilates  the  pupil,  the 
other  contracts  it;  the  sympatlietic  increases  the  heart  rate,  the  other  slows  it; 
the  sympathetic  inhibits  the  movements  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract,  the  other 
increases  them.  In  conditions  of  health  there  is  a  balance  between  ^e  two 
•  systems.  To  describe  the  resulting  condition  when  this  balance  is  disturbed  the 
term  sympathicotonia  and  vagotonia  are  employed,  depending  on  which  sys- 
tem is  over-active.  In  the  diagnosis  of  this  the  effects  of  certain  drugs  are 
important.  Thus  the  sympathetic  system  is  stimulated  by  epinepbrin  (1  c.  c. 
of  I-IOOO  solution)  with  resulting  tremor,  rigor,  a  sense  of  cold,  glycosuria  and 
a  rise  in  blood  pressure.  The  para-sympathetic  system  is  stimulated  by  pilo- 
carpine (gr.  1/20-1/6,  0.003-0,01  gm.)  with  resulting  salivation,  nausea, 
sweating,  flushing  and  a  fall  in  blood  pressure.  Atropine  (gr.  l/100-l/oO, 
0.00065-0.001  gm.)  paralyses  the  para-sympathetic  systedi  with  resulting  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth  and  throat,  palpitation  and  oppression. 

Clinically  among  the  features  of  vagotonia  are  small  pupils,  salivation, 
flushing,  sweating,  clammy  hands  and  feet,  dermographia,  bradycardia,  irregu- 
larity of  respiration,  hyperacidity,  cardio-  and  pylorospasm,  spastic  constipa- 
tion, and  sphincter  contraction.  Among  those  of  sympathicotonia  are,  dilated 
pupils,  prominence  of  the  eyes,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  dry  skin.  Actually  it 
is  found  that  many  patients  show  features  suggestive  of  disturbance  in  both 
systems.  Some  show  vagotonia  at  one  time  and  sympathicotonia  later.  The 
sympathetic  system  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  endocrine  glands  and  its 
stimulation  may  cause  increased  activity  of  the  adrenal  and  thyroid  glands 
particularly. 


B.    SYSTEM  DISEASES 

I.    INTRODtrCTION 

There  are  certain  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  confined,  if 
not  absolutely,  still  in  great  part,  to  definite  tracts  (combinations  of  neurones) 
vhich  aubeerve  like  functions.  These  tracts  are  called  systems,  and  a  disease 
-which  is  confined  to  one  of  them  is  a  system  disease.  If  more  than  one  system 
is  involved,  the  process  is  called  a  combined  system  disease.  Jnst  what  dis- 
eases should  be  classed  under  these  names  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
but  to  very  little  agreement  We  can  not  speak  positively ;  our  knowledge  is 
not  sufficiently  accurate,  either  in  regard  to  the  exact  limits  of  the  sys- 
tems themselves,  or  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  morbid  process  in  the 
several  diseases. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  nervous  system  is  composed  of  two  great  systems 
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of  neuronee,  the  afferent  or  sensory  system  and  the  efferent  or  motor  system, 
and  the  connections  between  them.    (See  General  Introduction.) 

Tabes  dorsalis  is  a  disease  confined  at  its  onset  to  the  afferent  system,  and 
progreBsive  muscular  atrophy  is  one  of  the  efferent  system.  Several  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  eiplain  why  a  disease  should  be  limited  to  a  definite 
system  of  neuronee.  One  view  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  in  certain  individ- 
uals one  or  the  other  of  these  systems  has  an  innate  tendency  to  undergo  de- 
generation; another  asBumes  that  nearone^  with  a  similar  function  have  a 
similar  chemical  construction  (which  differs  from  that  of  neurones  with  a 
different  function),  and  this  is  taken  to  explain  why  a  poison  circulating  in 
the  blood  should  show  a  selective  action  for  a  single  functional  system  of 
neurones. 


n.    DZ8KASB8  OF  THX  ArTEBEMT  OR  SZN80B7  8T8TEH 


I.     TABES   DOBSAIilS 

{Locomotor  Ataxia;  Posterior  Spinal  Sderoais) 

Definition. — An  affection  characterized  clinically  by  sensory  disturbances, 
incoordination,  trophic  changes,  and  involvement  of  the  special  Benses,  par- 
ticularly the  eyes.  Anatomically  there  are  found  degenerations  of  the  root 
fibres  of  the  doreal  columns  of  ttie  cord,  of  the  dorsal  roots,  and  at  times  of 
the  spinal  ganglia  and  peripheral  nerves.  Degenerations  have  been  described 
in  the  brain,  particularly  the  cortex  cerebri,  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  cord, 
and  in  the  endogenous  fibres  of  the  dorsal  columns. 

Etiology. — It  is  a  widespread  disease,  more  frequent  in  cities  than  in  the 
country.  The  relative  proportion  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  of  16,562 
cases  in  the  neurological  dispensary  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  thero  were 
201  cases  of  tabes.  Males  are  attacked  more  frequently  than  females,  the 
proportion  being  nearly  10  to  1.  The  disease  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the 
negro  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  diBcase  of  adult  life,  the  great  majority 
of  cases  occurring  between  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  years.  There  are  a  good 
many  cases  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  both  husband  and  wife,  and  a  few 
in  which  the  children  were  also  affected.  Occaflionally  cases  are  seen  in  young 
men,  and  it  may  occur  in  children  with  congenital  syphilis.  Syphilis  is  the 
important  cause.  There  is  evidence  which  snggests  that  certain  strains  of  the 
Treponema  are  particularly  hkely  to  attack  the  nervous  system.  The  interval 
between  the  syphilitic  infection  and  the  first  symptoms  of  tabee  is  variable. 
Five  to  fifteen  years  is  the'period  in  one-half  the  cases.  Intervals  from  two 
to  twenty-five  years  occur. 

Korbid  Awfttmny  and  Pathology. — Posterior  spinal  sclerosis,  although  the 
most  obviouB  gross  change,  is  not  an  adequate  description.  The  dorsal  fibres 
are  of  two  kinds,  those  with  their  cell  bodies  outside  the  cord  in  the  spinal 
ganglia,  the  so-called  exogenous,  or  root  fibres,  and  those  which  arise  from 
cells  within  the  cord,  the  endogenous  fibres.  These  two  sets  occupy  fairly 
well-determined  regions,  and  a  study  of  early  esses  of  tabes  has  shown  that  it 
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is  the  exogenouB  or  root  fibres  th&t  are  first  afFected.  The  fibres  of  the  dorsal 
roots  enter  the  cord  in  two  divisions,  an  external  and  an  internal ;  the  former 
is  composed  of  fibres  of  small  calibre,  which,  in  the  cord,  make  up  Liseauer's 
tract,  and  occupy  the  space  between  the  apex  of  the  dorsal  cornua  and  the 
periphery  of  the  cord,  and  really  do  not  form  part  of  the  doreal  columns.  They 
are  short,  soon  entering  the  gray  matter,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  affected,  or 
only  slightly  so,  in  early  cases. 

The  larger  fibres  enter  the  cord  by  the  internal  division,  just  medial  to  the 
cornua,  in  what  is  known  as  the  root  entry  zone.  Some  enter  the  gray  matter 
of  tho  spinal  cord  almost  directly  and  others  after  a  longer  course,  while  still 
others  run  in  the  cord  to  the  medulla,  to  end  in  the  nuclei  of  the  dorsal  col- 
umns. As  the  fibres  of  every  spinal  nerve  enter  the  cord  between  the  dorsal 
cornua  and  the  nerve  fibres  which  have  entered  lower  down,  the  fibres  from 
each  root  are  successively  pushed  more  and  more  toward  the  median  line,  and 
BO  in  the  cervical  cord  the  fasciculi  of  GoU  are  largely  composed  of  long  fibres 
derived  from  the  sacral  and  lumbar  roots.  ' 

That  it  is  the  coarse  dorsal  root  fibres  which  are  first  affected  in  tabes  is 
generally  admitted,  hut  there  is  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  char- 
acter and  location  of  the  initial  process. 

Nageotte  calls  attention  to  the  frequency  of  a  transverse,  interstitial  neu- 
ritis of  the  dorsal  roots  just  after  they  have  left  the  ganglia  and  are  atill  sur- 
rounded by  the  dura,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  this  neuritis  which  is  the  pri- 
mary lesion.  Obersteiner  and  Bedlich  laid  stress  on  the  presence  of  infiam- 
mation  of  the  pia  mater  over  the  doreal  aspect  of  the  cord,  which  involves  the 
root  fibres  as  they  pass  through.  They  point  out  that  it  is  just  here  that  the 
dorsal  roots  are  most  vulnerable,  for  at  this  points— that  is,  while  surrounded  by 
the  pia — they  are  almost  completely  devoid  of  their  myelin  sheaths.  Changes 
in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cord,  of  the  pia,  and  of  the  nerve  roots  have  been 
described  in  early  tabes,  and  Marie  and  Guillain  advanced  the  belief  that 
the  changes  in  the  cord  are  due  to  syphilis  of  the  posterior  lymphatic  system 
which  is  confined  to  tiie  dorsal  columns  of  the  cord,  tiie  pia  mater  over  them, 
and  the  dorsal  roots.  For  them  the  changes  in  the  nervous  system  are  only 
apparently  radicular  or  systemic. 

With  the  Marchi  stain,  degeneration  of  the  root  fibres  in  the  root-entry 
zone  is  a  constant  finding  in  early  eases.  This  change  ia  radicular  in  the  sense 
that  it  varies  in  intensity  with  the  different  roots  and  is  most  marked  in  the 
Eacral  and  lumbar  regions.  The  degeneration  is  not  found  in  the  dorsal  roots, 
but  begins  within  the  cord  just  beyond  where  the  root  fibres  lose  their  neuro- 
lemma and  their  myelin  sheaths.  Degenerated  fibres  may  be  traced  into  the 
dorsal  gray  matter  and  among  the  gangUon  cells  of  the  columns  of  Clarke. 
The  long  columns  which  ascend  the  cord  also  degenerate. 

In  more  advanced  cases,  there  are  degeneration  of  the  dorsal  roots  and 
some  alteration  of  the  cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia.  The  fibres  distal  to  the 
ganglia  are  practically  normal,  although  at  times  the  sensory  fibres,  at  the 
periphery  of  a  limb,  show  degeneration.  Within  the  cord,  the  exogenous 
fibres  are  diseased  as  already  described ;  there  is  also  degeneration  in  the  en- 
dogenous system  of  fibres.  Optic  atrophy  is  frequently  found.  The  other 
cranial  nerves,  especially  the  fifth  with  its  ganglion,  have  been  found  de- 
generated. 
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The  disease  occasionally  spreads  beyond  the  sensory  system  in  Uie  cord, 
and  in  advanced  cases  the  cells  in  the  ventral  horns  may  be  degenerated  in 
association  with  muscular  atrophy.  Mott  very  generally  found  more  of  less 
marked  changes  in  the  pyramidal  fibres;  these  he  believed  to  be  evidence  of 
changes  in  the  cerebral  cortex.  Degeneration  of  the  cortex  may  exist,  but 
even  when  mental  symptoms  are  absent,  or  very  mild,  similar  thou^  slight 
changes  have  been  described,  just  as  in  general  paresis,  without  marked 
tabetic  symptoms,  there  may  be  degeneration  of  the  dorsal  columns.  The 
close  association  of  tabes  and  general  paresis  will  be  considered  later. 

Symptoms. — For  convenience,  these  are  considered  under  three  stages — 
the  incipient  or  preataxic,  the  ataxic  and  the  paralytic. 

Incipient  Stage. — The  onset  differs  very  widely  in  the  different  cases, 
and  mistakes  in  diagnosis  are  often  made  early  in  the  disease.  The  following 
are  the  most  characteristic  initial  symptoms : 

Pains,  usually  of  a  sharp  stabbing  character;  hence,  the  term  lightning 
paine.  They  last  for  only  a  second  or  two  and  are  most  common  in  tiie  I^ 
or  about  the  trunk,  and  tend  to  follow  dorsal  root  areas.  They  dart  from 
place  to  place.  At  times  they  are  associated  vriih  a  hot  burning  feeling  and 
often  leave  the  affected  area  painful  to  pressure,  and  occasionally  herpes  may 
follow.  The  intensity  of  the  pain  varies  from  a  sore,  burning  feeling  of  the 
skin  to  a  pain  so  intense  that,  were  it  not  for  momentary  duration,  it  would 
exceed  human  endurance.  They  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  and  are  prone 
to  follow  excesses  or  to  come  on  when  health  ie  impaired.  When  typical,  these 
pains  are  practically  pathognomonic.  Gastric  and  other  crises  may  occur. 
Farsesthesia  may  be  among  the  first  symptoms — numbness  of  the  feet,  tin- 
gling, etc — and  at  times  a  sense  of  constriction  about  the  body. 

Ocular  Symploms.- — (a)  Optic  atrophy.  This  occurs  in  about  10  per  cent, 
of  the  cases,  and  is  often  an  early  and  even  the  first  symptom.  There  is  a 
gradual  loss  of  vision,  which  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  leads  to  total  blind- 
ness. This  appears  to  be  secondary  to  a  syphilitic  meningitis,  {b)  Ptosis, 
which  may  be  double  or  single,  (c)  Paralysis  of  the  external  muscles  of  the 
eye.  This  may  be  of  a  single  muscle  or  occasionally  of  all  the  muscles  of 
the  eye.  The  paralysis  is  often  transient,  the  patient  merely  complaining  that 
he  saw  double  for  a  certain  period,  {d)  Argyll- Robertson  pupil,  in  which  there 
is  loss  of  the  iris  reflex  to  light  but  contraction  during  accommodation.  The 
pupils  are  often  very  small — spiral  myosis. 

Bladder  Symptoms. — The  first  warning  which  the  patient  has  may  be  a 
difficulty  in  emptying  the  bladder.  Incontinence  of  urine  occurs  only  at  a 
later  stage.    Decrease  in  sexual  desire  and  power  may  be  an  early  symptom. 

Trophic  Disturbances. — These  usually  occur  later,  but  at  times  they  are 
early  symptoms,  and  it  is  not  very  infrequent  to  have  one's  attention  called  to 
the  trouble  by  a  perforating  ulcer  or  a  characteristic  Charcot's  joint. 

Loss  of  the  Deep  Reflexes. — ^This  early  and  most  important  symptom  may 
occur  years  before  the  development  of  ataxia.  Even  alone  it  is  of  great  mo- 
ment, since  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  individuals  in  whom  tiie  knee  and 
ankle  jerks  are  normally  absent.  The  combination  of  loss  of  either  of  these 
with  one  or  more  of  the  symptoms  mentioned  above,  especially  with  the  light- 
ning pains  and  ptosis  or  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  is  practically  diagnostic. 
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These  reflexes  gradually  decrease,  and  one  may  be  lost  before  the  other,  or 
disappear  first  ia  one  leg. 

These  initial  symptoms  may  persist  for  years  without  the  development  of 
incoordination.  The  patient  may  look  well  and  feel  well,  and  be  troubled  only 
by  occasional  attacks  of  lightning  pains  or  of  one  of  the  other  subjective 
symptoms.  FrogreBsive  nerve  deafness  and  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  with 
the  laryngeal  muscles  paralyzed  or  paretic,  may  occur.  The  disease  may  never 
progress  beyond  this  stage,  and  when  optic  atrophy  develops  early  and  leads 
to  blindness,  ataxia  rarely,  if  ever,  supervenes,  an  antagonism  noted  by  many 
authors. 

Ataxic  Stage. — Motor  Symptoms. — The  ataxia,  which  comes  on  gradu- 
ally, is  believed  to  be  due  to  a  disturbance  or  loss  of  the  afferent  impulses 
from  the  muscles,  joints,  and  deep  tissues.  A  disturbance  of  the  muscle  sense 
itself  can  usually  be  demonstrated.  One  of  the  first  indications  is  inability 
to  get  about  readily  in  the  dark  or  to  maintain  equilibrium  when  washing  the 
face  with  the  eyes  shut.  When  the  patient  stands  with  the  feet  together  and 
the  eyea  closed,  he  sways  and  has  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  position  (Kom- 
berg's  symptom),  and  be  may  be  quite  unable  to  stand  on  one  leg.  He  does 
not  start  off  promptly  at  the  word  of  command.  On  turning  quickly  he  is 
apt  to  fall.  He  has  more  dilficulty  in  descending  than  ascending  stairs.  Grad- 
ually the  ebaracteriatic  ataxic  gait  develops.  The  normal  man  walks  by  faith, 
the  tabetic  by  sight.  The  patient,  as  a  rule,  walks  with  a  stick,  the  eyes  are 
directed  to  the  ground,  the  body  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  legs  are  wide  apart. 
In  walking,  the  leg  is  thrown  out  violently,  the  foot  is  raised  too  high  and  is 
brought  down  in  a  stamping  manner  with  the  heel  first,  or  the  whole  sole  comes 
in  contact  with  the  ground.  Ultimately  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  walk  with- 
out the  assistance  of  two  canes.  This  gait  is  very  characteristic,  and  unlike  that 
seen  in  any  other  disease.  The  incoordination  is  not  only  in  walking,  but  in 
the  performance  of  other  movements.  If  the  patient  is  a^ed,  when  in  the  re-  - 
cumbent  posture,  to  touch  one  knee  with  Uie  other  foot,  the  irregularity  of  the 
movement  is  very  evident  Incoordination  of  the  arms  is  less  common,  but 
usually  develops  in  some  grade.  It  may  in  rare  instances  exist  before  the 
incoordination  of  the  legs.  It  may  be  tested  by  asking  the  patient  to  close 
his  eyes  and  to  touch  the  tip  of  the  nose  or  the  tip  of  the  ear  with  the  finger, 
or  with  the  arms  thrust  out  to  bring  the  tips  of  the  fingers  together.  The 
incoordination  may  be  noticed  early  by  a  difficulty  in  buttoning  the  collar 
or  performing  one  of  the  routine  acts  of  dressing. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  is  that  with  marked  incoordination  there 
is  but  little  loss  of  muscular  power.  The  grip  of  the  bands  may  be  strong 
and  firm,  the  power  of  the  legs  may  be  unimpaired,  and  their  nutrition, 
except  toward  the  close,  may  be  unaffected. 

There  is  a  remarkable  muscular  relaxation  {hypotonia)  which  enables  the 
joints  to  be  placed  in  positions  of  hyperextension  and  hyperfiexion.  It  gives 
sometimes  a  marked  backward  curve  to  the  legs. 

Sensory  Symptoms. — The  lightning  pains  may  persist.  They  vary  greatly 
in  different  cases.  Some  patients  are  rendered  miserable  by  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  the  attacks ;  others  escape  altogether.  In  addition,  common  symp- 
toma  are  tingling,  pins  and  needles,  particularly  in  the  feet,  and  areas  of 
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hjpeneetheGia  or  of  ansestbesia.  The  patient  may  complain  of  a  change  in 
the  Gensation  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  as  if  cotton  was  interposed  between  the 
fioor  and  the  skin.  Sensory  disturbances  occur  less  frequently  in  tbe  hands. 
Objective  sensory  disturbances  can  usuallj  be  demonstrated,  and,  indeed,  al- 
most every  variety  of  sensory  disturbance  of  tactile,  pain  and  temperature 
sense  has  been  described.  Bands  of  a  moderate  grade  of  anaesthesia  abont  the 
cheat  are  not  uncommon;  they  are  apt  to  follow  the  distribution  of  spinal 
segments.  7'he  most  marked  disturbances  are  usually  found  on  the  legs. 
Retardation  of  the  sense  of  pain  is  common,  and  a  pin  prick  on  the  foot  is  first 
felt  as  a  simple  tactile  impression,  and  the  sense  of  pain  is  not  perceived 
for  a  second  or  two  or  may  be  delayed  for  as  much  as  ten  seconds.  The  pain 
felt  may  persist.  A  curious  phenomenon  is  the  loss  of  the  power  of  localizing 
the  pain.  For  instance,  if  the  patient  is  pricked  on  one  limb  he  may  say  that 
he  feels  it  on  the  other  (allocheiria),  or  a  pin  prick  on  one  foot  may  be  felt 
on  both  feet.  Pruritus  may  occur  over  the  areas  affected  by  the  pains.  The 
muscular  sense,  which  is  usually  affected  early,  becomes  much  impaired  and 
the  patient  no  longer  recognizes  the  position  in  which  bis  limbs  are  placed. 
This  may  be  present  in  the  preataxic  stage. 

Reflexes. — Tbe  loss  of  tbe  knee  and  ankle  jerks  is  one  of  the  earliest  aymp- 
toms  but  occasionally  they  are  retained,  and  anatomically  it  has  been  shown 
that  in  these  cases  the  lumbar  segments  were  little  if  at  all  involved.  The 
skin  reflexes  may  at  first  be  increased,  but  Uter  are  usnally  involved  with 
the  deep  refleses.    The  oculo-cardiae  reflex  is  often  absent. 

Special  Senses. — The  eye  symptoms  noted  above  may  be  present,  but,  as 
mentioned,  ataxia  is  rate  with  optic  atrophy.  Deafness  may  occur,  due  to 
lesion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  There  may  also  be  attacks  of  vertigo.  Olfactory 
symptoms  are  rare. 

W.  B.  Swift  has  drawn  attention  to  a  voice  sign  which  consists  is  ataxic 
speech  vrith  "a  slovenly  indistinct  enunciation  that  shows  partially  in  the 
vowels  but  predominantly  in  the  consonants."  Suggested  teats  are  "e"  (as  in 
ell),  "t,"  "journals"  and  "Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man." 

Visceral  Symptoms. — Among  the  most  renoarkable  sensory  disturbances  are 
the  tabetic  crises,  severe  paroxyama  of  pain  referred  to  various  viscera ;  thu6, 
ocular,  laryngeal,  gastric,  nephritic,  rectal,  urethral,  and  ditoral  crises  have 
been  deacrihed.  The  most  common  are  the  gastric  and  laryngeal.  Gastric 
crises  may  occur  early  and  persist  aa  the  most  prominent  feature.  Starr  found 
them  as  the  firat  symptom  18  times  in  450  cases.  The  onset  is  usually  sudden, 
with  severe  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  radiating  to  the  back  and  behind  the 
sternum.  Vomiting  follows  the  pain,  and  may  he  quite  independent  of  food. 
Htematemesis  may  occur,  not  necessarily  due  to  ulcer.  Pallor,  sweating,  cold 
extremities,  and  a  small  pulse  are  associated,  and  in  rare  instances  death  occurs 
in  collapse.  The  blood  pressure  may  be  very  high,  as  reported  by  Barker,  and 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  condition  is  associated  with  angiospasm  in 
the  territory  of  the  gastric  and  mesenteric  vessels.  The  X-ray  examination 
shows  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  stomach.  No  special  change  may  be  found 
at  autopsy.  In  the  laryngeal  crises  there  may  be  true  spasm  with  dyspnoea 
and  noisy  inspiration.  A  patient  may  die  in  the  attack.  There  are  also  nasal 
crises,  associated  with  sneezing  fits. 
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The  contrary  ctrnditioii  may  occur,  that  is  absence  of  pain  from  visceral 
lesions,  as  rupture  of  a  gastric  nicer,  and  render  diagnosis  very  difficult 

The  sphincters  are  frequently  involved.  Early  in  the  disease  there  may 
be  a  retardation  or  hesitancy  in  making  water.  Later  there  is  retention,  and 
cystttiB  may  occur.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  the  ioflammation  may  extend 
to  the  kidneys.  Constipation  is  extremely  common.  Later  the  sphincter  &ni 
is  weakened.    The  sexual  power  is  uanally  lost  in  the  ataxic  stage. 

Trophic  Changes. — Skin  rashes,  such  as  herpes,  cedema,  or  local  sweating, 
may  occur  in  the  course  of  the  lightning  pains.  Alteration  in  the  nails  may 
occur.  A  perforating  ulcer  may  develop  on  the  foot,  usually  beneath  the  great 
toe.  A  perforating  buccal  nicer  has  also  been  described.  Onychia  may  prove 
very  troublesome. 

Arthropatkiea  (Charcot's  Joints). — Anatomically  there  are:  (1)  enlarge- 
ment of  the  capsule  with  thickening  of  the  synovial  membranes  and  increase 
in  the  floids;  (2)  slight  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  with  slight 
exostoses;  (3)  a  dull  velvety  appearance  of  the  cartilages,  with  atrophy  in 
places.  The  knees  are  most  frequently  involved.  The  spine  is  affected  in 
rare  instances.  Recurring  trauma  is  an  important  element  in  the  causation, 
.but  trophic  disturbances  have  a  strong  influence.  A  striking  feature  is  the 
absence  of  pain.  Suppuration  may  occur,  also  spontaneous  fractures.  Atrophy 
of  the  muscles,  usually  a  late  manifestation,  may  be  localized  and  associated 
with  neuritis  or  due  k>  involvement  of  the  ventral  horns. 

Aneurism  is  found  in  as  high  as  20  per  cent,  of  some  series,  and  aortic 
insuiBciency  is  common.    Both  are  associated  syphilitic  manifestations. 

Cerebral  Symptoms. — Hemiplegia  may  develop  at  any  stage  of  the  disease, 
more  commonly  when  it  is  well  advanced.  It  may  be  due  to  hsemorrhagic 
softening  from  disease  of  the  vessels,  to  progressive  cortical  changes  or  rarely 
to  coarse  syphilitic  disease.  The  lost  knee  jerk  may  return  on  the  affected  side. 
Hemianesthesia  is  sometimes  present. 

Cerebrospinal  Fluid, — ^The  examination  of  this  is  of  great  value ;  the  find- 
ings are : 

(1)  CeU  Content. — Lymphocytosis  is  found  in  about  90  per  cent.,  the 
number  of  cells  usually  being  between  40  and  60,  and  rarely  over  100.  The 
higher  counts  are  found  when  irritative  symptoms  are  marked.  With  an 
arrest  of  the  process  the  counts  are  lower.  (2)  Qlohulin.  This  is  positive  in 
90-95  per  cent.  In  old  quiescent  cases  there  may  be  no  increase.  (3)  yfasser- 
mann  reaction.  This  is  nearly  always  positive  but  may  be  negative  in  quies- 
cent cases.  The  blood  Wassermann  test  is  positive  in  about  70  per  cent.  (4) 
Colloidal  Gold  reaction.  This  is  present  in  85-90  per  cent,  and  is  useful  in 
diagnoBihg  tabes  from  paresis.  If  a  paretic  curve  is  given  in  a  patient  with 
signs  of  tabes  it  points  to  the  possible  development  of  paresis  subsequently. 

Paralytic  Stage. — After  persisting  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years 
the  patient  gradually  becomes  bedridden  and  paralyzed.  In  this  condition  he 
is  likely  to  be  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent  affection,  such  as  pyelo-nephritie, 
pneumonia,  or  tuberculosis. 

CoDRSE, — A  patient  may  remain  in  the  preataxic  stage  for  an  indefinite 
period;  and  the  loss  of  knee-jerk  and  the  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  may  be 
the  sole  indications  of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  incoordination  rarely  de- 
velops.   In  a  majority  of  cases  the  progress  is  slow,  and  after  six  or  eight  years, 
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eometimea  lees,  Uie  ataxia  is  well  marlred.  The  symptomB  may  vaiy  a  good 
deal;  thus,  the  pains,  vhich  may  have  been  excessive  at  firet,  oft^  lessen. 
The  disease  may  remain  stationary  for  years;  then  ezacerbatiooB  occur  and 
it  makes  rapid  progress.  Occasionally  the  process  seems  to  be  arrested. 
There  are  instances  of  what  may  be  called  acute  ataxia,  in  which,  within  a 
year  or  even  less,  the  Incoordination  is  marked,  and  the  paralytic  stage  may 
develop  within  a  few  months.  The  disease  itself  rarely  causes  death,  and  aSier 
becoming  bedridden  the  patient  may  live  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Diagnoaii. — In  the  initial  stage  the  lightning  pains  are  distinctive.  The 
association  of  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  with  loss  of  knee-jerk  ts 
characteristic.  The  early  ocular  palsies  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  A 
squint,  ptosis,  or  the  Argyll-Eobertson  pupil  may  be  the  first  eyinptom,  and 
may  exist  with  the  loss  only  of  the  knee-jerk.  Ijosb  of  the  knee-jerk  alone, 
however,  does  occasionally  occur  in  healthy  individuals.  The  WasBermann  re- 
action and  a  study  of  the  spinal  fluid  are  of  help  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  diseases  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  tabes  dorsalis  are:  (o) 
Peripheral  Neuritis. — The  steppage  gait  of  arsenical,  alcoholic,  or  diabetic 
paralysis  is  quite  unlike  that  of  tabes.  There  is  a  paralysis  of  the  feet,  aad  the 
leg  is  lifted  high  in  order  that  the  toes  may  clear  the  floor.  The  use  of  the. 
word  ataxia  in  this  connection  should  not  be  continued.  In  the  rare  cases  in 
which  the  muscle  sense  nerves  are  particularly  affected  and  in  which  there  is 
true  ataxia,  the  absence  of  the  lightning  pains  and  eye  symptoma  and  the 
history  will  suffice  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  In  diphtheritic  paralysis  the 
early  loss  of  the  knee-jerk  and  the  associated  eye  symptoms  may  suggest  tabes, 
but  the  history,  the  existence  of  paralysis  of  the  tiiroat,  and  the  absence  of 
pains  render  a  diagnosis  easy. 

(b)  Combined  Sclerosis. — Mai^ked  incoordination  with  spastic  paralysis 
is  characteristic  of  the  condition  which  Gowers  termed  ataxic  paraplegia.  In 
a  majority  of  the  coses  this  is  distinguished  also  by  the  absence  of  pains  and 
eye  symptoms,  but  it  may  be  a  manifestation  of  the  cord  lesions  in  tabo- 
paralysis. 

(c)  Cerebral  Disease. — In  diseases  of  the  brain  involving  the  afferent 
tracts  ataxia  is  at  times  a  prominent  symptom.  It  is  usually  unilateral  or 
limited  to  one  limb;  this,  with  the  history  and  the  associated  symptoms,  ex- 
cludes tabes. 

(d)  Cerebellar  Disease. — The  cerebellar  incoordination  has  only  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  that  of  tabes,  and  is  more  a  disturbance  of  equili- 
brium than  a  true  ataxia;  the  knee-jerk  is  usually  present,  there  are  no  light- 
ning pains,  no  sensory  disturbances;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
headache,  optic  neuritis,  and  vomiting. 

(e)  Acute  syphilitic  affections  involving  the  dorsal  columns  of  the 
cord  may  be  associated  with  inopordination  and  resemble  tabes  very  closely. 

(/)  General  Paresis. — I'hough  of  identical  origin  and  often  associated, 
it  is  of  great  practical  importance  to  determine,  if  possible,  whetlier  the  type 
is  to  be  spinal  or  cerebral,  for  when  this  is  established,  it  does  not  often  chan^. 
The  difficnlty  arises  In  the  premonitory  stage,  when  ocular  changes  and 
abnormalities  of  sensation  and  the  deep  reflexes  may  be  the  only  symptoms. 
Any  alteration  in  the  mental  characteristics  is  of  the  utmost  significance. 
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Loss  of  the  deep  reflexes  and  lightning  pains  speak  for  tabes;  active  reflexes, 
with  ocular  changes,  especially  optic  atrophy,  are  suggestive  of  paresis. 

(g)  ViscEKAL  CRIBB8  and  NBDHALQio  STMPTOMa  may  lead  to  error,  and  in 
middle-aged  men  with  severe,  recurring  attacks  of  gastralgia  it  is  always  well 
to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  tabes,  and  to  make  a  careful  examination  of 
the  eyes  and  of  the  knee-jerk. 

Prognowa. — Complete  recovery  can  not  be  expected,  but  arrest  of  the 
process  is  not  uncommon  and  a  marked  amelioration  is  frequent.  Optic-nerve 
atrophy,  one  of  the  most  serious  events  in  the  disease,  has  this  hopeful  aspect — 
that  incoordination  rarely  follows  and  the  progress  of  the  spinal  symptoms  may 
be  arrested.  On  the  other  hand,  mental  symptoms  are  more  likely  to  follow. 
The  optic  atrophy  itself  is  occasionally  checked.  On  the  whole,  the  prognosis 
in  tabes  is  bad.  There  is  more  hope  that  in  very  early  cases  coming  on  soon 
after  infection  the  course  may  be  arrested.  Death  is  usually  from  some  cardio- 
vascular complication ;  next  in  frequency  from  tuberculosis  and  pneumonia. 

Treatment — To  arrest  the  progress  and  to  relieve,  if  possible,  the  symp- 
toms are  the  objects  which  the  practitioner  should  have  in  view,  A  quiet,  well- 
regulated  method  of  life  is  essential.  It  is  not  well,  as  a  rule,  for  a  patient  to 
give  up  his  occupation  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  keep  about  and  perform  ordi- 
nary work,  provided  there  is  no  evident  mental  diange.  Tabetics  have  (or 
years  conducted  large  businesses,  and  there  have  been  several  notable  instances 
in  our  profession  of  men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  spite  of  the  existence 
of  this  disease.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  diet,  particularly  if  gastric  crises 
have  occurred.  Excesses  of  all  sorts,  more  partictilady  in  baccko  et  venere, 
should  be  carefully  avoided.    A  man  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage  should  not  marry. 

To  secure  arrest  of  the  disease  many  remedies  have  been  employed. 

In  the  specific  treatment  the  object  should  be  to  secure  a  normal  spinal  fluid 
if  possible.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  small  doses  of  arsphenamine  intravenously 
(0.2-0.3  gm.)  once  a  week  for  six  weeks.  Then  a  course  of  mercury  should 
be  given  by  inunction  or  injection,  followed  by  arsphenamine  again.  If  this 
results  in  improvement  in  the  spinal  fluid  it  may  be  kept  up  at  intervals  with 
periods  of  rest  in  between.  If  there  is  no  change  or  only  slight  gain  the 
intraspinal  treatment  with  auto-arapbenaminized  serum  may  be  used.  The 
number  of  injectiona  can  be  decided  by  the  fludings  in  the  spinal  fluid.  This 
treatment  should  be  carried  out  persistently.  In  some  cases  the  giving  of 
mercury  in  full  doses  by  inunction  followed  by  a  spinal  puncture  in  which  as 
much  serum  is  withdrawn  as  possible  has  proved  of  benefit.  The  use  of 
mercurial  serum  has  been  helpful  in  some  cases.  Iodide  of  potassium  can 
be  given  in  addition  in  full  dosage. 

For  the  pains,  complete  rest  in  bed  and  counter-irritation  to  the  spine 
(either  blisters  or  the  thermo-cautery)  may  be  employed.  The  severe  spells 
which  come  on  particularly  after  excesses  of  any  kind  are  often  promptly  re- 
lieved by  a  hot  bath  or  by  a  Turkish  bath.  For  the  severe  recurring  attacks 
of  lightning  pains  spinal  cocainization  may  be  tried.  Cannabis  indica  is 
sometimes  useful.  Suppositories  of  codein  (gr.  1,  0.06  gm.)  and  extract  of 
belladonna  (gr.  ^,  0.03  gm.)  may  give  relief.  In  the  severe  paroxysms  of 
pain  hypodermics  of  morphia  or  of  cocaine  must  be  used.  The  use  of  morphia 
should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible.  Electricity  is  of  very  little  benefit. 
For   the   severe   attacks  of   gastralgia   morphia  is   also   required.     Gastro- 
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eDterostomy  has  been  performed,  the  solar  plexus  has  been  stretched,  and  the 
dorsal  spinal  nerve  roots  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  have  been 
divided  with  good  results.  The  laryngeal  crises  are  rarely  dangerous.  An 
application  of  cocaine  may  be  made  during  the  spasm,  or  a  few  whiffs  of 
chloroform  or  nitrite  of  amyl  may  be  given.  In  all  cases  of  tabes  with  in- 
creased arterial  tension  the,  prolonged  use  of  nitroglycerin,  given  until  the 
physiological  effect  is  produced,  is  of  great  service  in  allaying  the  neuralgic 
pains  and  diminishing  the  frequency  of  the  crises.  Its  use  must  be  guarded 
when  there  is  aortic  insufficiency.  The  special  indication  is  increased  tension. 
The  bladder  symptoms  demand  constant  care.  When  the  organ  can  not  be 
perfectly  emptied  the  catheter  should  be  used,  and  the  patient  may  be  taught 
its  use  and  how  to  keep  it  thoroughly  sterilized, 

Frenkel's  method  of  re-education  often  helps  the  patient  to  regain  to  a 
considerable  ejctent  the  control  of  the  voluntary  movements  which  he  has  lost 
By  this  method  the  patient  is  first  taught,  by  repeated  systematic  efforts,  to 
perform  simple  movements ;  from  this  he  goes  to  more  and  more  complex  move- 
ments. The  treatment  should  be  directed  and  supervised  by  a  trained  teacher, 
as  the  result  depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher  quite  as  much  as  upon  the 
perseverance  of  the  patient. 


ir.  GBNEHAL  PARESIS  AND  TAB0-PAEALY8I8 

It  is  undoubted  that  most  cases  of  tabes  run  their  course  with  practically 
no  mental  symptjsms,  and  that  cases  of  general  paresis  may  never  present 
symptoms  that  suggest  tabes.  For  practical  purposes  we  axe  forced  to  keep 
the  distinction  clearly  in  mind,  and  for  this  reason  it  seems  best  to  consider 
them  separately.  There  is,  however,  a  group  of  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
the  two  diseases  are  associated  in  every  combination  for  which  the  name  "tabo- 
paralysis'*  is  used. 

Qenerat  Paresis 

Seflnitioa. — A  chronic  meningo-encephalitia  caused  by  the  spirochete 
of  syphilis,  often  associated  with  other  local  changes  leading  to  mental  dis- 
turbances and  finally  to  dementia  and  paralysis. 

Etiology,— The  average  interval  from  the  syphilitic  infection  is  twelve 
years.  Males  are  affected  much  more  frequently  than  females.  It  occurs 
chiefly  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty-five,  although  it  may  begin  in 
childhood  as  the  result  of  congenital  syphilis.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  cases  are  in  married  people,  and  not  infrequently  both  husband  and  wife 
are  affected,  or  one  has  paresis  and  the  other  tabes.  Statistics  show  that  it  is 
more  common  in  the  lower  classes  of  society,  but  in  America  in  general  medical 
practice  the  disease  is  certainly  more  common  in  the  well-to-do  classes. 

Horbid  Anatomy, — The  dura  is  often  thickened,  and  its  inner  surface 
may  show  the  various  forms  of  hypertrophic  pachymeningitis.  The  pia  is 
cloudy,  thickened,  and  adherent  to  the  cortex.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is 
increased  in  the  meningeal  spaces,  especially  in  the  meshes  of  the  pia,  and  at 
times  to  such  an  extent  as  to  resemble  cysts.  The  brain  is  small,  and  weighs 
less  than  normal.    The  convolutions  are  atrophied,  especially  in  the  anterior 
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and  middle  lobes.  Id  acute  cases  the  brain  may  be  svoUeii,  hypersmic,  and 
cedematous.  The  brain  eortei  is  usually  red,  and,  except  in  advanced  cases, 
it  may  not  be  atrophied,  the  atrophy  of  the  hemispheres  being  at  the  expense 
of  the  white  matter.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  dilated  to  compensate  for 
the  atrophy  of  the  brain,  and  the  ependyma  may  be  granular.  The  fourth 
ventricle  is  more  constantly  dilated,  with  granulations  of  its  floor  covering 
the  calamus  acriptorius,  a  condition  seldom  seen  in  any  other  affection. 

In  many  cases  changes  are  present  in  the  spinal  cord  and  peripheral  nerves. 
There  are  the  typical  tabetic  changes.  There  may  be  degeneration  of  the 
pyramidal  systems  of  fibres  secondary  to  the  cortical  changes.  Most  com- 
monly there  is  a  combination  of  these  two  processes.  Foci  of  haemorrhages, 
and  softening  dependent  npon  coarse  vascular  changes,  are  not  infrequently 
found,  but  are  not  typical  of  the  disease. 

There  are  various  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes.  The  vascular  the- 
ory is  that  from  an  inflammatory  process  starting  in  the  sheaths  of  the  arte- 
rioles there  is  a  diffuse  parenchymatous  degeneration  with  atrophic  changes 
in  the  nerve  cells  and  neuroglia.  The  syphilitic  toxin  causes  degeneration  in 
the  nervous  tissues  with  secondary  changes  in  the  neuroglia  and  vascular  sys- 
tems.   The  spirochsetes  are  found  in  the  brain  tissue  and  rarely  in  the  cord. 

Symptonu. — Prodbomal  Staqg. — Irritability,  inattention  to  business 
amounting  sometimes  to  indifCerence  or  apathy,  and  sometimes  a  change  in 
character,  marked  by  acts  which  may  astonish  the  friends  and  relatives,  are 
nsnally  the  first  indications.  There  may  be  unaccountable  fatigue  after 
moderate  physical  or  mental  eiertion.  Instead  of  apathy  or  indifference  there 
may  be  an  extraordinary  degree  of  phyEical  and  mental  restlessness.  The 
patient  is  continually  planning  and  scheming,  or  may  launch  into  extrava- 
gances and  speculation  of  the  wildest  character.  A  common  feature  at  this 
period  is  the  display  of  an  unbounded  egoism.  He  boasts  of  his  personal  at- 
tainments, his  property,  his  position  in  life,  or  of  his  wife  and  children.  Fol- 
lowing these  features  are  important  indications  of  moral  perversion,  mani- 
fested in  offences  against  decency  or  the  law,  many  of  which  acts  have  about 
them  a  suspicious  effrontery.  Forgetfulness  is  common,  and  may  be 
shown  in  inattention  to  businesa  details  and  in  the  minor  courtesies  of  life. 
At  this  period  there  may  be  no  motor  phenomena.  The  onset  is  usually 
insidious,  although  cases  are  reported  in  which  epileptiform  or  apoplectiform 
seizures  were  the  first  symptoms.  Attacks  of  hemicrania,  like  ophthalmic 
migraine,  may  occur.  Among  the  early  motor  features  are  tremor  of  the 
tongue  and  lips  in  speaking,  slowness  of  speech  and  hesitancy  with  mixing  of 
syllables  or  letters.  Inequality  of  the  pupils,  temporary  paresis  of  the  eye 
muscles  with  diplopia,  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  optic  atrophy,  and  changes 
in  the  deep  reflexes,  may  precede  the  occurrence  of  mental  symptoms  for 
years. 

Second  Staoe. — ^This  is  characterized  in  brief  by  mental  exaltation  or 
excitement  and  a  progress  in  the  motor  symptoms.  "The  intensity  of  the 
excitement  ia  often  extreme,  acute  maniacal  states  are  frequent;  incessant 
restlessnesB,  obstinate  sleeplessness,  noisy,  boisterous  excitement,  and  blind,  un- 
calculating  violence  especially  characterize  such  states"  (Lewis).  It  is  at  this 
stage  that  the  delusion  of  grandeur  becomes  marked  and  the  patient  believes 
himself  to  be  possessed  of  conntleee  milliona  or  to  have  reached  the  most 
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exalted  sphere  poGsible  in  profeeeion  or  occupation.  This  expansive  delirium 
is,  however,  not  charactertBtie  of  general  pareeie.  Beeides,  it  does  not  always 
occur,  but  in  ita  stead  there  may  be  marked  melancholia  or  hypochondriasis, 
or,  in  other  instances,  alternate  attacks  of  delirium  and  depression. 

The  facies  has  a  peculiar  stolidity,  and  in  speaking  there  is  marked  tremu- 
lousness  of  the  lips  and  facial  muscles.  The  tongue  is  also  tremulous,  and  may 
be  protruded  with  difficulty.  The  speech  is  slow,  iDt«rmpted,  and  blurred. 
Writing  becomes  difficult  on  account  of  unsteadiness  of  the  hand.  Letters, 
syllables,  and  words  may  be  omitted.  The  subject  matter  of  the  patient's  let- 
ters gives  valuable  indications  of  the  mental  condition.  In  many  instancee  the 
pupils  are  unequal,  irregular,  sluggish,  sometimes  large.  Important  symptoms 
ill  this  stage  are  apoplectiform  seizures  and  paralysis.  There  may  be  slight 
syncopal  attacks  in  which  the  patient  turns  pale  and  may  fall.  Some  of  these 
are  petit  maJ.  In  the  apoplectiform  seizure  the  patient  falls  suddenly, 
becomes  unconscious,  the  limbs  are  relaxed,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  breathing 
stertorous,  the  temperature  increased,  and  death  may  occur.  Epileptic  seizures 
are  more  common  than  the  apoplectiform.  There  may  be  a  definite  aura.  The 
attack  usually  begins  on  one  side  and  may  not  spread.  There  may  be  twitch- 
ings  either  in  the  facial  or  brachial  muscles.  Typical  Jacksonian  epilepsy 
may  occur.  Recurring  attacks  of  aphasia  are  not  uncommon,  and  paralysis, 
either  monoplegic  or  hemiplegic,  may  follow  these  epileptic  seizures,  or  may 
come  on  with  great  suddenness  and  be  transient.  In  this  stage  the  gait  be- 
comes impaired,  the  patient  trips  readily,  has  difficulty  in  going  up  or  down 
stairs,  and  the  walk  may  be  spastic  or  occasionally  tabetic.  This  paresis  may 
he  progressive.  The  deep  reflexes  are  usually  increased,  but  may  be  lost. 
Bladder  or  rectal  symptoms  gradually  develop.  The  patient  becomes  helpless, 
bedridden,  and  completely  demented,  and  unless  care  is  taken  may  sufFer  from 
bedsores.  Death  occurs  from  exhaustion  or  some  intercurrent  affection.  The 
spinal  c.ord  features  may  come  on  with  or  precede  the  mental  troubles.  There 
are  cases  in  which  one  is  in  doubt  for  a  time  whether  the  symptoms  indicate 
tabes  or  general  paresis,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  every  feature  of  ' 
pre-ataxic  tabes  may  exist  in  the  early  stage  of  general  paresis. 

Cerehro-SpinaX  Fluid. — The  findings  are  as  follows;  (1)  Cell  content. 
A  lymphocytosis  is  present  in  98-100  per  cent,  and  the  average  content  is 
30-fiO  cells,  (2)  Olobvlin.  This  is  practically  always  positive,  (3)  Wasser- 
mann  rea-cfion.  This  is  positive  in  nearly  every  case  and  usually  there  is  a 
strong  reaction  with  small  amounts.  The  blood  reaction  is  positive  in  98-100 
per  cent.  (4)  Colloidal  Cold  reaction.  This  is  nearly  always  positive  in  98- 
100  per  cent,  with  a  typical  paretic  curve. 

Tabo-panUi/sis 
Emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  identity  of  the  processes  underlying  tabes 
and  general  paresis,  the  spinal  cord  in  the  first  case  receiving  the  full  force 
of  the  attack,  and  the  brain  in  the  second.  It  is  suggested  that  stress  deter- 
mines the  location  of  the  process;  men  whose  occupations  require  much  bodily 
exercise  are  apt  to  have  tabes,  while  those  whose  activities  are  largely  mental 
would  suffer  from  paresis.  Usually  when  the  cord  symptoms  are  pronounced 
the  symptoms  from  the  brain  remain  in  abeyance,  and  the  reverse  is  also 
true.    There  are  exceptions,  and  cases  of  well  marked  tabes  may  later  ahow 
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the  typical  eymptoius  of  paresis,  but  even  then  the  ataxia,  if  it  is  not  of  too   ' 
high  a  grade,  may  improve. 

Optic  atrophy,  when  it  occurs  in  the  prc-ataiic  stage  of  tabes,  usually  indi- 
cates that  the  ataxia  will  never  be  pronounced,  but  unfortunately  it  is  fre- 
quently followed  by  the  occurrence  of  mental  symptoms.  Mott  states  that 
about  50  per  cent,  of  his  asylum  cases  of  tabo-paralysig  had  preceding  optic 
atrophy.  Its  occurrence  is  therefore  of  grave  significance.  The  mental  symp- 
toms may  be  delayed  for  many  years. 

Made  up  of  a  combination  of  features  of  the  two  conditions,  the  symptom 
complex  of  tabo -paralysis  varies  greatly.  It  may  begin  as  tabes  with  lightning 
pains,  bladder  symptoms,  Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  loss  of  the  deep  reflexes,  etc., 
to  have  the  mental  symptoms  added  later;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  cord  symp- 
toms may  come  on  after  the  patient  has  shown  marked  mental  changes.  The 
symptoms  from  the  first  may  be  so  combined  that  the  name  tabo-paralysis  is 
at  once  applicable.  Absent  knee-jerks,  ocular  palsies,  or  pupillary  symptoms 
may  precede  the  breakdown  for  many  years,  but  none  of  them  have  so  grave 
a  signilicance  in  regard  to  the  mental  state  as  has  optic  atrophy.  Oth^r  types 
of  alienation  may  interrupt  the  course  of  tabes,  and  the  mistake  must  not  be 
made  of  regarding  them  all  as  general  paresis. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  general  paresis  in  the  earliest  stage  is 
extremely  diilicult,  as  it  is  often  imposBible  to  decide  that  the  slight  alteration 
in  conduct  is  anything  more  than  one  of  the  moods  or  phases  to  which  most 
men  are  at  times  subject.  The  following  description  by  Folsom  is  an  admira- 
ble presentation  of  the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  early  etage  of  the  disease : 
"It  should  arouse  suspicion  if,  for  instance,  a  strong,  healthy  man,  in  or  near 
the  prime  of  life,  distinctly  not  of  the  'nervous,'  neurotic,  or  neurasthenic 
type,  shows  some  lose  of  interest  in  his  affairs  or  impaired  faculty  of  attending 
to  them ;  if  he  becomes  varyingly  absent-minded,  heedless,  indifferent,  negli- 
gent, apathetic,  inconsiderate,  and,  although  able  to  follow  his  routine  duties, 
hie  ability  to  take  up  new  work  is,  no  matter  how  little,  diminished ;  if  he  can 
less  well  command  mental  attention  and  concentration,  conception,  perception, 
reflection,  judgment ;  if  there  is  an  unwonted  lack  of  initiative,  and  if  exertion 
causes  unwonted  mental  and  physical  fatigue;  if  the  emotions  are  intensified 
and  easily  change,  or  are  excited  readily  from  trifling  causes;  if  the  sexual 
instinct  is  not  reasonably  controlled;  if  the  finer  feelings  are  even  slightly 
blunted;  if  the  person  in  question  regards  with  a  placid  apathy  his  own  acts 
of  indifference  and  irritability  and  their  consequences,  and  especially  if  at 
times  he  aeea  himself  in  his  true  light  and  suddenly  fails  again  to  do  so ;  if 
any  symptoms  of  cerebral  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  noticed,  however  vague 
or  variable," 

There  are  cases  of  cerebral  gyphilU  which  closely  simulate  general  paresis. 
The  mode  of  onset  is  important,  particularly  since  paralytic  symptoms  are 
usually  early  in  syphilis.  The  affection  of  the  speech  and  tongue  is  not  present. 
Epileptic  seizures  are  more  common  and  more  liable  to  be  cortical  or  Jack- 
Bonian  in  character.  The  expansive  delirium  is  rare.  While  symptoms  of 
general  paresis  are  not  common  in  connection  with  the  development  of 
gummata  or  definite  gummatous  meningitis,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
instances  of  paresis  following  closely  upon  the  syphilitic  infection.  Post 
mortem  in  such  cases  there  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  general  arterio- 
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sclerosis  and  diffuse  meuingo-encephalitis,  which  may  present  nothing  die- 
tinctive,  but  the  lesions  may  be  caused  by  the  Bpirochste.  Cases  also  occur  in 
which  typical  syphilitic  lesions  are  combined  with  the  ordinary  lesions  of 
general  paresis.  There  are  certain  forms  of  lead  encephalopathy  which 
resemble  general  paresifl,  and,  considering  the  association  of  plumbism  with 
arterio-sclerosis,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  anatomical  substratum  of  the 
disease  may  result  from  this  poison.  Tumor  may  sometimes  simulate  pro- 
gressive paresis,  hut  in  the  former  the  signs  of  general  increase  of  the  inlra- 
cranial  pressure  are  usually  present.  The  findings  in  the  spinal  fluid  are 
important  aids. 

Cj/todxagnosis. — The  study  of  the  cerehro-spinal  fluid  is  an  important 
diagnostic  measure,  particularly  in  tabes  and  paresis.  Spinal  lymphocytosis 
is  the  rule  and  is  usually  associated  with  a  marked  globulin  reaction — the  nor- 
mal fluid  containing  at  most  minute  traces,  and  a  negligible  number  of 
formed  elements.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  subacute  or  chronic  inflammatory 
process,  just  as  polymorphonuclear  leukocjrtosis  is  characteristic  of  an  acute 
process.  It  is  the  syphilitic  triad — tabes,  paresis,  and  cerehro-spinal  lues — 
which  is  suggested  by  lymphocytosis  in  the  spinal  fluid.  Positive  reactions, 
cytological  and  chemical,  are  among  the  earliest  somatic  signs,  and  may  clear 
up  obscure  cases  of  tabes  and  paresis,  just  at  the  time  when  diagnosis  is  most 
difficult. 

Profpiotis. — The  disease  rarely  ends  in  recovery.  As  a  rule  the  progress 
is  slowly  downward  and  the  case  terminates  in  a  few  years,  although  it  is 
occasionally  prolonged  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Trcfttment. — Specific  treatment  has  been  disappointing  on  the  whole,  par- 
ticularly  by  the  intra-spinal  method,  and  some  authorities  regard  it  as  contra- 
indicated.  Certainly  some  patients  are  harmed  by  it  but  in  such  a  hopeless 
condition  there  is  some  justification  for  taking  the  risk.  The  treatment  is 
practically  the  same  as  in  tabes  dorsalis.  Careful  nursing  and  the  orderly 
life  of  an  asylum  are  necessary  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases.  For  sleep- 
lessness and  the  epileptic  seizures  bromides  may  he  used.  Prolonged  re- 
missions, which  are  not  uncommon,  are  often  erroneously  attributed  to  the 
action  of  remedies.  Active  treatment  in  the  early  stage  by  wet-packs,  cold 
to  the  head,  and  systematic  massage  has  been  followed  by  temporary  improve- 
ment. 


m.    DISEASES  OF  THE  EFFERENT  OR  MOTOR  TEAOT 

I.     PROGRESSIVE  (CENTRAL)  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY 

{Poliomyelitis  Anterior  Chronica:  Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis;  Progressive 
Bulbar  ParaXym) 

Definition.— A  disease  characterized  by  a  chronic  degeneration  of  the 
motor  tract,  usually  of  the  whole,  but  at  times  limited  to  the  lower  segment. 
Associated  with  it  is  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  with  more  or  less 
spastic  rigidity. 
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Three  atFectlons,  as  a  rule  described  apart,  belong  together  in  this  category: 
(a)  Progreeaive  muscular  atrophy  of  spinal  origin;  (6)  amyotrophic  lateral 
sclerosis;  and  (c)  progreasive  bulbar  paralysis.  A  slow  atrophic  change  in  the 
motor  neurones  is  the  anatomical  basis,  and  the  disease  involves,  in  many 
cases,  the  cortical,  bulbar,  and  spinal  centres.  There  may  be  simple  muscular 
atrophy  with  little  or  no  spasm,  or  progressiTe  wasting  with  marked  spasm 
and  great  increase  in  the  reflexes.  In  others,  there  are  added  symptoms  of 
involvement  of  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla — a  glosso-labio-laryBgeal 
paralysis;  while  in  others,  again,  with  atrophy"  (especially  of  the  arms),  a 
spastic  condition  of  the  legs  and  bulbar  phenomena,  tremors  develop  and 
signs  of  cortical  lesion.    These  various  stages  may  be  traced  in  the  same  case. 

For  convenience,  bulbar  paralysis  ie  considered  separately,  and  progressive  . 
muscular  tUrophy  and  amyotrophic  laieral  sclerosis  are  taken  together. 

"Kiatory. — The  disease  is  known  as  the  Aran-Duchenne  type  of  progressive 
muscular  atrophy  and  as  Cruveilhier's  palsy,  after  the  French  physicians  who 
early  described  it,  Lnys  and  Lockhart  Clarke  first  demonstrated  that  the 
cells  of  the  ventral  horns  of  the  spinal  cord  were  diseased.  Charcot  separated 
two  types — one  with  simple  wasting  of  the  muscles,  due,  he  believed,  to 
d^eneration  confined  to  the  ventral  boms  (and  to  this  be  restricted  the  name 
progreasive  muscular  atrophy — type,  Aran-Duchenne) ;  the  other,  in  which 
there  was  spastic  paralysis  of  the  muscles  followed  by  atrophy.  As  the 
anatomical  basis  for  this  he  assumed  a  primary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal 
tracts  and  a  secondary  atrophy  of  the  ventral  horns.  To  this  he  gave  the 
name  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.  There  is  but  little  evidence,  however, 
to  show  that  any  such  sharp  distinction  can  be  made  between  these  two  diseases, 
and  Leyden  and  Gowers  regard  them  as  identical. 

Etiology. — The  cause  is  unknown.  It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in 
females  and  affects  adults,  usually  after  the  thirtieth  year,  though  occasionally 
youngei  persons  are  attacked.  Cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  under 
twenty  five  years  of  age  belong  as  a  rule  to  the  dystrophies.  Cold,  wet,  ex- 
posure, fright,  and  mental  worries  are  mentioned  as  possible  causes.  Certain 
cases  follow  injury.  The  Werdnig-Hoffman  type  is  a  familial  affection  and 
does  not  belong  here.  The  spastic  form  may  develop  late  in  life — after  seventy 
— as  a  senile  change. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  anatomical  change  is  a  slow  degenera- 
tion of  the  motor  path,  involving  particularly  the  lower  motor  neurones.  The 
upper  neurones  are  also  involved,  either  first,  simultaneously,  or  at  a  later 
period.  Associated  with  the  degeneration  in  the  cells  of  the  ventral  horns  there 
is  a  degenerative  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  The  following  are  the  important 
anatomical  changes :  (a)  The  gray  matter  of  the  cord  shows  the  most  marked 
alteration.  The  large  ganglion  cells  of  the  ventral  horns  are  atrophied,  or, 
in  places,  have  entirely  disappeared,  the  neuroglia  is  increased,  and  the  medul- 
lated  fibres  are  much  decreased.  The  fibres  of  the  ventral  nerve-roots  passing 
through  the  white  matter  are  wasted,  (b)  The  ventral  roots  outside  of  the 
cord  are  also  atrophied,  (c)  The  muscles  affected  show  degenerative  atrophy, 
and  the  inter-muscular  branches  of  the  motor  nerves  are  degenerated,  (d) 
The  degeneration  of  the  gray  matter  is  rarely  confined  to  the  cord,  but  extends 
to  the  medulla,  where  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  found  eiten- 
eively  vraated.    (e)  In  a  majority  of  all  the  cases  there  is  sclerosis  in  the  ventro- 
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lateral  white  tracts,  the  lateral  pyramidal  tracts  particularly  are  diseased,  but 
the  degeneration  is  not  confined  to  them,'  bnt  extends  into  the  ventro-lateral 
ground  bundles.  The  direct  cerebellar  and  the  ventro-lateral  ascendiDg  tracts 
are  spared.  The  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  extends  toward  the 
brain  to  different  levels,  and  in  several  cases  has  been  traced  to  the  motor  cor- 
tex, the  cells  of  which  have  been  found  degenerated.  In  the  medulla  the 
medial  longitudinal  fasciculus  has  been  foimd  diseased.  (/)  In  those  cases  in 
which  no  Bcleroeis  has  been  found  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  there  has  been  a 
sclerosis  of  the  ventro-lateral  ground  bundle  (short  tracts). 

Syraptonu. — Irregular  pains  may  precede  the  onset  of  the  wasting.  The 
hands  are  usually  first  affected,  anfl  there  is  difficulty  in  performing  delicate 
manipulations.  The  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  waste  early,  then  the 
interoseei  and  lumbricales,  leaving  marked  depressions  between  the  metacarpal 
bones.  Ultimately  the  contraction  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  and  the 
extreme  atrophy  of  the  thumb  muscles,  the  interossei,  and  lumbricales  produce 
the  clav-hand — main  en  griffe  of  Duchenne.  The  flexors  of  the  forearm  ait 
usually  involved  before  the  extensors.  In  the  shoulder-girdle  the  deltoid  is 
first  affected;  it  may  waste  even  before  the  other  muscles  of  the  upper 
extremity.  The  trunk  muscles  are  gradually  attacked ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
trapezius  long  remains  unaffected.  Owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the  muscles 
which  support  it,  the  head  tends  to  fall  forward.  The  platysma  myoides  is 
unaffected  and  often  hypertrophies.  The  arms  and  the  trunk  muaclee  may 
be  much  atrophied  before  the  legs  are  attacked.  The  face  muscles  are  at- 
tacked late.  Ultimately  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles  may  be  in- 
volved, the  wasting  proceeds  to  an  extreme  grade,  and  the  patient  may  be 
actually  "skin  and  bone,"  and,  as  "living  skeletons,"  the  cases  are  not  un- 
common in  "museums"  and  "side-shows."  Deformities  and  contractures  re- 
sult, and  lordosis  is  almost  always  present.  A  cnrious  twitching  of  the 
muscles  (fibrillation)  is  common  and  may  occur  in  muscles  which  are  not  at- 
tacked. It  is  a  most  important  symptom,  but  is  not  a  characteristic  feature. 
The  irritability  of  the  muscles  is  increased.  Sensation  is  unimpaired,  bnt  the 
patient  may  complain  of  numbness  and  coldness  of  the  affected  limbs.  The 
galvanic  and  faradic  irritability  of  the  muscles  progressively  diminishes  and 
may  become  extinct,  the  galvanic  persisting  for  the  longer  time.  In  cases  of 
rapid  wasting  and  paralysis  the  reaction  of  degeneration  may  be  obtained. 
The  excitability  of  the  nerve  trunks  may  persist  after  the  muscles  have  ceased 
to  respond.    The  lose  of  power  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  wasting. 

Amyotrophic  Spastic  Form. — The  foregoing  description  applies  to  the 
group  of  cases  in  which  the  atrophy  and  paralysis  are  flaccid — atonic,  aa 
Gowers  called  it.  In  other  cases,  those  which  Charcot  described  as  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis,  spastic  paralysis  precedes  the  wasting.  The  reflexes 
are  greatly  increased.  It  is  one  of  the  rare  conditions  in  which  a  jaw  clonus 
may  be  obtained.  The  most  typical  condition  of  spastic  paraplegia  may  be 
produced.  On  starting  to  walk,  the  patient  seems  glued  to  the  ground  and 
makes  ineffectual  attempts  to  lift  the  toes;  then  four  or  five  short,  quick  steps 
are  taken  on  the  toes  with  the  body  thrown  forward;  and  finally  he  starts  off, 
sometimes  with  great  rapidity.  Some  of  the  patients  can  walk  up  and  down 
stairs  better  than  on  the  level.  The  wasting  is  never  so  extreme  aa  in  the 
atonic  form,  and  the  loss  of  power  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  it.    The 
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ephincteis  are  unaffected.  Sexual  power  may  be  lost  early.  A  flaccid  atrophic 
paralysis  with  increased  reflexes  is  the  common  finding.  The  differences 
depend  upon  the  relative  extent  of  the  involvement  of  the  upper  and  lower 
motor  segments  and  the  time  of  the  involvement  of  each.  The  condition  may 
be  unilateral. 

As  the  degeneration  extends  upward  an  important  change  takes  place  from 
the  occurrence  of  bulbar  symptoms,  which  may,  however,  precede  the  spinal 
manifestations.  The  lips,  tongue,  face,  pharynx,  and  larynx  may  be  involved. 
The  lips  may  be  affected  and  articulation  impaired  for  years  before  serious 
symptoms  occur.  In  the  final  stage  there  may  be  tremor,  the  memory  fails, 
and  a  condition  of  dementia  supervenes. 

I>ias:n(»ia. — Progressive  (central)  muscular  atrophy  begins,  as  a  rule,  in 
adult  life,  without  hereditary  or  family  influences  (the  early  infantile  form 
being  an  exception),  and  usually  affects  first  the  muscles  of  the  thumb,  and 
gradually  involves  the  interossei  and  lumbricales.  Fibrillary  contractions  are 
common,  electrical  changes  occur,  and  the  deep  reflexes  are  usually  increased. 
These  characteristics  are  usually  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
forms  of  muscular  wasting.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  earliest  and  most 
marked  indication  of  cervical  rib  may  be  atrophy  of  the  small  muscles  of  the 
hand. 

In  syringomyelia  the  symptoms  may  be  similar  to  those  in  the  spastic 
form  of  muscular  atrophy.  The  sensory  disturbances  in  the  former  disease, 
as  a  rule,  make  the  diagnosis  clear,  but  when  these  are  absent  or  but  little  de- 
veloped it  may  be  very  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish  the  diseases. 

n^tttment. — The  disease  is  incurable.  The  downward  progress  ia  slow 
but  certain,  though  in  a  few  cases  a  temporary  arrest  may  take  place.  Arsenic 
and  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  may  be  tried.  Systematic  massage  is 
useful  in  the  spastic  cases. 

Bulbar  Paralysis  (Ohsso-hiiio-laryngeal  Paralysis) 

When  the  disease  affects  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla  first  or  early,  it 
is  called  bulbar  paralysis,  but  it  has  practically  no  independent  existence,  as 
the  spinal  cord  is  sooner  or  later  involved. 

Symptonu. — The  disease  begins  with  slight  defect  in  the  speech,  and 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  dentals  and  Unguals.  The  paralysis  starts  in 
the  tongue,  and  the  superior  lingual  muscle  gradually  becomes  atrophied,  and 
flnally  the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  transverse  folds.  Tn  the  process 
of  wasting  the  fibrillary  ti:pmors  are  seen.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  power  in  the 
tongue,  the  food  is  with  difficulty  pushed  back  into  the  pharynx.  The  saliva 
also  may  be  increased,  and  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  mouth.  When  the  lips 
become  involved  the  patient  can  neither  whistle  nor  pronounce  the  labial  con- 
sonants. The  mouth  looks  large,  the  lips  are  prominent,  and  there  is  constant 
drooling.  The  food  is  masticated  with  difficulty.  Swallowing  becomes  difficult, 
owing  partly  to  the  regurgitation  into  the  nostrils,  partly  to  the  involvement 
of  the  pharyngeal  muscles.  The  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  waste  and  the 
voice  becomes  feeble,  but  the  laryngeal  paralysis  is  rarely  so  extreme  as  that 
of  the  lips  and  tongue. 

The  conrae  is  slow  but  progressive.  Death  may  result  from  an  aspiration 
pneumonia,  sometimes  from  choking,  more  rarely  from  involvement  of  the 
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respiratory  centres.  The  mind  usually  remains  clear.  The  patient  may  be- 
come emotional.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  is  only  part  of  a 
progressive  atrophy,  either  simple  or  associated  with  a  spastic  condition. 
In  the  later  stage  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  the  bulbar  lesions  may 
paralyze  the  lips  long  before  the  pharynx  or  larynx  becomes  aSected. 

The  diapiosiB  is  readily  made,  either  in  the  acute  or  chronic  form.  The 
involvement  of  the  lips  and  tongue  is  usually  well  marked,  while  that  of  the 
palate  may  be  long  deferred.  In  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis  bilateral  disease  of 
the  motor  cortex  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution,  or 
about  the  knee  of  the  internal  capsule  may  interfere  with  the  supranuclear 
paths,  causing  paralysis  of  the  lips  and  tongue  and  pharynx,  which  closely 
simulates  a  lesion  of  the  medulla.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  appear  on  one 
side,  but  they  may  develop  suddenly  on  both  sides.  Bilateral  lesions  have 
usually  been  found,  but  the  disease  may  be  unilateral.  There  is  arterio- 
sclerosis and  the  bulbar  features  are  usually  sequels  of  hemiplegic  attacks. 

Acute  bidbar  paralysis  may  be  due  to  (a)  hjemorrhagic  or  embolic  soften- 
ing in  the  pons  and  medulla;  (6)  acute  inflammatory  softening,  analogous  to 
polio-myelitis,  occurring  occasionally  as  a  post-febrile  affection.  It  has  oc- 
casionally followed  diphtheria,  and  occurred  after  severe  electric  shocks  of 
high  voltage.  It  usually  comes  on  very  suddenly,  hence  the  term  apoplectiform. 
The  symptoms  may  correspond  closely  to  those  of  an  advanced  case  of  chronic 
bulbar  paralysis..  The  sudden  onset  and  the  associated  symptoms  make  the 
diagnosis  easy.  In  these  acute  eases  there  may  be  loss  of  power  in  one  arm,  or 
hemiplegia,  sometimes  alternate  hemiplegia,  with  paralysis  on  one  side  of  the 
face  and  loss  of  power  on  the  other  side  of  the  body,  (c)  In  polio-myelitis 
there  are  cases  with  acute  bulbar  symptoms. 

II.     SPASTIC  PARALYSIS  OP  ADULTS 
{Primary  Lateral  Sclerosis) 

Deflnition. — A  gradual  loss  of  power  with  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  the  lower  extremities  being  first  and  most  affected,  unaccompanied  by 
muscular  atrophy,  sensory  disturbance,  or  other  symptoms.  A  systemic  de- 
generation of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is  assumed. 

Symptoms. — The  general  symptoms  of  spastic  paraplegia  in  adults  are 
very  distinctive.  The  patient  complains  of  feeling  tired,  of  stiffness  in  the 
legs,  and  perhaps  of  pains  of  a  dull  aching  character  in  the  back  or  in  the 
calves.  There  may  be  no  definite  loss  of  power,  even  when  the  spastic  condi- 
tion is  well  established.  In  other  instances  there  fs  definite  weakness.  The 
stiffness  is  felt  most  in  the  morning.  In  a  well  developed  case  the  gait  is  most 
ebflracteristic.  The  legs  are  moved  stiffly  and  with  hesitation,  the  toes  drag 
and  catch  against  the  ground,  and.  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  ball  of  the 
foot  rests  upon  the  ground  a  distinct  clonus  develops.  The  legs  are  kept 
close  together,  the  knees  touch,  and  in  certain  cases  the  adductor  spasm  may 
cause  cross-legged  progression.  On  examination,  the  legs  may  at  first  appear 
tolerably  supple,  perhaps  flexed  and  extended  readily.  In  other  cases  the 
rigidity  is  marked,  particularly  when  the  limbs  are  extended.  The  spasm  of 
the  adductors  of  the  thigh  may  be  so  extreme  that  Ihe  legs  are  separated  with 
the  greatest  difliculty.     In  cases  of  this  extreme  rigidity  the  patient  usually 
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loses  the  power  of  walking.  The  nutrition  is  well  maintained,  the  muscles 
may  be  hypertrophied.  The  refleies  are  greatly  increased.  The  slightest 
touch  apon  the  patellar  tendon  produces  an  active  knee-jerk.  The  rectus 
clonus  and  the  ankle  clonus  are  easily  obtained.  In  some  instances  the  slight- 
est touch  may  throw  the  legs  into  violent  clonic  spasm,  the  condition  to  which 
Brown-S4quard  gave  the  name  of  spinal  epilepsy.  The  superficial  reflexes 
are  also  increased.  The  arms  may  be  unaffected  for  years,  but  occasionally 
they  become  weak  and  stiff  st  the  same  time  as  the  legs. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  progressively  downward.  Years  may  elapse 
before  the  patient  is  bedridden.  Involvement  of  the  sphincters,  as  a  rule, 
is  late;  occasionally  it  is  early.  The  sensory  symptoms  rarely  progress,  and 
the  patients  may  retain  their  general  nutrition  and  enjoy  excellent  health. 
Ocular  symptoms  are  rare. 

Diagnosii. — The  diagnosis,  so  far  as  the  clinical  picture  is  concerned,  is 
readily  made,  but  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine  accurately  the  nature 
of  tiie  underlying  pathological  condition.  A  history  of  syphilis  is  present  in 
many  of  the  cases.  Cases  which  have  run  a  fairly  typical  clinical  course  upon 
coming  to  autopsy  have  been  found  to  have  been  due  to  very  different  condi- 
tions— transverse  myelitis,  multiple  sclerosis,  cerebral  tumor,  etc.  General 
paresis  may  begin  with  symptoms  of  spastic  paraplegia,  and  Westphal  be- 
lieved that  it  was  only  in  relation  to  this  disease  that  a  primary  sclerosis  of 
the  pyramidal  tracts  ever  occurred.  In  any  case  the  diagnosis  of  primary 
systemic  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract  is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful. 

Treatment. — Not  much  can  be  done  to  check  the  progress.  Division  of 
the  posterior  nerve  roots  is  permiBsible  when  the  motor  weakness  is  due  chiefly 
to  spasticity.  A  number  of  cases  have  been  operated  upon  successfully.  The 
same  practice  has  been  followed  in  the  spasticity  with  bilateral  athetosis. 

III.    SECONDARY  SPASTIC  PARALYSIS 

Following  any  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  there  may  be  a  spastic  paraly- 
sis; thus,  in  a  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord,  whether  the  result  of  slow  com- 
pression (as  in  caries),  chronic  myelitis,  the  pressure  of  tumor,  chronic  men- 
iogo-myelitis,  or  multiple  sclerosis,  degeneration  takes  place  in  the  pyramidal 
tracts,  below  the  point  of  disease.  The  legs  soon  become  stiff  and  rigid,  'and> 
the  reflexes  increase.  Bastian  has  shown  that  in  compression  paraplegia  if  the 
transverse  lesion  is  complete,  the  limbs  may  be  flaccid,  without  increase  in  the 
reflexes — parapUgie  fiasgue  of  the  French.  The  condition  of  the  patient 
in  these  secondary  forms  varies  very  much.  In  chronic  myelitis  or  in  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  he  may  be  able  to  walk  about,  but  with  a  characteristic  spastic 
gait.  In  the  compression  myelitis,  in  fracture,  or  in  caries,  there  may  be 
complete  loss  of  power  with  rigidity. 

It  may  be  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  those 
of.  primary  spastic  paralysis.  Reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  associated 
symptoms;  when  these  are  absent  no  definite  diagnosis  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
spastic  paralysis  can  be  given. 

Syphilitic  Spinal  Paralj/m. — Erb  described  a  symptom  group  under  the 
term  syphilitic  spinal  paralysis.  The  points  upon  which  he  laid  stress  are 
&  very  gradual  onset  with  a  development  finally  of  the  features  of  a  spastic 
paresis;  the  tendon  reflexes  are  increased,  but  the  muscular  rigidity  is  slight 
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in  comparinQ  with  the  exaggerated  deep  reflexe^.  There  is  rarely  much  pain, 
and  the  sensory  duturbance«  are  trivial,  but  there  may  be  panesthesia  and  the 
girdle  sensation.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  usually  involved,  and  there  is 
sexual  failure  or  impotence.  And,  lastly,  improvement  is  not  infrequent.  A 
majority  of  instances  of  spastic  paralysiB  of  adulte  not  the  result  of  elofr  com- 
pression of  the  cord  are  associated  with  syphilis  and  belong  to  this  group. 


C.   HEREDITARY  AND  FAMDlilAL  DISEASES 

I.    THE  MU8CULAE  DYSTBOPHIES 
{Dystrophia  rnvscularis  progressiva,  Erb,    Primary  Myopathy) 

B^nition. — Muscular  wasting,  with  or  without  an  initial  hypertrophy,  be- 
ginning  in  various  groups  of  muscles,  usually  progressive  in  character,  and 
dependent  on  prinmry  changes  in  the  muscles  themselves  or  the  neuro-muscular 
endings. 

Etioli^. — Ho  factor  other  than  heredity  is  known,  which  may  show  itself 
by  true  heredity — the  disease  occurring  in  two  or  more  generations — or  several 
members  of  the  same  generation  may  be  affected.  Members  of  the  same  family 
may  be  attacked  through  several  generations:  as  many  as  20  or  30  cases  have 
been  described  in  five  generations.  Males,  as  a  rule,  are  more  frequently 
affected  than  females.  In  families,  persons  of  the  same  sex  are  usually  at- 
tacked, but  unaffected  females  may  transmit  the  disease.  In  Erb's  cases  44 
per  cent,  showed  no  heredity.  The  disease  usually  sets  in  before  puberty,  but 
the  onset  may  be  as  late  as  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year,  or  in  some 
instances  even  later. 

Patholoiy. — At  first  the  muscle  fibres  hypertrophy,  and  become  round; 
the  nuclei  increase,  and  the  fibres  may  become  fissured.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  a  slight  increase  in  the  connective  tissue.  Sooner  or  later  the  fibres 
begin  to  atrophy,  and  the  nuclei  become  greatly  increased.  Vacuoles  and 
fissures  appear,  and  the  fibres  become  completely  atrophic,  the  connective  tisEue 
increasing  with  deposition  of  fat  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  hypertrophic 
lipomatosis — pseudo-hypertrophy.  The  different  stages  of  these  changes  may 
be  found  in  a  single  muscle  at  the  same  time. 

The  nervous  system  has  very  generally  been  found  to  be  without  demon- 
strable lesions,  but  in  certain  cases  changes  in  the  cells  of  the  ventral  horns 
have  been  described. 

Changes  in  the  pineaJ  gland,  producing  shadows,  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  X-rays,  from  which  very  naturally  it  is  suggested  that  the  disease  is 
due  to  ai  disturbance  in  the  internal  secretions. 

Symptonu, — Clumsiness  in  the  movements  of  the  child  is  the  first  symptom 
noticed  and  on  examination  certain  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  seem  to  be 
enlarged,  particularly  those  of  the  calves.  The  extensors  of  the  leg,  the  glutei, 
the  lumbar  muscles,  the  deltoid,  triceps  and  infraspinatus,  are  the  next  most 
frequently  involved,  and  may  stand  out  with  great  prominence.  The  muscles 
of  the  neck,  face,  and  forearm  rarely  suffer.  Sometimes  only  a  portion  of  a 
muscle  is  involved.    With  this  hypertrophy  of  some  muscles  there  is  wasting  of 
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others,  particularly  the  lower  portion  of  the  pectoraU  asd  the  latissimue  dorsi. 
The  attitude  when  standing  is  Tery  characteristic.  The  legs  are  far  apart, 
the  shoulders  thrown  back,  the  spine  is  greatly  curved,  and  the  abdomen 
protrudes.  The  gait  is  waddling  and  awkward.  In  getting  up  from  the  floor 
the  position  assumed,  so  well  known  now  through  Gowers'  figures,  ie  pathogno- 
monic. The  patient  first  turna  over  in  the  all-fours  position  and  raises  the 
trunk  with  his  arms ;  the  hands  are  then  moved  along  the  ground  until  the 
knees  are  reached ;  theu  with  one  hand  upon  a  knee  he  lifts  himself  up,  grasps 
the  other  knee,  and  gradually  pushes  himself  in  the  erect  posture,  as  it  has  ' 
been  expressed,  by  climbing  up  his  legs.  The  striking  contrast  between  the 
feebleness  of  the  child  and  the  powerful  looking  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscles 
is  very  characteristic.  The  enlarged  muscles  may,  however,  be  relatively  very 
strong. 

The  course  is  slow,  but  progressive.  Wasting  proceeds  and  finally  all  traces 
of  the  enlarged  condition  of  the  muscles  disappear.  At  this  late  period  dis- 
tortions and  contractions  are  common.  The  muscles  of  the  shoulder-girdle  are 
nearly  always  afFected  early,  causing  a  symptom  upon  which  Erb  lays  great 
stress.  With  the  hands  under  the  aims,  when  one  endeavors  to  lift  the  patient, 
the  shoulders  are  raised  to  the  level  of  the  ears,  and  one  gets  the  impression 
as  though  the  child  were  slipping  through.  These  '^oose  shoulders"  are  very 
charact£ristic.  The  abnormal  mobility  of  the  shoulder  blades  gives  them  a 
winged  appearance,  and  makes  the  arms  seem  much  longer  than  usual  when 
they  are  stretched  out. 

There  are  no  sensory  symptoms.  The  atrophic  muscles  do  not  show  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  except  in  extremely  rare  instancea. 

Clinical  Forma. — A  number  of  types  have  been  described,  depending  upon 
the  age  at  onset,  the  muscles  first  affected,  the  occurrence  of  hypertrophy, 
heredity,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  sharp  division  between  the  forms.  The  following 
are  the  more  important: 

1.  The  pseudo-hypertrophic  of  Duchenne,  most  common  in  childhood  and 
in  family  groups.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  is  the  striking  feature, 
whether  a  true  hypertrophy  or  a  lipomatosis.  There  is  also  a  juvenile  type 
with  atrophy,  affecting  chiefly  the  shoulder  girdles  and  upper  arms.  Isolated 
cases  occur  in  adults. 

II.  The  facio-acapulo-humeral  type  of  Landouzy-Dejerine.  The  face  is 
first  involved,  causing  the  myopathic  fades,  the  lips  prominent,  the  upper  one 
projecting,  the  eyes  cannot  be  closed,  nor  the  forehead  wrinkled,  the  smile  is 
transverse,  from  inaction  of  the  levators  of  the  lip.  Later  the.shbulder-girdla 
muscles  are  involved,  the  scapulae  are  winged,  the  upper  arms  wasted,  and 
lastly,  the  thigh  muscles.  With  all  this  there  may  be  no  hypertrophy,  though 
often,  if  carefully  sought,  there  will  be  found  areas  of  enlargement — the  so- 
called  muscle  balls.    This  form  may  begin  in  adults. 

III.  The  thigh-muscle  type  of  Leyden,  Moehiue,  and  Zimmerlin,  in  which 
the  disease  starts  in  the  extensors  of  the  thighs  which  are  deeply  involved 
before  other  groups  of  upper  arms  and  trunk  are  attacked. 

In  all  forms,  when  the  muscles  of  th,e  trunk  become  involved,  there  is 
flattening  of  the  chest  and  the  peculiar  "wasp-woMt"  described  by  Marie. 

Diagnosia. — The  muscular  dystrophies  can  usually  be  distinguished  readily 
from  the  other  forms  of  muscular  atrophy. 
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(a)  In  the  cerebral  atrophy  loss  of  power  usually  precedes  the  atrophy. 

(b)  ProgreBsive  (central)  muscular  atrophy  begins  in  the  small  muscles 
of  the  hand,  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present  and  fibrillary  twitcbinga 
occur  in  both  the  atrophied  and  non-atrophied  muEcIes.  The  ceirtral  atrophies 
come  late  in  life,  the  dystrophies,  as  a  rule,  early.  In  the  progressive  muscular 
dystrophies  heredity  playa  an  important  r&le.  In  the  rare  cases  of  early 
infantile  spinal  muscular  atrophy  occurring  in  families  the  symptoms  are  so 
characteristic  of  a  central  disease  that  the  diagnosis  presents  no  dif&ulty. 

(c)  In  the  neuritic  muscular  atrophies,  due  to  lead  or  to  trauma,  seen 
for  the  first  time  at  a  period  when  the  wasting  is  marked  there  is  often 
difficulty,  but  the  absence  of  family  history  and  the  distribution  are  important 
features.  Moreover,  the  paralysis  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  atrophy.  Sensory 
symptoms  may  be  present. 

(d)  Progressive  neural  muscular  atrophy.  Here  heredity  is  also  a  factor, 
and  the  disease  usually  begins  in  early  life,  but  the  distribution  of  atrophy 
and  paralysis,  which'  is  at  first  confined  to  the  periphery  of  the  extremities, 
helps  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dystrophies. 

Fn^osis. — The  outlook  in  the  primary  muscular  dystrophies  Is  bad.  The 
wasting  progresses  uniformly,  uninfiuenced  by  treatment. 

Treatment. — Erb  holds  that  by  electricity  and  massage  the  progress  is 
occasionally  arrested.  The  general  health  should  be  carefully  looked  after, 
moderate  exercise  allowed,  friction  of  the  muscles  with  oil,  and  when  the 
patient  becomes  bedfast,  as  is  inevitable  sooner  or  later,  care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  contractures  in  awkward  positions. 

II,    FAMILIAL  8PINAL  MUSCULAB  ATBOPHT 

( Werdnig-Eoffman) 

A  rare  disease  which  may  be  hereditary  as  well  as  occurring  in  a  family 
without  disease  in  the  ascendants.  Anatomically  there  is  marked  degeneration 
of  the  anterior  horns  in  the  spinal  cord,  of  the  anterior  roots,  and  less  marked 
changes  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  with  widespread  atrophy  of  the  muscular 
fibres.  While  in  many  cases  the  disease  resembles  muscular  dystrophy, 
anatomically  it  appears  to  be  a  progressive  central  muscular  atrophy.  It 
presents  a  close  similarity  to  Amyotonia  Congenita  {Oppenheim's  Disease). 
The  onset  is  early,  even  before  walking.  The  proximal  muscles  of  the  limbs 
and  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  first  involved.  There  is  no  pseudo-hyper- 
trophy. Fibrillary  tremors  may  be  present.  The  disease  is  progressive,  some- 
times with  great  rapidity,  and  death  usually  occurs  before  the  sixth  year. 

III.    PROGBE8SIVE  NEURAL  MUSCULAR  ATROPHZ 
{Peroneal  type  and  hypertrophic  type — Charcot-Marie'Tooth) 

The  peroneal  type,  described  first  by  Charcot,  Marie,  and  Tooth,  is  a 
hereditary  and  familial  disease  beginning  in  childhood,  alfecting  first  the 
muscles  of  the  peroneal  group,  leading  to  club-foot,  either  pea  eqvinva  or  pes 
eqmno-vama. 

The  pathology  is  not  clear :  the  disease  seems  to  occupy  a  position  inter- 
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mediate  betreen  central  muscular  atrophy  and  the  muBculai  dystrophies, 
resembling  the  latter  in  the  early  onset  and  familial  character,  and  the  former 
in  the  occurrence  of  fibrillary  twitchings,  the  presence  of  electrical  changee 
and  the  implication  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand.  Anatomically  sclerosis 
of  the  posterior  columns,  atrophy  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  and 
alterations  of  the  peripheral  nerves  have  been  found. 

The  disease  may  begin  in  the  bands,  but  as  a  rule  the  upper  limbs  are  not 
affected  until  after  the  legs,  and  then  the  trouble  starts  in  the  small  muscles 
of  the  hand,  so  that  claw-foot  and  claw-hand  are  very  striking  features.  I>is- 
turbances  of  sensation  are  common.  Fibrillary  twitchings  also  occur;  the 
deep  reflexes  are  lost  in  the  paralysed  muscles.  The  essential  feature  is 
Implication  of  the  distal  with  normal  proximal  portions  of  the  limbs,  which 
gives  a  very  characteristic  picture.  There  is  great  decrease  of  the  electrical 
excitability.  Ocular  symptoms  are  rare;  occasionally  there  is  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerves.  The  disease  should  be  suspected  in  cases  of  acquired  doable 
cinb-foot. 

IV.    PBOQEESSrVE    INTEH8TITIAL    HYPERTBOPHIC    NEURITIS 

Seflnitioa. — A  familial  disease  beginning,  as  a  rule,  in  infancy  with  a 
combination  of  the  symptoms  of  tabes  and  muscular  atrophy.  Anatomically 
there  is  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  with  interstitial  hyper- 
trophic neuritis. 

It  was  first  described  by  Dejerine  and  Sottas,  and,  though  rare,  a  good 
many  families  have  been  reported,  one  by  Marie  in  which  seven  children  were 
affected. 

Patholojfy. — The  spinal  cord  lesions  resemble  those  of  tabes,  and  result 
from  degeneration  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots.  The  hypertrophy  of  the 
nerves  is  of  a  type  that  occurs  in  no  other  form  of  disease.  The  connective 
tissue  sheaths  are  greatly  thickened,  and  there  is  widespread  parenchymatous 
degeneration. 

Symptomi. — These  begin  in  early  life  and  are:  (a)  Incoordination  very 
like  that  of  tabes  dorsalis,  only  as  the  disease  progresses  the  gait  is  steppage ; 
(6)  sensory  disturbances,  sometimes  pains  which  are  fulgurant  in  character; 
(c)  muscular  atrophy,  limbs  and  face,  in  the  former  chiefly  distal,  in  the 
latter  resembling  a  myopathy.  The  feet  are  usually  in  the  varus  position, 
kypho-^eoliosis  is  also  present,  (d)  Ocular  symptoms  are  marked — myosis 
(Argyll-Robertson  sign).  {«)  Added  to  this,  the  peripheral  nerves  are  hyper- 
trophied,  sometimes  double  the  normal  size,  smooth  and  not  painful,  those  of 
the  lower  limbs  being  chiefly  involved.    The  optic  and  olfactory  nerves  escape. 

V.    HEREDITARY  ATAXIA 

{Friedreich's  Ataaia) 

Definition. — A  familial  disease  occurring  late  in  childhood  characterized 
by  locomotor  and  static  ataxia,  speech  disturbances  and  nystagmus,  and 
anatomically  by  de^neration  of  the  poatero-lateral  and  spinp-cerebellar 
tracts.     In  1863  Friedreich  first  reported  six  cases. 

Etiolo{fy. — It  is  a  family  disease  affecting  brothers  and  sisters.  The  143 
cases  analysed  by  GrifBths  occurred  in  71  unrelated  families.    Males  are  most 
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frequently  attacked,  86  to  57  Id  Griffiths'  series.  Direct  inheritance  is  rare, 
noted  only  in  33  cases.  The  onset  is  usually  before  puberty,  but  may  be  as 
late  as  the  2fith  year.  The  cause  is  unknown.  Various  influenceB  in  the 
parents,  such  as  eonsan^inity,  alcoholism,  and  syphilis  have  been  reported. 
The  disease  belongs  to  Qower's  abiotrophies,  an  inherited  weakness,  lack  of 
vitality  in  certain  sections  of  the  nervous  system,  leading  to  early  de- 
generation. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — Both  cord  and  cerebellum  have  been  reported  smaller 
than  usual.  The  posterior  meninges  may  be  thickened.  The  important 
change  is  a  complete  sclerotic  degeneration  of  the  postero-lateral  tracts  form- 
ing the  moat  typical  example  of  combined  degeneration.  The  sclerosis  of 
Burdach's  tract  is  leas  complete,  as  a  rule,  than  that  of  Goll's.  Gowers'  tract 
and  the  direct  cerebellar  are  always  involved.  Dejerine  and  Letulle  suggest 
that  the  disease  differs  from  ordinary  spinal  sclerosis  and  is  a  gliosis  due  to 
developmental  errors. 

Symptonu. — The  incoordination  begins  in  the  legs,  and  the  gait  is  swaying, 
irregular,  and  more  like  that  of  a  drunken  man  without  the  characteristic 
stamping  gait  of  the  true  tabes.  Romberg's  sign  may  or  may  not  be  present. 
The  ataxia  of  the  arms  occurs  early  and  is  very  marked ;  the  movements  are 
almost  choreiform,  irregular  and  somewhat  awaying.  In  making  any  voluntary 
movement  the  action  is  overdone,  the  prehension  is  clawlike,  and  the  fingers 
may  be  spread  or  overextended  just  before  grasping  an  object.  The  hand  fre- 
quently moves  about  an  object  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  pounces 
upon  it.  There  are  irregular,  swaying  movements  of  the  head  and  shoulders. 
There  is  present  in  many  cases  what  is  known  as  static  ataxia,  that  is  to  say, 
ataxia  of  quiet  action.  It  occurs  when  the  body  is  held  erect  or  when  a  limb 
is  extended — irregular,  oscillating  movements  of  the  head  and  body  or  of  the 
extended  limb. 

Sensory  symptoms  are  not  usually  present.  The  deep  reflexes  are  lost 
early  in  the  disease,  and,  next  to  the  ataxia,  this  is  the  most  constant  and 
important  symptom.  Babinski's  sign  may  be  present  at  first.  The  skin 
reflexes  are  normal,  and  the  pupil  reSez  is  not  affected. 

Nyatagmua  is  a  characteristic  symptom.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  rarely 
occurs.  Disturbance  of  speech  is  common.  It  is  usually  slow  and  scanning; 
the  expression  is  often  dull;  the  mental  power  is,  as  a  rule,  maintained,  but 
late  in  the  disease  becomes  impaired.  A  striking  feature  is  early  defprmity 
of  the  feet,  a  talipes  equimts,  so  that  the  patient  walks  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  feet.  The  big  toe  is  flexed  dorsally  on  the  first  phalanx.  Scoliosis  is  very 
common. 

Trophic  lesions  are  rare.  As  the  disease  advances,  paralysis  comes  on 
and  may  ultimately  be  complete.     Some  of  the  patients  never  walk. 

I)iag]iosii.^This  is  not  difficult  when  several  members  of  a  family  are 
affected.  The  onset  in  childhood,  the  curious  form  of  incoordination,  the 
loss  of  knee-jerks,  the  early  talipes  equinua,  the  position  of  the  great  toe, 
scoliosis,  the  nystagmus,  and  scanning  speech  make  up  an  unmistakable 
picture.  With  hereditary  chorea  it  has  certain  similarities,  but  usually  this  _, 
disease  does  not  set  in  until  after  the  30tb  year. 

The  affection  lasts  for  many  years  and  is  incurable.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  prev^t  contractures. 
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VI.    HEBEDITABY  CEEEBELLAR  ATAXIA  (Marie)  ' 

Though  resembling  Friedreich's  ataxia,  it  differs  in — (1)  Beginning  late 
in  life  (after  twenty) ;  (2)  the  ataxia  is  more  purely  cerebellar ;  (3)  the  knee- 
jerks  are  retained,  sometimes  increased;  (4)  there  is  no  talipes  or  scoliosis; 
and  (5)  ocular  palsies  are  common.  In  L,  F.  Barker's  study  of  two  cases  in 
the  family  (24  cases  in  all)  recorded  by  Sanger  Brown,  there  was  congenital 
hypoplasia  of  the  cerebellum  and  cord  with  degeneration  of  the  spino-cerebellar 
paths  and  slight  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  He  r^ards  it  as  the 
cerebellar  type  of  Friedreich's  ataxia. 

VU.    HEREDITARY  SPASTIC  PARAPLEGIA 

Beflnition. — A  familial,  abiotrophic  disease,  involving  chiefly  the  pyra- 
midal tracts.    It  is  sometimes  hereditary. 

Etiology. — It  begins  in  children  usually  after  the  seventh  year;  the  onset 
may  be  delayed  until  the  twentieth:  three  or  four  members  of  a  family  may 
be  attacked,  boys  more  often  than  girls  in  the  proportion  of  88  to  51  (Delearde 
and  Minet).  In  some  families  in  which  the  disease  has  been  hereditary,  the 
females  have  escaped.  Mild  cases  in  a  family  may  exist  with  increase  of  the 
reflexes  as  the  only  symptom. 

Fatltcdo^. — The  spinal  degeneration  is  chiefly  in  the  pyramidal  tracts 
of  the  lumbar  and  lower  thoracic  regions.  In  the  late  stages  the  lesions  may 
be  those  of  a  combined  sclerosis  with  involvement  of  the  direct  cerebellar 
tracts.  Newmark's  studies  show  imperfect  development  of  the  cord 
(ageDesia)  as  an  important  factor. 

S7mpt(»iiK. — Early  exaggeration  of  the  knee-jerks  may  precede  any  paral- 
ysis or  weakness;  gradually  there  are  spasticity  and  Babinski's  sign,  with 
contractures  and  paralysis.  It  is  important  to  rule  out  the  cases  with  mental 
features  and  Little's  disease.  The  paralysis  may  extend  to  the  upper  limbs, 
and  eyes  and  speech  are  involved.  In  others  again  there  is  atrophy  of  the 
muscles,  and  the  picture  is  not  unlike  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  or  a 
disseminated  sclerosis.  Very  different  pictures  may  be  presented  by  affected 
children  in  the  same  family. 

VIII.    CHRONIC  HEREDITARY  CHOREA 
(Huntington's  Chorea) 

Seflnition. — A  hereditary  disease  characterized  by  irregular  movements, 
disturbance  of  speech  and  progressive  mental  deterioration. 

History. — In  1863  Lyon  described  it  as  chronic  hereditary  chorea.  In 
1872  George  Huntington,  whose  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather 
had  treated  cases,  gave  in  three  brief  paragraphs  its  salient  features — heredity, 
the  late  onset,  and  the  mental  changes.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Europe.  Davenport  has  studied  the  four  great  family 
complexea  of  eastern  Long  Island,  southwestern  Connecticut,  south-central 
Connecticut,  and  eastern  Massachusetts  "which  show  nearly  1000  cases  of 
Huntington's  chorea,  and  yielding  the  remarkable  results  that  practically  all 
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can  be  traced  back  to  some  half-dozen  individuals,  including  three  (probahle) 
brothers  who  migrated  to  America  in  the  XVIIth  century." 

Inheritance. — It  never  skips  a  generation.  The  age  of  onset  does  not 
appear  to  vary,  averaging  from  thirty-five  to  thirty-eight.  The  mental  ^e  is 
usually  hyperkinetic.  Among  3000  persons  related  to  the  96S  cases  studied  by 
Davenport,  there  were  many  other  nervous  disorders — epilepsy  in  39,  infantile 
convulsions  in  19,  and  feeble-mindedness  in  73. 

Pathology. — There  is  marked  destruction  of  the  smaller  ganglion  cells 
of  the  globus  pallidus  system  which  have  a  c6ordinating  and  inhibitory  control 
over  the  larger  motor  celts.  When  this  is  lost  chorea  results  (Hunt).  The 
large  cell  system  of  the  globus  pallidus  stands  in  relation  to  the  paralysis 
agitans  syndrome  and  the  small  cell  system  to  the  chorea  syndrome.  The  other 
findings  are  varied.  Meningeal  thickening  and  atrophy  of  the  cortex,  with  a 
loss  of  cells,  have  been  present  in  some  cases.  Arterio-sclerotic  changes  are 
common  in  older  subjects. 

S]rmptomB. — Difiicuity  in  performing  delicate  actions  with  the  hands,  as 
in  writing,  or  in  buttoning  a  shirt  collar,  may  be  the  earliest  indication,  or 
there  are  slight  involuntary  movements  of  the  head  and  face.  When  well 
established,  the  movements  are  slower  than  in  Sydenham's  chorea,  irregular 
and  incoordinate.  The  face  muscles  are  early  involved,  causing  involuntary 
grimaces.  The  gait  is  irregular  and  swaying,  not  unlike  that  of  i  drunken 
man.  The  speech  is  slow  and  the  syllables  blurred.  The  refiexes,  not  altered 
at  first,  are  later  increased.  Certain  hiotypes  have  been  observed  by  Daven- 
port. Thus  the  tremors  may  he  absent  and  the  mental  condition  present,  or 
the  muscular  movements  may  be  present  without  mental  defects.  The  chorea 
may  not  progress  and  the  onset  may  be  early  in  life.  He  found  family  dif- 
ferences in  all  these  points. 

The  mental  changes  may  come  early,  outbreaks  of  temper  and  excitement 
are  common,  alternating  with  periods  of  depression.  Usually  a  progressive 
failure  of  the  mental  powers  leads  to  complete  dementia.  Dreading  a  terrible 
fate,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  of  suicide  in  certain  members  of  the  families. 

Little  or  nothing  can  be  done  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

PreTention. — Davenport's  study  shows  how  much  more  serious  the  disease 
is  than  we  had  hitherto  thought.  It  is  transmitted  through  males  and  females, 
and  Davenport  states  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  abstention  from  or 
selection  against  marrying  in  the  members  of  the  large  group  of  hereditary 
choreas  studied  by  him.    There  is  no  efficient  treatment, 

IX.    PROGBESSrVE  LENTIOULAR  DBGENEBATION 
{Wilson's  Disease) 

Definition. — A  familial,  not  hereditary,  disease  usually  coming  on  early 
in  life,  characterized  by  tremor  and  spasticity  with  bilateral  changes  in  the 
lenticular  nuclei  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Described  by  Wilson  in  1918,  it  is  apparently  the  same  condition  which 
Qowers  designated  tetanoid  chorea  and  resembles  the  pseudo-sclerosis  of 
Westphal  and  Striimpell.  As  to  pathogenesis  Wilson  suggests  the  selective 
action  of  some  toxin  possibly  due  to  the  hepatic  cirrhosis.     The  lenticular 
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nuclei  show  degeneration  with  cavitation  and  atrophy.  The  process  may 
extend  more  widely  to  the  internal  capeule,  motor  cortex  and  pyramidal  tracts. 
The  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  marked  and  of  a  mixed  type. 

The  features  are  involuntary  choreiform  movements,  muscular  rigidity, 
spasticity,  and  painful  muscular  contractions.  When  the  patient  grasps  an 
object  he  may  have  difficult  in  relaxing  hie  hold.  There  is  difficulty  in  speech 
and  swallowing,  muscular  weakness,  and  contractures  with  progressive  emacia- 
tion. There  may  be  emotional  disturbances  and  mental  weakness.  The  hepatic 
cirrhosis  does  not  seem  to  have  cauBed  any  symptoms  or  signs  in  the  reported 
cases.  A  curious  annular  brownish-green  pigmentation  of  the  cornea  has  been 
noted  in  a  few  cases.  The  disease  is  progressive  with  a  course  in  acu1«  cases 
of  a  few  months  and  in  chronic  forms  of  four  to  seven  years.  There  is  no 
specific  treatment. 

X.    PERIODIC  PARALYSIS 

Definition. — A  recurring  paralysis,  lasting  from  a  few  boars  to  a  few 
days,  affecting  members  of  the  same  family,  with  abolition  of  the  faradic  excit- 
ability of  both  muscles  and  nerves.     Death  may  occur  in  an  attack. 

History. — After  a  few  scattered  references  in  literature,  the  disease  was 
accurately  described  in  1885  by  Westphal  and  Oppenbeim.  Family  gronps 
then  began  to  be  recognized,  and  now  a  large  number  of  cases  have  been 
studied. 

Etiology. — The  majority  have  occurred  in  groups.  Holtzapplc  reported 
seventeen  cases  in  four  generationti.  Many  members  of  this  family  suffered 
from  migraine.  Transmission  is  cither  through  the  male  or  female;  the 
disease  may  skip  a  generation.    Sporadic  cases  occur. 

Pathology. — iNotbing  definite  is  known.  Wintemitz  could  find  no  organic 
lesions  in  two  fatal  cases  in  the  family  reported  by  Holtzapple.  Naturally  auto- 
intoxication  has  been  suggested,  and  extensive  researches  into  metabolism 
have  been  made.  Diminution  of  creatinin  excretion  has  been  determined.  In 
some  respects  the  disease  is  similar  to  Myasthenia  gravis,  in  which  there  are 
attacks  of  transient  paralysis,  Westphal  regarded  the  disease  as  a  vasomotor 
neurosis  associated  with  migraine,  which  was  such  a  striking  feature  in  Holtz- 
apple's  cases.  Temporary  collapse  of  the  vessels  is  met  with  in  this  condition, 
and  Holtzapple  suggests  that  this  may  occur  in  the  anterior  horns. 

Symptoms. — The  clinical  picture  is  similar  in  all  recorded  cases.  The 
paralysis  involves,  as  a  rule,  the  arms  and  legs,  but  may  be  general  below  the 
neck.  It  comes  on  in  healtby  persons  without  apparent  cause,  and  often 
during  sleep.  At  iirst  there  may  be  weakness  of  the  limbs,  a  feeling  of  weari- 
ness and  sleepiness,  but  rarely  with  sensory  symptoms.  The  paralyeis,  begin- 
ning in  the  legs,  to  which  it  may  be  confined,  is  usually  complete  within  the 
first  twenty-four  hours.  The  neck  muscles  are  sometimes  involved,  and  oc- 
casionally those  of  the  tongue  and  pharynx.  The  cerebral  nerves  and  the 
special  senses  are,  as  a  rule,  unaffected.  The  temperature  is  normal  or  sub- 
normal, and  the  pulse  slow.  The  deep  reflexes  are  diminished,  sometimes 
abolished,  and  the  skin  reflexes  may  be  enfeebled.  The  faradic  excitability  of 
both  muscles  and  nerves  is  reduced  or  abolished.  Improvement  begins  within 
a  few  hours  or  a  day  or  two,  the  paralysis  disappearing  completely  and  the 
patient  becoming  perfectly  welL     The  attacks  usually  recur  at  intervals  of  one 
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to  two  veeke,  but  they  may  return  daily.  They  generally  ceaee  alter  the 
fiftieth  year.  There  may  be  signs  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  daring  the 
attack. 

Treatment — FotaGsiom  citrate  in  full  doses  may  shorten  or  abort  an 
attack. 

XI.    AMAUBOTIC  FAMILY  IDIOCT 

{Tiof-Sack^  Disease) 

Seflnition. — A  family  disease  of  infancy  characterized  by  lack  of  mental 
development,  progressive  muscular  weakness,  and  macular  changes  in  the 
retina. 

Hiftory. — In  1881  Waren  Tay  reported  a  group  of  cases  characterized 
by  muscular  weakness,  macular  lesions,  and  death  before  the  age  of  two  years. 
B.  Sachs  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  disease,  a  comparatively  rare  one, 
about  100  cases  being  reported  to  1917  (Naville). 

Etiolo^. — Among  familial  diseases  it  is  unique  in  the  limitation  to  one 
race — the  Hebrew,  and  almost  exclusively  to  the  Polish  branch.  No  other 
factor  is  known;  ^philis  is  excluded.  A  dominant  Mendelian  character  is 
present  as  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  usually  affected  and  100  per  cent, 
of  the  same  sex.  The  cause  is  unknown.  Sachs  believes  that  the  children 
are  bom  with  a  nervous  system  so  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  that  the 
cells,  after  performing  their  function  for  a  few  years  or  months,  undergo 
complete  degeneration.  The  disease  comes  into  the  category  of  Govers* 
abiotrophies. 

FathoIogT. — There  is  marked  agenesia  of  the  brain,  with  d^nerative 
changes  in  the  large  pyramidal  cells,  and  swelling  of  the  dendrites.  The  de- 
generative changes  are  widely  spread  throughout  ttie  gray  matter  of  the  brain, 
the  cord,  and  the  spinal  ganglia  (Schaffer),  The  retinal  changes  are  due  to 
a  similar  degeneration  in  the  ganglion  cells. 

Symptoms. — Healthy  at  birth,  and  to  the  third  or  fourth  month,  the  child 
then  begins  to  be  listless,  moving  the  limbs  very  little,  and  as  time  goes  on, 
is  not  able  to  hold  up  the  head  or  sit  up.  The  muscles  are  flaccid,  rarely 
spastic.  Examination  of  the  fundus  shows  a  cherry-red  spot  in  the  region  of 
the  macula.  Within  a  year  a  hitherto  well-developed  baby  becomes  marantic, 
completely  blind,  and  death  occurs  as  a  rule  before  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
The  disease  must  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  diplegias  and  paraplegias. 
It  is  not  always  easy  as  spasticity  may  be  present,  but  the  retinal  changes  are 
distinctive. 

A  iuvenile  form  occurring  between  the  eighth  and  the  twelfth  year  asso- 
ciated with  blindness,  but  no  macular  changes,  has  been  reported,  and  not  in 
the  Hebrew  race.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  same  disease.  Belated 
to  the  Tay-Sachs  disease  is  the  remarkable  familial  macular  degeneration 
vithout  dementia  in  which  the  disease  starts  about  puberty. 

XII.    MYOCLONIC  EPILEPSY 

Seflnitaon. — A  familial  disorder,  beginning  in  childhood  with  epilepsy, 
chiefly  nocturnal,  and  followed  by  myoclonic  attacks  and  progrrasiTe 
dementia. 
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Ztiol^n^. — A  majority  of  the  cases  have  occurred  in  family  gronps  and 
often  in  degenerate  stock.  Single  cases  may  occur  in  normal  families. 
Nothing  ia  known  of  the  caueation ;  Lundborg  Buggests  a  thyroid  origin. 

Rtthology^ — The  changes  found  in  the  brain  cortex  have  been  those  of 
chronic  epilepsy  and  dementia. 

Symptoms. — The  onset,  in  childhood,  is  with  nocturnal  epilepsy,  which  in 
a  year  or  two  is  followed  by  myoclonia,  sometimes  preceded  by  tremor.  All 
the  voluntary  muscles  are  involved  in  short,  quick,  clonic  spasms,  which  pro- 
gressively increase  in  intensity.  The  child  may  at  first  have  good  and  bad 
days,  the  latter  following,  as  a  rule,  nights  with  severe  epileptic  seizures.  The 
myoclonia  grows  worse  and  the  patient  (alia  into  a  state  of  dementia.  The 
severe  myoclonia  attacks  lead  up  to  genuine  epileptic  seizures.  There  is  a 
strong  psychic  feature  which  is  intensified  if  the  patient  knows  he  is  watched; 
bright  lights,  sounds,  and  handling  the  muscles  have  the  same  effect  (Lund- 
borg).  The  familial  character  and  the  nocturnal  epilepsy  separate  it  from 
the  essential  myoclonia  of  Friedreich. 
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I,    DISEASES  OP  THE  DUBA  MATEB 
(Pachymeningitis) 

1.  Fadi7m«]iiii4:itii  Eztema. — Cebbboal.— Hemorrhage  often  occurs  as 
ft  result  of  fracture.  Inflammation  of  the  external  layer  of  the  dura  is  rare. 
Caries  of  the  bone,  either  extension  from  middle-ear  disease  or  due  to  syphilis, 
is  the  principal  cause.  In  the  syphilitic  cases  there  may  be  a  great  thickening 
of  the  inner  table  and  a  large  collection  of  pus  between  the  dura  and  the  bone. 

Occasionally  the  pus  is  infiltrated  between  the  two  layers  of  the  dura  mater 
or  may  extend  through  and  cause  a  dura-arachnitis. 

The  symptoms  of  external  pachymeningitis  are  indefinite.  In  the  syph- 
ilitic cases  there  may  be  a  small  ainus  communicating  with  the  exterior.  Com- 
preesioQ  symptoms  may  occur  with  or  without  paralysis. 

SfinaXi. — An  acute  form  may  occur  in  syphilitic  affections  of  the  hones, 
in  tumors,  and  in  aneurism.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  a  compression  of 
the  cord.  A  chronic  form  is  more  common,  and  is  a  constant  accompaniment 
of  tuberculous  caries  of  the  spine.  The  internal  surface  of  the  dura  may 
be  smooth,  while  the  external  is  rough  and  covered  with  caseous  masses.  The 
entire  dura  may  be  surrounded,  or  the  process  may  be  confined  to  the  ventral 
surface. 

2.  Paohymeningitis  Interna. — This  occurs  in  three  forms:  (1)  Pseudo- 
membranous, (2)  purulent,  and  (3)  hemorrhagic.  The  first  two  are  unim- 
.portant.  Pseudo-membranous  infiammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
dura  is  not  usually  recognized,  but  a  characteristic  example  of  it  came  under 
observation  as  a  secondary  process  in  pneumonia.  Purulent  pachymeningitis 
may  follow  an  injury,  but  is  more  commonly  the  result  of  extension  from 
in^mmation  of  the  pia.  It  is  remarkable  how  rarely  pus  is  found  between 
the  dura  and  arachnoid  membranea. 
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3.  HBiuOTTlLagio  Interna  Fadtynwniiigitis. — Ceb&bral  Fouc. — Thie  re- 
markable condition,  first  described  by  Tirdhow,  is  very  rare  in  general  medical 
practice.  During  ten  years  no  caae  came  td  autopsy  at  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  post-mortem  room  of  the  Philadelphia 
Hospital,  which  received  material  from  a  large  almshouBe  and  asylxim,  the  cases 
were  not  uncommon,  and  within  three  months  there  were  four  characteristic 
examples,  three  of  which  came  from  the  medical  wards.  The  frequency  in 
asylum  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  1,185  post  mortems  at 
the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  to  June  30,  1897,  there 
were  197  cases  with  "a  true  neo-membrane  of  internal  pachymeningitis" 
{Blackburn).  Of  these  cases,  45  were  chronic  dementia,  37  were  general 
paresis,  30  senile  dementia,  28  chronic  mania,  2S  chronic  melancholia,  23 
chronic  epileptic  insanity,  6  acute  mania,  and  1  case  imbecility.  Forty-two 
of  the  cases  were  in  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age. 

It  has  also  been  found  in  profound  ansmia  and  other  diseases  of  the  blood 
and  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  has  followed  the  acute  fevers — ^typhoid  fever  in 
a  child  (Barker).  The  lesion  has  been  found  in  badly  nourished  cachectic 
children  (Herter). 

Fatholt^. — VirchoVs  view  that  the  delicate  vascular  membrane  precedes 
the  heemorrhage  is  undoubtedly  correct.  Practically  we  see  one  of  three  con- 
ditions: (a)  subdural  vascular  membranes,  often  of  extreme  delicacy;  (&) 
simple  subdural  hemorrhage;  (c)  a  combination  of  the  two,  vascular  mem- 
brane and  blood  clot.  Certainly  the  vascular  membrane  may  exist  without  a 
trace  of  hsemorrhage — simply  a  fibrous  sheet  of  varying  thickness,  permeated 
with  large  vessels,  which  may  form  beautiful  arborescent  tufts.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  subdural  hsemorrhage  is  found  alone, 
but  it  is  possible  that  in  some  of  these  at  least  the  hemorrhage  may  have 
destroyed  all  trace  of  the  vascular  membrane.  In  some  cases  a  series  of 
laminated  clots  are  found,  forming  a  layer  from  3  to  5  mm.  in  thickness. 
Cysts  may  occur  within  this  membrane.  The  source  of  the  hemorrhage  is 
probably  the  dural  vessels.  Huguenin  and  others  hold  that  the  bleeding  comes 
from  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  but  certainly  in  the  early  stage  there  is  no 
evidence  of  this;  on  the  other  hand,  the  highly  vascular  subdural  membrane 
may  be  seen  covered  with  the  thinncRt  possible  sheeting  of  clot,  which  has 
evidently  come  from  the  dura.  The  subdural  hsemorrhage  is  usually  associated 
with  atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  and  it  is  held  that  this  is  one  reason  why 
it  is  so  common  in  the  insane,  especially  in  dementia  paralytica  and  dementia 
senilis.  We  meet  with  the  condition  also  in  various  cachectic  conditions 
in  which  cerebral  wasting  is  as  common  and  almost  as  marked  as  in  cases  of 
insanity.  Kbnig  found  in  135  cases  of  btemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  that  23 
per  cent  accompanied  tuberculosis. 

The  symptoms  are  indefinite,  or  there  may  be  none  at  all,  especially  when 
the  haemorrhages  are  email  or  have  occurred  very  gradually,  and  the  diagnosis 
can  not  be  made  with  certainty.  Headache  has  been  a  prominent  symptom 
in  Home  cases,  and  when  the  condition  exists  on  one  side  there  may  be  hemi- 
plegia. The  most  helpful  signs  for  diagnosis,  indicating  that  the  heemor- 
rhage in  an  apoplectic  attack  is  meningeal,  are  (1)  those  referable  to  increased 
intracranial  pressure  (slowing  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  vomiting,  coma, 
contracted  pupils,  reacting  to  light  slowly  or  not  at  all)  and  (2)  paresis  and 
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panlysifl,  gradnally  increasmg  in  extent,  accompanied  by  Bymptoms  which 
point  to  a  cortical  origin.  Extensive  bilateral  disease  may,  howerer,  exist 
without  any  eymptoms  whatever. 

The  spinal  fluid  may  be  bloody  bnt  this  is  not  always  the  case.  It  ia  not  a 
little  cuiioos  that  coma,  may  come  on  and  be  the  chief  feature  when  anatomi- 
cally thp  condition  is  a  laminated  hematoma  evidently  of  long  standing. 

Spinal  Fo&m. — The  spinal  packymeningitis  iiUema,  described  by  Char- 
cot and  Joffroy,  involves  chiefly  the  cervical  r^um  (F.  cervicalia  hyper- 
irophica).  The  space  between  the  cord  and  the  dura  is  occupied  by  a  firm, 
concentrically  arranged,  fibrinous  structure,  which  is  seen  to  have  arisen 
within,  not  outside  of,  the  dura  mater.  It  is  a  condition  anatomically 
identical  with  the  htemorrhagic  pachymeningitis  interna  of  the  brain.  The 
etiology  is  unknown ;  syphilis  has  existed  in  a  few  cases.  The  cord  is  usually 
compressed;  the  central  canal  may  be  dilated — hydromyelus — and  there  are 
secondary  degenerations.  The  nerve  roots  are  involved  in  the  growth  and 
are  damaged  and  compressed.  The  extent  is  variable.  It  may  be  limited 
to  one  segment,  but  more  commonly  involves  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cervical  enlargement.  Some  cases  present  a  characteristic  group  of  eymptoms. 
There  are  intense  neuralgic  pains  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  whose  roots  are 
involved.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  arms  and  in  the  cervical  region,  and  vary 
greatly  in  intensify.  There  may  be  hyperiesthesia  with  numbness  and  tingling; 
atrophic  changes  may  develop,  and  there  may  be  areas  of  antesthesia.  Gradually 
motor  disturbances  appear;  the  arms  become  weak  and  the  muscles  atrophied, 
particularly  in  certain  groups,  as  the  flexors  of  the  hand.  The  extensors,  on 
the  other  hand,  remain  intact,  so  that  the  condition  of  claw-hand  is  gradually 
produced.  The  grade  of  the  atrophy  depends  much  upon  the  extent  of 
involvement  of  the  cervical  nerve  roots,  and  in  many  cases  the  atrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  arms  becomes  extreme.  7%e  condition  is  one  of 
cervical  paraplegia,  with  contractures,  flexion  of  the  wrist,  and  typical  main 
en  griffe.  Usually  before  the  arms  are  greatly  atrophied  there  are  the  symp- 
toms of  what  the  French  writers  term  the  second  stage — namely,  involvement 
of  the  lower  extremities  and  the  gradual  production  of  a  spastic  parapl^ia, 
due  to  secondary  changes  in  the  cord. 

The  disease  runs  a  chronic  course,  lasting,  perhape,  two  or  more  years. 
In  a  few  instances,  in  which  symptoms  pointed  definitely  to  this  condition, 
recovery  has  taken  place.  The  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis,  syringomyelia,  and  tumors.  From  the  first  it  is  separated  by 
the  marked  severity  of  the  initial  pains  in  the  neck  and  arms ;  from  the  second 
by  the  absence  of  the  sensory  changes  characteristic  of  syringomyelia.  From 
certain  tumors  it  is  very  difiicult  to  distinguish ;  in  fact,  the  fibrinous  layers 
form  a  tumor  around  the  cord. 

The  condition  known  as  hamatoma  of  the  dura  mater  may  occur  at  any 
part  of  the  cord,  or,  in  its  slow,  progressive  form — pachymeningitis  htem- 
orrhagica  interna — ^may  he  limited  to  the  cervical  region  and  produce  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  extensive,  and  may  coexist  with 
a  similar  condition  of  the  cerebral  dura.  Cysts  may  occur  filled  with  hem- 
orrhagic contents. 
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II.    DISEASES  OP  THE  PIA  lUTEB 
{Acate  Cerebrospinal  Leptomeningitis) 

Ttiology. — TToder  cerebro-spinal  fever  and  tnbercnloeis  the  two  most  in^ 
portant  fonns  of  meningitis  have  been  described.  Other  conditions  viiix  which 
meningitis  is  associated  are  :  (1)  The  acate  fevers,  more  particularly  pnen- 
monia,  erysipelas,  and  septicEemia;  less  frequently  gmall-poz,  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  measles,  influenza,  etc.  (3)  Injury  or  disease  of  the  bonee  of  tke 
akult  In  this  group  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  is  necrosis  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  chronic  otitis.  (3)  Extension  from  disease  of 
the  nose.  Meningitis  has  followed  perforation  of  the  skull  in  sounding  the 
frontal  sinuses,  suppurative  disease  of  these  sinuses,  and  necroses  of  the  cribri- 
/orm  plate.  As  mentioned  under  cerebro-spinal  fever,  the  infection  is  thought 
to  be  possible  through  the  nose.  (4)  As  a  tertaindl  infection  m  chronic  nephri- 
tis, arterio-sclerosis,  heart  disease,  and  the  wasting  diseaaea  of  children. 

The  following  etiological  table  of  the  chief  acute  forms  of  meningitia  may 
be  useful  to  the  student : 


^  MeninBOooocua. 


Poeumoooccufl. 


ieotiiai.J  Stiq>tococcuf 


4.  MiBcellaDe- 
ouaaoute 
infecUoDB. 


.  Of  cerebTO«pinal  \     (a)  ^xtradio.  1 
fever.                /     (6)  Epidemic.  J 
.  pDeumococcic.     t  Meninges  involved  alone  o 
.  Streptococcic.       j     pneuntocoocua  or  Btreptoooecus  ir 
.  Tuberculous 

(a)  Seoondary  to  pneumonia,  en-  | 
docarditia,  etc.  ( 

(b)  Secondafy  to  diseam  or  injury  I 
of  omnium  or  ite  foaase.  J 

(a)  Following  local  diaeaae  of  era-  | 
niuiii  or  a  local  infection  elaewhere.    I     Varioua  forma  d  staphs 

(b)  Terminal  infection  in  varioua  |  locooci  and  Btrc^itocood. 
chronic  maladiee.  J 

In  typhoid  fever,  influenia,  diph-  )  Typhoid  bacillua,  influ- 
Uteria,  gonorrhcea,  anthrax,  aotino-  ( eoza  bacillua,  diphtiieria 
mycoeia,  and  other  acute  diseaaea.    J  bacillua,   gonooocoua,  etc. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  baaal  or  cortical  meninges  may  be  chiefly  attacked. 
The  degree  of  involvement  of  the  spinal  meninges  varies.  Is  the  form  aaao- 
ciated  with  pneumonia. and  ulcerative  endocarditia  the  disease  is  bilateral  and 
usually  limited  to  the  cortex.  In  extension  from  diseaBe  of  the  ear  it  is  oft^i 
imilateral  and  may  be  accompanied  with  abscess  or  with  thrombosis  of  the 
sinuses.  In  the  non-tuberculous  form  in  children,  in  the  meningitis  of  chronic 
nephritis,  and  in  cachectic  conditions  the  base  is  usually  involved.  In  the 
cases  secondary  to  pneumonia  the  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid  may  be  very 
thick  and  purulent,  completely  hiding  the  convolutions.  The  ventricles  also 
may  be  involved,  though  in  these  simple  forms  they  rarely  present  the 
distention  and  softening  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  tuberculous  meningitis. 
For  a  more  detailed  description  the  student  is  referred  to  the  sedaona  on 
cerebro-spinal  fever  and  tuberculous  meningitis. 

Symptoms, — Cortical  meningitis  is  not  to  be  recognized  by  any  symptoms 
or  set  of  symptoms  from  a  condition  which  may  be  produced  by  the  poison  of 
many  of  the  speciflc  fevers.  In  the  cases  of  so-called  cerebral  pneumonia,  un- 
lass  the  base  is  involved  and  the  nerves  affected,  the  disease  is  nnrecognizable, 
since  identical  aymptoma  may  be  produced  by  intense  engorg^nent  of  tiie 
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meamgee.  la  typhoid  f«ver,  in  which  meniiigitie  ib  verj  rare,  the  tvitchings, 
spaeme,  and  retraction  of  the  neck  are  almost  inTariably  asBCxnated  with 
cerebro-spinal  con^etion,  not  with  meningitis. 

A  knowledge  of  the  etiology  gives  a  very  important  clue.  Thus,  in  middle* 
ear  disease  the  development  of  high  fever,  delirium,  vomiting,  convulrions,  and 
retraction  of  the  head  and  neck  would  he  extremely  suggestive  of  meningitis 
or  abscess.  Headadie.  which  may  be  severe  and  continuouB,  is  the  most  com- 
mon symptom.  While  the  patient  remsins  conscious  this  is  usually  the  chi^ 
complaint,  and  even  when  semicomatose  he  may  continue  to  groan  and  place 
his  band  on  hie  head.  In  the  fevers,  particularly  in  pneumonia,  there 
may  be  no  complaint  of  headache.  Delirium  is  frequently  early,  and  is  most 
marked  when  the  fever  is  high.  Photophobia  is  often  present.  Convulaiom 
are  less  common  in  simple  than  in  tuberculous  meningitis.  In  the  simple  men- 
ingitis of  children  they  may  occur.  Epileptiform  attacks  which  come  and  go 
are  highly  characteristic  of  direct  irritation  of  the  cortex.  Rigidity  and 
spasm  or  twitchings  of  the  muscles  are  more  common.  Stiffness  and  retrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  are  important  symptoms;  but  they  are  not 
constant,  and  are  most  frequent  when  the  inflammation  is  extensive  on  the 
meninges  of  the  cervical  cord.  There  may  be  trismus,  gritting  of  the  teeth, 
or  spastic  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Vomiting  is  a  common  symp- 
tom in  the  early  stages,  particularly  in  basilar  meningitis.  Constipation  is 
usually  present.  In  the  late  stages  the  urine  and  fteces  may  be  passed  invol- 
untarily. Optic  neuritis  is  rare  in  the  meningitis  of  the  cortex,  but  is  not 
uncommon  when  the  base  is  involved.    Marked  hypeneathesia  is  common. 

Important  Eymptoms  are  due  to  lesions  of  the  nerves  at  the  base.  Stra- 
bismus or  ptosis  may  occur.  The  facial  nerve  may  be  involved,  producing 
slight  paralysis,  or  there  may  be  damage  to  the  fifth  nerve,  producing  au- 
teathesia  and,  if  the  Gaeserian  ganglion  is  affected,  trophic  changes  in  the 
cornea.  The  pupils  are  at  first  contracted,  subsequently  dilated,  and  perhaps 
unequal.  The  reflexes  in  the  extremities  are  oft«n  accentuated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease;  later  tbey  are  diminished  or  entirely  abolished.  Herpes 
is  common,  particularly  in  the  epidemic  form. 

Fever  is  present,  moderate  in  grade,  rarely  rising  above  103".  In  the 
non-tuberculous  leptomeningitis  of  debilitated  children  and  in  nephritis 
there  may  be  little  or  no  fever.  The  pulse  may  be  increased  in  frequency 
at  first,  though  this  is  unusual.  One  of  the  striking  features  ia  the  slowness 
of  the  pulse  in  relation  to  the  temperature,  even  in  the  early  stages.  Sub- 
sequently it  may  be  irregular  and  still  slower.  The  very  rapid  emaciation 
which  often  occurs  is  doubtless  to  be  referred  to  a  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
influence  upon  metabolism.  Kernig's  sign  has  been  described  under  cerebro- 
spinal fever.  There  may  be  a  concomitant  reflex  of  one  leg  when  passive 
flexion  is  made  of  the  other  or  when  the  neck  is  bent  forward  there  is  flexion 
of  the  legs  both  at  the  knees  and  hips  or  of  all  four  extremities  {Brudzin- 
ski's  sign).  Lumbar  puncture  is  exceedingly  valuable  for  diagnosis.  The 
sugar  in  the  spinal  fluid  is  reduced  or  absent.  A  turbid  fluid  usually  indi- 
cates an  acute  non-tuberculons  meningitis.  At  first  the  fluid  may  be  only 
opalescent  A  close  relationship  exists  between  the  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms, the  height  of  the  pyrexia,  and  the  degree  of  turbidity  {Connal).  As  a 
rule  a  preponderance  of  polynuclear  leucocytes  is  present  with  the  meningo- 
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coccus  or  the  pyogenic  oi^uiistnB;  a  mononuclear  exudate  is  characteriEtic 
of  tuberculosis  or  polio-myelitis.  In  tuberculous  meningitis  the  fluid  is  usually 
clear;  in  only  one  of  69  cases  was  it  opalescent  (Connal), 

Treatment — There  are  no  remedies  which  in  any  way  control  the  course 
of  acute  meningitas.  An  ice-bag  should  be  applied  to  the  bead.  Absolute 
rest  and  quiet  should  be  enjoyed.  When  disease  of  the  ear  ie  present, 
a  surgeon  should  be  called  early,  and  if  there  are  symptoms  of  meningo- 
encephalitis which  can  in  any  way  be  localized  trephining  should  be  prac- 
tised. An  occasional  saline  purge  will  do  more  to  relieve  the  congestion  than 
hilars  and  local  depletion.  Warm  baths  should  be  given  every  three  hours. 
Becovery  may  follow  in  the  primary  pneumococcus  and  streptococcus  forms 
(Ketter).  Large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  are  recommended 
by  somp  authors.  Eexamine  in  doses  of  60  grains  (4  gm.)  daily  may  be 
tried,  as  Crowe  has  shown  that  it  is  excreted  in  the  cerebro-spiual  fluid  and 
controls  the  growth  of  organisms  in  the  meninges. 

Lumbar  puncture,  as  a  therapeutic  measure,  is  of  great  value,  relieving  the 
headache  and  sometimes  reducing  the  fever. 

The  posterior  basic  meningitis  of  Gee,  Lees,  and  Barlow  is  the  sporadic 
form  of  c««bro-spinal  fever  and  has  been  already  described. 

KeningisDL — Sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  syndrome  of  I>upr4,  this  is  a 
condition  in  which  there  are  symptoms  of  meningitis,  but  post  mortem  the 
characteristic  pathological  changes  are  not  present.  It  is  practically  the  con- 
dition described  formerly  as  meningeal  irritation,  and  is  seen  most  frequently 
in  the  acute  fevers  of  children,  particularly  in  pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever, 
sometimes  in  alcoholism  and  in  middle-ear  diseaee.  Lumbar  puncture  usually 
gives  a  large  amount  of  clear  fluid,  sterile,  and  sometimes  showing  a  slig'ht  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cells. 

Chronic  leptomeningitis. — This  is  rarely  seen  apart  from  syphilis  or  tu- 
berculosis,-in  which  the  meningitis  is  associated  with  the  growth  of  tiie  grann- 
lomata  in  the  meninges  and  about  the  vessels.  The  symptoms  in  such  cases 
are  extremely  variable,  depending  entirely  upon  the  situation  of  the  growth. 
The  epidemic  meningitis  may  run  a  very  chronic  course,  but  of  all  forms  the 
posterior  basic  may  be  the  most  protracted,  as  cases  have  been  described  with 
a  duration  of  a  year  or  more.  Quincke^s  meningitis  serosa  is  considered  with 
hydrocephalus. 

S.    HEMZNGO-MTXLO-ENOEPHALITXS 

I.     ACUTE  POLlOMyELITIS 
{Eeine-Medin  Disease) 

Definition. — ^An  acute  infection  characterized  anatomically  by  widespread 
lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  with  special  localization  in  many  of  the  casee 
in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  matter  in  the  spinal  cord — hence  the  com- 
mon name,  polio-myelitis  anterior. 

History. — In  1S40  von  Heine  separated  thia  ^rpe  from  other  forms  of 
paralysis  and  in  188?  Medin  called  attention  to  its  occurrence  in  wideq>Tead 
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epidemics,  which  have  been  specially  studied  in  Sweden  by  Wickham,  Har> 
bitz,  and  others.  Within  the  paet  thirteen  years  senous  outbreaks  have  oo 
curred  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  incidence  of  the 
disease  has  also  increased  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
while  in  Sweden  and  Norway  and  parts  of  Austria  the  disease  has  assumed 
epidemic  proportions.  In  New  York  City  in  1907-8  there  were  about  2,000 
cases,  with  a  mortality  of  6  to  7  per  cent.;  in  1916  in  the  U.  S.  registration 
area  there  were  7,130  deaths  and  1,182  in  1917. 

Etioloe^. — In  its  epidemic  behavior  the  disease  resembles  closely  cere- 
bro-spinal  fever.  Sporadic  cases  occur  in  all  communities  and  under  at 
present  unknown  conditions  increase  at  times  to  epidemic  proportions.  It 
prevails  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn. 

Age  is  an  important  predisposing  element;  a  majority  of  all  cases  occur  in 
children  in  the  first  dentition.  The  more  prevalent  the  epidemic  form  the 
greater  the  proportion  of  young  adults  attacked.  Malfs  and  females  are  about 
equally  attacked.  . 

The  degree  of  contagiousness  from  person  to  person  is  slight,  and  in  this 
the  disease  resembles  cerebro-spinal  fever  and  pneumonia. 

The  oTganisra  has  been  isolated  by  Flexner  and  his  co-workera.  The  col- 
onies consist  of  globular  bodies  averaging  0.15  to  0.3  micron  in  size.  Mon- 
keys inoculated  with  the  twentieth  generation  of  the  culture  developed  Epical 
experimental  polio-myelitis.  The  infective  agent  is  present  in  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  in  the  naso-pbaryngeal  secretions  and  in  the  blood.  The  disease 
is  inoculable  into  monkeys  and  may  be  transmitted  from  one  animal  to  another. 
It  has  been  transmitted  also  by  intracerebral  injection  of  an  emulsion  made 
from  flies  which  had  fed  on  the  spinal  cord  of  a  monkey  dead  of  the  disease. 
An  important  point  is  that  the  virus  passes  from  the  central  nervous  system 
in  the  monkey  to  fhe  nasal  mucosa  and  vice  versa,  and  the  application  of  the 
vims  to  this  part  is  a  ready  means  of  inoculation.  It  has  also  been  found  in 
the  tonsils  and  pharyngeal  mucosa  of  children.  The  path  of  invasion  is  ap- 
parently by  the  upper  respiratory  tract. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  disease  is  transmitted  either  directly  by  contact 
or  by  the  intervention  of  carriers.  The  distribution  is  more  independent  of 
sanitary  conditions  than  in  the  common  children's  diseases. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  are  widespread  in  the  nervous  system.  We 
can  no  longer  regard  it  as  an  affection  limited  to  the  anterior  horns  of  the 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  but  a  widespread  poHo-myelo-encephalo-menin- 
gitis. 

Sw^ing  of  the  spleen  and  a  marked  general  hyperplasia  of  the  lymphoid 
apparatus  have  been  found.  The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  usually  increased  but 
clear.  The  pia  mater  is  hjrpereemic  and  moist,  but  without  exudate.  Cases 
in  which  the  cerebral  symptoms  have  been  pronounced  show  swelling  and 
flattening  of  the  convolutions,  with  hypenemia  of  the  gray  matter  and  here 
and  there  small  hiemorrbageB.  The  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  are  very  char- 
acteristic.  The  meninges  are  moist,  the  pia  is  hypereemic,  sometimes  with 
small  capillary  hemorrhages.  On  section  the  cut  surface  bulges,  the  gray 
matter  is  hypersemic,  appearing  as  a  reddened  H,  or  the  redness,  is  limited  to 
the  anterior  horns,  which  may  show  spots  of  hiemorrhage.  These  changes  may 
be  localized  to  the  swellings  of  the  cord  or  extend  throughout  its  entire  extent. 
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Microscopically  there  is  BiDall>celled  infiltration  about  the  vessels  of  the 
meninges,  moat  marked  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  swellings.  The  infiltration 
extends  into  the  fissures  of  the  cord  and  follows  the  blood-vessels.  The  amount 
of  meningeal  implication  is  much  more  intense  than  is  indicated  macrosco- 
picallj.  In  the  cord  itself  the  smaller  blood-vessels  are  distended,  hiemor- 
rhages  occur  in  the  gray  matter,  there  is  marked  perivascular  infiltration, 
chiefiy  of  lymphocyteB,  which  collect  about  the  vessels,  forming  definite  foci. 
Sometimes  the  majority  of  the  cells  are  polynuclear  leucocytes.  The  ganglion 
cells,  usually  those  of  the  anterior  horns,  degenerate  and  gradually  disappear, 
changes  probably  secondary  to  the  acute  vascular  alterations.  Hypertemia, 
oadema  and  infiltration  are  marked.  In  the  fatal  cases  there  are  changes  in 
the  medulla  and  pons  of  much  the  same  nature,  but  the  ganglion  cells  rarely 
show  such  widespread  destruction. 

Symptonu. — The  incubation  period  is  from  3  to  10  days.  In  the  pre- 
paralytic stage  naso-phajyngeal  symptoms  are  common.  F.  K.  Fraser  notes 
among  the  pre-paralytic  symptoms,  fever,  drowsiness  or  heaviness,  irritabili^, 
twitchings  and  jerkings,  and  gastro-intestinal  symptoms.  In  72  of  90  cases 
there  was  sttSness  of  the  neck  and  back,  and  general  tenderness  (hypene&tbe- 
sia)  on  handling  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  More  commonly  a  child  who  has 
gone  to  bed  well  awakens  in  the  morning  with  the  paralysis  and  slight  fever. 
Prodromal  symptoms  are  more  common  in  the  epidemic  form. 

The  studies  of  recent  years  have  shown  a  number  of  well-characterized 
types,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: 

(a)  Aboetivb  Form. — In  epidemics,  just  as  in  cerebro-spinal  fever,  there 
are  cases  of  illness  with  the  general  symptoms  of  infection,  and  indications 
of  cerebro-spinal  irritation,  but  without  any  motor  disturbances.  The  symp- 
toms pass  away  and  the  nature  of  the  trouble  remains  doubtful,  nor  would 
suspicion  be  aroused  were  it  not  for  the  existence  .of  other  %ases.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Anderson  aud  Frost  have  shown  the  presence  of  specific 
immune  bodies  in  the  blood  of  these  cases. 

(6)  Common  Polio-myletic  or  Spinal  Form, — There  is  paresis  before 
the  paralysis  or  the  paralysis  is  abrupt  in  its  onset,  reaches  its  maximum  in  a 
very  short  time,  showing  the  irregularity  and  lack  of  symmetry  which  is  charac- 
teristic. The  legs  are  involved  much  more  often  than  the  arms.  Paralysis 
of  the  trunk  muscles  occurs  often.  One  or  both  arms  may  be  affected,  or  one 
arm  and  one  leg,  or  both  legs,  or  it  may  be  the  right  leg  and  left  arm,  or  vice 
versa.  In  the  arm  the  paralysis  is  rarely  complete,  the  upper-arm  muscles 
may  be  most  affected  or  the  lower-arm  group;  muscles  acting  functionally 
together,  with  centres  near  each  other  in  the  spinal  cord,  are  paralyzed  to- 
gether. Careful  examination  usually  shows  some  degree  of  weakness  to  be 
more  widespread  than  appears  at  first  sight.  Disturbances  of  sensation  are 
common.    In  this  type  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  rarely  involved. 

(c)  Pboobessite  AscENDiNQ  FOEM. — A  Certain  number  of  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  epidemics,  run  a  course  similar  to  Landry's  paralysis,  with  which, 
no  doubt,  some  of  them  have  been  confounded.  The  disease  begins  in  the 
legs  with  the  usual  iuitial  symptoms,  the  paralysis  extends  upward,  involving 
the  arms  and  the  trunk,  and  death  may  occur  with  bulbar  symptoms  from 
the  third  to  the  fifth  day.  In  the  Swedish  epidemic  of  1905  of  the  159  cases 
which  died  within  the  first  two  weeks,  45  presented  this  type. 
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(d)  BuLBAB  FoBU. — It  has  long  been  known  that  occasionally  in  the 
ordinary  apinal  paralysis  of  children  the  cerebral  nerves  are  involved,  but 
in  the  epidemic  fonn  the  disease  may  begin  vith  paralysis  of  the  ocular,  facial, 
lingual,  or  pharyngeal  muscles.  The  patient  baa  fever,  and  the  local  picture 
depends  upon  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  lesions  in  the  medulla  and 
pone.  In  the  1905  Swedish  epidemic  there  were  34  cases  in  which  the  cerebral 
nerves  were  alone  involved,  and  in  the  New  York  epidemic  this  localization  vraa 
not  very  uncommon.  A  fatal  result  may  follow  extension  of  the  bulbar 
symptoms. 

(e)  Meningitio  Fohm. — This  is  important,  as  the  cases  simulate  closely 
and  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  cerebro-spinal  fever.  The  picture  is  one  of 
an  acute  meningitis — headache,  pain  and  stiffness  in  the  neck,  vomiting,  pain 
and  rigidity  in  the  back,  drowainees  and  unconseiousnesB.  The  disease  may 
begin  with  the  paralytic  features  and  subsequently  show  the  meningeal  com- 
plications. Convulsions  and  Kemig's  sign  may  be  present.  A  serious  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  two  diseases  may  prevail  together,  and  only  the  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  give  a  differential  diagnosis. 

(/)  Cerebral  Form.' — Here  the  picture  is  that  which  we  have  learned  to 
recognize  as  the  acute  encephalitis  or  polio -encephalitis  of  children,  a  descrip- 
tion of  which  we  owe  to  von  Striimpell.  The  disease  sets  in  suddenly, .  with 
fever,  vomiting  and  convulsions,  followed  by  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  body 
or  one  limb.  Many  of  the  patients  die,  others  recover  and  present  the  usual 
after-picture  of  the  cerebral  hemiplegia  of  children.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  of  this  disease  probably  represent  this  type  of  the  sporadic  form  of 
acute  infectious  polio-myelo-eneephalitis. 

(g)  Polyneuritic  Form. — Many  eases  of  the  ordinary  type  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  sporadic  form  are  painless.  It  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
epidemic  form  that  the  patients  complain  much  more  of  pain.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  a  form  which  simulates  a  polyneuritis.  There  is  loss 
of  the  tendon  reflexes  and  disturbance  of  sensation.  I'here  is  pain  in  the 
affected  limbs,  particularly  on  movement,  with  tenderness  on  pressure  along 
the  nerves  and  on  pressing  the  muscles;  the  paralysis  may  extend  like  neuritis, 
involving  chiefly  the  peripheral  extensor  muscle  groups,  and  be  followed  by 
rapid  wasting. 

(ft.)  Tbansvbbse  Myelitic  Form. — Following  slight  fever  and  indiEposi- 
tion,  the  features  may  be  those  of  a  transverse  myelitis,  a  complete  flaccid 
paraplegia.  Of  two  cases  of  this  type  in  young  adults,  in  one  recovery  was 
complete,  and  in  the  other  with  a  very  small  amount  of  residual  paralysis. 

AnomaJous  forms  and  symptoms  are  common  during  an  epidemic.  The 
muscles  of  respiration  may  be  involved  early,  the  diaphragm  alone  may  be 
paralyzed,  or  the  intercostals  or  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  pharynx.  In- 
volvement of  the  facial  muscles,  ustially  a  slight  weakness,  may  be  present, 
but  in  5  out  of  90  cases  studied  by  F.  K.  Fraser  the  facial  muscles  alone  were 
involved.  In  one  instance  ptosis  was  the  only  paralytic  symptom  on  admis- 
sion. Remarkable  types  may  occur  quite  unlike  the  classical  picture.  In  one 
ca£e  there  was  paralysis  of  one  side  of  the  soft  palate  with  slight  fever;  the 
serum  of  this  patient  protected  a  monkey  from  intra-cerebral  iiijectioD  of 
the  polio-myelitic  virus.  There  may  be  slight  fever  with  general  spastici^  of 
the  muscles  and  tremor  or  rigidity  of  the  muscles  with  coma. 
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Spinal  Flmd. — ^This  usually  shows  iucrease  both  in  amount  and  presanie; 
it  may  be  clear  or  slightly  hazy.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cells, 
vbich  may  be  from  15  or  20  up  to  1300  per  c.  mm.  The  largest  number  are 
usually  mononucleai^ ;  occasionally  there  is  a  larger  number  of  polynuclears 
found  early.  The  albumin  and  globulin  are  usually  elightly  or  moderately  in- 
creased.  Fehling's  solution  is  generally  reduced  as  promptly  aa  by  the  normal 
fluid.  The  Wasaermann  reaction  may  be  the  only  means  of  diagnosing  the  con- 
dition from  syphilis. 

Course. — After  the  acute  features  have  subsided  there  is  little  change  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  after  which  improvement  begins.  This  may  continue  for 
two  or  three  months.  The  residual  paralysis  is  usually  less  than  seemed  prob- 
able at  first  The  atrophy  becomes  evident  in  a  few  weeks  from  the  onset  of 
the  attack.  The  affected  limbs  show  less  development  as  the  patient  grows 
older,  and  the  deformity  is  usually  most  marked  in  the  leg.  The  reaction  of 
degeneration  is  present  in  the  atrophied  muscles.  Early  in  the  course  the 
mnsdes  lose  the  faradic  response. 

Diagnosis. — ^In  the  ordinary  spinal  sporadic  cases  there  is  rarely  any  diffi- 
culty. An  important  point  to  remember  is  that  in  periods  of  epidemic  preva- 
lence the  disease  presents  an  extraordinary  number  of  clinical  types.  Some 
cases  run  a  course  like  an  acute  infection,  others  have  the  picture  of  Landry's 
paralysis,  in  others  again  meningeal  symptoms  predominate,  or  there  may  be 
hypenesthesia  and  pain,  with  the  picture  of  a  polyneuritis. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  some  obscure  cases  of  meningitis  are  really 
instances  of  sporadic  poliomyelitis.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  acute  en- 
cephalitis in  children  causing  hemiplegia.  The  extraordinary  complexity  of 
the  symptoms  makes  the  diagnosis  very  difficult,  so  that  the  examination  of 
the  spinal  fltiid  is  im|>ortant. 

The  diagnosis  from  peripheral  neuritis  may  be  very  difficult;  in  both  the 
paralysis  is  of  the  legs,  with  wasting,  loss  of  reflexes,  and  the  bladder  and 
rectum  may  be  involved.  Loss  of  the  vibrating  sensation  tested  with  a  large 
tuning  fork  is  more  common  in  peripheral  neuritis,  and  later  the  electrical 
changes  and  the  action  of  degeneration  may  be  distinctive. 

Piopiosia. — The  mortality  varies  greatly  in  dilferent  epidemics.  It  was 
27  per  cent,  in  New  York  City  in  1916.  The  fatal  cases  are  usually  of  the 
ascending,  bulbar  and  meningeal  types.  As  regards  the  muscles,  complete 
loss  of  response  to  faradism  means  severe  atrophy.  If  it  is  never  completely 
lost  the  outlook  is  good  and  even  extensive  paralyses  may  disappear.  The 
prognosis  for  the  paralysis  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Formerly,  we  thought  it 
almost  the  rule  that  residual  paralysis  would  remain  if  any  Urge  number  of 
muscle  groups  were  involved,  but  cases  of  very  severe  and  widespread  involve- 
ment may  recover  gradually  and  completely. 

Ftopliylazis. — The  disease  has  been  made  notifiable.  The  patient  should 
be  isolated,  the  discharges  and  articles  used  by  patients  and  nurses  carefully 
disinfected,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  of  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  dis- 
charges. It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enforce  a  quarantine  against  those 
who  come  into  relation  with  the  patients,  but  the  throat  and  nose  of  such 
persons  should  be  disinfected  with  a  menthol  spray.  There  is  some  warrant 
for  the  administration  of  prophylactic  doses  of  hexamine. 

Treatment. — Hexamine  may  he  given  in  doses  of  gr.  v  to  xv  (0,3  to  1  gm.). 
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When  the  fever  is  high  the  general  treatment  is  that  of  an  acute  infection. 
'Hie  serum  of  those  who  have  recovered  has  been  used,  poBsibly  with  benefit  if 
given  early.  Sedatives  for  the  pain  may  be  given.  Lumbar  puncture  has  been 
advised,  and  if  the  pressure  is  found  to  be  high  it  should  be  repeated.  The 
intraspinous  injection  of  epinephrine  has  been  tried  but  without  much  effect. 
,The  affected  limb  shoold  be  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  and  placed  in  the  position 
of  least  strain,  and,  if  there  is  much  pain,  local  sedative  applications  may  be 
naed.  In  the  meningeal  type  of  the  disease  warm  baths  and  hot  packs  will 
be  helpful.  In  the  early  Btages  it  is  well  not  to  attempt  to  do  much  to  the 
muscles,  but  within  ten  days  careful  masBage  may  be  practised,  using  either 
lanolin  or  sweet  oil.  Strychnine  hypodennically  has  been  extensively  used, 
but  how  far  it  has  any  influence  may  be  questioned.  It  should  not  be  given 
early.  Electricity  may  be  used  and  it  has  a  value  in  keeping  up  the  nutrition 
of  the  muscles.  The  faradic  current  should  be  employed  if  there  is  response, 
if  not,  the  galvanic.  The  damage  always  looks  to  be  much  worse  than  it  really 
is,  as  many  of  the  symptoms  depend  on  meningeal  and  vascular  changes  which 
undergo  resolution.  Fatigue  is  harmful  and  should  be  guarded  against  for 
many  months. 

The  muscle  itself  as  a  factor  has  been  emphasized  by  William  MacKenzie 
of  Melbonme  (Brit.  Med.  Jour.  1915,  i)  as  biologically  it  is  all  important  in 
treatment.  The  disease  really  destroys  muscle  adjustments,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  to  do  is  to  place  the  muscle  at  physiological  rest  in  the  zero 
position,  in  which  It  is  itself  relaxed,  and  both  its  own  action,  and  that  of  its 
opponent  prevented.  Massage,  he  urges,  should  not  be  given  too  early,  until, 
for  example,  the  patient  can  elevate  the  upper  limb  when  sitting  up,  and  the 
heel  when  lying  on  the  back.  Persistent  gradual  re-education  of  the  muscles 
yields  remarkable  results.  Passive  movements  may  be  used  and  with  -toys  a 
child  may  be  encouraged  to  use  the  muscles  of  any  group  which  still  act.  The  . 
treatment  of  residual  deformities  is  a  question  of  orthopsedic  surgery. 

II.     EPIDEMIC  ENCEPHALITIS 

(Encephalitis    leihargica;    Epidemic    stupor;    Epidemic    polio-encephalitis; 
Infective  encephalitis) 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease,  with  protean  manifestations,  chiefly  in 
the  central  nervous  system,  characterised  by  lethargy,  paralysis  of  the  cranial 
nerves  (usually  the  third),  and  in  some  cases,  spinal  and  neuritic  features* 

Sstory. — There  are  records  of  outbreaks  suggesting  this  disease  in  1713 
in  Germany  and  in  1890  in  parts  of  southern  Europe  (to  which  the  name  Nona 
was  given).  Cases  occurred  in  Austria  In  1917  and  In  England  in  the  spring 
of  1918  with  unusual  cerebral  features,  a  drowsiness  passing  into  lethargy, 
progressive  muscular  weakness,  and  ophthalmoplegia.  At  first  these  were  re- 
garded as  cases  of  botulism.  The  disease  was  widely  spread,  only  a  few  cases 
occurring  in  each  locality,  sometimes  two  or  three  in  the  same  house.  The 
disease  was  recognized  in  the  United  States  about  the  end  of  1918, 

Etiology. — Males  and  females  are  attacked  in  about  equal  numbers.  In 
striking  contrast  to  polio-myelitis,  the  disease  is  more  common  after  the  age 
of  twenty.    Of  100  cases  of  each  disease  analysed  by  James,  39.6  per  cent 
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of  the  encephalitis  patients  irere  over  the  age  of  twenty,  while  79.2  pw  cent* 
of  the  polio-myehtia  patients  were  under  thia  age.  Of  the  encephalitis  patioitS} 
15  per  cent,  were  above  the  age  of  .fifty.  It  is  important  to  note  that  dur- 
ing this  outbreak  there  was  no  increase  «f  eases  of  polio-myelitis,  either 
general  or  in  the  neighborhoods  where  the  encephalitis  prevailed.  The  na- 
ture of  the  virus  has  not  been  determined ;  the  disease  apparently  has  been  sac- 
cesefully  tiansmitted  to  monkeys. 

Pathology. — In  40  caaes  investigated  by  Macintosh,  the  changes  were 
chiefly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pons  and  in  the  basal  nuclei,  consisting  of 
peri-vascular  infiltration,  with  large  and  small  mononuclear  lymphocytes, 
chiefly  those  of  small  and  medium  3i2e.  The  areas  of  extra-vascular  infiltra- 
tion may  form  actual  foci  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  A  striking  feature  was  the 
absence  of  destruction  of  the  ganglion  cells  so  characteristic  of  polio-myelitis. 
The  Noguchi-Flexner  bodies,  found  in  polio-myelitia,  have  not  been  found. 
Cortical  lesions,  such  as  occur  in  Striimpell's  poUo-encephaJitis  superior,  have 
'  not  been  found,  nor  were  there  extensive  lesions  of  the  gray  matter,  though 
Marinesco  found  changes  in  the  cells  of  Purkinje.  Altogether  the  anatomical 
lesions  are  like  those  found  in  rabies  and  sleeping  sickness.  The  spinal  cord 
lesions  have  been  very  slight.  Comparing  the  lesions  with  those  in  acuta 
polio-myelitis,  there  is  some  similarity. 

The  disease  is  apparently  distinct  from  the  acute  encephalitis  superior  of 
Striimpell.  WLateier  the  etiology  may  bo,  the  outbreak  presents  new  features. 
All  agree  that  similar  clinical  features  had  not  been  seen,  at  any  rate,  in  such 
numbers.  The  question  is  complicated  by  the  occurreuce  of  many  cases  in 
soldiers  of  an  acute  febrile  disease  with  the  features  of  polyneuritis,  but  occa- 
sionally with  bulbar  and  cerebral  symptoms,  and  anatomical  changes  not  un- 
like those  present  in  endemic  encephalitis  and  in  polio-myelitia.  Some  of 
these  are  only  special  localizations  of  polio-myelitis.  The  lethargy  may  be 
toiic  but  is  possibly  mechanical  due  to  interruption  of  stimuli  in  the  thalamus, 
which  is  frequently  involved. 

Clinical  Features. — The  clinical  picture  is  new,  particularly  the  combina- 
tion of  lethargy  with  third  nerve  and  facial  paralysis,  and  perhaps  weakness 
of  the  extremities.  MacXalty  groups  the  clinical  forms  into:  (1)  Cases  with 
general  features  but  without  localizing  signs.  (3)  Cases  with  third  nerve 
paralysis.  (3)  Cases  with  facial  paralysis.  (4)  Cases  with  spinal  manifes- 
tations. (5)  Cases  with  polyneuritic  manifestations.  In  2,  3,  4  and  6  there 
are  general  disturbances  of  the  central  nervous  system.  (6)  Cases  with  mild 
or  transient  manifestations  (so-called  "abortive"  cases).  To  these  should  be 
added  cases  of  paralysis  of  other  nerves  than  those  mentioned. 

The  incubation  period  is  variable  and  uncertain.  Prodromal  symptoms 
range  from  a  few  hours  to  a  week,  and  are  chiefly  headache,  lethargy,  stifFness 
in  the  back,  djftuse  pains,  and  catarrhal  features.  Among  the  early  symp- 
toms conjunctivitis  is  noted,  and  tonsillitis  with  headache  and  giddiness. 

Lethargy,  present  in  80  per  cent  of  the  cases,  comes  on  as  a  rule  gradually, 
occasionally  very  suddenly,  and  is  sometimes  not  more  than  a  stupor  and 
heaviness,  from  which  the  patient  can  easily  be  roused,  the  so-called  "anergic 
apathy,"  but  in  others  it  is  a  much  deeper  stupor,  passing  into  coma.  Ovular 
palsies  occur  early,  with  diplopia  and  double  ptosis.  Combined  with  the 
stupor,  this  makes  a  very  characteristic  picture.    The  fever  ranges  from  100° 
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to  104°,  and  rarely  lasts  more  thaa  four  or  five  days  to  a  week.  It  may  drop 
at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  and  then  recur.  There  is  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  pulse  rate  or  respiration.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  patient  presents 
a  dull  apathetic  look.  The  wrinkles  are  smoothed,  the  muscles  of  the  face  may 
be  moved  with  great  difficulty,  or  there  may  be  definite  bilateral  facial  paraly- 
sis. The  pupils  are  dilated,  perhaps  unequal,  with  complete  third  nerve 
paralysis.  The  arms  are  flexed,  and  catalepsy  is  not  uncommon.  When  roused 
the  patient  may  answer  simple  questions  intelligently.  Active  delirium  may 
be  present.  One  patient  in  the  fourth  week  of  the  disease  had  violent  mania 
and  then  recovered  rapidly.  The  speech  may  be  blurred  and  difficult;  this 
depends  on  the  degree  of  involvement  of  the  facial  muscles.  Tremors,  twitch- 
ings,  and  marked  choreiform  movements  may  occur,  and  persist  long  into 
convaleeoence. 

Sensory  disturbances  are  rare.  There  may  be  pain,  particularly  on  presr 
sure  of  the  muscles,  and  there  is  sometimes  hypergesthesia.  Paralysis  of  the 
arms  and  legs  may  occur,  either  alone  or  with  bulbar  involvement.  As  ,a 
rule,  the  reflexes  are  normal,  except  when  there  is  paraplegia;  the  knee-jerks 
may  be  abolished  for  a  time.  Sphincter  features  are  sometimes  present. 
Dysphagia  baa  been  recorded  in  a  number  of  cases. 

The  general  features  may  be  present  without  local  paralysis,  which  seenis 
more  common  in  children.  Other  cases  present  the  third  nerve  paralysis  alone 
or  with  facial  paralysis,  or  facial  paralysis  on  one  side  or  both  with,  general 
weakness  of  the  extremities.  There  are  cases  with  early  ataxia  combined  with 
ocular  paralysis.  Lastly,  a  certain  number  of  cases  (seven  in  MacNulty's 
series),  all  in  adults,  showed  signs  of  polyneuritis  in  addition  to  the  bulbar 
features.  Mild  or  abnormal  types,  with  ^igbt  lethargy,  slight  ataxia,  head- 
ache and  transient  facial  paralysis  are  rare.  One  patient  bad  unusual  drowsi- 
ness with  an  ataxia  so  marked  that  be  was  thought  to  be  drunk.  He  was  not 
ill  enough  to  be  in  bed,  and  the  symptoms  passed  off  within  ten  days. 

Signs  suggestive  of  meningeal  involvement  are  rare.  The  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  is,  as  a  rule,  clear  with  10  to  20  cells  per  c.  mm.  (rarely  100  cells),  the 
globulin  little,  if  at  all,  increased.  Mononuclear  and  polymorphonuclear  cells 
are  found. 

The  duration  is  variable,  from  two  to  ten  or  twelve  weeks.  Out  of  168  cases 
37  died,  the  majority  with  bulbar  features.  Of  sequels  the  most  serious  are 
residual  palsies  which  resemble  those  of  polio-myelitis.  Muscular  tremors  or 
definite  athetosis  may  persist 

Diagnosis. — Typical  cases  offer  no  difficulty.  Sp^ial  watch  should  he 
kept  for  the  cranial  paralysis  which  in  mild  cases  may  be  of  short  duration. 
The  following  conditions  deserve  mention:  (1)  Folio-myelitis.  The  simi- 
larity may  be  marked  but  the  spinal  fluid  usually  shows  more  marked  changes 
in  this  disease.  (2)  Psychoses  characterized  by  stupor,  lethargy  or  catalepsy. 
(3)  Tuberculous  meningitis  in  which  the  spinal  fluid  findings  are  not  char- 
acteristic. (4)  Acute  syphilitic  meningo-encephalitis  and  endarteritis.  (5) 
Botulism.  (6)  Cerebral  htemorrhage  or  thrombosis  may  be  simulated  by 
some  cases  of  encephalitis.  (7)  Status  epilepticus.  (8)  Unemia.  (9)  Other 
forms  of  encephalitis. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  isolated  and  carefully  nursed,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  bed  sorea ;  nasal  and  rectal  feeding  may  be  required  and 
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special  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  moutii  and  throat  clean.     Lombor 
puncture  often  relieves  the  headache.    Drugs  are  not  indicated. 


F.    MYELITIS 
I.    ACUTE  MYEZJTZS 

Xtiology. — Acute  myelitis  affecting  the  cord  in  a  limited  or  extended 
portion — the  gray  matter  chiefly,  or  the  gray  and  white  matter  together,  is  met 
with :  (a)  As  an  independent  affection  folloving  exposure  to  cold,  or  esertion, 
and  leading  to  lapid  loss  of  power  with  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  ascending 
paralysis.  Some  of  these  cases  are  unusually  widespread  acute  forms  of  polio- 
myelitis. There  is  also  an  acute  biemorrhagic  form  with  high  fever  (Buxley), 
the  relation  of  which  to  other  forms  is  uncertain.  (6)  As  a  sequel  of  the 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  typhus,  measles,  and  gonorrhcea.  (c) 
Afl  a  result  of  traumatism,  either  fracture  of  the  spine  or  very  severe  muscular 
effort.  Concussion  without  fracture  may  produce  it,  but  this  is  rare.  Acute 
myelitis,  for  instance,  scarcely  ever  follows  railway  accidents,  (d)  In  dis- 
eases of  the  bones  of  the  spine,  either  caries  or  cancer.  This  is  a  more  common 
cause  of  localteed  acute  transverse  myelitis  than  of  the  diffuse  affection,  (e) 
In  disease  of  the  cord  itself,  such  as  tumors  and  syphilis ;  in  the  latter,  either 
in  association  with  gummata,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  a  late  manifesta- 
tion ;  or  it  may  follow  within  a  year  or  eighteen  months  of  the  primary  af- 
fection. 

Korbid  AuatomT. — In  localized  acute  myelitis  affecting  white  and  gray 
matter,  as  met  with  after  accident  or  an  acute  compression,  the  cord  is 
swollen,  the  pia  injected,  the  consistence  greatly  reduced,  and  on  incising  the 
membrane  an  almost  diCflueut  material  may  escape.  In  less  intense  grades,  on 
section  at  the  affected  area,  the  distinction  between  the  gray  and  white  matter 
is  lost,  or  is  extremely  indistinct.  There  are  cases  with  the  appearances  of  an 
acute  hsemorrhagic  myelitis. 

Symptoms. — (a)  Aodte  Diffdsb  Mteutis. — This  form  is  in  the  epi- 
demic polio-myelitis,  or  occurs  in  connection  with  syphilis  or  one  of  the  in- 
fectious diseases,  or  is  seen  in  a  typical  manner  in  the  extension  from  injuries 
or  from  tumor.  The  onset,  th9ugh  scarcely  so  abrupt  as  in  luemorrbage,  may 
be  sudden;  a  person  may  be  attacked  on  the  street  and  have  difficulty  in 
getting  home.  In  some  instances,  the  onset  is  preceded  by  paina  in  the  legs 
or  back,  or  a  girdle  sensation  is  present.  It  may  be  marked  by  chills,  occa- 
sionally by  convulsions;  fever  is  usually  present  from  the  beginning — at  first 
slight,  but  subsequently  it  may  become  high. 

The  motor  functions  are  rapidly  lost,  sometimes  as  quickly  as  in  Landry's 
ascending  paralysis.  The  paraplegia  may  be  complete,  and,  if  the  myelitis 
extends  to  the  cervical  region,  there  may  be  impairment  of  motion,  and  ulti- 
mately complete  loss  of  power  in  the  upper  extremities  as  well.  The  sensation 
is  lost,  but  there  may  at  first  be  hyperseathesia.  The  reflexes  in  the  initial 
stage  are  increased,  but  in  acute  central  myelitis,  unless  limited  in  extent  to 
the  thoracic  and  cervical  regions,  the  reflexes  are  usually  abolished.  The  rec- 
tum and  bladder  are  paralyzed.    Trophic  disturbances  are  marked;  the  mas* 
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cles  waste  rapidly;  the  skin  ie  often  congested,  sod  there  may  be  localized 
sweating.  The  temperature  of  the  affected  limbs  may  be  lowered.  Acute 
bed-sores  may  occur  over  the  sacrum  or  on  the  heels,  and  sometimes  a  multiple 
arthritis  is  present.  In  these  acute  cases  the  general  symptoms  become  greatly 
aggravated,  the  pulse  is  rapid,  the  tongue  becomes  dry;  there  is  delirium,  the 
fever  increases,  and  may  reach  107°  or  108"  F. 

The  coarse  of  the  disease  is  variable.  In  very  acute  cases  death  follows 
in  from  five  to  ten  days.  The  cases  following  the  infectious  diseases,  particu- 
larly the  fevers  and  sometimes  syphilis,  may  run  a  milder  course. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  vsriely  is  rarely  difBcult  In  common  with  the  acute 
ascending  paralysis  of  Landry,  and  with  certain  cases  of  multiple  neuritis, 
it  presents  a  rapid  and  progressive  motor  paralysis.  From  the  former  it  is 
distinguished  by  more  marked  involvement  of  sensation,  trophic  disturbances, 
paralysis  of  bladder  and  rectum,  rapid  wasting,  electrical  changes,  and  fever- 
From  acute  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  distinguish, 
as  the  sensory  features  may  be  marked,  though  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  ia 
multiple  neuritis  complete  anesthesia ;  the  wasting,  moreover,  ie  more  rapid 
in  myelitis.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  rarely  involved — though  in  excep- 
tional cases  they  may  be — and,  most  important  of  all,  the  trophic  changes, 
the  development  of  bullae,  bed-sores,  etc.,  are  not  seen  in  multiple  neuritis. 

(b)  AcoTB  Tbansvebse  Myelitis. — The  symptoms  naturally  differ  with 
the  situation  of  the  lesion. 

(1)  Acute  transverse  myelitis  in  the  thorade  region,  the  most  common 
situation,  produces  a  very  characteristic  picture.  The  symptoms  of  onset  are 
variable.  There  may  be  initial  pains  or  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  legs. 
The  paralysis  may  set  in  quickly  and  become  complete  within  a  few  days;  but 
more  commonly  it  is  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  sensations  of  pain,  heavi- 
ness, and  dragging  in  the  legs.  The  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  is  usually 
complete,  and  if  at  the  level,  say,  of  the  sixUi  thoracic  vertebra,  the  abdominal 
muscles  are  involved.  Sensation  may  be  partially  or  completely  lost.  At  the 
onset  there  may  be  numbness,  tingling,  or  even  hyperesthesia  in  the  legs. 
At  the  level  of  the  lesion  there  is  often  a  zone  of  hypenesthesia.  A  girdle 
aenRation  may  occnr  early,  and  when  the  lesion  is  in  this  situation  it  ie  usually 
felt  between  the  ensiform  and  umbilical  regions.  The  reflexes  are  variable. 
There  may  at  first  be  abolition;  subsequently,  those  which  pass  through  the 
segments  lower  than  the  one  affected  may  be  exaggerated  and  the  legs  may 
take  on  a  condition  of  spastic  rigidity.  It  does  not  always  happen,  however, 
that  the  reflexes  are  increased  here,  for  in  a  total  transverse  lesion  of  th« 
cord  they  are  usually  entirely  lost,  as  pointed  out  by  Bastian.  That  this  is 
not  due  to  the  preliminary  shock  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  abolition  may 
be  permanent.  The  muscles  become  extremely  flabby,  waste,  and  lose  their 
faradic  excitability,  and  the  sphincters  lose  theii  tone.  The  temperature  of 
the  paralyzed  limbs  is  variable.  It  may  at  first  rise,  then  fall  and  become  sub- 
normal. Lesions  of  the  skin  are  not  uncommon,  and  bed-sores  are  apt  to 
form.  There  is  at  first  retention  of  urine  and  subsequently  spastic  incon- 
tinence. If  the  lumbar  centres  are  involved,  there  are  vesical  symptoms  from 
the  outset.  The  urine  is  alkaline  in  reaction  and  may  rapidly  become  am- 
moniacal.    The  bowels  are  constipated  and  there  is  usually  incontinence  of 
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fasces.  Some  writers  attribute  the  cystitis  associated  with  transverse  myelitis 
to  disturbed  trophic  ioflueace. 

The  course  of  complete  transTerse  myelitis  depends  upon  its  cause.  Death 
may  result  from  extension.  Segments  of  the  cord  may  be  completely  and  per- 
manently destroyed,  in  which  case  there  is  persistent  paraplegia.  The  pyra- 
midal fibres  below  ^e  lesion  undergo  the  secondary  degeneration,  and  there  is 
an  ascending  degeneration  of  the  dorsal  median  columns.  If  the  lower  seg- 
ments of  the  cord  are  involved  the  legs  may  remain  flaccid.  In  some  instances 
a  transverse  myelitis  of  the  thoracic  region  involves  the  ventral  horns  above 
and  below  the  lesion,  producing  flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  with  wasting,  fibril- 
lary contractions,  and  the  reaction  of  degeneration.  More  commonly,  however, 
in  the  cases  which  last  many  months  there  is  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the 
muscles  with  spasm  or  persistent  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  knee. 

(2)  Transverse  Mt/elUie  of  the  Cervical  Begion. — If  the  lesion  is  at  the 
level  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  cervical  nerves,  there  is  paralysis  of  the  upper 
extremities,  more  or  less  complete,  sometimes  sparing  the  muscles  Of  the 
shoulder.  Gradually  there  is  loss  of  sensation.  The  paralysis  is  usually  com- 
plete below  the  point  of  lesion,  but  there  are  rare  instances  in  which  the  arms 
only  are  aifected,  the  so-called  cervical  paraplegia.  In  addition  to  the  symp- 
toms already  mentioned  there  are  several  which  are  more  characteristic  of 
transverse  myelitis  in  the  cervical  region,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  vomiting, 
hiccough,  and  slow  pulse,  which  may  sink  to  20  or  30,  pupillary  changes — 
myosis — sometimes  attacks  of  dysphagia,  dyspncea,  or  syncope. 

Treatment  of  Acnte  Uyelitis. — In  the  rapidly  advancing  form  due  either 
to  a  diffuse  inflammation  in  the  gray  matter  or  to  transverse  myelitis,  the 
important  measures  are  scrupulous  cleanliness,  care  and  watchfulness  in  guard- 
ing against  bed-sores,  and  the  avoidance  of  cystitis.  In  an  acute  onset  in  a 
healthy  subject  the  spine  may  be  cupped.  Counter-irritation  is  of  doubtful 
advantage.  Chapman's  ice-hag  is  sometimes  useful.  No  drugs  have  the 
slightest  influence  upon  an  acute  myelitis,  except  in  subjects  with  well-marked 
syphilis,  in  which  case  mercury  and  potassium  iodide  should  be  given  ener- 
getically. Tonic  remedies,  such  as  quinine,  arsenic,  and  strychnia,  may  be 
used  in  the  later  stages.  When  the  muscles  have  wasted,  massage  is  beneflcial 
in  maintaining  their  nutrition.  The  patient  should  make  every  effort  to  per- 
form muscular  movements  himself  and  thus  aid  improvement.  Electrici^ 
should  not  be  used  in  the  early  stages.  It  is  of  no  value  in  the  transverse 
myelitis  in  the  thoracic  region  with  retention  of  the  nutrition  in  the  muscles 
of  the  leg. 

n.      ACUTE  ASCENDING  (LANDByS)  PARALYSIS 


Definition. — An  acute  ascending  flaccid  paralysis  without  the  anatomical 
changes  of  polio-myelitis  or  polyneuritis.  Whether  or  not  there  is  a  disease 
conforming  to  this  definition,  aft«r  excluding  the  neuritic  and  myelitic  cases, 
remains  to  be  determined. 

Etiology  and  Patholi^y. — The  disease  occurs  most  commonly  in  males 
between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years.  It  has  followed  the  spedflc  feveM 
and  various  organisms  have  been  isolated.    There  is  a  form  of  the  epidemic 
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polio-myelitis  which  has  an  acute  course  and  a  clinical  picture  similar  to 
Landry's  paralysis.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  disease  always  represents 
the  sporadic  variety.  Spiller  in  a  rapidly  fatal  case  found  destructive  changes 
in  the  peripheral  nerves  and  corresponding  alterations  in  the  cell  bodies  of 
the  ventral  horns.  He  suggests  that  the  toxic  agent  acts  on  the  lower  motor 
neurones  as  a  whole,  and  that  possibly  the  reason  why  no  lesions  were  found 
in  some  of  the  cases  is  that  the  more  delicate  histological  methods  were  not 
used.  The  view  that  it  is  a  functional  disorder  is  supported  by  the  study  of 
cases  in  which  no  lesion  has  been  found. 

Symptoms. — Weakness  of  the  legs,  gradually  progreseing,  often  with  toler- 
able rapidity,  is  the  first  symptom.  In  some  cases  within  a  few  hours  the 
paralysis  of  the  legs  becomes  complete.  The  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  next 
affected,  and  within  a  few  days,  or  even  less  in  more  acute  cases,  the  arras 
are  also  involved.  The  neck  muscles  are  next  attacked,  and  finally  the  muscles 
of  respiration,  deglutition,  and  articulation.  The  refiexes  are  lost,  but  the 
muscles  neither  waste  nor  show  electrical  changes.  The  sensory  symptoms  are 
variable ;  in  some  cases  tingling,  numbness,  and  hyperBesthesia  have  been  pres- 
ent. In  the  more  characteristic  eases  sensation  is  intact  and  the  sphincters 
are  uninvolved.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  has  been  noted.  Bulbar  symptoms 
may  be  early  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the  picture  has  been  of  acute 
descending  paralysis.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  variable.  It. may  prove 
fatal  in  less  than  two  days.  Other  cases  persist  for  a  week  or  for  two  weeks. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  disease  is  fatal.  One  patient  was  kept 
alive  for  41  days  by  artificial  respiration  (C.  L.  Greene). 

SiagnoBis. — The  diagnosis  is  difficult,  particularly  from  certain  forms  of 
multiple  neuritis,  and  if  we  include  in  Landry's  paralysis  the  cases  in  which 
sensation  is  involved  distinction  between  the  two  affections  is  impossible.  We 
apparently  have  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  rapidly  advancing  motor  par- 
alysis without  involvement  of  the  sphincters,  without  wasting  or  electrical 
changes  in  the  muscles,  without  trophic  lesions,  and  without  fever — features 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  either  the  acute  central  myelitis  or  the  polio- 
myelitis anterior.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  these  characters  always 
suffice  to  enable  us  to  differentiate  the  cases  of  multiple  neuritis.  The  cases 
of  acute  polio-myelitis  with  the  picture  of  an  acute  ascending  paralysis  should 
not  be  difficult  to  recognize  during  the  progress  of  an  epidemic. 


m.    DEOEHERATWE  HYEUTIS 

r.    COMBINED  P08TEB0-LATERAL  SCLEROSIS 

(Ataxic  Paraplegia  (Gowers) ;  Subacute  Ataxic  Paraplegia  (Eussell, 
Batten  and  Collier) ;  Primary  Combined  Sclerosis  (J.  J.  Putnam) ;  Toxic 
Combined  Sclerosis.) 

Definition. — A  disorder  with  symptoms  referable  to  degeneration  of  the 
posterior  and  lateral  columns  of  the  cord,  occasionally  occurring  without  ob- 
vious cause,  but  most  commonly  an  associated  lesion  of  the  cachexias,  aneemJas, 
chronic  tozEemias  and  prolonged  sub-infections. 

Etiology. — Excluding  syphilis,  the  cause  no  doubt  of  many  of  the  cases 
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in  male  adults  which  we  formerly  called  ataxic  parapl^a,  and  exdnding 
multiple  sclerosis,  the  cause  of  many  of  the  cases  described  in  women,  there 
are  two  groups: 

I.  A  rare  and  doubtful  Primaty  Combined  Sderosia  in  which  in  adult 
males  without  lues  or  obTious  cause  the  symptoms  of  ataxia  aud  spastic 
paraplegia  are  present. 

II.  The  Secondary  Combined  Sclerosis  associated  with: 

(a)  Chronic  ill-health  in  women,  as  in  the  form  described  by  J.  J.  Putnam. 

(b)  Annmia,  as  described  by  Kussell,  Batten  and  Collier. 

(c)  The  toxfemias — ergot,  lead  and  pellagra. 

(d)  The  cachexias — cancer,  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  etc. 

The  anatomical  features,  a  degenerative  myelitis,  are  a  sclerosis  of  the 
dorsal  columns,  which  is  not  more  marked  in  the  lumbar  region  and  not 
specially  localized  in  the  root  zone  of  the  cimeate  fasciculi.  The  involvement 
of  the  lateral  columns  is  diffuse,  not  always  limited  to  the  pyramidal  tracts, 
and  there  may  be  an  annular  sclerosis. 

Symploma. — The  patient  complains  of  a  tired  feeling  in  the  legs,  not 
often  of  actual  pain.  The  sensory  symptoms  of  true  tabes  are  absent.  An 
unsteadiness  in  the  gait  gradually  comes  on  with  progressive  weakness.  The 
reflexes  are  increased  from  the  outset,  and  there  may  be  well  marked  ankle 
clonus.  Rigidity  of  the  legs  comes  on  slowly,  hut  it  is  rarely  extreme  as  in 
the  uncomplicated  cases  of  lateral  sclerosis.  From  the  onset  incoordination 
is  a  well  characterized  feature,  and  the  difficulty  of  walking  in  the  dark,  or 
swaying  when  the  eyes  are  closed,  may,  as  in  true  tabes,  be  the  first  symptom 
to  attract  attention.  In  walking  the  patient  uses  a  stick,  keeps  the  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  the  legs  far  apart,  hut  the  stamping  gait,  with  elevation  and 
sudden  descent  of  the  feet,  is  not  often  seen.  The  incoordination  may  extend 
to  the  arms.  Sensory  symptoms  are  rare,  hut  Gowers  called  attention  to  a 
dull,  aching  pain  in  the  sacral  region.  The  sphincters  usually  become  involved. 
Eye  symptoms  are  rare.  Late  in  the  disease  mental  symptoms  may  occur, 
similar  to  those  of  general  paresis. 

In  the  secondary  variety  there  may  be  few  or  no  symptoms  in  patients  long 
bed-ridden  (Lichtheim,  Bramwell).  In  Putnam's  group,  in  which  30  of  51 
were  women,  panesthesia  was  an  early  and  permanent  feature,  and  the  same 
occurs  in  the  ansmic  and  cachectic  forms.  When  fully  developed  there  are 
(1)  muscular  hypotony,  (2)  loss  of  the  knee-jerks,  and  (3)  ataxia,  due  to 
involvement  of  the  posterior  columns;  or  (1)  muscular  hypertony,  (2)  ex- 
aggerated deep  reflexes  and  positive  Babingki  sign,  and  (3)  motor  weakness 
due  to  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  (L.  F.  Barker).  In  the  late 
stages  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  be  involved.  Pupil  changes  are  rare. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that  a  severe  anemia  may  follow,  not  precede,  the  signs 
of  cord  disease. 

Biagnoau. — Syphilis  in  middle  aged  adults  must  be  excluded  and  dis- 
seminated sclerosis,  which  may  cause  a  similar  clinical  picture.  The  spastic- 
ataxic  gait  is  a  maiked  feature. 

Treatment. — This  offers  little  beyond  general  measures.  Any  primary 
condition  should  receive  the  treatment  indicated. 

"Centnl  Nenritio." — This  name  has  been  given  by  Scott  to  a  disease  in 
adults  occurring  in  Jamaica,  which  perhaps  belongs  here.    The  early  features 
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are  iDflammatioD  of  the  eyes,  and  later  changes  in  the  mouth  followed  by 
diarrhoea  or  marked  changes  in  the  nervous  system.  In  the  latter  the  first 
symptoms  are  sensory  disturbances  in  the  feet  and  legs,  followed  by  inco- 
ordination and  loss  of  control  over  the  legs.  The  knee-jerks  are  absent. 
Death  usoally  occurred  from  inanition  with  diarrhoea  and  true  paralysis  does 
not  occur.  In  those  who  recovered  there  is  disturbance  of  vision,  deafness  and 
a  peculiar  steppage  gait.  Histologically  the  nervous  system  showed  general 
changes,  perivascular  infiltration,  d^eneration  and  fibrosis.  The  disease 
suggests  some  form  of  toxsemia.  The  t«rm  "central  neuritis"  was  given  by 
Adolf  Ueyer  to  a  "parenchymatous  systemic  degeneration,  mainly  in  the 
nervous  system,"  found  in  alcoholic,  senile  and  cachectic  states,  and  in  de- 
pressive psychoses  at  the  time  of  involution.  The  features  are  fever,  diarrhoea, 
emaciation,  twitching  and  rigidity  of  the  extremities,  and  changed  reflexes. 
Mentally  there  is  an  anxious  agitation  with  delirium  or  stupor. 

II.    SENILE  SPASTIC  PABALT8IS 

Dnlike  the  Deacon's  "Wonderful  One-Hosa  Shay,"  the  wear  and  tear  in- 
cident to  daily  use  tells  more  on  one  part  of  the  machine  than  another.  Like 
Dean  Swift  "Some  go  af  the  top  firat,  others  in  their  legs,  others  again  in 
both  simultaneously."  While  the  whole  nervous  system  may  show  decay — 
"the  golden  bowl  broken  and  the  silver  cord  loosened" — an  early  sign  of  old 
age  is  the  lessening  of  the  control  over  the  muscles,  evidenced  by  tremor  and 
inability  to  perform  the  finer  movements  with  the  same  precision.  The  gait 
becomes  tottering,  the  steps  uncertain,  and  at  last  the  use  of  the  legs  is  lost 
for  purposes  of  walking,  though  every  muscle  group  may  be  put  in  action. 
Or  one  may  watch  the  gradual  onset  of  a  spastic  paraplegia — a  progressive 
weakness  of  legs  with  spasticity  and  greatly  increased  reflexes.  The  steps  are 
short,  the  feet  not  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  the  gait  uncertain ;  yet  in  man; 
cases  the  strength  of  the  muscles  is  maintained,  and  the  patient  may  "keep 
on  his  legs"  for  years.  The  sphincters  are  not,  as  a  rule,  affected.  Arterio- 
aclerosis  is  usually  present  and  in  premature  senility  the  vessels  of  the  legs 
may  he  very  stiff  and  the  dorsal  arteries  of  the  feet  obliterated.  Typical  in- 
termittent claudication  may  precede  the  paraplegia. 


IV.    COMPRESSION  OF  THE  SPINAL  OOKD 

{Comprestion  Myelitia) 

DeflnitioiL — ^Interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  cord  by  slow  compression. 

Etloli^y. — Caries  of  the  spine,  new  growths,  aneurism,  and  parasites  are 
the  important  causes  of  slow  compreseion.  Caries,  or  Potfs  disease,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  after  the  surgeon  who  first  described  it,  is  in  a  majority  of 
instances  tuberculous  and  associated  with  angular  curvature.  The  involve- 
ment of  the  cord  is  due  to  pachymeningitis  externa,  to  abscess,  or  in  rare  cases 
to  direct  spicules  of  bone.  There  may  be  a  tuberculous  pachymeningitis  with- 
out caries.  The  paraplegia  in  Pott's  disease  without  any  spinal  deformity  is 
difficult  to  recognize,  and  is  usually  associated  with  pressure  of  tuberculous  ma- 
terial inside  the  dura.    The  paraplegia  may  be  due  to  a  secondary  myelitie.    In 
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8  few  cases  it  is  due  to  syphilis  and  occaBionally  to  extensioD  of  disease  from 
the  pharynx.  It  ia  most  conmion  in  early  life,  but  may  occur  after  middle  age. 
It  may  follow  trauma.  Compression  may  reflult  from  aoeurism  of  the  thoracic 
aorta  or  the  abdominal  aorta,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ctsUac  axis.  Ma- 
lignant growths  frequently  cause  a  compreseion  paraplegia.  A  retroperito- 
neal sarcoma  or  the  growths  of  Hodgkin's  disease  may  invade  the  vertebne. 
More  commonly  the  involvement  is  secondary  to  scirrhus  of  the  breast.  Of 
parasites,  the  echinococcue  and  the  cysticercus  may  occur  in  the  spinal  caoaL 

Symptonu. — These  may  be  considered  as  they  affect  the  bones,  the  nerves, 
and  the  cord. 

Yebtebral. — In  malignant  diseases  and  in  aneurism  erosion  of  the  bodies 
may  take  place  without  producing  deformity  of  the  spine.  Fatal  hemor- 
rhage may  follow  erosion  of  the  vertebral  artery.  In  caries,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  rule  to  find  more  or  less  deformity,  amounting  often  to  angular 
curvature.  The  compression  of  the  cord,  however,  is  rarely  if  ever  the  direct 
result  of  this  bony  kyphosis  but  is  due  to  thickening  of  the  dura  and  the 
presence  of  caseous  and  inflammatory  products  between  this  membrane  and 
the  bodies  of  the  diseased  vertebrs.  The  spinous  processes  of  the  affected 
vertebrae  are  tender  on  pressure,  and  pain  follows  jarring  movements  or  twist- 
ing of  the  spine.  There  may  be  extensive  tuberculous  disease  without  much 
deformity,  particularly  in  the  cervical  region.  In  the  case  of  aneurism  ot 
tumor  pain  is  a  constant  and  agonizing  feature. 

\Nerve-eoot  Symptoms. — These  result  from  compression  of  the  nerve 
roots  as  they  pass  out  between  the  vertebne.  In  caries,  even  when  the  disease 
is  extensive  and  the  deformity  great,  radiating  pains  from  compression  involve- 
ment of  the  roots  are  rare.  Fains  are  more  common  in  cancer  of  the  spine 
secondary  to  that  of  the  breast,  and  in  such  cases  may  be  agonizing.  There 
may  be  acutely  painful  areas — the  aniBatkeaia  dolorosa — in  regions  of  the  skin 
which  are  anaesthetic  to  tactile  and  painful  impressions.  Trophic  disturb- 
ances may  occur,  particularly  herpes.  Pressure  on  the  ventral  roots  may  give 
rise  to  wasting  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  affected  nerves.  This  is  most 
noticeable  in  disease  of  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions. 

Cord  Stmiptoms. — (a)  Ceivical  Region. — The  caries  may  be  between 
the  axis  and  the  atlas  or  between  the  latter  and  the  occipital  bone.  In  auch 
instances  a  retropharyngeal  abscess  may  be  present,  giving  rise  to  difficulty 
in  swallowing.  There  may  be  spasm  of  the  cervical  muscles,  the  head  may  be 
fixed,  and  movements  may  either  be  impossible  or  cause  great  pain.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  movement  was  liable  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  transient,  instantaneous  paralysis  of  all  four  extremities,  owing  to 
compression  of  the  cord.    In  one  of  these  attacks  the  patient  died. 

In  the  lower  cervical  region  there  may  he  signs  of  interference  with  the 
cilio-spinai  centre  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Occasionally  there  is  flushing 
of  the  face  and  ear  of  one  side  of  unilateral  sweating.  Deformity  la  not 
80  common,  but  healing  may  take  place  with  the  production  of  a  callua  of 
enormous  breadth,  with  complete  rigidity  of  the  neck, 

(6)  Thoracic  Region. — The  deformity  is  here  more  marked  and  pressnre 
symptoms  are  more  common.  The  time  of  onset  of  the  paralysis  varies 
very  much.  It  may  be  an  early  symptom,  even  befor«  the  curvature  is 
manifest,   and  it  ia  noteworthy  that  Pott  first  described  the  disease  that 
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bears  hie  name  ae  "a  palsy  of  the  lower  limbB  vhich  is  freqaently  found 
to  accompany  a  currature  of  the  epine."  More  commoBly  the  paralysis  is 
late,  occurring  many  months  after  the  curvature.  The  paraplegia  is  slow 
in  its  development ;  the  patient  at  first  feels  weak  in  the  legs  or  has  disturb- 
snce  of  sensation,  numbness,  tingling,  pine  and  needles.  The  girdle  sensa- 
tion may  be  marked,  or  severe  pains  in  the  course  of  the  intercostal  nerves. 
The  legs  are  frequently  drawn  up,  Bometimes  in  spasm,  the  reflex  spinal 
automatism.  Motion  is,  as  a  rule,  more  quickly  lost  than  Eensation.  The 
paraplegia  ie  usually  of  the  spastic  type,  with  exaggeration  of  the  reflexea. 
Bastian's  symptom — abolition  of  the  reflexes — is  rarely  met  with  in  compres- 
sion  from  caries  as  the  transverse  nature  of  the  lesion  is  rarely  complete. 
The  paraplegia  may  persist  for  months,  or  even  for  more  than  a  year,  and  recov- 
ery still  be  possible. 

(c)  Lumbar  Region. — In  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  the  symp- 
toms are  practically  the  same,  but  the  sphincter  centres  are  involved  and 
the  reflexes  are  not  exaggerated. 

(d)  Old  Lesions  of  Cord. — Following  trauma  in  Potfa  disease  the  dura 
may  be  much  thickened,  the  cord  narrowed  and  embedded  in  cicatricial  tissue. 

Diaffnoaii. — The  X-ray  picture  is  of  first  importance.  Caries  is  by  far  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  slow  compression  of  the  cord,  and  when  there  are  ex- 
ternal signs  the  recognition  is  easy.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  exudation 
in  the  spinal  canal  between  the  dura  and  the  bone  leads  to  compression  before 
there  are  any  signs  of  caries,  and  if  the  root  symptoms  are  absent  it  may  be 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  Persistent  lumbago  is  a  symptom 
of  importance  in  masked  Pott's  disease,  particularly  after  injury.  Brown- 
S^quard's  paralysis  is  more  common  in  tumor  and  in  injuries  than  in  caries. 
Pressure  on  the  nerve  roots,  too,  is  less  frequent  in  caries  than  in  malignant 
disease.  The  cervical  form  of  pachymeningitis  also  produces  a  pressure  par- 
alysis. Following  removal  of  the  breast  for  carcinoma,  at  intervals  of  a  year 
to  ten  or  more  years,  recurrence  in  the  vertebrae  may  cause  pressure  on  the 
spinal  nerves  or  on  the  cord  itself.  There  may  be  no  local  recurrence.  Neu- 
ralgic pains  in  the  neck  or  back,  or  in  the  course  of  the  sciatic,  often  associated 
with  obscure  nervous  symptoms,  suggesting  hysteria,  may  be  present  for  months 
before  any  signs  of  paralysis  or  of  recurrence  elsewhere.  The  persistence  of 
the  pains  and  their  intensity  should  always  arouse  suspicion.  Finally  para- 
plegia may  come  on,  not  often  with  deformity,  and  the  pains  may  be  of  ter- 
rible intensity,  well  deserving  the  name  paraplegia  dolorosa. 

Treatment. — In  compression  by  aneurism  or  metastatic  tumors  the  con- 
dition is  hopeless.  In  the  former  the  pains  are  often  not  very  severe,  but 
in  the  latter  morphia  is  always  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  compression 
by  caries  is  often  successfully  relieved  even  after  the  paralysis  has  persisted 
for  a  long  period.  When  caries  is  recognized  early,  rest  and ,  support  to 
the  spine  by  various  methods  may  do  much  to  prevent  the  onset  of  paraplegia. 
When  par^ysis  has  occurred,  rest  with  extension  gives  the  best  hope  of  re- 
covery. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  restoration  may  occur  after  compression 
of  the  cord  has  lasted  for  many  months,  or  even  more  than  a  year.  Cases  have 
been  cured  by  recumbency  alone,  enforced  for  weeks  or  months;  the  extradara! 
and  inflammatory  products  are  absorbed  and  the  caries  heals.  In  earlier  days 
brilliant  results  were  obtained  in  these  cases  by  suspension,  a  method  intro- 
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dTiced  by  J.  K.  Mitchell  in  1826,  and  pursued  with  remarkable  eaccess  by 
his  son,  Weir  Mitchell.  In  recent  years  the  suspension  methods  in  the  erect 
posture  have  been  largely  superseded  by  those  of  hyperextension  during  recum- 
bency with  the  application  of  plaster  jackets  to  hold  the  body  and  spine  im- 
movable in  the  improved  position.  Forcible  correction  of  the  deformity  un- 
der anffistheaia  as  sometimes  advocated  is  not  to  be  recommended;  but  the 
gentler  partial  corrections,  perhaps  repeated  several  times  with  a  few  weeks* 
interval,  often  lead  to  a  rapid  disappearance  of  paralyses  through  lessening 
of  the  deformity  of  the  vertebne.  In  protracted  cases,  after  these  methods 
have  been  given  a  fair  trial,  laminectomy  may  be  advisable,  and  has  in  many 
instances  been  successful  in  relieving  paralyses  when  bloodle^  methods  have 
failed.  In  old  traumatic  lesions  operation  may  be  indicated  for  severe  nerve- 
root  pains.    The  general  treatment  of  caries  is  that  of  tuberculosis. 


G.   DIFFUSE  SCa^EEOSES 

Oeneral  Bemarka. — ^The  supporting  tissue  of  the  central  nervous  system 
is  the  neuroglia,  derived  from  the  ectoderm,  with  distinct  morphological  and 
chemical  characters.  The  meninges  are  composed  of  true  connective  tissue 
derived  from  the  mesoderm,  a  little  of  which  enters  the  brain  and  cord  with 
the  blood-vessels.  The  neuroglia  plays  the  chief  part  in  pathological  processes 
within  the  central  nervous  system,  but  changes  in  the  connective  tissue  ele- 
ments may  also  be  important.  A  convenient  division  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
scleroses  is  into  degenerative,  inflammatory,  and  developmental  forms. 

The  degenerative  scleroses  comprise  the  largest  and  most  important  sub- 
division, in  which  provisionally  the  following  groups  may  be  made:  (a)  The 
common  secondary  Wallerian  degeneration  which  follows  when  nerve  fibres 
are  cut  off  from  their  trophic  centres;  (&)  toxic  forms,  among  which  may  be 
placed  the  scleroses  from  lead  and  ergot,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the 
scleroses  of  the  dorsal  colnmne,  due  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  to  syphilis; 
(e)  the  sclerosis  associated  with  change  in  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries, 
met  with  as  a  senile  process  in  the  convolutions. 

The  injiammatory  scleroses  embrace  a  less  important  and  less  extensive 
group,  comprising  secondary  forms  which  follow  irritative  inflammation 
about  tumors,  foreign  bodies,  tuemorrhages,  and  abscess.  Possibly  a  similar 
change  may  follow  the  primary,  acute  encephalitis,  which  Striimpell  holds  is 
the  initial  lesion  in  the  cortical  sclerosis  so  commonly  found  post  mortem  in 
infantile  hemiplegia. 

The  developmental  scleroses  are  believed  to  be  of  a  purely  neurogliar  char- 
acter, and  embrace  the  new  grovrth  about  the  central  canal  in  syringomyelia 
and,  according  to  French  writers,  the  sclerosis  of  the  dorsal  columns  in 
Friedreich's  ataxia. 

MtrtiTIPLE    (INSULAR:    DISSEMINATED)    8CLEH08IS 

TJefinition. — ^A  chronic  affection  of  the  brain  and  cord,  characterized  by 
localized  areas  in  which  the  nerve  elements  are  more  or  less  replaced  by 
neuroglia.    This  may  occur  in  the  brain  or  cord  alone,  more  commonly  in  both. 
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£TTOi.oai;. — It  is  most  common  in  young  persooB  ftcd  in  females.  Several 
members  in  a  family  may  be  attacked.  It  is  mach  less  common  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Great  Britain;  only  91  cases  among  12,000  patients  (Collins) 
against  159  among  3568  cases  in  three  years  at  the  National  Hospital,  London. 
The  etiology  is  obscure;  trauma,  fatigue,  cold,  exposure,  intoxications  and 
infections  have  all  been  mentioned.  The  essential  nature  of  the  process  has 
been  much  discussed — the  result  of  the  action  of  a  toxic  agent  on  the  sheaths 
and  axis  cylinders,  with  secondary  proliferation  of  the  glia,  a  primary  inter- 
stitial process,  a  multiple  gliosis  in  which  congenital  influences  play  a  part, 
a  primary  vascular  disorder  with  secondary  changes  in  the  nervous  and  inter- 
stitial tissues,  are  among  the  prevailing  views. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  sclerotic  areas  are  widely  distributed  through 
the  white  and  gray  matter.  The  patches  are  most  abundant  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  pons,  cerebellum,  basal  ganglia 
bnd  the  medulla.  The  cord  may  be  only  slightly  involved  or  there  may  be 
very  many  areas  throughout  its  length.  The  cervical  region  is  apt  to  be 
most  affected.  The  nerve  roots  and  the  branches  of  the  cauda  equina  are 
often  attaclted.  There  is  a  degeneration  of  the  medullary  sheaths,  with  the 
persistence  for  some  time  of  the  axis-cylinders  which  are  thought  by  some 
to  be  new  formed  nerve  fibres.  There  is  marked  proliferation  of  the  neu- 
roglia, the  fibres  of  which  are  denser  and  firmer.  Secondary  degeneration, 
although  relatively  alight,  does  occur. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  slow  and  the  disease  is  chronic.  The  patients 
are  often  emotional  or  even  hysterical.  Attacks  of  transient  paralysis,  sugges- 
tive of  hysteria,  may  precede  the  onset.  Feebleness  of  the  legs  with  irregu- 
lar pains  and  stiffness  are  among  the  early  symptoms.  Indeed,  a  common 
clinical  picture  is  that  of  spastic  paraplegia.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant features: 

(a)  Volitionai  or  Intention  Tremor, — There  is  no  weakness  of  the  arms, 
but  on  attempting  to  pick  up  an  object  there  is  a  trembling  or  rapid  oscillation. 
A  patient  may  be  unable  to  lift  even  a  glass  of  water  to  the  mouth.  The 
tremor  may  be  marked  in  the  legs,  and  in  the  head,  which  shakes  as  he 
walks.  When  the  patient  is  recumbent  the  muscles  may  be  perfectly  quiet. 
On  attempting  to  raise  the  head  from  the  pillow,  trembling  at  once  comes 
on.  (6)  Scanning  Speech. — The  words  are  pronounced  slowly  and  separately, 
or  the  individual  syllables  may  be  accentuated.  This  staccato  or  syllabic  ut- 
terance is%  common  feature,  (c)  Nystagmus,  a  rapid  oscillatory  movement 
of  both  eyes,  is  more  common  in  multiple  sclerosiB  than  any  other  affection 
of  the  nervous  system. 

Sensation  is  unaffected  in  the  majority  of  the  cases.  Optic  atrophy  may 
occur  early,  but  is  usually  partial,  rarely  leading  to  complete  blindness.  The 
sphincters,  as  a  rule,  are  unaffected  until  the  last  stages.  Mental  debility  is 
not  uncommon.  Remarkable  remissions  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  in 
which  for  a  time  all  the  symptoms  may  improve.  Vertigo  is  common,  and 
there  may  be  sudden  apoplectiform  attacks,  such  as  occur  in  general  paresis. 
The  presence  of  the  extensor  plantar  reflex  (Sabinski  sign)  and  the  absence  of 
the  abdominal  reflexes  are  common. 

The  symptoms,  on  the  whole,  are  extraordinarily  variable,  corresponding 
to  the  very  irregular  distribution  of  the  nodules. 
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DUGNOBiB. — For  the  early  diaguosis  the  three  important  symptoms  are — 
loss  of  abdominal  reflexes,  weakness  of  the  abdominal  musclea  and  pallor  of  the 
temporal  sides  of  the  optic  disks  (L.  F.  Barker).  Volitional  tremor,  scanning 
speech,  and  nystagmuB  form  a  characteristic  symptom-group,  but  this  classi- 
cal triad  is  less  common  than  the  irregular  forms  which  are  very  apt  to  escape 
recognition.  Paralysis  agitans,  certain  cases  of  general  paresis,  and  occa- 
sionally hysteria  may  simulate  the  disease  very  closely.  Of  all  organic  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  disseminated  sclerosis  in  its  early  stages  is  that 
which  is  most  commonly  taken  for  hysteria  (Buzzard,  Sr.).  The  points  to 
be  relied  upon  in  the  differentiation  are,  in  order  of  importance,  optic  atrophy, 
thi  nystagmus,  the  bladder  disturbances,  when  present,  and  the  volitional 
tremor.  The  tremor  in  hysteria  is  not  volitional  but  the  diseases  may  co-exist. 
Unilateral  cases  are  recorded.  If  the  case  is  not  seen  until  near  the  end  the 
diagnosis  may  he  impossible. 

Pseudo-sclerosis — the  Weatphall-Striimpell  disease — is  a  rare  condition 
simulating  multiple  sclerosis  and  not  often  distinguished  from  it  during  life. 
Mental  changes  are  more  pronounced,  the  tremor  is  more  exaggerated,  the 
nystagmus  not  always  present,  and  the  gait  more  ataxic.  It  sets  in  earlier, 
sometimes  in  the  first  decade,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  no  lesions  have 
been  found  post  mortem. 

The  PROGNOSIS  is  unfavorable.  Ultimately,  the  patient,  if  not  carried  off 
by  some  intercurrent  affection,  becomes  bedridden.  In  200  cases  the  average 
duration  was  twelve  years;  3  recovered  (Bramwell). 

Treatment. — |No  known  treatment  has  any  influence  on  the  progress  of 
sclerosis  of  the  brain.  Jl^^either  the  iodides  nor  mercury  have  the  slightest 
effect,  but  a  prolonged  course  of  arsenic  may  be  tried.  Avoidance  of  fatigue, 
physical  and  mental,  is  important.  In  acute  stages  there  should  be  absolute 
rest.    Benefit  has  resulted  from  opening  the  spinal  canal  (Klsberg). 

Uiliary  Bolerosis  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  several  different 
conditions.  Gowers  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  were  grayieh  red  spots  at 
the  junction  of  the  white  and  gray  matters,  and  in  which  the  neuroglia  was 
increased.  There  is  also  a  condition  in  which,  on  the  surface  of  the  convolu- 
tions, there  are  small  noduhir  projections,  varying  from  a  half  to  five  or  more 
millimetres  in  diameter. 

Diffuse  sclerosis,  which  may  involve  an  entire  hemisphere,  or  a  single 
lobe,  in  which  case  the  term  sclerose  lobaire  has  been  applied  to  it  by  the 
French,  It  is  not  an  important  condition  in  general  practice,  but  occurs 
most  frequently  in  idiots  and  imbeeilra.  In  extensive  cortical  sclerosis  of 
one  hemisphere  the  ventricle  is  usually  dilated.  The  symptoms  of  this  con- 
dition depend  upon  the  region  affected.  There  may  be  a  considerable  extent 
of  sclerosis  without  symptoms  or  much  mental  impairment.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  there  is  hemiplegia  or  diplegia  with  imbecility  or  idiocy. 

Taberose  Sclerosis. — Described  by  Bourneville  in  feeble-minded  children, 
and  regarded  as  a  pathological  curiosity,  the  researches  of  Vogt,  Wolback, 
Fowler  and  Dickson  and  others  have  shown  it  to  be  a  definite  type  of  disease, 
which  may  sometimes  be  recognized  clinically.  Imbecility  and  epilepsy  are 
present,  without,  as  a  rule,  paralysis.  Anatomically  there' are  remarkable 
tuberous  tumors,  embedded  in  the  cortex  cerebri,  ranging  in  size  from  s  pea 
to  a  walnut,  white  in  color,  and  of  a  stony  hardness.     There  is  an  over- 
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growth  of  the  aeoroglia  and  of  large  ganglionic  cells.  A  remarkable  peculiar- 
ity, which  sometimes  enables  the  disease  to  be  recognized,  ia  the  occurrence  of 
congenital  tumors  in  other  organs,  heart,  kidneys  and  skin.  Adenoma 
sebaceum  of  the  face,  small,  cloBely-set  growths  about  the  nose  and  cheeks, 
often  with  a  vascular  matrix,  is  the  most  common.  Benal  tumors  were  found 
in  19  of  39  cases. 


H.   DIPPUSE  AND  FOCAL  DISEASES  OF  THE 
SPINAL  COED 

I.    TOPICAL  DUONOSIS 

From  the  symptoms  presented  by  a  spinal  cord  lesion  it  is  possible  to 
determine  more  or  less  accurately  not  only  the  level  but  also  the  transverse 
extent  of  the  segmental  involvement.  The  effects  of  an  injury  or  of  dis- 
ease may  be  circumscribed  and  involve  the  gray  matter  of  the  segment  or 
the  tracts  running  through  it ;  it  may  be  more  extensive  and  involve  the  cord 
in  a  given  level  in  its  entire  transverse  extent;  finally,  there  are  cases  in  which 
only  one  lateral  half  of  the  cord  is  implicated.  It  is  well  for  the  student  to 
have  a  definite  routine  to  follow  in  making  his  examinations,  for  each  factor 
may  he  helpful  in  determining  the  site  and  character  of  the  lesion.  Some  of 
the  more  important  points  to  observe  are  the  following:  (1)  subjective  sema- 
tions,  particularly  the  character  and  seat  of  paio,  if  any  be  present,  such  as  the 
radiatiog  pains  of  dorsal  root  compression;  (2)  the  patient's  attitude,  as  the 
position  of  the  arms  in  cervical  lesions,  the  character  of  the  respiration,  whether 
diaphragmatic,  etc.;  (3)  motor  symptoms,  the  groups  of  paralyzed  muscles 
and  their  electrical  reaction;  (4)  the  sensory  symptoms,  including  tests  for 
tactual,  thermic,  and  painful  impressions,  for  muscle  sense,  bone  sensation, 
etc.;  (5)  the  condition  of  the  reflexes,  both  the  tendon  and  the  skin  reflexes  as 
well  as  those  of  the  pupil,  the  bladder  and  rectum,  etc.;  (6)  the  surface  tem- 
perature and  condition  of  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  skin,  which  gives  an  indi- 
cation of  vaso-motor  paralysis.  The  table  on  pages  891-893  and  the  figures  on 
pages  898  and  899  will  be  useful  while  making  an  examination. 

Focal  Lerioni. — A  lesion  involving  a  definite  part  of  the  gray  matter  de- 
stroying the  cell  bodies  of  the  lower  motor  neurones  and  leading  to  degenera- 
tion of  their  axis-cylinder  processes,  is  accompanied  by  a  loss  of  power  to  per- 
form certain  definite  movements.  Thus  in  anterior  polio-myelitis  the  only 
symptom  may  be  a  flaccid  paralysis,  and  the  seat  of  the  lesion  is  revealed  by 
the  muscles  involved.  If  from  injury  or  disease  a  lesion  involves  more  than 
the  gray  matter  and,  for  example,  if  the  nei^boring  fibres  of  the  pyramidal 
tract  be  affected  there  may  be  in  addition  a  spastic  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  whose  centres  lie  in  the  lower  levels  of  the  cord.  The  degree  of  such 
a  paralysis  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  lesion  of  the  pyramidal  tract  and 
may  vary  from  a  slight  weakness  in  dorsal  flexion  of  the  ankle  to  an  absolute 
paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  below  the  lesion.  Again,  if  the  afferent  tracts  are 
affected  sensory  symptoms  may  be  added  to  the  motor  palsy.  There  may  be 
diatorbances  of  pain  and  temperature  sense  alone  or  touch  also  may  be  af- 
fected.   This,  however,  is  rare  except  in  serious  lesions.     The  upper  border 
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of  disturbed  sensatioti  often  indicates  most  clearly  the  level  of  the  disease, 
especially  when  this  is  in  the  thoracic  region  where  the  corresponding  level 
of  motor  paralysis  is  not  easily  demonstrated.  It  is  unusual  for  cutaneous 
aniesthesia  in  organic  lesions  of  the  cord  to  extend  above  the  level  of  the  second 
rib  and  the  tip  of  the  shoulder,  for  this  represents  the  lower  border  of  the  skin- 
field  of  the  fourth  cervical  (see  sensory  charts),  and  as  the  chief  centre  for  the 
diaphragm  lies  in  this  segment,  a  lesion  at  this  level  sufficiently  serions  to 
cause  sensory  disturbances  would  probably  occasion  motor  paralyses  as  well 
and  would  entirely  shut  off  the  movements  necessary  for  respiration.  The 
demonstrable  upper  border  of  the  anesthetic  field  may  not  quite  reach  that 
which  represents  the  level  of  the  lesion.  This  is  due  to  the  functional  over- 
lapping of  the  segmental  skin-fields  (Sherrington)  and  applies  more  to 
touch  than  to  pain  and  temperature.  There  is  often  a  narrow  zone  of  hyper- 
sesthesta  above  the  anaeethetic  region. 

Complete  Traiuvam  Lesioiu. — When  the  transverse  lesion  is  total  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  cord  is  cut  off  entirely  from  above,  there  is  complete  sensory 
and  motor  paralysis  to  the  segmental  level  of  the  injury,  and  the  tendon  re- 
flexes, whose  centres  lie  below,  are  lost  instead  of  being  exaggerated,  as  they 
are  apt  to  be  in  case  the  lesion  is  a  focal  one.  The  symptomatology  of  total 
transverse  lesions  is  thus  given  by  Collier.  (1)  Total  flaccid  paralysis  of  mus- 
cles below  the  level  of  the  lesion.  (Spastic  paralysis  indicates  that  the  lesion 
is  incomplete.)  (2)  Permanent  abolition  of  the  knee-jerk  and  other  deep 
reflexes  supplied  by  the  lower  segments  of  the  cord  (Bastian's  symptom). 
(3)  A  rapid  wasting  of  the  paralyzed  muscles  with  a  loss  of  the  faradic  excit- 
ability. (4)  The  sphincters  lose  their  tone  and  there  is  dribbling  of  urine. 
(5)  There  is  total  aniesthesia  to  the  level  of  the  lesion  (the  zone  of  hyper- 
seethesia  is  rarer).  (6)  The  only  sign  of  self-action  remaining  is  in  the  occa- 
sional presence,  though  in  reduced  degree,  of  certain  skin  reflexes  such  as  the 
plantar  reflex  with  its  dorsal  flexor  response  in  the  great  toe. 

ITnilateral  Lesions  (Brown-Sequard  Paralysis). — The  motor  symptoms, 
which  follow  lesions  limited  to  one  lateral  half  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
spinal  cord,  are  confined  to  one  side  of  the  body ;  they  are  on  the  same  side 
as  the  lesion.  At  the  level  of  the  lesion,  owing  to  destruction  of  cell  bodies 
of  the  lower  system  of  neurones,  there  will  be  found  flaccid  paralysis  and 
atrophy  of  those  muscles  whose  centres  of  innervation  happen  to  lie  at  this 
level.  Owing  to  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tract,  the  muscles  whose  cen- 
tres be  at  lower  levels  are  also  paralyzed,  but  they  retain  their  normal  electrical 
reactions,  become  spastic,  and  do  not  atrophy  to  any  great  degree. 

The  sensory  symptoms  are  peculiar.  On  the  side  of  the  lesion  correspond- 
mg  to  the  segment  or  segments  of  the  cord  involved  there  is  a  zone  of  an- 
iesthesia to  all  forms  of  sensation.  Below  this  there  is  no  loss  in  the  per- 
ception of  pain,  temperature,  or  touch.  Indeed,  hypersestheaia  has  been  de- 
scribed. Muscle  sense  is  disturbed,  and  the  ability  to  appreciate  the  size, 
consistency,  weight,  and  shape  of  an  object.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion 
and  nearly  up  to  its  level  there  is  complete  loss  of  perception  for  pain  and  tem- 
perature and  there  may  be  some  dulling  of  tactile  sense  as  well. 

The  following  table,  slightly  modified  from  Gowers,  illustrates  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  symptoms  in  a  complete  semi-lesion  of  the  cord: 
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Zone  of  cuUaeoue  hypenestheeia. 
Zone  of  cutaneous  anfeetbcflia. 
Lower  s^pnent  type  of  pai^Jyaia 
with  atrophy. 


tions  im^ired. 
Reflex  action  firet    lessened    and 

then  increased. 
Surface  temperature  raised. 


Muscular  power  nomml. 
Loss  of  sensibility  of  akin  to 

pain  and  temperature. 
Muscular  sense  normal. 
Reflex  action  normal. 
Temperature  same  as  that  of 

above  keion. 


It  is  common  in  eyphilitic  diseases  of  the  cord,  tumors  and  stab-wounds, 
and  is  not  infrequently  associated  with  syringomyelia  and  hEemorrhages  into 
the  cord.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  of  course,  that  the  lesion  is  absolutely 
limited  to  the  hemi-section  of  the  cord  and  the  symptoms  consequently  may 
vary  somewhat  in  degree, 

Lesiooi  of  the  Conns  Hednllaiis  and  Caada  Equina. — The  chief  lesions 
of  this  region  are  (1)  fractures  and  dislocations,  (2)  myelitis,  (3)  tumors, 
(4)  gunshot  wounds,  and  (5)  neuritis  of  the  nerves  of  the  canda. 

1.  CONDS  Alone. — It  may  be  in  the  seat  of  a  tnmor  or  a  focal  myelitis  or 
htemorrhage,  and  it  has  been  damaged  in  a  lumbar  puncture.  The  features 
are  characteristic — paralysis  of  the  rectum  and  bladder,  with  the  "riding- 
breeches  ansesthesia"  of  the  perineum,  scrotum,  penis,  and  poster o-intemal 
aspects  of  the  thighs.  There  is  less  pain  than  in  caudal  lesions  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  sensation  is  bilateral. 

2.  The  Epicoifue  may  be  involved  alone,  leading  to  degenerative  atrophy  of 
the  muscles  innervated  by  the  sacral  plexus,  particularly  the  peronei  and  the 
glutei.  "If  the  lesion  be  limited  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  epiconus,  the 
Achilles  reflex  is  abolished,  but  the  knee-jerk  can  be  elicited  and  the  sphincters 
remain  unaffected"  (Barker). 

3.  Cahda  Equina. — An  unusual  number  of  cases  have  followed  bullet  and 
shell  wounds  in  the  late  war.  The  picture  varies  with  the  level  of  the  lesion, 
from  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  l^s  with  ansesthesia,  inclnd- 
ing  the  genitals,  but  if  below  the  second  sacral  roots,  there  is  no  paralysis  of 
the  lower  limbs,  but  there  is  the  typical  saddle-shaped  anaesthesia.  The  candal 
lesions  are  more  often  unilateral,  and  the  neuralgic  pains  are  more  severe. 

Of  tumors  of  the  canda  mention  must  be  made  of  the  diffuse  giant  tumors 
described  by  Collins  and  Elsberg,  with  well  marked  caudal  and  conus  symp- 
toms. There  is  also  a  remarkable  neuritis  in  which  the  caudal  roots  are  swollen 
and  the  nerves  degenerated,  in  association  with  a  high  grade  of  local  arterio- 
sclerosis. The  symptoms  in  the  five  cases  reported  by  Kennedy  and  Elsberg 
were  pain,  sphincter  involvement,  and  sensory  changes  in  the  sacral  roots.  A 
similar  neuritis  has  been  described  in  the  horse. 
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n.    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD  VESSELS 

L     CONGESTION 

Apart  from  actual  myelitis,  we  rarel;  see  congeetiou  of  the  spinal  cord, 
and,  when  we  do,  it  is  usually  limited  either  to  the  gray  matter  or  to  a  definite 
portion  of  the  organ.  The  white  matter  is  rarely  found  congested,  even  when 
inflamed.  The  gray  matter  often  has  a  reddish  pink  tint,  but  rarely  a  deep 
reddish  hue,  except  when  myelitis  is  present.  If  we  know  little  aoatomicaUy 
of  congestion  of  the  cord,  we  know  less  clinically,  for  there  are  no  features  in 
any  way  characteristic  of  it. 

II.     ASMtSlA 

So,  too,  with  this  state.  There  may  be  extreme  grades  without  symptoms. 
In  chlorosis,  for  example,  there  are  rarely  eymptoms  pointing  to  the  cord,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  such  seDsations  as  heaviness  in  the  limbs 
and  tingling  are  especially  associated  with  aniemia. 

Profound  antemia  follows  ligature  of  the  aorta.  Within  a  few  moments 
after  the  application  of  the  ligature  paraplegia  came  on  (Herter).  Paralysis 
of  the  sphincters  occurred,  but  less  rapidly.  Observations  made  by  Halsted 
on  occlusion  of  the  abdominal  aorta  in  dogs  have  shown  that  paraplegia  oc- 
curs in  a  large  percentage  of  cases,  many  of  which,  however,  may  recover  as 
the  collateral  circulation  is  established.  In  the  fatal  cases  Oilman  found  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  cell  bodies  of  the  lower  part  of  the  cord  with  degen- 
erations. This  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  occasional  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  paraplegia  after  profuse  hemorrhage,  usually  from  the  stomach 
or  uterus.  It  may  come  on  at  once  or  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
is  probably  due  to  an  anatomical  change  in  the  nerve  elements  similar  to  that 
produced  in  Herter's  experiments.  The  degeneration  of  the  dorsal  columns 
of  the  cord  in  pernicious  amemia  has  been  described. 

III.    EMBOLISM  AND  THHOMBOSIS 

Blocking  of  the  spinal  arteries  by  emboli  rarely  occurs.  Thrombosis  of  the 
smaller  vessels  in  connection  with  endarteritis  plays  an  important  part  in 
many  of  the  acute  and  chronic  changes  in  the  cord. 

IV.     ENDARTERITIS 

It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  in  persons  over  fifty  the  arteries  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  found  sclerotic.  The  following  forms  may  be  met  with: 
(1)  A  nodular  peri-arteritis  or  endarteritis  associated  with  syphilis  and 
sometimes  with  gummata  of  the  meninges;  (2)  an  arteritis  obliterans,  with 
great  thickening  of  the  intima  and  narrowing  of  the  lumen,  involving  chiefly 
the  medium  and  larger-sized  arteries.  Miliary  aneurisms  or  aneurisms  of  the 
larger  vessels  are  rarely  found  in  the  spinal  cord.  Attacks  of  transient  para- 
plegia may  be  due  to  spasm  or  other  changes  in  the  vessels  of  the  cord.  In  the 
remarkable  neuritis  of  the  cauda  equina  described  by  Kennedy  and  Elsheig 
there  is  marked  sclerosis  of  the  arteries. 
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V.     H^MOBBHAQE  INTO  THE  SPINAL  MEUBRANES;   U^MATOBACHIS 

In  menjiigeal  apoplexy,  as  it  is  called,  the  blood  may  lie  between  the 
dure  mater  and  the  spinal  canal — extra-meningeal  btemorrhage — or  within  the 
dura  mater — intia-meningeal  hsemorrhage. 

Eztra-menijt^eal  biemorriiage  occura  usually  as  a  result  of  traumatism. 
The  exudation  may  be  extensive  without  compression  of  the  cord.  The  blood 
comes  from  the  large  plexuBes  of  veins  which  may  surround  the  dura.  The 
rupture  of  an  aneurism  into  the  spinal  canal  may  produce  extensive  and  rap- 
idly fatal  hffimorrhage. 

Litrarmenii^eBl  hBrnorrha^  is  a  less  frequent  result  of  trauma,  but  in 
general  is  perhaps  rather  more  common.  It  is  rarely  extensive  from  causes 
acting  directly  on  the  spinal  meninges  themselves.  Scattered  hfemorrhages 
are  not  infrequent  in  the  acute  infectious  fevers,  and  there  may  be  much  ex- 
travasation in  malignant  small-pox.  It  may  be  into  the  theca  alone  and  along 
the  spinal  nerve  roots.  Bleeding  may  occur  also  in  death  from  convulsive 
disorders,  such  as  epilepsy,  tetanus,  and  strychnia  poisoning,  and  has  been  re- 
corded with  difficult  parturition  and  in  purpura.  The  most  extensive  hsemor- 
rhages  occur  in  cases  in  which  the  blood  comes  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism 
at  the  base  of  the  brain;  either  of  the  basilar  or  vertebral  artery.  In  ven- 
tricular apoplexy  the  blood  may  pass  from  the  fourth  ventricle  into  the  spinal 
meninges.  In  cranial  fractures,  particularly  those  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
the  resultant  hsmorrhage  almost  always  finds  its  way  into  the  subarachnoid 
apace  about  the  cord  and  may  be  demonstrated  by  the  withdrawal  of  bloody 
fluid  by  a  lumbar  puncture.  The  procedure  is  of  considerable  diagnostic 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  hiemorrhage  into  the  spinal  meninges  may  possibly 
ascend  into  the  brain. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  moderate  grades  may  be  slight  and  in- 
definite. The  spinal  features  suggest  lumbar  puncture  and  the  nature  of  the 
fluid,  flowing  under  pressure,  determines  the  presence  of  hEemorrhage.  In  the 
non-traumatic  cases  the  htemorrhage  may  either  come  on  suddenly  or  after 
a  day  or  two  of  uneasy  sensations  along  the  spine.  As  a  rule,  the  oneet  is 
abrupt,  with  sharp  pain  in  the  back  and  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves.  There  may  be  muscular  spasms,  or  paralysis  may  come  on 
suddenly,  either  in  the  legs  alone  or  both  in  the  legs  and  arms.  In  some  in- 
stances the  paralysis  develops  more  slowly  and  is  not  complete.  There  are  no 
signs  of  cerebral  disturbance.  The  clinical  picture  varies.  If  the  hsemorrhage 
is  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  legs  alone  are  involved,  the  reflexes  may  be  abol- 
ished, and  the  action  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is  impaired.  If  in  the  thoracic 
region,  there  is  more  or  less  complete  paraplegia,  the  reflexes  are  usually  re- 
tained,  and  there  are  signs  of  disturbance  in  the  thoracic  nerves,  such  as 
girdle  sensations,  pains,  and  sometimes  eruption  of  herpes.  In  the  cervical 
region  the  arms  as  well  as  the  legs  may  be  involved;  there  may  be  difficulty 
in  breathing,  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  occasionally  pupillary 
symptoms.  In  a  case  of  influenza-pneumonia  in  the  recent  epidemic  there  was 
bilateral  spastic  rigidity  associated  with  extensive  hemorrhage  into  the  theca 
spinalis  and  aluig  the  nerve  roots.  There  was  no  free  blood  in  the  canal. 
Branson  reports  two  cases,  probably  influenza,  with  bloody  fluid  (40-50  c.  c.) 
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withdrawn  under  conBiderable  presente.    The  epinal  eymptoms  were  slight 
and  both  patients  recovered. 

The  prognoBts  depends  much  upon  the  canee  of  the  hfemorrhage.  Ite- 
coTery  may  take  place  in  the  traumatic  cases  and  in  those  associated  with  the 
infectious  diseases. 

VI.    E^MOBRHAOE  INTO  THE  SPINAL  COBD;  B^UATOUTEUA 

Most  frequently  a  result  of  traumatism,  intraspinal  haemorrhage  is  natu- 
rally more  common  in  males  and  during  the  active  period  of  life.  Cases  haTe 
been  known  to  follow  cold  or  exposure;  it  occurs  also  in  tetanus  and  other 
convulsive  diseases,  and  hsemorrhage  may  be  associated  with  tumors,  with 
syringomyelia  or  myelitis.  A  direct  injury  to  the  spine  from  blows  or  from 
falls  is  by  far  the  most  common  cause.  Acute  flexure  of  the  neck,  often  with- 
out attendant  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  vertebrse,  is  the  most  conmion  form 
of  accident.  There  were  many  such  cases  during  the  war.  The  level  of  the 
lesion,  for  this  reason,  is  most  frequently  in  the  lower  cervical  region. 

Anatomical  Condition. — The  extent  of  the  hiemorrhage  may  vary  from 
a  small  focal  extravasation  to  one  which  finds  its  way  in  colunmar  fashion 
a  considerable  distance  up  and  down  the  cord.  The  bleeding  primarily 
takes  place  into  the  gray  matter,  and  this  as  a  rule  suffers  most,  but  the 
surrounding  medullated  tracts  may  be  thinned  out  and  lacerated. 

Symptoms. — As  one  side  of  the  cord  is  usually  involved  more  than  the 
other,  the  Brown-S^uaiSl  syndrome  is  common.  The  symptoms  are  sad' 
den  in  onset,  and  leave  the  patient  with  hyperaesthesia  and  a  paralysis  which 
becomes  spastic  and  is  most  marked  on  one  side,  while  anfesthesia,  chiefly  to 
pain  and  temperature,  is  most  marked  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 
Often  a  most  distressing  hyperKsthesia,  usually  a  "pins  and  needles"  sensation, 
may  be  present  for  many  days,  hut  there  is  rarely  any  acute  pain  of  the  radi- 
ating or  root  type.  Aa  hematomyelia  is  most  frequent  in  the  lower  cervical 
region,  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  just  mentioned  a  brachial  type  of  palsy  is 
commonly  seen,  with  flaccid  and  atrophic  paralysis  of  the  muscles  innervated 
from  the  lowest  cervical  and  first  thoracic  segments.  The  haemorrhage  may 
occur  in  segments  farther  down  the  cord,  the  lumbar  enlargement  being  af- 
fected next  in  frequency  to  the  lower  cervical.  The  segmental  level  of  the 
paralysis  necessarily  would  vary  accordingly. 

The  condition  may  prove  rapidly  fatal,  particularly  if  the  extravasation 
is  bilateral  and  extends  high  enough  in  the  cord  to  involve  the  centres  for 
the  diaphragm.  More  frequently  there  is  a  more  or  less  complete  recovery 
with  a  residual  palsy  of  the  upper  extremity  and  a  partial  auEesthesia,  corre- 
sponding to  the  level  of  the  lesion,  and  some  spasticity  of  the  leg. 

Diogtiona. — The  diagnosis  of  the  traumatic  cases  is  comparatively  easy, 
and  it  is  important  to  recognize  them,  as  they  are  often  needlessly  subjected 
t»  operation  under  the  belief  that  they  are  instances  of  acute  compression. 
The  residual  symptoms  in  old  eases  may  closely  simulate  those  seen  in  syringo- 
myelia. 

Treatment. — Absolute  rest  is  important  and  the  patient  should  be  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible.  Special  care  must  be  given  the  skin  to  prevent 
Ked-sores  and  to  the  bladder  to  prevent  cystitis.    Treatment  of  the  paralyzed 
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parts  should  not  be  begun  for  six  weeks  after  the  hiemorrhftge,  when  electricity, 
gentle  massage,  and  passive  mpvements  are  indicated. 


m    TDHOBS  OF  THE  SPINAL  OOBD  AND  ITS  MSMBBANES 

I.    BYBIN60MYELIA    (GLIOMA,   QLIOUATOSIS) 

Bflflnttion. — A  gliosis  about  the  central  canal,  either  forming  a  local 
tumor,  or  more  often  a  diffuse  growth  associated  with  cavity  formations,  ex- 
tending lengthwise,  and  Bometimes  communicating  with  the  central  canal. 

Dilatation  of  the  central  canal — hydromyelus — which  must  be  distin- 
guished from  syringomyelia,  is  met  with  as  a  congenital  anomaly ;  only  in  a 
few  instances  do  the  cavity  formations  of  syringomyelia  represent  the  dis- 
tended canal  itself. 

Horbid  Anatomy, — The  cervical  and  dorsal  regions  are  the  usual  s^at. 
There  are;  (1)  either  s  diffuse  gliosis  or  at  one  level  a  deliaite  tumor  from 
which  the  growth  extends  for  some  inches,  causing  enlargement  of  the  cord: 
(2)  Tube  like  cavities,  extending  for  a  variable  distance,  usually  in  the  dorsal 
aspect  and  sometimes  involving  only  one  comu.  The  processes  leading  to  the 
formation  of  the  cavities  are  various,  such  as  hiemorrhape  and  thrombotic 
degenerations,  evidences  of  which  may  be  present.  The  wall  of  the  tubes  may 
be  smooth  and  lined  with  ependymal  cells,  (3)  Degenerative  changes  in  other 
parts  of  the  cord  dne  to  pressure. 

^mptomi. — Men  are  more  often  affected,  133  of  190  cases  collected  by 
Schlesinger.  A  familiar  type  has  been  described.  The  disease  begins,  as  a 
rule,  before  the  thirtieth  year.  The  symptoms  vary  with  the  seat  and  extent 
of  the  disease.  A  typical  case  beginning  in  the  lower  cervical  region  presents 
the  following  features:  (1)  Lower  motor  neurone  involvement,  with  a  pro- 
gressive atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  bands  and  arms,  and  sometimes  fibril- 
lary tremors,  so  that  the  Aran-Duchenne  disease  is  suspected.  The  typical 
claw-hand  may  exist.  As  the  disease  progresses,  there  is  degeneration  of  the 
pyramidal  tracts  with  a  spastic  paraplegia,  so  that  the  picture  suggests  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis. 

(S)  Sensory  changes ;  (a)  pains  of  the  nerve-root  type,  chiefly  in  the  arms ; 
(b)  the  syringomyelic  dissociatioQ  of  sensation,  in  which  the  sense  of  touch 
is  retained,  while  those  of  heat  and  of  pain  are  lost.  The  muscular  sense  is 
not  disturbed.  The  loss  of  temperature  sense  may  be  early,  and  a  patient's  fin- 
gers may  be  burnt  by  cigarettes  or  even  charred. 

(3)  Trophic  changes,  as  destructive  whitlows,  with  atrophy  of  the  terminal 
phalanges  (Morvan's  disease),  vaso-motor  swelling  of  the  hands,  sweating,  and 
arthropathies,  which  latter  occur  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  While 
this  is  the  common  and  readily  recognized  form,  there  may  be  no  disturbance 
of  sensation  for  years,  only  the  amyotrophic  type  of  paralysis;  there  may  be 
general  anesthesia  to  pain  and  temperature,  with  very  little  motor  disturb- 
ance; and  there  is  a  form  with  bilateral  spastic  diplegia. 

Marked  scoliosis  may  be  present,  a  feature  not  easily  explained.  The 
analgesia  and  loss  of  ttiermic  sense  are  due  to  involvement  of  the  peri- 
ependymal gray  matter  and  the  posterior  boms.  The  tactile  sensations  travd 
in  the  postero-lateral  regions  of  the  cord  which  are  rarely  involved. 
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The  diagnosis  ie  easy  in  well  proDounced  cases,  but  when  the  motor  featnice 
predominate,  it  may  Dot  be  possible  to  distingaiah  the  diaease  from  unyo- 
trophic  muscular  paralysis.  With  the  widespread  auEesthesia  hysteria  is  simu- 
lated ;  while  the  combioation  of  aDEestheaia  and  loss  of  the  finger  tips  may  sug- 
gest leprosy.  In  a  few  inatancea  the  gliosis  extends  to  the  medulla  with  the 
production  of  bulbar  symptoms. 

Treatment — In  a  few  cases  the  X-rays  have  appeared  to  give  rdief  to  the 
pains  and  etiffnesa. 

II.    TtlMOBS  OP  THE  MENINGES 

A  majority  of  all  growths  are  extra-medullary,  and  originate  on  the  dura 
or  pia  in  the  blood  vessels  or  on  the  nerve-roots.  Schlesinger's  tabulation  of 
400  cases  shows  that  the  growths  in  order  of  frequency  are  tubercle,  fibroma 
and  syphiloma.  Rarer  forms  are  lipoma,  psammoma,  neuroma,  myxoma  apd 
angioma.  A  few  cases  of  aneurism  and  echinococcus  cyst  have  been  reported. 
The  nature,  rate  of  growth,  size  and  situation  are  the  important  factors. 

Symptonu. — There  are  two  groups:  (1)  Irritation — sensory  and  motor. 
Pressure  on  the  posterior  roots  causes  pain,  unilateral  or  bilateral,  at  the 
level  of  the  distribution  of  the  nerves.  Hypersesthesia  with  a  sense  of  burn- 
ing is  common.  In  the  cervical  region  the  En^mpathetic  fibres  may  be  in- 
volved. Only  in  a  few  cases  are  sensory  features  al^nt.  Motor  irritation  due 
to  pressure  on  the  anterior  roots  and  on  the  antero-lateral  columns  causes  spon- 
taneous spasms  of  the  muscles,  rarely  of  the  arms,  but  very  often  of  the  legs, 
and  they  constitute  the  moat  important  single  symptom  in  tumor  involving 
the  cord.  Suddenly,  without  the  patient's  knowledge,  the  legs  are  drawn  up, 
sometimes  in  pain,  the  thighs  fiexed  on  the  abdomen,  the  legs  on  the  thighs 
and  foot,  and  especially  the  big  toe  on  the  ankle.  It  is  a  refiex  of  spinal  autom- 
atism similar  to  that  described  by  Sherrington  in  the  decerebrated  animal. 
It  is  the  "defensive"  reflex  of  Babinski,  but  Sherrington's  term  is  preferable. 
It  may  be  excited  by  stimulating  the  skin  of  the  leg  or  foot,  but  the  important 
point  is  the  automatic  type  of  the  refiex  and  its  significance  as  a  sign  of  pres- 
sure irritation  on  the  cord,  at  any  stage  early  or  late  of  the  process. 

(2)  Compression. — Ansesthesia  may  occur  in  the  region  of  distribution  of 
the  nerve-root  or  roots  involved ;  atrophy  of  the  muscles  may  follow  pressure  on 
the  anterior  roots.  Pressure  on  the  cord  itself  may  produce  the  symptoms  of 
a  hemi-lesion  with  a  typical  Brown-S6quard  syndrome.  Gradually,  after 
months  or  even  years,  the  compression  is  complete  with  a  spastic  paraplegia 
and  all  the  features  of  a  spinal  automatism.  All  stages  from  nerve-root  irri- 
tation to  a  total  transverse  lesion  may  be  followed  through  a  period  of  months 
or  years,  and  this  sequence  of  events  carefully  studied  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  helps  in  diagnosis. 

The  situation  of  the  growth  is  determined  by  the  root-levels  involved,  and  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  tendency  is  usually  to  locate  it  below  the  actual 
situation.  The  X-rays  are  often  of  great  value  in  determining  the  nature  of 
the  pressure,  particularly  in  excluding  disease  of  the  vertebrte. 

Spinal  Fluid. — From  a  study  of  five  cases  and  a  hundred  collected  from 
the  literature,  Sprunt  and  Walker  describe  two  forms  of  xanthrocbromja,  in 
one  of  which  the  color  is  due  to  dissolved  heemoglobin,  the  fluid  does  not  coagu- 
late, and  the  amount  of  globulin  is  smalL    This  is  more  common  with  brain 
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tmnor.  In  a  larger  group  the  fluid  is  clear  yellov,  coagulates,  and  has  a  large 
amonnt  of  globulin  and  no  hsemoglobin — the  BO-called  Froin  gyndrome;  and 
IB  a  compreasion  eign,  aesociat«d  vith  the  isolation  of  a  lumber  cul-de-sac, 
in  which  the  fluid  stagnates.  It  suggests  spinal  tumor  or  intra-dursl  inflam- 
mation. 

lumbar  puncture  may  give  a  clear  normal  fluid.  The  leucocytes  may 
be  increased,  and  the  chief  interest  is  the  occurrence  of  zanthrochromia. 

DiagnosiB. — When  constant  and  severe  root  pains  are  associated  with  a 
progressive  paralysis,  the  diagnosis  may  be  easily  made.  Caries  may  cause 
identical  eymptoma,  but  the  radiating  pains  are  rarely  so  severe.  Cervical 
meningitis  simulates  tumor  very  closely,  and  in  reality  produces  identical 
effects,  but  the  very  slow  progress  and  the  bilateral  character  from  the  outset 
may  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  it.  Syphilitic  meningo-myelitis  may  resem- 
ble tumor  very  closely  and  present  radiating  pains,  a  sense  of  constriction, 
and  progressive  paralysis.  Syringomyelia  may  give  a  similar  picture.  A 
radiogram  may  be  of  diagnostic  aid  in  case  the  vertebrte  are  infiltrated  by 
the  growth.  The  nature  of  the  tumor  can  rarely  be  indicated  with  precision. 
With  a  marked  syphilitic  history  gumma  may  be  suspected,  or,  with  coexisting 
tuberculous  disease,  a  solitary  tubercle. 

Treatment. — It  is  difBcult  to  say  which  rouses  the  greater  admiration — 
the  brilliant  diagnosis  of  the  clinician  or  the  technique  of  the  physiological  sur- 
geon, the  combination  of  which  enabled  Gowera  and  Horsley  to  remove,  for 
the  first  time,  and  with  permanent  success,  a  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
report  of  this  case  should  be  read  to  his  class  by  every  teacher  of  neurology 
(Medico-Chir,  Soc.  Trans.,  London,  LXXI,  1888).  In  syphiloma  recovery  is 
possible,  even  after  complete  paraplegia.  The  only  hopeful  cases  are  the  iso- 
lated growths  springing  from  the  membranes,  and  the  operation  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  ever  increased  percentage  of  recovery. 


L   DIFFUSE  AND  FOCAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  BBAIN 
L    TOPICAL  DIAGNOSIS 

In  many  regions  disease  may  exist  without  causing  symptoms — the  so- 
called  tilent  areas.  Other  areas  at  once  give  symptoms.  These  are  the  cortical 
motor  centres  and  the  associated  sensory  centres,  the  speech  centres,  the  centres 
for  the  special  senses,  and  the  tracts  which  connect  these  cortical  areas  with 
each  other  and  with  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  effects  of  lesions  from  the  cortex 
to  the  spinal  cord : 

The  Cerebral  Cortex. — (a)  Destructive  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex  cause 
paralysis  in  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  paralysis  is  at 
Hrst  flaccid,  Uter  spastic,  the  extent  depending  upon  that  of  the  lesion.  It  is 
apt  to  be  limited  to  the  muscles  of  the  head  or  of  an  extremity,  giving  rise  to 
the  cerebral  monoplegias.  One  group  of  musclei  may  be  more  affected  than 
others,  especially  in  lesions  of  the  highly  differentiated  ares  for  the  upper 
extremity.  It  is  uncommon  to  find  all  the  mosde  groups  of  an  extremity 
equally  involved  in  cortical  monoplegia.     In  small  bilateral  symmetricfd 
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leeioiis  monoplegia  of  the  tongue  may  result  without  paralysis  of  the  face.  A 
lesion  may  involve  centres  lying  cloee  together  oi  overUpping  one  another,  thua 
producing  associated  monoplegias — e.  g.,  paralysis  of  the  face  and  arm,  or 
of  the  arm  and  leg,  but  not  of  the  face  and  leg  without  involvement  of  the 
arm.  Very  rarely  the  whole  motor  cortex  is  involved,  causing  paralysis  of 
the  opposite  side — cortical  hemiplegia. 

Adjoining  and  posterior  to  the  motor  area  is  the  region  of  the  cortex  in- 
which  the  impulses  concerned  in  general  bodily  sensation  (cutaneous  sensi- 
bility, muscle  sense,  visceral  sensations)  first  arrive  (the  somiesthetic  area). 
Combined  with  the  muscular  weakness  there  is  usually  some  disturbance  of 
sensations,  particularly  of  those  of  the  muscular  sense.  In  lesions  of  the 
superior  parietal  lobe  the  stereognostic  sense  is  very  often  affected.  For  ex- 
ample, when  a  coin  or  a  knife  is  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  affected  limb,  the 
patient's  eyes  being  closed,  it  is  not  recognized,  owing  to  inappreciation  of 
the  form  and  consistence  of  the  object,  and  this  even  though  the  slightest  tac- 
tile stimulus  applied  to  the  fingers  or  surface  of  the  hand  is  felt  and  may  be 
correctly  localized.  The  sense  of  touch,  pain,  and  temperature  may  be  low- 
ered, but  not  markedly  unless  the  superior  and  inferior  parietal  lobules  are 
involved  in  subcortical  lesions.  Parcesthesias  and  vaso-motor  disturbances  are 
common  accompaniments  of  paralyses  of  cortical  origin. 

(b)  Irritative  lesions  cause  localized  spasms.  The  most  varied  musde 
groups  corresponding  to  particular  movement  forms  may  be  picked  out.  If 
the  irritation  be  sudden  and  severe,  typical  attacks  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  may 
occur.  These  convulsions  are  often  preceded  and  accompanied  by  subjective 
sensory  impressions.  Tingling  or  pain,  or  a  sense  of  motion  in  the  part,  is 
often  the  signal  symptom  (Seguin),  and  is  of  great  importance  tn  determining 
the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

When  lesions  are  both  destructive  and  irritative,  there  are  combinations 
of  the  symptoms  produced  by  each.  For  instance,  certain  muscles  may  be 
paralyzed,  and  those  represented  near  them  in  the  cortex  may  be  the  seat 
of  localized  convulsions,  or  the  paralyzed  limb  itself  may  bo  at  times  subject 
to  convulsive  spasms,  or  muscles  which  have  been  convulsed  may  become  par- 
alyzed. The  close  observation  of  the  sequence  of  the  symptoms  in  such  cases 
often  makes  it  possible  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  lesion  involving  the  motor 
cortex.  In  these  cases  the  most  frequent  cause  is  a  developing  tumor,  though 
sometimes  local  thickenings  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  small  abscesses, 
minute  ha3morrhages,  or  fragments  of  a  fractured  skull  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible. . 

Centrum  Semiorale. — Lesions  may  involve  cither  projection  fibres  (motor 
or  sensory)  or  association  fibres.  If  the  involvement  of  the  motor  path  causes 
paralysis,  this  has  the  distribution  of  a  cortical  palsy  when  the  lesion  ie  near 
the  cortex,  and  of  a  paralysis  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule  when  it 
is  near  that  region.  Other  systems  of  fibres  running  in  the  centrum  semiovale 
may  be  involved  causing  sensory  disturbances — hemi-antesthesia  and  hemian- 
opia — and  if  the  lesion  is  in  the  left  hemisphere,  one  of  the  different  forms 
of  aphasia  may  accompany  the  paralysis. 

Two  other  features  may  be  associated  with  a  cortical  or  indeed  with  any 
lesion.  Neighborhood  symptoms  are  produced  by  pressure,  A  tumor  may 
cause  disturbance  of  function  in  adjacent  centres,  or  interrupt  motor  or  sen- 
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8017  pfttliB.  A  hemonhage  often  causes  tranBieiit  Enfmptoms  which  clear  up 
aftet  the  clot  shrinks.  Traneieot  disturbances  of  the  speech  centres  and 
temporary  involveinent  of  the  paths  in  the  internal  capsule  are  commoD 
effects.  Distal  symptoms  are  produced  in  two  wayfi.  The  pressure  of  a  tumor 
in  the  frontal  lobe  may  inBuence  the  function  of  the  motor  centres  or  a  pitui- 
tary growth  may  affect  far  distant  parts,  with  localizing  symptoms. 

Shock  symptoms  (which  have  been  much  studied  during  the  war)  arise 
from  functional  disturbance  of  parts  distant  from  the  site  of  the  lesion.  A 
blow  in  the  head  may  abolish  the  knee-jerks;  transient  aphasia  may  be  caused 
by  a  fall  <on  the  right  side  of  the  head.  The  loss  of  consciousness  in  apoplexy 
may  be  due  in  part  to  the  shock  of  the  stroke.  In  the  psychic  side  of  war 
this  shock  action  in  causing  local  or  widespread  loss  of  function  has  played 
an  important  rdle.  The  deleterious  effect  on  neurones  or  centres  far  removed 
from  the  site  of  the  injury  is  called  diaschisis  by  von  Monakow. 

Corpiu  Striatum. — Nothing  is  known  of  the  functions  of  the  caudate 
nucleus.  The  progressive  lenticular  degeneration  (Wilson's  disease)  is  de- 
scribed among  the  familial  nervous  affections.  The  globus  pallidus,  part  of 
the  lenticular  nucleus,  is  involved  in  paralysis  agitans  and  in  Huntington's 
chorea  (Itamsay  Hunt). 

Coipos  Calloaiim. — It  may  be  absent  congenitally.  Though  often  involved 
in  tumors,  characteristic  symptoms  are  rare.  One  of  special  interest  has  been 
noted  by  Liepraann  in  connection  with  Apraxia.  The  left  half  of  the  brain  is 
the  dominant  partner  (as  more  than  90  per  cent,  of  persons  are  right-handed) 
in  our  manual  activities,  but  through  the  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosiim  it 
has  guiding  influences  on  the  movements  controlled  by  the  right  hemisphere. 
Thus  a  lesion  of  the  left  cerebrum  above  the  capsule  may  cause  apraxia  of  the 
left  arm  by  cutting  the  callosal  fibres  through  which  influences  pass  from 
the  left  to  the  right  arm  centres.  The  anomalous  features  of  right  hemiplegia 
or  monoplegia  with  apraxia  of  the  non-paralyzed  arm  are  suggestive  of  a 
callosal  lesion. 

The  ThalamoB. — Much  knowledge  of  its  functions  has  been  obtained  by 
a  study  of  local  lesions.  It  is  an  important  sub-station  in  the  sensory  path,  and, 
as  Nothnagel  showed,  it  is  the  lower  reflex  centre  for  the  emotional  move- 
ments of  laughing  and  crying;  and  lesions  of  this  pa^t  have  long  been  known 
to  be  associated  with  athetoid  and  choreic  movements. 

The  Thalamic  Syndrome,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of:  (1)  Contra-lateral 
hemianssthesia,  sometimes  with  severe  pains;  (2)  irregular  movements — ' 
ataxic,  choreic,  or  athetoid;  and,  (3)  as  the  lesion  progresses,  hemi-paresis, 
but  the  plantar  reflex  may  remain  flexor.  Lesions  of  the  posterior  third  may 
involve  the  optic  radiations  causing  bilateral  homonomous  hemianopsia. 
Control  of  the  voluntary  movements  with  loss  of  the  mimic  associated  move- 
ments of  the  lower  half  of  the  face  in  laughing  and  crying  suggests  a  thalamic 
lesion. 

Internal  Capiole  (Fig.  15). — Through  this  pass  within  a  rather  narrow 
area  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  projection  fibres  (both  motor  and  sensory) 
which  are  connected  with  the  cerebral  cortex.  It  is  divided  into  an  anterior 
limb,  a  knee,  and  a  posterior  limb,  the  latter  consisting  of  a  thalamo-lenticular 
portion  (its  anterior  two-thirds)  and  a  retro-lenticular  portion  (its  posterior 
^rd).    The  principal  bundle  passing  through  the  anterior  limb  of  the  capsule 
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is  that  which  connectB  the  frontal  gyri  and  the  medial  bundle  in  the  base 
of  the  peduncle  (cms)  with  the  nudei  of  the  pons.  Theee  fibres  are  centri- 
fugal, and  innervate  chiefly  the  lower  motor  nuclei  governing  bilaterally  in- 
nervated muecles,  especially  those  of  the  eyes,  head,  neck,  and  probably  those 
of  the  mouth,  tongue,  aud  larynx.  In  lower  horizontal  planes  these  fibres 
are  situated  near  the  knee  of  the  capsule.  It  is  the  region  of  the  knee  of  the 
capsule  which  traBBmite  especially  tie  fibres  passing  from  the  cerebral  cortex 
to  the  nuclei  of  the  facial,  hypogloeeal,  and  third  nerves.  Tb«  path  which 
supplies  the  nuclei  governing  the  muscles  used  in  speech  passes  through  the 
knee. 

The  pyramidal  tract  goes  through  the  thalamo-lenticnlar  portion  of  the 
capsule.  The  motor  fibres  are  arranged  according  to  definite  muscle  groups, 
or  rather  movement  forms,  those  for  the  movements  of  the  arm  being  anterior 
to  those  for  the  leg.  The  number  of  fibres  for  a  given  muscle  group  corre- 
sponds rather  to  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  movements  than  to  the  size 
of  the  muscles  concerned.  Thus  the  areas  for  the  fingers  and  toes  are  rela- 
tively large. 

The  fibres  to  the  sonuesthetic  area  of  the  cortex — that  is,  those  from  flie 
centro-lateral  group  of  nuclei  of  the  thalamus  and  the  tegmental  radiations — 
carrying  impulses  concerned  in  general  bodily  sensation,  pass  upward  through 
the  posterior  part  of  the  thalamo-lenticular  portion  of  the  capsule.  Some  of 
these  fibres  pass  through  the  anterior  two-thirds  ot  the  posterior  limb  along- 
side of  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tract. 

Through  the  retro-lenticular  portion  of  the  posterior  limb,  opposite  the 
posterior  third,  of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  thalamus,  pass  (1)  the  fibres  carrr- 
ing  impulses  concerned  in  the  sensations  of  the  opposite  visual  field  (optic 
radiation  from  the  lateral  geniculate  body  to  the  visual  sense  area  in  the  occipi' 
tal  cortex) ;  (2)  the  fibres  carrying  impulses  concerned  in  auditory  sensations, 
(radiation  from  the  medial  geniculate  body  to  the  auditory  sense  area  in  the 
cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe) ;  (3)  the  fibres  (probably  centrifugal)  connecting 
the  cortex  of  the  temporal  lobe  with  the  nuclei  of  the  pons. 

With  this  preliminary  knowledge  concerning  the  internal  capsule,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  the  symptoms  which  result  when  it  is  diseased. 

Since  here  all  the  fibres  of  the  upper  motor  segment  are  gathered  together 
in  a  compact  bundle,  a  lesion  in  this  region  is  apt  to  cause  complete  hemiplegia 
,  of  the  opposite  side,  followed  later  by  contractures;  and  if  the  lesion  involves 
the  hinder  portion  of  the  posterior  limb  there  is  also  hemiantesthesia,  including 
even  the  special  senses.  As  a  rule,  however,  lesions  of  the  internal  capsule 
do  not  involve  the  whole  structure.  The  disease  usually  affects  the  anterior 
or  posterior  portions,  and  even  in  instances  in  which  at  first  the  symptoms 
point  to  total  involvement  there  is  a  disappearance  often  of  a  large  part  of 
the  phenomena  after  a  short  time.  Thus,  when  the  pyramidal  tract  is  de- 
stroyed (lesion  of  the  thalamo-lenticular  portion  of  the  capsule)  the  arm 
may  be  affected  more  than  the  leg,  or  vice  versa.  The  facial  paralysis  is 
usually  slight,  though  if  the  lesion  be  well  forward  in  the  capsule  the  paralysis 
of  the  face  and  tongue  may  be  marked. 

The  bilaterally  innervated  muscles  of  the  upper  face,  of  mastication,  of 
deglutition,  phonation,  and  of  the  trunk  muscles  are  very  slightly  involved. 
The  patient  can  wrinkle  the  forehead,  and  close  the  eye  on  the  affected  side, 
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but  the  muBcles  may  be  weak,  as  shown  by  lessened  respir&tory  movement  on 
the  paralyzed  side. 

Hemiauffisthesia  alone  without  involvement  of  the  motor  fibres  is  rare. 
There  is  usually  also  at  least  partial  paralysis  of  the  leg.  When  the  retro- 
lenticular  portion  oi  the  capsule  is  detroyed  the  hemianesthesia  is  accom- 
panied by  hemianopsia,  disturbances  of  hearing,  and  sometimes  of  smell  and 
taste.  The  occurrence  of  hemianiesthesia  with  pain,  hemichorea,  marked 
tremor,  or  hemiathetosis — thalamic  syndrome — after  a  capsular  hemiplegia 
points  to  the  involvement  of  the  thalamus  or  of  the  hypothalamic  region. 

Charcot  and  others  have  described  cases  in  which  as  a  result  of  disease  of 
the  internal  capsule  there  has  been  paralysis  of  the  face  and  leg  without  in- 
volvement of  the  arm.  In  such  instances  the  lesion  is  linear,  extending  from 
the  posterior  part  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  backward  and 
lateralward  to  the  leg  region  in  the  posterior  limb  of  the  capsule,  the  Kgion 
for  the  arm  escaping. 

Capsular  lesions  when  pure  are  not  usually  accompanied  by  aphasic  symp- 
toms, alexia,  or  agraphia.  A  "subcortical"  motor  aphasia  may  result  if 
the  lesion  is  bilateral,  as  in  pseudo-bulbar  paralysis,  or  if  on  the  left  side  it 
i»  so  extensive  as  to  destroy  the  fibres  c-onnecting  Broca's  convolution  with  the 
opposite  hemisphere,  as  well  as  the  jiyramidal  fibres  on  the  same  side. 

Crura  (Cerebral  Peduncles). —  From  this  level  through  the  pons,  medulla, 
and  cord  the  upper  and  lower  motor  segments  are  represented,  the  first  by  the 
iihros  of  the  pyramidal  tratta  aiid  by  the  fibres  which, go  from  the  cortex  to 
the  nuclei  of  the  cereb.al  nerves,  the  latter  by  the  motor  nuclei  and  the  nerve 
fibres  arising  from  them.  Lesions  often  affect  both  motor  segments,  and  pro- 
duce paralysis  having  the  characteristics  of  each.  .Thus  a  single  lesion  may 
involve  the  pyramidal  tract  and  cause  a  spastic  paralysis  on  the  opposite 
pido  of  the  body,  and  also  involve  the  nucleus  or  the  fibres  of  one  of  the 
cerebral  nerves,  and  so  produce  a  lower  segment  paralysis  on  the  same  side 
as  the  lesion — crossed  paralysis.  In  the  crus  the  third  and  fourth  cerebral 
nerves  run  near  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  a  lesion  of  this  region  is  apt  to 
involve  them  or  their  nuclei,  causing  partial  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesions,  combined  with  a  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite 
side  (Weber-Gubler  syndrome)   (B'ig.  12,  3). 

The  optic  tract  also  crosses  the  crus  and  may  be  involved,  giving  hemi- 
anopsia in  the  opposite  halves  of  the  visual  fields. 

If  the  tegmentum  be  the  seat  of  a  lesion  which  does  not  involve  the  base 
of  the  peduncle  (or  pes)  there  may  be  disturbances  of  cutaneous  and  muscular 
sensibility,  ataxia,  disturbances  of  hearing,  or  oculo-motor  paralysis.  An  oculo- 
motor paralysis  of  one  side,  aceoinpanied  by  a  hemi-ataxia  of  the  opposite  side, 
appears  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  a  tegmental  lesion  (Benedikt's  syn- 
drome). Or  there  may  he  with  the  crossed  paralysis  the  features  of  cerebellar 
ataxia  (Nothnagel's  syndrome). 

Corpora  Quadrigemina. — Anatemical  studies  point  to  the  view  that  the 
superior  eolliculus  (anterior  quadrigeminal  bmly)  represents  the  most  impor- 
tant subcortical  central  organ  for  the  control  of  the  eye-muscle  nuclei.  This 
is  supported  to  a  certain  extent  by  clinical  evidence,  though  as  yet  hut  few  cases 
have  been  carefully  studied.  Sight  is  only  slightly,  if  at  all,  disturbed  when 
the  superior  eolliculus  is  destroyed.    The  pupil  is  usually  widened,  and  the 
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pupillary  reactiou,  both  to  light  and  on  accommodation,  interfered  with. 
Apparently  actual  paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles  does  not  occur  unless  the  nucleus 
of  the  third  nene  ventral  to  the  aqueduct  be  also  injured. 

The  inferior  colliculue  (posterior  quadrigeminal  body)  is  an  important 
way-station  in  the  auditory  conduction-path.  A  large  part  of  the  lateral 
lemniscus  ends  in  its  nucleus,  and  from  it  emerge  medullated  fibres  whidi 
pass  through  the  brachium  quadrigeminum  inferius  to  the  medial  geniculate 
body.  Thence  a  large  bundle  runs  through  the  retro- lenticular  portion  of 
the  internal  capsule  to  the  auditory  sense  area  in  the  cortex  of  the  temporal 
lobe. 

In  9  of  19  tumors  of  this  region  collected  by  Weinland  there  were  auditory 
disturbances. 

Since  the  central  auditory  path  of  each  side  receive  impulses  from  both 
ears/  lesion  of  the  coUiculus  on  one  side  may  dull  the  hearing  on  both  sides, 
though  the  opposite  ear  is  usually  the  more  defective.  Lesion  of  the  inferior 
colliculus  may  be  accompanied  by  disturbance  of  mastication,  owing  to  parsl- 
yeis  of  the  descending  (mesencephalic)  root  of  the  trigeminus.  The  fourth 
nerve  may  also  be  involved.  The  ataxia  which  sometimes  accompanies  lesions 
of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  disturbance  in  con- 
duction in  the  medial  lemniscus. 

Pons  and  Hedulla  Oblon^ta. — Lesions  involving  the  pyramidal  tract,  to- 
gether with  any  one  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  of  this  region,  cause  crossed 
paralysis — hemiplegia  alternatis.  A  lesion  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons  causes 
a  lower-segment  paralysis  of  the  face  on  the  same  side  (destruction  of  the 
nucleus  of  the  facial  nerve  or  of  its  root  fibres)  and  a  spastic  paralysis  of  the 
arm  and  leg  on  the  oppo^te  side  (injury  to  pyramidal  tract)  (Fig.  12,  4), 
This  is  referred  to  as  the  alternate  hemiplegia  or  the  Jlillard-Gubler  type. 
The  abducens,  the  motor  part  of  the  trigeminus,  and  the  hypoglossus  nerves 
may  also  be  paralyzed  in  the  same  manner.  When  the  central  fibres  to  the 
nucleus  of  the  hypoglossus  are  involved  a:  peculiar  form  of  anarthria  results. 
If  the  nucleus  itself  be  diseased,  swallowing  is  interfered  with. 

^^^len  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  interrupted,  together  with 
the  sensory  tract  (the  medial  lemniscus  or  fillet)  for  the  rest  of  the  body, 
which  has  already  crossed  the  middle  line,  there  is  a  crossed  sensory  paralysis — 
i.  e.,  disturbed  sensation  in  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  on  the  side  of  the 
lesion,  and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  body  on  the  opposite  side — hemiatupsthesta 
crudata- 

A  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus  muscle  of  one  eye  and  of  the  internal 
rectus  of  the  other  eye  (conjugate  paralysis  of  the  muscles  which  turn  the 
eyes  to  one  side),  in  the  absence  of  a  "forced  position"  of  the  eyeballs,  is 
highly  characteristic  of  certain  lesions  of  the  pons.  In  such  cases  the  in- 
ternal rectus  may  still  be  capable  of  functioning  on  convergence,  or  when 
the  eye  to  which  it  belongs  is  tested  independently  of  that  in  which  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  is  paralyzed.  This  form,  known  as  the  Foville  type  of  hemi- 
plegia alternans,  ia  found,  as  a  rule,  only  when  the  lesion  lies  just  in  front 
of  the  abducens  or  involves  the  nucleus  itself,  or  includes,  besides  the  root  fibres 
of  the  abducens.  that  portion  of  the  formatio  reticularis  that  lies  between  them 
and  the  fasciculus  longitudinaHs  roedialis  (von  Monakow).  The  facial  nerre 
is  often  involved  in  these  paralyses. 
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In  lesione  of  the  pons  the  patient  often  has  a  tendency  to  fall  toward  the 
side  on  which  the  lesion  is,  probably  on  account  of  implication  of  the  middle 
peduncle  of  the  cerebellum  {brachium  pontis).  Still  more  frequent  is  the 
simple  motor  hemi-ataxia  consequent  upon  lesion  of  the  medial  lemniscus,  and 
perhaps  of  longitudinal  bundles  in  the  formatio  reticularis.  This  is  often  ac- 
companied by  a  dissociated  sensory  disturbance,  pain  and  temperature  being 
affected,  while  touch  remains  normal.  The  muscular  sense  may  also  be  in- 
volved. Only  when  the  lesion  is  very  extensive  are  there  disturbances  of  hear- 
ing (involvement  of  the  lateral  lemniscus  or  corpus  trapezoideum). 

So  small  is  the  space  in  which  important  paths  and  nuclei  are  crowded 
that  a  lesion  of  the  medulla  may  involve  the  motor  tract  on  both  sides,  caus- 
ing total  bilateral  paralysis — tetraplegia,  usually  due  to  thrombosis  or  to  a 
email  hemorrhage.  Or  the  arm  on  one  side  and  the  leg  on  the  other  may 
be  involved — hemiplegia  cruciata, 

Cerebellnin. — As  "the  head  ganglion  of  the  proprio-ceptive  system"  (Sher- 
rington) to  this  lesser  brain  converge  the  impulses  of  deep  sensibility,  and 
from  it  pass  the  impulses  which  control  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and  their  co- 
ordination when  in  action.  The  basis  of  our  recent  knowledge  is  in  the  ex- 
haustive monograph  of  Luciani,  whose  conclusions  have  been  confirmed  and 
extended  by  Horsley  and  his  pupils,  Babinski,  Thomas,  and  by  the  experience 
of  the  late  war  (Gordon  Holmes). 

In  addition  to  its  influence  in  maintaining  equilibrium,  the  cerebellum 
has  an  important  rSle  in  regulating  and  controlling  voluntary  movements. 
This  is  concerned  with  the  muscular  tone,  the  direction  and  measurement  of 
movements,  the  maintenance  of  attitudes,  and  the  control  of  coordinated  move- 
ments. Hence  disturbance  of  coordination,  hypotonia,  asthenia,  ataxia  (cer- 
ebellar) and  volitional  tremor  result  from  diseased  conditions.  The  disturb- 
ance may  affect  special  functions.  Thus  Bamaay  Hunt  has  described  a  con- 
dition  under  the  designation  Dyssenergm  cerebralis  progressiva,  or  chronic 
progressive  cerebellar  tremor,  in  which  there  is  a  generalized  volitioDal  tremor 
which  begins  locally  and  gradually  progresses.  There  is  a  progressive  degen- 
eration of  the  structures  which  control  and  regulate  the  muscular  movements. 
When  at  rest  and  with  the  muscles  relaxed  the  tremor  ceases.  Other  symptoms 
of  cerebellar  disease,  such  as  vertigo,  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  nystagmus 
and  seizures  are  absent. 

Unilateral  Lesions. — As  the  functions  of  each  lobe  are  homolateral,  the 
symptoms  are  on  the  same  side,  and  are  negative  not  irritative  in  character. 
They  may  be  grouped  as  follows  (Gordon  Holmes) : — 

1.  Diaiurbance  of  Muscle  Tone. — The  limbs  flop  about  in  an  unnatural  way, 
and  the  muscles  are  soft  and  flabby.  The  hypotonia  is  so  marked  that  with 
very  little  power  the  thigh  can  be  flexed  on  the  abdomen  and  the  heel  placed 
on  the  buttock.  In  walking  the  arm  swings  inertly,  and  if  the  foKarms  are 
held  vertically,  the  wrist  on  the  affected  side  falls  passive  in  extreme  flexion. 

3.  Asthenia,  specially  dwelt  upon  by  Luciani,  was  a  feature  almost  con- 
stant in  the  war  cases.  It  is  noted  when  the  patient  holds  the  arms  out- 
stretched or  raises  a  weight,  and  is  well  shown  by  the  dynamometer.  The 
movements  are  slow,  a  delay  in  initiation  and  in  relaxation.  The  affected 
limbs  tire  easily. 

3.  Atama, — In  direction,  force  and  range  the  purposive  movement  errs, 
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and  with  the  eyee  open.  With  th«  arm  outstretched,  aeked  to  touch  the  nose 
with  the  index  finger,  he  wiU  bring  it  to  the  chin,  and  with  undue  force. 
Natural  movements  may  be  decomposed  (Babineld),  e,  g.,  when  asked  to  touch 
the  knee  with  the  heel,  instead  of  flexing  thigh  and  leg  together,  the  hip  ia 
first  flexed  and  then  the  knee.  This  asyrwrgia  is  due  to  a  lack  of  the  proper 
asBoeiation  of  agonists,  antagonists  and  fixating  muscles.  The  movements  are 
ill  measured  (dysmeiria),  particularly  quick  movements,  in  both  force  and 
aim,  and  not  along  the  shortest  possible  line.  Tremor  may  occur  in  the 
moving  limb,  sometimes  "intention"  in  character,  or  static,  as  in  slight  oscil- 
lations of  the  head  when  at  rest;  more  characteristic  is  the  tremor  occurring 
in  maintaining  an  attitude  and  involuntary  movement,  to  which  Luciani  has 
given  the  name  Astasia. 

4.  The  Rebound  Phenomenon. — With  elbows  supported  the  patient  pulls 
each  hand  towards  his  mouth  against  the  resistance  of  the  observer  who  holds 
the  wrists.  If  let  go  suddenly,  the  hand  on  the  affected  side  flies  to  the  mouth 
often  with  great  force,  while  the  other  is  arrested  almost  immediately  by  the 
antagonists.     This  is  a  striking  and  valuable  test. 

5.  Adiadochokineais. — In  executing  alternate  movements  as  in  rapid  pro- 
nation and  supination  of  the  elbow,  the  homolateral  limb  moves  more  slowly, 
less  regularly,  and  tires  earlier,  and  there  may  be  adventitious  movements  of 
the  fingerB. 

6.  Vertigo,  a  common  feature,  may  not  be  truly  cerebellar  but  labyrinthine. 
The  tendency  is  to  fall  towards  the  affected  side,  but  the  sensation  of  displace- 
ment may  be  of  self  or  of  external  objects.  It  seems  a  more  constant 
symptom  in  tumor  than  in  injury. 

7.  The  Pointing  Test  (Bdr^y). — With  closed  eyes  the  patient  is  asked 
with  his  extended  foreiinger  to  touch  the  observer's  finger  held  at  some 
distance  above  the  bed,  and  then  as  he  brings  the  finger  down  to  the  bed  and 
slowly  up  again  the  finger  deviates  outwardly. 

8.  Attitude  and  Qait. — The  headtends  to  be  flexed  towards  the  side  of 
the  lesion  and  rotated  to  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  body  may  be  concave  to 
the  side  of  the  lesion.  On  standing  he  is  shaky  and  unsteady,  and  tends  to 
fall  towards  the  affected  side,  often  with  a  feeling  as  if  he  were  pulled 
over.  The  attitude  may  be  very  striking,  the  head  and  trunk  inclined  to  the 
affected  side,  the  spine  concave  to  it,  with  the  pelvis  tilted,  the  shoulder  lifted, 
the  trunk  rotated  and  held  stiff.  There  is  no  Romberg  sign.  In  walking  he 
mistrusts  the  affected  leg,  which  is  usually  rotated  outwards,  the  foot  may  be 
dragged  or  raised  unnaturally  and  brought  to  the  floor  with  a  flop.  Stum- 
bling towards  the  affected  side,  he  makes  efforts  to  control  the  tendency  to 
fall.  When  asked  to  stop,  he  cannot  pull  up  suddenly.  The  arm  on  the 
affected  side  hangs  inertly,  without  the  normal  swing. 

9.  Ocular  Disturbancee. — In  wounds  there  is  early  deviation  of  the  eyes  to 
the  opposite  side — or  "skew-deviation,"  the  homolateral  eye  down  and  in, 
the  other  up  and  out.  Fixation  nystagmus  is  the  rule  in  injury,  and  the 
oscillations  are  slower  and  larger  when  the  patient  looks  to  the  affected  side. 
How  far  it  is  due  to  coexisting  labyrinthine  lesion  is  not  determined,  but 
Wilson  and  Pike  claim  that  there  are  differences,  and  it  is  more  enduring. 

Among  minor  features  to  be  mentioned  are  a  slow,  "sing-song"  speech, 
the  words  are  blurred,  and  the  articulation  nasal  and  the  end  syllables  explo- 
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Bive.  The  homolateral  reflexes  may  for  a  time  be  abseDt.  As  a  rule  the  knee 
jerk  is  less  brisk,  and  has  a  pendulum,  character.  The  superficial  reflexes 
are  not  changed.     Sensation  in  any  form  is  unchanged. 

Bilateral  lesions  Ehow  disturbances  similar  to  those  described  above,  bat 
speech  ie  more  disturbed,  the  mueclea  of  the  trunk  and  neck  are  very  hypo- 
tonic, and  naturally  when  standing  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium  is  much 
more  difBcult.  The  features  so  characteristic  of  unilateral  lesion  are  not 
essentially  changed  when  the  vwmia  is  involved,  unless  perhaps  the  tremor  is 
more  marked.  The  effects  of  cortical  and  nuclear  lesions  do  not  appear  to 
differ.  The  war  experience  does  not  support  the  view  of  special  cortical  local- 
ization, or  of  the  existence  of  focal  centres  for  movement  in  different  direc- 
tions (BSrAny).  The  numerous  clinical  observations  confirm  Luciani's  con- 
clusions that  atonia,  asthenia,  and  astasia  form  a  characteristic  cerebellar  triad. 


n.    APHASIA 

Under  the  general  term  aphasia — with  agnosia  and  apraxia — ^is  included 
the  loss  of  the  memories  of  the  vocal,  written,  manual  and  other  signs  and 
symbols  by  which  we  communicate  with  our  fellows  and  indicate  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  use  of  things. 

As  in  all  other  voluntary  movements  speech  requires  not  only  a  motor  but 
a  sensory  apparatus,  and  we  have,  as  composing  ihe  speech  mechanism,  a 
sensory  or  receptive  part  as  well  as  a  motor  or  emissive  part.  These  two  parte 
are  associated  with  the  higher  centres  underlying  the  intellectual  process,  and 
are  controlled  by  them. 

The  muscles  which  are  used  in  the  production  of  articulate  speech  are  many 
and  widely  distributed ;  thus,  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  larynx, 
the  pharynx,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  those  which  move  the  jaws  are  all 
brought  into  play  during  speech.  These  muscles  are  all  active  in  other  less 
complicated  movements;  for  instance,  respiration,  crying,  sucking,  etc.,  and 
these  comparatively  simple  movements  are  represented  in  the  gray  matter  of 
the  lower  motor  segment  in  the  pons,  medulla,  and  spinal  cord.  The  asso- 
ciation of  neurones  upon  which  these  movements  depend  is  made  during  fetal 
life,  and  is  in  good  working  order  at  the  time  of  birth. 

As  the  child's  brain  grows  and  takes  control  of  the  spinal  centres  through 
the  medium  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  other  more  complex  movements  are  de- 
veloped and  special  neurones  are  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  There  is,  then, 
a  re-representation  (Hughlings  Jackson)  of  the  finer  movements  of  these  mus- 
cles in  the  upper  motor  segment  They  are  localized  in  the  central  convolu- 
tions about  the  lower  part  of  the  Bolandic  Ussure. 

This  group  of  movements,  which  are  in  part  congenital  and  in  part  ac- 
quired during  the  early  months  of  life,  is  that  from  which  the  delicate  move- 
ments of  articulate  speech  are  developed.  The  structures  upon  which  these 
movements  depend  make  the  primary  or  elementary  speech  mechanism. 

The  cortical  centres  are  in  the  low^  third  of  the  central  convolution  on 
both  sides  of  the  brain.  They  are  bilaterally  acting  centres,  and  a  lesion 
limited  to  either  one  should  not  produce  marked  or  permanent  defects  in 
speech.     This  is  true  for  the  right  side,  but  on  the  left  Broca's  convolution 
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is  60  closely  situated  that  it  or  its  connecting  fibres  are  ueually  injured  at  the 
same  time,  and  motor  aphasia  results.  The  path  from  the  cortical  centres  is 
made  up  of  the  motor  fibres  vhich  go  to  the  nuclei  of  the  pons  and  medulla, 
and  in  the  internal  capsule  is  situated  near  the  knee.  As  in  the  cortex,  a 
unilateral  lesion  here  causes  only  slight  disturbances  of  speech  due  to  difficult 
articulation,  following  weakness  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  face  end  tongue. 
On  the  left  aide,  if  the  lesion  is  so  near  the  cortex  as  to  involve  the  fibres 
which  connect  Broca's  coDvolution  with  the  primary  speech  mechanism,  sub- 
cortical motor  aphasia  is  produced.  Bilateral  lesions  (usually  in  the  internal 
capsule,  but  at  times  in  the  cortex)  cause  speechlessness,  with  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  articulation — pseudo-bulbar  paralysis.  To  these  speech  defects 
Bastian  gave  the  name  aphemia  and  Marie,  anarthria. 

The  lower  segment  of  the  primary  speech  mechanism  is  made  up  of  the 
motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla,  etc.,  and  the  peripheral  nerves  arising  from 
them.  Lesions  here,  if  extensive  enough — as,  for  instance,  in  progressive 
bulbar  paralysis — may  cause  speechlessness — anarthria  (Bastian) ;  but  usually 
they  are  more  limited,  giving  various  disturbances  of  articulaHon. 

The  Auditory  Speech  Centre. — As  the  child  learns  to  speak  there  is  devel- 
oped in  the  cortex  of  the  brain  an  association  of  centres  which  takes  control 
of  the  primary  speech  mechanism.  The  child  is  constantly  hearing  objects 
called  by  names,  and  he  leams  to  associate  certain  sounds  with  the  look,  feel, 
taste,  etc.,  of  certain  things.  When  he  hears  such  a  sound  he  gets  a  more 
or  less  clear  mental  picture  of  the  object,  or,  in  other  words,  he  has  developed 
certain  auditory  memories.  These  memories  of  the  sounds  of  words  are  stored 
in  what  is  called  the  auditory  speech  centra.  This  centre,  which  in  the 
majority  of  people  is  the  controlling  speech  centre,  is  situated  on  the  left  side 
ip  right-handed  people,  and  on  the  right  side  in  those  who  are  left-handed. 
The  afferent  impressions  arising  in  the  ears  reach  the  transverse  gyri  of  the 
temporal  lobes,  those  from  each  ear  going  to  both  sides  of  the  brain.  From 
each  of  these  primary  auditory  centres  impulses  are  sent  to  the  auditory  speech 
centre  in  the  temporal  lobe  of  the  left  hemisphere.  The  exact  location  of  this 
so-called  centre  is  not  accurately  determined,  but  it  is  thought  to  occupy  the 
first  and  perhaps  part  of  the  second  temporal  convolutions.  Marie  denies  all 
speech  centres,  but  places  the  cortical  region,  which  has  to  do  with  the  intel- 
lectual processes  underlying  language,  rather  vaguely  in  the  left  temporo- 
parietal lobe.  This  he  designates  "Wernicke's  zone,"  a  lesion  of  which  alone 
can  produce  aphasia.  The  child  endeavors,  and  by  repeated  efforts  leams,  to 
make  the  sounds  that  he  hears,  and  he  first  becomes  able  to  repeat  words,  tfien 
to  speak  voluntarily.  To  do  this,  he  has  to  learn  certain  very  delicate  move- 
ments, and  so  there  is  developed  under  the  control  of  the  auditory  speech 
centres  a  special  motor  centre  for  speech  in  which  these  movements  are 
localized. 

The  HotoT  Speech  Centre. — This  was  placed  by  Broca.  and  those  who  im- 
mediately followed  him,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  left  third  frontal  convolu- 
tion. It  is  around  this — Broca's  centre — that  the  discussion  started  by  Marie 
has  been  most  heated.  Marie  and  his  followers  deny  that  this  portion  of  the 
brain  has  anything  to  do  with  speech,  and  insist  that  the  so-called  motor 
aphasia  is  merely  a  "combination  of  aphasia  (of  which  they  admit  but  one 
type,  that  due  to  lesions  of  Wernicke's  zone)  with  anarthria."     Anarthria  thej 
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thinlc  of  as  a  speech  disturbance  withont  any  intellectual  defect,  dne  to  a 
lesion  of  their  lenticular  zone,  an  ill-defined  area  in  the  centre  of  the  brain. 

Marie's  position  has  been  much  discussed,  and  niaoj  excellent  obserrers 
have  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  old  view  which  accepts  Broca's  convolution  as 
the  motor  speech  centre.  The  studies  of  cases  of  apraxia,  which  seem  to* 
have  determined  a  centre  in  the  left  frontal  lobe  for  certain  purposive  move- 
ments, as  in  the  use  of  objects,  gestures,  etc.,  have  lent  support  to  the  im- 
portance of  Broca's  convolution. 

The  motor  speech  centres  and  the  corresponding  area  in  the  right  brain 
are  connected  either  directly  by  special  motor  fibres  with  the  bulbar  nuclei, 
or,  as  is  more  probable,  indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  the  cortical  cen- 
tres of  the  primary  speech  mechanism  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Rolandic  region 
on  both  sides. 

The  speech  centres  are  in  close  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  brain  cor- 
tex, and  in  this  way  they  take  part  in  the  general  mental  activities,  of  which, 
indeed,  the  speech  processes  form  a  large  part.  Some  authors  have  assumed 
that  the  several  sensory  elements  which  go  to  make  a  concept  are  brought 
together  in  a  special  region  of  the  brain,  and  here,  as  it  were,  united  by  a 
name.  This  is  called  "the  centre  for  concepts,"  or  "naming  centre"  (Broad- 
bent),  but  most  writers  have  followed  Bastian  in  considering  that  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  a  centre  is  unnecessary. 

The  mechanism  which  has  been  described  is  that  which  is  developed  in 
uneducated  people  and  in  children  before  they  have  teamed  to  I'ead  and  write, 
and  is  of  primary  importance  in  all  speech  processes.  As  the  child  learns  to 
read  he  associates  certain  visual  impressions  with  the  speech  memories  he  has 
acquired,  and  then  adds  to  his  concepts  the  visual  memories  of  written  or 
printed  symbols.     These  memories  are  stored  in  the  visual  speech  centre. 

The  Yiinal  Speech  Centre; — This  is  placed  by  nearly  all  authors  in  the 
angular  and  supramarginal  convolutions  on  the  left  side,  where  it  is  believed 
visual  impressions  from  both  occipital  lobes  are  combined  in  speech  memories. 
Von.  Monakow  denies  such  a  special  centre,  but  holds  that  visual  speech  memo- 
ries are  dependent  upon  the  direct  connection  of  the  general  visual  centres 
in  both  occipital  lobes  with  the  speech  sphere.  That  speech  defects  result  from 
injury  to  the  angular  and  supramarginal  convolutions,  he  admits;  but  he 
thinks  these  are  due  to  an  interruption  of  fibre  tracts  which  lie  beneath  and 
not  to  a  destruction  of  a  cortical  centre.  The  distinction  is,  therefore,  of 
more  theoretical  than  practical  importance.  Marie  includes  this  region  in 
his  Wernicke's  zone. 

In  learning  to  write,  the  child  develops  certain  delicate  movements  of  the 
arm  and  hand,  and  thus  acquires  another  method  of  externalizing  his  speech 
activities.  Whether  or  not  this  requires  the  development  of  a  separate  writing 
centre,  apart  from  the  general  Bolandic  arm  centre,  or  is  brought  about  by  an 
evolution  of  the  latter  through  the  medium  of  Broca's  convolution,  is  a  vexed 
question.  Qordinier  recorded  a  case  of  total  agraphia,  with  no  sensory  or 
motor  speech  aphasia,  in  which  a  tumor  occupying  the  foot  of  the  second  left 
frontal  convolution  was  found  at  autopsy.  Agraphia  is  a  special  form  of 
apraxia.  The  movements  of  writing  are  learned  under  the  influence  of  visual 
impressions  in  association  with  other  speech  memories,  although  there  is  a 
more  direct  path,  which  is  used  in  copying  unknown  characters.     Just  as  the 
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movements  of  articulate  speech  are  constantly  under  the  control  of  aaditory 
memories,  so  arc  the  movements  of  writing  reflated  by  visual  memories; 
but  ill  this  case  the  other  speech  memories  are  of  great  importance. 

With  the  development  of  the  associations  which  underlie  reading  and 
writing,  the  sjieech  mechanism  may  be  said  to  be  complete,  although  its  activ- 
ities are  capable  of  practically  endless  estension,  as  when  music  or  foreign 
jaiiguagea  are  learned. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  cortical  speech  centres — the  speech  sphere  of  the 
French — occupy  the  part  of  the  brain  near  the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  that  they 
all  receive  their  blood  from  the  Sylvian  artery.  Speaking  broadly,  the  pos- 
terior part  of  this  region  is  sensory  and  the  anterior  is  motor.  The  sensory 
areas  are  near  the  ojitic  radiation  and  the  motor  are  near  the  general  motor 
tracts,  and  so,  with  lesions  of  the  posterior  part,  hemianopia  is  apt  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  speech  dinturbanee  while  hemiplegia  occurs  with  disease  of 
the  anterior  area.  These  associations  often  help  to  distinguish  a  sensory 
from  a  motor  aphasia,  but  each  typ*  has  special  characteristics. 

Auditory  Aphasia.  —  Moat  pco])le  in  mentally  recalling  words  do  so  by 
means  of  their  auditory  speech  memories — i.  e,,  they  think  of  the  ."ound  of 
the  words,  and,  in  voluntary  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the  will  acts  on 
the  motor  centre  indirectly  through  the  auditory  centre.  This  centre  is  also 
necessary  for  reading  in  such  persons.  There  are  persons,  however,  in  whom 
the  mental  processes  are  carried  on  by  visual  memories,  and  in  those  "visuals" 
the  visual  speech  centres  takes  the  predominant  place  in  speech  usually  occu- 
pied by  the  auditory  centres. 

Complete  abolition  of  all  the  auditory  speech  memories  by  destruction  of 
the  first  temporal  convolution  causes  the  most  extensive  disturbances  of  speech. 
Such  a  person  is  unable  to  comprehend  speech,  either  spoken  or  printed.  Vol- 
untary speech  is  much  disturbed,  and  although  at  first  he  may  talk,  his  speech 
is  nothing  hut  a  jargon  of  misplaced  words,  and  he  soon  becomes  speechless. 
Writing  is  also  lost,  and  he  can  neither  repeat  words  nor  write  at  dictation. 
He  may  be  able  to  copy. 

Lesions  are  often  only  partial,  and  the  resultant  disturbance  may  be  simply 
a  difficulty  in  speech  due  to  the  loss  of  nouns  or  to  the  transposition  of  words 
(paraphasia),  the  writing  showing  the  same  defect.  The  patient  usually 
understands  what  he  hears  and  reads,  and  can  repeat  words  and  write  at 
dictation.  Bastian  called  this  condition  "amnesia  verbalia."  It  may  be  so 
pronounced  that  voluntary  speech  and  writing  are  nearly  lost,  even  when  the 
auditory  memories  can  still  be  aroused  by  new  afEcrent  impressions  and  he  is 
able  to  understand  what  is  said  to  him  and  what  he  reads.  He  can  usually 
repeat  and  read  aloud, 

The  afferent  paths,  which  read  the  auditory  speech  centre  from  the  two 
primary  auditory  centres,  may  be  destroyed,  A  lesion  to  do  this  must  be 
in  the  white  matter  beneath  the  first  temporal  convolution  on  the  left  side. 
Such  a  lesion  blocks  all  auditory  impressions  coming  to  the  centre,  and  the 
patient  is  not  able  to  understand  anything  said  to  him,  cannot  repeat  words  or 
write  from  dictation.  As  the  cortical  centres  are  not  disturbed,  and  the  audi- 
tory speech  memories  are  still  present,  there  is  no  disturbance  of  voluntary 
speech  or  writing,  and  the  patient  can  read  perfectly.  This  is  pure  word-deaf- 
ness or  subcortical  sensory  aphasia. 
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Visual  Aphasia. — Destruction  of  the  visual  centre  in  the  angular  and 
eupramarginal  convolutions  causes  a  Iobb  of  the  visual  speech  memories,  and 
the  patient  is  unable  to  read  printed  or  written  characters.  He  is  unable  to 
write — agraphia — and  he  can  not  copy.  His  understanding  of  spoken  words  is 
good,  and  voluntary  speech  is  normal  or  only  slightly  paraphasic. 

A  subcortical  lesion  involving  the  afferent  fibres  going  to  the  visual  speech 
centre  causes  pure  word-blindness  (subcortical  alexia) — i.  e.,  there  is  inability 
to  understand  written  or  printed  words.  Voluntary  speech  and  writing  are 
good.  The  patient  can  not  read  his  own  writing  except  by  aid  of  muscle- 
sense  impression,  in  retracing  the  letters,  either  voluntarily  or  passively.  Asso- 
ciated with  this  is  always  hemianopia. 

Word-deafneaa  and  word -blindness  are  often  combined,  and  at  times  it  is 
not  only  the  tracts  that  connect  the  primary  auditory  and  visual  centres  with 
the  speech  spheres,  but  also  those  which  associate  them  with  the  other  sensory 
centres  in  the  formation  of  concepts,  that  are  diseased.  In  tliia  case  the  patient 
has  lost  not  only  his  auditory  and  visual  speech  memories,  but  also  all  of  his 
memories  which  have  to  do  with  hearing  and  sight.  He  has  mind-deafness 
and  mind-bhndness — i.  e.,  he  is  unable  to  recognize  objects  when  he  hears 
or  when  he  sees  them.  Further,  there  may  be  a  dissociation  of  all  the  sensory 
centres  from  each  other  or  from  the  higher  psychical  centre,  which  is  prac- 
tically the  same  thing,  in  which  case  the  patient  is  entirely  unable  to  recog- 
nize objects  or  use  them  properly — i.  e.,  he  has  sensory  apraxia  or  agnosia. 

'  Hotor  Aphasia. — Lesions  of  the  motor  speech  zone,  possibly  in  rare  cases 
of  Broca's  convolution  alone,  more  commonly  of  a  wider  area,  cause  loss  of 
the  power  of  speech.  The  patient  may  be  absolutely  dumb,  or  he  may  have 
retained  one  or  two  words  or  phrases,  which  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  activ- 
ity of  the  corresponding  region  of  the  right  brain.  He  will  make  no  effort  to 
repeat  words.  His  mind  is  comparatively  clear,  and  he  understands  what 
is  said  to  him,  but  reads  poorly.  He  has  npt  a  clear  mental  picture  of  words. 
This  is  tested  by  asking  him  to  squeeze  the  observer's  hand  or  to  make  expira- 
tory efforts  as  many  times  as  there  are  syllables  in  a  well-known  name. 

Voluntary  writing  is  usually  lost  in  cortical  motor  aphasia,  and  many 
authors  believe  that  writing  movements  are  controlled  from  this  centre. 
Others,  who  believe  that  there  is  a  special  writing  centre,  contend  that  a  lesion 
strictly  limited  to  the  motor  speech  centre  would  not  cause  agraphia,  and 
cite  cases  which  seem  to  support  their  view.  If  there  is  much  disturbance  of 
internal  speech,  writing  must  be  impaired. 

Subcortical  motor  aphasia  is  described  as  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
fibres  which  ]oin  Broca's  convolution  to  the  primary  speech  mechanism. 
Lesions  which  have  produced  this  type  of  aphasia  have  been  in  the  white  mat- 
ter of  the  left  hemisphere  near  Broca's  convolution.  These  would  be  within 
Marie's  lenticular  zone.  There  is  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  speech  without 
any  disturbance  of  internal  speech-  The  patient's  mental  processes  are  not 
disturbed,  and  he  can  write  perfectly  if  the  hand  is  not  paralyzed. 

Cases  of  aphasia  are  rarely  simple,  and  it  is  often  impossible  to  classify 
them  accurately.  The  problems  involved  are,  in  reality,  exceedingly  com- 
plicated, and  the  student  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  cases  are  as 
straightforward  as  the  various  diagrams  at  first  sight  would  appear  to  indi- 
cate.    A  majori^  are  very  complex,  but  with  patience  the  diagnosis  of  the 
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different  varieties  can  often  be  worked  out.  The  following  teets  shonld  be 
applied,  after  the  presence  or  absence  of  paralysis  has  been  determined  and 
whether  the  patient  is  right-  or  left-handed:  (1)  The  power  of  recognizing 
the  nature,  usea,  and  relations  of  objects — i.  e.,  whether  agnosia  and  aprazia 
are  present  or  not;  (2)  the  power  to  recall  the  name  of  familiar  objects  seen, 
emelled,  or  tasted,  or  of  a  sound  when  beard,  or  of  an  object  touched;  {3)  the 
power  to  understand  spoken  words;  (1)  the  capability  of  understanding 
printed  or  written  language ;  (5)  the  power  of  appreciating  and  understandiDg 
music;  (6)  the  power  of  voluntary  speech — in  this  it  is  to  be  noted  particu- 
larly whether  he  misplaces  words  or  not;  (7)  the  power  of  reading  aloud  and 
of  understanding  what  he  reads;  (8)  the  power  to  write  voluntarily  and  of 
reading  what  he  has  written;  (9)  tiie  power  to  copy;  {10)  the  power  to  write 
at  dictotion;  and  (11)  the  power  of  repeating  words. 

The  medico-legal  aspects  of  aphasia  are  of  great  importance.  No  genend 
principle  can  be  laid  down,  but  each  case  must  be  considered  on  its  merits. 
Langdon,  in  reviewing  the  whole  question,  concludes:  "Sanity  established,  any 
legal  document  ehould  be  recognized  when  it  can  be  proved  that  the  person 
making  it  can  understand  fully  its  nature  by  any  receptive  channel  (viz.,  hear- 
ing, vision,  or  muscular  sense),  and  can,  in  addition,  ei^ress  assent  or  dissent 
with  certainty  to  proper  witnesses,  whether  this  expression  be  by  spoken  speed, 
written  speech,  or  pantomime." 

Prognosis. — In  young  persons  the  outlook  is  good,  and  the  power  of 
speech  is  gradually  restored  apparently  by  the  development  of  other  portions 
of  the  brain.  The  opposite  hemisphere  often  takes  part  in  this.  In  adults 
the  condition  is  less  hopeful,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  complete  motor  aphasia 
with  right  hemiplegia.  The  patient  may  remain  speechless,  though  capable 
of  understanding  everything,  and  attempts  at  re-education  may  be  futile. 
Partial  recovery  may  occur,  and  the  patient  may  be  able  to  talk,  but  misplaces 
words.  In  sensory  aphasia  the  condition  may  be  only  transient,  and  the  dif- 
ferent forms  rarely  persist  alone  without  impairment  of  the  powers  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  education  of  an  aphasic  person  requires  the  greatest  care  and  patience, 
particularly  if,  as  so  often  happens,  he  is  emotional  and  irritable.  It  is  best 
to  begin  by  the  use  of  detached  letters,  and  advance,  not  too  rapidly,  to  words 
of  only  one  syllable.  Children  often  make  rapid  progress,  but  in  adults  failure 
is  only  too  frequent,  even  after  the  most  painstaking  efforts.  In  the  cases  of 
right  sided  hemiplegia  with  aphasia  the  patient  may  be  taught  to  write  with 
the  left  hand. 


m.    AFFEOTIONS  OF  THK  BLOOD  VESSELS 

I.    AKTEEIO-SCLEBOSIS— CEEEBEAL  PEATUBE8 

(1)  Transient  Faralyiii. — With  high  blood  pressure  and  sclerotic  vessels 
attacks  of  aphasia,  monoplegia  and  hemiplegia  occur,  with  the  following 
characters: — they  are  transient,  they  leave  no  permanent  damage,  and  they 
recur.  Numbness  and  tingling  may  precede  the  onset.  Some  of  the  purest 
cases  of  motor  aphasia  are  met  with — a  twelve  to  twenty-four  hour  inabili^ 
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to  speak,  without  any  mental  disturbance.  Monoplegia  of  the  arm  alone,  or 
with  the  face,  is  more  common  than  hemiplegia.  A  patient  may  have  scores 
of  attacks  over  many  years.  They  are  often  aseociated  with  increased  blood 
pressure  and  headache.  Twitching  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  or  of  the 
hand  may  precede  an  attack.  One  patient  had  transient  hemianopia.  Sud- 
den paraplegia  may  come  on  and  last  part  of  a^day.  Coming  down  the  gang- 
way of  a  steamer,  a  friend  who  had  had  many  attacks  of  monoplegia  suddenly 
lost  the  power  in  the  legs,  and  had  to  be  carried.  He  could  walk  next  day. 
Another  dropped  in  tHe  street,  and  when  seen  twelve  hours  later,  the  paralysis 
was  just  disappearing  and  the  reflexes  obtainable.  These  are  not  attacks  of 
intermittent  claudication. 

(2)  ConTulsioiu,  in  association  with  the  above  attacks  or  independently. 
The  attack  rarely  has  the  graded  features  of  a  true  epileptic  fit,  but  there 
are  widespread  clonic  moveirents,  with  unconsciousness  lasting  from  a  few 
minutes  to  an  hour.  There  may  be  daily  attacks  for  months  and  transient 
paralysis  may  follow  on  aphasia.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  may 
remain  good  and  the  mental  state  undamaged. 

(3)  Fiyohioal  ChangeB. — Following  a  convulsion,  the  patient  may  be  dazed' 
and  "not  himself"  for  some  hours.  A  remarkable  feature  in  many  cases 
has  been  the  retention  of  exceptional  mental  vigor.  A  transient  mental  out- 
burst may  replace,  as  it  were,  the  motor  attack.  One  subject  of  innumerable 
monoplegias  would  waken  at  night,  light  the  candle,  stamp  about  the  room, 
tear  up  books  and  papers,  all  the  time  talking  to  himself.  He  would  know 
nothing  about  it  in  the  morning.  Similar  outbursts  occurred  in  the  day. 
Or  a  transient  cloud  may  pass  over  the  mind  before  the  onset  of  hemiplegia. 
Betuming  from  a  game  of  golf,  a  man  did  not  know  his  hoiise  or  recognize 
his  wife  and  surroundings.  After  a  good  night's  rest  he  woke  with  weakness 
of  the  right  side  and  confusion  of  speech  which  had  gone  by  the  evening. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  mental  state  may  fail,  but  in  contradistinc- 
tion  to  the  presenile  and  senile  types  of  dementia,  many  of  these  patients  keep 
a  clear  mind  to  the  end,  and  there  are  none  of  the  features  of  Binawanger's 
dementia  presenilis  or  of  Alzheimer's  disease.  An  explanation  of  these  at- 
tacks is  not  easy.  Their  frequency  and  the  rapid  restoration  of  function  rule 
out  destructive  lesions.  Possibly  they  are  due  to  spasm  of  the  arteries  and 
a  temporary  ischsemia,  a  view  etrongly  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  similar 
attacks  in  Raynaud's  disease. 

Clinically  there  are  three  groups  of  cases: — (1)  The  arteno-sclerosis  of 
middle-aged  men;  (2)  the  senile  form;  and  (3)  special  presenile  forms. 

1.  Artekio-sclerosis  (see  p.  837  under  diseases  of  the  arteries). 

2.  Senile  Akterio-sclerosis. — Old  age  is  largely  a  question  of  the  blood 
vessels,  but  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  affects  different  parts  in  difFerent  per- 
sons. With  the  progressive  weakening  of  the  mental  powers  as  age  advances, 
widespread  changes  in  the  arteries,  both  basal  and  cortical,  are  found.  Often 
it  is  not  a  question  of  the  petrol-tank — the  blood  supply — but  the  whole  ma- 
chine is  worn  out.  A  real  mental  vigor  may  exist  with  advanced  arterio- 
sclerosis. A  man  of  sixty  in  full  practice  at  the  bar  died  suddenly  of  angina 
pectoris.  The  basal  arteries  were  pipe-stems,  and  the  smaller  cortical  vessels 
creaked  under  the  knife  1 
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In  a  normal  old  age  the  conrolutioDS  waste,  the  pigment  granules  and  the 
lime-salts  increase,  the  meninges  become  cloudy,  the  cortical  arteries  thicken, 
the  glia  in  the  gray  matter  increases  particularly  about  the  smaller  vessels, 
and  there  are  the  areas  of  atrophy,  as  described  by  Marie,  Peck  and  others. 
With  these  organic  changes  the  mental  grip  fails,  the  memory  weakens,  the 
emotions  are  less  under  eontnjl,  and  year  by  year  in  a  slow  process  of  devo- 
lution the  last  stage  of  all  is  reached,  second  childhood — ^babyhood  rather — as 
the  man  ends  as  he  began,  with  only  a  vegetative  system. 

This  happy,  normal  process  with  "mild  gradations  of  decay,"  recognized  by 
all  except  the  senile  himself,  bears  out  Plato's  dictum  that  "ol<l  age  is  an 
easy  death."  But  it  may  be  far  otherwise,  and  "the  evening  of  life  may  be 
a  stormy  and  unhappy  period."  The  peculiarities  of  the  individual  become 
more  marked  and  to  an  unpleasant  degree;  he  may  become  egotistical,  emo- 
tional and  suspicious,  or  careless  in  minor  proprieties  of  life  and  intensely 
selfish.  The  most  pathetic  of  martyrdoms  are  the  miseries  endured  by  chil- 
dren in  the  unrequited,  unappreciated  devotion  to  an  irritable,  egotistical,  self- 
centred  senile  parent.  But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  worst  troubles  may  not 
'  be  intensification  of  any  personal  pecuUarities,  but  terrible  perversions  of 
character  of  a  distressing  nature,  llie  man  of  active  useful  life  may  be  de- 
pressed to  distraction  by  tEe  thoughts  of  the  failure  he  has  been ;  the  godly 
man  is  worried  over  his  lost  soul;  the  moral  teacher  and  saintly  soul  may 
become  a  lecher;  the  loving  affectionate  husband  a  brutal  tyrant;  the  million- 
aire thinks  himself  a  bankrupt. 

3.  Special  Types. — While  in  normal  old  age  there  is  nothing  local,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  senility  may  be  chiefly  local  and  affect  the  brain  at  a 
comparatively  early  age.  The  changes  are  usually  those  of  normal  old  age, 
and  associated  with  loss  of  judgment,  emotional  perversions,  and  progressive 
mental  impairment  The  cardio-vascular  and  renal  conditions  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  these  cases  (Southard),  Various  forms  have  been  described, — 
the  presbyophrenia  of  Wernicke — characterized  by  "marked  disturbances  of 
the  recording  faculty,  with  retention  for  a  long  time  of  orderly  thought  and 
judgment  .  .  .  and  tendency  to  confabulation"  (Barker),  Bioswanger's 
dementia  presenilis  begins  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50,  with  loss  of  memory, 
apathy,  etc,  without  syphilis  or  the  somatic  feature  of  general  paresis, 
Ahheimet^s  disease  is  a  slow  dementia  with  focal  symptoms,  aphasia  and 
apraxia,  aod  in  addition  to  the  regressive  changes  in  the  vessels  and  glia,  a 
peculiar  condition  of  the  neuro-fibrils.  Southard  and  Alford  called  attention 
to  a  group  of  senile  dementias  (14  of  42  eases  specially  studied)  of  obscure 
etiology,  which  do  not  come  in  these  types  as  the  vessels  are  not  sclerotic  and 
the  convolutions  are  not  atrophied. 

n.    HYPEE^MIA  AND  AK^MIA 

Less  and  less  stress  is  now  laid  on  these  conditions.  The  symptoms  usually 
referred  to  active  hyperemia  in  the  infectious  diseases,  or  in  association  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart  accompanying  disease  of  the  kidney,  are  due  to 
the  action  of  toxic  agents  rather  than  to  changes  in 'the  circulation. 

Anamia. — The  anatomical  condition  of  the  brain  is  very  striking.  The 
membranes  are  pale,  only  the  large  veins  are  full,  the  small  vessels  over  the  - 
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gyri  are  empty,  and  an  nnusual  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  duid  is  present.  On 
section  both  tie  gray  and  white  matter  look  extremely  pale  and  the  cut  snrfsce 
is  moiat.    Very  few  panda  vascuiosa  are  seen. 

Symptoms. — The  effects  of  sudden  aniemia  of  the  brain  are  well  illustrated 
by  the  ordinary  fainting  fit.  When  the  Bymptoma  are  the  result  of  hffimor- 
rhage,  there  are  drowsiness,  giddiness,  inability  to  stand ;  Sashes  of  light, 
dark  spots  before  the  eyes,  and  noises  in  the  ears;  the  respiration  becomes 
hurried ;  the  skin  is  cool  and  covered  with  sweat;  the  pupils  are  dilated,  there 
may  be  voipiting,  headache,  or  deiiriura,  and  gradually,  if  the  bleeding  con- 
tinues, consciousness  is  lost  and  death  may  occur  with  convulsions.  In  the 
more  chronic  forms,  such  as  result  from  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  as  in 
protracted  illness  or  starvation,  a  condition  of  irritable  weakness  results. 
Mental  eflfort  is  difficult,  the  slightest  irritation  is  followed  by  undue  excite- 
ment, the  patient  complains  of  giddiness  and  noises  in  the  ears,  or  there  may 
be  hallucinations  or  delirium.  These  symptoms  are  met  with  in  an  extreme 
grade  as  a  result  of  prolonged  starvation,  and  a  similar  condition  is  seen  in 
certain  cases  of  arterio-selerosis  when  the  brain  is  poorly  nourished. 

An  interesting  set  of  symptoms,  to  which  the  term  hydrencephaioid  was 
applied  by  Marshall  Hall,  occurs  in  the  anaemia  and  debility  produced  by 
prolonged  diarrhoea  in  children.  The  child  is  in  a  semi-comatose  condition' 
with  the  eyes  open,  the  pupils  contracted,  and  the  fontanelle  depressed.  In 
the  earlier  period  there  may  be  convulsions.  The  coma  may  gradually  deepen, 
the  pupils  become  dilated,  and  there  may  be  strabismus  and  even  retraction 
of  the  head,  symptoms  which  closely  simulate  those  of  basilar  meningitis. 

IIL    CEDBMA  OP  THE  BHAIN 

Whether  it  occurs  as  a  clinical  entity  is  doubtful.  The  cases  reported  as 
such  resemble  the  serous  meningitis  or  anomalous  forms  of  acute  polio-myelitis, 
particularly  as  skin  rashes  have  been  described.  As  a  secondary  process  it 
occurs  under  the  following  conditions:  In  general  atrophy  of  tiie  convolu- 
tions, in  which  case  the  oedema  is  represented  by  an  increase  in  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  and  in  that  of  the  meshes  of  the  pia.  In  extreme  venous  dilatation 
from  obstruction,  as  in  mitral  stenosis  or  in  tumors,  there  may  be  a  condition 
of  congestive  a?dema,  in  which,  in  addition  to  great  filling  of  the  blood  vessels, 
the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  is  unusually  moist.  The  most  acute  cedema 
is  a  local  process  found  around  tumors  and  abscesses.  The  symptoms  of  com- 
pression following  concussion  or  contusion,  as  shown  by  Cannon,  are  fre- 
quently attributable  to  cerebral  cedema  due  to  change  in  osmotic  pressure.  An 
intense  infiltration,  local  or  general,  may  occur  in  nephritis,  and  to  it  certain 
of  the  uremic  symptoms  may  be  due. 

Anatomical  Changes. — These  are  not  unlike  those  of  antemia.  When  the 
oedema  follows  progressive  atrophy,  the  fluid  is  chiefly  within  and  beneath 
the  membranes.  The  brain  substance  is  anemic  and  moist  and  has  a  wet, 
glistening  appearance,  which  is  very  characteristic.  In  some  instances  the 
oedema  is  more  intense  and  local,  and  the  brain  substance  may  look  infiltrated 
with  fluid.     The  amount  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles  is  usually  increased. 

Bymptoma. — The  symptoms  are  in  great  part  those  of  lessened  blood  flow, 
and  are  not  well  defined.     Some  of  the  cerebral  features  of  ursemia  may 
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depend  upon  it.  CaseB  have  been  reported  in  which  unilateral  convulsions 
or  paralyBis  have  occurred  in  connection  vith  chronic  nephritis,  and  in  which 
the  condition  appeared  to  be  associated  with  cedema  of  the  brain.  The  older 
writers  laid  great  stress  upon  an  apoplexia  serosa,  which  may  really  have 
been  a  general  (edema  of  the  brain.  Some  of  the  cases  of  transient  paralysis 
or  aphasia  may  be  caused  by  cedema. 

IV.    CBBEBRAL  H^HORBHAGE 

The  bleeding  may  come  from  branches  of  either  of  the  two  great  gronpe 
of  cerebral  tcsscIs — the  baaal,  comprising  the  circle  of  Willis  and  the  cenbal 
aj^eries  passing  from  it  and  from  the  first  portion  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  or 
the  cortical  group,  the  anterior,  middle,  and  the  posterior  cerebral  vessels.  In 
a  majority  of  the  cases  the  hiemorrhage  is  from  the  central  branches,  more 
particularly  from  those  which  are  given  off  by  the  middle  cerebral  arteries  in 
the  anterior  perforated  spaces,  and  which  supply  the  corpora  striata  and  in- 
ternal capsules.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  branches  which  passes  to  the 
third  division  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  and  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal 
capsule,  the  1  en ticulo -striate  artery,  is  so  frequently  involved  in  hsemorrhage 
that  it  was  called  by  Charcot  the  artery  of  cvrebraJ  htemorrhage.  Hemor- 
rhages from  this  and  from  the  lenticulo-thalamic  artery  include  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  all  cerebral  bsemorrhages.  The  bleeding  may  be  into  the 
substance  of  the  brain,  to  which  alone  the  term  cerebral  apoplexy  is  applied,  or 
into  the  membranes,  in  which  case  it  is  termed  meningeal  hemorrhage;  both 
are  usually  included  under  the  terms  intracranial  or  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

Etiology. — High  blood  pressure  and  arterial  disease  in  persons  over  fort; 
years  of  age  are  the  main  factors. 

Age. — After  thirty  the  liability  increases  with  each  decade.  It  may  be 
congenital  as  in  the  child  of  a  woman  dead  of  typhoid  fever  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital.  It  occasionally  occurs  in  children  from  rupture  of  a  small 
aneurism,  but  before  the  age  of  thirty  it  is  very  uncommon.  In  an  analysis 
of  the  United  States  Census  Report,  H.  M,  Thomas  found  the  increase  com- 
mon in  the  7th  and  8th  decades.  Of  154  cases  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
traceable  to  arterial  changes  there  was  no  case  under  thirty;  the  maxtmam  for 
both  sexes  was  at  the  fifty-sixth  year.  After  sixty  the  numbers  appear  to 
decline,  but  if  "due  correction  is  made  for  the  age- distribution  of  a  popula- 
tion, the  liability  of  the  individual  to  this  form  of  death  increases  steadily  up 
to  old  age"  (F.  W.  Andrewes).  Before  the  fifth  decade  hsemorrhage  is  rare; 
then  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  decades  cases  progressively  increase  in  number. 

Sex, — There  is  a  marked  preponderance  of  males. 

Race. — In  the  United  States  the  death  rate  from  apoplexy  in  the  Heport 
of  1917  was  839  per  million  population.  In  England  and  Wales  in  1916  the 
deaths  from  apoplexy  were  693  per  million  living.  Both  apoplexy  and  paral- 
ysis seem  to  be  much  more  prevalent  among  the  negroes. 

HEREDirr. — Formerly  thought  to  be  a  very  important  factor,  heredity 
influences  the  incidence  in  rendering  members  of  families  in  which  the  blood 
vessels  degenerate  early  more  liable  to  cerebral  hsemorrh^e.  What  was  known 
as  the  apoplectic  habitus,  or  build,  is  stilt  spoken  of,  oy  which  we  mean  a 
stout,  plethoric  person  of  medium  size  with  a  short  neck. 
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Special  Facto&s. — IndiTiduals  with  progreseive  renal  disease  aod  consecu- 
tive arterio-sclerosia  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  are  particularly  liable  to 
cerebral  hemorrhage.  Alcohol,  immoderate  eating,  prolonged  muscular  eser- 
tion,  syphilis,  chronic  lead  poisoning,  and  gout  are  antecedents  in  many  cases. 
Endocarditis  may  lead  indirectly  to  apoplexy  by  causing  embolism  and  aneur- 
ism of-  the  vesseb  of  the  brain.  Cerebral  htemorrhage  occurs  occasionally  in 
the  specific  fevers  and  in  such  profound  alterations  of  the  blood  as  are  met 
with  in  leukemia. 

The  actual  exciting  cause  is  not  always  evident.  The  attacks  may  be  sud- 
den without  any  preliminary  symptoms.  In  other  instances  straining  efforts 
or  oveiaction  of  the  heart  in  emotion  may  cause  a  rupture.  Many  cases  occur 
during  sleep.  Some  instances  follow  slight  .trauma.  The  records  of  Univer- 
sity College  Hospital  analyzed  by  Ernest  Jones  indicate  that  in  none  of  123 
cases  did  the  attack  come  on  through  excessive  bodily  effort. 

Horbid  Anatomy. — Direct  Changes. — The  lesions  are  almost  invariably 
in  the  cerebral  arteries,  in  which  the  following  changes  may  lead  to  it: 

(a)  The  production  of  miliary  aneurisms,  rupture  of  which  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  cerebral  hjemorrhage.  They  occur  most  frequently  on  the 
central  arteries,  but  also  on  the  smaller  branches  of  the  cortical  vessels.  On 
section  of  the  brain  substance  they  may  be  seen  as  localized,  small  dark  bodies, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  in  numbers  upon 
the  arteries  when  carefully  withdrawn  from  the  anterior  perforated  spaces.  In 
apoplexy  after  the  fortieth  year  if  sought  for  they  are  rarely  missed. 

(b)  Aneurism  of  the  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  These  are  by  no 
means  uncommon,  and  will  be  considered  subsequently. 

(c)  Endarteritis  and  periarteritis  in  the  cerebral  vessels  most  commonly 
lead  to  apoplexy  by  the  production  of  aneurisms,  either  miliary  or  coarse. 
There  are  instances  in  which  the  most  careful  search  fails  to  reveal  anything 
but  diffuse  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  vessels. 

(d)  Whether  haemorrhage  ever  ocours  by  diapedesis  without  actual  rupture 
is  doubtful.    Possibly  it  does  in  purpura. 

(e)  In  persons  over  sixty  the  hemiplegia  may  depend  upon  small  areas  of 
Hoftening  in  the  gray  matter — the  lacuna  of  Marie — varying  in  size  from  a 
pin's  head  to  a  pea  or  a  small  bean,  grayish  red  in  tint.  The  lenticular  nucleus 
ia  particularly  apt  to  be  involved.     The  blood  vessels  are  always  diseaSed. 

The  htemorrhage  may  be  meningeal,  cerebral,  or  intraventricular. 

Meningeal  hmmorrkage  may  be  outside  the  dura,  between  dura  and  arach- 
noid, or  between  the  arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater.  The  following  are  the 
chief  causes:  Fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  case  the  blood  usually  comes 
from  the  lacerated  meningeal  vessels,  sometimes  from  the  torn  sinuses.  In 
these  cases  the  blood  is  usually  outside  the  dura  or  between  it  and  the  arach- 
noid. The  next  most  frequent  cause  is  rupture  of  aneurisms  on  the  larger 
cerebral  vessels.  The  blood  is  usually  'subarachnoid.  An  intracerebral  htemor- 
rhage may  burst  into  the  meninges.  A  special  form  of  meningeal  hcemorrhage 
is  found  in  the  new-born,  associated  with  injury  during  birth.  And  lastly, 
meningeal  hiemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  constitutional  diseases  and  fevers. 
The  blood  may  be  in  a  large  quantity  at  the  base;  in  cases  of  ruptured 
aneurism,  particularly,  it  may  extend  into  the  cord  or  upon  the  cortex.     Owing 
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to  the  greater  frequency  of  the  aiieurismB  in  the  middle  cerebral  vessels,  the 
Sylvian  fissures  are  often  distended. with  blood. 

Iniracerebrai  kcBmorrhage  is  most  frequent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cor- 
pus striatum,  particularly  toward  the  outer  section  of  the  lenticular  nucleus. 
The  hsmorrhage  may  be  small  and  limited  to  the  lenticular  body,  the  thala- 
mus, and  the  internal  capsule,  or  it  may  extend  to  the  insula.  Haemorrhages 
confined  to  the  white  matter — the  centrum  semiovale — are  rare.  Localized 
bleeding  may  occur  in  the  crura  or  in  the  pons.  Htemorrhage  into  the  cerebel- 
lum is  not  uncommon,  and  usnatly  comes  from  the  superior  cerebellar  artery. 
The  extravasation  may  be  limited  to  the  8ubstan(%  or  may  rupture  into  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

Tentricuiaf  Hcemorrhage. — This  is  rarely  primary,  coming  from  the  vessels 
of  the  plexuses  or  of  the  walls.  Mote  often  it  is  secondary,  following  hemor- 
rhage into  .the  cerebral  substance.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  early  life  and  may 
occur  during  birth.  Of  94  cases  collected  by  Edward  Sanders,  7  occurred 
during  the  first  year,  and  14  under  the  twentieth  year.  In  adults  it  is  almost 
always  caused  by  rupture  of  a  vessel  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  caadate 
nucleus.  The  blood  may  be  found  in  one  ventricle  only,  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  in  both  lateral  ventricles,  and  may  pass  into  the  third  ventricle 
and  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  forming  a 
complete  mould  in  blood  of  the  ventricular  system.  In  these  cases  the 
clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  "apoplexie  foudroyanie." 

Multiple  Hemorrhages. — Of  128  non-traumatic  cases  at  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  there  were  28  with  discrete  multiple  hiemorrbagea.  The  most  com- 
mon form  is  hcemorrhage  into  the  basal  ganglia  and  into  the  pons;  the  next, 
bilateral  basal  hEemorrhage.  In  the  brain  compression  following  hemorrhage, 
the  blood  pressure  rises;  this  increased  intracranial  tension  is  doubtless  the 
cause  of  rupture  in  other  vessels  weakened  by  disease.  The  pontine  arteries 
seem  specially  susceptible,  as  the  small  terminal  vessels  come  off  at  right 
angles  to  a  very  large  trunk  (Phyllis  Greenacre). 

Subsequent  Changes. — ^The  blood  gradually  changes  in  color,  and  ulti- 
mately the  haemoglobin  is  converted  into  hiematoidin.  Inflammation  occurs 
about  the  apoplectic  area,  limiting  and  confining  it,  and  ultimately  a  definite 
wall  may  be  produced,  inclosing  a  cyst  with  fluid  contents.  In  other  instances 
a  cyst*  is  not  formed,  but  the  connective  tissue  proliferates  and  leaves  a  pig- 
mented scar.  In  meningeal  hEemorrhage  the  effused  blood  may  be  gradually 
absorbed  and  leave  only  a  staining  of  the  membranes.  In  other  cases,  particu- 
larly in  infants,  when  the  effusion  is  cortical  and  abundant,  there  may  be 
localized  wasting  of  the  convolutions  and  the  production  of  a  cyst  in  the 
meninges.  Possibly  porencephaly  may  arise  in  this  way.  Secondaijy  degen- 
eration follows,  varying  in  character  according  to  the  location  of  the  haemor- 
rhage and  the  actual  damage  done  by  it  to  nerve  cells  or  their  medullated 
Bxones.  Thus,  in  persons  dying  some  years  after  a  cerebral  apoplexy  which 
has  produced  hemiplegia  (lesion  of  the  motor  area  in  the  cortex  or  of  the 
pyramidal  tract  leading  from  it),  the  degeneration  may  be  traced  through  the 
cerebral  peduncle,  the  ventral  part  of  the  pons,  the  pyramids  of  the  medulla, 
the  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  of  the  cord  of  the  same  side,  and 
the  fibres  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  on  the  opposite  side.  After  hemor- 
rhages in  the  middle  and  inferior  frontal  gyri  degeneration  of  the  fronts! 
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cerebro-cortico-pontal  path  follows,  going  through  the  aoterior  limb  of  the 
internal  capsule  and  the  medial  portion  of  the  basis  pedunculi  to  the  nuclei 
pootis;  also  degeneration  of  the  fibres  connecting  the  uucleus  medialiG  thalami 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  nucleus  lateralis  thalami  with  the  cortex. 

When  the  temporal  gyri  ot  their  white  matter  are  destroyed  by  a  hemor- 
rhage the  lateral  segment  of  the  basis  pedunculi  degenerates.  Cerebellar 
htemorrbage,  especially  if  it  injure  the  nucleus  dentatus,  may  lead  to  degen- 
eration of  the  brachium  conjunctivum. 

There  may  be  slow  degeneration  in  the  lemniscus  medialis,  extending  as 
far  as  the  nuclei  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  after  hemor- 
rhages in  the  central  gyri,  hTpothalamic  region,  or  dorsal  part  of  the  pons. 
Htemorrhages  destroying  the  occipital  cortex,  or  subcortical  hemorrhages  in- 
juring the  optic  radiations,  occasion  slow  degeneration  (cellulipetal)  of  the 
radiations  from  the  lateral  geniculate  body,  and  after  a  time  cause  mariced 
atrophy  or  even  disappearance  of  its  ganglion  cells. 

gymptonu. — P&imary, — Premonitory  indications  are  rare.  As  a  rule,  the 
patient  is  seized  while  in  full  health  or  about  the  performance  of  some  eveij 
day  action,  occasionally  an  action  requiring  strain  or  extra  esertion.  There 
may  be  headache,  sensations  of  numbness  or  tingling  or  pains  in  the  limbs, 
or  even  choreiform  movements  in  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side,  the  so- 
called  prehemiplegic  chorea.  In  other  cases  temporary  disturbances  of  vision 
and  of  associated  movements  of  the  eye-muscles  have  been  noted,  but  none  of 
the  prodromata  of  apoplexy  (the  so-called  "warnings")  are  characteristic. 
Transient  aphasia  or  monoplegia  may  precede  the  attack.  The  onset  may  be 
with  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and  complete  relaxation  of  the  extremities. 
In  such  instances  the  name  apoplectic  stroke  is  particuUrly  appropriate.  In 
other  cases  it  is  more  gradual  and  the  loss  of  consciousness  may  not  occur  for  a 
few  minutes  after  the  patient  has  fallen,  or  after  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs 
is  manifest.  In  the  typical  apoplectic  attack  the  condition  is  as  follows: 
There  is  deep  unconsciousness;  the  patient  can  not  be  roused.  The  face  is 
injected,  sometimes  cyanotic,  or  of  an  ashen  gray  hue.  The  pupils  vary;  usu- 
ally they  are  dilated,  sometimes  unequal,  and  always,  in  deep  coma,  inactive. 
If  the  hiemorrbage  be  bo  located  that  it  can  irritate  the  nucleus  of  the  third 
nerve  the  pupils  are  contracted  (hsemorrhages  into  the  pons  or  ventricles). 
The  respirations  are  slow,  noisy,  and  accompanied  with  stertor.  Sometimes 
Cheyne-Stokes  rhythm  may  be  present.  The  chest  movements  on  the  para- 
lyzed side  may  be  restricted,  in  rare  instances  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
cheeks  are  often  blown  out  during  expiration,  with  spluttering  of  the  lips. 
The  pulse  is  usually  full,  slow,  and  of  increased  tension.  The  temperature 
may  be  normal,  but  is  often  found  subnormal,  and,  as  in  a  case  reported  by 
Bastian,  may  sink  below  95°.  In  cases  of  basal  hemorrhage  the  temperature, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  high.  The  urine  and  fteces  are  usually  passed  in- 
voluntarily. Convulsions  are  not  common.  It  may  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  condition  is  apoplexy  associated  with  hemiplegia  or  sudden  coma 
from  other  causes.  An  indication  of  hemiplegia  may  be  discovered  in  the 
difference  in  the  tonus  of  the  muscles  on  the  two  sides.  If  the  arm  or  the 
leg-is  lifted,  it  drops  "dead"  on  the  affected  side,  while  on  the  other  it  falls 
more  slowly.  The  lack  of  muscular  tone  of  the  paralyzed  limb  may  be 
determined  by  inspection.    In  this  condition  the  muscle  mass  of  the  thigh  acts 
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like  a  semi-fluid  sac  and  takes  the  shape  determined  by  gravity.  In  a  patienl 
lying  or  sitting  on  a  iirni  support,  the  thigh  of  the  paralyzed  limb  is  broadened 
or  flattened,  while  that  on  the  nonnal  side  has  a  more  rounded  contoor. 
Bigidity  also  may  be  present.  In  vatchiug  the  movements  of  the  facial 
muscles  in  the  stertorous  respiration  it  will  he  seen  that  on  the  paralyzed 
side  the  relaxation  permits  the  cheek  to  be  blown  out  in  a  more  marked 
manner.  The  bead  and  eyes  may  be  turned  to  one  side— conjugate  deviation. 
In  such  an  event  the  turning  is  toward  the  side  of  the  heemorihage. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  the  onset  is  not  so  abrupt,  the  patient  may  not 
lose  consciousness,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  there  is  loss  of  power, 
unconsciousness  comes  on  gradually,  and  deepens  into  profound  coma — ^in- 
gravescent apoplexy.  The  attack  may  occur  during  sleep.  The  patient  may 
be  found  unconscious,  or  wakes  to  find  that  the  power  is  lost  on  one  side. 
Small  hfemorrhages  in  the  territory  of  the  central  arteries  may  cause  hemi- 
plegia without  loss  of  consciousness.  In  old  persons  the  hemiplegia  may  be 
slight  and  follow  a  transient  loss  of  consciousness,  and  is  usually  most  marked 
in  the  leg.  It  may  be  quite  slight  and  difficult  to  make  out.  It  is  associated 
with  other  senile  changes.  This  is  the  form  often  due  to  the  presence  of 
lacunar  softening. 

Usually  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  onset  of  an  attack,  sometimes 
within  from  two  to  sis  hours,  there  are  febrile  reaction  and  more  or  less  con- 
stitutional disturbance  associated  with  inflammatory  changes  about  the  hem- 
orrhage and  absorption  of  the  blood.  The  period  of  inflammatory  reaction 
may  continue  for  from  one  week  to  two  months.  The  patient  may  die  in  this 
reaction,  or,  if  consciousness  has  been  regained,  there  may  be  delirium  or 
recurrence  of  the  coma.  At  this  period  the  so-called  early  rigidity  may  develop 
in  the  paralyzed  limbs  and  trophic  changes  occur,  such  as  sloughing  or  the 
formation  of  vesicles.  The  most  serious  of  these  is  the  sloughing  eschar  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  back,  or  on  the  paralyzed  side,  which  may  appear  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  the  onset  and  is  usually  of  grave  significance.  The  con- 
gestion at  the  bases  of  the  lungs  so  common  in  apoplexy  ie  regarded  by  some 
as  a  trophic  change. 

Conjugate  Deviation. — In  a  right  hemiplegia  the  eyes  and  head  may  be 
turned  to  the  left  side;  that  is  to  say,  the  eyes  look  toward  the  cerebral  lesion. 
This  is  almost  the  rule  in  hemiplegia.  When,  however,  convulsions  or  spasm 
occur  or  the  state  of  so-called  early  rigidity,  the  conjugate  deviation  of  the 
bead  and  eyes  may  be  in  the  opposite  direction ;  that  is  to  say,  the  eyes  look 
away  from  the  lesion  and  the  head  is  rotated  toward  the  convulsed  side. 
This  symptom  may  be  associated  with  cortical  lesions,  particularly,  according 
to  some  authors,  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  supramarginal  and  angalar 
gyri.  It  may  alsooccur  in  a  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule  or  in  the  pons,  but 
in  the  latter  situation  the  conjugate  deviation  is  the  reverse  of  that  which 
occurs  in  other  cases,  as  the  patient  looks  away  from  the  lesion,  and  in  spasm 
or  convulsion  looks  toward  the  lesion. 

Hemiplegia. — In  cases  in  which  consciousness  is  restored  and  the  patient 
improves,  a  unilateral  paralysis  may  persist  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
motor  area  or  the  pyramidal  tract  in  any  part  of  its  course.  Hemiplegia  is 
complete  when  it  involves  face,  arm,  and  leg,  or  partial  when  it  involves  only 
one  or  other  of  these  parts.     This  may  be  the  result  of  a  lesion  (a)  of  the 
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Fio.  20. — DiAOBAU  or  Motor  Path  reou  Lett  Bbuii. 
The  upper  segmeut  is  black,  the  loner  red.  Th«  nuclei  of  the  motor  cerebral  nerval 
Kre  ■hoHii  on  the  right  side;  on  the  left  side  the  cerebral  nerves  of  that  aide  are  indi- 
cated. A  lesion  at  1  would  csuae  upper  segment  paraljsis  in  the  arm  of  the  opporita 
side — cerebral  monoplegia;  at  2,  upper  segment  paralysis  of  the  whole  opposite  side 
of  the  body — hemiplcKia;  at  3  (in  the  crug),  upper  segment  paralysis  of  tlie  opposite 
face,  arm,  and  leg,  and  lower  segment  paralyeis  of  the  eye-museles  on  the  same 
Bide — crossed  paralysis;  at  4  (in  the  loner  part  of  the  pons),  upper  segmpnt  paralysif 
of  the  opposite  arm  and  leg,  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  the  face  and  eitcmal  rectua 
on  the  same  side — crossed  paralysis;  at  5,  upper  segment  paralysis  of  all  muscles  rep- 
resented below  lesion,  and  lower  segment  paralysis  of  muscles  represented  at  level  of 
lesion — spinal  paraplegia;  at  6,  lower  segment  paralysis  of  muscles  localised  at  seat  of 
leaion — anterior  poliomyelitis.     (Van  Uehuchten,  modified.) 
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motor  cortex;  (6)  of  the  pyramidal  fibres  io  the  coroDa  radiata  and  in  the 
internal  capsule;  (c)  of  a  lesion  in  the  eerehral  peduncle;  or  (d)  in  the  pons 
Varolii.  The  situation  of  the  lesions  and  their  effects  are  given  in  Fig.  20. 
Hemorrhage  is  perhaps  the  most  common  cause,  hut  tumors  and  spots  of 
softening  maj  also  induce  it.  The  special  details  of  the  hemiplegia  may  here 
he  considered.  The  face  (except  in  lesions  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons) 
is  involved  on  the  same  side  as  the  arm  and  leg.  This  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  facial  muscles  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  cortical 
centres  as  those  of  the  arm  and  leg,  the  fibres  of  the  upper  motor  segment  of 
the  facial  nerve  from  the  cortex  decussating  just  as  do  those  of  the  nerves 
of  the  limbs.  The  signs  of  the  facial  paralysis  are  usually  well  marked. 
There  may  he  a  slight  difficulty  in  devatiug  the  eyebrows  or  in  closing  the 
eye  on  the  paralyzed  side,  or  in  rare  cases,  the  facial  paralysis  is  complete, 
but  the  movements  may  be  present  with  emotion,  as  laughing  or  crying. 
The  facial  paralysis  is  partial,  involving  only  the  lower  portion  of  the  nerve, 
so  that  the  orbicularis  oculi  and  the  frontalis  muscles  are  much  less  involved 
than  the  lower  branch.  The  hypoglossal  nerve  also  is  involved.  In  conse- 
quence, the  patient  can  not  put  out  the  tongue  straight,  but  it  deviates  toward 
the  paralyzed  side,  inasmuch  as  the  genio-hyo-glossns  of  the  sound  side  is 
unopposed.  In  a  few  cases  the  protrusion  is  toward  the  side  of  the  lesion,  a 
fact  not  easily  explained.  With  right  hemiplegia  there  may  he  aphasia.  Even 
without  marked  aphasia  difficulty  in  speaking  and  slowness  are  common. 

The  arm  is,  as  a  rule,  more  completely  paralyzed  than  the  leg.  The  loss 
of  power  may  be  absolute  or  partial.  In  severe  eases  it  is  at  first  complete. 
In  others,  when  the  paralysis  in  the  face  and  arm  is  complete,  that  of  the  leg 
is  only  partial.  The  face  and  arm  may  alone  be  paralyzed,  while  the  leg 
escapes.  Less  commonly  the  leg  is  more  affected  than  the  arm,  and  the  face 
may  be  only  slightly  involved. 

Certain  muscles  escape  in  hemiplegia,  particularly  those  associated  in 
symmetrical  movements,  as  those  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  a  fact  which 
Broadbent  explains  by  supposing  that  as  the  spinal  nuclei  controlling  these 
movements  on  both  sides  constantly  act  together  they  may,  by  means  of  this 
intimate  connection,  be  stimulated  by  impulses  coming  from  only  one  side 
of  the  brain.  Hughlings  Jackson  pointed  out  that  in  quiet  respiration  the 
muscles  on  the  paralyzed  side  acted  more  strongly  than  the  corresponding 
muscles,  but  that  in  forced  respiration  the  reverse  condition  was  true.  The 
degree  of  permanent  paralysis  after  a  hemiplegic  attack  varies  much  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  When  the  restitution  is  partial,  it  is  always  certain  groups  of 
muscles  which  recover  ratlier  than  others.  Thus  in  the  leg  the  residual  par- 
alysis concerns  the  flexors  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsal  Sexors  of  the  foot — i.  e., 
the  muscles  which  are  active  in  the  second  period  of  walking,  shortening  the 
leg,  and  bringing  it  forward  while  it  swings.  The  muscles  which  lift  the  body 
when  the  foot  rests  upon  the  ground,  those  used  in  the  first  period  of  walking, 
include  the  extensors  of  the  leg  and  the  plantar  flexors  of  the  foot  These 
^engtheners"  of  the  leg  often  recover  almost  completely  in  cases  in  which 
the  paralysia  is  due  to  lesions  of  the  pyramidal  tract.  In  the  arms  the  residual 
paralysis  usually  affects  the  muscle  groups  which  oppose  the  thumb,  those 
which  rotate  the  arm  outward,  and  the  openers  of  the  hand. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  at  first  no  wasting  of  the  paralyzed  limbs. 
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Croesed  Hemiplegia. — A  paralysis  in  which  there  is  loss  of  functioD  in  a 
cerebral  nerve  on  one  side  with  loss  of  power  (or  of  eenBation)  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  is  called  a  crossed  or  alternate  hemiplegia.  It  is  met  with 
in  lesions,  commonly  hemorrhage,  in  tiie  cms,  the  pons,  and  the  medulla 
(FigB.  14,15and20). 

(a)  Cms. — The  bleeding  may  extend  from  veBaelB  supplying  the  corpus 
atriatum,  internal  capsule,  and  optic  thalamuB,'or  the  hemorrhage  may  be 
primarily  in  the  erus.  In  the  claBsical  case  of  Weber,  on  section  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  left  cms,  an  oblong  clot  15  mm.  in  length  lay  just  below  the  medial 
and  inferior  surface.  The  characteriBtic  features  of  a  lesion  in  this  locality 
are  paralyBis  of  arm,  face,  and  leg  of  the  opposite  side,  and  oculo-motor  paral- 
ysis of  tiie  same  side — the  syndrome  of  Weber  or  Weber-Gubler.  S^Bory 
changes  may  also  be  present.  Hemorrhage  into  the  tegmentum  is  not  neces- 
sarily aBSociated  with  hemiplegia,  but  there  may  be  incomplete  paralysis  of 
the  oculo-motor  nerve,  with  disturbance  of  sensation  and  ataxia  on  the  opposite 
side.  The  optic  tract  or  the  lateral  geniculate  bod;  lying  on  the  lateral  side 
of  the  cms  may  be  compressed,  with  resulting  hemianopia. 

(b)  Pons  and  Medulla. — Lesions  may  involve  the  pyramidal  tract  and  one 
or  more  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  If  at  the  lower  aspect  of  the  pons,  the  facial 
nerve  may  be  involved,  causing  paralysis  of  the  face  on  the  same  side  and 
hemiplegia  oq  the  opposite  side.  The  fifth  nerve  may  be  involved,  with  the 
fillet  (the  sensory  tract),  causing  loss  of  sensation  in  the  area  of  diBtribution 
of  the  fifth  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  and  loss  of  sensation  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body.  The  sensory  disturbance  here  is  apt  to  be  dissociated,  of  the 
syringomyelic  type,  affecting  particularly  the  sense  of  pain  and  temperature. 

Sensory  Diatvrbances  Beaulting  from  Cerebral  Hamorrhage. — These  are 
variable.  Hemianesthesia  may  coexist  with  hemiplegia,  but  in  many  instances 
there  is  only  slight  numbing  of  sensation.  When  marked,  it  is  usually  the 
result  of  a  lesion  in  the  internal  capsule  involving  the  retrolenticular  portion 
of  the  posterior  limb.  In  a  study  of  sensory  localization  Dana  found  that 
amesthesia  of  organic  cortical  origin  was  always  limited  or  more  pronounced 
in  certain  parts,  as  the  face,  arm,  or  1^,  and  was  generally  incomplete. 
Total  anesthesia  was  either  of 'functional  or  subcortical  origin.  Marked 
aoeesthesia  was  much  more  common  in  softening  than  in  tuemorrhage.  Com- 
plete hemianesthesia  is  rare  in  hemorrhage.  Disturbance  of  the  special  senses 
is  not  common.  Hemianopia  may  exist  on  the  same  side  as  the  paralysis, 
and  there  may  be  diminution  in  the  acuteness  of  the  senses  of  hearing,  taste, 
and  smell.  Homonymous  hemianopia  of  the  halves  of  the  visual  fields  oppo- 
site to  the  lesion  is  very  frequent  shortly  after  the  onset,  though  often  over- 
looked (Cowers). 

Psychic  disturbances,  variable  in  nature  and  degree,  may  result  from  cere- 
bral hemorrhage. 

The  RefleTes  in  Apoplectic  Cases. — During  the  apoplectic  coma  all  the 
reflexes  are  abolished,  but  immediately  on  recovery  of  consciousness  tbey 
return,  first  on  the  non-hemiplegic  side,  later,  sometimes  only  after  weeks, 
on  the  paralyzed  side.  As  to  the  time  of  return,  especially  of  the  patellar 
reflexes,  marked  differences  are  observable  in  individual  cases.  The  deep 
reflexes  later  are  increased  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  ankle  clonus  may  be 
present.     Plantar  stimuUtion  usually  gives  an  extensor  response  in  the  great 
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toe  (Babinski'e  reflex)  or  dors&l  flexioa  of  the  foot  on  irritating  the  ekin 
over  the  tibia  ( Oppenbeim's  sign).  The  other  superficial  reflexeg  are  ugually 
diminished.     The  sphincters  are  not  affected. 

The  course  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
lesion.  If  elight,  the  hemiplegia  may  disappear  completely  vithin  a  few  days 
or  a  few  weeks.  In  severe  cases  the  rule  ia  that  the  leg  gradually  recovers 
before  the  arm,  and  the  musclee  of  the  shoulder  girdle  and  upper  arm  before 
those  of  the  forearm  and  hand.     The  face  may  recover  quickly. 

Except  in  the  very  slight  lesions,  in  which  the  hemiplegia  is  transient, 
changes  take  place  which  may  be  grouped  aa 

Secohdary  Symptoms. — These  correspond  to  the  chronic  stage.  In  a 
esse  in  which  little  or  no  improvement  takes  place  within  eight  or  ten  weeks 
it  will  be  found  that  the  paralyzed  limbs  undergo  certain  changes.  The  leg, 
as  a  rule,  recovers  enough  power  to  enable  the  patient  to  get  about,  althou^ 
the  foot  is  dragged.  Occasionally  a  recurrence  of  severe  symptoms  is  seen, 
even  without  a  new  heemorrhage  having  taken  place.  In  both  arm  and  leg 
the  condition  of  secondary  contraction  or  late  rigidity  comes  on  and  is  always 
most  marked  in  the  arm  which  becomes  permanently  flexed  at  the  elbow  and 
resists  all  attempts  at  extension.  The  wrist  is  flexed  upon  the  forearm  and 
the  fingers  upon  the  hand.  The  position  of  the  arm  and  hand  Is  very  char- 
acteristic. There  is  frequently,  as  the  contractures  develop,  a  great  deal  of 
pain.  In  the  leg  the  contracture  is  rarely  so  extreme.  The  loss  of  power  is 
most  marked  iu  the  muscles  of  the  foot  and,  to  prevent  the  toes  from  dragging, 
the  knee  in  walking  is  much  flexed,  or  more  commonly  the  foot  is  swung 
round  in  a  half  circle. ' 

The  reflexes  are  at  tliis  stage  greatly  increased.  These  contraeturea  are 
permanent  and  incurable,  and  are  associated  with  a  secondary  descending 
sclerosis  of  the  motor  path.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  rigidity 
and  contracture  do  not  occur,  but  the  arm  remains  flaccid,  the  leg  having 
regained  its  power.  This  himipUgie  fasque  of  Bouchard  is  found  most  com- 
monly in  children.  Among  other  secondary  changes  in  late  hemiplegia  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  Tremor  of  the  affected  limbs,  post-paralytic 
chorea,  the  mobile  spasm  known  as  athetosis,  arthropathies  in  the  joints  of 
the  affected  side,  and  muscular  atrophy.  The  cool  surface  and  thin  glossy 
skin  of  a  hemiplegic  limb  are  familiar  to  all. 

Atrophy  of  the  musclee  may  occur.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  due  in 
Kime  cases  to  secondary  alterations  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  ventral  horns; 
hut  atrophy  may  follow  as  a  direct  result  of  the  cerebral  lesion,  the  ventral 
horns  remaining  intact.  In  Quincke's  case  atrophy  of  the  arm  followed  the 
development  of  a  glioma  in  the  anterior  central  convolution.  The  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  ventral  horns  was  normal.  These  atrophies  are  most  common  in 
cortical  lesions  involving  the  domain  of  the  third  main  branch  of  the  Sylvian 
artery,  and  in  central  lesions  involving  the  lenticulo-thalamic  region.  Their 
explanation  is  not  clear.  The  wasting  of  cerebral  origin,  which  occurs  most 
frequently  in  children,  and  leads  to  hemiatrophy  of  the  muscles  with  atnnted 
growth  of  the  bones  and  joints,  is  to  be  sharply  separated  from  the  hemi- 
atrophy of  the  muscles  of  the  adult  following  within  a  relatively  short  time 
upon  the  hemiplegia. 

Si^noiii. — ^There  are  three  groups  of  cases  which  offer  difficulty. 
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(1)  Cases  JD  which  the  onset  Ib  gradual,  a  day  or  tvo  elapsiog  before 
the  paralyBia  is  fully  deyeloped  and  conaciouBnesa  completely  lost,  are  readily 
recognized,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  lesion  is  due 
to  thrombosis  or  to  haemorrhage. 

(2)  It)  the  sudden  apoplectic  stroke  in  which  the  patient  rapidly  loses 
conscioasness  the  difficult  in  diagnosis  may  be  still  greater,  particularly  if 
the  patient  is  in  deep  coma  when  first  seen. 

The  first  point  to  be  decided  is  the  existence  of  hemiplegia.  This  may 
be  difficult,  although,  as  a  rule,  even  in  deep  coma  the  limbs  on  the  para- 
lyzed side  are  more  flaccid  and  drop  instantly  when  lifted;  whereas  on  the 
non-paralyzed  side  the  muscles  retain  some  degree  of  tonus.  One  cheek  may 
puff  or  one  side  of  the  mouth  splutter  in  expiration.  The  reflexes  may  be 
decreased  or  lost  on  the  affected  side  and  there  may  be  conjugate  deviation 
of  the  head  and  eyes,  fiigidity  in  the  limbs  on  one  aide  is  in  favor  of  a 
hemiplegic  lesion.  It  is  practically  impossible  in  a  majority  of  these  cases 
to  say  whether  the  lesion  is  due  to  hemorrhage,  embolisni,  or  thrombosis. 

(3)  Large  hiemorrhage  into  the  ventricles  or  into  the  pons  may  produce 
sadden  loss  of  consciousness  with  complete  relaxation,  simulating  coma  from 
unemia,  diabetes,  alcoholism,  opium  poisoning,  or  epilepsy. 

The  previous  history  and  the  mode  of  onset  may  give  valuable  information. 
In  epilepsy  convulsions  have  preceded  the  coma;  in  alcoholism  there  la  a 
history  of  constant  drinking,  while  in  opivm  poisoning  the  coma  develops 
more  gradually;  bat  in  many  instances  the  difficulty  is  practically  very  great. 
With  dii^etie  coma  the  breath  often  smells  of  acetone.  In  ventricular 
hamorHiage  the  coma  is-sudden  and  comes  on  rapidly.  The  hemiplegic  symp- 
toms may  be  transient,  quickly  giving  place  to  complete  relaxation.  Con- 
vulsions occur  in  many  cases,  and  may  be  the  very  symptom  to  lead  astray — ■ 
as  in  a  case  of  ventricular  hemorrhage  which  occurred  in  a  puerperal  patient, 
in  whom,  naturally  enough,  the  condition  was  thought  to  be  nrsemic.  Rigidity 
is  often  present  In  hemorrhage  into  the  pons  convulaionB  are  frequent. 
The  pupils  may  be  strongly  contracted,  conjugate  deviation  may  occur,  and 
the  temperature  is  apt  to  rise  rapidly.  The  contraction  of  the  pupils  in 
pontine  htemorrhage  naturally  suggests  opium  poisoning.  The  difference  in 
temperature  in  the  two  conditions  is  a  valuable  diagnostic  point.  The 
apoplectiform  seizures  of  general  pareeis  have  usually  been  preceded  by  ab- 
normal mental  symptoms,  and  the  associated  hemiplegia  is  seldom  permanent. 

The  cerebral  attacks  in  Stokes-Adams  diaease  may  resemble  apoplexy  very 
closely.  One  stout  patient,  the  subject  of  many  attacks,  had  been  bled  so 
ofton  that  he  had  a  label  inside  hia  coat — "Do  not  bleed  me  in  an  attack." 

It  may  be  impossible  at  first  to  give  a  definite  diagnosis.  In  admissions 
to  hospitals  or  in  emergency  cases  the  physician  ahouM  be  particularly  careful 
aboat  the  following  points :  The  examination  of  the  head  for  injury  or  frac- 
ture; the  urine  should  be  tested  for  albumin  and  sugar,  and  studied  micro- 
acopically;  a  careful  examinatioi:  should  be  made  of  the  limbs  with  reference 
to  the  degree  of  relaxation  or  the  presence  of  rigidity,  and  the  condition  of 
the  reflexes;  the  state  of  the  pupils  should  be  noted  and  the  temperature 
taken.  The  odor  of  the  breath  (alcohol,  acetone,  chloroform,  etc.)  should  be 
noted.  The  most  aerioua  mistakes  are  made  in  the  case  of  patients  who  are 
drunk  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  a  combination  by  no  means  uncommon. 
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Under  these  circumBtaDces  the  case  may  erroneously  be  looked  npon  as  one 
o{  alcoholic  coma.  It  is  best  to  regard  each  case  as  serioas  and  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  condition  in  which,  above  all  others,  mistakes  are  conmion. 

In  meningeal  hamorrhage,  as  from  ruptured  aneurism,  the  attack  is  sud- 
den, with  pain  in  the  head,  rapid  loss  of  consciousncBg,  bilateral  flaccidity,  or 
difBcTilty  in  determining  the  eiistence  of  hemiplegia,  rapid  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, and  the  preeence  of  blood  under  high  pressure  in  the  spinal  fluid.  In 
one  case  (death  on  fourth  day)  on  the  secopd  day  suggillations  and  petechise 
complicated  the  diagnosis. 

Fropioiia. — From  cortical  haemorrhage,  unless  very  extensive,  the  recovery 
may  be  complete  without  a  trace  of  contracture.  This  is  more  common  when 
the  hemorrhage  follows  injury  than  when  it  results  from  disease  of  the 
arteries.  Infantile  meningeal  hemorrhage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  condition 
which  may  produce  idiocy  or  spastic  diplegia. 

Large  htemorrhages  into  the  corona  radiata,  and  especially  those  which 
rupture  into  the  ventricles,  rapidly  prove  fatal. 

The  hemiplegia  which  follows  lesions  of  the  internal  capsule,  the  result  of 
rupture  of  the  lenticulo-striate  artery,  is  nsually  persistent  and  followed 
by  contracture.  When  the  retro-lenticular  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule  are 
involved  there  may  be  bemiansestbesia,  and  later,  especially  if  the  thalamus 
be  implicated,  hemichorea  or  athetosis.  In  any  case  the  following  symptoms 
are  of  grave  omen :'  persistence  or  deepening  of  the  coma  during  the  second 
and  third  day;  rapid  rise  in  temperature  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours 
after  the  initial  fall.  In  the  reaction  which  takes  place  on  the  second  or 
third  day  the  temperature  usually  rises,  and  its  gradual  fall  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  with  return  of  consciousness  is  a  favorable  indication.  The  rapid 
formation  of  bed-sores,  particularly  the  malignant  decubitus  of  Charcot,  is  a 
fatal  indication.  The  occurrence  of  albumin  and  sugar,  il  abundant,  in  the 
urine  is  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

When  consciousness  returns  and  the  patient  is  improving,  the  qnestion  is 
anxiously  asked  as  to  the  paralysis.  The  extent  of  this  can  not  be  determined 
for  some  weeks.  With  slight  lesions  it  may  pass  off  entirely.  If  persistent  at 
the  end  of  a  month  some  grade  of  permanent  palsy  is  certain  to  remain,  and 
gradually  the  late  rigidity  supervenes. 

V.     EMBOLISM  AND.  THH0MBO3IB 
{Cerebral  Softening) 

EaboUim. — The  embolus  nsually  enters  the  carotid,  rarely  the  vertebral 
artery.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  comes  from  the  left  heart  and  is 
either  a  vegetation  of  a  fresh  endocarditis  or,  more  commonly,  of  a  recurring 
endocarditis,  or  from  the  segments  involved  in  an  ulcerative  process.  Less 
often  the  embolus  is  a  portion  of  a  clot  which  has  formed  in  the  auricular 
appendix.  Portions  of  clot  from  an  aneurism,  thrombi  from  atheroma  of  the 
aorta,  or  from  the  territory  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  may  also  cause  blocking 
of  the  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  In  the  puerperal  condition  cerebral 
embolism  is  not  .infrequent.  It  may  occur  in  women  with  heart  disease,  but 
in  other  instances  the  heart  is  uninvolved,  and  the  condition  has  been  thought 
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to  be  asBOciated  with  the  development  of  heart  clots,  owing  to  increased 
coagulability  of  the  blood.  A  majority  of  caseB  of  embolism  occur  in  heart 
disease,  89  per  cent.  (Saveliew).  Cases  are  rare  in  the  acute  endocarditis  of 
rheumatic  fever,  chorea,  and  febrile  conditions.  It  is  much  more  common  in 
the  secondary  recurring  endocarditis  which  attacks  old  sclerotic  valves.  The 
embolue  most  frequently  passes  to  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  and  the 
posterior  cerebral  and  the  vertebral  are  less  often  affected.  A  large  plug  may 
lodge  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  basilar.  Embolism  of  the  cerebellar  vessels 
is  rare. 

Embolism  occurs  more  frequently  in  women,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
greater  frequency  of  mitral  stenoBis.  Contrary  to  this  general  statement, 
Newton  Pitt's  statistics  of  79  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  indicate,  however,  that 
males  are  more  frequently  affected ;  as  in  tiiis  series  there  were  44  males  and 
36  females.    Saveliew  gives  54  per  cent,  in  women. 

Thrombosii. — Clotting  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels  occurs  (1)  about 
an  em'^olus,  (2)  as  the  result  of  a  lesion  of  ihe  arterial  wall  (either  endar- 
teritis with  or  without  atheroma  or,  particularly,  the  syphilitic  arteritis),  (3) 
in  aneurisms,  both  large  and  miliary,  and  (4)  as  a  direct  result  of  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  blood  as  in  the  ansmia  of  hemorrhage,  chlorosis,  septicemia 
and  the  cachexia  of  cancer.  Thrombosis  occasionally  follows  ligation  of  the 
carotid  art«ry.  The  thrombosis  is  most  common  in  the  middle  cerebral  and 
in  the  basilar  arteries.  It  is  suggested  that  softening  of  limited  areas,  suffi- 
cient to  induce  hemiplegia,  may  be  caused  by  sudden  collapse  of  certain 
cerebral  arteries  from  cardiac  weakness. 

Anatomical  Chai^^. — Degeneration  and  softening  of  the  territory  sup- 
plied by  the  vessels  are  the  ultimate  result  in  both  embolism  and  thrombosis. 
Blocking  in  a  terminal  artery  may  be  followed  by  infarction,  in  which  the 
territory  may  either  be  deeply  infiltrated  with  blood  {htemorrhagic  infarction) 
or  be  simply  pale,  swollen,  and  necrotic  (ansmic  infarction).  Gradually  the 
process  of  softening  proceeds,  the  tissue  is  infiltrated  with  serum  and  is  moist, 
the  nerve  fibres  degenerate  and  become  fatty.  The  neuroglia  is  swollen  and 
oedematous.  The  color  of  the  softened  area  depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood. 
The  htemoglobin  undergoes  gradual  transformation,  and  the  early  red  color 
may  give  place  to  yellow.  Formerly  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  difference 
between  red,  yellow,  and  white  softening.  The  red  and  yellow  are  seen  chiefly 
on  the  cortex.  Sometimes  the  red  softening  is  particularly  marked  in  cases 
of  embolism  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  tumors.  The  gray  matter  shows  many 
punctiform  haemorrhages — capillary  apoplexy.  There  is  a  variety  of  yellow 
softening — the  plaques  jaunes — common  in  elderly  persons,  occurring  in  the 
gray  matter,  in  spots  from  1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  sometimes  angular  in 
shape,  the  edges  cleanly  cut,  and  the  softened  area  represented  by  a  turbid, 
yellow  material  or  in  some  instances  there  is  space  crossed  by  fine  trabecule, 
in  the  meshes  of  which  there  is  fluid.  White  softening  occurs  most  fre- 
quently in  the  white  matter,  and  is  seen  best  about  tumors  and  abscesses.  In- 
flammatory changes  are  common  in  and  about  the  softened  areas.  When  the 
embolus  is  derived  from  an  infected  focus,  as  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  sup- 
puration may  follow.  The  final  changes  vary  very  much.  The  degenerated 
and  dead  tissue  elements  are  gradually  but  slowly  removed,  and  if  the  region 
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ia  small  may  be  replaced  by  a  growth  of  connectiTe  tissue  and  the  formatioD 
of  a  8car.    If  large,  the  resorption  results  in  the  fprmation  of  a  cyst. 

The  position  and  extent  of  the  softening  depend  upon  the  obstructed  artery. 
An  embolus  which  blocks  the  middle  cerebral  at  its  origin  inToWes  not  only 
the  arteries  to  the  anterior  perforated  space,  but  also  the  cortical  branches,  and 
in  such  a  case  there  is  softening  in  the  nei^borhood  of  the  corpus  striatum, 
as  well  as  in  part  of  the  region  supplied  by  the  cortical  vessels.  The  freedom 
of  anastomosis  between  these  branches  varies.  Thus,  in  embolism  of  the  mid- 
dle cerebral  artery  in  which  the  softening  has  involved  only  the  territory 
of  the  central  branches,  blood  may  reach  the  cortex  through  the  anterior  and 
posterior  cerebrals.  When  the  middle  cerebral  is  blocked  (as  is  perhaps 
oftenest  the  case)  beyond  the  point  of  origin  of  the  central  arteries,  one  or 
other  of  its  branches  is  ueually  most  involved.  The  embolus  may  lodge  in 
the  vessel  passing  to  the  third  frontal  convolution,  or  in  the  artery  of  the 
ascending  frontal  or  ascending  parietal;  or  it  may  lodge  in  the  branch  passing 
to  the  supramarginal  and  angular  gyri,  or  enter  the  lowest  branch  which  is 
distributed  to  the  upper  convolutions  of  the  temporal  lobe.  These  are  prac- 
tically terminal  arteries,  and  instances  frequently  occur  of  softening  limited 
to  a  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  territory  supplied  by  them.  Some  of  the  most 
accurate  focalizing  lesions  are  produced  in  this  way. 

There  is  unquestionably  greater  freedom  of  communication  in  the  cortical 
branches  of  the  different  arteries  than  is  usually  admitted,  although  it  is  not 
possible,  for  example,  to  inject  the  posterior  cerebral  through  the  middle  cere- 
bral, or  the  middle  cerebral  from  the  anterior;  but  the  absence  of  softening 
in  some  instances  in  which  smaller  branches  are  blocked  shows  bow  complete 
may  be  the  compensation,  probably  by  way  of  the  capillaries.  The  dilatation 
of  the  collateral  branches  may  take  place  very  rapidly;  thus  a  patient  with 
chronic  nephritis  died  twenty-four  hours  after  the  hemiplegic  attack.  There 
were  recent  vegetations  on  the  mitral  valve  and  an  embolus  in  the  right  middle 
cerebral  artery  just  beyond  the  first  two  branches.  The  central  portion  of 
the  hemisphere  was  swollen  and  (edematous.  The  right  anterior  cerebral  was 
greatly  dilated,  and  its  diameter  was  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  left. 

SymptODU. — Extensive  thrombotic  softening  may  exist  without  any  symp- 
toms. It  is  not  uncommon  in  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  elderly  per- 
sons to  find  the  plaqnes  jaunes  scattered  over  the  convolutions.  So,  too, 
softening  may  take  place  in  the  "silent"  legions,  without  exciting  any  symp- 
toms. When  the  central  or  cortical  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  arteries 
are  involved  the  symptoms  aie  similar  to  those  of  hiemorrhage  from  the  same 
arteries.  Permanent  or  transient  hemiplegia  results.  When  the  central 
arteries  are  involved  the  softening  in  the  internal  capsule  is  commonly  fol- 
lovred  by  hemiplegia.  Certain  peculiarities  are  associated  with  embolism 
and  with  thrombosis  respectively. 

In  embolism  the  patient  is  usually  the  subject  of  heart  trouble,  or  there 
exist  some  of  the  conditions  already  mentioned.  The  onset  is  sudden,  without 
premonitory  symptoms  but  sometimes  with  intense  headache.  When  the 
embolus  blocks  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery  the  hemiplegia  is  associated  with 
aphasia.  In  thrombosis,  on  the  other  hand,  the  onset  is  more  gradual;  the 
patient  has  previously  complained  of  headache^ vertigo,  tingling  in  the  fingers; 
the  speech  may  have  been  embarrassed  for  some  days ;  the  patient  has  had  loss 
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of  memory  or  is  incoherent,  or  paralysis  begins  at  one  part,  as  the  hand,  and 
extends  slovly,  and  the  hemiplegia  may  be  incomplete  or  variable.  Abrupt 
loBs  of  consciouBQefiB  is  much  less  common,  and  when  the  lesion  is  small  con- 
sciousnesB  is  retained.  Thus,  in  thrombosis  due  to  syphilitic  disease,  the  hemi- 
plegia may  come  on  gradually  without  any  disturbance  of  consciomness. 

The  hemiplegia  following  thrombosis  or  embolism  has  practically  the  char- 
acteristics, both  primary  and  secondary,  described  under  hemorrhage. 

The  following  may  be  the  effects  of  blocking  the  different  vessels:  (a) 
Vertebral. — The  left  branch  is  more  frequently  plugged.  The  effects  are  in- 
volvement of  the  nuclei  in  the  medulla  and  eymptoma  of  acute  bulbar  paralyais. 
It  rarely  occurs  alone ;  more  commonly  with 

{b)  Blocking  of  the  basilar  artery. — lAlien  this  is  entirely  occluded,  there 
may  be  bilateral  paralysis  from  iovolvement  of  both  motor  paths.  Bulbar 
Eymptoms  may  be  present;  rigidity  or  spasm  may  occur.  The  temperature 
may  rise  rapidly.     The  symptoms,  in  fact,  are  those  of  apoplexy  of  the  pons. 

(c)  The  posterior  cerebral  supplies  the  occipital  lobe  on  its  medial  surface 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  If  the  main  stem  be 
thrombosed  there  is  hemianopia  with  sensory  aphasia.  Localized  areas  of 
Eoftening  may  exist  without  symptoms.  Blocking  of  the  main  occipital  branch 
(arteria  occipitalis  of  Duret),  or  of  the  arteria  calcarioa,  passing  to  the  ctmeus 
may  be  followed  by  hemianopia.  HemianiGBtheBia  may  result  from  involve- 
ment* of  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule.  Not  infrequently  sym- 
metrical  thrombosis  of  the  occipital  arteries  of  the  two  sides  occurs,  as  in 
Fdrster's  well-known  case.  Still  more  frequent  is  the  occurrence  of  throm- 
boBis  of  a  branch  of  the  posterior  cerebral  of  one  hemisphere  and  a  branch 
of  the  middle  cerebral  of  the  other.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  most  pro- 
nounced instances  of  apraxia  are  met  with. 

((f)  Internal  Carotid. — The  symptoms  are  variable.  The  vessel  is  ligated 
without  risk  in  a  majority  of  cases;  in  other  instances  transient  hemiplegia 
follows;  in  others  again  the  hemiplegia  is  permanent.  These  variations  de- 
pend on  the  anastomOBCB  in  the  circle  of  Willis.  If  these  are  large  and  free, 
no  paralysis  follows,  but  in  cases  in  which  the  poeterior  communicating  and 
the  anterior  communicating  vessels  are  small  or  absent  the  paralysis  may 
persist.  In  No.  1  of  the  Elwyn  series  of  cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia,  the 
woman,  aged  twenty-four,  when  six  years  old,  had  the  right  carotid  ligated 
for  abscess  following  scarlet  fever,  with  the  result  of  permanent  hemiplegia. 
Blocking  of  the  internal  carotid  within  the  skull  by  thrombosis  or  embolism 
is  followed  by  hemiplegia,  coma,  and  usually  death.  The  clot  is  rarely  con- 
fined to  the  carotid  itself,  but  spreads  into  its  branches  and  may  involve  the 
ophthalmic  artery. 

(e)  Middle  Cerebral. — This  is  the  vessel  most  commonly  involved,  and  if 
plugged  before  the  central  arteries  are  given  off,  permanent  hemiplegia  usu- 
ally follows  from  softening  of  the  internal  capsule.  Blocking  of  the  branches 
beyond  this  point  may  be  followed  by  hemiplegia,  which  is  more  likely  to 
be  transient,  involves  chiefly  the  arm  and  face,  and  if  the  lesion  be  on  the 
left  side  is  associated  with  aphasia.  There  may  be  plugging  of  the  individual 
branches  passing  to  the  inferior  frontal  (producing  motor  aphasia  if  the 
disease  he  on  the  left  side),  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  gyri  (usually 
causing  total  hemiplegia),  to  the  supramarginal  and  angular  gyri  (giving  rise, 
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if  the  thromboeiB  be  on  ibe  left  side,  probably  without  exception  to  the  so-called 
visual  aphasia  (alexia),  usually  also  to  right-sided  hemianopsia),  or  to  the 
temporal  gyri  (in  which  event  with  left-eided  thromboeis  word-deafness 
results) . 

(/)  Anterior  Cerebral. — No  ^mptoms  may  follow,  and  even  when  the 
branches  which  supply  the  paracentral  lobule  and  the  top  of  the  ascending 
convolutions  are  plugged  the  branches  from  the  middle  cerebral  are  usaally 
able  to  effect  a  collateral  circulation  in  these  parts.  Monoplegia  of  the  leg 
may,  however,  result.  Hebetude  and  dullueas  of  intellect  may  occur  with 
obstruction  of  the  vesael. 

^n«atment  of  Cerebral  Hasmorrhage  and  of  Softtnii^. — The  chief  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  upon  a  method  of  treatment  is  to  determine  whether  the 
apoplexy  is  due  to  heemoirhage  or  to  thrombosis  or  embolism.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  in  bed,  with  his  head  moderately  elevated  and  the  nedc  free. 
He  should  be  kept  absolutely  quiet.  If  there  are  dyspnoa,  stertor,  and  signs  of 
mechanical  obstruction  to  respiration,  he  should  be  turned  on  bis  side.  This 
lessens  the  liability  to  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Venesection  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated theoretically  in  cases  of  haemorrhage  with  high  pressure,  but  practically 
is  of  little  or  no  value  and  is  not  advisable.  As  Cuehing  has  shown  experi- 
mentally, a  rapid  and  increasing  rise  of  arterial  tension  usually  indicates  an 
endeavor  to  counteract  an  increasing  intracranial  pressure,  in  this  case  due  to 
a  continuing  hEsmorrhage.  The  indication  under  these  circumstances  is  the 
relief  of  the  intracranial  pressure  by  craniotomy  and  removal  of  the  clot,  if 
this  is  possible.  This  is  particularly  applicable  in  subdural  hemorrhage. 
Horsley  and  Spencer,  on  experimental  grounds,  recommended  the  practice, 
formerly  employed  empirically,  of  compression  of  the  carotid,  particularly  in 
the  ingravescent  form.  An  ice-bag  may  be  placed  on  the  head  and  hot  bottles 
to  the  feet  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened,  either  by  calomel  or  elaterin. 
Counter-irritation  to  the  neck  or  to  the  feet  is  not  necessary.  Catheterization 
of  the  bladder  may  be  necessary,  especially  if  the  patient  remains  long  nn- 


Special  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  bed-sores;  and  if  bottles  are  used  to 
the  feet,  they  should  not  be  too  hot,  since  blisters  may  be  readily  caused  by  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  in  health.  Stimulants  are  not  necessary,  unless 
the  pulse  becomes  feeble  and  signs  of  collapse  superveQc.  During  recovery 
the  patient  should  be  still  kept  entirely  at  rest,  even  in  the  mildest  attacks 
remaining  in  bed  for  at  least  fourteen  days.  The  ice-bag  should  still  be  kept 
to  the  head.  The  diet  should  be  light.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  freely 
open.  Attention  should  be  paid-  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  paralyzed 
limb  or  limbs,  which  if  swollen  may  be  wrapped  in  cotton  batting  or  flannel 
Small  doses  of  iodide  {gr.  v,  0.3  gm.)  may  be  given. 

The  treatment  of  softening  from  thrombosis  or  embolism  is  very  unsat- 
isfactory. Venesection  is  not  indicated,  as  it  rather  promotes  clotting.  If,  as 
is  often  the  case,  the  heart's  action  is  feeble  and  irregular,  small  doses  of 
digitalis  may  be  given.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  but  it  is  not  well 
to  purge  actively,  as  in  hsemorrhage. 

In  the  thrombosis  which  follows  syphilitic  disease  of  the  arteries,  and 
which  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  men  between  twenty  and  forty  (in  whom 
the  hemiplegia  often  sets  in  without  loss  of  consciousness),  active  antisypfailitie 
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treatment  is  indicated ;  the  iodide  should  be  given  in  full  dosage.  Practically 
these  are  the  only  cases  of  hemiplegia  in  which  we  see  satisfactory  results  from 
treatment 

Very  little  can  be  done  for  the  hemiplegia  which  remains.  The  damage  is 
too  often  irreparable  and  permanent,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  iodide  of 
potassium,  or  any  other  remedy,  hastens  in  the  slightest  degree  Nature's  deal- 
iog  with  the  blood  clot. 

The  paralyzed  limbs  may  be  gently  rubbed  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  this 
should  be  systematically  carried  out,  in  order  to  maintain  the  nutrition  of  the 
muscles  and  to  prevent  contractures  if  possible.  The  massage  should  not  be 
begun  until  at  least  ten  days  after  the  attack.  The  rubbing  should  be  toward 
the  body,  and  should  not  be  continued  for  more  than  fifteen  minut«B  at  a  time. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  or  in  severe  cases  a  month,  the  muscles  may 
be  stimulated  by  the  faradic  current;  faradic  stimulation  alternating  with 
massage,  especially  if  applied  to  the  antagonists  of  the  muscles  which  ordinarily 
undergo  contracture,  is  of  service,  even  when  there  can  be  but  little  hope  of 
any  return  of  voluntary  movement.  The  patient  should  be  encouraged  to 
perform  simple  movements  and  exercises  himself.  When  contractures  occur, 
electricity  at  intervals  may  be  of  some  benefit  along  with  passive  movement 
and  friction,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  tendon  transplantation,  or  indeed 
cross  suture  of  nerves,  may  cause  some  improvement. 

In  a  case  of  complete  hemiplegia  the  friends  should  at  the  outset  be 
frankly  told  that  the  chances  of  full  recovery  are  slight.  Power  is  usually  re- 
stored in  the  leg  sufficient  to  enable  the  patient  to  get  about,  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances  the  finer  movements  of  the  hand  are  permanently  lost. 
The  general  health  should  be  looked  after,  the  bowels  regulated,  and  the 
secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  kept  active.  In  permanent  hemiplegia  in 
persons  above  the  middle  period  of  life,  more  or  leas  mental  weakness  is  apt 
to  follow  the  attack,  and  the  patient  may  become  irritable  and  emotionah 

And,  lastly,  when  hemiplegia  has  persisted  for  more  than  three  months  and 
contractures  have  developed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  explain  to  the 
patient,  or  to  his  friends,  that  the  condition  is  past  relief,  that  medicines  and 
electricity  will  do  no  good,  and  that  there  is  no  possible  hope  of  cure. 

VI.     ANEURISM  OP  THE  CEREBRAL  AHTERIE8 

Miliary  aneurisms  are  not  included,  but  reference  is  made  only  to  aneurism 
of  the  larger  branches.  The  condition  is  not  uncommon.  There  were  13 
instances  in  800  autopsies  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  This  is  a  con- 
siderably larger  proportion  than  in  Newton  Pitt's  collection  from  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, 19  times  in  9,000  inspections. 

Etiology. — Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  Of  the  12 
cases  7  were  males.  The  disease  is  most  common  at  the  middle  period  of  life. 
One  of  the  cases  was  a  lad  of  six.  Pitt  describes  one  at  the  same  age.  The 
chief  causes  are  (a)  endarteritis,  either  simple  or  syphilitic,  which  leads  to 
weakness  of  the  wall  and  dilatation;  and  (b)  embolism.  These  aneurisms  are 
often  found  with  endocarditis.  Fitt,  in  his  study  of  the  subject,  concludes  that 
it  is  exceptional  to  find  cerebral  aneurism  unassociated  with  {ungating  endo- 
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carditis.  The  emboIuB  disappears,  and  dilatation  foUowB  the  secondarr  in- 
flammatoTy  changeB  in  the  coats  of  the  Teasel. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  middle  cerebral  branches  are  most  frequently  in- 
volved. In  the  12  cases  the  distribution  was  as  follows:  Internal  carotid,  1; 
middle  cerebral,  5 ;  basilar,  3 ;  anterior  communicating,  3.  Except  in  one  case 
th^  were  saccular  and  communicated  with  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  by  an 
orifice  smaller  than  the  circumference  of  the  sac.  In  154  cases  (statistics  of 
Lebert,  Dnrand,  and  Bartholow)  the  middle  cerebral  was  involved  in  44,  the 
basilar  in  41,  internal  carotid  in  23,  anterior  cerebral  in  14,  posterior  com- 
municating in  8,  anterior  communicating  in  8,  vertebral  in  7,  posterior  cere- 
bral in  6,  inferior  cerebellar  in  3  (Qowera).  The  size  of  the  aneurism  varies 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.  The  hemorrhage  may  be  entirely 
meningeal  with  very  slight  laceration  of  the  brain  substance,  bnt  the  bleeding 
may  be,  as  Coats  has  shown,  entirely  within  the  substance. 

Symptomi. — The  aneurism  may  attain  considerable  size  and  cause  no 
symptoms.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  first  intimation  is  the  rupture  and 
tjie  fatal  apoplexy.  Distinct  symptoms  are  most  frequently  caused  by  anen- 
rism  of  the  internal  carotid,  which  may  compress  the  optic  nerve  or  the  com- 
missure, causing  neuritis  or  paralysis  of  the  third  nerve.  A  murmur  may  be 
audible.  Aneurism  in  this  situation  may  give  rise  to  irritative  and  pressure 
symptoms  at  the  base  of  the  brain  or  as  in  the  remarkable  case  reported  bj 
Weir  Uitchell  and  Dercum  bilateral  temporal  hemianopia. 

Aneurism  of  the  vertebral  or  of  the  basilar  may  involve  the  nerves  from 
the  fifth  to  tiie  twelfth.  A  large  sac  at  the  termination  of  the  basilar  may 
compress  the  third  nerves  or  the  crura. 

The  diagnosis  is,  as  a  rule,  impoeaible.  The  larger  sacs  produce  the  symp- 
toms of  tumor,  and  their  rupture  is  usually  fatal. 

Vn.    THBOMBOSIS  OP  THE  CEREBRAL  SINUSES  AND  VEINS 

The  condition  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  Lebert  (1854)  and  Tonnele 
were  among  the  first  to  recognize  the  condition  clinically. 

FrimaiT  tbromboail  of  the  sinuses  and  veins  is  rare.  It  occurs  (a)  in 
children,  particularly  during  the  first  six  months  of  life,  usually  in  connec- 
tion with  diarrh(ca.  Qowers' believed  that  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
that  thrombosis  of  the  veins  is  not  an  uncommon  cause  of  infantile  hemiplegia. 

(b)  In  connection  with  chlorosis  and  antemia,  the  so-called  autocktitonotu 
stniiB-tkromboitis.  Of  83  cases  of  thrombosis  in  chlorosis,  78  were  in  tlie  veins 
and  3S  in  the  cerebral  sinuses.  The  longitudinal  sinus  is  most  frequently 
involved.  The  thrombosis  is  usually  associated  with  venous  thromboses  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  patients  die,  as  a  rule,  in  from  one  to  thiea 
weeks,  but  both  Bristow  and  Buzzard,  Sen.,  report  recoveries. 

(c)  In  the  terminal  stages  of  cancer,  tuberculosis,  and  other  chronic  dis- 
eases thrombosis  may  occur  in  the  sinuses  and  cortical  veins.  To  the  coaga- 
lum  in  these  conditions  the  term  marantic  thrombus  is  applied. 

Secondary  tluiunboaU  is  much  more  frequent  and  follows  extension  of 
infiammation  from  contiguous  parts  to  the  sinus  wall.  The  common  causes 
are  disease  of  the  internal  ear,  fracture,  compression  of  the  sinuses  by  tumor, 
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OP  suppurative  disease  outside  the  skull,  particuUrly  erysipelas,  carbuDcIet  aod 
parotitis.  In  secondarj-  cases  the  lateral  sinus  is  most  frequently  involTcd. 
Of  57  fatal  cases  in  vhich  ear  disease  caused  death  with  cerebral  lesions,  there 
were  33  in  which  thrombosis  existed  in  the  lateral  sinuses  (Pitt.).  Tubercu- 
lous caries  of  the  temporal  bone  is  often  directly  responsible.  The  thrombus 
may  be  small,  or  fill  the  entire  sinus  and  extend  into  the  internal  jugular 
Tein.  In  more  than  half  of  these  instances  the  thrombus  was  suppurating. 
The  disease  spreads  directly  from  the  necrosis  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
tympanum  by  way  of  the  petroso-mastoid  canal.  It  is  not  so  common  in  dis- 
ease of  the  mastoid  cells. 

Symptoms, — Primary  throTnbosis  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  may  occur  with- 
ont  exciting  symptoms  and  is  found  accidentally  at  the  post  mortem.  There 
may  be  mental  dullness  with  headache.  Convulsions  and  vomiting  may  occur. 
In  other  instances  there  is  nothing  distinctive.  In  the  chlorosis  cases  the  head 
symptoms  have,  as  a  rule,  been  marked.  Ball's  patient  was  dnll  and  stupid, 
had  vomiting,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  double  choked  disks.  Slight  paresis 
of  the  left  side  occurred.  An  interesting  feature  in  this  case  was  the  develop- 
ment of  swelling  of  the  left  leg.  In  the  cases  reported  by  Andrews,  Church, 
Tnckwell,  Isambard  Owen,  and  Wilks  the  patients  had  headache,  vomiting, 
and  delirium.  Paralysis  was  not  present.  In  Douglas  Powell's  ease,  with 
similar  symptoms,  there  was  loss  of  power  on  the  left  side.  Bristowe 
reports  a  case  in  an  ansemic  girl  of  nineteen,  who  had  convulsions,  drowsiness, 
and  vomiting.  Tenderness  and  swelling  developed  in  the  position  of  the  right 
internal  jugular  vein,  and  a  few  days  later  on  the  opposite  side.  The  diagnosis 
was  rendered  definite  by  the  occurrence  of  phlebitis  in  the  right  leg.  The 
patient  recovered. 

The  onset  of  such  symptoms  as  have  been  mentioned  in  an  anemic  or 
chlorotic  girl  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  cerebral  thrombods.  In  infanta 
the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  made.  Involvement  of  the  cavernous  sinus  may 
cause  oedema  about  the  eyelids  or  prominence  of  the  eyes. 

In  the  secondary  thrombi  the  symptoms  are  commonly  those  of  septi- 
oemia.  For  instance,  in  over  70  per  cent,  of  Pitfs  cases  the  mode  of  death 
was.by  pulmonary  pyaemia.  This  author  draws  the  following  important  con- 
clusions: (1)  The  disease  spreads  oftener  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
middle  ear  than  from  the  mastoid  cells.  (2)  The  otorrhoea  is  generally  of 
some  standing,  but  not  always.  (3)  The  onset  is  sudden,  the  chief  symp- 
toms being  pyrexia,  rigors,  pains  in  the  occipital  region  and  in  the  neck, 
associated  with  a  septicamic  condition.  (4)  Well-marked  optic  neuritis  may 
be  present.  (5)  The  appearance  of  acute  local  pulmonary  mischief  or  of 
distant  suppuration  is  almost  conclusive  of  thrombosis.  (6)  The  average 
duration  is  about  three  weeks,  and  death  is  generally  from  pulmonary  pytemia. 
The  chief  points  in  the  diagnosis  may  be  gathered  from  these  statements. 

Associated  with  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  there  may  be  venous  stasis 
and  painful  oedema  behind  the  ear  and  in  the  neck.  The  external  jugular 
vein  on  the  diseased  side  may  be  less  distended  than  ^n  the  opposite  side,  since 
owing  to  the  thrombus  in  the  lateral  sinus  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  less 
full  than  on  the  normal  side,  and  the  blood  from  the  external  jugular  can  flow 
more  easily  into  it. 
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Treatment. — In  m^irantic  individuals  BtimulantB  are  indicated.  The  posi- 
tion assumed  in  bed  should  favor  both  the  art^ial  and  venous  circulation. 
The  clothing  should  not  restrict  the  neck,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
bending  of  the  neck.  The  internal  administration  of  potassitim  iodide  and 
calomel  has  been  recommended  in  the  autochthonous  forms,  but  no  treatment 
is  likely  to  be  of  any  avail. 

The  secondary  forms,  especially  those  following  upon  disease  of  the  middle 
ear,  are  often  amenable  to  operation,  and  many  lives  have  been  saved  by  sur- 
gical inteirention  after  extensive  sinus  thrombosis. 

Vlir.    CEREBRAL  PAL8IBS  OP  CHII-DEBN 

Introdnctian. — There  are  three  great  groups:  I.  Those  due  to  pre-natal 
factors,  agenesia  cerebri,  microcephaiua,  porencephaly,  congenital  cysts,  etc. 
II.  Natai  or  intrapartum,  which  includes  the  large  group  of  birth  palsies  due 
to  meningeal  heemorrhage,  etc.,  and  III.  The  post-natal  group  of  which  by  far 
the  larger  proportion  is  due  to  acute  encephalitis  occurring  between  the  second 
and  sixth  year,  and  leading  to  hemiplegia.  In  all  these  cerebral  palsies  there 
are  three  important  factors:  (1)  Disturbance  in  some  degree  of  the  normal 
mental  development,  (^)  &  paralysis  disturbing  the  natural  and  normal  move- 
ment of  the  muscles,  and  {3)  spasticity  in  greater  or  less  degree. 

A  number  of  important  conditions  may  be  grouped  together  for  con- 
venience of  description — Aplasia  cerebri,  meningeal  hemorrhage,  spastic 
diplegia,  Little's  disease,  bilateral  athetosis,  etc. 

I.  APLiBiA  (Aqenesia^)  cebsbbi. — This  is  due  to  failure  of  development 
of  the  cerebral  cortex  due  to  intra-uterine  conditions.  Nothing  abnormal  may 
be  noted  at  birth,  which  has  not  been  delayed  or  assisted  by  instruments.  The 
head  may  be  small  and  the  sutures  may  close  early.  Then  it  is  noticed  that 
the  child  does  not  develop  normally  in  ttie  use  of  the  muscles ;  the  movements 
are  irregular  but  not  athetoid.  The  head  wobbles,  the  child  does  not  sit  up, 
the  dentition  is  delayed,  and  by  the  time  the  second  year  is  reached,  the  failure 
of  development  is  evident.  The  arms  and  legs  may  become  stiff  and  the  condi- 
tion of  bilateral  spastic  rigidity  supervene.  More  often  the  limbs  remain 
relaxed,  the  child  may  learn  to  walk  in  an  awkward  way,  the  full  power  over 
the  movements  is  never  acquired,  and  the  child  settles  into  a  state  of  idiocy. 
Anatomically  the  brain  is  small,  the  convolutions  ill  developed,  and  there  may 
be  areas  of  lobular  sclerosis,  sometimes  the  remarkable  tuberose  form. 

II.  Meningeal  H^mokhh4GE — with  conservaUve  paraplegia  spastica 
cer^tralis  (Heine),-  Little's' disease;  Tetraplegia  spastica. — Heine,  one  of  &e 
founders  of  modem  orthopedics,  recognized  the  cerebral  origin  of  many  of  the 
palsies  of  children ;  and  Little  subsequently  called  attention  to  the  "influence 
of  abnormal  parturition,  difficult  labors,  premature  birth  and  asphyxia  on  the 
tn^tal  and  physical  condition  of  the  child,  especially  in  relation  to  de- 
formities." In  1885  Sarah  McNutt's  careful  studies  correlated  the  meningeal 
hemorrhage  with  the  subsequent  palsies  as  recognized  by  Heine  and  Little. 

The  causes  are:  (1)  Tearing  of  the  veins  due  to  pressure  on  the  head  in 
a  contracted  pelvis  and  in  forceps  delivery,  (2)  Asphyxia.  The  extreme 
stasis,  particularly  just  after  the  head  is  bom,  causes  rupture  of  the  veins  at 
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the  point  of  entrance  to  the  longitudinal  einus  (Gushing).  (3)  The  hsemor- 
rhage  -may  be  in  aaaociation  with  the  hsemorrhagic  condition  of  the  new 
bom. 

The  hEemoirhage  is  from  the  pia,  uBually  over  the  cortex  and  widely  spread. 
It  may  be  more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  may  extend  over  the  cere- 
bellum. The  brain  subBtance  may  be  softened  or  compressed,  and  present  foci 
of  hfemotrhage.  The  haemorrhage  may  be  extradural,  and  even  extend  into 
the  spinal  cord.  First  birth,  premature  birth,  foot  presentation,  but  above  all, 
the  indiscriminate  and  careless  use  of  the  forceps  are  the  causal  factors.  There 
is  much  wisdom  in  the  dread  expressed  by  Shandy  Senior,  of  the  dangers  of 
compression  of  the  delicate  and  fine  web  of  the  brain. 

Symptoma.  (Early). — The  asphyxia  may  be  protracted.  Unusual  torpor, 
absence  of  the  natural  crying,  inability  to  take  the  breast,  Saccidity  of  the 
limbs,  sometimes  with  rigidity  on  one  side  or  convulsions,  unequal  and  dilated 
pupils,  and  slow  breathing  with  signs  of  atelectasis  are  the  most  suggestive 
features.  There  may  be  luemorrhages  elsewhere  if  the  condition  is  associated 
with  the  hiemorrhagic  disease  of  the  newborn,  as  in  cases  reported  by  Green 
and  by  Margaret  Warwick.     Lumbar  puncture  may  show  blood. 

Symptoms  (Late). — If  the  child  recovers,  nothing  may  be  noticed  for  a 
few  months.  Perhaps  Uiere  are  convulsions.  The  first  thing  to  attract  atten- 
tion is  that  when  the  child  should  begin  to  walk  the  limbs  are  not  used 
readily,  and  on  examination  a  stiffness  of  the  legs  and  arms  is  found.  Even 
at  the  age  of  two  the  child  may  not  be  able  to  sit  up,  and  often  the  head  ia 
not  well  supported  by  the  neck  muscles.  The  rigidity,  as  a  rule,  is  more 
marked  in  the  legs,  and  there  is  an  adductor  spaem.  When  supported  on  the 
feet,  the  child  either  rests  on  its  toes  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  feet,  with 
the  knees  close  together,  or  the  legs  may  be  crossed.  The  stiffness  of  the 
upper  limbs  varies.  It  may  be  scarcely  noticeable  or  the  rigidity  may  be  as 
marked  as  in  the  legs.  When  the  spastic  condition  affects  the  arms  as  well  as 
the  legs,  we  speak  of  the  condition  as  diplegia  or  tetraplegia ;  when  the  1^ 
alone  are  involved,  as  paraplegia.  There  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
considering  them  separately.  The  spasticity  is  probably  due  to  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  corti co-spinal  fibres  which  exercise  an  inhibitory  influence  on  the 
cells  of  the  anterior  horns.  Constant  irregular  movements  of  the  arms  are  not 
imcommon.  The  child  has  great  difficulty  in  grasping  an  object.  The  spasm 
and  weakness  may  be  more  evident  on  one  side  than  the  other.  The  mental 
condition  is,  as  a  rule,  defective  and  convulsive  seizures  are  common. 

III.  Acute  Sporadic  Encephautis  of  Children  with  Consecutive 
HeHifleqia. — This  is  an  acute  Infection  characterized  by  fever,  convulsions, 
coma,  and  a  consecutive  hemiplegia.  It  is  possibly  the  sporadic  form  of,  or 
related  to,  epidemic  encephalitis  or  acute  polio-myelitis. 

Eiatory. — Heine  first  recognized  Hemiplegia  spastica  cerehralis,  separating 
it  from  other  forms  of  infantile  paralysis. 

Etiology. — Cases  of  hemiplegia  in  Children's  Homes  and  Institutions  for 
the  Feeble-Minded  fall  into  two  groups — (1)  a  large  one,  96  out  of  135  in 
Osier's  series,  in  which  the  disease  began  at  or  shortly  after  the  second  year, 
suddenly,  in  healthy  children;  and  {%)  a  small  one,  with  a  more  advanced 
age  of  onset,  comprising  cases  of  trauma,  heart  disease,  etc.    A  certain  nus>' 
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ber  in  the  firat  group  follow  the  acute  Infections,  19  of  the  series.  The  inci- 
dence in  relation  to  acute  polio-myelitia  is  not  known.  There  did  not  appear 
to  be  an  increase  of  cases  during  the  recent  outbreaks.  Practically  nothing  is 
known  of  the  cause.  It  may  be  related  to  polio-myelitis,  but  it  is  a  much  less 
variable  malady. 

Pathology. — The  motor  area  of  one  hemisphere  is  involved  in  an  acute 
hiemorrhagic  lesion,  the  convolutions  swollen  and  deeply  injected,  the  veins 
thrombosed,  and  on  section  the  substance  is  moist,  deep  red,  and  the  limitation 
of  the  gray  matter  ill  defined  or  obliterated.  The  picture  corresponds  with 
Striimpell's  encephalitis.  No  other  changes  of  moment  may  be  present.  Years 
later  the  cerebral  changes  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  original  lesion — sclerosis 
with  atrophy  of  the  motor  area  opposite  the  paralyzed  limb  is  the  moat  com- 
mon, or  there  is  a  sub-meningeal  cyst. 

Symptoms. — Clinically  the  disease  is  very  sharply  defined.  A  perfectly 
healthy  child  between  the  second  and  fifth  jrears  has  a  convulsion,  or  a  series 
of  them,  with  fever,  possibly  vomiting,  and  then  becomes  comatose.  Pre- 
liminary indisposition  is  rare;  headache  may  be  complained  of,  but  withont 
warning  the  fit,  as  a  rule,  is  the  first  symptom  of  the  disease.  The  fever 
may  reach  103'*-104°.  There  may  be  marked  conjugate  deviation  of  the 
head  and  eyes:  the  pupils  are  usually  dilated,  and  may  be  unequal.  The 
head  may  be  retracted,  and  naturally  meningitis  is  suspected.  In  the  deep 
coma  the  hemiplegia  may  be — often  is — overlooked,  but  on  careful  examina- 
tion the  face  is  seen  to  be  drawn  and  the  arm  and  leg  of  one  side  limp  and 
paralyzed.  One  of  two  things  happens — either  the  coma  persists,  the  con- 
vulsions recur,  and  the  child  dies  from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day,  or  the 
fever  drops,  the  coma  lessens,  and  within  a  couple  of  days  the  child  seems 
quite  well,  but  one  side  is  paralyzed. 

Complete  recovery  is  rare.  The  face  and  arm  improve  rapidly,  the  leg  lags 
and  drags,  as  in  an  ordinary  hemiplegia.  Speech  if  disturbed  returns.  The 
chief  tragedy  is  a  failure  to  develop  mentally,  which  takes  so  many  of  these 
cases  into  the  Feeble-Minded  Homes.  The  arm  of  the  affected  eide  may  not 
develop  but  remains  shorter  and  the  hand  smaller.  In  other  cases  recovery  is 
not  so  complete ;  both  leg  and  arm  are  spastic  and  the  latter  may  present  post- 
hemiplegic movements.  Sensation  is  not  disturbed.  A  very  disti-essing  feature 
is  the  onset  of  epilepsy,  which  may  be  in  the  form  of  pure  Jacksonian  fits, 
petit  mal,  or  general  seizures.   Of  the  135  cases  in  the  series,  41  had  epilep^. 

Post-kem-iptegic  Movements. — It  was  in  cases  of  this  sort  that  Weir 
Mitchell  first  described  the  post-hemiplegic  movements.  TTiey  are  extremely 
common,  -and  were  present  ia  34  of  the  series.  There  may  be  either  slight 
tremor  in  the  affected  muscles,  or  incoordinate  choreiform  movements — the 
so-called  post-hemiplegic  chorea — or,  lastly. 

Athetosis. — This  is  a  remarkable  condition  in  which  there  is  a  combination 
of  spasm  with  the  most  extraordinary  bizarre  movements  of  the  muscles.  The 
patient  may  not  be  able  to  walk.  The  head  is  turned  from  side  to  side;  there 
are  continual  irregular  movements  of  the  face  muscles,  and  the  mouth  is 
drawn  and  greatly  distorted.  The  extremities  are  more  or  less  rigid,  particu- 
larly in  extension.  On  the  slightest  attempt  to  move,  often  spontaneously, 
there  are  extraordinary  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs.    The  patients  are 
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ofteB  unable  to  help  themeelves  on  aceoimt  of  these  movemeDts.  The  reflexes 
are  increased.    The  mental  condition  is  variable. 

Treatment. — Cases  with  asphyxia  and  convulsions  after  difficult  labors 
have  been  operated  upon  soon  after  birth  by  Cushing  and  others,  and  cortical 
clots  have  been  removed.  In  some  cases  there  has  been  a  complete  restoration 
to  health  and  the  usual  spastic  sequels  have  not  occurred,  Aa  the  child  grows, 
conditions  have  to  be  met — the  mental,  requiring  the  care  and  training  neces- 
sary for  the  grade  of  feeble-mindedness,  and  the  orthopedic  treatment  of  the 
spasticity,  for  which  much  can  be  done.  The  educational  care  in  institutions 
has  shown  how  much  patient  training  is  able  to  help  the  development  of  these 
defective  children.  In  all  these  patients  the  degree  of  development  depends 
very  much  upon  the  thorough,  painstaking  and  systematic  training  of  their 
minds  and  muscles. 

Sur^cally  much  may  be  done  by  tenotomy  and  the  use  of  proper  apparatus. 
For  the  relief  of  the  spasticity  operations  on  the  brain  are  rarely  of  any  help. 
Better  results  have  been  obtained  by  injecting  drugs  into  the  motor  nerves  or 
t^  their  resection,  and  where  there  is  a  high  grade  of  bilateral  spasticity,  the 
resection  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  helpful. 


IV.   TUMORS,  IHFEOTIONS,  aBANULOHATA,  AND  CTSTS 
OF  THE  BKAIN 

The  following  are  the  most  common  varieties  of  new  growths  within  the 
cranium : 

Infections  Orannlomata. — (a)  Tubercle  may  form  large  or  small  growths, 
usually  multiple.  Tuberculosis  of  the  glands  or  bones  may  coexist,  but  the 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  brain  may  occur  in  the  absence  of  other  clinically 
recognizable  tuberculous  lesions.  The  disease  is  most  frequent  early  in  life. 
Three-fourths  of  the  cases  occur  under  twenty,  and  one-half  of  the  patients 
are  under  ten  years  of  age  (Gowers).  Of  300  cases  of  tumor  in  persons 
under  nineteen  collected  from  various  sources  by  Starr,  152  were  tubercle. 
The  nodules  are  most  numerous  in  the  cerebellum  and  about  the  base. 

(i)  Syphiloma  is  most  commonly  found  on  the  cortex  cerebri  or  about  the 
pons.  The  tumors  are  superficial,  attached  to  the  arteries  or  the  meninges, 
and  rarely  grow  to  a  large  size.  They  may  be  multiple.  A  gummatous 
meningitis  of  the  base  is  common  and  in  this  process  the  oculomotor  nerves 
are  often  aiTected.  The  motor  nerves  of  the  eye  are  particularly  prone  to 
syphilitic  infiltration,  and  ptosis  and  squint  are  common.  Tlie  pituitary  body 
may  be  involved  with  symptoms  suggestive  of  diabetes  insipidus. 

Tumors. — (c)  Glioma  and  Neuroglioma. — They  may  be  firm  and  hard, 
almost  like  an  area  of  sclerosis,  and  not  sharply  defined  or  soft  and  with 
hsemorrhages.  They  persist  remarkably  for  many  years.  Eleba  called  atten- 
tion to  the  occurrence  of  elements  in  them  not  unlike  ganglion-cells.  Tumors 
of  this  character  may  contain  the  "Spinnen"  or  spider  cells ;  enormous  spindle- 
shaped  cells  with  single  large  nuclei;  cells  like  the  ganglion-cells  of  nerve- 
centres  with  nuclei  and  one  or  more  processes;  and  translucent,  hand-like 
Sbres,  tapering  at  each  end,  which  result  from  a  vitreous  or  hyaline  trans- 
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fonnatioQ  of  the  large  spindle-cells.     A  separate  type  is  recognizable,  in  vbich 
the  cells  resemble  the  ependjmal  epithelium. 

(d)  Fibrosarcoma  (endothelioma)  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  mem- 
branes covering  the  hemispheree  or  brain  stem,  and  for  a  long  time  may  cause 
injury  by  its  compression  effects  alone.  Tumors  of  this  kind  are  particularly 
common  in  the  cerebello-poutine  recess.  When  sarcoma  originates  in  the 
brain  substance  it  may  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  diffusely  infiltrating 
of  intracranial  growths.  When  meningeal  in  origin,  it  is  the  form  of  tumor 
most  amenable  to  surgical  treatment. 

(e)  Carcinoma  may  be  secondary  to  cancer  in  other  parts.  It  is  seldom 
primary.  Occasionally  cancerous  tumors  have  been  found  in  symmetrical 
parts  of  the  brain. 

{/)  Other  varieties  are  fibroma,  usually  developing  from  the  membranes; 
bony  tumors,  which  grow  sometimes  from  the  falx,  psammoma,  cholesteatoma, 
and  angioma.  Fatty  tumors  are  occasionally  found  on  the  corpus  callosum. 
There  is  a  remarkable  condition,  originally  described  by  Bokitansky,  of 
brownish-black  pigmentation  of  the  brain,  partly  diffuse,  partly  focal,  associ- 
ated with  pigmented  nievi  of  the  skin.  The  nrovi  in  the  brain  are  in  no  sense 
a  metastasis  from  the  skin,  but  are  benign  tumors  arising  primarily  (Afac- 
Lachlan). 

Cyita. — These  occur  between  the  membranes  and  the  brain,  as  a  result  of 
hiemorrhage  or  of  softening.  Porencephalua  is  a  sequel  of  congenital  atrophy 
or  of  hBemorrhage,  or  may  be  due  to  a  developmental  defect.  Hydatid  cysts 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  section  on  parasites.  An  interesting  variety  of 
cyst  is  that  which  follows  severe  injury  to  the  skull  in  early  life.  GUomata 
often  undergo  cystic  degeneration.    Dermoid  cyst  has  been  described. 

Site, — A  majority  of  all  tumors  occur  in  the  cerebrum  and  especially  in 
the  centrum  ovale.  The  cerebellum,  pons,  and  membranes  are  next  most  often 
involved.  Glioma  is  more  common  in  the  hemispheres  and  grows  slowly.  It 
ie  usually  single.  Tubercles  are  usually  multiple.  Secondary  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma  are  often  multiple. 

Symptoms. — General. — The  following  are  the  most  important:  Bead- 
ache,  either  dull,  aching,  and  continuous,  or  sharp,  stabbing,  and  paroiysmal. 
It  may  be  diffuse  or  limited  to  the  back  or  front.  When  in  the  back  of  the 
head  it  may  extend  down  the  neck  (especially  in  tumors  in  the  posterior  fossa), 
and  when  in  the  front  it  may  be  accompanied  with  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face. 
Occasionally  the  pain  may  be  very  localized  and  associated  with  tenderness  on 
pressure. 

Choked  disk  (optic  neuritis)  should  be  looked  for  in  every  patient  present- 
ing  cerebral  symptoms,  for  it  may  be  present  without  impairment  of  vision. 
Loss  of  visual  acuity  usually  indicates  that  optic  atrophy  has  set  in.  It  is 
usually  double,  but  occasionally  is  found  in  only  one  eye.  Growths  may  attain 
consiclerable  size  without  producing  optic  neuritis.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  occur  with'  a  very  small  tumor,  when  this  tumor  is  so  situated  as  to 
cause  internal  hydrocephalus.  J.  A.  Martin,  from  an  extensive  analysis  of  the 
literature  with  reference  to  the  localizing  value,  concludes :  When  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  amount  of  the  neuritis  in  each  eye  it  is  more  than  twice  as 
probable  that  the  tumor  is  on  the  side  of  the  most  marked  neuritis.  It  is  con- 
stant in  tumors  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  present  in  89  per  cent,  of  cere- 
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bellar  tumorB,  and  absent  in  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  cases  of  tumor  of  the 
pone,  medulla,  and  of  the  corpus  collosum.  It  is  least  frequent  in  cases  of 
tuberculous  tumor ;  most  common  in  cases  of  glioma  and  cystic  tumors. 

Paton  and  Holmes  report  upon  the  eyes  of  700  cases  of  cerebral  tumor, 
concluding  that  the  essential  feature  of  the  associated  optic  neuritis  is  cedema, 
and  in  60  eyes  examined  histologically  the  one  unfailing  change  was  acute 
cedema,  the  origin  of  which  they  attribute  to  the  venous  engorgement. 

Votniting  is  a  common  feature  and,  with  headache  and  optic  neuritis, 
makes  up  the  characteristic  clinical  picture  of  cerebral  tumor.  An  important 
point  is  the  absence  of  definite  relation  to  the  meals.  A  chemical  examination 
shows  Uiat  the  vomiting  is  independent  of  digestive  disturbances.  It  may 
be  very  obstinate,  particularly  in  growths  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  pons. 

Giddiness  is  often  an  early  symptom,  on  rising  suddenly  or  turning  quickly. 

Mental  Symptoms. — These  are  usually  of  progressive  mental  weakness  lead- 
ing to  dementia.  Mania,  depressive  conditions,  delusions,  hallucinations,  con- 
fusional  states,  paranoia,  and  general  paralysis  have  all  been  described.  The 
patient  may  act  in  an  odd,  unnatural  manner,  or  there  may  be  stupor  and 
heaviness.  The  patient  may  be  emotional  or  silly,  or  there  are  symptoms 
resembling  hysteria. 

Convulsicns,  either  general  and  resembling  true  epilepsy  or  localized  ( Jack- 
sonian)  in  character.  Seizures  beginning  with  a  gustatory  or  olfactory  aura 
are  common  with  tumors  originating  in  the  infundibular  region.  There  may 
be  slowing  of  the  pulse,  as  in  all  cases  of  increased  intracranial  pressure. 

LocAXlziNQ  Symptoms, — The  smaller  the  tumor  and  the  less  marked  the 
general  symptoms  of  cerebral  compression  the  more  likely  is  it  that  any  focal 
symptoms  occurring  are  of  direct  origin.  Localizing  features  are  often  mis- 
leading. A  frontal  tumor  may  have  cerebellar  features  due  to  increased  in- 
tercranial  pressure  which  has  compressed  the  cerebellum  against  the  base  of 
the  skull.  The  charaeteriBtic  Biirfiny  cerebellar  tests  have  been  present  with 
temporal  lobe  tumors. 

(a)  Central  Motor  Area. — The  symptoms  are  either  irritative  or  destruc- 
tive in  character.  Irritation  in  the  lower  third  may  produce  spasm  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  in  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  or  in  the  tongue.  The  spasm 
with  tingling  may  be  strictly  limited  to  one  muscle  group  before  extending  to 
others,  and  this  Seguin  terms  the  signal  symptom.  The  m_iddle  third  of  the 
motor  area  contains  the  centres  controlling  the  arm,  and  here,  too,  the  spasm 
may  begin  in  the  fingers,  in  the  thumb,  in  the  muscles  of  the  wrist,  or  in  the 
shoulder.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  motor  areas'  the  irritation  may  produce 
spasm  beginning  in  the  toes,  in  the  ankles,  or  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  In 
many  instances  the  patient  can  determine  accurately  the  point  of  origin  of 
the  spasm,  and  there  are  important  sensory  disturbances,  such  as  numbness 
and  tingling,  which  may  be  felt  first  at  the  region  affected. 

In  all  eases  it  is  important  to  determine,  first,  the  point  of  origin,  the 
signal  symptom;  second,  the  order  or  march  of  the  spasm;  and  third,  the 
subsequent  condition  of  the  parts  first  affected,  whether  it  is  a  state  of  paresis 
or  aucesthesia. 

Destructive  lesions  in  the  motor  zone  cause  paralysis,  often  preceded  by 
local  convulsive  seizures ;  there  may  be  a  monoplegia,  as  of  the  leg,  and  con- 
vulsive seizures  in  the  arm,  often  due  to  irritation.     Tumors  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  motor  area  may  cause  localized  spaems  and  snbsequently,  as 
the  centres  are  invaded  by  the  growth,  paralyBiB  oecura.  With  tumors  in  the 
left  hemisphere  the  speech  mechanism  is  apt  to  be  involved  if  the  tranaveree 
temporal  gyrus  or  the  third  frontal  convolution  and  their  connecting  path  are 
implicated. 

(6)  Prefrontal  Region. — Neither  motor  nor  sensory  disturbance  may  be 
present.  The  general  symptoms  are  often  well  marked.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  growths  in  this  region  is  mental  torpor  and  gradual  imbecility. 
Particularly  when  the  left  side  is  involved  mental  characteristics  may  be 
greatly  altered.  In  its  extension  downward  the  tumor  may  involve  on  the  left 
side  the  lower  frontal  convolution  and  produce  aphasia,  or  in  its  progress 
backward  cause  irritative  or  destructive  lesions  of  the  motor  area.  Esophthal- 
mos  on  the  aide  of  the  tumor  may  occur  and  be  helpful  in  diagnosis. 

(c)  Tumors  in  the  pane(o-ocripi{aZ  lohe,  particularly  on  the  right  side,  may 
grow  to  a  large  size  without  causing  any  symptoms.  There  may  be  word- 
blindnesa  and  mind-blindness  when  the  left  angular  gyrus  and  its  underlying 
white  matter  are  involved,  and  paraphasia.  Astereognosis  may  accompany 
growths  in  the  superior  parietal  region. 

.  (/f)  Tumors  of  the  occipital  lohe  produce  hemianopia,  and  a  bilateral  lesion 
may  produce  blindness.  Tumors  in  this  region  on  the  left  hemisphere  may 
be  associated  with  word-blindness  and  mind-blindness.  In  all  cases  of  tumor 
a  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the  fields  of  vision.  In  addition  to  the 
lateral  hemianopia  there  may  be  remarkable  visual  hallucinations,  and  in 
tumors  of  the  left  occipital  lobe  dissociation  of  the  color  sense  and  inability 
to  find  the  proper  colors  of  various  objects  presented. 

(e)  Tumors  in  the  temporal  lobe  may  attain  a  large  size  without  produc- 
ing symptoms.  In  their  growth  they  involve  the  lower  motor  centres.  On 
the  left  side  involvement  of  the  transverse  temporal  gjTi  (auditory  sense  area) 
may  be  associated  with  word-deafness. 

(/)  Tumors  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  basai  ganglia  produce 
hemiplegia  from  involvement  of  the  internal  capsule.  Limited  growths  in 
either  the  nucleus  caudatus  or  the  nucleus  Icntiformis  of  the  corpus  striatum 
do  not  necessarily  cause  paralysis.  Tumors  in  the  thalamus  opticus  may  also, 
when  small,  cause  no  symptoms,  but,  increasing,  they  may  involve  the  fibres 
of  the  sensory  portion  of  the  internal  capsule,  producing  hemianopia  and 
sometimes  bemianffisthesia.  Growths  in  this  situation  are  apt  to  cause  early 
optic  neuritis,  and,  growing  into  the  third  ventricle,  may  cause  a  distention 
of  the  lateral  ventricles.  What  has  been  termed  the  thalamic  syndrome  may 
be  present — bemiamesthesia  to  pain,  touch  and  temperature,  with  the  loss  of 
deep  sensibility.  With  this  there  may  be  a  very  remarkable  type  of  pain, 
involving  the  hand  and  arm  and  the  foot  and  leg,  on  the  affected  side,  a.  sense 
of  burning  discomfort  rather  than  sharp  pain.  Ataxic  features  are  usually 
present  and  astereognosis.  Motor  hemiplegia  may  be  present,  and  it  is  unac- 
companied by  contractures  (Dana). 

Growths  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  rarely  limited,  but  most  com- 
monly involve  the  crura  cerebri  as  well.  Ocular  symptoms  are  marked.  The 
pupil  reflex  is  lost  and  there  is  nystagmus.  In  the  gradual  growth  the  third 
nerve  is  involved  as  it  passes  through  the  cms,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
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oculo-motor  paralysis  on  one  side  and  hemiplegia  on  the  other,  a  combination 
almost  charactemtic  of  unilateral  disease  of  the  crus. 

(g)  Tumors  of  the  pons  and  medulla.  The  symptoms  are  chiefly  those 
of  pressure  upon  the  nerves  emerging  in  this  region.  In  disease  of  the  pons 
the  nerves,  may  be  involved  alone  or  with  the  pyramidal  tract.  Of  52  cases 
analyzed  by  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  in  13  the  cerebral  nerves  were  involved 
alone,  in  13  the  limbs  were  affected,  and  in  26  there  were  hemiplegia  and  in- 
volvement of  the  nerves.  In  23  of  the  latter  there  was  alternate  paralysis — 
i.  e,,  involvement  of  the  nerves  on  one  side  and  of  the  limbs  on  the  opposite 
side.  In  4  cases  there  were  no  motor  symptoms.  In  tuberculosis  (or  syphilis) 
a  growth  at  the  inferior  and  inner  aspects  of  the  crus  may  cause  paralysis  of 
the  third  nerve  on  one  side,  and  of  the  face,  tongue,  and  limbs  on  the  opposite 
side  (syndrome  of  Weber).  A  tumor  growing  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pons 
usually  involves  the  sixth  nerve,  producing  internal  strabismus,  the  seventh 
nerve,  producing  facial  paralysis,  and  the  auditory  nerve,  causing  deafness. 
Conjugate  deviation  of  tht  eyes  to  the  side  opposite  that  on  which  there  is 
facial  paralysis  also  occurs.  When  the  motor  cerebral  nerves  are  involved  the 
paralyses  are  of  the  peripheral  type  (lower  segment  paralyses). 

Tumors  of  the  medulla  may  involve  the  cerebral  nerves  alone  or  cause 
in  some  instances  a  combination  of  hemiplegia  with  paralysis  of  the  nerves. 
Paralyses  of  the  nerves  are  helpful  in  topical  diagnosis,  but  the  fact  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  one  or  more  of  the  cerebral  nerves  may  be  paralyzed  as 
'a  result  of  a  much  increased  general  intracranial  pressure.  Signs  of  irritation 
in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves  are  usually  present,  and  produce 
diCSculty  in  swallowing,  irregular  action  of  the.  heart,  irregular  respiration, 
vomiting,  and  sometimes  retraction  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  hypoglossal 
nerve  is  least  often  affected.  The  gait  may  be  unsteady  or,  if  there  is  preseurc 
on  the  cerebellum,  ataxic.  Occasionally  there  are  sensory  symptoms,  numb- 
ness and  tingling.     Toward  the  end  convulsions  may  occur, 

(k)  Tumors  of  the  cerebellum  may  be  latent,  but  they  usually  give  rise  to 
very  characteristic  symptoms,  headache  in  the  occipital  region,  giddiness,  inco- 
ordination, but  there  is  nothing  definite  in  the  direction  of  the  swaying,  and 
early  optic  neuritis.     They  may  be  intracerebellar  or  extracerebellar. 

Tumors  or  enlargements  of  the  pituitary  gland  itself,  or  growths  from  a 
congenital  anlage  in  its  neighborhood  which  implicate  the  pituitary  gland 
secondarily,  are  very  common.  The  congenital  tumors  arise  presumably  from 
developmental  faults,  and  show  either  a  teratomatous  character  or  are  solid 
or  cystic  tumors  with  squamous  epithelium,  often  attaining  adamantine  char- 
acteristics. The  most  common  tumor  is  a  so-called  struma  (malignant  ade- 
noma) of  the  gland  proper.  There  are  characteristic  signs  of  pressure  upon 
the  neighborhood  structures,  bitemporal  hemianopia  being  a  frequent  though 
Inot  invariable  feature.  These  lesions  may  occur  in  patients  who  have  suf- 
fered from  acromegaly,  or  in  those  who  show  signs  of  glandular  deficiency  or 
dyspituitarism,  and  in  whom  there  may  or  may  not  be  suggestive  acrome- 
galic tendencies.    The  X-rays  are  most  useful  in  diagnosis. 

Diagnoiis. — From  the  general  symptoms  alone  the  existence  of  tumor  may 
be  determined,  for  the  combination  of  headache,  optic  neuritis,  and  vomiting 
is  distinctive.  As  pointed  out  by  R.  T.  Williamson,  progressive  hemiplegia, 
w^ithout  other  symptoms,  a  paralysis,  which  gradually  becomes  more  marked 
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day  by  day  and  week  by  week,  ia  almost  patttogDomonic,  even  in  the  absence  of 
optic  neuritis,  headache,  and  vomiting.  Th«  two  exceptions  to  this  rule  appear 
to  be  in  cerebral  abscess,  and  in  rare  instances  a  polio-encephalitis.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  severe  headache  and  nenro-retinitis  may  be  caused  by 
nephritis.  The  localization  must  be  gathered  from  the  consideration  of  the 
symptoms  and  from  the  data  given  in  the  aection  on  Topical  Diagnosis.  Mis- 
takes are  most  likely  to  occur  in  connection  with  arsBmia,  hysteria,  vascular 
lesions,  abscess,  serous  meningitis,  hydrocephalus,  and  general  paieeis;  but 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  usually  enables  the 
practitioner  to  avoid  error.  Eontgen  ray  shadows  are  noticed  with  calcification 
in  the  tumor  or  when  there  is  atrophy  or  thickening  of  the  bones  of  the  skull 
or  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  sella  turcica  in  pituitary  tumors.  The 
pineal  gland,  which  so  often  shows  gritty  deposits,  may  be  indicated  by  a 
shadow.  In  about  45  of  100  cases  of  brain  tumor  the  X-ray  picture  was  of  help 
in  the  diagnosis  (Dandy). 

FrogtioriB. — Syphilitic  tumors  alone  are  amenable  to  medical  treatment 
Tuberculous  growths  occasionally  cease  to  grow  and  become  calcified.  The 
gliomata  and  fibromata,  particularly  when  the  latter  grow  from  the  mem- 
branes, may  lest  for  years.  The  more  rapidly  growing  sarcomata  usually 
prove  fatal  in  from  six  to  eighteen  months.  Death  may  be  sudden,  particularly 
in  growths  near  the  medulla ;  more  commonly  it  is  due  to  coma  in  consequence 
of  gradual  increase  in  the  intracranial  pressure. 

Treatment — (a)  Medical. — A  Wassermann  test  of  the  blood  and  cere- 
brospinal fluid  should  always  be  made  before  antiluetic  measures  are  insti- 
tuted. It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  vigorous  treatment  with  potassium 
iodide  often  causes  a  temporary  amelioration  of  pressure  symptoms  due  to  a 
glioma,  so  that  the  therapeutic  test  is  not  a  dependable  one.  If  syphilis  is 
proved  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  should  be  given.  Arsphenamine  is 
sometimes  given  in  repeated  small  doses.  Nowhere  do  we  see  more  brilliant 
therapeutical  effects  than  in  certain  cases  of  cerebral  gummata.  The  iodide 
should  be  given  in  increasing  doses.  In  tuberculous  tumors  the  outlook  is  less 
favorable,  though  instances  of  cure  are  reported,  and  there  is  post  mortem 
evidence  to  show  that  the  solitary  tuberculous  tumors  may  undergo  changes 
and  become  obsolete.  A  general  tonic  treatment  is  indicated  in  these  cases. 
The  headache  usually  demands  prompt  treatment.  Iodide  of  potassium  in  full 
doses  sometimes  gives  marked  relief.  An  ice-cap  for  the  head  or,  in  the  occi- 
pital headache,  the  application  of  the  Paquelin  cautery  may  be  tried.  The 
bromides  are  not  of  much  use  in  the  headache  from  this  cause,  and,  as  the 
last  resort,  morphia  must  be  given.  For  the  convulsions  bromide  of  potas- 
sium is  of  little  service. 

(6)  SnitaiCAL. — Many  tumors  of  the  brain  have  been  succeesfully  re- 
moved. Though  the  percentage  of  cases  in  which  total  enucleation  is  possible 
is  doubtless  small,  yet  in  all  cases  marked  amelioration  of  the  pressure  symp- 
toms is  possible  by  surgical  measures.  It  is  important  that  they  should  be 
instituted  early,  even  in  the  absence  of  localizing  symptoms,  for  the  sake  of 
preserving  vision.  The  most  advantageous  cases  are  the  localized  fibromata 
and  sarcomata  growing  from  the  dura  and  only  compressing  the  brain  aub- 
stance.  There  have  been  numerous  successful  operations  with  removal  of 
growths  from  the  cerebellum  and  cerebello-pontine  recess.     The  safe^  with 
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which  the  exploratory  operation  can  be  made  warrants  it  in  all  doxibtful  cases. 
For  two  objecta  the  decompression  operation  may  be  performed,  to  relieve  the 

headache,  which  it  sometimes  does  promptly  and  permanently,  and  to  save 
sight.  It  is  now  very  generally  practised  and  the  reduction  of  the  greatly 
increased  intracranial  pressure  may  cause  the  choked  disk  to  subside  and  the 
risk  of  subsequent  atrophy  is  much  diminished, 

V.    INFLAMBIATION  OF  THE  BBAIN 

I.    ACUTE  ENCEPHALITIS 

A  focal  or  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  brain  substance,  usually  of  the  gray 
matter  (polio-encephalitis),  is  met  with  (a)  as  a  result  of  trauma ;  (6)  in  cer- 
tain intoxications,  alcohol,  food  poisoning,  and  gaa  poisoning;  (c)  follow- 
ing the  acute  infections;  and  (d)  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  polio-myelo-en- 
eephalitis.  The  anatomical  features  are  those  of  an  acute  hs^morrhagic  polio- 
encephalitis, corresponding  in  histological  details  with  acute  polio- myelitis. 
Focal  forma  are  seen  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  in  which  the  gray  matter  may 
present  deep  hiemorrbagic  areas,  firmer  than  the  surrounding  tissue.  In 
the  fevers  there  may  be  more  extensive  regions,  involving  two  or  three  con- 
volutions. This  acute  polio-encephalitis  superior  was  thought  by  Striimpell  to 
be  the  essential  lesion  in  infantile  hemiplegia.  Localizing  symptoms  are  usu- 
ally present,  though  they  may  be  obscured  in  the  severity  of  the  general  in- 
fection. The  most  typical  encephalitis  accompanies  the  meningitis  in  cerebro- 
spinal fever. 

In  acute  mania,  in  delirium  tremens,  in  chorea  insaniens,  in  the  maniacal 
form  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  in  the  so-called  cerebral  forms  of  the  malig- 
nant fevers  the  gray  cortex  is  deeply  congested,  moist,  and  swollen,  and  with 
the  finer  methods  of  research  will  probably  show  changes  which  may  be  classed 
as  encephalitis. 

The  symptoms  are  not  very  definite.  In  severe  forms  they  are  those  of 
an  acute  infection;  some  cases  have  been  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  The 
onset  may  be  abrupt  in  an  individual  apparently  healthy.  Other  cases  have 
occurred  in  the  convalescence  from  the  fevers,  particularly  influenza.  One  of 
J.  J.  Putnam's  cases  followed  mumps.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  which  ■ 
accompany  all  severe  acute  affections  of  the  brain — headache,  somnolence, 
coma,  delirium,  vomiting,  etc.  The  local  symptoms  are  very  varied,  depend- 
ing on  the  extent  of  the  lesions,  and  may  be  irritative  or  paralytic.  Usually 
fatal  within  a  few  weeks,  cases  may  drag  on  for  weeks  or  months  and  recover, 
generally  with  paralysis. 

n.    ABCE8S  OP  THE  BEAIN 

Definition. — Purulent  encephalitis  with  abscess  formation  the  result  of 
infection  by  micro-organisms. 

Etiolt^y. — Suppuration  of  the  brain  substance  is  rarely  primary,  but 
results,  as  a  rule,  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring  parts 
or  infection  from  a  distance  through  the  blood.  The  question  of  idiopathic 
brain  abscess  need  scarcely  be  considered,  though  instances  occur  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  a  cause.    There  are  three  important  etiological  factors. 
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(a)  Trauma.  FaUs  upon  the  head  or  blows,  with  or  without  abrasion  of 
the  skin.  More  commonly  it  follows  fracture  or  punctured  wounds.  In  this 
group  meningitis  is  frequently  associated  with  the  abscess.  Simple  trauma 
or  concussion  does  not  produce  abscess  but  organisms  may  enter  through  a 
laceration  of  the  base  opening  one  of  the  many  sinusee. 

(6)  By  far  the  most  important  infective  foci  are  those  which  arise  in 
direct  extension  from  disease  of  the  middle  ear,  of  the  mastoid  cells,  or  of  the 
accessory  nasal  simises.  From  the  toof  of  the  mastoid  antrum  the  infection 
readily  passes  to  the  sigmoid  sinus  and  induces  an  infective  thrombosis.  In 
other  instances  the  dura  becomes  involved,  and  a  subdural  abscess  is  formed, 
which  may  readily  involve  the  arachnoid  or  the  pia  mater.  In  another  group 
the  inflammation  extends  along  the  lymph  spaces,  or  the  thrombosed  veins, 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain  and  causes  suppuration.  Maceweu  thinks  that 
without  local  areas  of  meningitis  the  infective  agents  may  be  carried  through 
the  lymph  and  blood  channels  into  the  cerebral  substance.  Infection  which  ei- 
t«nds  from  the  roof  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  most  likely  to  he  followed  by 
abscess  in  the  temporal  lobe,  while  infection  extending  from  the  mastoid  cells 
causes  most  frequently  sinus  thromboEis  and  cerebellar  abscess. 

(c)  In  septic  processes.  Abscess  of  the  brain  is  not  often  found  in  pyas- 
mia.  In  ulcerative  endocarditis  multiple  foci  of  suppuration  are  common. 
Localized  bone  disease  and  suppuration  in  the  liver  are  occasional  eausee.  Cer- 
tain inflammations  in  the  lungs,  particularly  bronchiectasis,  may  be  followed 
by  abscess.  It  is  an  occasional  complication  of  empyema.  Abscess  of  the 
brain  may  follow  the  specific  fevers.  The  largest  number  of  cases  occur  be- 
tween the  twentieth  and  fortieth  years,  and  the  condition  is  more  frequent  in 
men  than  in  women.  In  children  under  five  years  of  age,  the  chief  causes 
are  otitis  media  and  trauma. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — The  abscess  may  be  solitary  or  multiple,  diffuse  or  cir- 
cumscribed. Practically  any  one  of  the  different  varieties  of  pyogenic  bac- 
teria may  be  concerned.  The  bacteriological  examination  often  shows  different 
varieties.  Occasionally  cultures  are  sterile.  In  the  acute,  rapidly  fatal  cases 
following  injury  the  suppuration  is  not  limited ;  but  in  long  standing  cas^ 
the  abscess  is  inclosed  in  a  definite  capsule,  which  may  have  a  thickness  of 
from  2  to  5  mm.  The  pus  varies  much  in  appearance,  depending  upon  the 
«  age  of  the  abscess.  In  early  cases  it  may  be  mixed  with  reddish  debris  and 
softened  brain  matter,  but  in  the  solitary  encapsulated  abscess  the  pus  is  dis- 
tinctive, having  a  greenish  tint,  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  peculiar  odor,  some- 
times like  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  brain  substance  surrounding 
the  abscess  is  usually  cedematous  and  infiltrated.  The  size  varies  from  that 
of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  large  orange.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  cavity 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  a  hemisphere.  Multiple  abscesses  are  usually 
small.  In  four-Bfths  of  all  eases  the  abscess  is  solitary.  Suppuration  occars 
most  frequently  in  the  cerebrum,  and  the  temporal  lobe  is  more  often  involved 
than  other  parts,  and  always  on  the  side  of  the  ear  disease.  The  cerebellum  ia 
the  next  most  common  scat,  particularly  in  connection  with  ear  disease. 

Symptoms. — Following  injury  or  operation  the  disease  may  run  an  acute 
course,  with  fever,  headache,  delirium,  vomiting,  and  rigors.  The  symptoms 
are  those  of  suppurative  meningo-eneephahtis,  and  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
determine,  unless  there  are  localizing  symptoms,  wbetlier  there  is  really  sup- 
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pnratioD  in  the  brain  Bubstance.  In  tbe  cases  following  ear  disease  the  symp- 
toma  may  at  first  be  tboee  of  meningeal  irritation.  There  may  be  irritability, 
restlessness,  severe  headache,  and  aggravated  earache.  Other  striking  symp- 
toms, particularly  in  the  more  prolonged  cases,  are  drowsiness,  slow  cerebra- 
tion, vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis.  In  the  chronic  form  which  may  follow 
injnry,  otorrhoea,  or  local  lung  trouble,  there  may  be  a  latent  period  of 
weeks  to  several  months,  or  even  a  year  or  more.  In  the  "silent"  regions, 
when  the  abscess  becomes  encapsulated  there  may  be  no  syraptoma  whatever 
during  the  latent  period.  During  this  time  the  patient  may  be  under  care- 
ful observation  and  no  suspicion  be  arouaed  of  suppuration.  Then  severe 
headache,  vomiting,  and  fever  set  in,  perhaps  with  a  chill.  So,  too,  after  a 
blow  upon  the  head  or  a  fracture  the  symptoms  may  be  transient,  and  months 
afterward  cerebral  symptoms  of  the  most  aggravated  character  may  develop. 

The  localization  is  often  difficult.  If  situated  in  or  near  the  motor  region 
there  may  be  convulsions  or  paralysis,  and  an  abscess  in  the  temporal  lobe 
may  compress  the  lower  part  of  tbe  pre-central  convolution  and  produce  par- 
alysis of  the  arm  and  face,  and  on  the  left  aide  cause  aphasia.  A  large  abscess 
may  exist  in  the  frontal  lobe  without  causing  paralysis,  but  in  these  cases  there 
ie  almost  always  some  mental  dullness.  In  the  temporal  lobe,  the  common 
seat,  there  may  be  no  focalizing  symptoms.  So  also  in  the  parieto-occipital 
region ;  though  early  examination  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  hemianopia. 
In  abscess  of  the  cerebellum  vomiting  is  common.  If  the  middle  lobe  is  af- 
fected there  may  be  staggering — cerebellar  incoordination.  Localizing  symp- 
toms in  the  pons  and  other  parts  are  still  more  uncertain. 

Biognosii, — In  the  acute  cases  there  is  rarely  any  doubt.  A  consideration 
of  possible  etiological  factors  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  history  of 
injury  followed  by  fever,  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  the  onset  of  rigors, 
delirium,  and  perhaps  paralysis,  make  the  diagnosis  certain.  In  chronic 
ear  disease,  such  cerebral  symptoms  aa  drowsiness  and  torpor,  with  irregular 
fevir,  supervening  upon  the  cessation  of  a  discharge,  should  excite  the  sus- 
picion of  abscess.  Cases  in  which  suppurative  processes  exist  in  the  orbit, 
nose,  or  naso-pharynx,  or  in  which  there  has  been  subcutaneous  phlegmon  of 
the  head  or  iieck,  a  parotitis,  a  facial  erysipelas,  or  tuberculous  or  syphilitic 
disease  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  immediately 
investigated  should  cerebral  symptoms  appear.  It  ia  particularly  in  the 
chronic  cases  that  difficulties  arise.  The  symptoms  resemble  those  of  tumor 
of  the  brain;  indeed,  they  are  those  of  tumor  plus  fever.  Choked  disk,  how- 
ever, so  commonly  associated  with  tumor,  may  be  absent.  In  a  patient  with  a 
history  of  trauma  or  with  localized  lung  or  pleura!  trouble,  who  for  weeks 
or  mouths  has  had  slight  headache  or  dizziness,  the  onset  of  a  rapid  fever, 
especially  if  it  be  intermittent  and  associated  with  rigors,  intense  headache, 
and  vomiting,  points  strongly  to  abscess.  The  pulse  rate  in  cases  o£  cerebral 
abscess  is  usually  accelerated,  but  cases  are  not  rare  in  which  it  is  slowed. 
Macewen  lays  stress  upon  the  value  of  percussion  of  the  skull  as  an  aid  in 
diagnosis.  The  note,  which  is  uniformly  dull,  becomes  much  more  resonant 
when  the  lateral  ventricles  are  distended  in  cerebellar  abscess  and  in  condi- 
tions in  which  the  vens  Galeni  are  compressed.  Tenderness  of  the  ekuH 
has  been  noted  over  the  region  of  the  abscess. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  meninges  are  involved  and 
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often  in  ear  disease  the  condition  ie  a  meningo-encephalitis.  Sometimes  with 
ac^ute  ear  disease  the  symptoms  may  simulate  closely  cerebral  meningitis  or 
abscess.  Indeed,  Qowers  stated  that  not  only  may  these  general  symptoms 
be  produced  by  ear  disease,  but  even  distinct  optic  neuritis. 

Treatment. — In  ear  disease  free  discharge,  of  the  inflammatory  products 
should  be  promoted  and  careful  disinfection  practised.  The  treatment  of  in- 
juries and  fractures  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  surgeon.  The  acute  ffpnp- 
toms,  such  as  fever,  headache,  and  delirium,  must  be  treated  by  rest,  an  ice-i 
cap,  and,  if  necessary,  local  depletion.  In  all  cases,  when  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion exists  of  the  occurrence  of  abscess,  the  brain  should  be  explored.  The 
cases  following  ear  disease,  in  which  the  suppuration  is  in  the  temporal  lobe 
or  in  the  cerebellum,  offer  the  most  favorable  chances  of  recovery.  The 
localization  can  rarely  be  made  accurately  in  these  cases,  and  the  operator 
must  be  guided  more  by  general  anatomical  and  pathological  knowledge.  In 
cases  of  injury  the  exploration  should  be  over  the  seat  of  the  blow  or  the 
fracture.  In  ear  disease  the  suppuration  is  most  frequent  in  the  temporal 
lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum,  and  the  operation  should  be  performed  at  the  points 
most  accessible  to  these  regions. 

VL    S7DR0CEPHALUS 

Definition. — A  condition,  congenital  or  acquired,  in  which  there  is  a  great 
accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

The  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups — idiopathic  internal  hydro- 
cephalus (serous  meningitis),  congenital  or  infantile,  and  secondary  or  ac- 
quired. 

Serous  Keningitis  (Quincke's  Disease,  Idiopathic  Internal  Hydrocephalus; 
Angio-neurotic  Hydrocephalvs) . — A  knowledge  of  this  condition  explains 
many  anomalous  and  puzzling  cases.  An  ependymitis  causing  a  serous  ef- 
fusion into  the  ventricles,  with  distention  and  pressure  effects,  it  may  he 
compared  to  the  serous  exudates  in  the  pleura  or  synovial  membranes.  It  is 
not  certain  that  the  process  is  inflammatory,  and  Quincke  likens  it  to  the 
angio-neurotic  osderaa  of  the  skin.  In  very  acute  cases  the  ependyma  may  be 
smooth  and  natural  looking;  in  more  chronic  cases  thickened  and  sodden.  The 
exudate  does  not  differ  from  the  normal,  and  if  on  lumbar  puncture  the  fluid 
has  a  specific  gravity  above  1.009,  with  albumin  above  two  tenths  per  cent., 
the  condition  is  more  likely  to  be  hydrocephalus  from  stasia,  secondary  to 
tumor,  etc. 

Both  children  and  adults  are  affected,  the  latter  more  frequently.  In  the 
acute  form  the  condition  is  mistaken  for  tuberculous  or  purulent  meningitis. 
There  are  headache,  retractioii  of  the  neck,  and  signs  of  increased  intracranial 
pressure,  choked  disks,  slow  pulse,  etc.  Fever  is  usually  absent,  but  there  are 
cases  with  recurring  paroxysms  of  fever,  Quincke  reported  cases  of  recovery. 
In  the  chronic  form  the  symptoms  are  those  of  tumor — general,  such  as  head- 
ache, alight  fever,  somnolence,  and  delirium ;  and  local,  as  exophthalmos, 
optic  neuritis,  spasms,  and  rigidity  of  muscles  and  paralysis  of  the  cerebral 
nerves.  Exacerbations  occur,  and  the  symptoms  vary  in  intensity  from  day 
to  day.  Recovery  may  follow  and  some  of  the  reported  cases  of  disappearance 
of  all  symptoms  of  brain  tumor  belong  in  this  category. 
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A  Tariety  of  this  is  the  circumscribed  serous  meningitis  confined  to  the 
cerebello-poDtile  angle,  due  to  adhesioaB  of  the  arachnoid  to  the  cerebellum  in 
the  region  of  the  flocculus.  Fluid  accumulates  in  the  cistema  lateralis,  which 
has  its  own  choroid  plexus.  The  increased  pressure  leads  to  disturbance  in 
ftmction  of  the  nerves  in  this  region,  causing  the  syndrome  described  by 
Bardny — tinnitus  with  deafness,  vertigo,  occipital  headache,  facial  paralysis, 
and  the  "pointing  error."  Other  lesions  of  this  region,  ayphilitic  meningitis 
and  tumors,  may,  of  course,  cause  this  syndrome. 

Coni^iutal  Hydrocephalus. — There  are  two  types,  one  due  to  obstruction 
of  outflow  from  tiie  ventricles,  the  other  from  decreased  absorption  from  the 
sub-arachnoid  space  (Dandy  and  Blackfan). 

The  lateral  ventricles  are  enormously  distended,  but  the  ependyma  is 
usually  clear,  sometimes  a  little  thickened  and  granular,  and  the  veins  large. 
The  choroid  plexuses  are  vascular,  sometimes  sclerotic,  but  often  natural 
looking.  The  third  ventricle  is  enlarged,  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  dilated, 
and  the  fourth  ventricle  may  be  distended.  The  quantity  of  fluid  may  reach 
several  litres.  It  is  limpid  and  contains  a  trace  of  albumin  and  salts.  The 
changes  in  consequence  of  the  ventricular  distention  are  remarkable.  The 
cerebral  cortex  is  greatly  stretched,  and  over  the  middle  region  the  thickness 
may  amount  to  no  more  than  a  few  millimetres  without  a  trace  of  the  sulci 
or  convolutions.  The  basal  ganglia  are  flattened.  The  skull  enlarges,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  head  of  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  may  reach 
25  or  even  30  inches.  The  sutures  widen,.  Wormian  bones  develop  in  them, 
and  the  bones  of  the  cranium  become  exceedingly  thin.  The  veins  are  marked 
beneath  the  skin.  A  fluctuation  wave  may  sometimes  be  obtained,  and 
Fisher's  brain  murmur  may  be  heard.  The  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal  bone 
are  depressed,  causing  exophthalmos,  so  that  the  eyeballs  can  not  be  covered 
by  the  eyelids.  The  small  size  of  the  face,  widening  somewhat  above,  is  strik- 
ing in  comparison  with  the  enormously  expanded  skull.     - 

The  enlarged  head  may  obstruct  labor;  more  frequently  the  condition  is 
noticed  some  time  after  birth.  The  cause  is  unknown.  It  has  occurred  in 
several  members  of  the  same  family.  Convulsions  may  occur.  The  reflexes 
are  increased,  the  child  learns  to  walk  late,  and  ultimately  in  severe  cases  the 
lege  become  feeble  and  sometimes  spastic.  Sensation  is  much  less  affected 
than  motility.  Choked  disk  is  not  uncommon.  The  mental  condition  is  vari- 
able; the  child  may  be  bright,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  some  grade  of  im- 
becility. The  congenital  cases  usually  die  within  the  first  four  or  five  years. 
The  process  may  be  arrested  and  the  patient  may  reach  adult  life.  Even 
when  extreme,  the  mental  faculties  may  be  retained,  as  in  Bright* s  celebrated 
patient,  Cardinal,  who  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  whose  head  was 
translucent  when  the  sun  was  shining  behind  him.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  mistake  the  rachitic  head  for  hydrocephalus.  The  condition  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  other  defects,  harelip,  spina  bifida  and  club-foot. 

Dandy  has  introduced  a  method  of  fluoroscopy  after  the  injection  of  air 
into  the  ventricles,  the  outlines  of  which  are  then  well  seen  and  the  extent  but 
not  always  the  type  of  hydrocephalus  determined. 

Aoqn^vd  Chronic  Hydrocephalus. — This  is  stated  to  be  occasionally  pri- 
mary (idiopathic) — that  is  to  say,  it  comes  on  spontaneously  in  the  adult 
without  observable  lesion.    Dean  Swift  is  said  to  hare  died  of  hydrocephalus. 
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but  thia  seemB  very  unlikely.  It  is  baaed  upon  the  statement  that  "he  (Mr. 
Whitevay)  opened  the  Bkull  and  found  much  water  in  the  brain/'  a  condition 
no  doubt  of  ktfdrocephaltis  ex  vacuo,  due  to  the  wasting  associated  with  his 
prolonged  illness  and  paralysis.  In  nearly  all  cases  there  is  either  a  tumor  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  or  in  the  third  ventricle,  which  compresses  the  vensB 
Galeni.  The  passage  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventrical  may  he  closed, 
either  by  a  tumor  or  by  parasites.  More  rarely  the  foramen  of  Magendi^, 
through  which  the  ventricles  communicate  with  the  cerebro-spinal  meninges, 
becomes  closed  by  meningitis.  Chronic  inflammations  of  the  ependyma  may 
block  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the  ventricular  fluid.  There  may  be  unilateral 
hydrocephalus  from  closure  of  one  of  the  foramina  of  Monro.  In  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  particularly  in  the  sporadic  form,  the  foramina  of  exit  of  the 
fluid  may  be  occluded,  with  great  distention  of  the  ventricles.  These  con- 
ditions in  adults  may  produce  the  most  extreme  hydrocephalus  without  any 
enlargement  of  the  head.  Even  when  the  tumor  begins  early  in  life  there  may 
be  no  e^ansion  of  the  ekull.  In  the  case  of  a  girl  aged  sixteen,  blind  from 
her  third  year,  the  head  was  not  unusually  large,  the  ventricles  were  enor- 
mously distended,  and  in  the  Bolandic  region  the  brain  substance  was  only 
5  mm.  in  thickness.  A  tumor  occupied  the  third  ventricle.  In  other  instances 
the  sutures  separate  and^the  head  gradually  enlarges. 

The  symptoms  are  curiously  variable.  In  the  case  mentioned  there  were 
headaches  and  gradual  blindness ;  then  a  prolonged  period  in  which  she  was 
able  to  attend  to  her  studies.  Headaches  again  supervened,  the  gait  became 
irregular  and  somewhat  ataxic.  Death  occurred  suddenly.  In  another  case 
there  were  prolonged  attacks  of  coma  with  a  slow  pulse,  and  on  one  occasion 
the  patient  remained  unconscious  for  more  than  three  months.  Gradually 
progressing  optic  neuritis  without  focalizing  symptoms,  headache,  and  at- 
tacks of  somnolence  or  coma  are  suggestive  symptoms.  These  cases  of  ac- 
quired chronic  hydrocephalus  can  not  be  certainly  diagnosed  during  life, 
though  the  condition  may  be  suspected.     They  simulate  tumor  very  closely. 

^eatment — Medicines  are  powerless  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the  fluid, 
Iq  the  meningitis  serosa  Quincke  advised  the  use  of  mercury.  Various  opera- 
tions have  been  devised  for  conveying  the  fluid  to  the  subtemporal  or  subcu- 
taneouB  regions,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  conduct  the  fluid  to  the 
peritoneum  and  the  pleura,  or  even  connecting  the  cisterna  magna  directly  with 
the  longtitudinal  sinus. 


J.   DISEASES  OP  THE  PERIPHERAL  NERVES 
I.    NEURITIS 

Keuritis  may  be  localiaed  in  a  single  nerve,  or  general,  involving  a  large 
number  of  nerves — multiple  neuritis  or  polyneuritis. 

Etiolopy-— Loca/ued  neuritis  arises  from  (a)  cold,  which  is  a  very  fre- 
quent cause,  as,  for  example,  in  the  facial  nerve.  (6)  Trauma — ^wounds, 
blows,  direct  pressure  on  the  nerves,  the  tearing  and  stretching  which  follow  a 
dislocation  or  a  fracture,  and  the  hypodermic  injection  of  ether.  Under  this 
section  come  the  professional  palsies,  due  to  pressure  in  the  exercise  of  cer- 
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tain  occupations,  (c)  Extension  of  infiammation  from  neighboring  parts, 
as  in  a  neuritis  of  the  facial  nerve  due  to  caries  in  the  tempoTal  bone,  or  in 
that  met  with  in  syphilitic  disease  of  the  bones,  disease  of  the  joints,  and 
occasionally  in  tumots. 

Multiple  neuritis  has  a  very  complex  etiology,  the  causes  of  which  may 
be  classified  as  follows:  (a)  The  poisons  of  infectious  diseases,  ae  in  leprosy, 
diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  and  occasionally  in  other  forms;  (6) 
the  organic  poisons,  comprising  the  diffusible  stimulants,  such  as  alcohol  and 
ether,  blBulphide  of  carbon  and  naphtha,  and  metallic  bodies,  such  as  lead  ^nd 
arsenic;  (c)  cachectic  conditions,  such  as  occur  in  aoffimia,  cancer,  tubercu- 
losis, or  marasmus  from  any  cause;  (d)  the  endemic  neuritis  or  beri-beri; 
and  (e)  lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  none  of  these  factors  prevail,  but  the 
disease  sets  in  suddenly  after  overexertion  or  exposure  to  cold. 

Xorbid  Anatomy. — In  neuritis  due  to  the  extension  of  inflammation  the 
nerve  is  usually  swollen,  infiltrated,  and  red  in  color.  The  inflammation  may 
be  chiefly  perineural  or  it  may  pasa  into  the  deeper  portion — tnterstiticU  neu- 
ritis— in  which  form  there  is  an  accumulation  of  lymphoid  elements  between 
the  nerve  bundles.  The  nerve  flbres  themselves  may  not  appear  involved,  but 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  nuclei  of  the  sheath  of  Schwaon.  The  myelin  is 
fragmented,  the  nuclei  of  the  intemodal  cells  are  swollen,  and  the  axis-cylin- 
ders present  varicosities  or  undergo  granular  degeneration.  Ultimately  the 
nerve  fibres  may  be  completely  destroyed  and  replaced  by  a  fibrous  connective 
tissue  in  which  much  fat  is  sometimes  deposited — lipomatovs  neuritis. 

In  other  instances  the  condition  is  termed  parenchymatous  neuritis,  in 
which  the  changes  are  like  those  met  with  in  the  secondary  or  Wallerian 
degeneration,  which  follows  when  the  nerve  fibre  is  cut  off  from  the  cell  body 
of  the  neurone  to  which  it  belongs.  The  medullary  substance  and  the  axis- 
cylinders  are  chiefly  involved,  the  interstitial  tissue  being  but  little  altered  or 
only  affected  secondarily.  The  muscles  connected  with  the  degenerated  nerves 
usually  show  marked  atrophic  changes,  and  in  some  instances  the  change  in 
the  nerve  sheath  appears  to  extend  directly  to  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the 
muscles — the  neuritis  fascians  of  Eichhorst. 

Symptonu. — Localized  NKnBiTis.' — As  a  rule,  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ances are  slight.  The  most  important  symptom  is  pain  of  a  boring  or  stabbing 
character,  usually  felt  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  in  the  parts  to  which  it  is 
distributed.  The  nerve  itself  ie  sensitive  to  pressure,  probably,  as  Weir  Mitchell 
snggested,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  its  nervi  nervorum.  The  skin  may  be 
slightly  reddened  or  even  oedematous  over  the  seat  of  the  inflammation. 
Mitchell  described  increase  in  the  temperature  and  sweating  in  the  affected 
region,  and  such  atrophic  disturbances  as  effusion  into  the  joints  and  herpes. 
The  function  of  the  muscle  to  which  the  nerve  fibres  are  distributed  is  im- 
paired, motion  is  painful,  and  there  may  be  twitchings  or  contractions.  The 
tactile  smsation  of  the  part  may  be  somewhat  deadened,  even  when  the  pain 
is  greatly  increased.  In  the  more  chronic  cases  of  local  neuritis,  such,  for 
instance,  as  follow  the  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  the  localized  pain,  which 
at  first  may  be  severe,  gradually  disappears,  though  some  sensitiveness  of  the 
brachial  plexus  may  persist  for  a  long  time,  and  the  nerve  cords  may  be  firm 
and  swollen.  The  pain  is  variable — sometimes  intense  and  distressing;  at 
others  not  causing  much  inconvenience.     Numbness  and  formication  may  be 
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preeeot  and  taddle  seDsatiou  greatly  impaired.  The  motor  difiturbancea  are 
marked.  Ultimately  there  is  extreme  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Contractatea 
may  occur  in  the  fingers.  The  akin  may  be  reddened  or  glosBy,  the  subcutan- 
eous tissue  cedematouB,  and  the  nutrition  of  the  nails  may  be  defective.  In 
some  cases  subcutaneous  fibroid  nodules  may  develop, 

A  neuritis  limited  at  first  to  a  peripheral  nerve  may  extend  upward — 
the  so-called  ascending  or  migratory  neuritis — and  involve  the  larger  nerve 
trunks,  or  even  reach  the  spinal  cord,  causing  subacute  myelitis  (Qowers). 
The  condition  is  rarely  seen  in  the  neuritis  from  cold,  or  in  that  which  fol- 
lows fevers ;  but  it  occurs  most  frequently  in  traumatic  neuritis. 

J,  K.  Mitchell,  in  his  monograph  on  injuries  of  nerves,  concluded  that  the 
larger  nerve  trunks  are  most  susceptible,  and  that  the  neuritis  may  spread 
either  up  or  down,  the  former  being  the  most  common.  The  paralysis  second- 
ary to  visceral  disease,  as  of  the  bladder,  may  be  due  to  an  ascending  neuritis. 
The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  nerves  of  the  other  side,  either  throu^ 
the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes,  or  without  any  involvement  of  the  nerve- 
centres,  the  so-called  sympathetic  neuritis.  The  electrical  changes  in  localized 
neuritis  vary  a  great  deal,  depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  nerve  is 
injured.  The  lesion  may  be  so  slight  that  the  nerve  and  the  muscles  to  which 
it  is  distributed  may  react  normally  to  both  currents ;  or  it  may  be  bo  severe 


that  the  typical  reaction  of  degenerati 
the  nerve  does  not  respond  to  stimulat: 
reacts  only  to  the  galvanic  current  and 


ion  develops  within  a  few  da3ra — 1.  e., 
ion  by  either  current,  while  the  muscle 
n  a  peculiar  manner.    The  contraction 


caused  is  slow  and  lazy,  instead  of  sharp  and  quick  as  in  the  normal  mus- 
cle, and  the  AC  contraction  is  usually  stronger  than  the  KC  contraction. 
Between  these  extremes  there  are  many  grades,  and  a  careful  electrical  ex- 
amination is  an  important  aid  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis. 

The  duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to  weeks  or  months.  A  slight  trau- 
matic neuritis  may  pass  off  in  a  day  or  two,  while  the  severer  cases,  such  as 
follow  unreduced  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  may  persist  for  months  or  never 
be  completely  relieved. 

Mdltiplb  Neuritis. — The  following  are  the  most  important  groups: 
(a)  Acute  Febrile  Polyneuritis. — The  attack  follows  exposure  to  cold  or 
overexertion,  or,  in  some  instances,  comes  on  spontaneously.  The  onset  resem- 
bles that  of  an  acute  infectious  disease.  There  may  be  a  definite  chill,  pains 
in  the  back  and  limbs  or  joints,  so  that  the  ease  may  be  thought  to  be  rheu- 
matic fever.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  may  reach  103°  or  104"  F, 
There  are  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  general  symptoms  of  acute  in- 
fection. The  limbs  and  back  ache.  Intense  pain  in  the  nerves,  however,  is 
by  no  means  constant.  Tingling  and  formication  are  felt  in  the  fingers  and 
toes,  and  there  is  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  nerve  trimks  or  of  the  entire 
limb.  Loss  of  muscular  power,  first  marked,  perhaps,  in  the  legs,  gradually 
comes  on  and  extends  with  the  features  of  an  ascending  paralysis.  In  other 
cases  the  paralysis  begins  in  the  arms.  The  extensors  of  the  wrists  and  the 
fiexors  of  the  ankles  are  early  affected,  so  that  there  is  foot  and  wrist  drop. 
In  severe  cases  there  is  general  loss  of  muscular  power,  producing  a  flabby 
paralysis,  which  may  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  to  the  intereostals, 
and  respiration  may  be  carried  on  by  the  diaphragm  alone.  The  muscles 
soften  and  waste  rapidly.    There  may  be  only  hypenesthesia  with  soreness  and 
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stiffness  of  the  limbs;  in  some  csBes,  Increased  sensitiveness  with  amestheaia ; 
in  other  instances  the  sensory  disturbances  are  slight.  The  Argyll-Robeitson 
pupil  may  be  present  and  the  pupils  may  be  unequal.  Involvement  of  the 
cranial  nerves  is  rare,  but  the  oculo-motor,  the  facial,  and  the  fifth  have  been 
involved.  The  vague  may  be  attacked  and  the  quickening  of  the  pulse  is 
usually  attributed  to  this  cause.  Involvement  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  is 
rare,  but  it  does  occur  and  does  not  necessarily  meai^  involvement  of  the 
cord.  The  clinical  picture  is  not  to  be  distinguished,  in  many  cases,  from 
Landry's  paralysis ;  in  others,  from  the  subacute  myelitis  of  Duchenne. 

The  coarse  is  variable.  In  the  most  intense  forms  the  patient  may  die  in 
a  week  or  ten  days,  with  involvement  of  the  respiratory  muscles  or  from 
paralysis  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule,  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  after  persist- 
ing for  five  or  six  weeks,  the  condition  remains  stationary  and  then  slow 
improvement  begins.  The  paralysis  in  some  muscles  may  persist  for  many 
months  and  contractures  may  occur  from  shortening  of  the  muscles,  but  even 
when  this  occurs  the  outlook  is,  as  a  rule,  good,  although  the  paralysis  may 
have  lasted  for  a  year  or  more. 

(6)  Recvrrmg  Mvitipie  Neuritis. — ^Under  the  term  polyneuritis  recurrens 
Mazy  Sherwood  described  from  Eichhorsfs  clinic  2  cases  in  adults — in  one 
case  involving  the  nerves  of  the  ri^t  arm,  in  the  other  both  1^.  In  one 
patient  there  were  three  attacks,  in  the  other  two,  the  distribution  in  the  va- 
rione  attacks  being  identical. 

(c)  Alcoholic  Newitis. — This,  perhaps  the  most  important  form  of  mul- 
tiple neuritis,  was  graphically  described  in  1832  by  James  Jackson,  Sr.,  of 
Boston.  Wilks  recognized  it  as  alcoholic  paraplegia,  but  the  starting  point 
of  the  recent  researches  dates  from  the  observations  of  Dumenil,  of  Bonen. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  wom^,  particularly  in  steady,  quiet  tipplers. 
Its  appearance  may  be  the  first  revelation  of  habits  of  secret  drinking.  The 
onset  is  usually  gradual,  and  may  be  preceded  for  weeks  or  months  by  neuralgic 
paiDS  and  tingling  in  the  feet  and  hands.  Convulsions  are  not  uncommon. 
Fever  is  rare.  The  paralysis  gradually  sets  in,  at  first  in  the  feet  and  legs, 
and  then  in  the  hands  and  forearms.  The  extensors  are  affected  more  than  the 
flexors,  80  that  there  is  wrist-drop  and  foot-drop.  The  paralysis  may  be  thus 
limited  and  not  extend  higher  in  the  limbs.  In  other  instances  there  is  para- 
plegia alone,  while  in  some  extreme  cases  all  the  extremities  are  involved. 
In  rare  instances  the  facial  muscles  and  the  sphincters  are  also  affected.  The 
sensory  symptoms  are  very  variable.  There  are  cases  in  which  there  are 
numbness  and  tingling  only,  without  great  pain.  In  other  cases  there  are 
severe  burning  or  boring  pains,  the  nerve  trunks  are  sensitive,  and  the  mus- 
cles are  sore  when  grasped.  The  hands  and  feet  are  frequently  swollen  and 
congested,  particuUrly  when  held  down  for  a  few  moments.  The  cutaneous  , 
reflexes,  as  a  rule,  are  preserved.    The  deep  reflexes  are  usually  lost. 

The  course  of  these  alcoholic  cases  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable,  and  after  per- 
sisting for  weeks  or  months  improvement  gradually  begins,  the  muscles  regain 
their  power,  and  even  in  the  most  desperate  cases  recovery  may  follow.  The 
extensors  of  the  feet  may  remain  paralyzed  for  some  time,  and  give  to  the 
patient  a  distinctive  walk,  the  so-called  steppage  gait,  characteristic  of  pe- 
ripheral neuritis.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  pseudo-tabetic  gait,  although 
in  reality  it  could  not  well  be  mistaken  for  the  gait  of  ataxia.    The  foot  is 
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thrown  forcibly  forward,  the  toe  lifted  high  in  the  air  so  ae  not  to  trip  upon  it. 
The  entire  foot  iB  slapped  npon  the  ground  as  a  flail.  It  is  an  awkward, 
cluniff^  gait,  and  gives  the  patient  the  appearance  of  constantly  stepping  over 
obstacleB.  Among  the  most  striking  features  are  Uie  mental  symptoms.  De- 
lirium is  common,  and  there  may  be  hallucinations  with  extravagant  ideas, 
resembling  somewhat  those  of  general  pamis.  In  some  cases  the  picture  is 
that  of  delirium  tremens,  but  the  most  peculiar  and  almost  characteristic 
mental  disorder  is  that  so  well  described  by  Wilks,  in  which  the  patient  loses 
all  appreciation  of  time  and  place,  and  describes  with  circumstantial  details 
long  journeys  which,  he  says,  he  has  recently  taken,  or  tells  of  persons  whom 
be  has  just  seen.    This  is  the  so-called  Korsakoff's  syndrome. 

{d)  Multiph  Neuritis  in  the  Infectious  Diseases. — ^This  has  been  already 
referred  to,  particularly  in  diphtheria,  in  which  it  is  most  common.  The 
peripheral  nature  of  the  lesion  in  diphtheria  has  been  shown  by  post  mortem 
eiamination.  The  outlook  is  usually  favorable  and,  except  in  diphtheria,  fatal 
cases  are  uncommon.  Multiple  neuritis  in  tubercuJosis,  diabetes,  and  syphilis 
is  of  the  same  nature,  being  probably  due  to  toxic  materials  absorbed  into  the 
blood.  It  may  follow  suppuration  anywhere,  as  septic  sore  throat,  and  in  the, 
recent  war  multiple  neuritis  has  been  seen  not  infrequently  after  superficial 
septic  sores, 

(e)  The  Metallic  Pvisons. — (Neuritis  from  arseuic  may  follow:  (1)  The 
medicinal  use  particularly  of  Fowler's  solution.  In  one  case  of  Hodgfcin's 
disease  general  neuritis  was  caused  by  J  j  3  ij  of  the  solntioD.  In  chorea  a 
good  many  cases  have  been  reported.  Changes  in  the  nails  are  not  uncom- 
mon, chiefly  the  transverse  ridging.  In  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  bad 
taken  "rough-on-rats,"  there  were  remarkable  white  lines — ^the  leuconychia — 
running  across  the  nails,  without  any  special  ridging.  C,  J.  Aldrich  finds 
that  this  is  not  uncommon  in  chronic  arsenical  poisoning.  (3)  The  accidental 
contamination  of  food  or  drink.  Chrome  yellow  may  be  used  to  color  cakes, 
as  in  the  cases  recorded  by  D.  D,  Stewart  A  remarkable  epidemic  of  neuritis 
occurred  in  the  Midland  Counties  of  England,  which  was  traced  to  the  use 
of  beer  containing  small  quantities  of  arsenic,  a  contamination  from  the  sul- 
phuric acid  used  in  making  glucose.  Beynolds,  who  studied  these  cases,  be- 
lieves that  most  of  the  instances  of  neuritis  in  drinkers  are  arsenical,  but 
admits  that  the  slight  cases  may  be  due  to  the  alcohol  itself.  Pigmentation 
of  the  akin  is  an  important  distinguishing  sign.  Lead  is  a  much  more  fre- 
quent cause.  Neuritis  has  followed  the  use  of  mercurial  inunctions.  Zinc 
is  a  raro  cause.  In  a  case  seen  with  Urban  Smith  neuritis  followed  the  use  of 
two  grains  of  the  sulpho-carbolate  taken  daily  for  three  yeara.  Tea,  coffee, 
and  tobacco  are  mentioned  as  rare  causes. 

(/)  Endemic  nearitig,  beri-beri,  is  considered  elsewhere. 

Ahasthebia  Paralysis. — Here  may  most  appropriately  be  considered 
the  forma  of  paralysis  following  the  use  of  antesthetics,  or  of  too  long-contin- 
ued compression  during  operations.    There  are  two  groups  of  cases : 

(a)  During  an  operation  the  nerves  may  be  compressed,  either  the  brachial 
plexus  by  the  humerus  or  the  muscnlo-spiral  by  the  table.  The  pressure  most 
frequently  occurs  when  the  arm  is  elevated  alongside  the  head,  as  in  laparot- 
omy done  in  the  Trendelenburg  position,  or  held  out  from  the  body,  as  in 
breast  amputations.    Instances  of  paralysis  of  the  crural  nerves  by  leg4iolders 
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are  also  reported.    The  too  firm  application  of  a  tourniquet  ma.y  be  followed 
by  a  eevere  paralysis. 

(b)  Paralysis  from  cerebral  leeions  during  etherization.  In  one  of  Gar- 
rigueB*  cases  paralysis  followed  the  operation,  and  at  the  autopsy,  seven  weeks 
later,  softening  of  the  brain  was  found.  Apoplexy  or  embolism  may  occur 
daring  antesthesia.  In  Montreal  a  cataract  operation  was  performed  on  an 
old  man.  He  did  not  recover  from  the  anesthetic  and  poet  mortem  a  cerebral 
htemorrhage  was  fonnd.  Epileptic  convulsions  may  occur  during  ansesthesia, 
and  may  even  prove  fatal.  The  possibility  of  paralysis  from  loss  of  blood  in 
prolonged  operations  has  to  be  considered.  And,  lastly,  a  paralysis  might  re- 
sult from  the  toxic  effects  of  the  ether  in  a  very  protracted  administration. 

AnaioPATHio  PjiHALT8ifl. — Digital  compression,  the  protracted  application 
of  the  tourniquet  and  ligation  of  the  main  vessel  taught  us  that  normal  action 
of  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  a  limb  was  dependent  upon  a  good  blood  supply. 
In  sudden  blocking  of  the  femoral  artery  with  an  embolus,  the  pain  is  not 
simply  in  the  site  of  the  blockage,  but  is  more  or  lees  diffuse  throughout  the 
limb,  which  the  patient  moves  very  slightly  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In 
tbe  recent  war  in  the  numerous  injuries  to  the  arteries,  these  angiopathic 
paralyses  were  not  uncommon.  In  a  study  of  ten  cases  of  severe  wounds  of 
the  main  vessel  of  a  limb  Burrows  found  the  chief  symptom  to  be :  (a)  sub- 
jectiva  changes,  numbness,  tingling,  etc.;  (b)  aniesthesia,  usually  of  the  glove 
type;  (c)  paralysis,  often  complete;  (d)  hardness  of  tbe  muscles,  and  (e) 
cedems  of  the  limb.  With  the  re-establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation 
these  may  disappear  in  a  few  days, 

Bi^notii. — The  electrical  condition  in  multiple  neuritis  is  thus  described 
by  Allen  Starr :  "The  excitability  is  very  rapidly  and  markedly  changed ;  but 
the  conditions  which  have  been  observed  are  quite  various.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  simple  diminution  of  excitability,  and  then  a  very  strong  faradic  or  gal- 
vanic current  is  needed  to  produce  contractions.  Frequently  all  faradic  ex- 
citability is  lost  and  then  the  muscles  contract  to  a  galvanic  current  only. 
In  this  condition  it  may  require  a  very  strong  galvanic  current  to  produce 
contraction,  and  thus  fsr  it  is  quite  pathognomonic  of  neuritis.  In  polio* 
myelitis,  where  the  muscles  respond  to  galvanism  only,  it  does  not  require  a 
strong  current  to  cause  motion  until  some  months  after  the  invasion. 

"The  action  of  the  different  poles  is  not  uniform.  In  many  cases  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscle  when  stimulated  with  the  positive  pole  is  greater  than 
when  stimulated  with  the  negstive  pole,  and  the  contractions  may  be  sluggish. 
Then  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present.  But  in  some  cases  the  normal 
condition  is  found  and  the  negative  pole  produces  stronger  contractions  than 
tbe  positive  pole.  A  loss  of  faradic  irritability  and  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
galvsnic  irritability  of  the  muscle  and  nerve  are  therefore  important  symp- 
toms of  multiple  neuritis."  ! 

There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  alcohol  cases.  The 
combination  of  wrist-  and  foot-drop  with  congestion  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  the  peculiar  delirium  already  referred  to,  are  quite  chaTacterietic.  The 
rapidly  advancing  cases  with  paralysis  of  all  extremities,  often  reaching  to 
the  face  and  involving  the  sphincters,  are  more  commonly  regarded  as  of 
spinal  origin,  but  the  genersl  opinion  seems  to  point  strongly  to  the  fact  that 
all  such  cases  are  peripheral.     The  less  acute  cases,  in  which  the  paralysis 
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gradually  involves  the  legs  and  aims  with  rapid  wasting,  BimtUate  doedy 
and  are  usually  confounded  with  the  subacute  atrophic  spinal  paralysis  of 
Duchenne.  The  diagnosis  from  tabes  is  rarely  difficult  The  steppage  gait 
is  entirely  different.  There  is  rarely  positive  incoordination.  The  patient  can 
usually  stand  well  with  the  eyes  dosed.  Foot-drop  is  not  common  i^  tabes. 
The  lightning  pains  are  absent  and  there  are  usually  no  pupillary  symptoma. 
The  etiology  is  of  moment.  The  patient  is  recovering  from  a  paralysis  which 
has  been  more  extensive,  or  from  arsenical  poieoning,  or  he  has  diabetes. 

Tireatment. — Best  in  bed  is  essential.  In  the  acute  cases  vrith  fever  the 
salicylates  and  antipyrin  are  recommended.  To  allay  the  intense  pain  mor- 
phia or  the  hot  applications  of  lead  water  and  lauduium  are  often  required. 
Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  treating  the  alcoholic  form,  and  the  physician 
must  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  statements  of  the  relatiTes.  It 
is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  history  of  drinking.  In  the  alco- 
holic form  it  is  veil  to  reduce  the  stimulants  gradually.  If  there  ia  any 
tendency  to  bed-sores  an  air-bed  should  be  used  or  the  patient  placed  in  a  con- 
tinuous hath.  Gentle  friction  of  the  muscles  may  be  applied  from  the  outset, 
and  in  the  later  stages,  when  the  atrophy  is  marked  and  the  pains  have  lessened, 
massage  is  probably  the  most  reliable  means  at  our  command.  C(mtracture8 
may  be  gradually  overcome  by  passive  movements  and  extension.  Often  vrith 
the  most  extreme  deformity  from  contracture,  recovery  is,  in  time,  still  pos- 
sible.    The  interrupted  current  is  useful  when  the  acute  stage  is  passed. 

Of  internal  remedies,  strychnia  is  of  value  and  may  be  given  in  increasing 
doses.  Arsenic  also  may  be  employed,  and  if  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis  the 
iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  should  be  given. 

IL    mStniOHATA 

Tumors  situated  on  nerve  fibres  may  consist  of  nerve  substance  proper,  the 
true  neuromata,  or  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  false  neuromata.  The  true  neuroma 
usually  contains  nerve  fibres  only,  or  in  rare  instances  ganglion  cells.  Cases 
of  ganglionic  or  medullary  neuroma  are  extremely  rare ;  some  of  them,  as 
Lancereaux  suggests,  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  malformation  of  the  brain 
substance.  In  other  instances  the  tumor  is,  in  all  probability,  a  glioma  with 
cells  closely  resembling  those  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  growths  are 
often  intermediate  in  anatomical  structure  between  the  true  and  the  false. 

Plexiform  Heurcnna. — In  this  remarkable  condition  the  various  nerve  cords 
may  be  occupied  by  many  hundreds  of  tumors.  The  cases  are  often  hereditary 
and  usually  congenital.  The  tumors  may  occur  in  all  the  nerves  of  the  body, 
and,  as  numbers  of  them  may  be  made  out  on  palpation,  the  diagnosis  is  usu- 
ally easy.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  is  that  described  by  Prudden, 
the  specimens  of  which  are  in  the  medical  museum  of  Columbia  College,  Ifew 
York.  There  were  over  1,183  distinct  tumors  distributed  on  the  nerves  of  the 
body.  These  tumors  rarely  are  painful,  but  may  cause  symptoms  through 
pressure  on  neighboring  structures. 

OencTBlized  Nenro^fitoomatosis;  too  Beokllnghaasen'a  Disease:  Fibromi 
Vollufonm. — Special  attention  was  directed  to  this  particular  form  of  mul- 
tiple neuroma  by  von  Becklinghausen  in  1883.  The  disease  presents  several 
groups  of  lesions : 
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1.  CcTAKEOns. — (a)  Soft,  fibrous  nodules,  some  sessile,  others  pedun- 
culated, varyiDg  in  size  and  greatly  in  number,  are,  scattered  over  the  skin. 
They  may  increase  in  number  as  age  advances.  (6)  Bluish  spots,  indicating 
atrophy  of  the  corium  where  the  fibromata  are  perforating,  (c)  Pigmenta- 
tion, in  the  form  of  freckles,  blotches,  or  diSuee  areas,  (d)  Subcutaneous 
groTths,  at  times  of  enormous  size,  causing  the  condition  known  as  "ele- 
phantiasis neuromatoG^."    Congenital  nsBvi  are  frequent. 

2.  Ne&vous. — Tumors  resembling  plexifonn  neuromata  may  be  present 
on  any  of  the  nerve  trunks  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  The  variable 
situation  leads  to  a  variety  of  sensory  or  motor  phenomena,  more  especially 
as  they  may  arise  from  the  nerve  roots  within  the  spinal  canal  or  cranium. 
Cases  resembUng  tabes,  syringomyelia  and  spastic  paralysis  have  been  re- 
ported. The  patients  often  show  mental  changes  and  the  speech  may  be 
hesitating. 

3.  Boss  Lesions. — Changes  similar  to  those  of  osteomalacia  occur  in 
about  7  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 

Other  features  may  be  mentioned:  Three  generations  have  been  aflected, 
or  two  or  three  members  of  a  family,  or  a  mother  and  several  children.  The 
lesions  may  develop  during  pregnancy  and  disappear  after  delivery.  Brick* 
ner,  after  whom  this  syndrome  has  been  named,  collected  16  cases.  The 
tumors  do  not  always  disappear.  Adrian  reported  a  case  with  multiple  myo- 
mata  of  the  stomach.  A  sarcomatous  change  may  occur  in  the  central  tumors, 
but  not  in  the  optic  and  olfactory  nerves  which  have  not  the  sheath  of 
Schwann.    There  may  be  associated  glioma  or  other  brain  tumor. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  The  occurrence  of  the  pigmenta- 
tion and  the  osteomalacia  suggest  an  endocrine  disturbance;  but  the  familial 
and  hereditary  features  point  rather  to  an  embryonic  origin. 

The  prognosis  depends  on  the  possibility  of  successful  removal  of  such 
tumors  as  are  causing  greatest  inconvenience. 

"Taberonla  Soltmwa." — Multiple  neuromata  may  especially  affect  the  ter- 
minal cntaneooe  branches  of  the  sensory  nerves  and  lead  to  small  suhcntaneous 
painful  nodules,  often  found  on  the  face,  breast,  or  about  the  joints.  They 
may  be  associated  with  tumors  of  the  nerve  trunks. 

"AmpatatiotL  Henromatk." — These  bulbous  swellings  may  form  on  the 
central  ends  of  nerves  which  have  been  divided  in  injuries  or  operations.  They 
are  especially  commos  after  amputations.  They  are  due  to  the  tangled  coil 
of  axis-cylinder  processes  growing  down  from  tie  central  stump  in  an  effort 
to  reach  their  former  end  structures.  They  are  very  painful  and  usually  re- 
quire surgical  removal  but  may  recur. 


m.    DISEASES  or  THE  OEREBBAL  NEBTES 

OLFACTORY  NERVES  AND  TRACTS 

The  functions  of  the  olfactory  nerves  may  be  disturbed  at  their  origin, 
in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  at  the  bulb,  in  the  course  of  the  tract,  or 
at  the  centres  in  the  brain.  The  disturbances  may  be  manifested  in  sub- 
jective sensations  of  smell,  complete  loss  of  the  sense,  and  occasionaDy  in 
hyperesthesia. 
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SobJMtiTe  Senaatimu;  faronnu. — HalluciDations  of  this  kind  are  found 
in  the  inBane  and  in  epilepsy.  The  aura  may  be  represented  by  an  nnplcas- 
ant  odoT,  described  as  resembling  chloride  of  lime,  burning  rage,  or  feathers. 
In  a  few  cases  with  these  subjective  sensations  tumors  have  been  found  in  the 
hippocampi.  In  rare  ioBtances,  after  injury  of  the  head,  the  sense  is  perverted 
■ — odors  of  the  most  different  character  may  be  alike,  or  the  odor  may  be 
changed,  as  in  a  patient  noted  by  Morell  Mackenzie,  who  for  some  time  could 
not  touch  cooked  meat,  as  it  smelt  to  her  exactly  like  stinking  fish. 

bereased  lenutiTeneai  (hyperomiia)  occurs  chiefiy  in  nervous,  hysterical 
Tomen,  in  vhom  it  may  sometimes  be  developed  so  greatly  that,  like  a  dog, 
they  can  recognize  the  difference  between  individuals  by  the  odor  alone. 

Anonnia;  Loat  of  the  Senae  of  Smell. — This  may  be  produced  by :  {a)  Af- 
fections of  the  origin  of  the  nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  perhaps 
tiie  most  frequent  cause.  It  is  not  uncommon  with  chronic  nasal  catarrh  and 
polypi.  In  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  lost  on  the 
affected  side,  owing  to  interference  with  secretion.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  cases  of  loss  of  smell  following  the  inhalations  of  foal  or  strong  odors 
come  under  this  or  under  the  central  division. 

(()  Lesions  of  the  bulbs  or  of  the  tracts.  In  falls  or  blows,  in  caries 
of  the  bones,  and  in  meningitis  or  tumor,  the  bulbs  or  the  olfactory  tracts 
may  be  involved.  After  an  injury  to  the  head  the  loss  of  sniell  may  be  the 
only  symptom.  Mackenzie  noted  a  case  of  a  surgeon  who  was  thrown  from 
his  gig  and  lighted  on  hia  head.  The  injury  was  slight,  but  the  anosmia 
which  followed  was  persistent.  In  tabes  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  lost,  pos- 
sibly owing  to  atrophy  of  the  nerves. 

(c)  Lesions  of  the  olfactory  centres.  There  are  congenital  cases  in  which 
the  structures  have  not  developed.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  which  anosmia 
has  been  associated  with  disease  in  the  hemisphere. 

To  test  the  sense  of  smell  the  pungent  bodies,  such  as  ammonia,  which 
act  upon  the  fifth  nerve,  shonld  not  be  used,  but  such  substances  as  cloves, 
peppermint,  and  musk.  This  sense  is  readily  tested  as  a  routine  matter  in 
brain  cases  by  having  two  or  three  bottles  containing  the  essential  oils.  In 
all  instances  a  rhiDOScopic  examination  should  be  made,  as  the  condition  may 
be  due  to  local,  not  central  causes.  The  treatment  is  unsatisfactory  even  in 
the  cases  dne  to  local  lesions  in  the  nostrils. 

OPTIO  NERVE  AND  TRACT 

(1)  Lesions  of  the  Selina 

These  are  of  importance  to  the  physician,  and  information  of  the  great- 
est value  may  be  Qbtained  by  a  83nteinatic  examination  of  the  eye  grounds. 
Only  a  brief  reference  can  be  made  to  the  more  important  appearances, 

B«tinitis. — This  occurs  in  certain  general  affections,  more  particularly  in 
nephritis,  syphilis,  leukemia,  and  ansemia.  The  common  feature  in  all  those 
is  the  occurrence  of  hEemorrhage  and  the  development  of  opacities.  There 
may  also  be  a  diffuse  cloudiness  due  to  effusion  of  serum.  The  htemorrhages 
are  in  the  layer  of  nerve  fibres.  They  vary  greatly  in  size  and  form,  but 
often  follow  the  course  of  vessels.  'When  recent  the  color  is  bright  red, 
but  they  gradually  change  and  old  hemorrhages  are  almost  black.     I^e  white 
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spots  are  due  either  to  fibrinous  exudate  or  to  fatty  degeneratioD  of  the 
retinal  elements,  and  occasionally  to  accomnlation  of  lencocytes  or  \o  a  local- 
ized eclerosis  of  the  retinal  elements.  The  more  important  forms  of  retinitis 
are: 

ALBUMiNnHio  RBTiNmB,  which  occurs  in  chronic  nephritis,  partictilarly  in 
the  interstitial  or  contracted  form.  The  percentage  of  cases  affected  is  from 
15  to  25.  There  are  instances  in  which  these  retinal  changes  are  associated 
with  the  granular  kidney  at  a  stage  when  the  amount  of  albumin  may  be 
slight  or  transient;  but  in  all  such  instances  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a 
marked  arterio-scleroeis.  Gowers  recognized  a  degenerative  form  (moat  com- 
mon), in  which,  with  the  retinal  changes,  there  may  be  scarcely  any  alteration 
in  the  disk;  a  hemorrhagic  form,  with  many  hemorrhages  and  but  slight 
signs  of  inflammation;  and  an  inflammatory  form,  in  which  there  is  much 
swelling  of  the  retina  and  obscnration  of  the  disk.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
some  instances  the  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve  predominates  over  the 
retinal  changes,  and  one  may  be  in  doubt  for  a  time  whether  the  condition  is 
associated  with  renal  changes  or  dependent  upon  intracranial  disease. 

Stphiutio  Bbtinitis. — In  the  acquired  form  Hua  is  lees  common  than 
choroiditis.     In  inherited  syphilis  reiimtis  pigmentosa  is  sometimes  found. 

BETiinTis  IN  Anemia. — A  patient  may  become  blind  after  a  large  hemor- 
rhage, either  suddenly  or  within  two  or  three  days,  and  in  one  or  both  eyes. 
Occasionally  the  loss  may  be  permanent  and  complete.  In  some  of  these 
instances  a  neuro-retinitis  has  been  found,  probably  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  symptoms.  In  the  more  chronic  aniemias,  particularly  the  pemicioos  form, 
retinitis  is  common,  as  determined  flrst  by  Quincke. 

In  HAI.&&U.  retinitis  or  neuro-retinitis  may  be  present,  as  noted  by  Stephen 
Kackenzie.  It  is  seen  only  in  the  chronic  cases  with  anaemia,  and  is  not  nearly 
BO  common  proportionately  as  in  pernicious  ansemia. 

Ledksicio  Bbtinitis. — In  this  aSection  the  retinal  veins  are  large  and 
distended ;  there  is  also  a  peculiar  retinitis,  as  described  by  Liebreicb.  It  is 
not  very  common.  There  are  numerous  hemorrhages  and  white  or  yellow 
areas,  which  may  be  large  and  prominent  In  one  case  the  retina  post  mortem 
was  dotted  with  many  small,  opaque,  white  spots,  looking  like  little  tumors, 
the  larger  of  which  had  a  diameter  of  nearly  S  mm. 

Betinitis  is  also  found  occasionally'  in  diabetes,  in  purpura,  in  chronic 
lead  poisoning,  and  sometimes  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

Functional  Disturbanoes  of  Virion. — (a)  Toxio  Ahaubosib. — This  oc- 
curs in  uremia  and  may  follow  convulsions  or  come  on  independently.  The 
condition,  as  a  rule,  persists  only  for  a  day  or  two.  This  form  of  amaurosis 
occars  in  poisoning  by  lead,  alcohol,  and  occasionally  by  quinine.  It  seems 
more  probable  that  the  poisons  act  on  the  centres  and  not  on  the  retina. 

(6)  Tobacco  Ambltopia. — The  loss  of  sight  is  usually  gradual,  equal  in 
both  eyes,  and  affects  particularly  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  eye- 
grounds  may  be  normal,  but  occasionally  there  is  congestion  of  the  disks. 
On  testing  the  color  fields  a  central  scotoma  for  red  and  green  is  found  in  all 
cases.  Ultimately,  if  the  use  of  tobacco  is  continued,  organic  changes  may 
develop  with  atrophy  of  the  disk. 

(c)  ExaTBBiOAL  Ahadbosib. — More  frequently  this  is  loss  of  acuteness  of 
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Tision — amblyopia — but  the  lose  of  si^t  in  one  or  both  eyea  may  apparently 
be  complete,    llie  condition  will  be  mentioned  under  hysteria. 

(d)  NiOHT-BLiNDNEas — NYCTALOPIA — ^the  Condition  in  which  objects  are 
clearly  seen  during  the  day  or  by  strong  artificial  light,  but  become  invisible  in 
the  shade  or  in  twilight,  and  hemeralopia,  in  which  objects  can  not  be  clearly 
seen  without  dietress  in  daylight  or  in  a  strong  artificial  light,  btlt  are  readily 
seen  in  a  deep  shade  or  in  twili^t,  are  rare  functional  anomalies  which  may 
occur  in  epidemic  form. 

(a)  Betinal  HYPBoASTfiBBlA  is  Sometimes  seen  in  hysterical  women,  but 
is  not  frequent  in  actual  retinitis.  It  may  occur  with  albuminuric  retinitis, 
and  with  aortic  insufficiency. 

(2)  Leaiotu  of  the  Optic  Nervg 

Optic  ITeviitu  (Papillitis;  Choked  Disk). — In  the  first  stage  there  is  con- 
gestion of  the  disk  and  the  edges  are  blurred  and  striated.  In  the  second 
stage  the  congestion  is  more  marked;  the  awelling  increases,  the  etriation 
also  is  more  visible.  The  physiological  cupping  disappears  and  hemorrhages 
are  not  uncommon.  The  arteries  present  little  change,  the  veins  are  dilated, 
and  the  disk  may  swell  greatly.  In  slight  grades  the  swelling  gradually  sub- 
sides and  occasionally  the  nerve  recovers  completely.  In  instances  in  which 
the  swelling  and  exudate  are  very  great  the  subsidence  is  slow,  and  when  it 
finally  disappears  there  is  complete  atrophy  of  the  nerve.  The  retina  may 
participate  in  the  infiammation,  which  is  then  a  nenro-retinitis. 

This  condition  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  diagnosis.  It  may  exist 
in  its  early  stages  without  any  disturbance  of  vision,  and  even  with  exten- 
sive papillitis  the  sight  may  for  a  time  be  good. 

Optic  neuritis  is  seen  occasionally  in  anemia  and  lead  poisoning,  more 
commonly  in  nephritis  as  neuro-retinitis.  It  occurs  occasionally  as  a  prim- 
ary idiopathic  affection.  The  frequent  connection  with  intracranial  dis- 
ease, particularly  tumor,  makes  its  presence  of  great  value.  The  nature  of 
the  growth  is  without  influence.  In  over  90  per  cent,  of  such  instances  the 
choked  disk  is  bilateral.  It  is  also  found  in  meningitis,  either  the  tubercu1ou» 
or  the  simple  form.  In  meningitis  the  inflammation  may  extend  down  the 
nerve  sheath.  In  tumor,  however,  it  is  probable  that  mechanical  conditions,  es- 
pecially venous  stasis,  are  alone  responsible  for  the  cedematous  swelling.  It 
often  subsides  very  rapidly  after  decompression  has  been  performed. 

Optio  Atrophy. — This  may  be:  (a)  A  primary  affection.  There  is  an 
hereditary  form,  in  which  the  disease  has  developed  in  all  the  males  of  a 
family  shortly  after  puberty.  A  large  number  of  the  cases  of  primary  atrophy 
are  associated  with  spinal  disease,  particularly  tabes.  Other  causes  which 
have  been  assigned  for  the  primary  atrophy  are  cold,  sexual  excesses,  diabetes, 
the  specific  fevers,  methyl  alcohol,  and  lead. 

(6)  Secondary  atrophy  results  from  cerebral  diseases,  pressure  on  the 
chiasma  or  on  the  nerves,  or,  most  commonly  of  all,  as  a  sequence  of  papillitis. 

The  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  are  different  in  the  eases  of  primary 
and  secondary  atrophy.  In  the  former  the  disk  has  a  gray  tint,  the  edges 
are  well  defined,  and  the  arteries  look  almost  normal;  whereas  in  the  con- 
secutive atrophy  the  disk  has  a  staring  opaque  white  aspect,  with  irregular 
outlines,  and  the  arteries  are  very  small. 
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The  symptom  of  optic  atrophy  is  lose  of  sight,  proportionate  to  the  dam- 
age in  the  nerve.  The  change  is  in  three  directions:  "(1)  Diminished  acuity 
of  vision;  (3)  alteration  in  the  field  of  vision;  and  (3)  altered  perception  of 
color"  (Gowers).    The  outlook  in  primary  atrophy  is  l»d. 

(3)  Affections  of  the  Ckiasma  and  Tract 

At  the  chiasma  the  optic  nerves  undergo  partial  decussation.  Each  optic 
tract,  as  it  leaves  the  chiasma,  contains  nerve  fibres  which  originate  in  the 
ratine  of  both  eyes.  Thus,  of  the  fihres  of  the  right  tract,  part  have  come 
through  the  chiasma  without  decussating  from  the  temporal  half  of  the  right 
retina,  the  other  and  larger  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  tract  have  decussated 
in  the  chiasma,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  left  optic  nerve  and  the  naeal  half 
of  the  retina  on  the  left  side.  The  fibres  which  cross  are  in  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  chiasma,  while  the  direct  fibres  are  on  each  side.  The  following 
are  the  most  important  changes  from  lesions  of  the  tract  and  chiasma : 

Unilateral  Aflectiou  of  Tnct — If  on  the  right  side,  this  produces  loss 
of  fnnction  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  retina  on  the  right  side,  and  in  the 
nasal  half  of  the  retina  on  the  left  side,  bo  that  there  is  only  half  vision, 
and  the  patient  is  blind  to  objects  on  the  left  side.  This  is  termed  homony- 
mous hemianopia  or  lateral  hemianopia.  The  fibres  passing  to  the  right  half 
of  each  retina  being  involved,  the  jiatient  is  blind  to  objects  in  the  left  half 
of  each  visual  field.  The  hemianopia  may  be  partial  and  only  a  portion  of 
the  half  field  may  be  lost.  The  unaffected  visual  fields  may  have  the  normal 
extent,  but  in  some  instances  there  is  considerable  reduction.  When  the  left 
half  of  one  field  and  the  right  half  of  the  other,  or  vice  versa,  are  blind,  tiie 
condition  is  known  as  heteronymous  hemianopia. 

Piuaie  of  the  Cliiaraia. — (a)  A  lesion  involves,  as  a  rule,  chiefly  the 
central  portion,  in  which  the  decussating  fibres  pass  which  supply  the  inner 
or  nasal  halves  of  the  retinae,  producing  in  consequence  loss  of  vision  in 
the  outer  half  of  each  field,  or  whaf  is  known  as  temporal  hemianopia. 

(b)  If  the  lesion  is  more  extensive  it  may  involve  not  only  the  central  por- 
tion, but  also  the  direct  fibres  on  one  side  of  the  commissure,  in  which  case 
there  is  total  blindness  in  one  eye  and  temporal  hemianopia  in  the  other. 

(c)  Still  more  extensive  disease  is  not  infrequent  from  pressure  of 
tumors  in  this  region,  the  whole  chiasma  is  involved,  and  total  blindness  re- 
aults.  The  different  stages  in  the  process  may  often  be  traced  in  a  single  case 
from  temporal  hemianopia,  then  complete  blindness  in  one  eye  with  temporal 
hemianopia  in  the  other,  and  finally  coniplete  blindness. 

(d)  A  limited  lesion  of  the  outer  part  of  the  chiasma  involves  only  the 
direct  fibres  passing  to  the  temporal  halves  of  the  retins  and  inducing  blind- 
ness in  the  nasal  field,  or,  as  it  ia  called,  nasal  hemianopia.  This,  of  course,  is 
extremely  rare.  Double  nasal  hemianopia  may  occur  as  a  manifestation  of 
tabes  and  in  tumors  involving  the  outer  fibres  of  each  tract. 

(4)  Affections  of  the  Tract  and  Centres 

The  optic  tract  crosses  the  cms  (cerebral  peduncle)  to  the  binder  part 
of  the  optic  thalamus  and  divides  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  (the  lateral 
root)  goes  to  the  pulvinar  of  the  thalamus,  the  lateral  geniculate  body,  and 
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to  the  anterior  quadrigeminal  body  (raperior  collicnlns).  From  &ese  parts, 
Id  which  the  lateral  root  terminates,  fibres  pass  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
internal  capsule  and  enter  the  occipital  lobe,  forming  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
radiation,  which  terminate  in  and  about  the  cuneng,  the  region  of  the  vistitl 
perceptive  centre.  The  fibres  of  the  medial  division  of  the  tract  pass  to  the 
medial  geniculate  body  and  to  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  body.  The  medial 
root  contains  the  fibres  of  the  commissura  inferior  of  v.  Gudden,  which  are 
believed  to  have  no  connection  with  the  retince.  It  is  still  held  by  some  physi- 
ologists that  the  cortical  visual  centre  is  not  confined  to  the  occipital  lobe  alone, 
but  embraces  the  occipito-angular  r^on. 

A  lesion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  path  anywhere  between  the  cortical  cen- 
tre and  the  chiasma  will  produce  hemianopia.  The  lesion  may  be  situated: 
(a)  In  the  optic  tract  iteelf.  (6)  In  the  region  of  the  thalanma,  lateral 
geniculate  body,  and  the  corpora  qnadrigemina,  into  which  the  larger  part  of 
each  tract  enters,  (c)  A  lesion  of  the  fibre  passing  from  the  centre  jiut 
mentioned  to  the  occipital  lobe.  This  may  be  either  in  the  hinder  part  at  the 
internal  capsule  or  the  white  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation,  (d)  Ijesion  of  the 
cuneus.  Bilateral  disease  of  the  cnnens  may  result  in  total  blindness,  {t) 
There  is  clinical  evidence  to  show  that  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus  may  be 
associated  with  visual  defect,  not  so  often  hemianopia  as  crossed  amblyopii, 
dimness  of  vision  in  the  opposite  eye,  and  great  contraction  in  the  field  of 
vision.  Lesions  in  this  region  are  associated  with  mind-bUndnese,  a  condition 
in  which  there  is  failure  to  recognize  the  nature  of  objects. 

The  effect  of  lesion  in  the  optic  nerve  in  different  situations  from  the  reti- 
nal expansion  to  the  brain  cortex  are  as  follows:  (1)  Of  the  optic  nerve,  total 
blindness  of  the  corresponding  eye;  (2)  of  the  optic  chiasma,  either  temporal 
hemianopia,  if  the  central  part  alone  la  involved,  or  nasal  hemianopia,  if  the 
lateral  region  of  each  chiasma  is  involved;  (3)  lesion  of  the  optic  tnct 
between  the  chiasma  and  the  lateral  geniculate  body  produces  lateral  hemiin- 
opia;  (4)  lesion  of  the  central  fibres  of  the  nerve  between  the  geniculate 
bodies  and  the  cerebral  cortex  produces  lateral  hemianopia;  (5)  lesion  of  the 
cuneus  causes  lateral  hemianopia;  and  (6)  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus  may 
be  associated  with  hemianopia,  sometimes  crossed  amblyopia,  and  the  coo- 
dition  known  as  mind-blindness.     (See  Fig.  SI.) 

Siacrnorit  of  lerion*  of  the  Optic  Nerve  and  Tract — Having  determined 
the  presence  of  hemianopia,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
lesion,  whether  in  the  tract  between  the  chiasma  and  the  geniculate  bodies 
or  in  the  central  portion  of  the  fibres  between  these  bodies  and  the  viEoal 
centres.  This  can  be  determined  in  some  cases  by  the  test  known  as  Wer- 
nicke's kemiopic  pupUlaiy  reaction.  The  pupil  reflex  depends  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  retina  or  receiving  membrane,  on  the  fibrea  of  the  optic  oerre 
and  tract  which  transmit  the  impulse,  and  the  nerve-centre  at  the  terminatian 
of  the  optic  tract  which  receives  the  impression  and  transmits  it  to  the  third 
nerve  along  which  the  motor  impulses  pass  to  the  iris.  If  a  bright  U^t  is 
thrown  into  the  eye  and  the  pupil  reacts,  the  integrity  of  this  reflex  arc  is 
demonstrated.  It  is  j)oesibIe  in  cases  of  lateral  hemianopia  so  to  throw  the 
light  into  the  eye  that  it  falls  upon  the  blind  half  of  the  retina.  If  when  this 
is  done  the  pupil  contracts,  the  indication  is  that  the  reflex  arc  above  referred 
to  is  perfect,  by  which  we  mean  that  the  optic  nerve  fibres  from  the  rctinil 
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expansion  to  the  centre,  the  centre  it«elf,  and  the  third  tierve  are  uninvolved. 
la  Buch  a  case  the  conclusion  would  be  justified  that  the  cause  of  the  hemi- 
anopia  was  central ;  that  is,  situated  bejond  the  genicnlste  body,  either  in  the 


Pjo.  21. — DtAOKAU  OF  ViBUAL  Paths.     (From  Vialet,  modified.) 

OP.  N.,  Optic  nerve.  OP.  C,  Optic  cbiaam.  OP.  T.,  Optie  Uact.  OP.  B.,  Optic 
radiatioiii.  EXT.  QEN.,  External  geniculBts  bodj.  THO.,  Optic  thalamus.  C.  QU., 
Corpora  quadrigemina.  C.  C,  CarpuB  eaJlosum.  V.  8.,  Vigual  speech  Mntre.  A.  S., 
Auditor)'  speech  centre.  H.  8.,  Motor  speech  centre.  A  lesion  t.t  1  causes  blindneM 
of  that  eje;  at  2,  hi-temporal  bemianopia;  at  3,  nasal  hemianopia.  STmmetrieal  leaioUB 
at  3  and  3'  would  cause  bi-nassl  hemianopia;  at  i,  hemianopia  of  botii  eyes,  with 
hemiknopic  pupillary  inaction;  at  5  and  6,  hemianopia  of  both  e^es,  pnpillarr  reflexes 
normal;  at  7,  amblyopia,  eepeciallj  of  opposite  eye;  at  8,  on  left  side,  word-olindness. 

fibres  of  the  optic  radiation  or  in  the  viiual  cortical  centres.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  light  is  carefully  thrown  on  the  hemiopic  half  of  the  retina 
the  pupil  remains  inactive,  the  conclusion  is  justifiable  that  there  is  interrup- 
tion in  the  path  between  the  retina  and  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve,  and  that 
the  hemianopia  is  not  central,  but  dependent  upon  a  lesion  situated  in  th« 
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optic  tract  This  test  of  Wernicke'B  is  Bometimefl  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is 
best  performed  as  follows:  "The  patient  being  in  a  dark  or*nearly  dark  nxan 
with  tbe  lamp  or  gas-light  behind  his  head  in  the  usual  poailion,  I  bid  him 
look  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  so  as  to  exclude  accommodatire  iris 
movements  (which  are  not^  necessarily  associated  with  the  reflex).  Thoo  I 
throw  a  faint  light  from  a  plane  mirror  or  from  a  large  concave  mirror,  held 
well  out  of  focus,  upon  the  eye  and  note  the  size  of  fhe  pupil.  With  my  other 
hand  I  now  throw  a  beam  of  light,  focnseed  from  the  lamp  by  an  ophthaImo> 
scopie  mirror,  directly  into  the  optical  centre  of  the  eye;  Uien  laterally  in 
various  positions  and  also  from  above  and  below  the  equator  of  the  eye,  noting 
the  reaction  at  all  angles  of  incidence  of  tbe  ray  of  light"    (Seguin). 

The  significance  of  hemianopia  varies.  There  is  a  functional  hemianopia 
associated  with  migraine  and  hysteria.  In  a  considerable  proportion  of  all 
cases  there  are  signs  of  organic  brain  disease.  In  a  certain  number  of  in- 
stances of  slight  lesions  of  the  occipital  lobe  hemichromatopsia  has  beoi 
observed.  The  homonymous  halves  of  the  retina  as  far  as  the  fixation  point 
are  dulled,  or  blind  for  colors.  Hemiplegia  is  common,  in  which  event  the 
loss  of  power  and  blindness  are  on  the  same  side.  Thus,  a  lesion  in  the  left 
hemisphere  involving  the  motor  tract  produces  right  hemiplegia,  and  when 
the  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation  are  involved  in  the  internal  capsule  there  is 
also  lateral  hemianopia,  so  that  objects  in  the  field  of  vision  to  the  right  are 
not  perceived.  Hemiansstheeia  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases,  owing  to  tbe 
close  association  of  the  seneory  aud  visual  tracts  at  tbe  posterior  part  of  the 
internal  capsule.     Certain  forma  of  aphasia  also  occur  in  many  of  the  cases. 

The  optic  aphama  of  Frennd  may  be  mentioned  here.  The  patient,  after 
an  apoplectic  attack,  though  able  to  recognize  ordinary  objects  shown  to  him, 
is  unable  to  name  them  correctly.  If  he  be  permitted  to  touch  the  object  he 
may  be  able  to  name  it  quickly  and  correctly.  Freund'a  optic  aphasia  differs 
from  mind-blindnese,  since  in  the  latter  affection  the  objects  seen  are  not 
recognized.  Optic  aphasia,  like  word-blindness,  never  occars  alone,  but  is 
always  associated  wiUi  hemianopia,  or  mind-blindness,  and  often  olao  vrith 
Word-deafness.  In  the  cases  which  have  thus  far  come  to  antopey  there  hae 
always  been  a  lesion  in  the  white  matter  of  the  occipital  lobe  on  the  left  side. 

MOTOR  NEBYES  OT   THE  EYEBALL 

Third  Nam  {Nermu  oculomotoriiu). — The  nucleus  of  origin  of  this  nerve 
is  situated  in  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius;  the  nerve  paseea  through 
the  cms  at  the  side  of  which  it  emerges.  Passing  along  the  wall  of  the  cav- 
ernous sinus,  it  enters  the  orbit  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  and  supplies, 
by  its  superior  branch,  the  levator  palpebrse  superioriE  and  tbe  superior  rectos, 
aud  by  its  inferior  branch  the  internal  and  inferior  recti  muscles  and  the  infe- 
rior oblique.  Branches  pass  to  the  ciliary  mnsde  and  the  constrictor  of  the 
iris.  Lesions  may  affect  the  nucleus  of  the  nerve  in  its  course  and  canae  either 
paralysis  or  spaem. 

P&iux.TSiB. — A  nuclear  lesion  is  nsually  associated  with  disease  of  the 
centres  for  the  other  eye  muscles,  producing  general  ophthalmoplegia.  Hore 
commonly  the  nerve  itself  is  involved  in  its  course,  either  by  meningitis,  gom- 
mata,  or  aneurism,  or  is  attacked  by  a  neuritis,  as  in  diphtheria.  Complete 
paralysis  is  accompanied  by  the  following  Bymptoms: 
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FanljaiB  of  all  the  muecIeB,  except  the  superior  oblique  and  external  rec- 
tus, by  which  the  eye  can  be  moved  outward  and  a  little  downward  and  inward. 
There  is  divergent  strabismus.  There  is  ptosis  or  drooping  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid, owing  to  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebne.  The  pupil  is  usually  dilated. 
It  does  not  contract  to  light,  and  the  power  of  accommodation  is  lost  The 
most  striking  features  of  this  paralysis  are  the  external  strabismus,  with 
diplopia  or  double  vision,  and  the  ptosis.  In  very  many  cases  the  affection 
of  the  third  nerve  is  partial.  Thus  the  levator  palpebne  and  the  superior 
rectos  may  be  involved  together,  or  the  ciliary  muscles  and  the  iris  may  be 
affected  and  the  external  muscles  may  escape. 

There  is  a  remarkable  form  of  recurring  oculo-motor  paralysis  affecting 
chiefly  women,  and  involving  all  the  branches  of  the  nerve.  In  some  cases 
the  attacks  have  come  on  at  intervals  of  a  month;  in  others  a  much  longer 
period  has  elapsed.  The  attacks  may  persist  throughout  life.  They  are  some- 
times associated  with  pain  in  the  head  and  sometimes  with  migraine.  Mary 
Sherwood  collected  33  cases  from  the  literature. 

Ptosis  is  a  common  and  important  sign  in  nervous  affections.  We  may 
here  briefly  refer  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  occur:  (a)  A  con- 
genital, incurable  form;  (b)  the  form  associated  with  definite  lesion  of  the 
third  nerve,  either  in  its  course  or  at  its  nucleus.  This  may  come  on  with 
paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus  alone  or  with  paralysis  of  the  internal  and 
inferior  recti  as  well,  (c)  There  are  instances  of  complete  or  partial  ptosis 
associated  with  cerebral  lesions  without  any  other  branch  of  the  third  nerve 
being  paralyzed.  The  exact  position  of  the  cortical  centre  or  centres  is  as  yA 
unknown,  (d)  Hysterical  ptosis,  which  is  double  and  occurs  with  other 
hysterical  symptoms,  (e)  Pseudo-ptoeis,  due  to  affection  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  is  associated  with  symptoms  of  vaso-motor  palsy,  such  as  eleva- 
tion of  the  temperature  on  the  affected  side  with  redness  and  cedema  of  the 
akin.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  exists  on  the  same  side  and  the  eyeball  ap- 
pears rather  to  have  shrunk  into  the  orbit.  (/)  In  idiopathic  muscular 
atrophy,  when  the  face  muscles  are  involved,  there  may  be  marked  bilat«ral 
ptosis.  And,  lastly,  in  weak,  delicate  women  there  may  be  a  transient  ptosis, 
particularly  in  the  morning. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  symptoms  of  the  third-nerve  paralysis 
are  those  which  relate  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris. 

CtcIiOPLEOU,  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  causes  loss  of  the  power  of 
accommodation.  Distant  vision  is  clear,  but  near  objects  cannot  be  prop* 
erly  seen.  In  consequence  the  vision  is  indistinct,  but  can  be  restored  by  the 
use  of  convex  glasses.  This  may  occur  in  one  or  in  both  eyes;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  usually  associated  with  disease  in  the  nuclei.  Cycloplegia  is  an  early 
and  frequent  sign  in  diphtheritic  paralysis  and  occurs  also  in  tabea. 

ItuDOPLEGiA,  or  paralysis  of  the  iris,  occurs  in  three  forms  (Gowers) : 

(a)  Aecommodaiion  widopUgia,  in  which  the  pupil  does  not  alter  in 
size  during  the  act  of  accommodation.  To  test  this  the  patient  should  look 
first  at  a  ^stant  and  then  at  a  near  object  in  the  same  line  of  vision. 

(&)  Reflex  IridopUgia. — The  path  for  the  iris  refiei  is  along  the  optic 
nerve  and  tract  to  its  termination,  then  to  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve, 
and  along  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  to  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  so  throng 
the  ciliary  nerves  to  the  eyes.    Each  eye  should  be  tested  separately,  the  other 
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one  being  covered.  The  pati^  should  look  at  a  distant  object  in  a  dark  part 
of  the  room ;  then  a  light  is  brought  suddenly  in  front  of  the  eye  at  a  dis- 
tance of  three  or  four  feet,  so  as  to  avoid  the  eCEect  of  accommodation.  Loss 
of  thJB  iria  reflex  with  retention  of  the  accommodatioo  contraction  is  known 
as  the  Argyll-Bobertssn  pupil 

(c)  Loss  of  the  Skin  Reflex. — If  the  ekin  of  the  neck  is  pinched  or  pricked 
the  pupil  dilates  reflexly,  the  afferent  impulses  being  conveyed  along  tiie  cer- 
vical  sympathetic.  Erb  pointed  out  that  this  skin  reflex  is  lost  usually  in 
association  with  the  reflex  contraction,  but  the  two  are  not  necessarily  con- 
joined. In  iridoplegia  the  pupils  are  often  small,  particularly  in  spinal  dis- 
ease, as  in  the  characteristic  small  pupils  of  tabes — spinal  myosis.  Irido* 
plegia  may  coexist  with  a  pupil  of  medium  size. 

Inequality  of  the  pupils — anisocoria — is  not  infrequent  in  progressive  pare- 
sis and  in  tabes.    It  may  also  occur  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 

Spabh. — Occasionally  in  meningitis  and  in  hysteria  there  is  spaam  of  the 
muscles  supplied  by  the  third  nerve,  particularly  the  internal  rectus  and  the 
levator  palpebne.  Nystagmus  is  a  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  eye  muscles 
met  vith  in  many  congenital  and  acquired  lesions  of  the  brain,  particularly  in 
multiple  sclerosis.  It  may  be  hereditary  and  has  been  traced  throuj^  four 
generations  in  association  with  bead  nodding  (Yawger).  Lid  nystagmus  may 
also  be  present.  It  is  met  with  in  albinos.  The  nystagmus  of  miners  is  ap- 
parently due  to  poor  light. 

Fourth  Kerrs  (Nervus  trocklearis). — This  supplies  the  superior  oblique 
muscle.  In  its  course  around  the  outer  surface  of  the  cms  and  in  its  pas- 
sage into  the  orbit  it  is  liable  to  be  compressed  by  tumors,  by  aneurism,  or  in 
the  exudation  of  basilar  meningitis.  Its  nucleus  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  may  be  involved  by  tumors  or  unde^o  degeneration  with  the 
other  ocular  nuclei.  The  superior  oblique  muscle  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
direct  the  eyeball  downward  and  rotate  it  slightly.  The  paralysis  causes  de- 
fective downward  and  inward  movement,  often  too  slight  to  be  noticed.  The 
head  is  inclined  somewhat  forward  and  toward  the  sound  side,  and  there  is 
double  Tision  when  the  patient  looks  down. 

Sixth  Nem, — Emerging  at  the  junction  of  the  pons  and  medulla,  it  passes 
forward  in  a  long  and  exposed  course  to  the  orbit,  and  supplies  the  external 
rectus  muscle.  It  is  often  involved  in  meningeal  exudate,  compressed  by  tu- 
mors and  possibly  involved  in  an  independent  neuritis.  When  paralyzed,  tiiere 
is  internal  squint  with  diplopia  on  attempting  to  look  outwards.  The  true 
and  the  false  images  are  parallel,  and  grow  fiytber  apart  on  looking  to  the 
paralyzed  side.  When  the  nucleus  is  involved,  the  internal  rectus  of  the  op- 
posite eye  may  be  paralyzed  as  the  nucleus  sends  fibres  up  in  the  pons  to  that 
part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  opposite  third  nerve  which  supplies  the  internal 
rectus.  In  one  symptom-complex  there  is  a  combination  of  otitis  media  vrith 
complete  paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve.  The  inflammation  travels  to  the  apex 
of  the  petrous  bone,  then  to  the  sixth  nerve.     The  outlook  is  usually  good. 

Oeneral  Feature*  of  Paralysis  of  the  Kotor  Herrei  of  the  Eye. — Gowers 
divided  them  into  five  groups: 

(a)  Limitation  of  Movement. — Thus,  in  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus, 
the  eyeball  can  not  be  moved  outward.  When  the  paralysis  is  incomplete 
the  movement  is  deflcient  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  pal^. 
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(b)  Strabiamvs. — The  axes  of  the  eyes  do  not  correspoad.  Thus,  paralysis 
of  the  internal  rectus  causes  a  divergent  squint ;  of  the  external  rectus,  a  cob-  ' 
vergent  squint.  At  first  this  is  evident  only  when  the  eyes  are  moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  action  of  the  weak  muscle.  The  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the 
affected  eye  from  parallelism  vrith  the  other  is  called  the  primary  deviation. 

(c)  Secondary  Deviation. — If,  while  the  patient  is  looking  at  an  object, 
the  sound  eye  is  covered,  so  that  he  fixes  the  object  looked  at  with  the  affected 
eye  only,  the  sound  eye  is  moved  still  further  in  the  eame  direction — e.  g., 
outward,  when  there  is  paralysis  of  the  opposite  internal  rectus.  This  is  known 
as  secondaiy  deviation.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  if  two  muscles  are 
acting  together,  when  one  is  weak  and  an  effort  is  made  to  contract  it,  the 
increased  effort — innervation — acts  powerfully  upon  the  other  muscle,  causing 
an  increased  contraction. 

(d)  ErroneovB  Projection. — "We  judge  of  the  relation  of  external  ob- 
jects to  each  other  by  the  relation  of  their  images  on  the  retina;  but  we  judge 
of  tiieir  relation  to  our  own  body  by  the  position  of  the  eyeball  aa  indicated 
to  na  by  the  innervation  we  give  to  the  ocular  muscles"  (Gowers).  With 
the  eyes  at  rest  in  the  mid-position,  an  object  at  which  we  are  looking  is 
directly  opposite  our  face.  Turning  the  eyes  to  one  side,  we  recognize  that 
object  in  the  middle  of  the  field  or  to  the  side  of  this  former  position.  We 
estimate  the  degree  by  the  amount  of  movement  of  the  eyes,  and  when  the 
object  moves  and  we  follow  it  we  judge  of  its  position  by  the  amount  of  move- 
ment of  the  eyeballs.  When  one  ocular  muscle  is  weak  the  increased  inner- 
vation gives  the  impression  of  a  greater  movement  of  the  eye  than  has  really 
taken  place.  The  mind,  at  the  same  time,  receives  the  idea  that  the  object  is 
further  on  one  side  than  it  really  is,  and  in  an  attempt  to  touch  it  the  finger 
may  go  beyond  it.  As  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  ie  in  a  large  part  main- 
tained by  a  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  external  objects  to  it  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  eye  muscles,  this  erroneous  projection  disturbs  the  harmony  of 
these  visual  impressions  and  may  lead  to  giddiness — ocalar  vertigo. 

(e)  Dovble  Vision. — This  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  features  of  paral- 
ysis of  the  eye  muscles.  The  visual  axes  do  not  correspond,  so  that  there  is 
a  double  image — diplopia.  That  seen  by  the  sound  eye  is  termed  the  true 
image;  that  by  the  paralyzed  eye,  the  false.  In  simple  or  homonymous  dip- 
lopia the  false  image  is  "on  the  same  side  of  the  oUier  as  the  eye  by  which 
it  is  seen."  In  crossed  diplopia  it  is  on  the  other  side.  In  convergent  squint 
the  diplopia  is  simple;  in  divergent  it  is  crossed. 

Ophthalmoplegia. — Under  this  term  is  described  a  chronic  progressive 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles.  Two  forms  are  recognized — ophthalmoplegia 
externa  and  ophthalmoplegia  isitema.  The  conditions  may  occur  separately 
or  together  and  are  described  by  Gowers  under  nuclear  ocuUr  palsy. 

Ofrthalhofleqia  eztebna. — The  condition  is  one  of  more  or  lesa  com- 
plete palsy  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  due  usually  to  a  slow  de^n- 
eration  in  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves,  but  sometimes  to  pressure  of  tumors  or  to 
basilar  meningitis.  It  is  often,  but  not  necessarily,  associated  with  ophthal- 
moplegia interna.  Of  62  cases  analyzed  by  Siemerling  in  only  11  could 
syphilis  be  positively  determined.  The  levator  muscles  of  the  eyelids  and  the 
superior  recti  are  first  involved,  and  gradually  the  other  muscles,  so  that  the 
(^eballa  are  fixed  and  the  eyelids  droop.    There  is  sometimes  alight  protnuioa 
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of  the  eyeballs.  The  disease  ia  eseentially  chronic  and  may  last  for  years. 
It  is  found  particularly  in  association  with  general  paresie,  tabes,  and  in 
progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Mental  disorders  were  present  in  11  of  the  62 
cases.  With  it  may  be  associated  optic  atrophy  and  affections  of  other  cere- 
bral nerves.    Occasionally,  as  noted  by  Bristove,  it  may  be  functional. 

OpHTHALMOBLEaii.  INTBONA. — Jonathan  Hutchinson  applied  tlua  tenn  to 
a  progressive  paralysis  of  the  internal  ocular  muscles,  causing  loss  of  papil- 
lary action  and  the  power  of  accommodation.  When  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal muscles  aro  involved  the  affection  is  known  as  total  ophthalmoplegia, 
and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  two  conditions  are  associated.  In  some 
instances  the  internal  form  may  depend  upon  disease  of  the  ciliary  ganglion. 

While,  as  a  rule,  ophthalmoplegia  is  a  chronic  process,  there  is  an  acute 
form  associated  with  boBmorrhagic  softening  of  the  nuclei  of  the  ocular  mus^ 
cles.  There  ia  usually  marked  cerebral  disturbance.  It  was  to  ttiis  form  that 
Wernicke  gave  the  name  poliencephalitia  superior. 

tm^iatttX  of  Oonlar  Paliiei. — It  is  important  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  cause.  The  forms  associated  with  tabes  are  obstinate,  and  resist  treat- 
ment Occasionally,  however,  a  paby,  complete  or  partial,  may  pass  away 
spontaneously.  The  cases  associated  with  chronic  degenerative  changes,  as 
in  progressive  paresis  and  bulbar  paralysis,  are  little  affected  hy  treatment. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  syphilitic  cases,  specific  treatment  is  often  beneficial. 
Arsenic  and  strychnia,  the  latter  hypodermically,  may  be  employed.  In  any 
case  in  which  the  onset  is  acute  with  pain,  hot  fomentations  and  connter-irri- 
tation  or  leeches  applied  to  the  temple  give  relief.  The  direct  treatment  by 
electricity  has  been  employed,  but  without  any  special  effect.  The  diplopia  may 
be  relieved  by  the  use  of  prisms,  or  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  affected  eye 
with  an  opaque  glass. 

FIFTH  NEKVE 

(Nertms  irigemintts) 

Etiology. — Paralysis  may  result  from :  (o)  Disease  of  the  pons,  particu- 
larly hiemorrhage  or  patches  of  sclerosis.  (6)  Injury  or  disease  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  Fracture  rarely  involves  the  nerve;  on  the  other  hand,  meningitis, 
acute  or  chronic,  and  caries  of  the  bone  are  not  uncommon  causes,  (c)  The 
branches  may  be  affected  as  they  pass  out — the  first  division  by  tumors  press- 
ing on  the  cavernous  sinus  or  by  aneurism;  the  second  and  third  divisions  by 
growths  which  invade  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  (d)  Primary  neuritis, 
which  is  rare. 

Symptonu. — (a)  Sskboet  Pobtion. — ^Disease  of  the  fifth  nerve  may  cause 
loss  of  sensation  in  the  parte  supplied,  including  the  half  of  the  face,  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  head,  tlifi  conjunctiva,  the  mucosa  of  the  lips,  tongue, 
hard  and  soft  palate,  and  of  the  nose  of  the  same  side.  The  aniesthesia  may 
be  preceded  by  tingling  or  pain.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are  also  insensible 
and  the  movements  may  be  slower.  The  sense  of  smell  is  interfered  with, 
owing  to  dryness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  There  may  be  disturbance  of 
the  sense  of  taste.  The  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  buccal  secretions  may  he 
lessened,  and  the  teeth  may  become  loose.  Unless  properly  guarded  from 
injury  an  ulcerative  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  follow.    This  was  supposed 
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fo  be  due  to  nutritional  changes  from  paralyeis  of  so-called  trophic  nerve 
fibres.  This  idea  has  been  overthrown  by  the  large  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  Gasserian  ganglion  has  been  removed  for  obstinate  neuralgia  without  con- 
sequent inflannnation  of  the  eye.  Herpes  may  occur  in  the  region  supplied  by 
the  nerve,  nsually  the  upper  branch,  and  ia  associated  with  much  pain,  which 
may  be  persistent,  laeting  for  months  or  years  (Gowers).  In  herpes  zoster 
with  the  neuritis  there  may  be  slight  enlargement  of  the  cervical  glands. 
(See  under  Neuralgia  for  Tic  Douloureux.) 

(6)  MoTOH  Portion. — The  inability  to  use  the  muscles  of  mastication  on 
the  affected  side  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  paralysis  of  this  portion  of 
the  nerve.  It  is  recognized  by  placing  the  finger  ou  the  masseter  and  t«m- 
poral  muscles,  and,  when  the  patient  closes  the  jaw,  the  feebleness  of  their 
contraction  is  noted.  If  paralyzed,  the  external  pterygoid  can  not  move  the 
jaw  toward  the  unaffected  aide;  and  when  depressed,  the  jaw  deviates  to  the 
paralyzed  side.  Motor  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  almost  invariably  a  result 
of  involvement  after  the  nerve  has  left  the  nucleus  but  cases  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  cortical  lesions.  The  cortical  motor  centre  for  the  trigeminus,  or 
for  movements  effecting  closure  of  the  jaw,  lies  below  that  for  movements  of 
the  face  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  central  convolution. 

Spasm  of  tke  Musdes  of  Mastication. — Trismus,  the  masticatory  spasm 
of  Romberg,  may  be  tonic  or  clonic,  and  is  either  an  association  phenomenon 
in  general  convulsions  or,  more  rarely,  an  independent  affection.  In  the  tonic 
form  the  jaws  are  kept  close  together — lock-jaw — or  can  be  separated  only  for 
a  short  space.  The  muscles  of  mastication  can  be  seen  in  contraction  and 
felt  to  be  hard;  the  spasm  is  often  painful.  This  tonic  contraction  is  an 
early  symptom  in  tetanus,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  tetany.  A  form  of  this 
tonic  spasm  occurs  in  hysteria.  Occasionally  trismus  follows  exposure  to  cold, 
and  is  said  to  be  due  to  reffex  irritation  from  the  teeth,  the  mouth,  or  caries 
of  the  jaw.  It  may  also  be  a  symptom  of  organic  disease  due  to  irritation 
near  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  fifth  occurs  in  the  form  of 
rapidly  repeated  contractions,  as  in  "chattering  teeth."  This  is  rare  apart 
from  general  conditions,  though  cases  are  on  record,  usually  in  women  late 
in  life,  in  whom  this  isolated  clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  has  been 
found.  In  another  form  of  clonic  spasm  sometimes  seen  in  chorea  there  are 
forcible  single  contractions.  Gowers  mentioned  an  instance  of  its  occurrence 
as  an  isolated  affection. 

(c)  QcsTATOBT. — There  are  two  views  concerning  the  course  of  the  fibres 
that  carry  gustatory  impulse  from  this  part  of  the  tongue.  According  to  some 
they  take  a  devious  path,  passing  with  the  chorda  tympani  to  the  geniculate 
ganglion,  thence  by  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  to  Meckel's  ganglion, 
and  this  they  leave  to  reach  the  maxillary  nerve,  which  they  follow  through 
the  trigeminal  nerve  to  the  brain.  A  study  of  clinical  cases  of  disease  of  the 
fifth  nerve  has  led  to  this  view.  It  seems  more  probable,  from  the  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  the  trigeminal  neurectomies  are  not  followed  by  loss  of 
taste,  that  the  fibres  pass  with  the  facial  nerve  to  the  brain  directly  from  the 
geniculate  ganglion  by  the  nervus  intermedins  of  Wrisberg.  Possibly  there 
may  he  more  than  one  course  for  these  fibres. 

The  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  trifacial  nerve  ia  rarely  difScult.    It  must 
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be  remembered  that  the  prelimiDaiy  pftin  and  hypersethesia  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  ordinary  neuralgia.  The  loss  of  sensatioii  and  the  palsy  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  are  readily  determined. 

Treatment. — When  the  pain  is  severe  morphia  may  be  required  and  local 
applications  are  useful.  If  there  is  a  sospicion  of  syphilifl,  appropriate  treat- 
ment should  be  given.    Faradization  is  sometimes  beneficial. 

FACIAL  NBEVB 

ParalyiU  {Bell's  PdUp). —Etiouoqy. — The  facial  or  seventh  may  be  para- 
lyzed by  (a)  lesions  of  the  cortex — supranuclear  palsy;  (6)  lesions  of  the 
nucleus  itself;  or  (c)  involvement  of  the  nerve  trunk  in  its  tortuous  course 
within  the  pons  and  through  the  wall  of  the  skull. 

(a)  Supranuclear  paralysis,  due  to  lesion  of  the  cortex  or  of  the  facial 
fibres  in  the  corona  radiata  or  internal  capsule,  is,  as  a  rule,  associated  with 
hemiplegia.  It  may  be  caused  by  tumors,  abscess,  chronic  inflammation,  or 
softening  in  the  cortex  or  in  the  region  of  the  internal  capsule.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  peripheral  form  by  the  persistence  of  the  normal  electrical 
excitability  of  both  nerves  and  muscles  and  the  frequent  absence  of  involve- 
ment of  the  upper  branches  of  the  nerve,  so  that  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum, 
frontalis,  and  corrugator  muscles  are  spared.  In  rare  instances  tiieae  muscles 
are  paralyzed.  In  tSis  form  the  voluntary  movements  are  more  impaired  than 
the  emotional.  Isolated  paralysis — monoplegia  facialis — due  to  involvement 
of  the  cortex  or  of  the  fibres  in  their  path  to  the  nucleus,  is  uncommon.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  supranuclear  facial  paralysis  is  part  of  a  hemi- 
plegia. Paralysis  is  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  arm  and  leg  because  the 
facial  muscles  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  cortex  as  the  spinal  muscles.  The 
nuclei  of  origin  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  in  the  medulla  are  tmited 
by  decussating  fibres  with  the  cortical  centre  on  the  opposite  side  (see  Fig,  20), 
A  few  fibres  reach  the  nucleus  from  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  same  side,  and 
this  uncrossed  path  may  innervate  the  upper  facial  muscles. 

(6)  The  nuclear  paralysis  caused  by  lesions  of  the  nerve  centres  in  the 
medulla  is  not  common  alone ;  but  is  seen  occasionally  in  tumors,  chronic  soft- 
ening, and  haemorrhage.  It  may  he  involved  in  anterior  polio-myelitis.  In 
diphtheria  this  centre  may  also  be  attacked.  The  symptoms  are  practically 
similar  to  those  of  an  affection  of  the  nerve  fibre  itself — intranuclear  paralysis. 

-(c)  Involvement  of  the  Nerve  Trunk. — Paralysis  may  result  from: 

(1)  Involvement  of  the  nerve  as  it  passes  through  the  pons — that  is,  be- 
tween its  nucleus  in  the  fioor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  point  of  emer- 
gence in  the  postero-Iateral  aspect  of  the  pons.  The  specially  interesting 
feature  in  connection  with  involvement  of  this  part  is  the  production  of  what 
is  called  alternating  or  crossed  paralysis,  the  face  being  involved  on  the  same 
side  as  the  lesion,  and  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  opposite  side,  since  the  motor 
path  is  involved  above  the  point  of  decussation  in  the  medulla  (Fig.  20).  This 
occurs  only  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  lower  section  of  the  pons.  A  ksioD  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  pons  involves  the  fibres  not  of  the  outgoing  nerve  on  the 
same  side,  but  of  the  fibres  from  the  hemispheres  before  they  Iwve  crosaed  to 
the  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side.  In  this  case  there  would  be  paralysis  of  the 
face  and  limbs  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  lesion.  The  palsy  would  resemble 
the  cerebral  form,  involving  only  the  lower  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve. 
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(3)  The  nerre  may  be  inTOlved  at  its  point  of  emergence  by  tumors,  par* 
dcularly  by  tbe  cerebello-pontice  growths,  by  gummata,  meningitis,  or  occa- 
sionally  it  may  be  injured  in  fracture  of  the  base. 

(3)  In  passing  through  the  Fallopian  canal  the  nerre  may  be  involved 
in  disease  of  the  ear,  particalarly  by  caries  of  the  bone  in  otitis  media.  This 
is  a  common  cause. 

(4)  As  the  nerve  emerges  from  the  styloid  foramen  it  is  exposed  to  iu- 
jiiries  and  blows  vhich  not  infrequently  cause  paralysis.  The  fibres  may  be 
cut  in  the  removal  of  tumdrs  in  this  legion,  or  the  paralysis  may  be  caused  by 
pressure  of  the  forceps  in  an  instrumental  delivery. 

(5)  Exposure  to  cold  is  a  common  cause,  inducing  a  neuritis  of  the  nerve 
within  the  Fallopian  canal.  Keik  believes  that  in  most  of  these  cases  there 
is  an  acute  otitis  media  from  which  the  nerve  is  involved. 

(6)  Syphilis  is  not  an  infrequent  cause,  and  the  paralysis  may  appear 
early  with  the  secondary  symptoms. 

(7)  It  may  occur  in  association  with  herpes. 

Faciai  diplegia  is  a  rare  condition  occasionally  found  in  affections  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  lesions  in  the  pons,  simultaneous  involvement  of  the  nerves 
in  ear-disease,  and  in  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Disease  of  the  nuclei  or  sym- 
metrical involvement  of  the  cortex  might  also  produce  it.  It  may  occur  as 
a  congenital  affection.    H.  M.  Thomas  described  two  cases  in  one  family. 

Stuptoms. — In  the  peripheral  facial  paralysis  all  the  branches  of  the 
nerve  are  involved.  The  face  on  the  affected  side  is  immobile  and  can  neither 
be  moved  at  will  nor  participate  in  any  emotional  movements.  Tbe  skin  is 
smooth  and  the  wrinkles  are  effaced,  a  point  particularly  noticeable  on  the 
forehead  of  elderly  persons.  The  eye  can  not  be  closed,  the  lower  lid  droops, 
and  the  eye  waters.  On  the  affected  side  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  lowered, 
and  in  drinking  the  lips  are  not  kept  in  close  apposition  to  the  glass,  so  that 
the  liquid  is  apt  to  run  out.  In  smiling  or  laughing  the  contrast  is  most 
striking,  as  the  affected  side  does  not  move,  which  gives  a  curious  unequal 
appearance  to  the  two  sides  of  the  face.  Tbe  eye  can  not  be  closed  nor  can 
the  forehead  be  wrinkled.  In  long  standing  cases,  when  the  reaction  of 
degeneration  is  present,  if  the  patient  tries  to  close  the  eyes  while  looking 
fixedly  at  an  object  the  lids  on  the  sound  side  close  firmly,  but  on  the  paralyzed 
side  there  is  only  a  slight  inhibitory  droop  of  the  upper  lid,  and  the  eye  ia 
tnmed  upward  and  outward  by  the  inferior  oblique.  On  asking  the  patient 
to  show  bis  upper  teeth,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  not  raised.  In  all  these 
movonents  the  face  is  drawn  to  the  sound  side  by  the  action  of  the  muscles. 
Speaking  may  be  slightly  interfered  with,  owing  to  the  imperfection  in  the 
formation  of  the  labial  sounds.  Whistling  can  not  be  performed.  In  chew- 
ing the  food,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  buccinator,  particles  collect  on  the 
affected  side.  The  paralysis  of  the  nasal  muscles  is  seen  on  asking  the  patient 
to  sniff.  _  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lips  are  drawn  to  tbe  sound  side,  the 
tongue,  when  protruded,  looks  as  if  it  were  pushed  to  the  paralyzed  side;  but 
on  taking  its  position  from  the  incisor  teeth,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  tbe  mid- 
dle line.  The  reflex  movements  are  lost  in  this  peripheral  form.  It  is  usually 
stated  that  tbe  palate  is  partially  jiaralyzed  on  the  same  side  and  that  the 
uvnla  deviates.    Both  Gowers  and  Hnghlingd  Jackson  denied  the  existence  of 
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this  iDTolvement  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  Horeley  and  Beevor  have 
shown  that  these  parts  are  innervated  hy  the  aecesaory  nerve  to  the  vagus. 

The  sensory  functions  of  the  facial  nerve,  to  which  mnch  attention  has 
been  paid  by  Gushing,  Mills  and  others,  are  ministered  to  by  the  geniculate 
ganglion,  the  intermediary  nerve  of  Wrisberg,  and  the  chorda  tympani,  which 
last  has  chiefly  gustatory  functions.  It  seems  likely  that  deep  sensibility  with 
sense  of  presBure,  position  and  passive  movement  runs  in  a  s^iarate  afferent 
system  in  the  motor  nerve  of  the  face.  Cutaneous  sensibility,  both  epicritic, 
by  which  we  localize  light  touch,  and  protopathic,  by  which  we  recognize  de- 
grees of  heat  and  cold,  is  not  ministered  to  by  the  facial  nerve  proper.  There 
are  observations  that  would  indicate,  however,  that  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue  and  possibly  a  little  strip  of  the  skin  of  the  auricle  have  a  vestigial  sup- 
ply from  this  nerve. 

When  the  nerve  is  involved  within  the  canal  between  the  genu  and  the 
origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  sense  of  taste  is  lost  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tongue  on  the  affected  side.  When  the  nerve  is  damaged  outside  the  skull 
the  sense  of  taste  is  unaffected.  Hearing  is  often  impaired  in  facial  paralysis, 
moat  commonly  by  preceding  ear  disease.  The  paralysis  of  the  stapedius  mus- 
cle may  lead  to  increased  sensitiveness  to  musical  notes.  Herpes  is  sometimes 
associated  with  facial  paralysis.  Severe  pain  may  precede  or  accompany  the 
paralysis.  It  is  usually  in  the  ear  and  mastoid  region  but  may  radiate  to  the 
occipital  and  trigeminal  distribution.  The  face  on  the  affected  side  may  be 
swollen. 

The  electrical  reactions,  which  are  those  of  a  peripheral  palsy,  have  con- 
siderable importance  from  a  prognostic  standpoint.  Erb's  rules  are  as  fol- 
lows :  If  there  is  no  change,  either  f aradic  or  galvanic,  the  prognosis  is  good 
and  recovery  takes  place  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days.  If  the  faradic 
and  galvanic  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  only  lessened  and  that  of  the  muscle 
increased  to  the  galvanic  current  and  the  contraction  formula  altered  (the 
contraction  sluggish  AC<KC),  the  outlook  is  relatively  good  and  recovery 
will  probably  take  place  in  from  four  to  six  weeks ;  occasionally  in  from  eij^t 
to  ten.  When  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  present  and  the  mechanical  ex- 
citability is  altered,  the  prognosis  is  relatively  unfavorable  and  recovery  may 
not  occur  for  two,  six,  eight,  or  even  fifteen  months. 

Course. — This  is  usually  favorable.  The  onset  in  the  form  following  cold 
is  very  rapid,  developing  perhaps  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  rarely  is  the 
paralysis  permanent.  Hunt  has  drawn  special  attention  to  recurrent  facial  par- 
alysis which  may  be  on  one  or  alternate  aides — "relapsing  alternating."  In 
some  instances  contracture  develops  as  the  voluntary  power  returns,  and  the 
natural  folds  and  the  wrinkles  on  the  affected  side  may  be  deepened,  so  that 
on  looking  at  the  face  one  at  first  may  have  the  impression  that  the  affected 
side  is  the  sound  one.  This  is  corrected  at  once  on  asking  the  patient  to  smile, 
when  it  is  seen  which  side  of  the  face  has  the  more  active  movement.  Arettens 
noted  the  difBculty  sometimes  experienced  in  determining  which  side  was  af- 
fected until  the  patient  spoke  or  laughed. 

Permanent  Facial  Paraltsis. — One  of  the  distressing  sequels  is  per- 
manent loss  of  power  with  immobility  and  the  disfigurement  resolting  from, 
the  overaction  of  the  muscles  on  the  sound  side.  There  are  three  groups  of 
cases:    (1)  Those  due  to  trauma,  especially  the  birth  palsies  from  injoiy  by 
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forceps.  (2)  Dne  to  suppurative  middle-ear  disease,  following  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  or  sepsis  of  any  kind,  such  as  puerperal  fever.  (3)  In  a  few  cases 
following  the  ordinary  Bell's  paralysis.  Even  when  paralysis  eiiats  from 
childhood,  there  may  be  slight  voluntary  control,  and  the  muscles  may  respond 
to  faradic  stimulus.  The  facial  nerve  in  reality  may  have  recovered  or  regen- 
erated, and  the  disfigurement  and  loss  of  function  result  from  the  over-stretch- 
ing of  the  degenerated  muscles  by  the  action  of  their  opponents  on  the  sound 
side  (Turrell). 

DiAONOBis. — ^This  is  usually  easy.  The  distinction  between  the  peripheral 
and  central  form  is  based  on  facts  aJready  mentioned. 

Treatment. — In  the  cases  which  result  from  cold  and  are  probably  due 
to  neuritis  within  the  bony  canal,  hot  applications  should  be  made;  subse- 
quently the  thermo-eautery  may  be  used  lightly  at  intervals  of  a  day  or  two 
over  the  mastoid  process,  or  small  blisters  applied.  If  the  ear  is  diseased, 
free  discharge  should  be  obtained.  The  galvanic  current  may  be  employed 
to  keep  up  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.  The  positive  pole  should  be  placed 
behind  the  ear,  the  negative  one  along  the  zygomatic  and  other  muscles. 
The  application  can  be  made  daily  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  the  patient 
can  make  it  himself  before  a  looking  glass.  Massage  in  the  course  of  the 
nerve  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  is  also  useful.  A  course  of  iodide  of 
potassium  may  be  given  even  when  there  is  no  indication  of  syphilis. 

In  those  cases  in  which  the  nerve  has  been  destroyed  by  an  injury,  during 
an  operation  or  from  disease,  and  when  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  return- 
ing function  after  electric  treatment  for  a  few  months,  a  nerve  anastomosis 
should  be  performed.  For  this  purpose  either  the  spinal  accessory  or  the 
hypoglossal  nerve  may  be  used.  Though  the  normal  conditions  may  never  be 
completely  regained  after  such  an  operation,  the  motor  power  will  be  largely 
restored  and  the  deformity  lessened.  This  procedure,  based  on  the  results 
of  physiological  experimentation,  makes  one  of  the  most  striking  of  modem 
operations. 

Spasm. — The  spasm  may  be  limited  to  a  few  or  involve  all  the  muscles 
innervated  by  the  facial  nerve,  and  may  he  unilateral  or  bilateral. 

It  is  known  also  as  mimic  spasm  or  convulsive  tic  Several  different  af- 
fections are  usually  considered  under  the  name  of  facial  or  mimic  spasm,  but 
we  here  speak  only  of  the  simple  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles,  either  primary 
or  following  paralysis,  and  do  not  include  the  cases  of  habit  spasm  in  chil- 
dren, or  the  tic  convulsif  of  the  French. 

Gowers  recognized  two  classes — one  in  which  there  is  an  organic  lesion, 
and  an  idiopathic  form.  It  is  thought  to  be  due  also  to  reflex  causes,  such 
as  the  irritation  from  carious  teeth  or  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms.  The 
disease  nsually  occurs  in  adults,  whereas  the  habit  spasm  and  the  tie  conwisif 
of  tiie  French,  often  confounded  with  it,  are  most  common  in  children.  True 
mimic  spasm  occasionally  comes  on  in  childhood  and  persists.  When  the  re- 
sult of  organic  disease,  there  has  usually  been  a  lesion  of  the  centre  in  the 
cortex,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Berkley,  or  pressure  on  the  nerve  at  the  base 
of  the  brain  by  aneurism  or  tumor. 

StWTOHS. — The  spasm  may  involve  only  the  muscles  arouud  the  eye — 
blepharospasm — in  which  case  there  is  constant,  rapid,  quick  action  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which,  in  association  with  photophobia,  may  be  tonic 
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in  character.  More  commonly  the  spasm  affects  the  lateral  facial  miisclM  witii 
those  of  the  eye,  and  there  is  constant  twitching  of  the  side  of  the  face  with 
partial  closure  of  the  eye.  The  frontalis  is  rarely  involved.  In  aggravated 
cases  the  depressors  of  the  angle  of  the  month,  the  levator  menti,  and  the 
pletyema  myoides  are  affected.  This  spasm  is  confined  to  one  side  of  the  face 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  though  it  may  extend  and  become  bilateral.  It  is 
increased  by  emotional  causes  and  by  voluntary  movements  of  the  face.  As 
s  rule,  it  is  painless,  but  there  may  be  tender  points  over  the  course  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  particularly  the  supraorbital  branch.  Tonic  spasm  of  the  facial  mus- 
cle may  follow  paralysis,  and  is  said  to  result  occasionally  from  cold. 

The  outlook  in  facial  spasm  is  always  dubious.  A  majority  of  the  cases 
persist  for  years  and  are  incurable, 

TREAruENT. — Sources  of  irritation  should  be  looked  for  and  removed. 
When  a  painful  spot  is  present  over  the  fifth  nerve,  blistering  or  the  appli- 
cation of  the  cautery  may  relieve  it.  Hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia 
may  be  tried,  but  are  of  doubtful  benefit.  Weir  Mitchell  recommended 
freezing  the  cheek  for  a  few  minutes  daily  or  every  second  day  with  the  spray, 
and  this,  in  some  instances,  is  beneficial.  Often  the  relief  is  transient  and 
at  every  clinic  patients  may  be  seen  who  have  run  the  gamut  of  all  measures 
without  material  improvement.  Severe  cases  may  require  surgical  interfer- 
ence. The  nerve  may  be  divided  near  the  stylomastoid  foramen  and  an  anas- 
tomosis made  between  it  and  the  spinal  accessory. 

AUDITORY  NBRVE 

The  eighth,  known  also  as  portto  mollta  of  the  seventh  pair,  passes  from 
the  ear  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  in  reality  consists  of  two 
separate  nerves — the  cochlear  and  vestibular  roots.  These  two  roots  have  en- 
tirely different  functions,  and  may  therefore  be  best  considered  separately. 
The  cochlear  nerve  is  the  one  connected  with  the  organ  of  Corti,  and  is  con- 
cerned in  hearing.  The  vestibular  nerve  is  connected  with  the  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals,  and  has  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  equilibrium. 

The  Cochlear  Nerve 

The  cortical  centre  for  hearing  is  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Primary 
disease  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  its  centre  or  intracranial  coursa  is  unconmion. 
More  frequently  the  terminal  branches  are  affected  within  the  labyrinth. 

Afleotion  of  the  Cortioal  Cenb'e. — The  superior  temporal  gyrus  represents 
the  centre  for  hearing.  In  man  destruction  of  this  gyrus  on  the  left  side 
results  in  word-deafness,  which  may  be  defined  as  an  inability  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  words,  though  they  may  still  be  heard  as  sonnde.  The  central 
auditory  path  extending  to  the  cortical  centre  from  the  terminal  nuclei  of  the 
cochlear  nerve  may  be  involved  and  produce  deafness.  This  may  result  from 
involvement  of  the  lateral  lemniscus,  from  the  presence  of  a  tumor  in  the 
corpora  quadrigemina,  especially  if  it  involve  the  posterior  quadrigeminal 
bodies,  from  a  lesion  of  the  internal  geniculate  body,  or  it  may  be  associated 
with  a  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule. 

tenoni  of  the  nerve  at  the  base  of  the  brain  may  resnlt  from  the  pressure 
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of  tumors,  menin^Us  (particularly  the  cerebro-spinal  fonn),  hsemorrhage,  or 
traTunatietn.  A  primary  degeneration  of  the  nerve  may  occur  in  tabes. 
Primary  diseaEe  of  the  terminal  unclei  of  the  cochlear  nerve  (nuclenB  nervi 
CDchlearis  dorealis  and  nncleus  nervi  cochlearis  ventraHs)  k  rare.  By  far 
the  moet  interesting  form  results  from  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitie, 
in  which  the  nerve  is  frequently  involved,  causing  permanent  deafness.  lu 
yonng  children  the  condition  results  in  deaf-mutism. 

Internal  Ear. — In  a  majority  of  cases  with  auditory  nerve  symptoms  the 
lesion  is  in  the  internal  ear,  either  primary  or  the  result  of  extension  of  dis- 
ease of  the  middle  ear.  Two  groups  of  symptoms  may  be  produced — hyper- 
esthesia and  irritation,  and  diminished  function  or  nervous  deafness. 

{a)  Hyperjbsthesia  and  Iehitation. — This  may  be  due  to  altered  func- 
tion of  the  centre  as  well  as  of  the  nerve  ending.  True  hypenestbesia — hyper- 
acusis — is  a  condition  in  which  sounds,  sometimes  even  those  inaudible  to 
other  persons,  are  heard  with  great  intensity.  It  occurs  in  hysteria  and  oc- 
casionally in  cerebral  disease.  In  paralysis  of  the  stapedius  low  notes  may  be 
heard  with  intensity.  In  dyssesthesia,  or  dysacosis,  ordinary  sounds  cause  an 
unpleasant  sensation,  as  commonly  happens  in  connection  with  headache,  when* 
ordinary  noises  are  badly  home. 

Tinnitus  aurium  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  certain  subjective  sensa- 
tions of  ringing,  roaring,  tickling,  and  whirring  noises  in  &&  ear.  It  is  a 
very  common  and  often  a  distressing  symptom.  It  is  associated  with  many 
forms  of  ear  disease  and  may  result  from  pressure  of  wax  on  the  drum.  It  is 
rare  in  organic  disease  of  the  central  connections  of  the  nerve.  Sudden  in- 
tense stimulation  of  the  nerve  may  cause  it.  A  form  not  uncommonly  met 
with  in  medical  practice  is  that  in  which  the  patient  hears  a  continual  bruit 
in  the  ear,  and  the  noise  has  a  systolic  intensification,  usually  on  one  side.  It 
may  suggest  the  presence  of  an  internal  aneurism.  A  systolic  murmur  may  he 
heard  occasionally  on  auscultation  in  aneemia  and  neuraathenia.  Subjective 
noises  in  the  ear  may  precede  an  epileptic  seizure  and  are  sometimes  present  in 
migraine.  In  whatever  form  tinnitus  exists,  though  slight  and  often  r^arded 
as  trivial,  it  occasions  great  annoyance  and  mental  distress,  and  has  even.driven 
patients  to  suicide. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made;  but  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine upon  what  condition  the  tinnitus  depends.  The  relief  of  constitutional 
states,  such  as  ansmia,  neurasthenia,  or  gout,  may  result  in  cure.  A  careful 
local  examination  of  the  ear  should  always  be  made.  One  of  the  most  worry- 
ing forms  is  the  constant  clicking,  sometimes  audible  many  feet  away  from 
the  patient,  and  due  probably  to  clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles,  connected,  with 
the  Eustachian  tube  or  of  the  levator  palati.  The  condition  may  persist  for 
years  unchanged,  and  then  disappear  suddenly.  The  pulsating  forms  of  tinni- 
tus, in  which  the  sound  is  like  that  of  a  systolic  bruit,  are  almost  invariably 
subjective,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  hear  anything  with  the  stethoscope.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  in  children  there  ia  a  systolic  brain  murmur,  best 
heard  over  the  ear,  and  in  some  instances  appreciable  in  the  adult. 

(6)  Diminished  Function  or  Nervous  Deafness. — In  testing  for  nerv- 
ous deafness,  if  the  tuning  fork  can  not  be  beard  when  placed  near  the- meatus, 
but  the  vibrations  are  audible  by  placing  the  foot  of  Uie  tuning  fork  against 
the  temporal  bone,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  deafness  is  not  due 
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to  itiTolvemect  of  the  nerve.  The  Tibrstioiis  are  conveyed  through  Ute  tem- 
poral bone  to  the  cochlea  and  vestibule.  The  vatch  may  be  used  for  the  Bame 
purpose,  and  if  the  meatus  is  closed  and  the  watch  is  heard  better  in  contact 
with  the  mastoid  process  than  when  opposite  the  open  meatus,  the  deafness 
is  probably  not  nervous.  Disturbance  of  the  function  of  the  auditory  nerve 
is  not  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  brain  disease,  but  in  all  cases  the'  function 
of  the  nerve  shoidd  be  carefully  tested. 

The  VeatxbvJat  N«ne 

Out  sense  of  poeitioa  in  space  and  the  control  of  the  balance  of  the  body 
are  functions  of  the  vestibular  nerve,  and  its  central  associations  in  the  cere- 
bellum and  cerebrum.  The  paths  from  the  labyrinth  are  not  accarately  known, 
beyond  the  group  of  Deitcrs'  Nuclei ;  there  is  uncertainty,  both  as  to  tracts  and 
centres. 

Disturbance  of  the  relation  of  the  body  to  space,  or  of  its  balance,  pro- 
duces in  consciousness  the  unpleasant  sensation  which  we  call  dizziness  or 
vertigo.  It  results  from  a  discord  between  the  impressions  arising  in  the 
labyrinth,  the  cerebellum,  the  eye  muscles  and  elsewhere,  and. a  failure  to 
coordinate  these  in  the  centres  (Hu^ings  Jackson).  The  controlling  factor 
is  the  vestibular  mechanism.  The  cochlear  nerves  are  often  involved  simnl- 
taneously,  producing  tinnitus,  and  the  motor-oculi  mechanism,  cansing 
nystagmus. 

An  apprehension,  not  a  true  vertigo,  is  common  in  looking  from  a  height, 
and  is  frequent  in  neurotic  individuals.  True  dizziness  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a  sensation  of  falling  or  turning,  even  when  the  person  is  in 
bed,  and  if  standing,  there  is  incoordination  of  the  muscles,  with  staggering 
or  falling.  The  patient  may  feel  that  he  is  moving  or  the  objects  about  him 
appear  to  rotate.  The  direction  in  which  he  falls  is  variable  and  of  special 
importance.  J^ystagmus  is  often  associated  and  the  direction  and  intensity 
should  be  studied, 

{1)  Auditor7  (Labynn'tiiinB)  Ter^o— X&iiere'i  Syndrome. — In  1861 
M4ni£re  described  an  affection  characterized  by  noises  in  the  ear,  vertigo 
(which  might  be  associated  with  loss  of  consciousness) ,  vomiting,  and,  in  many 
cases,  progressive  loss  of  hearing.  Bdr&ny  groups  the  conditions  in  which  the 
labyrinth  may  be  affected  and  vertigo  occur  under  the  following  heads:  (a) 
Acute  infectious  diseases,  influenza,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  etc.  (b) 
Chronic  infectious  diseases,  syphilis  particularly,  (c)  Constitutional  condi- 
tions and  intoxications.  Hiemorrhage  into  the  labyrinth  (in  leuktemia,  ptu^ 
pura  hemorrhagica,  pernicious  anemia);  chlorosis,  thyroid  intoxications, 
arterio-sclerosis,  etc.  (d)  Tumors  and  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  tumors  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  cerebellum,  pons,  and  fourth  ventricle,  men- 
ingitis, cerebellar  abscess,  multiple  sclerosis,  tabes,  etc.  (e)  Trauma,  frac- 
ture of  the  base,  etc.  (/)  Hereditary  degenerative  diseases  and  malformationa 
of  the  internal  ear.  (g)  Intoxications,  alcohol,  nicotine,  quinine,  salicylic 
acid  group,  arsenic.  To  these  may  be  added  gas  emboli  in  caisson  disease  and 
ordinary  emboli. 

StU':^TOMB. — The  attack  usually  sets  in  suddenly  with  a  buzzing  noiae  in 
the  ears  and  the  patient  feels  as  if  he  was  reeling  or  staggering.    He  may  feel 
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himself  to  be  reeliug,  or  the  objects  about  him  may  seem  to  be  tnming,  or  the 
phenomena  may  be  combined.  The  attack  is  often  eo  abrupt  that  the  patient 
falls,  though,  as  a  rule,  he  baa  time  to  steady  himself  by  grasping  some  neigh- 
boring object.  ConsciousneBB  is  generally  maintsined,  but  may  be  momenta- 
rily lost.  Ocular  symptoms  are  usually  present  Jerking  of  the  eyeballs,  or 
nystagmos,  occurs.  The  patient  becomes  pale  and  nauseated,  a  clammy  sweat 
breaks  out  on  the  face,  and  vomiting  may  follow.  The  duration  of  the  attack 
varies ;  it  may  be  very  short,  but  usually  the  patient  has  to  lie  quietly  for  some 
time,  as  any  movement  of  the  head  brings  on  another  attack.  LaJ}yrinthine 
vertigo  is  usually  paroxysmal,  coming  on  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimee  of 
weeks  or  months;  or  several  attacks  may  occur  in  a  day. 

Affections  of  the  Exteinal  and  Kiddle  Eui. — Irrigation  of  the  meatus  may 
be  followed  by  giddiness  or  by  a  severe  M^i^re  syndrome.  Wax  is  one  of  the 
commonest  causes  and  the  first  to  be  sought  for.  Bemoval  of  a  dried  frag- 
ment pressing  against  the  drum  may  cure  a  persistent  and  distressing  vertigo. 
All  forms  of  middle  eat  disease  may  cause  vertigo,  the  suppurative  as  well  as 
the  chronic  sclerotic.  Noises  in  the  ear  are  usually  present  {is  well.  The  at- 
tacks may  be  of  great  severity,  but  apart  from  gross  brain  lesions,  death  is  rate. 
A  patient  vrith  chronic  deafness  and  tinnitus  had  severe  vertigo  in  turning  in 
bed  on  the  left  side.  There  was  no  su^eation  of  central  lesion.  Death  oc- 
curred in  one  of  the  attacks. 

(2)  Vertigo  in  Intraoranisl  Tumon. — The  symptom  is  variable;  the  larg- 
est growths  may  exist  in  any  region  without  it — a  very  small  one  in  a  special 
locality  may  cause  severe  attacks.  The  vestibular  fibres  may  be  directly  in- 
volved in  any  part  of  their  course  or  indirectly  compressed.  Direct  involve- 
ment is  seen  in  tumors  of  the  cerebello-pontine  angle,  affecting  the  eighth 
and  usually  the  seventh  nerves,  in  tumors  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  aneurism. 
Vertigo  is  rarely  a  focal  symptom  as  it  may  follow  indirect  pressure  from 
tumors  of  the  cerebrum. 

(3)  Oeular  Vertigo. — The  association  of  giddiness  with  ocutar  defects 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  the  newly  studied  ocular  reflexes  of  vestibular 
nerve  origin  now  play  an  important  rfile  in  diagnosis.  Nystagmus,  double 
vision,  and  paralysis  of  accommodation  may  be  ocular  associations  of  vertigo. 
The  central  connections  of  the  nuclei  of  the  "space  nerve"  with  those  of  the 
ocular  muscles  is  very  close.  Errors  of  refraction  may  cause  an  irritation  and 
instability  of  the  space  nerve  centres  leading  to  severe  vertigo. 

(4)  Cardio-Tosoular  Vertigo. — Vertigo  is  a  common  feature  in  the  group 
of  symptoms  known  as  "soldier's  heart."  In  cardiac  ineufEciency  giddiness  is 
a  frequent  complaint,  particularly  with  aortic  disease.  The  loss  of  conscious- 
ness in  Stokes-Adams*  disease  may  be  preceded  by  distressing  symptoms  of 
vertigo.  One  of  the  commonest  forms  is  seen  in  high  blood  pressure  with  ar- 
terio-BcIeroais,  very  often  with  tinnitus.  It  may  be  slight  and  noticed  only  in 
the  morning  or  on  getting  up  suddenly.  In  other  instances  it  is  one  of  the 
most  distressing  features  of  progressive  sclerosis  of  the  cerebral  arteries.  Ver- 
tigo may  precede  or  accompany  the  attacks  of  transient  hemi-  or  monoplegia 
with  asphasia ;  and  with  a  persistent  headache  and  high  blood  pressure  it  may 
precede  an  apoplexy.    Low  blood  pressure  is  also  a  frequent  cause. 

(B)  Toxic  vertigo  is  described  as  due  to  alcohol,  tobacco  and  quinine,  to 
the  poisons  of  the  specific  fevers,  and  to  focal  infection.    The  essential  process 
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IB  a  ceuritie  of  the  eightli  nerve,  or  a  chronic  degenerative  change,  inTolving 
cochlea  and  labyrinth.  A  high-pitched  tinnitus^  with  progreesive  deafness, 
and  transient  attacks  of  vertigo,  sometimes  of  the  MSniSre  type,  are  the  usual 
Bymptoms.  True  toxic  neuritis  of  the  vestibular  nerve  la  very  rare.  Gastric, 
renal  and  various  types  of  functional  vertigo  have  diminished  progressively  in 
importance  since  the  studies  of  6&r^y. 

Diagnosis. — The  nervous,  anffimic  and  cardio-vascalar  groups  rarely  offer 
any  difficulty  but  the  diagnosis  from  minor  epilep^  is  not  so  easy,  particu- 
larly in  the  types  without  spasm.  Tinnitus  may  be  present,  but  it  is  rare  to 
have  actual  loss  of  consciousness  in  aural  vertigo,  in  which,  also,  the  actua] 
giddiness  is  more  persistent.  The  simpler  B&r^y  tests  may  be  applied ;  the 
more  complicated  ones  call  for  the  help  of  the  specialist.  A  full  consideration 
will  be  foiind  in  Barker's  "Clinical  Diagnosis,"  vol.  ill.  The  vestibular  re- 
flexes are  as  important  in  some  cases  as  Uiose  of  the  iris. 

pRooNOSis. — The  outlook  in  Mlni^re's  disease  is  uncertain.  While  many 
cases  recover  completely,  in  others  deafness  results  and  the  attacks  recur  at 
shorter  intervals.  In  aggravated  cases  the  patient  constantly  suffers  from 
vertigo,  and  may  even  be  confined  to  his  bed. 

Treatment. — Bromide  of  potassium,  in  30  grain  (1.3  gm.)  doses  three 
times  a  day,  is  sometimes  beneficial.  If  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis  tbe 
iodides  should  be  administered.  The  salicylates  are  recommended,  and  Charcot 
advises  quinine  to  cinchonism.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  increase  in  the 
arterial  tension  nitroglycerin  may  be  given,  at  first  in  very  small  doses,  but 
increasing  gradually.  It  is  not  specially  valuable  in  M^ni^re's  disease,  but  in 
the  cases  of  giddiness  in  middle  aged  men  and  women  associated  with  arterio- 
sclerosis it  sometimes  acts  very  satisfactorily.  Correction  of  errors  of  refrac- 
tion is  sometimes  followed  by  prompt  relief  of  the  vertigo. 

Endemio  Paralytio  Vertigo. — In  parts  of  Switzerland  and  France  there  is 
a  remarkable  form  of  vertigo  described  by  Qerlier,  which  is  characterized  by 
attacks  of  paretic  weakness  of  the  extremities,  falling  of  the  eyelids,  remark- 
able Repression,  but  with  retention  of  consciousness.  It  occurs  also  in  north- 
em  Japan,  where  Miura  says  it  develops  paroxysmally  among  the  farm  labor- 
ers of  both  sexes  and  all  ages.    It  is  known  there  as  hvi>isa^ari. 

GLOSSO-PHABYNOEAL  NERVE 

The  ninth  nerve  contains  both  motor  and  sensory  fibres  and  is  also  a  nerve 
of  the  special  sense  of  taste  to  the  tongue.  It  supplies,  by  its  motor  branches, 
the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  The  sensory 
fibres  are  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

Symptom*. — Of  nuclear  disturbance  we  know  very  little.  The  pharyngeal 
symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  are  probably  associated  with  involvement  of  the 
nuclei  of  this  nerve.  Lesion  of  the  nerve  trunk  itself  is  rare,  but  it  may  be 
compressed  by  tumors  or  involved  in  meningitis.  Disturbance  of  the  sense  of 
taste  may  result  from  loss  of  function  of  this  nerve,  in  which  case  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  and  soft  palate. 

The  general  disturbances  of  the  sense  of  taste  may  be  briefly  moitioned. 
Loss  of  the  sense  of  taste — ageusia — may  be  caused  by  disturbance  of  the 
peripheral  end  organs,  as  in  affections  of  the  mucosa  of  the  toni^.    This  ia 
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very  commoD  in  fever  or  dyspepsia,  in  which  conditions,  as  the  saying  is,  every- 
thing tastes  alike.  Strong  irritants,  such  as  pepper,  tobacco,  or  vinegar,  may 
dull  or  diminish  the  sense  of  taste.  Complete  loss  may  be  due  to  involvement 
of  the  nerves  either  in  their  course  or  in  the  centres.  Perversion  of  the  sense 
of  taste — paragevsis — is  rarely  found,  except  as  an  hysterical  manifestation 
and  in  the  insane.  Increased  sensitiveness  is  still  more  rare.  There  are  occa- 
sional subjective  sensations  of  taste,  occurring  as  an  aura  in  epilepsy  or  aa 
part  of  the  hallucinations  in  the  insane. 

To  test  the  sense  of  taste  the  patient's  eyes  should  be  closed  and  small 
quantities  of  various  substances  applied  to  the  protruded  tongue.  The  sensar 
tion  should  be  perceived  before  the  tongue  is  withdrawn.  The  following  are 
the  most  suitable  tests :  For  bitterness,  quinine ;  for  sweetness,  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  sugar  or  saccharin;  for  acidity,  vinegar;  and  for  the  saline  test,  com- 
mon salt.  One  of  the  most  important  tests  is  the  feeble  galvanic  current, 
which  gives  the  well-known  metallic  taste. 

PNEUM00A8TRIC    (VAGUS)   NEBVE 

The  tenth  nerve  has  an  important  and  extensive  distribution,  supplying 
the  pharynx,  larynx,  lungs,  heart,  cBsophague,  and  stomach.  The  nerve  may 
be  involved  at  its  nucleus  along  with  the  spinal  accessory  and  the  hypoglossal, 
forming  what  is  known  as  bulbar  paralysis.  It  may  be  compressed  by  tumors 
or  aneurism,  or  in  the  exudation  of  meningitis,  simple  or  syphilitic.  In  its 
course  in  the  neck  the  trunk  may  be  involved  by  tumors  or  in  wounds.  It  has 
been  tied  in  ligature  of  the  carotid,  and  has  been  cut  in  the  removal  of  deep- 
seated  tumors.    The  trunk  may  be  attacked  by  neuritis. 

The  affections  of  the  vagus  are  best  considered  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  the  separate  nerves. 

Pharyngeal  Branchei. — In  combination  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal  the 
branches  from  the  vagus  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  from  which  the  mnsclee 
and  mucosa  of  the  pharynx  are  supplied.  In  paralysis  due  to  involvement  of 
this  either  in  the  nuclei,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis,  or  in  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
as  in  diphtheritic  neuritis,  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  the  food  is  not  ■ 
passed  on  into  the  oesophagus.  If  the  nerve  on  one  side  only  is  involved  the 
deglutition  is  not  much  impaired.  In  these  cases  the  particles  of  food  fre- 
quently pass  into  the  larynx,  and,  when  the  soft  palate  is  involved,  into  the 
posterior  nares. 

Spash  of  the  pharynx  is  always  a  functional  disorder,  usually  occurring 
in  hysterical  and  nervous  people.  Gowers  mentioned  a  case  of  a  gentleman 
who  could  not  eat  unlet^s  alone,  on  account  of  the  inability  to  swallow  in  the 
presence  of  others  from  spasm  of  the  pharynx.  This  spasm  is  a  well  marked 
feature  in  hydrophobia,  and  occurs  also  in  pseudo-hydrophobia. 

Laryngeal  ^anohes, — The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  supplies  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  larynx  above  the  cords  and  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  The 
inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  curves  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta  on 
the  left  side  and  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right  passes  along  the  trachea 
and  supplies  the  mucosa  below  the  cords  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
except  the  crico-thyroid  and  the  cpiglottidean.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
these  motor  nerves  of  the  pneumogastic  are  all   derived  from   the  spinal 
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accessor;.  The  remarkKble  course  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  renders 
them  liable  to  pressure  by  tumors  within  the  thorax,  particularly  by  aneurism. 
The  following  ore  the  most  important  forms  of  paralysis : 

(a)  Bilateral  Pabaltsis  of  the  Abdiictor8. — In  this  condition  the 
posterior  crico-arytenoids  are  involved  and  the  glottis  is  not  opened  during 
inspiration.  The  cords  may  be  close  together  in  the  position  of  phonation, 
and  during  inspiration  may  be  brought  even  nearer  together  by  the  pressure 
of  air,  so  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  chink  through  which  the  air  whistles 
with  s  noisy  stridor.  This  dangerous  form  of  laiyngeal  paralysis  occnra  occa- 
sionally as  a  result  of  cold,  or  may  follow  a  laryngeal  catarrh.  The  posterior 
muscles  have  been  found  degenerated  when  the  others  were  healthy.  The  con- 
dition may  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  both  vagi,  or  upon  both  recurrent 
nerves.  As  a  central  affection  it  occurs  in  tabes  and  bulbar  paralysis,  but  may 
be  seen  also  in  hysteria.  The  characteristic  symptoms  are  inspiratory  stridor 
with  unimpaired  pbonation.  Possibly,  as  Gowers  suggested,  many  cases  of 
so-called  hysterics!  spasm  of  the  glottis  are  in  reality  abductor  paralysis. 

(&)  Unilateral  Abductor  Paealtsib. — Thia  frequently  results  from  the 
pressure  of  tumors  or  involvement  of  one  recurrent  nerve.  Aneurism  is  the 
most  common  cause,  though  on  the  right  side  the  nerve  may  be  involved  in 
thickening  of  the  pleura.  The  symptoms  are  hoarseness  or  roughness  of  the 
voice,  as  is  so  common  in  aneurism.  Dyspnoea  is  not  often  present.  The  cord 
on  the  affected  side  does  not  move  in  inspiration.  Subsequently  the  adductors 
may  become  involved,  in  which  case  pbonation  is  still  more  impaired. 

(c)  ArooCTOR  Paralysis. — This  results  from  involvement  of  the  lateral 
crico-arytenoid  and  the  arytenoid  miucle  itself.  It  is  common  in  hysteria, 
particularly  of  women,  and  causes  the  hysterical  aphonia,  which  may  come  on 
suddenly.  It  may  result  from  catarrh  of  the  larynx  or  from  overuse  of  the 
voice.  In  laryngoscopic  examination  it  is  seen,  on  attempting  pbonation,  that 
there  is  no  power  to  bring  the  cords  together. 

(d)  Spabm  of  the  MnscLES  of  the  Larynx. — In  this  the  adductor  mus- 
cles are  involved.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  children,  and  has  been  referred  to 
as  laryngismus  stridulus.  Paroxysmal  attacks  of  laryngeal  spasm  are  rare 
in  the  adult,  but  cases  are  described  in  which  the  patient,  usually  a  young  girl, 
wakes  at  night  in  an  attack  of  intense  dyspncea,  which  may  persist  long  enough 
to  produce  cyanosis.  Liveing  states  that  they  may  replace  attacks  of  migraine. 
They  occur  in  a  characteristic  form  in  tabes,  the  so-called  laryngeal  crises. 
There  is  a  spastic  aphonia,  in  which,  when  the  patient  attempts  to  speak,  pbo- 
nation is  completely  prevented  by  a  spasm. 

Disturbance  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  larynx  is  rare. 

(e)  Ahjbbthesia  may  occur  in  bulbar  paralysis  and  in  diphtheritic  neuritia 
— a  serioufl  condition,  as  portions  of  food  may  enter  the  windpipe.  It  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  dysphagia  and  is  sometimes  present  in  hysteria.  Hyper- 
seethesia  of  the  larynx  is  rare. 

Cardiao  Branobes. — ^The  cardiac  plexus  is  formed  by  the  union  of  branches 
of  the  vagi  and  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  vagus  fibres  subserve  motor, 
sensory  and  probably  trophic  functions. 

Motor. — The  fibres  which  inhibit,  control,  and  regulate  the  cardiac  action 
pass  in  the  vagi.  Irritation  may  produce  slowing  of  the  action,  Czermak 
could  slow  or  even  arrest  the  heart's  action  for  a  few  beats  by  pressing  a  email 
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tumor  io  Ids  neck  agaioBt  one  pnetunog^tric  neive,  and  it  is  said  that  th« 
same  can  be  produced  by  forcible  bilateral  pressure  on  the  carotid  canal. 
There  are  instances  in  which  persons  appear  to  have  had  Tolontarj  control 
over  the  action  of  the  heart.  Cheyne  mentions  the  case  of  Colonel  Townshend, 
"who  could  die  or  expire  when  he  pleased,  and  yet  by  an  effort  or  somehow 
come  to  life  again,  which  it  seems  he  bad  sometimes  tried  before  he  bad  sent 
lor  ufl."  Retardation  of  the  heart's  action  has  also  followed  accidental  liga- 
ture of  one  vagus.  Irritation  of  the  nuclei  may  also  be  accompanied  with  a 
neurosis  of  this  nerve.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is  complete  paralysis 
of  the  vagi,  the  inhibitory  action  may  be  abolished  and  the  acceleratory  influ- 
ences have  full  sway.  The  heart's  action  is  then  greatly  increased.  This  is 
seen  in  some  instances  of  diphtheritic  neuritis  and  in  involvement  of  the  nerve 
by  tumors,  or  its  accidental  removal  or  ligature.  Complete  loss  of  function 
of  one  vagus,  however,  may  not  be  followed  by  any  symptoms. 

Sensort  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  cardiac  branches  are  very  varied. 
Normally,  the  heart's  action  proceeds  regularly  without  the  participation  of 
conaciousness,  but  the  nnpleaeant  feelings  and  sensations  of  palpitation  and 
pain  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  through  this  nerve.  How  far  the  fibres  of  tiie 
pneumogaatric  are  involved  in  angina  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Pnlmonary  Branches. — We  know  very  little  of  the  pulmonary  branches 
of  the  vagi.  The  motor  fibres  are  stated  to  control  the  action  of  the  bronchial 
muscles.  The  various  alterations  in  the  respiratory  rhythm  are  probably  due 
more  to  changes  in  the  centre  than  in  the  nerves  themselves. 

Oastrio  and  (Esophageal  Branolies. — The  muscular  movements  of  these 
parts  are  presided  over  by  the  vagi  and  vomiting  is  induced  through  them, 
usually  reflexly,  bnt  also  by  direct  irritation,  as  in  meningitis.  Spasm  of  the 
oesophagus  generally  occurs  with  other  nervous  phenomena.  Qastralgia  may 
be  dne  to  cramp  of  the  stomach  or  to  sensory  disturbance  of  this  nerve,  due 
to  irritation  of  the  peripheral  ends,  or  a  neuralgia  of  the  terminal  fibres. 
Some  forms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  probably  depend  upon  disturbed  function  of 
this  nerve.  The  severe  gastric  crises  which  occur  in  tabes  are  due  to  central 
irritation  of  the  nuclei.  Vagotonia  is  an  important  element  in  many  disorders 
of  the  digestive  tract. 

SPINAL  ACCESSORT  NERVB 

FaiBtyiic — The  smaller  or  internal  part  of  this  nerve  joins  the  vagus  and 
is  distributed  through  it  to  the  laryngeal  muscles.  The  larger  external  part 
is  distributed  to  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles. 

The  nuclei  of  the  nerve,  particularly  of  the  accessory  part,  may  be  in- 
volved in  bulbar  paralysis.  The  nuclei  of  the  external  portion,  situated  as 
they  are  in  the  cervical  cord,  may  be  attacked  in  progressive  degeneration  of 
the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cord.  The  nerve  may  be  involved  in  the  exudation  of 
meningitis,  or  be  compressed  by  tumors,  or  in  cari^.  The  symptoms  of  paraly- 
sis of  the  accessory  portion  which  joins  the  vagus  have  already  been  given  in 
the  actiount  of  the  palsy  of  the  laryngeal  branches  of  the  pneumogastric.  Die- 
ease  or  compression  of  the  external  portion  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  and  of  the  trapezius  on  the  same  side.  In  paralysis  of  one 
stemo-maetoid  the  patient  rotates  the  head  with  difficult  to  the  opposite 
side,  but  there  is  no  torticollis,  though  in  some  cases  the  head  is  held  obliquely. 
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As  the  trapeziuB  is  supplied  in  part  from  the  cervical  nerres,  it  is  not  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  but  the  portion  which  passes  from  the  occipital  bone  to  the 
acromion  is  fuDctioulesB.  The  paralysis  of  the  musele  is  well  seen  when  the 
patient  draws  a  deep  breath  or  shrugs  the  shoulders.  The  middle  portion  of 
the  trapezius  is  also  weakened,  the  shoulder  droops  a  little,  and  the  angle 
of  the  scapula  is  rotated  inward  by  the  action  of  the  rhomboids  and  the  levator 
anguli  scapulte.  Elevation  of  the  arm  is  impaired,  for  the  trapezius  does  not 
fix  the  scapula  as  a  point  from  which  the  deltoid  can  work. 

In  progressive  muscular  atrophy  we  sometimes  see  bilateral  paralysia  of 
these  muscles.  Thus,  if  the  stemo-mastoida  are  affected,  the  head  tends  to 
fall  back;  when  the  trapezii  are  involved,  it  falls  forward,  a  characteristic 
attitude  of  the  head  in  many  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  Gowers 
suggested  that  lesions  of  the  accessory  in  difficult  labor  may  account  for  those 
cases  in  which  during  the  first  year  of  life  the  child  has  great  difficulty  is 
holding  up  the  head.  In  children  this  drooping  of  the  head  is  an  important 
symptom  in  cervical  meningitis,  the  result  of  caries. 

The  THEATMENT  of  the  condition  depends  much  upon  the  cause.  In  the 
cenlral  nuclear  atrophy  but  little  can  be  done.  In  paralysis  from  pressure 
the  symptoms  may  gradually  be  relieved.  The  paralyzed  muscles  should  be 
stimulated  by  electricity  and  massage. 

Aooeiaory  Spasm  (Torticollis;  Wryneck). — The  forms  of  spasm  affecting 
the  cervical  muscles  are  best  donsidered  here,  as  the  muscles  supplied  by  the 
accessory  are  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  responsible  for  the  condition.  The 
following  forme  may  be  described  in  this  section: 

(a)  CoNOENiTAL  TOBTICOLLIS. — This  condition,  also  known  as  fixed  torti- 
collis, depends  upon  the  shortening  and  atrophy  of  the  etemo-mastoid  on 
one  side.  It  occurs  in  children  and  may  not  be  noticed  for  several  years  on 
account  of  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  the  parents  often  alleging  that  it  has 
only  recently  come  on.  It  affects  the  right  side  almost  exclusively.  A  re- 
markable circumstance  in  connection  with  it  is  the  existence  of  facial  asym- 
metry noted  by  Wilks,  which  appears  to  be  an  essential  part  of  this  congenital 
form.  In  congenital  wryneck  the  etemo-mastoid  is  shortened,  hard  and  firm, 
and  in  a  condition  of  more  or  lees  advanced  atrophy.  This  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  local  thickening  in  the  sterno-mastoid  due  to  rupture,  which 
may  occur  at  the  time  of  birth  and  produce  an  induration  or  muscle  callus' 
Although  the  sterno-mastoid  is  almost  always  affected,  there  are  rare  cases 
in  which  the  fibrous  atrophy  affects  the  trapezius.  This  form  of  wryneck  in 
itself  is  unimportant,  since  it  is  readily  relieved  by  tenotomy,  but  Golding- 
Bird  states  that  the  facial  aaymmetry  persists,  or  may  become  more  evident 
With  reference  to  the  pathology  of  the  affection,  Golding-Bird  concludes  that 
the  facial  asymmetry  and  the  torticollis  are  integral  parts  of  one  affection 
which  has  a  central  origin,  and  is  the  counterpart  in  the  head  and  neck  of 
infantile  paralysis  with  talipes  in  the  foot 

(6)  Spasmoihc  Wryneck. — Two  varieties  of  this  spasm  occur,  the  tonic 
and  the  clonic,  which  may  alternate  in  the  same  case ;  or,  as  is  most  common, 
they  are  separate  and  remain  so  from  the  outset.  The  disease  is  most  frequent 
in  adults  and,  according  to  Gowers,  more  common  in  females.  In  America 
it  is  certainly  more  frequent  in  males.     In  females  it  may  be  an  hysterical 
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nutnifestatiou.  There  may  be  a  marked  neurotic  family  history,  but  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  iix  upon  any  definite  etiological  factor.  Some  cases 
have  followed  cold;  others  a  blow.  Brissaud  described  what  he  calls  mental 
torticollis.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  neurasthenic  patients  and  in  elderly 
persons,  and  consists  of  a  clonic  spasm  of  the  rotators  of  the  head. 

The  symptoms  are  well  defined.  In  the  tonic  form  tbe  contracted  stemo- 
mastoid  draws  the  occiput  toward  the  shoulder  of  tbe  affected  side ;  the  cbin 
is  raised,  and  the  face  rotated  to  the  other  shoulder.  The  stemo-mastoid  may 
be  affected  alone  or  in  association  with  the  trapezius.  When  tbe  latter  is 
implicated  the  head  is  depressed  still  more  toward  the  pame  side.  In  long- 
standing  cases  these  muscles  are  prominent  and  very  rigid.  There  may  be 
some  curvature  of  the  spine,  the  convexity  of  which  is  toward  the  sound  side. 
The  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is  clonic  are  much  more  distressing  and  serious. 
The  spasm  is  rarely  limited  to  a  single  muscle.  The  stemo-mastoid  is  almost 
always  involved  and  rotates  the  head  so  as  to  approximate  the  mastoid  process 
to  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  turning  the  face  to  the  opposite  side  and 
raising  the  chin.  WTien  with  this  the  trapezius  is  affected,  the  depression  of 
tbe  head  toward  the  same  side  is  more  marked.  Tbe  head  is  drawn  somewhat 
backward ;  tbe  shoulder,  too,  is  raised  by  its  action.  According  to  Gowers,  tbe 
spleoius  is  associated  with  the  stemo-mastoid  about  half  as  frequently  as  the 
trapezius.  Its  action  is  to  incline  the  head  and  rotate  it  slightly  toward 
the  same  side.  Other  muscles  may  be  involved,  such  as  the  scalenus  and 
platysma  myoidee;  and  io  rare  cases  tbe  head  may  be  rotated  by  the  deep  cervi- 
cal muscles,  the  rectus  and  obliquus.  There  ,are  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is 
bilateral,  causing  a  backward  movement— ^retro-coIic  spasm.  This  may  be 
tonic  or  clonic;  in  extreme  cases  the  face  is  horizontal  and  looks  upward. 

These  clonic  contractions  may  come  on  without  warning,  or  be  preceded 
by  irregular  pains  or  stiffness  of  the  neck.  The  jerking  movements  recur 
every  few  moments,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  tbe  head  still  for  more  than 
a  minute  or  two.  In  time  the  muscles  undergo  hypertrophy  and  may  be  dis- 
tinctly larger  on  one  side  than  the  other.  In  some  cfases  tbe  pain  is  consid- 
erable; in  others  there  is  simply  a  feeling  of  fatigue.  The  spasms  cease  dur- 
ing sleep.  Emotion,  excitement,  and  fatigue  increase  them.  The  spasm  may 
extend  from  the  neck  muscles  and  involve  those  of  the  face  or  arms. 

Tbe  disease  varies  much;  cases  occasionally  get  well,  but  the  majority  per- 
sist, and,  even  if  temporarily  relieved,  the  disease  frequently  recurs.  The 
affection  is  usually  regarded  as  a  functional  neurosis,  but  it  is  possibly  due  to 
disturbance  of  the  cortical  centres  presiding  over  the  muscles. 

Treatment. — Temporary  relief  is  sometimes  obtained;  a  permanent  cure 
is  exceptional.  Various  drugs  have  been  used,  but  rarely  with  benefit.  Occa- 
sionally, large  doses  of  bromide  lessen  the  intensity  of  the  spasms.  Mor- 
phia, subcutaneously,  has  been  successful  in  some  cases,  but  there  is  great 
danger  of  establishing  the  habit.  Galvanism  may  be  tried.  Counter-irritation 
is  probably  useless.  Fixation  of  the  head  mechanically  can  rarely  be  borne  by 
the  patient.  These  obstinate  cases  come  ultimately  to  the  surgeon,  and  the 
operations  of  stretching,  division,  and  excision  of  the  accessory  nerve  and 
division  of  the  muscles  have  been  tried.     Temporary  relief  may  follow,  but. 
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as  a  rule,  the  cosdition  returns.    Kieien  Biusell  thinka  that  resection  of  the 
posterior  branches  of  the  upper  cervical  nerves  is  most  likely  to  give  relief. 

(c)  The  NODDiNO  BPA8M  of  children  may  here  be  mentioned  as  involving 
chiefly  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  accessory  nerve.  It  may  be  a  simple  trick, 
a  form  of  habit  spasm,  or  a  phenomenon  of  epilepsy  {E.  nutans),  in  vhich 
case  it  is  associated  with  transient  loss  of  conscioasness.  A  similar  nodding 
spasm  may  occur  in  older  children.  In  women  it  sometimes  occurs  as  an  hys- 
terical manifestation,  commonly  as  part  of  the  sO'Called  salaam  convulsion. 

HYPOGLOSSAL  NERVE 

This  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  and  for  most  of  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  hyoid  bone.  Its  cortical  centre  is  probably  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior 
central  gyrus. 

Paralyiia. — (a)  Cortical  Lesion. — The  tongue  is  often  involved  in  hemi- 
plegia, and  the  paralysis  may  result  from  a  lesion  of  the  cortei  itself,  or  of 
the  fibres  as  they  pass  to  the  medulla.  It  does  not  occur  alone  and  is  consid- 
ered with  hemiplegia.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  cortical 
and  other  forms,  that  the  muscles  on  both  sides  of  the  tongue  may  be  more  or 
less  affected  but  do  not  waste,  nor  are  their  electrical  reactions  disturbed. 

(6)  NooLEAE  and  mpRA-NOOLEAft  lesions  resiUt  from  alow  progressive  de- 
generation, as  in  bulbar  paralysis  or  tabes;  occasionally  there  is  acute  softening 
from  obstruction  of  the  vesaels.  The  nuclei  of  both  nerves  are  usually  affected 
together,  but  may  be  attacked  separately.  Trauma  and  lead  poisoning  have  also 
been  assigned  as  causes.  The  fibres  may  be  damaged  by  a  tumor,  and  at  the 
base  by  meningitis ;  or  the  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  in  the  condylar  foramen 
by  disease  of  the  skull.  It  may  be  involved  in  its  course  in  a  scar,  as  in 
Birkett's  case,  or  compressed  by  a  tumor  in  the  parotid  region.  As  a  result, 
there  is  loss  of  function  in  the  nerve  fibres  and  the  tongue  undergoes  atrophy 
on  the  affected  side.  It  is  protruded  toward  the  paralyzed  side  and  may  show 
fibrillary  twitching. 

The  symptoms  of  involvement  of  one  hypoglossal,  either  at  its  centre  or  in 
its  course,  are  those  of  unilateral  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  tongue.  When 
protruded,  it  is  pushed  toward  the  affected  side,  and  there  are  fibrillary  twitch- 
ings.  The  atrophy  is  usually  marked  and  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  af- 
fected side  is  thrown  into  folds.  Articulation  is  not  much  impaired  in  the 
unilateral  affection.  When  the  diaease  is  bilateral,  the  tongue  lies  almost 
motionless  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth;  it  is  atrophied,  and  can  not  be  protruded. 
Speech  and  mastication  are  extremely  difficult  and  deglutition  may  be  Im- 
paired. If  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  above  the  nuclei,  there  may  be  little  or 
no  wasting.  The  condition  is  seen  in  progressive  bulbar  paralysis  and  occa- 
sionally in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

The  diagnosis  ia  readily  made  and  the  situation  of  the  lesion  can  usually 
be  determined,  since  when  supra-nuclear  there  ia  aasociated  hemiplegia  and 
no  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  Nuclear  disease  is  only  occasionally 
unilateral ;  most  commonly  biUteral  and  part  of  a  bulbar  paralysis.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal  may  be  involved  within  the 
medulla  after  leaving  their  nuclei.     In  such  a  case  there  may  be  paralysis  of 
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the  tongue  on  one  side  and  paralysis  of  the  limbe  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the 
tongue,  when  protruded,  is  pushed  toward  the  sound  side. 

Spaim, — This  rare  affection  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  is  moet 
frequently  a  part  of  some  other  convulaiTe  disorder,  such  as  epilepsy,  chorea, 
or  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles.  Id  some  cases  of  Btuttering,  spasm  of  the 
tongue  precedes  the  explosive  utterance  of  the  words.  It  may  occar  in  hys- 
teria, and  is  said  to  follow  reflex  irritation  in  the  fifth  nerre.  The  most 
remarkable  cases  are  those  of  paroxysmal  clonic  spa«u,  in  which  the  tongue 
is  rapidly  thrust  in  and  out,  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  times  a  minute.  The 
prognosis  is  usually  good. 

COMBINED  PAEALY8IS  OP  THE  LAST  THBEE  AND  FOXm  CBANIAL  NEBVES 

The  war  experience  has  widened  our  knowledge  of  these  cases.  There  may 
be:  (a)  Avelli'a  syndrome,  palato-laryngeal  paralysis  from  involvement  of  the 
ninth  and  eleventh.  With  this  there  may  be  involvement  of  the  tenth  with 
paralysis  of  the  superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx.  When  the  outer  fibres  of 
the  spinal  accessory  are  involved,  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  may  be  paralyzed  on 
the  same  side  (Schmidt  st/ndrome).  (6)  Sughlings-Jackson  syndrome.  In- 
volvement of  the  ix,  X,  xi,  and  xii — disturbance  of  taste  and  paralysis  of  the 
superior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  (ix  and  x) ;  hemi-anffisthesia  of  the  palate 
and  pharynx,  sometimes  with  cough  and  dyspnoea  and  salivation  which  may  be 
profnse  (x  and  xi) ;  hemi-paralysis  of  the  larynx  (xi)  with  hemi-paralysis 
of  the  tongue  (xii).  In  woimds  of  the  retro-parotidean  space  or  after  a  parotid 
bubo,  in  addition  to  the  hypoglossal,  the  trympathetic  nerves  with  fibres  of  the 
ix,  X,  and  xi  may  be  involved,  causing  exophthalmos,  myoeis,  and  sweatings  with 
the  combined  paralyses  known  as  Villaret's  syndrome.  These  combined  paral- 
yses may  be  nuclear,  caused  by  gummatous  or  tuberculous  meningitis,  by 
tumor  or  by  injury.  In  the  war  cases  the  lesions  have  often  been  more  ex- 
tensive, and  symptoms  of  involvement  of  ibe  vagus  hare  been  more  common 
than  in  the  ordinary  instances  from  tumor  or  meningitia. 


IV.    DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  NEKVE8 
CERVICAL  PLEXUS 

Oceipito-cerrioal  Nenralgia. — ^This  involves  the  nerve  territory  supplied 
by  the  occipitalis  major  and  minor,  and  the  anricnlaris  magnus  nerves.  The 
pains  are  chiefly  in  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck  and  in  the  ear.  The  condi- 
tion may  follow  cold  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  stiffness  of  the  neck 
or  torticollis.  Unless  disease  of  the  bones  exists  with  it  or  it  is  due  to  pressure 
of  tumors,  the  outlook  is  usually  good.  There  are  tender  points  midway 
between  the  mastoid  process  and  tiie  spine  and  just  above  the  parietal  eminence, 
and  between  the  stemo-mastoid  and  the  trapezius.  The  affection  may  be 
due  to  direct  pressure  in  carrying  heavy  weights. 

Affeotioiu  of  the  Phrenic  Kervft — Paralysis  may  follow  a  lesion  in  the 
anterior  borne  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  or  may  be 
dne  to  compression  of  the  nerve  by  tumors  or  aneurism.  More  rarely  paralyiis 
results  from  neuritis,  diphtheritic  or  Batumine. 
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When  the  diaphragm  ie  paralyzed  respiration  is  carried  on  by  the  inter- 
costal and  accessory  muscles.  When  the  patient  is  quiet  and  at  rest  little  may 
be  noticed,  but  the  abdwnen  retracts  in  inspiration  and  ia  forced  out  in  expira- 
tion. On  exertion  or  even  on  attempting  to  move  there  may  be  dyspnoea.  If 
the  paralysis  sets  in  suddenly  there  may  be  dyepnoea  and  lividity,  which  is 
nsually  temporary  (W.  Pasteur).  Intercurrent  attacks  of  bronchitis  seriously 
aggravate  the  condition.  DifBculty  in  coughing,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
drawing  a  full  breath,  adds  greatly  to  the  danger  of  this  complication. 

When  the  phrenic  nerve  is  paralyzed  on  one  side  the  paralysis  may  be 
scarcely  noticeable,  but  careful  inspection  shows  that  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  much  less  on  the  affected  side. 

The  diagnosis  of  paralysis  is  not  always  easy,  particularly  in  women,  who 
habitually  use  this  muscle  less  than  men,  and  in  whom  the  diaphragmatic 
breathing  is  less  conspicuous.  Immobility  of  the  diaphragm  is  not  tmcom- 
mon,  particularly  in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  in  large  effusions,  and  iq  ex- 
tensive emphysema.     The  muscle  itself  may  be  degenerated. 

Owing  to  the  lessened  action  of  the  diaphragm,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
stasis  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  and  there  may  be  impaired  resonance  and 
signs  of  oedema.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  paralysis  is  not  confined  to  this 
muscle,  hut  is  part  of  a  general  neuritis  or  an  anterior  polio-myelitis,  and  there 
are  other  symptoms  of  value  in  determining  its  presence.  The  outlook  i;i 
usually  serious.  Pasteur  states  that  of  15  cases  following  diphtheria  only  8 
recovered.    The  treatment  is  that  of  the  neuritis  or  polio-myelitis. 

Hicoongh. — Here  may  be  considered  this  remarkable  symptom,  caused  by 
intermittent,  sudden  contraction  of  the  diaphragm.  The  mechanism,  however, 
is  complex,  and  while  the  afferent  impressions  to  the  respiratory  centre  may 
be  peripheral  or  central  the  efferent  are  distributed  through  the  phrenic  nerve 
to  the  diaphragm,  causing  the  intermittent  spasm,  and  through  the  laryngeal 
branches  of  the  vagus  to  the  glottis,  causing  sudden  closure  as  the  air  is  rap- 
idly inspired.     There  are  various  groups : 

(a)  Inflahmatort,  seen  particularly  in  affections  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, gastritis,  peritonitis,  bemia,  internal  strangulation,  appendicitis,  suppu- 
rative pancreatitis,  and  in  the  severe  forms  of  ^phoid  fever. 

(b)  Irritative,  as  in  the  direct  stimulation  of  the  diaphragm  when  very 
hot  substances  are  swallowed,  in  disease  of  the  oesophagus  near  the  diaphragm, 
and  in  many  conditions  of  gastric  and  intestinal  disorder,  more  particularly 
those  associated  with  flatus. 

(c)  Toxic. — In  these  cases  there  is  usually  some  general  disease,  as  gout, 
diabetes,  or  chronic  nephritis.  Hiccough  may  be  very  obstinate  in  the  later 
stages  of  chronic  nephritis. 

(d)  Neurotic,  cases  in  which  the  primary  cause  is  in  the  nervous  system; 
hysteria,  epilepsy,  shock,  or  cerebral  tumors.  Of  these  cases  the  hysterical 
are,  perhaps,  iiie  most  obstinate. 

The  TBEATHENT  IS  often  very  unsatisfactory.  Sometimes  in  the  milder 
forms  a  sudden  reflex  irritation  will  check  it  at  once.  A  pinch  of  snuff  may  be 
effective,  Keaders  of  Plato's  Symposium  will  remember  that  the  physician 
Eryximachus  recommended  to  Aristophanes,  who  had  hiccough  from  eating 
too  much,  either  to  hold  his  breath  (which  for  trivial  forms  of  hiccough  is 
very  satisfactory)  or  to  gargle  with  a  little  water;  but  if  it  still  continaed, 
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"tickle  your  nose  with  something  and  sneeze;  and  if  yon  Bneeze  once  or  twice 
even  the  most  violent  hiccough  is  aure  to  go."  The  attack  must  have  been 
of  some  severity,  as  it  is  stated  subsequently  that  the  hiccough  did  not  dis- 
appear  until  Aristophanes  had  resorted  to  the  sneezing. 

Ice,  a  teaepoonful  of  salt  and  lemon  juice,  or  ^It  and  vinegar,  or  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  raw  spirits  may  be  tried.  When  the  hiccough  is  due  to  gastric 
irritation,  lavage  is  sometimes  promptly  curative.  Alkali  should  be  given 
freely.  A  hypodermic  injection  of  gr.  %  (0.008  gm.)  of  apomorphia  may 
give  prompt  relief.  In  obstinate  cases  the  various  antispasmodics  have  been 
used  in  suecesBion.  Pilocarpine  has  been  recommended.  The  ether  spray  on 
the  epigastrium  may  be  promptly  curative.  Hypodermics  of  morphia,  inhala- 
tions of  chloroform,  the  use  of  nitrite  of  amyl  and  of  nitroglycerin  have  been 
beneficial  in  some  cases.  Galvanism  over  the  phrenic  nerve,  or  pressure  on  the 
nerves,  applied  between  the  heads  of  the  sterao-cleido-mastoid  muscles  may  be 
used.  Strong  traction  upon  the  tongue  may  give  immediate  relief.  Of  all 
measures  morphia  used  freely  is  the  beet 

BRACHIAL  PLEXUS 

Cerrical  Bib. — Frequbnct, — The  anomaly  is  much  more  common  than 
indicated  in  the  literature.  Sometimes  bilateral,  it  may  be  complete  with 
bony  attachment  to  the  second  rib;  incomplete,  forming  a  short  stump  of 
variable  length,  or- — and  this  is  important — there  may  be  a  fibrous  band-like 
attachment  from  a  short  rib  to  the  first.  It  is  more  common  on  the  left  side. 
Symptoms  usually  appear  between  the  fifteenth  and  thiriieth  years. 

The  ribs  may  be  visible,  one  more  plainly  than  the  other,  and  the  subclavian 
artery,  lifted  up,  may  pulsate  high  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa.  This  ab- 
normal pulsation  and  the  fullness  in  the  fossa  may  suggest  the  presence  of 
the  extra  rib.  The  throbbing  may  be  marked  enough  to  suggest  aneurism. 
The  rib  may  be  felt,  often  more  marked  on  one  side ;  even  the  bifid  extremity 
may  be  palpable,  and  the  artery  felt  above  the  rib  sometimes  appears  longer 
and  larger  than  normal. 

Symptoms. — In  a  large  proportion  the  patients  are  unaware  of  the 
anomaly;  the  symptoms,  which  may  come  on  suddenly,  may  be  grouped  as 
follows : 

1.  Local,  (a)  Supraclavicular  swelling,  (b)  Pulsation,  {c)  Palpable 
tumor  and  aneurism. 

3,  N»uritic.  (a)  Neuralgic  pains  (supraclavicular,  cervical,  brachial). 
(6)    Panesthesia.     (c)    Local  antesthesia.     (d)   Sympathetic  nerve  features. 

3.  Musatlar.  (a)  Atrophy,  in  ulnar  distribution.  (&)  Spasm,  (c) 
Intermittent  claudication. 

4.  Vascular,  (a)  Vaso-motor  changes  (ischiemia,  hyperemia,  swelling). 
(b)  Local  gangrene,    (c)  Aneurism,  (i)  spurious,  (ii)  true,     (d)  Thrombosis. 

Neuralgic  pains  occur  in  the  cervical  region,  sometimes  passing  up  the  back 
of  the  head ;  more  commonly  the  pain  is  in  the  distribution  of  the  eighth 
cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerve,  sometimes  only  a  dull  pain  and  aching  with 
numbness  and  tingling  or  even  anieethesia.  Dissociation  of  cutaneous  sensa- 
tion, loss  of  tactile  and  thermic  with  retention  of  pain  sense,  may  be  present. 
The  cervical  sympathetic  may  be  involved  with  the  usual  features.     Mmcidar 
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a^ophtf  is  UBually  in  the  region  of  diatribntion  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  arms  may  be  marked  and  the  interoseei  wasted,  as 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  for  which,  when  bilateral,  cases  may  be 
mistaken.  With  pressure  on  and  narrowing  of  the  subclavian,  intermittent 
claudication  is  present,  characterised  by  numbness,  tingling  and  swelling, 
sometimes  by  redness  of  the  arm  and  mnscuUr  disability  on  eiertion.  At 
rest  the  arm  is  normal  and  comfortable,  but  on  exertion  these  features  occur ; 
spasm,  tonic  or  clonic,  in  the  muscles  of  the  hand  is  occasionally  seen. 

Yaso-hotok  Chahoeb. — Bedness  with  swelling,  sometimes  cyanosis  and 
mottling,  may  be  present,  with  changes  resembling  Raynaud's  disease;  in  a 
few  cases  gangrene  of  the  finger  tips  has  followed. 

Aneitbish. — The  subclavian  artery  may  be  tilted  by  the  ribs  and  give  a 
wide  area  of  supraclavicular  pubation.  There  may  be:  (1)  slight  narrowing 
from  pressure,  wiUi  feeble  pulse  on  the  aftected  side;  (3)  manifest  enlarge- 
ment of  the  vessel,  fusiform  or  uniform;  or  (3)  a  definite  cylindrical  aneurism. 
In  S7  of  525  clinical  cases  collected  by  Halsted  these  local  changes  were 
present.  The  dilatation  is  distal  to  the  point  of  constriction  made  by  the 
rib  and  the  scalenus  anticus,  which  Halsted  explains  by  the  abnormal  play  of 
the  blood  in  the  relatively  dead  pocket  beyond  the  constriction,  and  the 
absence  of  the  normal  pulse  pressure  necessary  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
arterial  wall.    The  nervi  arteriorum  may  be  involved. 

Thbohbosis. — This  may  occur  in  the  vessels  beyond  the  point  of  con- 
striction, in  one  case  involving  suddenly  the  brachial  and  gradually  extending 
to  the  axillary  and  subclavian,  with  ihe  gradual  development  of  an  effective 
collateral  circulation. 

The  relative  distribution  of  the  t^mptoras  as  given  by  Halsted  from  an  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  literature  was  in  63.3  per  cent  nerve  symptom^s  alone, 
in  39.4  per  cent,  nervous  and  vascular  symptoms,  white  6.3  per  cent,  have 
only  vascular  symptoms. 

DI1.QN0BI9. — This  is  easy  as  a  rule  even  without  the  X-rays.  A  serious 
difficulty  arises  when  disease  of  the  cord  occurs  in  the  subjects  of  cervical 
rib,  e.  g.,  syringomyelia  and  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  In  cases  of  pro- 
longed discomfort  or  pain  with  vascular  or  trophic  disturbance  in  the  arm, 
cervical  lib  should  be  considered. 

Tbeatment. — When  accidentally  discovered,  it  is  beat  not  to  tell  the  pa- 
tient. Elevation  of  tlte  shoulders  may  give  relief.  Massage,  electricity  and 
other  forms  of  local  treatment  may  be  tried.  The  rib  may  be  removed,  but 
only  as  a  last  resort,  as  the  results  are  not  always  satisfactory. 

Combined  Fanlysii. — The  plexus  may  be  involved  in  tiie  supraclavicular 
region  by  compression  of  the  nerve  trunks  as  they  leave  the  spine,  or  by 
tumors  and  other  morbid  processes  in  the  neck.  Below  the  clavicle  lesions  are 
more  conmion  and  result  from  injuries  following  dislocation  or  fracture,  some- 
times from  neuritis.  A  cervical  rib  may  lead  to  a  pressure  paralysis  of  the 
lower  cord  of  the  plexus.  A  not  infrequent  form  of  injury  in  this  region 
follows  falls  or  blows  on  the  neck,  which  by  latoral  fiexion  of  the  head  and 
depression  of  the  shoulder  seriously  stretch  the  plexus.  The  entire  plexus  may 
be  ruptured  and  the  arm  be  totally  paralyzed.  The  rupture  may  occur  any- 
where between  the  vertebrs  and  the  clavicle,  and  involve  all  the  cords  of  the  ' 
plexus,  or  only  the  upper  ones.     The  so<alled  "obstotrical  palsy"  usually 
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reetilts  from  the  forcible  separation  of  the  head  and  neck  from  the  ehouldei 
during  delivery,  with  the  result  of  tearing  the  deep  cervical  fascia  and  the 
nerves,  iovolving  the  roots  from  above  and  downwards,  so  that  the  injur;  may 
vary  from  a  slight  lesion  of  the  upper  root  to  complete  rupture  of  the  plexus 
or  the  tearing  of  the  roots  from  the  cord  itself.  In  the  complete  lesion  the 
arm  is  fiaccid  and  immobile,  does  not  grow,  and  there  ia  displacement  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus;  sensory  disturbances  are  rare.  The  prognosis  is  bad; 
only  mild  cases  recover  completely.  Suturing  the  broken  cords  and  planting 
them  in  the  neighboring  roots  have  been  followed  by  good  results,  but  com- 
plete recovery  rarely  if  ever  follows.  Another  common  cause  of  lesion  of  the 
brachial  plexus  is  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  particularly  the 
Eubcorscoid  form. 

A  primary  neuritis  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  rare.  Uoro  commonly  the 
process  is  an  ascending  neuritis  from  a  lesion  of  a  peripheral  branch,  involving 
first  the  radial  or  ulnar  nerves,  and  spreading  upward  to  the  plexus,  producing 
gradually  complete  loss  of  power  in  the  arm. 

Lesions  of  Individual  Kerres  of  the  Fleztu. — (a)  Long  Thohaoio  Nesve. 
— Serratua  paralysis  follows  injury  to  this  nerve  in  the  neck,  usually  by  direct 
pressure  in  carrying  loads,  and  is  very  common  in  soldiera.  It  may  be  dne 
to  a  neuritis  following  an  acute  infection  or  exposure.  Isolated  serratus  pa- 
ralysis is  rare.  It  usually  occurs  in  connection  with  paralysis  of  other  mus- 
cles of  the  shoulder  girdle,  as  in  the  myopathies  and  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  Concomitant  trapezius  paralysis  is  the  most  frequent.  In  the 
isolated  paralysis  there  is  little  or  no  deformity  with  the  hands  hanging  by 
the  sides.  There  are  slight  abnormal  obliquity  of  the  posterior  border  of  the 
scapula  and  prominence  of  the  inferior  angle,  but  when,  as  so  commonly  hap- 
pens, the  middle  part  of  the  trapezius  is  also  paralyzed  the  deformity  is 
marked.  The  shoulder  is  at  a  lower  level,  the  inferior  angle  of  tiie  scapula 
is  displaced  inward  and  upward,  and  the  superior  angle  projects  upward. 
When  the  arms  are  held  out  in  front  at  right  angles  to  the  body  the  scapula 
becomes  winged  and  stands  out  prominenUy.  llie  arm  can  not,  as  a  rule, 
be  raised  above  the  horizontal.  The  outlook  of  the  cases  due  to  injury  or  to 
neuritis  is  good. 

(6)  CiBcuMPLEZ  Nebtb. — This  supplies  the  deltoid  and  teres  minor  and 
may  be  involved  in  injuries,  in  dislocations,  bruising  by  a  crutch,  or  sometimes 
by  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  joint.  Occasionally  the  paralysis  arises 
from  a  pressure  neuritis  during  an  Illness.  As  a  consequence  of  loss  of  power 
in  the  deltoid,  the  arm  can  not  be  raised.  The  wasting  is  usuaUy  marked 
and  changes  the  shape  of  the  shoulder.  Srasation  may  he  impaired  in  the 
skin  over  the  muscle.  The  joint  may  be  relaxed  and  there  may  be  a  distinct 
space  between  the  head  of  the  humerus  and  the  acromion. 

(c)  MuBODLO-apniAL  Paralysis;  Eadial  Pahaltsis. — ^This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  of  peripheral  palsies,  and  results  from  the  exposed  position  of 
the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  It  is  often  bruised  in  the  use  of  the  crutch,  by 
injuries  of  the  arm,  blows,  or  fractures.  It  is  frequently  injured  when  a 
person  falls  asleep  with  the  arm  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  by  pressure  of 
the  body  upon  the  arm  when  a  person  is  sleeping  on  a  bench  or  on  the  ground. 
It  may  be  paralyzed  by  sudden  violent  contraction  of  the  triceps.  It  is  some- 
times involved  in  a  neuritis  from  cold,  but  this  is  uncommon  in  comparisoa 
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with  other  causes;  The  paralysis  of  lead  poiBooiiig  is  the  result  of  inyolve- 
ment  of  certain  branches  of  thie  nerve. 

A  lesion  vhen  high  up  involves  the  triceps,  the  brachialis  anticus,  and  the 
supinator  longus,  as  well  as  the  estensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers.  In  lesions 
just  above  the  elbow  the  arm  muscles  and  the  supinator  longns  are  spared. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  wrist-drop  and  the  inability  to  atend 
the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  thumb.  In  the  pressure  palsies  the 
supinators  are  usually  involved  and  the  movements  of  supination  can  not  be 
accomplished.  The  sensations  may  be  impaired,  or  there  may  be  marked 
tingling,  but  the  loss  of  sensation  is  rarely  ao  pronounced  as  that  of  motion. 

The  affection  is  readily  recognized,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  upon 
what  it  depends.  The  sleep  and  pressure  palsies  are,  as  a  rule,  unilateral  and 
involve  the  supinator  longus.  The  paralysis  from  lead  is  bilateral  and  the 
supinators  are  unaffected.  Bilateral  wrist-drop  is  a  very  common  symptom  in 
many  forms  of  multiple  neuritis,  particularly  the  alcoholic ;  but  the  mode  of 
onset  and  the  involvement  0/  the  legs  and  arms  make  the  diagnosis  easy. 
The  duration  and  course  of  the  musculo-spiral  paralyses  are  very  variable. 
The  pressure  palsies  may  disappear  in  a  few  days.  Recoveiy  is  the  rule,  even 
when  the  affection  lasts  for  many  weeks.  The  electrical  esamination  la  of 
importance  in  prognosis,  and  the  rules  laid  down  under  paralysis  of  the  facial 
nerve  hold  good  here     The  treatment  is  that  of  neuritis. 

(d)  Ulnae  Nerve. — The  motor  branches  supply  the  ulnar  half  of  the 
deep  flexor  of  the  fingers,  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  interossei,  the 
adductor  and  the  inner  head  of  the  short  flexor  of  the  thumb,  and  the  ulnar 
flexor  of  the  wrist.  The  sensory  branches  supply  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand — 
two  and  a  half  fingers  on  the  back,  and  one  and  a  half  fingers  on  the  front 
Paralysis  may  result  from  pressure,  usually  at  the  elbow  joint,  although  the 
nerve  is  here  protected.  Possibly  the  neuritis  in  the  ulnar  nerve  in  some  cases 
of  acute  illness  may  be  due  to  this  cause.  Owing  to  paralysis  of  the  ulnar 
flexor  of  the  wrist,  the  hand  moves  toward  the  radial  side;  adduction  of  the 
thumb  is  impossible;  the  first  phalanges  can  not  be  flexed,  and  the  others 
can  not  be  extended.  In  long  standing  cases  the  first  phalanges  are  over- 
extended and  the  others  strongly  flexed,  producing  the  claw-hand;  but  this  is 
not  so  marked  aa  in  the  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  loss  of  sensation 
corresponds  to  the  sensory  distribution  just  mentioned. 

(e)  Median  Nebve. — This  supplies  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  except  ttie 
ulnar  half  of  the  deep  flexors,  the  abductor  and  the  flexor»of  the  thumb,  the 
two  radial  lumbricalea,  the  pronators,  and  the  radial  flexor  of  the  wrist.  The 
sensory  fibres  supply  the  radial  side  of  the  palm  and  the  front  of  the  thumb, 
the  first  two  fingers  and  half  the  third  finger,  and  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the 
same  three  fingers. 

This  nerve  is  seldom  involved  alone.  Paralysis  results  from  injury  and 
occasionally  from  neuritis.  The  signs  are  inability  to  pronate  the  forearm 
beyond  the  mid-position.  The  wrist  con  be  flexed  only  toward  the  ulnar  side; 
tho  thumb  can  not  be  opposed  to  the  tips  of  fingers.  The  second  phalanges 
can  not  be  flexed  on  the  first;  the  distal  phalanges  of  the  first  and  second 
fingers  can  not  be  fiexed ;  but  in  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  this  action  can 
be  performed  by  the  ulnar  half  of  the  flexor  profundus.  The  loss  of  sensation 
is  in  the  region  corresponding  to  the  s^isory  distribution  already  mentioned. 
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The  wasting  of  the  thumb  mnsclea,  which  is  nstially  marked  in  this  paralysis, 
gives  to  it  a  characteristic  appearance. 

Volkmann's  Paralyui. — Ischaemic  paralysis,  as  it  is  called,  nsually  follows 
the  pressure  of  splints  and  bandages  in  children  with  fracture  in  the  region 
of  the  elbow-joint.  The  changes  are  thought  to  be  due  to  arrest  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  muscles,  which  are  hardened  and  stiff  and  the  flexors  of  the 
forearm  are  contracted.  The  hand  is  claw-like  with  the  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joints  strongly  exteftded  and  the  middle  and  terminal  phalanges  strongly 
^exed.  The  condition  may  come  on  with  great  rapidity  and  appears  to  be  a 
muscular  lesion  though  it  is  not  always  possible  to  exclude  pressure  on  the 
nerves.    The  prognosis  is  good  with  judicious  treatment 

LUMBAR  AND  SACRAL  PLEXUSES 

Lumhar  Plexus. — The  lumbar  plexus  is  sometimes  involved  in  growths  of 
the  lymph  glands,  in  psoas  abscess,  and  in  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  verte- 
brse.  The  obturator  nerve  is  occasionally  injured  during  parturition.  When 
paralyzed  the  power  is  lost  over  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  and  one  leg  can 
not  be  crossed  over  the  other.  Outward  rotation  is  also  disturbed.  The 
anterior  crural  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  in  wounds  or  in  dislocation  of 
the  hip-joint,  less  commonly  during  parturition,  and  sometimes  by  disease 
of  the  bones  and  in  psoas  abscess.  The  special  symptoms  of  affection  of  this 
nerve  are  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  knee  with  wasting  of  the  muscles, 
aniesthesia  of  the  sntero-lateral  parts  of  the  thigh  and  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  leg  to  the  big  toe.  This  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  early  in  growths 
about  the  spine,  and  there  may  be  pain  in  its  area  of  distribution.  Loss  of 
the  power  of  abducting  the  thigh  results  from  paralysis  of  the  gluteal  nerve, 
which  is  distributed  to  the  gluteus  mediue  and  minimus  muscles. 

External  Cutaneous  Nerve. — A  peculiar  form  of  sensory  disturbance,  con- 
fined to  the  territory  of  this  nerve,  was  first  described  by  Bernhardt  in  1896, 
and  a  few  months  later  by  Both,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  meralgia  parisstket- 
tea.  The  disease  is  probably  due  to  a  neuritis  which  seems  to  originate  in  that 
part  of  the  nerve  where  it  passes  under  Pouparf  s  ligament,  just  internal  to 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine.  The  nerve  is  usually  tender  on  pressure  at 
this  point.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  men.  Musser  and  Sailer  in  1900 
collected  99  cases,  of  which  75  were  in  men.  A  large  number  of  the  cases  are 
attributable  to  direct  traumatism  or  to  simple  pressure  on  the  nerve  by  the 
aponeurotic  canal  through  which  it  passes.  Pregnancy  is  among  the  more 
common  causes  in  women.  The  sensory  disturbances  consist  of  various  forms 
of  parssethesia  located  over  the  outer  side  of  the  thigh,  oftentimes  with  some 
actual  diminution  in  the  acuity  of  sense  perception.  The  symptoms  may  per- 
sist for  years,  and  the  discomfort  in  some  cases  be  so  great,  and  so  exaggerated 
by  the  mere  touch  of  the  clothing,  that  patients  may  be  greatly  incapacitated. 
Excision  of  the  nerve  as  it  passes  under  Fonpart's  ligament  has  given  good 
results. 

Sacral  Flezni. — The  sacral  plesus  is  frequently  involved  in  tumors  and 
inflammations  within  the  pelvis  and  may  be  injured  during  parturition. 
Neuritis  is  common,  usually  an  extension  from  the  sciatic  nerve. 

Goldthwaite  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lumbo-sacral  articulation 
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yftries  very  greatly  in  its  stabilit;,  and  actnsl  diaplacement  of  the  bones  may 
result  with  aeparation  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  Lntervertebral  disc.  The 
Cauda  equina,  or  the  nerve  roots,  may  be  compressed.  With  displacement  on 
one  side  the  spine  is  rotated  and  the  articular  process  of  the  fifth  is  drawu 
into  the  spinal  canal,  with  such  narrowing  that  paraplegia  may  result,  and  ho 
reports  a  remarkable  case  in  which  the  paralysis  came  on  during  the  applica- 
tion of  a  plaster  jacket.  Weakness  of  tiie  joints  or  displacements  may  cause 
irritation  of  the  nerves  inside  and  outside  the  canal  with  resulting  sciatica. 

Of  the  branches,  the  sdatic  nerve,  when  injured  at  or  near  the  notch, 
causes  paralysis  of  the  flexors  of  the  legs  and  the  muscles  below  the  knee,  but 
injury  bfelow  the  middle  of  the  thigh  involves  only  the  latter  muscles.  There 
is  also  aneestbesia  of  the  outer  half  of  the  leg,  the  sole,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot.  Wasting  of  the  muscles  and  trophic  disturbances 
may  follow.  In  paralysis  of  one  sciatic  the  leg  is  fixed  at  the  knee  by  the 
action  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  and  the  patient  is  able  to  walk. 

Paralysis  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  is  rarely  seen.  The  gluteus  maximns 
is  involved  and  thete  may  be  difficulty  in  rising  from  a  seat.  There  is  a  strip 
of  anesthesia  along  the  back  of  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh. 

External  PoplUeal  Nerve. — Paralysis  involves  the  peroniei,  the  long  ex- 
tensor of  the  toes,  tibialis  anticus,  and  the  extensor  brevis  digitorum.  The 
ankle  can  not  be  flexed,  resulting  in  a  condition  known  as  foot-drop,  and  as 
the  toes  can  not  be  raised  the  whole  leg  must  be  lifted,  producing  the  charac- 
teristic steppage  gait  seen  in  so  many  forms  of  peripheral  neuritis.  In  long- 
standing cases  the  foot  is  permanently  extended  and  there  is  wasting  of  the 
anterior  tibial  and  peroneal  muscles.  The  loss  of  sensation  is  in  the  outer 
half  of  the  front  of  the  leg  and  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot 

Internal  Popliteal  Nerve. — When  paralyzed,  plantar  flexion  of  the  foot  and 
flexion  of  the  toes  are  impossible.  The  foot  can  not  be  adducted,  nor  can  the 
patient  rise  on  tiptoe.  In  long  standing  cases  talipes  calcaneus  follows  and 
the  toes  assume  a  claw-like  position  from  secondary  contracture,  due  to  over- 
extension of  Ibe  proximal  and  flexion  of  the  8ec(»id  and  third  phalanges. 

SCIATIOA 

B«flnition. — The  term  sciatica  is  applied  to  any  painful  condition  referred 
to  the  sciatic  nerve.  It  may  be  defined  as  an  interstitial  inflammation  of 
the  sciatic  nerve,  causing  severe  pain  in  the  branches  of  distribution  and,  if 
bng  continued,  atrophy  of  the  muscles. 

Etiology, — Primary  neuritis  of  this  nerve  is  very  rare  and  is  seen  chiefly  in 
men  who  have  diabetes  and  gout.  In  the  vast  majority  the  condition  is 
secondary  to  a  process  elsewhere  which  affects  the  component  cords  or  the 
trunk  itself.  Among  the  causal  factors  are:  (1)  arthritis  which  may  be  of 
the  lower  spine,  lumbo-sacral,  sacro-iliac  or  hip  joints.  In  this  case  the 
arthritic  lesion  is  often  due  to  a  focus  of  infection.  (%)  Anatomical  anom- 
alies, as  an  unusually  long  transverse  process  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra. 
(3)  Disease  of  the  bones  of  the  lower  spine  or  pelvis,  e.  g.,  tuberculosis.  (1) 
Strain,  which  may  be 'acute  or  chronic,  especially  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint.  Ex- 
posure to  cold  after  heavy  muscular  exertion  is  said  to  be  a  cause.  In  trench 
warfare  the  men  were  not  as  subject  to  sciatica  as  the  officers.     (6)  Pelvic 
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conditious>  Buch  as  &  solid  ovarian  or  fibroid  tumor  in  vomen  and  prostatic 
disease  in  men.  Constipation  is  said  to  be  a  cause  and  the  pressure  of  the 
fetal  head  in  labor.  (6)  Syphilis  is  responsible  in  a  few  cases.  (7)  It  may 
be  due  to  a  focus  of  infection.  Sciatica  occura  most  often  in  adult  males, 
jnst  as  do  apondylitis  and  sacro-iliac  joint  disease  to  which  it  is  most  often 
secondary. 

STrnpttom. — Fain  is  the  most  constant  and  troublesome  symptom.  The 
onset  may  be  severe,  vrith  slight  pyrexia,  hut,  as  a  rule,  it  is  gradual,  and 
for  a  time  there  is  only  slight  pain  in  the  back  of  the  thigh,  particularly  in 
certain  positions  or  after  exertion.  Soon  the  pain  becomes  more  intense  and, 
instead  of  being  limited  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  nerve,  extends  down  the 
thigh,  reaching  the  foot  and  radiating  over  the  entire  distribution  of  the 
nerve.  The  patient  can  often  point  out  the  most  sensitive  spots,  usually  at  the 
notch  or  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh;  and  on  pressure  these  are  exquisitely 
painful.  The  pain  is  described  as  gnawing  or  burning,  and  is  usually  con- 
stant, but  in  some  instances  is  paroxysmal,  and  often  worse  at  night.  On 
walking  it  may  be  very  great;  the  knee  is  bent  and  the  patient  treads  on  the 
toes,  so  as  to  relieve  the  tension  on  the  nerve.  In  protracted  cases  there  may 
be  much  wasting  of  the  muscles,  but  the  reaction  of  degeneration  can  seldom 
be  obtained.  In  these  chronic  cases  cramp  may  occur  and  fibrillary  contrac- 
tions. Herpes  may  develop  but  this  is  unusual.  In  rare  instances  the  neu- 
ritis ascends  and  involves  the  spinal  cord. 

Dnration  and  Conrse. — The  duration  and  course  are  extremely  variable. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  an  obstinate  affection,  lasting  for  months,  or  even,  with  slight 
remissions,  for  years.  Helapses  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  disease  may  be 
relieved  in  one  nerve  only  to  appear  in  the  other.  In  the  severer  forms  the 
patient  is  bedridden,  and  such  cases  prove  among  the  most  distressing  and 
trying  which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat. 

Diagnoail. — In  the  diagnosis  it  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  disease  is  primary,  or  secondary  to  some  affection  else- 
where. The  diagnosis  should  determine  the  cause ;  lesions  of  the  lower  spine 
and  Bftcro-iliac  joints  should  be  searched  for  especially.  A  careful  rectal 
examination  should  be  made,  and,  in  women,  pelvic  tumor  should  be  excluded. 
"Lumbago"  may  be  confoimded  with  it.  Affections  of  the  hip-joint  are  easily 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  tenderness  in  the  conrse  of  the  nerve  and  de 
sense  of  pain  on  movement  of  Uie  hip-joint  or  on  pressure  in  the  region  of  the 
trochanter.  Pressure  on  the  nerve  trunks  of  the  cauda  equina,  as  a  rule, 
causes  bilateral  pain  and  disturbances  of  sensation,  and,  as  double  sciatica  is 
rare,  these  always  suggest  lesion  of  the  nerve  roots.  Between  the  severe  ligfit- 
Qing  pains  of  tabes  and  sciatica  the  differences  are  usually  well  defined.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  condition  is  a  fibro- 
sitis.  There  is  no  tenderness  along  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  but  there 
is  pain  in  the  gluteal  region,  with  disability  and  Lasagne's  sign,  i.  e.,  inability 
to  extend  the  leg  completely  when  the  thigh  is  flexed  on  the  abdomen. 

Keatment. — If  the  cause  can  be  determined,  treatment  should  be  directed 
to  correcting  this  as  soon  as  possible.  So  many  are  due  to  bone  conditions 
which  themselvee  are  secondary  to  disease  elsewhere  (such  as  foci  of  infec- 
tion) that  a  very  complete  study  is  necessary.  The  removal  of  an  infected 
tooth  may  cause  a  rapid  improvement.    In  cases  associated  with  diabetes  or 
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gout  the  QBual  treatment  for  these  should  be  carried  out.  In  all  cases  certain 
palliative  measures  are  indicated  and  may  be  the  only  ones  available  in  some 
cases.  The  most  important  is  rest  which  should  be  absolute  and  in  the 
position  which  gives  the  most  relief.  Fixation  of  the  leg  by  a  eplint  may  be  of 
aid.  The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  np  for  anj^purpose.  The  application 
of  heat  in  some  form  is  helpful.  An  electric  pad,  the  hot  water  Iwg  or  the 
cautery  may  be  used.  Hot  bottles  are  sometimes  of  value.  Counter-irrita- 
tion, especially  by  blisters,  sometimes  gives  relief.  Acupuncture  is  worth  a 
trial  in  obstinate  cases.  Injectione  into  the  nerve  have  been  frequently  need 
and  various  solutions  have  been  employed,  e.  g.,  sterile  water  or  novocaine. 
Stretching  of  the  nerve  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  Electricity  may  give  tem- 
porary relief  but  ie  often  disappointing.  In  some  cases  time,  usually  months, 
seems  necessary. 

As  to  drugs,  sedatives  are  usually  necessary,  the  simple  ones  being  pre- 
ferred, and  morphia  avoided  if  possible.  The  coal-tar  products  and  salicy- 
lates in  full  doses  are  worth  a  trial  and  often  give  relief  when  combined  with 
codeine.  The  use  of  suppositories  is  often  especially  helpful.  If  there  is 
any  suspicion  of  syphilis,  active  treatmait  should  be  given. 

T.    HEBFES  ZOSTER 

(Acute  Posterior  Qanglioniiie) 

Deinition. — An  acute  disease  with  localization  in  the  cerebral  ganglia  and 
in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots,  associated  with  a  vesicular  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  of  the  corresponding  cutaneous  areas. 

Diatribntion. — Herpes  most  frequently  occurs  in  the  region  of  the  dorsal 
roots  and  extends  in  the  form  of  a  half  girdle,  on  which  account  the  names 
"zona"  and  "zoster"  have  been  given.  The  trigeminal  region  is  very  often 
involved,  particularly  the  first  branch.  Common  forms  also  are  the  herpes 
stemo-nuchalis,  cervico-subclavicnlaris  and  dorso-ulnaris. 

Etiology. — A  curious  association  of  occurrence  with  chicken-pox  has  been 
noted.  It  occurs  with  the  acute  infections,  particularly  pneumonia,  malaria 
and  cerebro-spinal  fever.  Epidemics  have  been  described.  In  some  cases, 
especially  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  syphilis  co-exists.  Even  in  non- 
syphilitic  cases  the  spinal  fluid  may  show  increase  in  the  cells.  The  globulin 
is  rarely  much  increased.  Herpes  zoster  may  occur  with  traumatic  paraplegia 
or  injury  to  the  ganglia  (fracture)  or  tumors  may  be  responsible. 

Pathology. — Barensprung  first  showed  that  there  was  involvement  of  the 
spinal  ganglia.  The  disease  is  an  acute  hsemorrbagic  inflammation  of  the 
ganglia  of  the  posterior  nerve  roots  and  of  the  homologous  cranial  ganglia 
(Head  and  Campbell).  It  is  analogous  to  acute  anterior  poliomyelitis.  There 
are  inflammatory  foci,  hemorrhage  in  and  destruction  of  certain  of  the 
ganglion  cells  leading  to  degeneration  of  the  axis-cylinders.  In  herpes  facialis 
accompanying  pneumonia  W.  T.  Howard  has  shown  that  similar  lesions  are 
demonstrable  in  the  Qasserian  ganglion,  and  Hunt  found  the  same  changes  in 
the  otic  ganglion  in  herpes  auricularis. 

Symptoioi. — In  ordinary  zona  there  is  often  a  slight  prodromal  period 
in  which  the  patient  feels  ill,  has  moderate  fever,  and  pain  in  the  aide,  some- 
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times  of  such  severity  as  to  suggest  pleurisy.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  the 
rash  appears.  The  characteristic  group  of  vesicles  has  a  segmental  distribu- 
tion limited  to  one  side  of  the  body.  One  or  more  of  the  adjoining  skin  fields 
is  usually  affected.  With  involvement  of  the  cervical,  lumbar,  or  sacral  gan- 
glion the  zonal  or  girdle  form  of  the  vesicular  crop  is  naturally  lost  owing  to 
the  distortion  of  the  skin  fields  from  the  growth  of  the  limbs.  The  typical 
zonal  form  is  only  seen  iu  involvement  of  the  thoracic  ganglia.  Groups  of 
vesicles  are  regularly  arranged  on  the  hypersmic  skin,  at  first  filled  with  a 
clear  or  sometimes  bloody  serum,  which  later  becomes  purulent.  The  crop 
varies  greatly,  and  the  individual  vesicles  may  be  superficial,  in  which  case 
they  leave  no  scar,  or  they  may  be  deep  and  in  healing  leave  superficial  scars. 
By  far  the  most  serious  form  is  that  seen  in  the  upper  division  of  the  fifth. 
The  fever  may  be  high  and  the  eruption  very  profuse  with  great  swelling  and 
much  pain.    Permanent  disfigurement  may  follow  the  scarring. 

It  seems  not  improbable,  as  Chauffard  suggests,  that  there  may  be  exten- 
sion of  the  disease  from  the  posterior  gangUa  to  the  neighboring  meninges  as 
there  may  be  pains  down  the  spine,  the  girdle  sensation,  exaggerated  knee- 
jerks,  the  Kernig  sign,  and  lymphocytosis  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Ctnnplioationa. — Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  these  is  that  occasionally 
seen  in  ophthalmic  zoster,  when  there  is  intense  inflammation  of  the  con- 
junctiva and  cornea  with  consecutive  panophthalmitis  and  destruction  of  the 
eye.  > 

In  a  few  cases  the  eruption  becomes  gangrenous.  SwelUng  of  the  lymph 
glands  has  been  noted.  A  bilateral  distribution  has  occurred.  A  generalized 
herpes  zoster  is  occasionally  seen  with  a  widespread  vesicular  rash  on  the  face, 
neck,  trunk,  and  thighs.  A  facial  paralysis  may  develop  during  or  after  oph- 
thalmic or  cervical  herpes.  Swelling  of  the  parotid  gland  on  the  same  side 
may  occur.  In  rare  cases  paralysis  of  the  extremities  has  occurred.  By  far 
the  most  distressing  complication  is  post-zonal  neuralgia.  After  recovery  from 
the  herpes,  hot  bummg  sensations  are  not  uncommon  in  the  cutaneous  dis- 
tribution. In  other  instances,  particularly  in  old  people,  the  pain  persists 
and  for  years  may  be  a  terrible  affliction  resisting  all  treatment.  The  victim 
may  commit  suicide. 

Treatment, — Care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  vesicles ;  a  one  per  cent, 
cocaine  ointment  with  lanolin  carefully  applied  on  lint  gives  relief  to  the  pain. 
In  very  severe  involvement  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  conjunctiva  clean.  For  the  severe 
post-zonal  neuralgia,  injections  into  the  spinal  cord  have  been  tried,  and  in 
cases  of  great  severity  the  posterior  nerve  roots  may  be  cut. 


K.    GENERAL  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES. 
I.    PARALYSIS  AGITANS 

(ParJcinson's  Disease;  Shaking  PaXgy) 

Deftnition. — A  chronic  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  characterized  by 
disturbance  of  certain  automatic  and  associated  movements,  tremors,  and 
rigidity.    The  globus  pallidus  mechanism  is  affected. 
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Etiol<v7. — By  no. means  uncommon,  the  disease  affects  men  more  Vhan 
women.  It  rarely  occurs  under  forty,  but  instanceB  have  been  reported  in 
which  the  disease  began  about  the  twentieth  year.  Direct  heredity  is  rare, 
but  the  patients  often  belong  to  families  in  which  there  are  other  nervous 
affections.  In  some  ca^es  it  may  be  caused  by  senile  degeneration  and  arterio- 
scierotic  changes.  Among  esciting  causes  may  be  mentioned  business  worries 
and  anxieties;  in  some  instances  the  disease  has  followed  directly  upon  severe 
mental  shock  or  trauma.    Coses  have  been  described  after  tiie  speciBc  fevers. 

Korbid  Anatomy. — There  are  changes  in  the  eSer^it  motor  system  of 
the  globus  pallidus  mechanism.  In  the  juvenile  type  there  are  atrophy  and 
decrease  in  number  of  the  large  motor  cells  of  the  globua  pallidus  system. 
These  are  regarded  as  a  primary  atrophy  (abiatrophy).  In  the  globus  pal- 
lidus system  the  large  cells  are  motor  and  the  small  ganglia  cells  are  inhibi- 
tory and  co-ordinating.  If  this  destructive  lesion  involves  both  types  of 
cells  in  the  caudate  nucleus  and  putamen,  the  Vogt  syndrome  results,  that  is 
double  athetosis  with  spaatic  contractures  and  pseudo-bulbar  palsy.  If  the 
caudate  nucleus  and  lenticular  nucleus  ere  the  seat  of  this  destructive  lesiui 
there  results  progressive  lenticular  degeneration — Wilson's  disease — that  ia 
the  paralysis  agitans  syndrome  with  rigidity,  tremor,  clonic  and  tonic  spasms 
and  perhaps  choreic  and  athetoid  movements  (Oowers'  tetanoid  chorea). 

Sjrmptoma. — The  disease  begins  gradually,  usually  in  one  or  other  hand, 
and  the  tremor  may  be  either  constant  or  intermittent  With  this  may  be  asso- 
ciated weakness  or  stiffness.  At  first  these  symptoms  may  be  present  only 
after  exertion.  Although  the  onset  is  slow  and  gradual  in  nearly  all  cases, 
there  are  instsnces  in  which  it  sets  in  abruptly  after  fright  or  trauma.  When 
well  established  the  disease  is  very  characteristic.  The  following  are  Hie 
prominent  features. 

The  face — PAaKiNSON's  mask. — Even  before  the-tremor  begins  the  ei- 
presaionless  face,  slow  movement  of  the  lips,  the  elevated  eyebrows,  and  gen- 
eral facial  immobility  suggest  the  disease.  When  well  developed  it  is  the  most 
characteristic — and  pathetic — feature. 

Tbehoh. — This  may  be  in  the  four  extremities  or  confined  to  bands  or 
feetj  the  head  is  not  so  commonly  affected.  The  tremor  is  usually  marked  in 
the  hands,  and  the  thumb  and  forefinger  display  the  motion  made  in  the  act 
of  rolling  a  pill.  At  the  wrist  there  are  movements  of  pronation  and  supina- 
tion, and,  though  less  marked,  of  fiexion  and  extension.  The  upper-arm  mus- 
cles are  rarely  involved.  In  the  legs  the  movement  is  most  evident  at  the 
ankle-joint,  and  less  in  the  tees  than  in  the  fingers.  Shaking  of  the  bead  is 
less  frequent,  but  does  occur,  and  is  usually  vertical,  not  rotatory.  The  rate 
of  oscillation  is  about  five  per  second.  Any  emotion  exaggerates  the  move- 
ment. The  attempt  at  a  voluntary  movement  may  cheek  the  tremor  (the 
patient  may  be  able  to  thread  a  needle),  but  it  returns  with  increased  intensity. 
The  tremors  cease,  as  a  rule,  during  sleep,  but  persist  when  the  muscles  are 
Dot  in  use.  The  writing  of  the  patient  is  tremulous  and  zigzag.  For  months 
or  years  the  chief  tremor  may  be  in  one  arm  or  one  leg. 

Weainess. — Loss  of  power  is  present  in  all  cases,  and  may  occur  before 
the  tremor,  but  is  not  very  striking,  as  tested  by  the  dynamometer,  until  the 
late  stages.  The  weakness  is  greatest  where  the  tremor  is  most  developed. 
The  movements  are  remarkably  slow.     There  is  rarely  complete  loss  of  power. 
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RioiDiTT  may  early  be  expreeeed  in  a  Blovness  and  stiffnees  in  the  volun- 
tary movements,  which  are  performed  with  some  effort  and  difficulty,  and  all 
the  actions  of  the  patient  are  deliberate.  This  ri^dit^  is  in  all  the  muscles, 
and  leads  ultimately  to  the  characteristic  attitude. 

Attitudb  and  Qait. — The  head  is  bent  forward,  the  back  bowed,  and  the 
arms  held  away  from  the  body,  somewhat  flexed  at  the  elbow-joints.  The 
fingers  are  fiezed  and  in  the  position  assumed  when  the  hand  is  at  rest;  in 
the  late  stages  they  can  not  be  extended.  Occasionally  there  ie  overextension 
of  the  terminal  phalanges.  The  hand  is  usually  turned  toward  the  ulnar  side 
and  the  attitude  somewhat  resembles  that  of  advanced  cases  of  arthritis  de- 
formans. In  the  late  stages  there  are  contractures  at  the  elbows,  knees,  and 
ankles.  The  movements  of  the  patient  are  characterized  by  great  deliberation. 
He  rises  from  the  chair  slowly  in  the  stooping  attitude,  with  the  head  project- 
ing forward.  In  attempting  to  walk  the  steps  are  short  and  hurried,  and, 
as  Trousseau  remarks,  he  appears  to  be  running  after  his  centre  of  gravi^. 
This  is  termed  festination  or  propulsion,  in  contradistinction  to  a  peculiar 
gait  observed  when  the  patient  is  polled  backward,  when  be  makes  a  number 
of  steps  and  would  fall  over  if  not  prevented — retropulsion. 

The  voice,  as  pointed  out  by  Buzzard,  ie  at  first  shrill  and  piping,  and 
there  is  often  a  hesitancy  in  beginning  a  sentence;  then  the  words  are  uttered 
with  rapidity,  as  if  the  patient  was  in  a  hurry. 

The  BEFLEZES  are  normal  in  most  cases,  but  in  a  few  they  are  exaggerated. 

Of  SENSOHT  disturbances  Charcot  noted  alterations  in  the  temperature 
sense.  The  patient  may  complain  of  subjective  sensations  of  hea^  either 
general  or  local — which  may  be  present  on  one  side  only  and  associated  with 
an  actual  increase  of  the  surface  temperature.  In  other  instances,  patients 
complain  of  cold.  Localized  sweating  may  be  present  The  skin,  especially 
of  the  forehead,  may  be  thickened.    The  mental  condition  rarely  shows  any 


Vahiations  in  the  Symptoms. — The  tremor  may  be  absent,  but  the  rigid- 
ity, weakness,  and  attitude  are  sufficient  to  make  tiie  diagnosis.  The  disease 
may  be  heroiplegic  in  character,  involving  only  one  side  or  even  one  limb. 
Usually  these  are  but  stages  of  the  disease. 

Di^uoiis. — In  well  developed  cases  the  disease  is  recognized  at  a  glance. 
The  attitude,  gait,  stiffness,  and  mask-like  expression  are  points  of  as  much 
importance  as  the  oscillations^  and  usually  serve  to  separate  the  cases  from 
senile  and  other  forms  of  tremor.  Diseemiuated  sclerosis  develops  earlier,  and 
is  characterized  by  the  nystagmus  and  the  scanning  speech,  and  does  not  pre- 
sent the  attitude  so  constant  in  paralysis  agitans.  Yet  Schultze  and  Sachs 
have  reported  cases  in  which  the  signs  of  multiple  sclerosis  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  those  of  paralysis.  The  hemiplegic  form  might  be  confounded 
with  post-hemiplegic  tremor,  but  the  history,  the  mode  of  onset,  and  the 
greatly  increased  reflexes  distinguish  the  two.  The  Parkinsonian  face  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  obscure  and  anomalous  forms. 

The  disease  is  incurable.  Periods  of  improvement  may  occur,  but  the 
tendency  is  for  the  affection  to  proceed  progressively  downward.  It  is  a  slow, 
degenerative  process  and. the  cases  last  for  years. 

treatment. — There  is  no  method  which  can  be  recommended  as  satisfac- 
tory in  any  respect.    Slowly  performed  muscular  movements,  with  stroog 
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mental  concentratioD,  are  sometimes  useful  in  controlliog  the  tremor.  Arsenic, 
opium  and  the  extract  of  the  parathyroid  gland  may  be  tried  and  sometimes 
give  relief,  but  are  not  curative.  Hyoseine  seems  helpful  in  some  cases.  The 
friends  should  be  told  frankly  that  the  disease  is  incurable,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  done  except  to  attend  to  the  physical  comforts  of  the  patient. 

OTHER  FOBHS  OF  TREMOR 

Simple  TremAr. — This  is  occasionally  found  in  persons  in  whom  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  any  cause.  It  may  be  transient  or  persist  for  an  indefinite 
time.  It  is  often  extremely  slight,  and  is  aggravated  by  all  causes  which 
lower  the  vitality, 

Heieditaiy  Tremor. — C.  L.  Dana  has  reported  remarkable  cases  of  heredi- 
tary tremor.  It  occurred  in  all  the  members  of  one  family,  and  beginning 
in  infancy  continued  without  producing  any  serious  changes. 

Senile  Tremor. — With  advancing  age  tremulouaness  during  muscular 
movements  is  extremely  common,  but  is  rarely  seen  under  seventy-  It  is 
always  a  fine  tremor,  which  begins  in  the  hands  and  often  extends  to  the 
muscles  of  the  neck,  causing  slight  movement  of  the  head. 

Toxic  tremor  is  seen  chiefly  as  an  effect  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  lead,  or 
mercury;  more  rarely  in  arsenical  or  opium  poisoning.  In  elderly  men  vho 
smoke  much  it  may  be  entirely  due  to  tobacco.  One  of  the  commonest  forms 
is  the  alcoholic  tremor,  which  occurs  only  on  movement  and  has  considerable 
range.  Lead  tremor  is  considered  under  lead  poisoning,  of  which  it  consti- 
tutes a  very  important  symptom. 

Hysterical  tremor,  which  usually  occurs  under  circumstances  which  make 
the  diagnosis  easy,  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  hysteria. 


n.    ACUTE  CHOREA 

{Sydenham's  Chorea;  St.  Vitu^s  Dance) 

Definition, — A  disease,  probably  an  acute  infection,  chiefly  affecting 
children,  characterized  by  irregular,  involuntary  contraction  of  the  mnscles, 
a  variable  amount  of  psychical  disturbance,  and  a  remarkable  liability  to 
acute  endocarditis. 

Etiology. — Sbx. — Of  554  cases  analyzed  at  the  Philadelphia  Infirmary 
for  Nervous  Diseases,  71  per  cent,  were  in  females  and  29  per  cent,  in  males 
(Osier).  Of  808  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  cases,  71.2  per  cent,  were  females 
{Thayer  and  Thomas). 

Age. — The  disease  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen. 
Of  522  cases,  380  occurred  in  this  period ;  84,5  per  cent,  in  Thayer  and  Thomas' 
series.  It  is  rare  among  the  negroes  and  native  races  of  America.  Only  25 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  cases  were  in  negroes. 

Rheumatic  Feveb, — Of  the  554  cases,  in  15.5  per  cent,  there  was  a  history 
of  rheumatism  in  the  family.  In  88  cases,  15.8  per  cent.,  there  was  a  history 
of  articular  swelling,  scute  or  subacute.  In  33  cases  there  were  pains,  some- 
times described  as  "rheumatic,"  in  various  parts,  but  not  associated  with  joint 
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trouble.  Adding  these  to  those  with  manifest  articular  trouble,  the  percentage 
is  raised  to  nearly  21.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  in  the  Baltimore  series 
the  percentage  with  a  history  of  rheumatism  was  the  same — 21.6, 

In  one  group  of  cases  the  arthritis  antedates  by  some  months  or  years  the 
onset  of  the  chorea,  and  does  not  recur  before  or  during  the  attack.  In  the 
other  the  chorea  sets  in  with  or  follows  immediately  upon  the  acute  artiiritis. 
It  is  difBcuIt  to  differentiate  the  cases  of  irregular  pains  without  definite  joint 
affection.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  them  are  rheumatic,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  regard  as  such  all  cases  in  children  in  which  there  are  complaints  of  vague 
pains  in  the  bones  or  muscles — so-called  growing  pains.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  there  may  be  no  acute  arthritis  with  rheumatic  fever 
in  a  child. 

HsAJtT-DlSEASE. — Endocarditis  is  believed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  disease.  On  this  view  chorea  is  the  result  of  an  embolic  process  occur- 
ring in  the  course  of  a  rheumatic  endocarditis. 

Infectiods  Diseabbs. — Scarlet  fever  with  arthritic  manifestations  may 
be  a  direct  antecedent.  With  the  exception  of  rheumatic  fever,  there  is  no 
intimate  relationship  between  chorea  and  the  acute  diseases  incident  to  child- 
hood. It  may  be  noted  in  contrast  to  this  that  the  so-called  canine  chorea  is  a 
common  sequel  of  distemper.  Chorea  may  follow  gonorrhcea,  puerperal  fever, 
and  other  forms  of  sepsis.     The  tonsils  are  frequently  diseased. 

Syphilis. — There  is  a  small  group,  with  features  much  like  those  of 
chores,  in  which  congenital  syphilis  is  apparently  the  cause.  The  clinical 
features  of  chorea  may  be  typical  and  specific  treatment  result  in  rapid  im- 
provement. 

Anj^uia  is  less  often  an  antecedent  than  a  sequence,  and  though  cases 
occur  in  children  who  are  anemic  and  in  poor  health,  this  is  by  no  means 
the  rule.    Chorea  may  come  on  during  chlorosis. 

Preonanct. — A  choreic  patient  may  become  pregnant;  more  frequently 
the  disease  occurs  during  pregnancy;  sometimes  after  delivery.  Buist,  of 
Dundee,  has  tabulated  22G  cases :  in  6  the  chorea  preceded  and  in  105  it  oc- 
curred during  the  pregnancy;  In  31  In  recurrent  pregnancies;  45  cases  ter- 
minated fatally,  and  in  16  cases  the  attack  developed  post  partum.  The  alleged 
frequency  in  illegitimate  prlmipane  is  not  home  out  by  his  figures.  Beginning 
in  the  first  three  months  were  108  cases,  in  the  second  three  months  70  cases, 
in  the  last  three  months  35  cases.  The  disease  is  often  severe,  and  maniacal 
symptoms  may  occur. 

A  tendency  to  the  disease  is  found  in  certain  families.  In  80  cases  there 
was  a  history  of  attacks  of  chorea  in  other  members.  In  one  instance  both 
mother  and  grandmother  had  been  affected.  High-strung,  excitable,  nervous 
children  are  especially  liable.  Fright  is  considered  a  frequent  cause,  but  in 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases  no  close  connection  exists  between  the  fright  and 
the  onset  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  the  attack  sets  in  at  once.  Mental 
worry,  trouble,  a  sudden  grief,  or  a  scolding  may  apparently  be  the  exciting 
cause.  The  strain  of  education,  particularly  in  girls  during  the  third  hemi- 
decade,  appears  to  be  an  important  factor.  Bright,  intelligent,  active  minded 
girls  from  ten  to  fourteen,  ambitious  to  do  well  at  school,  often  stimulated 
in  their  efforts  by  teachers  and  parents,  form  a  large  contingent  of  the  c 
the  so-called  school-made  chorea.     Imitation,  which  is  mentioned  as  a 
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citing  cause,  is  extremely  rare,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  influenced  the  onset 
in  a  single  case  in  the  Infirmary  records. 

The  disease  may  rapidly  foUow  an  injury  or  a  slight  enrgical  operation. 
Beflex  irritation  was  believed  to  play  an  important  rdle,  particularly  the  pres- 
ence  of  worms  or  genital  irritation,  but  Uiis  is  very  doubtful.  Ocular  d^ects 
do  not  occur  in  greater  proportion  in  choreic  than  in  oiher  children,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  in  which  operation  has  been  followed  by  relief  have  been 
instuioes  of  tic,  local  or  general. 

Pathology. — Two  anatomical  changes  are  found:  (1)  EndocarditU,  usu- 
ally simple  {and  of  the  mitral  valve),  which  was  present  in  62  of  73  fatal 
cases  recorded.*  In  a  few  instances  the  lesion  was  ulcerative.  (3)  Foci  of 
softening  in  the  basal  ganglia,  regarded  as  embolic  by  Kirkes,  but  in  the  situa- 
tion and  with  the  appearance  of  an  acute  encephalitis.  Minute  luemorrhages 
have  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  brain.  Connected  with  the  endocarditis 
there  are  on  record  seven  cases  of  embolism  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina 
(H.  M.  Thomas)  and  cerebral  embolism  has  been  found. 

The  pathology  ia  still  obscure.  That  it  is  an  acute  infection  is  suggested 
by  (1)  the  frequent  association  with  rheumatic  fever;  (S)  the  character  of 
the  acute  febrile  cases;  (3)  the  frequency  of  involvement  of  the  tonsils;  (4) 
the  seasonal  relations;  (6)  the  presence  of  endocarditis;  (5)  the  finding  of 
micio-oTganisma — though  the  diplococcus  of  Pojnton  is  not  generally  accepted 
as  the  cause;  and  (7)  the  occurrence  of  a  chorea  type  in  the  epidemic  encepha- 
litis in  which  the  lesions  are  very  similar  to  and  in  the  same  situation,  basal 
ganglia,  as  in  simple  chorea.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  it  is  a  form  of 
infective  encephalitis  with  a  special  localization. 

Syuptonu. — Three  groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized — the  mild,  severe, 
and  maniacal  chorea. 

MUd  Chorea. — In  this  the  affection  of  the  muscles  is  slight,  the  speech 
is  not  seriously  disturbed,  and  the  general  health  not  impaired.  Premooi- 
tory  symptoms  are  shown  in  restlessDesa  and  inability  to  sit  still,  a  condition 
well  diaracterized  by  the  term  "fidgets,"  There  are  emotional  disturbances, 
such  ai|  crying  spells,  or  sometimes  night  terrors.  There  may  be  pains  in  the 
limbs  and  headache.  Digestive  disturbances  and  aniemia  may  be  present.  A 
change  in  the  temperament  is  frequently  noticed,  and  a  docile,  quiet  child 
may  become  cross  and  irritable.  After  these  symptoms  have  persisted  for  a 
week  or  more  the  characteristic  involuntary  movements  begin,  and  are  often 
first  noticed  at  the  table,  when  the  child  spills  a  tumbler  of  water  or  upsets  a 
plate.  There  may  be  only  awkwardness  or  slight  incoordination  of  voluntary 
movements,  or  constant  irregular  clonic  spasms.  The  jerky,  irregular  char- 
acter of  the  movements  differentiates  them  from  almost  every  other  disorder 
of  motion.  In  the  mild  cases  only  one  hand,  or  the  hand  and  face,  are  affected, 
and  it  may  not  spread  to  the  other  side. 

In  the  second  grade,  the  severe  form,  the  movements  become  general  and 
the  patient  may  be  unable  to  get  about  or  to  feed  or  undress  hersdf,  owing 
to  the  constant,  irregular,  clonic  contractions  of  the  various  muscle  groups. 
The  speech  is  also  affected,  and  for  days  the  child  may  not  be  able  to  talk. 
Often  with  the  onset  of  the  severer  symptoms  there  is  loss  of  power  an  one 
side  or  in  the  limb  most  affected. 

*  Osier,  "Chorea  and  Choreiform  AflecUmi*,"  Philadelphia,  18S4. 
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The  third  and  most  extreme  form,  the  so-called  maaiacal  chorea,  or  chorea 
inaaniena,  is  truly  a  terrible  disease,  and  may  arise  out  of  the  ordinary  form. 
These  cases  are  more  comm<ni  in  adult  women  and  may  develop  during 
pregnancy. 

Chorea  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  and  arms,  then  involves  the  face,  and 
aubeequently  the  legs.  The  movements  may  be  confined  to  one  side-r-hemi- 
chorea.  The  attack  begins  oftenest  on  the  right  side,  though  occasionally  it  is 
general  from  the  outset.  One  arm  and  the  opposite  leg  may  be  involved."  In 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  cases  speech  is  affected;  this  may  amount  only  to  an 
embarrassment  or  hesitancy,  but  in  other  instances  it  becomes  an  incoherent 
jumble.  In  very  severe  cases  the  child  will  make  no  attempt  to  speak.  The 
inability  is  in  articulation  rather  than  in  phonation.  Paroxysms  of  panting 
and  of  hard  expiration  may  occur,  or  odd  soimds  may  be  produced.  As  a  rule 
the  movements  cease  during  sleep. 

Weakness. — A  prominent  symptom  is  muscular  weakness,  usually  no  more 
than  a  condition  of  paresis.  The  loss  of  power  is  slight,  but  the  weakness  may 
be  shown  by  an  enfeebled  grip  or  by  a  dragging  of  the  leg  or  limping.  In 
his  original  account  Sydenham  refers  to  the  "unsteady  movements  of  one  of 
the  legs,  which  the  patient  drags,"  There  may  be  extreme  paresis  with  but 
few  movements — the  paralytic  chorea  of  Todd.  Occasionally  a  local  paralysis 
or  weakness  remains  after  the  attack. 

Mtiliam  is  an  interesting  feature;  for  weeks  the  child  may  not  speak.  It 
is  more  common  in  severe  cases,  but  is  not  marked  by  special  choreic  unrest 
of  the  muscles  of  speech ;  it  is  probably  a  motor  weakness.  Complete  recovery 
follows. 

Heabt  Symptoms. — Neurotic. — As  so  many  of  the  subjects  of  chorea  are 
nervous  girls,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  common  symptom  is  a  rapidly  acting 
heart.  Irregularity  is  not  so  special  a  feature  in  chorea  as  rapidity.  The 
patients  seldom  complain  of  pain  about  the  heart 

Hamic  Mwm'urs. — With  ansemia  and  debility,  not  uncommon  associates 
of  chorea  in  the  third  or  fourth  week,  we  find  a  corresponding  cardiac  condi- 
tion. The  impulse  is  diffuse,  perhaps  wavy  in  thin  children.  The  carotids 
throb  visibly,  and  in  the  recumbent  posture  there  may  be  pulsation  in  the  cer- 
vical veins.  On  auscultation  a  systolic  murmur  is  heard  at  the  base,  perhaps, 
too,  at  the  apex,  soft  and  blowing  in  quality. 

Endocarditis. — Acut«  valvulitis  rarely  gives  evidence  of  its  presence  by 
symptoms.  It  must  be  sought,  and  it  is  usually  associated  with  murmurs  at 
one  or  other  of  the  cardiac  orifices. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  practitioner  these  statements  may  be  made: 

(a)  In  thin,  nervous  children  a  systolic  murmur  of  soft  quality  is  ex- 
tremely  common  at  the  base,  with  accentuation  of  the  second  sound,  par- 
ticularly at  the  second  left  costal  cartilage,  and  is  probably  of  no  moment. 

(6)  A  systolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  and  beard 
also  along  the  left  sternal  margin,  is  not  uncommon  in  ancemic,  enfeebled 
states,  and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  either  endocarditis  or  insufficiency. 

(c)  A  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  with  rough  quali^,  and 
transmitted  to  the  axilla  or  angle  of  the  scapula,  indicates  an  organic  lesion  of 
the  mitral  valve,  and  is  usually  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

((/)  When  in  doubt  it  is  much  safer  to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  eye  and 
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hand  than  to  that  of  the  ear.  If  the  apex  beat  is  in  the  nomul  positioii, 
and  the  area  of  duloesB  not  increased  vertically  or  to  the  right  of  the  Gtemium, 
there  is  probably  no  eerioua  valvular  diBeaee. 

The  endocarditis  of  chorea  is  almoet  invariably  of  the  aimple  or  warty 
form,  and  in  itself  not  dangerous;  but  it  leads  to  those  sclerotic  changes  in 
the  valve  which  produce  incompetency.  Of  140  patients  examined  more  than 
two  years  after  the  attack,  the  heart  was  normal  in  only  51 ;  in  1?  there  was 
functional  dieturbancc,  and  73  presented  signB  of  organic  heart-disease.  In 
an  analysis  of  the  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Thayer  found  evidence 
of  involvement  of  the  heart  in  35  per  cent  of  the  out-patients  and  in  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  in  the  wards.  Cardiac  involvement  was  more 
common  in  the  cases  with  a  history  of  rheumatism,  and  was  much  more  fre- 
quent in  the  relapses.     Pericarditis  is  an  occasional  complication. 

Sensoby  Distuhsances. — Pain  in  the  affected  limbs  ie  not  common. 
Occaeionally  there  is  soreness  on  pressure.  There  are  cases,  usually  of  hemi- 
chorea,  in  which  pain  in  the  limt»  is  a  marked  symptom.  Weir  Mitchell  has 
spoken  of  these  as  painful  dioreas.  Tender  points  along  the  lines  of  emergens 
of  the  spinel  nerves  or  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  are  rare. 

Psychical  distckbanceb  are  common.  Irritability  of  temper,  marked 
wilfulness,  and  emotional  outbreaks  may  indicate  &  complete  change  in  the 
character.  There  is  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  concentration,  the  memory 
is  enfeebled,  and  the  aptitude  for  study  is  lost.  Barely  there  is  progressive 
impairment  of  the  intellect  with  termination  in  actual  dementia.  Acute 
melancholia  has  been  described.  Hallucinations  of  si^t  and  hearing  may 
occur.  Patients  may  behave  in  an  odd  and  strange  manner  and  do  all  aorta 
of  meaningless  acts.  By  far  the  most  serious  manifestation  of  this  character 
is  the  maniacal  delirium,  occasionally  associated  with  the  very  ^severe  cases — 
chorea  insaniem.  Usually  the  motor  disturbance  in  these  cases  is  aggravated, 
but  it  has  been  overlooked  and  patients  have  been  sent  to  an  asylum. 

The  psychical  element  is  apt  to  be  neglected  and  it  is  always  a  good  plan 
to  tell  the  parents  that  it  is  not  the  muscles  alone  which  are  affected,  but  that 
the  general  irritability  and  change  of  disposition  really  form  part  of  the 
disease. 

The  condition  of  the  beplexes  is  usually  normal,  but  they  may  show  much 
variation.  Tt'ophic  lesions  rarely  occur  unless,  as  some  writers  have  done,  the 
joint  troubles  are  regarded  as  artiropathies  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  cerehro- 
epinai  disease. 

Feveb,  usually  slight,  was  present  in  all  but  one  of  110  cases  (Thay»). 
Endocarditis  may  occur  with  little  if  any  rise  in  temperature;  but,  on'tiie 
other  hand,  with  an  acute  arthritis,  severe  endocarditis  or  pericarditis,  and  in 
the  maniacal  cases  the  fever  may  range  from  102°  to  104°. 

Cutaneous  Affections. — ^The  pigmentation,  which  is  not  unconmion,  is 
due  to  the  arsenic.  Herpes  zoster  occasionally  occurs.  Erythema  nodosum 
and  a  purpuric  urticaria  have  been  described.  There  may,  indeed,  be  the  more 
aggravated  condition  of  rheumatic  purpura,  known  as  Schonlein's  peliosia 
rheumatica.    Subcutaneous  fibrous  nodules  may  be  present. 

Duration  and  Termination. — From  eight  to  ten  weeks  is  the  average  dura- 
tion of  an  attack  of  moderate  severity.  Cases  described  as  chronic  chorea  fol- 
lowing an  acute  attack  are  usually  instances  of  cerebral  sclerosis  or  Fried- 
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Teich's  ataxia ;  bat  occaaionaUy  an  attack  which  has  come  on  in  the  ordinary 
way  pereists  for  months  or  years,  and  recovery  ultimat«1y  takes  place.  A 
slight  grade,  particularly  noticeable  under  excitement,  may  persist  for  months 
in  nervous  children. 

The  tendency  to  recur  has  been  noticed  by  all  writers  since  Sydenham 
first  made  the  observation.  Of  410  cases  analyzed  for  this  purpose,  S40  had 
one  attack,  110  had  two  attacks,  35  three  attacks,  10  four  attacks,  12  five 
attacks,  and  3  six  attacks.    The  recurrence  is  apt  to  be  vernal. 

Recovery  is  the  rule.  The  statistics  of  ont-patient  departments  are  not 
favorable  for  determining  the  mortality.  A  reliable  estimate  is  that  of  the 
Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the'British  Medical  Association,  in  which 
9  deaths  were  reported  among  439  cases,  about  2  per  cent.  There  were  102 
deaths  in  the  U.  S.  registration  area  in  1917. 

The  paralyBis  rarely  persists.  Mental  dulness  may  be  present  for  a  time, 
but  usually  passes  away ;  permanent  impairment  of  the  mind  is  exceptional. 

SUgnoaia. — In  a  majority  of  instances  the  nature  of  the  trouble  is  recog- 
nized at  a  glance;  but  there  are  several  affections  which  may  eimuUte  and  be 
mistaken  for  it. 

(a)  Multiple  and  Effuse  cerebral  scleroma.  The  cases  are  often  mistaken 
for  ordinary  chorea,  and  have  been  described  as  chorea  spastica.  As  a  rule, 
the  movements  are  readily  distinguishable  from  those  of  true  chorea,  but  the 
simulation  is  sometimes  very  close ;  the  onset  in  infancy,  the  impaired  intelli- 
gence, increased  reflexes  and  in  some  instances  rigidity  with  the  chronic  course 
separate  them  sharply  from  true  chorea. 

(6)  Friedreich's  alaa:ia.  Cases  of  this  well-characterized  disease  were  for- 
merly classed  as  chorea.*  The  slow,  irregular,  incoordinate  movements,  the 
scoliosis,  the  scanning  speech,  the  early  talipes,  the  nystagmus,  and  the  fam- 
ily character  of  the  disease  are  points  which  render  ttie  diagnosis  easy. 

(c)  In  rare  cases  the  paralytic  form  of  chorea  may  be  mistaken  for  polio- 
myelitis or,  when  both  legs  are  affected,  for  paraplegia  of  spinal  origin;  but 
this  can  be  the  case  only  when  the  choreic  movements  are  very  slight. 

(d)  Syateria  may  simulate  chorea  minor  most  closely,  and  unless  there 
are  other  manifestations  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis.  Most 
commonly,  however,  the  movements  in  the  so-called  hysterical  chorea  are 
rhythmic  and  differ  entirely  from  those  of  ordinary  chorea, 

(e)  The  mental  symptoms  in  maniacal  chorea  may  mask  the  tme  nature 
of  the  disease  and  patients  have  been  sent  to  an  asylum. 

Treatment — Abnormally  bright,  active  minded  children  belonging  to  fam- 
ilies with  pronounced  neurotic  taint  should  be  carefully  watched  from  the  ages 
of  eight  to  fifteen  and  not  allowed  to  overtax  their  mental  powers.  So  fre- 
quently in  children  of  this  class  does  the  attack  of  chorea  date  from  the  worry 
and  stress  incident  to  school  examinations  that  the  competition  for  prizes  or 
places  should  be  emphatically  forbidden. 

The  treatment  of  the  attack  consists  largely  in  attention  to  hygienic  meas- 
ures, with  which  alone,  in  time,  a  majority  of  the  cases  recover.  Parents 
should  be  told  to  scan  gently  the  faults  and  waywardness  of  choreic  children. 
The  psychical  element,  strongly  developed  in  so  many  cases,  is  best  treated 
by  quiet  and  seclusion.  The  child  should  be  confined  to  bed  in  the  recumbent 
posture,  and  mental  as  well  as  bodily  quiet  enjoined.    In  private  practice  this 
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is  often  impossible,  but  with  well-to-do  patieDta  the  disease  ie  always  Beiioos 
enough  to  demand  the  asaiHtance  of  a  skilled  nurse.  Toys  and  dolls  should 
not  be  allowed  at  first,  for  the  child  should  be  kept  amused  without  excitement. 
The  rest  allays  the  hyper-excitability  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  poseibili^ 
of  damage  to  the  valve  segments  should  endocarditis  exist. 

The  child  should  be  kept  apart  from  other  children  and,  if  possible,  from 
other  members  of  the  family,  and  should  see  only  those  persons  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  nursing  of  the  case.  In  the  latter  period  of  the  disease  daily 
rubbings  may  be  resorted  to  with  great  benefit. 

The  medical  treatment  is  unsatisfactory ;  with  the  exception  of  arsenic,  no 
remedy  seems  to  have  any  influence  in  controlling  the  progress  of  the  affecticm. 
Without  any  specific  action,  it  certainly  does  good  in  many  cases,  probably  by 
improving  the  general  nutrition.  It  is  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of 
Fowler's  solution,  and  the  good  effects  are  rarely  seen  until  maximum  doses 
are  taken.  It  may  be  given  as  Martin  originally  advised  (1813) ;  he  began 
"with  five  drops  and  increased  one  drop  every  day,  until  it  might  begin  to 
disagree  with  the  stomach  or  bowels."  When  the  dose  of  15  minims  is  reached, 
it  may  he  continued  for  a  week,  and  then  again  increased,  if  necessary,  every 
day  or  two,  until  physiological  effects  are  manifest.  On  the  occurrence  of 
these  the  drug  should  be  stopped  for  three  or  four  days.  The  practice  of 
resuming  the  administration  with  smaller  doses  is  rarely  necessary,  as  toler- 
ance is  usually  established  and  we  can  begin  with  the  dose  which  the  child 
was  taking  when  the  symptoms  of  saturation  occurred.  Usually  the  signs  of 
saturation  are  trivial  but  plain,  hut  in  very  rare  instances  more  serious  symp- 
toms develop.  A  fatal  arsenical  neuritis  followed  in  the  case  of  a  child,  aged 
eight,  who  took  «even  drops  of  Fowler's  solution  thjee  times  a  day  for  ten 
days,  then  stopped  for  a  week,  and  then  took  seven  drops  three  times  a  day  for 
fourteen  days  (Gary  Gamble). 

Sedatives  are  useful  in  the  severe  attacks.  Chloral  is  the  most  useful  and 
may  be  begun  in  doses  of  five  grains  (0.3  gm.),  gradually  increased  if  neces- 
sary. Sodium  bromide  in  the  same  dosage  may  be  added.  Belladonna  has 
been  found  useful  in  some  cases.  Syphilis,  if  present,  should  be  actively 
treated. 

Electricity  is  of  doubtful  value.  The  question  of  gymnastics  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  Early  in  the  disease,  when  the  movements  are  active,  they  are  not 
advisable;  but  during  convalescence  carefully  graduated  exercises  are  undoubt- 
edly beneficial.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  send  a  choreic  child  to  a  school 
gymnasium,  as  the  stimulus  of  other  children  and  the  excitement  of  the  violoit 
play  are  very  prejudicial. 

Other  points  may  be  mentioned.  Food  should  be  simple  and  some  children 
do  best  on  a  milk  diet,  the  amount  being  rapidly  increased.  It  is  important 
to  regulate  the  bowels  and  to  attend  carefully  to  the  digestive  functions.  For 
the  anemia  so  often  present  preparations  of  iron  are  indicated. 

In  the  severe  cases  with  incessant  movements,  sleeplessness,  dry  tongae, 
and  delirium,  the  important  indication  is  to  procure  rest,  for  which  purpose 
chloral  may  be  freely  given,  and,  if  necessary,  morphia.  Chloroform  infla- 
tions may  be  necessary  to  control  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms,  but  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  in  this  class  of  cases  illustrates  how  often  our  best  endeavors 
are  fruitless.    The  wet  pack  i»  sometimes  very  soothing  and  should  be  tried. 
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As  tbeee  patients  are  apt  to  sink  rapidly  into  a  low  typhoid  state  with  heart 
weekneBB,  a  suppoiting  treatment  is  required  from  the  outset. 

There  are  cases  which  drag  on  from  month  to  month  without  getting  better 
or  worse  and  reeist  all  modes  of  treatment.  In  such  cases  a  combination  of 
suggestion  and  passive  movements,  followed  by  voluntary  movements  under 
control,  and  later  simple  exercises,  may  be  nseful.  Change  of  air  and  scene 
is  sometimes  followed  by  rapid  improvement,  and  in  these  cases  the  treatment 
by  rest  and  seclusion  should  always  be  given  a  full  trial. 

Diseased  tonsils  should  be  removed  and  nasal  trouble  corrected.  Glaring 
ocular  defects  should  be  properly  corrected  by  glasses  or,  if  necessary,  by  oper- 
ation. 

After  the  child  has  recovered,  the  parents  should  be  warned  that  return 
is  by  HO  means  infrequent,  and  is  particularly  liable  to  follow  overwork  at 
school  or  debilitating  influences.  These  relapseE  are  apt  to  occur  in  the  spring. 
Sydenham  advised  purging  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence. 


m.    HABIT  8PASU8  AND  TI08 

Habit  Spsun  (Habit  Chorea) ;  ConwlBive  Tic. — Two  groups  of  cases  may 
be  recognized  under  the  designation  of  habit  spasm — one  in  which  there  are 
simply  localized  spasmodic  movements,  and  the  other  in  which,  in  addition 
to  this,  there  are  explosive  utterances  and  psychical  symptoms,  a  condition 
to  which  French  writers  have  given  the  name  tic  convulmf. 

(o)  Habit  Spasm. — This  is  found  chiefly  in  childhood,  most  frequently  in 
girls  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  (Mitchell).  In  its  simplest  form 
there  is  a  sudden,  quick  contraction  of  certain  of  the  facial  muscles,  such  as 
rapid  winking  or  drawing  of  the  mouth  to  one  side,  or  the  neck  muscles  are 
involved  and  there  are  unilateral  movements  of  the  head.  The  bead  is  given 
a  sudden,  quick  shake,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eyes  wink.  A  not  infrequent 
form  is  the  shrugging  of  one  shoulder.  The  grimace  or  movement  is  repeated 
at  irregular  intervals,  and  is  much  aggravated  by  emotion.  A  short  inapira- 
tory  sniff  is  not  an  uncommon  symptom.  The  cases  are  found  most  frequently 
in  children  who  are  "out  of  sorts,"  or  who  have  been  growing  rapidly,  or  who 
have  inherited  a  tendency  to  neurotic  disorders.  Allied  to  or  associated  with 
this  are  some  of  the  curious  tricks  of  children.  A  hoy  was  in  the  habit  every 
few  moments  of  putting  the  middle  finger  into  the  mouth,  biting  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  pressing  his  nose  with  the  forefinger.  Hartley  Coleridge  is 
said  to  have  had  a  somewhat  similar  trick,  only  he  bit  his  arm.  In  all  these 
cases  the  habits  of  the  child  should  be  examined  carefully,  the  nose  and  vault 
of  the  pharynx  thoroughly  inspected,  and  the  eyes  accurately  tested.  As  a 
rule  the  condition  is  transient,  and  after  persisting  for  a  few  months  or  longer 
gradually  disappears.  Occasionally  a  local  spasm  persists — twitching  of  the 
eyelids,  or  the  facial  grimace. 

Spasmus  nutans,  head  nodding,  is  a  coordinated  tic  in  yomig  infants 
usually  of  a  harmless  nature;  it  may  be  associated  with  nystagmus. 

(6)1  Impulbite  Tic  (Gilles  de  la  Todrette'8  Disease.) — This  remark- 
able affection,  often  mistaken  for  chorea,  more  frequently  for  habit  spasm,  is 
really  s  psychosis  allied  to  hysteria,  though  in  certain  of  its  aspects  it  has 
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the  features  of  monomania.  The  disease  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  yonng  cliildrm, 
occurriog  as  early  as  the  sixth  year,  though  it  may  occur  after  puber^.  There 
is  usually  a  neurotic  family  history.    The  special  features  are : 

(1)  Involuntary  muscular  movements,  usually  afFecting  tlie  facial  or 
brachial  muscles,  but  in  aggravated  ca^es  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  may 
be  involved  and  the  movements  may  be  extremely  irregular  and  violent. 

(2)  Explosive  utterances,  which  may  resemble  a  bark  or  an  inarticulate 
cry.  A  word  heard  may  be  mimicked  at  once  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  usually  with  the  involuntary  movemente.  To  this  the  term  echolaUa 
has  been  applied.  A  much  more  distressing  disturbance  in  these  casee  is 
coproialia,  or  the  use  of  bad  language.  A  child  of  eight  or  ten  may  shock  ita 
mother  and  friends  by  constantly  using  the  word  damn  when  making  the 
involuntary  movements,  or  by  uttering  all  sorts  of  obscene  words.  Occasion- 
ally actions  are  mimicked — echokineais. 

(3)  Associated  with  some  of  these  cases  are  curious  mental  dieturbancee ; 
the  patient  becomes  the  subject  of  a  form  of  obsession  or  a  fixed  idea.  In 
other  cases  the  iiied  idea  takes  the  form  of  the  impulse  to  touch  objects,  or 
it  is  a  fixed  idea  about  words — onomatomania — or  the  patient  may  feel  com- 
pelled to  count  a  number  of  times  before  doing  certain  actions — arithmomania. 
The  disease  is  readily  distinguished  from  ordinary  chores.  The  movements 
have  a  larger  range  and  are  explosive  in  character.  Tourette  regards  the 
coprolalia  as  the  most  distinctive  feature.  The  prognosis  is  doubtful,  bat 
recovery  may  follow. 

Saltatory  Spasm  (Laldh;  Myriachit;  Jumpers). — Bamberger  has  described 
a  disease  in  which  when  the  patient  attempted  to  stand  there  were  strong 
contractions  in  the  leg  muscles,  which  caused  a  jumping  or  springing  motion. 
This  occurs  only  when  the  patient  attempts  to  stand.  The  affection  has 
occurred  in  both  men  and  women,  more  frequently  in  the  former,  and  the 
subjects  have  usually  shown  marked  neurotic  tendencies.  In  many  cases  the 
condition  has  been  transitory ;  in  others  it  has  persisted  for  years,  fiemark- 
able  affections  similar  to  this  in  certain  points  occur  as  a  sort  of  epidemic 
neurosis.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  occurs  among  the  "jumping 
Frenchmen"  of  Maine  and  Canada.  As  described  by  Beard  and  Thornton; 
the  subjects  are  liable  on  any  sudden  emotion  to  jump  violently  and  utter  a 
loud  cry  or  sound,  and  will  obey  any  command  or  imitate  any  action  without 
regard  to  its  nature.  The  condition  of  echolalia  is  present  in  a  marked  d^ree. 
The  "jumping"  prevails  in  certain  families. 

A  very  similar  disease  prevails  in  parts  of  Russia  and  in  Java  and  Borneo, 
where  it  is  known  by  the  names  of  myriachit  and  latah,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  is  mimicry  by  the  patient  of  everything  he  sees  or  hears. 

Bhythmio  Chorea, — This  is  readily  recognized  by  the  rhythmical  character 
of  the  movements.  It  may  affect  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  producing  the 
salaam  convulsion,  or  involve  the  stemo-mastoid,  producing  a  rhythmical 
movement  of  the  head,  or  the  psoas,  or  any  group  of  muscles.  In  its  orderly 
rhythm  it  resembles  the  canine  chorea. 
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17.    INFANTILE  CONVULSIONS 

Convulsive  seizuree  similar  to  those  of  epilepsy  are  not  infrequent  in  chil- 
dren. The  fit  may  be  identical  with  epilepsy,  from  which  the  condition  differs 
in  that  when  the  cause  is  removed  there  is  no  tendency  for  the  fits  to  recur. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  convulsions  continue  and  pass  into  true  epilepsy. 

Etiolt^fy. — A  convulsion  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  all  of  which  lead  to 
an  unstable  condition  of  the  nerve  centres,  permitting  sudden,  excessive,  and 
temporary  nervous  discharges.    The  following  are  the  most  important: 

(1)  Debility,  resulting  usually  from  gastro-intestinal  disturbance.  Con- 
vulsions frequently  supervene  toward  the  close  of  an  attack  of  entero-colitis 
and  recur,  sometimes  proving  fatal.  The  death-rate  in  children  from  eclamp- 
sia rises  steadily  with  that  of  gaatro-intestinal  disorders  (M.  J.  Lewis). 

(2)  Peripheral  Irritation. — Dentition  alone  is  rarely  a  cause,  but  is  oftetf 
one  of  several  factors  in  a  feeble,  unhealthy  infant.  The  greatest  mortality 
from  convulsions  is  during  the  first  six  months,  before  the  teeth  have  really 
cut  through  the  gums.  Other  irritative  causes  are  the  overloading  of  the 
stomach  with  indigestible  food.  It  has  heen  suggested  that  some  of  these  cases 
are  toxic.  Worms,  to  which  convulsions  are  so  frequently  attributed,  prob- 
ably have  little  influence.  Among  other  sources  possible  are  phimosis  and 
otitis. 

(3)  Rickets. — Rickets  and  convulsions  are  often  associated  (Jenner).  The 
spasms  may  be  laryngeal,  the  so-called  child-crowing,  which,  though  convul- 
sive in  nature,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  under  eclampsia.  The  influence  of 
this  condition  is  more  apparent  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States,  although 
rickets  is  a  common  disease,  particularly  among  the  colored  people.  Spasms, 
local  or  general,  in  rickets  are  probably  associated  with  the  condition  of  debility 
and  malnutrition  and  with  craniotabes. 

(4)  Fever. — In  young  children  the  onset  of  the  infectious  diseases  is  fre- 
quently with  convulsions,  which  may  take  the  place  of  a  chill  in  the  adult. 
It  is  not  known  upon  what  they  depend.  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  pneu- 
monia are  most  often  preceded  by  convulsions. 

(5)  Congestion  of  the  Brain. — That  extreme  engorgement  of  the  blood- 
vessels may  produce  convulsions  is  shown  by  their  occasional  occurrence  in 
severe  whooping-cough,  but  their  rarity  in  this  disease  really  indicates  how 
small  a  part,  mechanical  congestion  plays  in  the  production  of  fits. 

(6)  Severe  convulsions  usher  in  or  accompany  many  of  the  serious  dis- 
eases of  the  nervous  system  in  children.  The  acute  encephalitis  of  children, 
which  is  followed  by  hemiplegia,  usually  has  severe  convulsions  at  the  onset. 
They  less  frequently  precede  a  spinal  paralysis.  They  occur  with  meningitis, 
tuberculous  or  simple,  and  with  tumors  and  other  lesions  of  the  brain. 

And,  lastly,  convulsions  may  occur  immediately  after  birth  and  persist 
for  weeks  or  months.  In  such  instances  there  has  probably  been  meningeal 
hiemorrHage  or  serious  injury  to  the  cortex. 

The  relation  of  convulsions  in  children  to  true  epilepsy  is  important.  In 
Gowers'  figures  of  1,4B0  cases  of  epilepsy,  the  attacks  began  in  180  during  the 
first  three  years  of  life.  Of  460  cases  of  epilepsy  in  children,  in  187  the  fits 
began  within  the  first  three  years  and  the  greatest  number,  74,  was  in  the  first 
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year  (Osier).  lu  nearly  all  theee  ioetances  there  was  no  LDtemiptiou  in  the 
convulsions.  J.  L.  Morse  regards  as  the  dangerous  forms  those  in  which  the 
convulsions  occur  over  a  considerable  period  or  in  which  ttiere  are  repeated 
attacks  suggesting  petil  mal. 

Symptoms, — The  attack  may  come  on  suddenly  without  any  warning;  more 
commonly  it  is  preceded  by  restlessness,  twitehings  and  perhaps  grinding  of 
the  teeth.  The  convulsion  ie  rarely  so  complete  in  its  stages  as  true  epilepsy. 
The  spasm  begins  usually  in  the  hands,  most  commonly  in  the  right  hand. 
The  eyes  are  fixed  and  staring  or  are  rolled  up.  The  body  becomes  stiff  and 
breathing  is  suspended  for  a  moment  or  two  by  tonic  spasm  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  in  consequence  of  which  the  face  becomes  congested.  Clonic  convul- 
sions follow,  the  eyes  are  rolled  about,  the  hands  and  arms  twitch,  or  are  fixed 
and  extended  in  rhythmical  movements,  the  face  is  contorted,  and  the  head 
is  retracted.  The  attack  gradually  subsides  and  the  child  sleeps  or  passes  into 
a  state  of  stupor.  Following  indigestion  the  attack  may  be  single,  hut  in 
rickets  and  intestinal  disorders  it  is  apt  to  be  repeated.  Sometimes  the  attacks 
follow  each  other  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  the  child  never  rouses  but  dies 
in  a  deep  coma.  If  the  convulsion  has  been  limited  chiefly  to  one  side  there 
may  be  slight  paresis  after  recovery,  or  if  the  convulsions  lisher  in  infantile 
hemiplegia,  when  the  child  arouses,  one  side  is  completely  paralyzed.  During 
the  fit  the  temperature  is  often  raised.  Death  rarely  occurs  from  the  con- 
vulsion itself,  except  in  debilitated  children  or  when  the  attacks  recur  with 
great  frequency.  In  the  so-called  hydroccphaloid  state  in  connection  with 
protracted  diarrhoea  convulsions  may  close  the  scene. 

Biai^iiosiB. — Coming  on  when  the  subject  is  in  full  health,  the  attack  is 
probably  due  either  to  an  overloaded  stomach,  to  some  peripheral  irritation,  or 
occasionally  to  trauma.  Setting  in  with  high  fever  and  vomiting,  it  may 
indicate  the  onset  of  an  exanthem,  or  occasionally  be  the  primary  symptom 
of  encephalitis,  or  whatever  the  condition  ia  which  causes  infantile  hemiplegia. 
When  the  attack  is  associated  with  debility  and  with  rickets  the  diagnosis  is 
easily  made.  The  carpopedal  spasms  and  pseudo-paralytic  rigidity  which  are 
often  associated  with  rickets,  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  the  hydrocephaloid 
state  are  usually  confined  to  the  hands  and  arms  and  are  intermittent  and 
usually  tonic.  The  convulsions  associated  with  tumor  or  those  which  follow 
infantile  hemiplegia  are  usually  at  first  Jacksonian  in  character.  After  the 
second  year  convulsive  seizures  which  come  on  irregularly  without  apparent 
cause  and  recur  while  the  child  is  apparently  in  good  health,  are  likely  to 
prove  true  epilepsy. 

Fn^rnosift. — Convulsions  play  an  important  part  in  infantile  mortality. 
In  chronic  diarrhoea  convulsions  are  usually  of  ill  omen.  Those  ushering  in 
fevers  are  rarely  serious,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  fits  associated  with 
indigestion  and  peripheral  irritation. 

Treatment. — Every  source  of  irritation  should  be  removed.  If  associated 
with  indigestible  food,  a  prompt  emetic  should  be  given,  followed  by  an  enema. 
The  teeth  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  gum  is  swollen,  hot,*  and"  tenm,  it 
may  be  lanced;  but  never  if  it  looks  normal.  When  seen  at  first,  if  the  parox- 
ysm is  severe,  no  time  should  be  lost  by  giving  a  hot  bath,  but  chloroform 
should  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  if  necessary.  A  child  is  so  readily  pat 
tinder  chloroform  and  with  such  a  small  quantity  that  this  procedure  is  quit« 
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hftimless  and  saves  mnclL  valuable  time.  The  practice  is  almost  UDiversal  of 
putting  the  child  into  a  warm  bath,  and  if  there  ia  a  fever  the  head  may  be 
douched  vith  cold  water.  The  temperature  of  the  bath  should  not  be  above 
95°  or  96°.  The  very  hot  bath  is  not  suitable,  particularly  if  the  fite  are  due 
to  indigestion.  After  the  attack  an  ice-cap  may  be  placed  upon  the  head.  If' 
there  is  much  irritability,  particularly  in  rickets  and  in  severe  diarrhiea,  small 
dosea  of  opium  will  be  found  efScacious.  When  the  convulaions  recur  after 
the  child  comes  from  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  it  is  best  to  place  it 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  opium,  which  may  be  given  as  morphia  hypo- 
demaieally,  in  doses  of  gr.  1/26  to  1/30  (0.0026  to  0.0023  gm.)  for  a  child 
of  one  year.  Other  remedies  recommended  are  chloral  by  enema,  in  5  grain 
(0.3  gm.)  doaes,  and  nitrite  of  amyl.  After  the  attack  has  passed  the  bromides 
are  useful,  of  which  5  to  8  grains  (0.3  to  0.5  gm.)  may  be  given  in  a  day 
to  a  child  a  year  old.  Eecurring  convulfiions,  particularly  if  they  come  on 
rfithout  special  cause,  Ehould  receive  careful  treatment  with  bromides.  When 
associated  with  rickets  the  treatment  should  be  directed  to  improving  the  gen- 
eral condition. 

T.    EPIKEP8T 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  nervous  system  characterized  by  attacks 
of  unconsciousness,  with  or  without  convulsions.  The  transient  loss  of  con- 
sciousness without  convulsive  seizures  is  known  as  petit  mal;  the  loss  of  con- 
sciousness with  general  convulsive  seizures  is  known  as  grand  mal.  Localized 
convulsions,  occurring  usually  without  loss  of  consciousness,  are  known  as 
epileptiform,  oi  more  frequently  as  Jacksonian  or  cortical  epilepsy. 

Etiology. — Idiopathic  or  essential  epilepsy,  the  form  with  an  unknown  or 
indefinite  etiology,  appears  to  depend  upon  a  congenital  tendency  in  the  indr- 
vidual.  Coarse  anatomical  changes  in  the  brain  are  not  present,  but  with  the 
development  of  technique  alterations  have  been  determined  in  an  increasing 
proportion  of  cases,  particularly  a  gliosis  of  the  superficial  layers  of  the  cortex 
described  by  Alzheimer.  Apart  from  this,  the  common  variety,  is  the  large 
group  of  symptomatic  epilepsies  due  to  toxiemias,  trauma,  growths,  chronic 
infectiona  and  arterio-sclerosis. 

AOE. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  disease  begins  before 
puberty.  Of  1,450  eases  observed  by  Gowers,  in  422  the  disease  began  be- 
fore the  tenth  year,  and  three-fourths  of  the  cases  began  before  the  twentieth 
year.  Of  427  cases  of  epilepsy  in  children,  the  age  of  onset  was  as  follows; 
First  year,  74 ;  second  year,  62 ;  third  year,  51 ;  fourth  year,  24 ;  fifth  year, 
17;  sixth  year,  18;  seventh  year,  19;  eighth  year,  23;  ninth  year,  17;  tenth 
year,  27;  eleventh  year,  17;  twelfth  year,  18;  thirteenth  year,  15;  fourteenth 
year,  31;  fifteenth  year,  34.  Arranged  in  hemidecades  the  figures  are  as 
follows :  From  the  first  to  the  fifth  year,  229 ;  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  year, 
104;  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  95  (Osier).  These  figures  illustrate 
in  a  striking  manner  the  early  onset  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases.  It  is  well 
always  to  be  suspicious  of  "epilepsy"  beginning  in  adult  life,  for  in  a  ma- 
jori^  of  such  eases  the  convulsions  are  due  to  a  local  lesion. 

Sex. — No  special  influence  appears  to  be  discoverable,  certainly  not  in  chil- 
dren.   Of  435  cases,  232  were  males  and  303  were  females,  showing  a  slight 
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predominaiice  of  the  male  aei.    After  puberty  unquestionably,  if  a  large  nam- 
ber  of  cases  are  taken,  the  males  ar«  in  excess. 

Heheditt. — Gowers  remarks  "there  are  few  diseases  in  the  production  of 
which  inheritance  has  a  more  marked  influence."  Of  2,523  epileptics,  16  per 
cent,  were  due  to  heredity  (Sptatling).  The  study  of  the  American  Eugmica 
Bureau  (Bulletin  No.  IV),  analyzing  the  data  of  206  epileptics,  shows  how 
potent  are  inherited  factors.  Pierce  Clark  considers  that  there  are  more  or 
less  definite  essential  defects  in  epileptics  which  account  in  part  for  the  pre- 
disposition. These  are  "egocentricity,  supersensitivenese,  an  emotional  pov- 
erty and  an  inherent  lack  of  adaptability  to  normal  social  life."  Stress  and 
annoyance,  and  an  intensive  regression  to  day-dreaming,  lethargy  and  sonmo- 
lence  are  precipitating  factors.  "The  attack  occurs  at  the  final  break  of  a 
too  severe  tension." 

Chronic  alcoholism  in  the  parents  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  potent  pre- 
disposing factor.  Ecfaeverria  analyzed  572  cases  bearing  upon  this  point  and 
divided  them  into  three  classes,  of  which  257  cases  could  be  traced  dizectly 
to  alcohol  as  a  cause;  126  cases  in  which  there  were  associated  conditions,  such 
as  syphilis  and  traumatism;  189  cases  in  which  the  alcoholism  was  probably 
the  result  of  the  epilepsy.  Figures  equally  strong  are  given  by  Martin,  who 
in  150  insane  epileptics  found  83  with  a  marked  history  of  parental  intem- 
perance. Spratling  found  15  per  cent,  with  marked  alcoholic  history  in  the 
parents. 

Sjfphilia. — This  in  the  parents  is  probably  less  a  predisposing  than  an 
actual  cause  of  epilepsy,  which  is  the  direct  outcome  of  local  cerebral  mani- 
festations. There  is  no  reason  for  recognizing  a  special  form  of  syphilitic 
epilepsy.  On  the  other  hand,  convubive  seizures  due  to  acquired  sj^hiUtic 
disease  of  the  brain  are  very  common. 
'   Alcohol. — Severe  epileptic  convulsions  may  occur  in  steady  drinkers. 

Of  exciting  causes  fright  is  believed  to  be  important,  but  probably  less  so 
than  is  usually  stated.  Trauma  is  present  in  a  certain  number  of  instances. 
An  important  group  depends  upon  a  local  disease  of  the  brain  existing  from 
childhood,  as  seen  in  the  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy.  Occasionally  cases  'follow 
the  infectious  fevers.  Masturbation  is  stated  to  be  a  cause  but  its  influence 
is  probably  overrated.  A  large  group  of  convulsive  seizures  allied  to  epilepsy 
are  due  to  some  toxic  agent,  as  in  lead  poisoning  and  ursemia. 

Reflex  Cacbes. — Eye  strain,  dentition,  and  worms,  the  irritation  of  a 
cicatrix,  some  local  affection,  such  as  adherent  prepuce,  or  a  foreign  body  in 
the  ear  or  the  nose,  are  given  as  causes.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  fits  cease 
after  the  removal  of  the  cause,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  associa- 
tion. In  others  the  attacks  persist.  Genuine  cases  of  reflex  epilepsy  are  rare. 
A  remarkable  instance  occurred  at  the  Philadelphia  Infirmary  for  Nervous 
Diseases,  in  a  man  with  a  testis  in  the  inguinal  canal,  pressure  upon  which 
would  cause  a  typical  fit.    Removal  of  the  organ  was  followed  by  cure. 

Cardio-vascular  "epilepsy"  is  usually  a  manifestation  of  advanced  arterio- 
sclerosis, and  is  associated  with  slow  pulse  (see  Stokes-Adams  Disease).  There 
may  be  palpitation  and  uneasy  sensations  about  the  heart  prior  to  the  attack. 
The  passage  of  a  gall-stone  or  the  removal  of  pleuritic  fluid  may  induce  a  fit. 
Gastric  troubles  are  extremely  common  in  epilepsy,  and  the  eating  of  indi- 
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gestible  articles  seems  often  to  precipitate  an  attack.    And  lastly,  epileptic 
seizures  may  occur  in  old  people  without  obvious  cauee. 

Symptomi. —  (o)  GbjIKd  Mal. — Preceding  the  fits  there  ia  usually  a  local- 
ized sensation,  known  as  an  aura,  in  some  part  of  the  body.  This  may  be 
somatic,  in  which  the  feeling  comes  from  some  particular  region  in  the  periph- 
ery, as  from  the  finger  or  hand,  or  is  a  sensation  felt  in  the  stomach  or  about 
the  heart.  The  peripheral  eensationa  preceding  the  fit  are  of  great  value, 
particularly  those  in  which  the  aura  always  occurs  in  a  definite  region,  as  in 
one  finger  or  toe.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  signal  symptom  in  a  fit  from 
a  brain  tumor.  The  varieties  of  these  sensations  are  numerous.  The  epigas- 
tric sensations  are  most  common.  In  these  the  patient  complains  of  an  uneasy 
sensation  in  the  epigastrium  or  distress  in  the  intestines,  or  the  sensation  may 
not  be  unlike  that  of  heartburn  and  may  be  associated  with  palpitation. 
These  groups  are  sometimes  known  as  pneumogaetric  aune  or  warnings. 

Of  psychical  aurae  one  of  the  most  common,  as  described  by  Hughlings 
Jackson,  is  the  vague,  dreamy  state,  a  sensation  of  strangeness  or  sometimes 
of  terror.  The  aura)  may  be  associated  with  special  senses;  of  these  the  most 
common  are  the  visual,  consisting  of  fiashes  of  light  or  sensations  of  color;  . 
less  commonly,  distinct  objects  are  seen.  The  auditory  aurse  consist  of  noises 
in  the  ear,  odd  sounds,  musical  tones,  or  occasionally  voices.  Olfactory  and 
gustatoi^  aune,  unpleasant  tastes  and  odors,  are  rare. 

Occasionally  the  fit  may  be  preceded  not  by  an  aura,  but  by  certain  moye- 
mente ;  the  patient  may  turn  round  rapidly  or  run  with  great  speed  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  so-called  epilepsia  procursiva.  In  an  Elwyn  case  the  lad  stood 
on  his  toes  and  twirled  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so  that  his  features  were 
scarcely  recognizable.  It  is  stated  that  the  pulse  sometimes  stops  just  before 
the  fit.  The  studies  of  Gibson  and  Good  show  that  no  alteration  in  the  pulse 
occurred  up  to  the  point  of  clonic  convulsions,  and  there  was  no  lowering  of 
the  blood  pressure  suggesting  ansemia  of  the  brain.  At  the  onset  of  the 
attack  the  patient  may  give  a  loud  scream  or  yell,  the  so-called  epileptic  cry. 
The  patient  drops  as  if  shot,  making  no  effort  to  guard  the  fall.  In  conse- 
quence, epileptics  frequently  injure  themselves,  cutting  the  face  or  head  or 
burning  themselves.  In  the  attack,  as  described  by  Hippocrates,  "the  patient 
loses  his  speech  and  chokes,  and  foam  issues  from  the  mouth,  the  teeth  are 
fixed,  the  hands  are  contracted,  the  eyes  distorted,  he  becomes  insensible,  and 
in  some  cases  the  bowels  are  affected.  And  these  symptoms  occur  sometimes 
on  the  left  side,  sometimes  on  the  right,  and  sometimes  on  both."  The  fit 
may  be  described  in  three  stages : 

(1)  Tonic  Spasm.— The  head  is  drawn  back  or  to  the  right,  and  the  jaws 
are  fixed.  The  hands  are  clinched  and  the  legs  extended.  This  tonic  contrac- 
tion affects  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  so  that  respiration  is  impeded  and  the 
initial  pallor  of  the  face  changes  to  a  dusky  or  livid  hue.  The  muscles  of 
the  two  sides  are  unequally  affected,  so  that  the  head  and  neck  are  rotated 
or  the  spine  is  twisted.  The  arms  are  usually  flexed  at  the  elbows,  the  hand 
at  the  wrist,  and  the  fingers  are  tightly  clinched  in  the  palm.  This  stage  lasts 
only  a  few  seconds,  and  then  the  clonic  stage  begins. 

(2)  Clonic  Stage. — The  muscular  contractions  become  intermittent;  at 
first  tremulous  or  vibratory,  they  gradually  become  more  rapid  and  the  limbs 
are  jerked  and  tossed  about  violently.    The  muscles  of  the  face  are  in  constant 
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clonic  spaem,  the  eyee  roll,  the  eyelids  are  opened  and  closed  conTalfiively. 
The  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are  very  forcible  and  strong,  and 
at  this  time  the  tongue  is  apt  to  be  caught  between  the  teeth  and  lacerated. 
The  cyanosis,  marked  at  the  end  of  the  tonic  stage,  gradoatly  lessens.  A 
frothy  saliva,  which  may  be  blood  stained,  escapes  from  the  mouth.  The 
fffices  and  urine  may  be  discharged  involuntarily.  The  duration  of  this 
stage  is  variable.  It  rarely  lasts  more  than  one  or  two  minutes.  The  contrae- 
tions  become  less  violent  and  the  patient  passes  into  the  condition  of  coma. 

(3)  Coma. — The  breathing  is  noisy  or  even  stertorous,  the  face  congested, 
but  no  longer  intensely  cyanotic.  The  limbs  are  relaxed  and  the  unconscious- 
ness is  profound.  After  a  variable  time  the  patient  can  be  aroused,  but  if 
left  alone  he  sleeps  for  some  hours  and  then  awakes,  complaining  only  of 
slight  headache  or  mental  confusion.  If  the  attack  has  been  severe,  petechial 
hiemorrhages  may  be  scattered  over  the  neck  and  chest.  In  the  case  of  a 
young  man  in  good  health  in  a  severe  convulsion  hoth  subconjunctival  spaces 
were  entirely  filled  with  blood,  and  free  blood  oozed  from  them  (Walter 
James).     Haemoptysis  is  a  rare  sequel. 

(4)  Status  Epileplicus. — This  is  the  climax  of  the  disease,  in  which  attacks 
occur  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  patient  does  not  recover  consciousness.  The 
pulse,  respiration,  and  temperature  rise  in  the  attack.  It  is  a  serious  condi- 
tion, and  often  proves  fatal. 

After  the  attack  the  reflexes  are  sometimes  absent;  more  frequently  they 
are  increased  and  the  ankle  clonus  can  usually  be  obtained.  The  state  of  the 
urine  is  variable,  particularly  as  regards  the  solids.  The  quantity  is  usually 
increased  after  the  attack,  and  albumin  is  not  infrequently  present. 

(5)  Post-epileptic  symptoms  are  of  great  importance.  The  patient  may  be 
in  a  trance-like  condition,  in  which  he  performs  actions  of  which  subsequently 
he  has  no  recollection.  More  serious  are  the  attacks  of  mania,  in  which  the 
patient  is  often  dangerous  and  sometimes  homicidal.  It  is  held  by  some  that 
an  outbreak  of  mania  may  be  substituted  for  the  tit.  And,  lastly,  the  mental 
condition  of  an  epileptic  patient  is  often  seriously  impaired. 

(6)  Paralysis,  which  rarely  follows  the  epileptic  fit,  is  usually  hemipl^c 
and  transient.  Slight  disturbances  of  speech  may  occur;  in  some  instances, 
forms  of  sensory  aphasia.  Scripture  draws  attention  to  an  inflexibility  of 
speech  of  the  epileptic  which  sounds  "expressionless  or  wooden"  and  can  be 
recognized  by  a  trained  ear.  The  absence  of  flexibility  can  be  demonstrated 
by  graphic  records. 

The  attacks  may  occur  at  night,  and  a  person  may  be  epileptic  for  years 
without  knotting  it.  As  Trousseau  truly  remarks,  when  a  person  tells  us  that 
in  the  night  he  has  incontinence  of  urine  and  awakes  in  the  morning  with 
headache  and  mental  confusion,  and  complains  of  difficulty  in  speech  owin^ 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  bitten  his  tongue,  if  also  there  are  purpuric  spots  on  tlie 
akin  of  the  face  and  neck,  the  probability  is  very  strotig  indeed  that  he  is 
subject  to  nocturnal  epilepsy. 

(b)  Petit  Mal. — Epilepsy  without  the  convulsions  consists  of  transient 
unconsciousness,  which  may  come  on  at  any  time,  with  or  without  a  feeling 
of  faintness  and  vertigo.  Suddenly,  for  example,  at  the  dinner  table,  the  sub- 
ject stops  talking  and  eating,  the  eyes  tiecome  fixed,  and  the  face  slightly 
pale.    Anything  which  may  have  been  in  the  hand  is  usually  dropped.    In  a 
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momeat  or  two  coneciousneBS  is  regained  and  the  patient  resumes  conversation 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  In  other  instances  there  is  slight  incoherencj 
or  the  patient  performs  some  almost  automatic  action.  He  may  begin  to  un- 
dress himself  and  on  returning  to  consciousness  find  that  he  has  partially  dis- 
robed. He  may  rub  his  beard  or  face,  or  may  spit  about  in  a  careless  way. 
In  other  attacks  the  patient  may  fall  without  convulsive  seizures.  A  definite 
aura  is  rare.  Though  transient,  uncoDEciousness  and  giddiness  are  the  moat 
constant  manifestations  of  petit  mal;  there  are  many  other  equivalent  mani- 
festations, such  as  sudden  jerkings  in  the  limbs,  sudden  tremor,  or  a  sudden 
visual  sensation.  Gowers  gave  no  less  than  seventeen  different  manifestations 
of  petit  mal.  OccasionaUy  there  are  cases  in  which  the  patient  has  a  sensa- 
tion of  losing  his  breath  and  may  even  get  red  in  the  face. 

After  the  attack  the  patient  may  be  dazed  for  a  few  seconds  and  perform 
certain  automatic  actions,  which  may  seem  to  be  volitional.  As  mentioned, 
undressing  is  a  common  action,  but  all  sorts  of  odd  actions  may  be  performed, 
some  of  which  are  awkward  or  even  serious.  One  patient  after  an  attack  was 
in  the  habit  of  tearing  anything  he  could  lay  hands  on,  particularly  books. 
Violent  actions  have  been  committed  and  assaults  made,  frequently  giving  rise 
to  questions  which  come  before  the  courts.  This  condition  lias  been  termed 
masked  epilepsy,  or  epilepsia  larvata.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  petit  mai 
convulsions  finally  occur,  at  first  slight,  but  ultimately  the  grand  mal  becomes 
well  developed,  and  the  attacks  may  then  alternate. 

(c)  Jacksonian  Epilepsy. — This  is  also  known  as  cortical,  symptomatic, 
or  partial  epilepsy.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  epilepsy  by  the 
important  fact  that  consciousness  is  retained  or  is  lost  late.  The  attacks  are 
usually  the  result  of  irritative  lesions  in  the  motor  zone,  though  there  are 
probably  also  sensory  equivalents  of  this  motor  form.  In  a  typical  attack  the 
spasm  begins  in  a  limited  muscle  group  of  the  face,  arm,  or  leg.  ,  The  zygo- 
matic muscles,  for  instance,  or  the  thumb  may  twitch,  or  the  toes  may  first 
be  moved.  Prior  to  the  twitching  the  patient  may  feel  a  sensation  of  numb- 
ness or  tingling  in  the  part  affected.  The  spasm  extends  and  may  involve  the 
muscles  of  one  limb  only  or  of  the  face.  The  patient  is  conscious  throughout 
and  watches,  often  with  interest,  the  march  of  Uie  spasm. 

The  onset  may  be  slow,  and  there  may  be  time  for  the  patient  to  place  a 
pillow  on  the  floor,  so  as  to  be  as  comfortable  as  possible  during  the  attack. 
The  spasms  may  be  localized  for  years,  but  there  is  a  great  riak  that  the  partial 
epilepsy  may  become  general.  The  condition  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  an  irritative 
lesion  in  the  motor  zone.  Thus  of  107  cases  analyzed  by  Koland,  there  were 
48  of  tumor,  21  instances  of  inflammatory  softening,  14  instances  of  acut«  and 
chronic  meningitis^  and  8  cases  of  trauma.  The  remaining  instances  were  due 
to  hiemorrhage  or  abscess,  or  were  associated  with  sclerosis  cerebri.  Two  other 
conditions  may  cause  typical  Jacksonian  epilepsy — urremia  and  general  paresis. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  cases  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy  are  found  in  chil- 
dren following  hemiplegia,  the  so-called  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy.  The  convul- 
sions usually  begin  on  the  affected  side,  either  in  the  arm  or  leg,  and  the  fit 
may  be  unilateral  and  without  loss  of  consciousness.  Ultimately  they  become 
more  severe  and  general. 

Dia^noria: — In  major  epilepsy  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  abrupt 
loss  of  consciousness,  the  order  of  the  tonic  and  clonic  spasm,  and  the  relaxation 
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of  the  sphinct«i-8  at  the  height  of  the  attack  are  distinctive  features.  The 
convulsive  Eeizures  due  to  urtemia  are  epileptic  in  character  and  usually  read- 
ily recognized  by  the  existence  of  greatly  increased  tension  and  the  conditaon 
of  the  urine.  Practically  in  young  adults  hysteria  causes  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  may  closely  simulate  true  epilepsy.  A  careful  study  and  observation  of  an 
attack  usually  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Rectitring  epileptic  seizures  in  a  person  over  thirty  who  has  not  had  pre- 
vious attacks  is  always  suggestive  of  organic  disease,  usually  syphilis. 

Petit  mal  must  be  distinguished  from  attacks  of  syncope,  and  the  vertigo 
of  M^nJ^re's  disease,  of  a  cardiac  lesion,  and  of  indigestion.  In  these  cases 
there  is  no  actual  loss  of  consciousness,  which  forms  a  characteristic  though 
not  an  invariable  feature  of  petit  mal. 

Jacksonian  epilepsy  has  features  so  distinctive  and  peculiar  that  it  is  at 
once  recognized.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  easy  always  to  determine  upon 
what  the  spasm  depends.  Irritation  in  the  motor  centres  may  be  due  to  a 
great  variety  of  causes,  among  which  tumors  and  localized  meningo-encepha- 
litis  are  the  most  frequent;  but  in  uremia  localized  epilepsy  may  occur.  The 
most  typical  Jacksouian  spasms  are  not  infrequent  in  general  paresis. 

Prognosis.— This  may  be  given  to-day  in  the  words  of  Hippocrates :  "The 
prognosis  in  epilepsy  is  unfavorable  when  the  disease  is  congenital,  and  when 
it  endures  to  manhood,  and  when  it  occurs  in  a  grown  person  without  any 
previous  cause.  .  .  .  The  cure  may  be  attempted  in  yoimg  persons,  but  not 
in  old."  Of  cases  beginning  under  ten  years  few  are  arrested,  whereas  of  those 
beginning  at  puberty  the  opposite  is  true  (W.  A.  Turner). 

Death  during  the  fit  rarely  occurs,  but  it  may  happen  if  the  patient  falls 
into  water  or  if  the  fit  comes  on  while  he  is  eating.  Occasionally  the  fits 
stop  gpontaneouBly.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  epilepsy  in  children 
which  has  followed  the  convulBions  of  teething  or  of  the  fevers.  Frequency 
of  the  attScks  and  marked  mental  disturbance  are  unfavorable  indications- 
Hereditary  predisposition  is  apparently  of  no  moment  in  the  prognosis.  The 
outlook  is  better  in  males  than  in  females.  The  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy  is 
rarely  arrested.  Of  the  cases  coming  on  in  adults,  those  due  to  syphilis  and  to 
local  affections  of  the  brain  allow  a  more  favorable  prognosis. 

Treatment. — Gener.4L. — In  the  case  of  children  the  parents  should  be 
made  to  understand  from  the  outset  that  epilepsy  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  is  an  incurable  affection,  so  that  the  disease  may  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  education  of  the  child.  The  subjects  need  firm  but  kind 
treatment.  Indulgence  and  yielding  to  caprices  and  whims  are  followed  by 
weakening  of  the  moral  control,  which  is  so  necessary  in  these  cases.  The 
disease  does  not  incapacitate  a  person  for  all  occupation.  It  is  much  better 
for  epileptics  to  have  some  definite  pursuit.  The  individual  shoilld  take  up 
an  out-of-door  occupation,  or  have  manual  training  suited  to  his  condition. 
This  is  best  done  in  an  institution  where  he  is  carefully  watched  and  studied. 
Psychoanalysis,  with  re-education,  over  a  prolonged  period  is  of  value  in  some 
patients.  There  are  many  instances  in  which  they  have  been  persons  of  ex- 
traordinary mental  and  bodily  vigor,  as,  for  example,  Julius  Cesar  and  Na- 
poleon. One  of  the  most  distressing  features  is  the  mental  impairment  which 
follows  in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  If  such  patients  become  extremely  ir- 
ritable or  show  signs  of  violence  they  nhould  be  placed  under  supervision  in  an 
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inetitntion.  Marriage  should  be  forbidden  to  epileptics.  During  the  attat^ 
a  cork  or  bit  of  rubber  Bhould  be  placed  hetreen  the  teeth  and  the  clothes 
should  be  loosened.  The  patient  should  be  in  the  recumbent  posture.  As  the 
attack  usually  passes  off  with  rapidity,  no  special  treatment  is  necessary,  but 
in  cases  in  which  the  convulsion  is  prolonged  a  few  whijfs  of  chloroform  or 
nitrite  of  amyl  or  a  hypodermic  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  may  be 
given. 

DiBTBTic. — The  old  authors  laid  great  stress  upon  regimen  in  epilepsy. 
The  important  point  is  to  give  the  patient  a  light  diet  at  fixed  hours,  and 
on  no  account  to  permit  overloading  of  the  stomach.  Meat  should  not  be 
given  more  than  once  a  day.  There  are  cases  in  which  animal  food  seems 
injurious.  A  strict  vegetable  diet  is  sometimes  useful.  The  patient  should  not 
go  to  sleep  until  the  completion  of  gastric  digestion.  The  bowels  should  be 
,kept  freely  open  and  colon  irrigations  are  useful. 

Mf3>iciNAL. — The  bromides  have  been  ext^sively  used.  They  act  as  a 
motor  depressant  and  therefore  should  be  used  only  after  a  careful  study  of 
each  patient.  Sodium  bromide  is  probably  less  irritating  than  the  potassium 
salt  and  is  better  borne  for  a  long  period.  It  may  be  given  in  milk,  in  which 
it  is  scarcely  tasted.  In  all  instances  the  dilution  should  be  considerable.  The 
dose  for  an  adult  should  be  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram  and  a  half  (3  to  6 
gm.)  daily.  The  diet  should  be  salt-free.  It  is  often  best  to  give  but  a  single 
dose  daily,  about  four  to  six  hours  before  the  attacks  are  most  likely  to  occur. 
For  instance,  in  the  case  of  nocturnal  epilepsy  a  dram  should  be  given  an 
hour  or  two  after  the  evening  meal.  If  the  attack  occurs  early  in  the  morning, 
the  patient  should  take  a  full  dose  when  he  awakes.  When  given  three  times 
a  day  it  is  less  disturbing  after  meals.  Each  case  should  be  carefully  studied 
to  determine  how  much  bromide  should  be  used.  The  individual  susceptibility 
varies  and  some  patients  require  more  than  others.  Fortunately,  children  take 
the  drug  well  and  stand  proportionately  larger  doses  than  adults.  Saturation 
is  indicated  by  certain  unpleasant  effects,  particularly  drowsiness,  mental  tor- 
por, and  gastric  and  cardiac  distress.  Loss  of  palate  reflex  is  one  of  the  earliest 
indications.  A  very  unpleasant  feature  is  the  development  of  acne,  which, 
however,  is  no  indication  of  bromism.  The  tendency  to  this  is  much  dimin- 
ished by  giving  the  drug  largely  diluted  in  alkaline  vraters  and  administering 
arsenic  from  time  to  time.  Written  directions  should  be  given  to  the  mother 
or  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  and  he  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  medicine.  The  addition  of  belladonna  to  the  bromide'is 
warmly  recommended  by  Black,  of  Glasgow.  Luminal  has  proved  useful  in 
some  cases,  beginning  with  doses  of  gr.  i  (0.065  gm.)  and  gradually  increased. 
In  very  obstinate  cases  Flechsig  uses  opium,  5  or  6  grains  (0.35  gm.),  in  three 
doses  daily ;  then  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  opium  is  stopped  and  the  bromides 
in  large  amounts,  75  to  100  grains  (4  to  6  gm.)  daily,  are  used  for  two 
months. 

Among  other  remedies  recommended  are  chloral,  cannabis  indica,  and  nitro- 
glycerin. Nitroglycerin  is  sometimes  advantageous  in  petit  mal,  but  is  not  of 
much  service  in  the  major -form.  To  be  beneficial  it  must  be  given  in  full  doses, 
from  3  to  5  drops  of  the  1  per  cent,  solution,  and  increased  until  the  physiolog- 
ical effects  are  produced.  Calcium  lactate  in  20  grain  (1.3  gm.)  doses  daily 
has  been  recommended.    Counter-irritation  is  rarely  advisable.    When  the  aura 
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18  very  definite  aod  •conetant  in  its  onset,  as  from  the  hand  or  from  the  toe, 
a  blister  about  the  part  or  a  ligature  tightly  applied  may  stop  the  oncoming  fit. 
In  children,  care  should  be  taken  that  there  is  no  source  of  peripheral  irrita- 
tion.   In  boys,  an  adherent  prepuce  may  occasionally  be  the  cause. 

The  subjects  of  a  chronic  and,  in  most  cases,  a  hopelessly  incurable  dis- 
eaae,  epileptic  patients  form  no  small  portion  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
charlatans  and  quacks,  who  prescribe  to-day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  father  of 
medicine,  "purifications  and  spells  and  other  illiberal  practices  of  like  kind." 

Surgical. — In  Jacksonian  epilepsy  the  propriety  of  eurgical  interference 
is  universally  granted.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  in  the  epilepsy 
following  hemiplegia,  considering  the  anatomical  condition,  it  is  likely  to  be 
of  any  benefit.  In  idiopathic  epilepsy,  when  the  fit  starts  in  a  certain  region 
— the  thumb,  for  instance — and  the  signal  symptom  is  invariable,  the  centre 
controlling  this  part  may  be  removed.  Operation  in  the  traumatic  epilepsy,  in 
which  the  fit  follows  fracture,  is  much  more  hopeful. 

The  operation,  per  se,  appears  in  some  cases  to  have  a  curative  effect. 
The  operations  have  not  been  always  on  the  skull,  and  White  collected  an  in- 
teresting series  in  which  various  surgical  procedures  have  been  resorted  to, 
often  with  curative  effect,  such  as  ligation  of  the  carotid  artery,  castration, 
excision  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglia,  incision  of  the  scalp,  circumcision,  etc. 

VI.    BUGRAINE 

(Hemicrania;  Sick  Headache) 

Definition. — A  paroxysmal  affection  characterized  by  severe  headache,  hbq- 
ally  unilateral,  and  often  associated  with  disorders  of  vision. 

Etiology. — Heredity  plays  an  important  rdle  in  90  per  cent,  of  cases 
according  to  Mobius.  Women  and  members  of  neurotic  families  are  most 
frequently  attacked.  Many  distinguished  men  have  been  its  victims,  and 
the  astronomer  Airy  gave  a  classical  account  of  bis  case.  The  nature  of  the 
disease  is  unknown,  and  many  views  have  been  entertained : 

(a)  That  it  is  a  toxsemia  from  disorder  of  the  intestinal  digestion  or  from 
some  self -manufactured  poison. 

(b)  That  it  is  a  vasomotor  affection  with  spasm  of  the  arteries,  in  favor 
of  which  are  the  facts  that  in  the  attack  the  temporal  arteries  on  the  affected 
side  may  be  felt  to  be  small,  the  retinal  arteries  may  sometimes  be  seen  in 
spasm,  and  sclerosis  of  the  arteries  on  the  same  side  is  found  in  a  certain 
number  of  cases  of  hemicrania.  A  still  more  striking  confirmation  is  ihe 
temporary  paralysis  which  may  be  associated  with  an  attack  of  monopl^c 
or  hemiplegic  character.  Mitchell  Clarke  has  reported  a  history  of  recurring 
motor  paralysis  in  eleven  members  in  three  generations  of  the  same  family. 
The  characteristic  visual  phenomena  preceded  the  unilateral  headache,  espe- 
cially the  hemiopia.  In  most  of  the  attacks  the  hemiplegia  was  on  the  right 
side.  It  lasted  from  a  few  hours  to  a  day  and  disappeared  completely,  leaving 
no  damage.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  such  cases  except  on  the  view  of  a  tran- 
sient spasm  of  the  arteries. 

(c)  Others  regard  the  affection  as  of  refiex  origin  arising  from  a  refractiTe 
error  in  the  eyes,  or  from  troubles  in  the  nose  or  sexual  organs. 
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(d)  The  diseaBe  haa  been  attributed  to  trangient  plugging  of  the  foramen 
of  Monro  with  increased  presBure  in  the  ventricles  (Spitzner). 

The  majority  of  casee  begin  in  young  adults,  but  Sinclair  refers  to  a  case  in 
a  child  of  two  years.  Many  circumstances  bring  on  the  attack :  a  powerful  emo- 
tion of  any  sort,  mental  or  bodily  fatigue,  digestive  disturbances,  or  the  eat- 
ing of  some  particular  article  of  food.  The  paroxysmal  character  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  attacks  which  may  occur  on  the  same  day 
every  week,  every  fortnight,  or  every  month.  Headaches  of  the  migraine 
type  may  occur  for  years  in  connection  with  chronic  nephritis,  and  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  attacks  may  occur  in  connection  with  tumors  and  other 
lesions  of  the  base  of  the  brain. 

Symptcnu, — Premonitory  signs  are  present  in  many  cases,  and  the  patient 
can  tell  when  an  attack  is  coming  on.  Remarkable  prodromata  have  been 
described,  particularly  in  connection  with  vision.  Apparitions  may  appear — 
visions  of  animals,  such  as  mice,  dog^,  etc.  Transient  hemianopia  or  scotoma 
may  be  present.  In  other  instances  there  is  spasmodic  action  of  the  pupil  on 
the  affected  side,  which  dilates  and  contracts  alternately,  the  condition  known 
as  hippus.  Frequently  the  disturbance  of  vision  is  only  a  blurring,  or  there 
are  balls  of  light,  or  zigzag  lines,  or  the  so-called  fortification  spectra  {teichop- 
eia),  which  may  be  illuminated  with  gorgeous  colors.  Disturbances  of  the 
other  senses  are  rare.  Numbness  of  the  tongue  and  face  and  occasionally  of 
the  hand  may  occur  with  tingling.  More  rarely  there  are  cramps  or  spasms 
in  the  muscles  of  the  affected  side.  Transient  aphasia  may  occur  and  be  in- 
termittent. The  paralysis  may  be  (1)  of  cerebral  origin — hemiplegia  ot 
aphasia,  or  (8)  due  to  lesions  of  cranial  nerves — optic  nerve  and  ophthalmo-  ■ 
plegias;  the  oculomotor  most  often,  abducens  rarely,  trochlearis  very  rarely. 
The  supposed  involvement  of  the  facial  is  relapsing  facial  palsy  in  migraine 
(Ramsay  Hunt).  Some  patients  show  marked  psychical  disturbance,  eitiier 
excitement  or,  more  commonly,  mental  confusion  or  great  depression.  Dizzi- 
ness occurs  in  some  cases.  The  headache  follows  a  short  time  after  the 
prodromal  symptoms  have  appeared.  It  is  cumulative  and  expansile  in  char- 
acter, beginning  as  a  localized  small  spot,  which  is  generally  constant  either 
on  the  temple  or  forehead  or  in  the  eyeball.  It  is  usually  described  as  of  a 
penetrating,  sharp,  boring  character.  The  pain  gradually  spreads  and  in- 
Tolves  the. entire  side  of  the  bead,  sometimes  the  neck,  and  may  pafis  into  the 
arm.  In  some  cases  both  sides  are  affected.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  com- 
mon and  if  the  attack  comes  on  when  the  stomach  is  full  vomiting  usually 
gives  relief.  Vasomotor  symptoms  may  be  present.  The  face  may  be  pale, 
and  there  may  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  two  sides.  Subsequently  the 
face  and  ear  on  the  affected  side  may  become  a  burning  red  from  the  vaso- 
dilator influences.  The  pulse  may  be  slow.  The  temporal  artery  on  the 
affected  side  may  be  firm  and  hard,  and  in  a  condition  of  arterio-sclerosis — 
a  fact  confirmed  anatomically  by  Thoma.  Few  affections  are  more  prostrating 
and  during  the  paroxysm  the  patient  may  scarcely  be  able  to  raise  the  head 
from  the  pillow.    The  slightest  noise  or  light  aggravates  the  condition. 

The  duration  of  the  attack  is  variable.  The  severer  forms  usually  in- 
capacitate the  patient  for  at  least  three  days.  In  other  instances  the  entire 
attack  is  over  in  a  day.  The  disease  recnrs  for  years,  and  in  cases  with  a 
marked  hereditary  tendency  may  persist  throughout  life.     In  women  the 
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attacks  often  cease  after  the  climacteric,  and  in  men  after  the  age  of  fifty. 

Treatment. — The  patient  is  usually  aware  of  the  cauBes  vhich  precipitate 
an  attack.  Avoidance  of  racitement,  regularity  in  the  meals,  and  moderation 
in  diet  are  important  rules.  Some  patients  are  t>enefit«d  by  a  strict  vegetable 
diet.  The  treatment  should  be  directed  toward  the  removal  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  attacks  depend.  In  children  much  may  be  done  by  watchful- 
ness and  care  on  the  part  of  the  mother  in  regulating  the  bowels  and  watch- 
ing the  diet.  Errors  of  refraction  should  be  adjusted.  On  no  accoont  should 
such  children  be  allowed  to  compete  in  school  for  prizes.  A  prolonged  course, 
of  bromides  sometimes  proves  successful.  If  antemia  is  present,  iron  and 
arsenic  should  be  given.  When  the  arterial  tension  is  increased  a  coorae  of 
nitroglycerin  may  be  tried.  Not  too  much,  however,  should  be  expected  from 
preventive  treatment  as  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  the  headaches  recnt  in 
spite  of  all  we  (including  the  refractiouists)  can  do.  Lavage  of  the  stomach 
with  water  at  105°,  a  brisk  saline  cathartic  and  irrigation  of  the  colon  with 
hot  saline  solution  are  sometimes  of  value  at  the  onset.  Alkaline  water 
should  be  taken  freely  by  mouth.  During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  should 
be  kept  in  bed  and  absolutely  quiet.  If  the  patient  feels  faint  and  naose- 
ated  a  small  cup  of  strong  coffee  may  give  relief.  A  prolonged  course  of 
cannabis  indica  may  be  tried.  Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin  have 
been  much  used.  When  given  early,  at  the  very  outset  of  the  paroz3mm,  tiiey 
are  sometimes  effective.  Small,  repeated  doses  are  more  satisfactory.  Of 
other  remedies,  caffein,  in  5-grain  doses  of  the  citrate,  nux  vomica,  and  et^t 
have  been  recommended.    Electricity  does  not  appear  to  he  of  mudi  service. 

Ophthalmoplegv  Uigiaine. — This  term  was  applied  by  Charcot  to  a  8[>ecial 
form  in  which  there  is  weakenss  or  paralysis  of  one  or  more  eye  muscles,  wifli 
or  after  a  migraine  attack.  The  oculo-motor  nerve  is  usually  involved. 
Ptosis,  loss  of  certain  movements,  and  double  vision  are  the  common  features, 
which  may  persist  for  some  days.  Local  causes,  eapeciaUy  syphilis,  shoold  be 
excluded  before  the  diagnosis  is  established.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as 
for  migrain^. 

Vn.    NZXJKALQIA 

Deflnitionj — A  painful  affection  of  the  nerves,  due  to  functional  disturb- 
ance of  their  central  or  peripheral  extremities  or  to  neuritis  in  th^r  coarse. 

Etiology. — Members  of  neuropathic  families  are  most  subject  to  the 
disease.  It  affects  women  more  than  men.  Children  are  rarely  attacked.  Of 
bU  causes  debility  is  the  most  frequent  It  is  often  the  first  indication  of  an 
enfeebled  nervous  system.  The  various  forms  of  anaemia  are  frequoitly  asso- 
ciated with  neuralgia.  It  may  be  a  prominent  feature  at  the  onset  of  certain 
acute  diseases,  particularly  typhoid  fever.  It  has  not  been  shown  that  nen- 
ralgia  is  more  frequent  in  malarial  districts,  but  it  occasionally  occurs  in  ma- 
larial cachexia.  Exposure  to  cold  is  a  cause  in  very  susceptible  persons. 
Reflex  irritation,  particularly  from  carious  teeth,  and  disease  of  the  aotmm 
and  frontal  sinuses  are  common  causes  of  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The 
disease  occurs  sometimes  in  gout,  lead  poisoning,  and  diabetes.  Persistent 
neuralgia  may  be  a  feature  of  latent  nephritis. 

Symptomi. — Before  the  onset  of  the  pain  there  may  be  uneasy  sensations, 
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sometimeB  tizigliag  in  the  part  which  will  be  aftectcd.  The  pain  is  localized 
to  a  certain  group  or  diviBion  of  nerves,  UBually  affecting  one  side.  The  pain 
is  not  coQBtant,  but  paroxysmal,  and  is  described  as  stabbing,  burning,  or 
darting  in  character.  The  skin  may  be  exquisitely  tender  in  the  affected 
region,  particularly  over  certain  points  along  the  course  of  the  nerve,  the 
so-called  tender  points.  Movements,  as  a  rule,  are  painful.  Trophic  and 
vaso-motor  changes  may  acconpany  the  paroxysm;  the  skin  may  be  cool,  and 
Bubscquently  hot  and  burning;  occasionally  local  oedema  or  erythema  occurs. 
More  remarkable  still  are  the  changes  in  the  hair,  which  may  become  blanched 
(canities),  or  even  fall  out.  Fortunately,  such  alterations  are  rare.  Twitch- 
ings  of  the  muscles,  or  even  spasms,  may  be  present  during  the  paroxysm. 
After  lasting  a  variable  time — from  a  few  minutes  to  many  hours — the  attack 
subsides.  Recurrence  may  be  at  definite  intervals — every  day  at  the  same 
hour,  or  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  even  seven  days.  Occasionally  the  parox- 
ysms develop  only  at  the  catamenia.  This  periodicity  is  quite  as  marked  in 
non-malarial  as  in  malarial  regions. 

CLINICAL   VABIETIES,    DEPENDING    ON    THE    NERVE    ROOTS    AFFECTED 

Tr^minal  Kenralgia;  Tio  Boulonrenx. — A  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  the  minor  and  major  neuralgias  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve.  The  former 
may  merely  be  symptomatic  of  the  involvement  of  one  or  another  of  its  periph- 
eral branches  in  some  disease  process — the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  carious  teeth, 
or  a  neuritis  due  to  the  proximity  of  suppurative  processes  in  the  bony  sinuses, 
etc.  There  may  be  referred  neuralgic  pains  in  this  area  from  morbid  processes 
within  the  cranium,  or  from  visceral  disease  elsewhere.  A  painful  neuralgia 
may  follow  an  attack  of  zoster  in  any  division  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  major  trigeminal  neuralgia  is  a  primary  affection  of  the  Gasserian 
ganglion.  The  designation  tic  is  not  descriptive;  there  is  usually  immobility. 
The  sex  incidence  is  about  equal;  the  majority  of  cases  begin  between  the  ages 
of  forty  and  sixty.  No  definite  etiological  factor  is  evident.  The  right  side  is 
involved  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  cases.  Patrick's  figures  show  that  the  sec- 
ond and  the  third  branches  are  involved  more  often  than  the  first.  It  begins 
most  often  in  the  second  branch  and  later  two  or  all  three  branches  may  be 
involved.  The  paini&  of  sudden  onset,  usually  excruciating  and  in  paroxysms, 
which  may  recur,  usually  not  lasting  longer  than  two  minutes.  The  attacks 
are  excited  by  any  external  irritation  which  may  be  very  slight,  such  as  a 
draught  of  air,  touching  the  skin,  and  the  movements  in  speaking,  eating 
or  swallowing.  The  areas  over  which  irritation  excites  the  pain  are  termed 
doloro-genetic  or  "trigger"  zones.  These  do  not  always  correspond  to  the  pain 
zone.  The  pain  may  radiate  into  the  cervical  nerves  or  down  the  arms.  The 
attacks  tend  to  be  of  increasing  severity  and  in  advanced  cases  the  paroxysms 
may  recur  at  short  intervals  in  steady  succession. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  in  doubt  but  minor  forms  should  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  major.  The  pain  is  paroxysmal,  so  that  a  steady  pain  about  the  face 
is  probably  not  trifacial  neuralgia.  If  the  area  has  been  rubbed  or  massaged, 
or  the  patient  touches  it  to  show  where  the  pain  is,  the  disease  is  probably  not 
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the  major  form.  The  disease  may  be  remittent  bat  tends  to  progress  and  in- 
crease  in  severity  so  that  the  patient's  life  is  almost  insufferable. 

Cerrico-ocoipital  neuralgia  involves  the  posterior  braQchee  of  the  first 
four  cervical  nerves,  particuUrly  the  inferior  occipital,  at  the  emergence  of 
which  there  is  a  painful  point  about  half-way  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  first  cervical  vertebra.  It  may  be  caused  by  cold,  or  be  due  to  cervical 
caries.    Surgical  measures  may  be  required  if  the  pain  is  severe. 

Oervioo-braohial  neuralgia  involves  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  particularly  in  the  cubital  divieion.  When  the  circumflex  nerve  is  in- 
volved the  pain  is  in  the  deltoid.  The  pain  is  most  commonly  about  the 
shoulder  and  down  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  There  is  usually  a  marked 
tender  point  upon  this  nerve  at  the  elbow.  This  form  rarely  follows  cold, 
but  more  frequently  results  from  arthritis  and  trauma. 

Neuralgia  of  the  phrenic  nerve  is  rare.  It  is  sometimes  found  in  pleurisy 
and  in  pericarditis.  The  pain  is  chiefly  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thorax  on  a 
line  with  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  here  may  be  painful  points  on 
deep  pressure.  Full  inspiration  is  painful,  and  there  is  great  sensitiveness  on 
coughing  or  any  movement  by  which  the  diaphragm  is  suddenly  depressed. 

Intercostal  Neuralgia. — This  is  most  frequent  in  women  and  cummon  in 
hysteria.  Post-zoster  neuralgias  are  common  in  this  situation.  The  possi- 
bility of  spinal  disease,  of  tumor,  spondylitis,  caries,  or  aneurism  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Xnmbar  Neuralgia. — The  posterior  fibres  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  particu- 
larly the  ilio-scrotal  branch,  are  affected.  The  pain  is  in  the  region  of  the 
iliac  crest,  along  the  inguinal  canal,  in  the  spermatic  cord,  and  in  the  scrotum 
or  labium  majus.  The  affection  known  as  irritable  testis,  probably  a  neuralgia 
of  this  nerve,  may  be  severe  and  accompanied  by  syncopal  sensations. 

CoccydyniL — This  is  regarded  as  a  neuralgia  of  the  coccygeal  plexus. 
It  is  most  common  in  women,  and  is  aggravated  by  the  sitting  posture.  It 
is  very  intractable,  and  may  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  coccyx,  an  operation, 
however,  which  is  not  always  successful. 

Neura^aa  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Feet.— Many  of  these  cases  accompany 
varying  degrees  of  flat-foot  The  condition  is  brought  about  by  weakness  or 
fatigue  of  the  muscles  supporting  the  arches  of  the  foot,  which  consequently 
settle  until  the  strain  of  the  superimposed  body-weight  falls  upon  the  liga- 
mentous and  aponeurotic  attachments  between  the  metatarsal  and  tarsal  bones. 
Rest,  massage,  exercises,  and  orthopedic  measures  are  indicated. 

Painful  Heel. — Both  in  women  and  men  there  may  be  about  the  heel 
severe  pains  which  interfere  seriously  with  walking — the  pododynia  of  S,  D. 
Gross.  There  may  be  little  or  no  swelling,  no  discoloration,  and  no  arthritis. 
Some  cases  follow  a  gonococcus  infection  and  are  due  to  a  bony  spur. 

Plantas  Nedralqia. — This  is  often  associated  with  a  definite  neuritis, 
such  as  follows  typhoid  fever,  and  has  been  seen  in  an  aggravated  form  in 
caisson  disease  (Hughes).  The  pain  may  be  limited  to  the  tips  of  the  toes 
or  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  Numbness,  tingling,  and  byperffisthesia  or 
sweating  may  occur  with  it.  In  typhoid  fever  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients 
to  complain  of  great  sensitiveness  in  the  toes. 

Metatabsaloia, — Thomas  G.  Morton's  "painful  affection  of  the  fourth 
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metataiso-phalangeal  articulation"  is  a  peculiar  and  very  trying  disorder,  seen 
most  frequently  in  women,  and  usually  in  one  foot.  Morton  regards  it  as  due 
to  a  pinching  of  the  metatarsal  nerve.  The  condition  usually  requires  oper- 
ation. The  red,  painful  neuralgia — erythromelalgia — is  described  under  the 
veso-motor  and  trophic  disturbances. 

Causalgia  {Thermaigia). — A  form  of  neuralgia  following  gunshot 
wounds,  most  frequently  of  the  median  and  of  the  sciatic  branches,  character- 
ized by  burning  pains  of  the  greatest  intensity,  glossy  skin,  vaso-motor  dis- 
turbances, and  at  last  a  condition  of  general  hypenesthcsia  and  nervousness 
that  makes  life  unbearable.  Nothing  has  been  added  to  Weir  Mitchell's  classi- 
cal description  (1864),  and  later  he  gave  the  above  name  from  the  Greek 
words  for  burning  and  pain.  Many  cases  have  been  seen  in  the  late  war,  and 
Stopford  has  suggested  the  name  thermalgia.  An  explanation  of  causalgia  is 
difficult.  The  median  and  post-tibial  nerves  have  a  large  number  of  vaso- 
motor fibres,  interference  with  which  may  cause  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
pain;  indeed,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  pain  is  caused  by  irritation  of  the 
peri-arterial  sympathetic  fibres  and  not  by  the  wound  of  the  nerve  itself. 
Anatomically  partial  division  and  intra-neural  fibrosis  are  present,  hut  these 
are  found  in  scores  of  cases  in  which  caiisalgia  is  not  present. 

Visceral  Neuralgias. — The  more  important  of  these  have  been  noted  in 
connection  with  the  cardiac  and  the  gastric  neuroses.  They  are  most  frequent 
in  women,  often  with  neurasthenia  and  hysteria.  The  pains  are  common  in  the 
pelvic  region,  particularly  about  the  ovaries.  Nephralgia  is  of  great  interest, 
as  the  symptoms  may  closely  simulate  those  of  stone. 

TREATMENT  OF  NEURALGIA 

Causes  of  reflex  irritation  should  be  carefully  removed.  The  neuralgia,  as 
a  rule,  recurs  unless  the  general  health  improves ;  so  that  tonic  and  hygienic 
measures  of'  all  sorte  should  be  employed.  Often  a  change  of  air  or  surround- 
ings will  relieve  a  severe  neuralgia.  Obstinate  cases  may  be  cured  by  a  pro- 
longed residence  in  the  moimtains,  with  an  out-of-door  life  and  plenly  of 
exercise.  A  strict  vegetable  diet  will  sometimes  relieve  the  neuralgia  or  head- 
ache of  a  gouty  person.  Of  general  remedies,  iron  is  often  a  specific  in  the 
cases  associated  with  chlorosis  and  antemia.  Arsenic,  too,  is  very  beneficial 
in  these  forms,  and  should  be  given  in  ascending  doses.  The  value  of  quinine 
has  been  much  overrated.  It  probably  has  no  more  infiuence  than  any  other 
bitter  tonic,  except  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  the  neuralgia  is  definitely  aa- 
sociated  with  malaria.  Strychnine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  phosphorus  are  advan- 
tageous. Of  remedies  for  the  pain,  antipyrin,  antifebrin,  phenacetin  and 
acetyl-salicylic  acid  should  first  be  tried,  for  they  are  sometimes  of  service. 
Morphia  should  be  given  with  great  caution,  and  only  after  other  remedies 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  On  no  consideration  should  the  patient  be  allowed 
to  use  the  hypodermic  syringe.  Gelsemium  is  highly  recommended.  Of  nerve 
stimulants,  valerian  and  ether,  which  often  act  well  together,  may  be  given. 
In  the  minor  form  of  trigeminal  neuralgia  nitroglycerin  in  large  doses  may 
be  tried.  Dana  has  seen  good  results  follow  rest  with  large  doses  of  strychnia 
given  hypodermically.  Aconitin  in  doses  of  one  two-hundredth  of  a  grain 
(0.00032  gm.)  may  be  tried.    Diathermy  may  be  useful. 
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Of  local  appUcatioDS,  the  tbenoo-cautery  ie  invaluable,  particularly  in  zona 
and  the  more  chronic  forms  of  neuralgia.  Acupuncture  may  be  used.  Chloro- 
form liniment,  camphor  and  chloral,  moithol,  the  oleates  of  morphia,  atropia, 
and  belladonna  used  with  lanolin  may  be  tried.  Freezing  over  the  tender  point 
with  ether  spray  is  sometimes  successful  The  continuous  current  may  be 
used.  The  sponges  should  be  warm,  and  the  positive  pole  should  be  placed 
near  the  seat  of  the  pain.  The  strength  of  the  current  should  be  such  as  to 
cause  a  slight  tingling  or  burning,  but  not  pain. 

For  trigeminal  neuralgia  there  are  two  successful  measures,  (1)  injection 
of  alcohol  into  the  branch,  the  trunk  or  the  ganglion  itself,  often  satisfactory 
in  skilled  hands;  and  (3)  removal  of  the  ganglion.  Cushing^s  results  show 
the  remarkable  benefit  which  may  result 


TUL    FB0FE88I0NAL  SPASBCS;  OCCUPATION  KEITBOSES 

The  continuous  and  excessive  use  of  the  muscles  in  performing  a  certain 
movement  may  be  followed  by  an  irregular,  involuntary  spasm  or  cramp,  which 
may  completely  cheek  the  performance  of  the  action.  The  condition  is  found 
most  frequently  in  writers,  hence  the  term  writer's  cramp  or  scrivener's  palsy ; 
but  it  is  also  common  in  piano  and  violin  players  and  in  telegraph  operators. 
The  spasms  occur  in  many  other  persons,  such  as  milkmaids,  weavers,  and 
cigarette-rollers. 

The  most  common  form  is  writet's  cramp,  which  is  much  more  frequent 
in  men  than  in  women.  Of  75  cases  of  impaired  writing  power  reported  by 
Poore,  all  of  the  instances  of  undoubted  writer's  cramp  were  in  men.  An 
'  investigation  by  Thompson  and  Sinclair  into  telegraphist  cramp  in  En^and 
shows  that  the  disease  is  rare,  only  13  cases  among  between  7,000  and  8,000 
employees.  Persons  of  a  nervous  temperament  are  more  liable  to  the  diseaae. 
Occasionally  it  follows  slight  injury.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  faulty 
method  of  writing  has  been  employed,  using  either  the  little  finger  or  the  wrist 
as  the  fixed  point.  Persons  who  write  with  the  middle  of  the  forearm  or  the 
elbow  as  the  fixed  point  are  rarely  affected. 

Xo  anatomical  changes  have  been  found.  The  most  reasonable  explauatioo 
of  the  disease  is  that  it  results  from  a  deranged  action  of  the  nerve  centres 
presiding  over  the  muscular  movements  involved  in  the  act  of  writing,  a  cod- 
dition  which  has  been  termed  irritable  weakness. 

Symptonu. — These  may  be  described  under  five  heads  (Lewis). 

{a)  Crahf  OB  Sfash. — This  is  often  an  early  symptom  and  most  com- 
monly affects  the  forefinger  and  thumb;  or  there  may  be  a  combined  move- 
ment of  fiexion  and  adduction  of  the  thumb,  so  that  the  pen  may  be  twisted 
from  the  grasp  and  thrown  to  some  distance.  Weir  Mitchell  described  a  lock- 
epasm,  in  which  the  fingers  become  so  firmly  contracted  upon  the  pen  that  it 
can  not  be  removed, 

(6)  Pabesis  and  Paralysis. — This  may  occur  with  the  spasm  or  alone. 
The  patient  feels  a  sense  of  weakness  and  debility  in  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  arm  and  holds  the  pen  feebly.  Yet  the  grasp  of  the  hand  may 
be  strong  and  there  may  be  no  paralysis  for  ordinary  acts. 
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(c)  TfiEUOR. — This  ia  most  commonly  seen  in  the  forefinger  and  may  be 
&  premonitory  symptom  of  atrophy.  It  is  not  an  important  symptom,  and  is 
rarely  sufficient  to  produce  disability. 

(d)  Pain. — Abnormal  sensations,  particularly  a  tired  feeling  in  the  mus- 
cles, are  very  constantly  present.  Actual  pain  is  rare,  but  there  may  be  irregu- 
lar shooting  pains  in  the  arm.  Numbness  or  soreneBB  may  exist.  If,  as  some- 
times happens,  a  subacute  neuritis  develops,  there  may  be  pain  over  the  nerves 
and  numbness  or  tingling  in  the  fingers. 

(e)  Yaso-hotok  Dibtubsances. — These  may  occur  in  severe  ca^B.  There 
may  be  hypeneBthesia.  Occasionally  the  skin  becomes  glossy,  or  there  is  a 
condition  of  local  asphyxia  resembling  chilblains.  In  attempting  to  write,  the 
hand  and  arm  may  become  flushed  and  the  veins  increased  in  size.  Early  the 
electrical  reactions  are  normal,  but  in  advanced  cases  there  may  be  diminution 
of  faradic  and  sometimes  increase  in  the  galvanic  irritability. 

Dia^osii. — A  well  marked  case  of  writer's  cramp  or  palsy  could  scarcely 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  affection.  Care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  the  exist- 
ence of  any  cerebro-spinal  disease,  such  as  progressive  muscular  atrophy  or 
hemiplegia,  or  local  affection,  such  as  cervical  rib.  The  physician  is  sometimes 
consulted  by  nervous  persons  who  fancy  they  are  becoming  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease and  complain  of  stiffness  or  wealoiess  without  displaying  any  cbaracteit- 
istic  features. 

Pn^noni. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic.  If  taken  in 
time  and  if  the  band  is  allowed  perfect  rest,  the  condition  may  improve  rapidly, 
but  too  often  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  recurrence.  The  patient  may  learn 
to  write  with  the  left  hand,  but  this  also  may  after  a  time  be  attacked. 

Treatmettt. — Various  prophylactic  measures  have  been  advised.  It  is  im- 
portant that  a  proper  method  of  writing  be  adopted.  Gowere  suggested  that  if 
all  persons  wrote  from  the  shoulder  writer's  cramp  would  practically  not  occur. 
Various  devices  have  been  invented  for  relieving  the  fatigue,  but  none  of  them 
are  very  satisfactory.  The  use  of  the  type-writer  has  diminished  the  fre- 
quency of  scrivener's  palsy.  Best  is  essential  and  no  measures  are  of  value 
without  it.  Massage  and  manlpidation,  when  combined  with  systematic  gym- 
nastics, give  the  best  results.  The  patient  should  systematically  practise  the 
opposite  movements  to  those  concerned  in  the  cramp.  This  muscle  training 
often  gives  good  results.  Poore  recommends  the  galvanic  current  applied  to 
the  muscles,  which  are  at  the  same  time  rhythmically  exercised.  In  very  ob- 
stinate cases  the  condition  remains  incurable. 


IX.    HTSTZSIA 

Deflnittm. — A  disorder  of  personality  manifested  by  a  heightened  and 
perverted  suggestibility,  a  change  in  character,  together  with  certain  mental 
and  bodily  states  induced  by  suggestion — auto  or  hetero— and  cured  by  per- 
suasion. 

Etiology, — Persons  with  mobile  emotional  dispositionB,  especially  women, 
are  the  chief  subjects.  In  periods  of  great  stress,  as  in  the  recent  war,  it  be^ 
comes  a  widespread  and  serious  disorder.  A  community  disease,  often  spread- 
ing widely  in  institutions,  such  as  schools  and  convents,  it  may  behave  like 
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an  epidemic,  ae  in  the  daocing  mania.  The  essential  element  onder  the  abore 
definition  ifi  the  first — heightened  tuggest^iUty. — (a)  With  the  chameleon  we 
take  the  color  of  our  surroundings.  The  company,  phymeal  conditions,  the 
weather,  etc.,  send  our  spirits  up  and  down  like  the  mercury  in  a  barometer. 
Suggestion,  deliberate  by  speech,  unconscious  through  imitation,  is  the  most 
important  part  of  education,  and  to  free  the  mind  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  mastery  of  these  external  influences  has  been  the  goal  from  the  days  of  the 
Greeks.  Love,  hate  and  fear,  the  three  powerful  emotions,  control  us  indi- 
vidually or  Bway  us  in  herds  as  the  cattle  on  the  plains.  The  dominant  influ- 
ence of  Buggeetion  is  everywhere  in  the  story  of  human  progress ;  just  as  it  is 
in  the  black  chapters  of  superstition,  folly,  and  crime.  Unconscious  imitation, 
or  an  imitation  against  which  the  individual  is  powerless  to  fight,  has  been 
the  important  factor  in  outbreaks  of  hysteria-as  the  dancing  mania,  the  epi- 
demic chorea,  and  such  tragedies  as  led  to  the  persecutions  for  witchcraft 

{b)  Right  judgments  are  indispensable  conditions  to  right  action  in  mind 
or  muscle  and  it  is  in  this  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  control  of  the  will — the  will 
to  do  and  the  will  to  avoid — that  we  find  the  key  to  many  of  the  problems  of 
hysteria.  It  may  be  a  knee  "locked"  for  months.  An  injury  or  pain  induces 
the  fixed  belief  that  the  joint  can  not  be  moved,  loss  of  muscle  judgment- 
there  have  been  scores  of  such  war  cases — but  ten  minutes  at  Seale-Hayne  or 
a  trip  to  Lourdes  and  the  joint  is  flexible.  After  the  shock  of  an  explosion 
a  man  is  blind  (without  a  lesion),  the  condition  persists — the  visual  judg- 
ment has  been  lost — to  be  restored  months  afterwards  at  a  temple  of  .Maai- 
lapius  or  by  some  modem  Qalen.  An  emotional  girl  takes  an  aversion  to 
her  mistress.  The  moral  judgment  is  lost  and  she  begins  to  play  pranks,  some- 
times harmless,  but  often  serious  as  entailing  great  inconvenience  and  Ion, 
as  in  the  recent  Norfolk  case  in  which  the  walls  of  a  house  were  so  covered 
with  paraffin,  sandal  oil  and  water  that  it  had  to  abandoned.  Or  craving 
sympathy,  she  will  inflict  all  sorts  of  injuries,  even  wound  herself  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  necessitate  amputation  of  a  limb.  Loss  of  right  judgment  then 
in  muscle  action,  sense  action,  and  conduct  are  essential  factors.  Aa  the  im- 
pulse— suggestion — is  spontaneous  we  speak  of  it  as  auto-suggestion — and  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  feebleness  of  control  by  the  will  is  the  readiness  with 
which  muscles,  sense  and  mind  yield  to  impulses  not  prompted  by  right  judg- 
ment. 

Charcot  and  hie  followers  regarded  hysteria  as  a  psychosis,  in  which  mor- 
bid states  are  induced  by  ideas.  The  capability  of  responding  to  suggestion 
is  the  test  of  its  existence.  It  is  a  disturbance  in  the  sphere  of  personality,  in 
which  the  emotions  have  an  exaggerated  influence  on  the  sensory,  motor  and 
secretory  functions.  Babinski  holds  that  hysteria  ie  a  mental  condition  with 
certain  primary  phenomena  and  certain  secondary  accidental  symptoms.  The 
essence  of  the  primary  features  is  that  they  may  be  produced  by  suggestion, 
and  may  be  made  to  disappear  by  persuasion  (pithiatisra) .  The  primary  syn^)- 
toms  include  hemi-antesthesia,  paralysis,  contractures,  etc. ;  secondary  featuree, 
as  muscular  atrophy,  are  directly  dependent  upon  the  primary  and  cannot 
themselves  be  induced  by  suggestion. 

In  the  Breuer-Freud  theory  we  return  to  the  days  of  Aretsus,  who  orig- 
inated ( ?)  the  views  of  sexual  hysteria  and  believed  the  womb,  "like  an  animal 
within  an  animal"  and  altogether  erratic,  caused  all  sorts  of  trouble  in  its 
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wanderings.  Freud's  Tie*  is  thus  aDslyzed  by  Jelliffe  in  his  article  in  our 
"System  of  Medicine"  (2iid  Ed.,  Vol.  V.).  "There  develop  usually  on  a 
constitutional  basis,  in  the  period  before  puberty,  definite  sexual  activities 
which  are  mostly  of  a  perverse  nature.  These  activities  do  not,  as  a  rule,  lead 
to  a  definite  neurosis  up  to  the  time  of  puberty,  which  in  the  psychic  sphere 
appears  much  earlier  than  in  the  body,  but  sexual  phantasy  maintains  a  per- 
verse constellated  direction  by  reason  of  the  infantile  sexual  activities.  On 
constitutional  (affect)  grounds  the  increased  fantasy  of  the  hysteric  leads  to 
the  formation  of  complexes  which  are  not  taken  up  by  the  personality  and 
by  reason  of  shame  or  disgust  remain  buried.  There,  therefore,  results  a  con- 
flict between  the  characteristic  normal  libido  and  the  sexual  repressions  of  these 
buried  infantile  perversions.  These  conflicts  give  rise  to  the  hysterical  symp- 
toms. It  is  in  his  contributions  to  the  sexual  theory  that  Freud  develops  hia 
later  thou|htB  of  the  sexual  origin  of  the  hysterical  reaction.  By  sexual  it  Is 
important  to  remember  that  Freud  is  not  speaking  of  sensual. 

"The  significance  of  Freud's  theory  is  the  tracing  of  every  case  to  sexual 
traumata  during  early  childhood.  Sexual  experiences  differ,  however,  from 
ordinary  experiences — the  latter  have  a  tendency  to  fade  out,  while  the  idea 
of  the  fonner  grows  with  increasing  sexual  maturity.  There  results  a  dis- 
proportionate capacity  for  increased  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  sub- 
conscious.   This  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

"There  must  be,  however,  a  connecting  link  between  the  infantile  sexual 
traumata  and  the  later  manifestations.  This  connection  Freud  finds  in  the 
so-called  Tiyaterical  fancies.'  These  are  the  day-dreams  of  erotic  coloring, 
wish -gratifications,  originating  in  privation  and  longing.  These  fancies  hark 
back  to  the  original  traumatic  moment,  and,  either  originating  in  the  sub- 
conBcious  or  shortly  becoming  conscious,  are  transformed  into  hysterical  symp- 
toms. They  constitute  a  defence  of  the  ego  against  the  revival,  as  reminis- 
cences, of  the  repressed  traumatic  experiences  of  childhood"  (White). 

The  affection  is  most  common  in  women,  and  usually  appears  first  about 
the  time  of  puberty,  but  the  manifestations  may  continue  until  the  menopause, 
or  even  until  old  age.  Men  are  by  no  means  exempt,  and  hysteria  in  the  male 
is  not  rare.  It  occurs  in  all  races,  but  is  much  more  prevalent,  particularly  in 
its  severer  forms,  in  members  of  the  Latin  race.  In  England  and  the  United 
States  the  milder  grades  are  common,  but  the  graver  forms  are  rare  in  com- 
parison with  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  seen  in  France. 

Children  under  twelve  years  of  age  are  not  very  often  affected,  but  the 
disease  may  be  well  marked  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  year.  One  of  the 
saddest  chapters  in  the  history  of  human  deception,  that  of  the  Salem  witches, 
might  be  headed  hysteria  in  children,  since  the  tragedy  resulted  directiy  from 
the  hysterical  pranks  of  girls  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

Of  predisposing  causes,  two  are  important — heredity  and  education.  The 
former  acts  by  endowing  the  child  with  a  mobile,  abnormally  sensitive  nervous 
organization.  We  see  cases  most  frequently  in  families  with  marked  nenro- 
pathic  tendencies,  the  members  of  which  have  suffered  from  neuroses  of  vari- 
OUB  sorts.  Education  at  home  too  often  fails  to  inculcate  habits  of  self-control. 
A  child  grows  to  girlhood  with  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  her  relations  to 
others,  and  accustomed  to  have  every  whim  gratified  and  abundant  sympathy 
lavished  on  every  woe,  however  trifling;  she  reaches  womanhood  with  a  moral 
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orgaaizatioD  unfitted  to  'withstand  the  cares  and  worries  of  every-day  life.  At 
school,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifteen,  when  the  vital  energies  are 
absorbed  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  body,  she  is  oft«n  cooped  in  close 
school  rooms  for  six  or  eight  hours  daily.  The  result  too  frequently  is  an 
active,  bright  mind  in  an  enfeebled  body,  ill  adapted  to  subserve  the  fwctions 
for  which  it  was  framed,  easily  disordered,  and  prone  to  react  sbnonually  to 
the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life.  Among  the  more  direct  inflncnces  are  emotions 
of  various  kinds,  fright  occasionally,  more  frequently  love  affairs,  grief,  and 
domestic  worries.  Physical  causes  less  often  bring  on  hysterical  outbreaks,  but 
they  may  follow  an  injury  or  develop  during  the  convalescence  from  an  acute 
illness  or  be  associated  with  disease  of  the  generative  organs. 

"Chorea  Kajor":  "Pandemic  Chorea." — The  common  name,  St  Vitus's 
dance,  applied  to  chorea  has  come  to  us  from  the  middle  ages,  when  under  the 
influence  of  religious  fervor  there  were  epidemics  characterized  bf  great  ex- 
citement, gesticulations,  and  dancing.  For  the  relief  of  these  symptoms,  whoi 
excessive,  pilgrimages  were  made,  and,  in  the  Bhenish  provinces,  particularly 
to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Vitus  in  Zebem.  Epidemics  of  this  sort?  occurred  also 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  and  descriptions  of  them  among  the  early  set- 
tlers in  Kentucky  have  been  given  by  Robertson  and  Yandell.  It  was  unfor* 
tunate  that  Sydenham  applied  the  tenn  chorea  to  an  affection  in  children 
totally  distinct  from  this  chorea  major,  which  is  in  reality  an  hysterical 
manifestation  under  the  influence  of  religions  ^citement. 

Symptonu. — A  useful  division  is  into  the  convulsive  and  non-convulsive 
varieties. 

Convulsive  Hystebia. — (o)  Minor  Forma. — The  attack,  commonly  fol- 
lowing emotional  disturbance,  sets  in  suddenly  or  may  be  preceded  by  symp- 
toms, called  by  the  laity  "hysterical,"  such  as  laughing  and  crying  alternately, 
or  a  sensation  of  constriction  in  the  neck,  or  of  a  ball  rising  in  the  throat — 
the  globus  hystericus.  Sometimes,  preceding  the  convulsive  movements,  there 
may  be  painful  sensations  arising  from  the  pelvic,  abdominal,  or  thoracic 
regions.  From  the  description  these  sensations  resemble  aurge.  They  become 
more  intense  with  the  rising  sensation  of  choking  in  the  neck  and  difficult  in 
getting  breath,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  more  or  less  violent  convulsion. 
i?he  fall  is  not  sudden,  as  in  epilepsy,  but  the  subject  goes  down,  as  a  mle, 
easily,  often  picking  a  soft  spot,  like  a  sofa  or  an  easy-chair,  and  in  the  move- 
ments apparently  exercises  care  to  do  herself  no  injury.  Yet  at  the  same  time 
she  appears  to  be  unconscious.  The  movements  are  clonic  and  disorderly, 
with  the  head  and  arms  thrown  about  in  an  irregular  manner.  The  paroxysm 
after  a  few  minutes  slowly  subsides,  then  the  patient  becomes  emotional,  and 
gradually  regains  consciousness.  When  questioned  the  patient  may  confeas 
to  having  some  knowledge  of  the  events  which  have  taken  place,  hut,  as  a  rule, 
has  no  accurate  recollection.  During  the  attack  the  abdomen  may  be  much 
distended  with  flatus,  and  subsequently  a  large  amount  of  clear  urine  may  be 
passed.  These  attacks  vary  greatly ;  there  may  be  scarcely  any  movements  of 
the  limbs,  but  after  a  nerve  storm  the  patient  sinks  into  a  torpid,  semi-uncon- 
scious condition,  from  which  she  is  roused  with  difiBculty.  In  some  casea  the 
patient  passes  from  this  state  into  a  condition  of  catalepsy. 

(6)  Major  Forms;  Hystero-epUepsy. — Typical  instances  are  very  rare  in 
the  United  States  and  in  England.    The  attack  is  initiated  by  certain  piodro- 
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mata,  chiefly  iiudot  hysterical  raanifeatatious,  either  foolish  or  unseemly  be- 
havior, excitement,  sometimea  dyspeptic  Bymptoma  with  tympanites,  or  fre- 
quent micturition.  Areas  of  hyperesthesia  may  be  marked,  the  so-called  hys- 
terogenic spots  so  elaborately  deaciibed  by  Bichet.  These  are  usually  sym- 
metrical and  situated  over  the  upper  dorsal  vertebra,  and  in  front  in  a  series 
of  Bymmetrically  placed  areas  on  the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  most  marked 
being  over  th&  ovaries.  Painful  sensations  or  a  feeling  of  oppression  and  a 
globus  rising  in  the  throat  may  be  complained  of  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
convulsion,  which,  according  to  French  writers,  has  four  distinct  stages:  (1) 
Epileptoid  condition,  which  closely  simulates  a  true  epileptic  attack  with  tonic 
spasm  (often  leading  to  opisthotonos),  grinding  of  the  teeth,  congestion  of 
the  face,  followed  by  clonic  convulsions,  gradual  relaxation,  and  coma.  (3) 
Succeeding  this  is  ibe  period  which  Charcot  has  termed  downism,  in  which 
there  is  an  emotional  display  and  a  remarkable  series  of  contortions  or  of 
cataleptic  poses.  (3)  Then  in  typical-  oases  there  is  a  stage  iu  which  the 
patient  assumes  certain  attitudes  expressive  of  the  various  passions — ecstasy, 
fear,  beatitude,  or  erotism.  (4)  Finally  consciousness  retunis  and  the  patient 
enters  upon  a  stage  in  which  she  may  display  very  varied  symptoms,  chiefly 
manifestations  of  a  delirium  with  extraordinary  hallucinations.  Visions  are 
seen,  voices  heard,  and  conversations  held  with  imaginary  persons.  In  this 
stage  patients  will  relate  with  the  utmost  solemnity  imaginary  events,  and 
make  extraordinary  and  serious  charges  against  individuals.  This  sometimes 
gives  a  grave  aspect  to  these  seizures,  for  not  only  does  the  patient  make  and 
believe  the  statements,  but  when  recovery  is  complete  the  hallucination  some- 
times  persists.  After  an  attack  a  patient  may  remain  for  days  in  a  state 
of  lethargy  or  trance. 

NoN-coNVTTLSiVE  FoRMB. — So  complex  and  varied  is  the  picture  that  the 
manifestations  are  best  considered  according  to  the  systems  involved. 

(fl)  Disorders  of  Motion. — (1)  Paralysis. — These  may  be  hemiplegic,  para- 
plegic, OP  monoplegic.  Hysterical  diplegia  is  extremely  rare.  The  paralysis 
either  sets  in  abruptly  or  gradually,  and  may  take  weeks  to  attain  its  fuU 
development.  There  is  no  type  or  form  of  organic  paralysis  which  may  not 
be  simulated  in  hysteria.  Sensation  is  either  lessened  or  lost  on  the  affected 
side.  The  hysterical  paraplegia  is  more  common  than  hemiplegia.  The  loss 
of  power  is  not  absolute;  the  legs  can  usually  be  moved,  but  do  not  support  the 
patient.  The  reflexes  may  be  increased,  though  the  knee-jerk  is  often  normal. 
A  spurious  ankle  clonus  may  sometime  be  present.  The  feet  are  usually  ex- 
tended and  turned  inward  in  the  equino-varus  position.  The  muscles  do  not 
waste  and  the  electrical  reactions  are  normal.  Other  manifestations,  such  as 
paralysis  of  the  bladder  or  aphonia,  are  usually  associated.  Hysterical  mono- 
plegias may  he  facial,  crural,  or  brachial  A  condition  of  ataxia  sometimes 
occurs  with  paresis.  Inco5rdination  may  be  a  marked  feature,  and  there  are 
usually  sensory  manifestations. 

The  following  points  are  important  in  deciding  between  functional  and 
organic  hemiplegia.  The  absence  of  epigastric  and  cremasteric  reflexes  with 
Babinski's  sign  suggests  organic  disease.  If  the  patient  folds  the  arms  and 
attempts  to  rise  from  the  recumbent  to  the  sitting  posture  the  thigh  on  tiie 
affected  side  flexes  at  the  hip  and  the  whole  extremity  will  he  raised,  to  fall 
back  later.    Iliis  does  not  occur  in  the  functional  cases.    Another  test  is  made 
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with  the  patient  lying  on  the  bsck.  When  asked  to  raise  the  unaffected  leg, 
the  opposite  leg,  paralyzed  for  Toluntary  effort,  is  strongly  preBsed  down 
(Hoover). 

(2)  Contractures  and  Spasms. — The  hysterical  contractures  may  attack 
almost  any  group  of  voluntary  muecles  and  be  of  the  hetniplegic,  paraplegic, 
or  monoplegic  type.  They  may  come  on  suddenly  or  slowly,  persist  for  mooths 
or  years,  and  disappear  rapidly.  The  contracture  is  most  commonly  seen  in 
the  arm,  which  is  flexed  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  while  the  fingers  tightly  grasp 
the  thumb  in  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  more  rarely  the  terminal  phalanges  are 
hyperextended.  It  may  occur  in  one  or  in  both  legs,  more  commonly  in  one. 
The  ankle  clonus  is  preeent;  the  foot  is  inverted  and  the  toes  are  strongly 
flexed.  These  cases  may  be  mistaken  for  lateral  sclerosis  and  the  difficult  in 
diagnosis  may  really  be  very  great.  The  spastic  gait  is  typical,  and  with 
the  exaggerated  knee-jerk  and  ankle  clonus  the  picture  may  be  characteristic. 
Other  forms  of  contracture  may  be  in  the  muscles  of  the  hip,  shoulder,  or 
neck;  more  rarely  in  those  of  the  jaws — hysterical  trismus — or  in  the  tongne. 
Remarkable  indeed  are  the  local  contractures  in  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
muscles,  producing  a  phantom  tumor,  in  which  just  below  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  umbilicus  is  a  firm,  apparently  solid  growth.  According  to 
Gowers,  this  is  produced  by  relaxation  of  the  recti  and  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm,  together  with  inflation  of  the  intestines  with  gas  and  an 
arching  forward  of  the  vertebral  column.  They  are  apt  to  occur  in  middle- 
aged  women  about  the  menopause,  and  are  frequently  associated  with  symp- 
toms of  spurious  pregnancy — pseudo-cyesis.  The  resemblance  to  a  tumor  may 
be  striking.  The  only  safeguard  is  to  be  found  in  complete  aneesthesia,  when 
the  tumor  entirely  disappears.  Mitchell  reported  an  instance  of  a  phantom 
tumor  in  the  left  pectoral  region  just  above  the  breast,  which  was  tender,  hard, 
and  dense. 

Rhythmic  Hysterical  Spasm. — The  movements  may  he  of  the  arm,  either 
flexion  and  extension,  or,  more  rarely,  pronation  and  supination.  Clonic  con- 
tractions of  the  sterno-clei do-ma stoid  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  or  of  the 
rotatory  muiiclea  of  the  head  may  produce  rhythmic  movements  of  these  parts. 
The  spasm  may  be  in  one  or  both  psoas  muscles,  lifting  the  leg  in  a  rhythmic 
manner  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  minute.  In  other  instances  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk  are  affected,  and  every  few  momenta  there  is  a  bowing  movement — 
salaam  convulsions — or  the  muscles  of  the  back  may  contract,  causing  strong 
arching  of  the  vertebral  column  and  retraction  of  the  head. 

Tremor  may  be  a  purely  hysterical  manifestation,  occurring  either  alone  or 
with  paralysis  and  contracture.  It  most  commonly  involves  the  bands  and 
arms;  more  rarely  the  head  and  legs.  The  movements  are  small  and  quick. 
In  the  type  described  by  Bendu  the  tremor  may  or  may  not  persist  during 
repose,  but  it  is  increased  or  provoked  by  volitional  movements.  Volitional 
or  intention  tremor  may  exist,  simulating  closely  that  of  insular  sclerosis. 
Many  instances  of  this  disease  are  mistaken  for  hysteria. 

(6)  Disorders  of  Setisaiion. — ATUBsthesia  is  most  common,  and  usually  con- 
fined to  one  half  of  the  body.  It  may  not  be  noticed  by  the  patient.  Usually 
it  is  accurately  limited  by  the  middle  line  and  involves  the  mucous  surfaces  and 
deeper  parts.  The  conjunctiva,  however,  is  often  spared.  There  may  be  hani- 
anopsia.    This  symptom  may  come  on  slowly  or  follow  a  convulsive  attack. 
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Sometimes  the  Tarious  EensatioDs  are  dissociated  and  the  anssthesia  may  he 
only  to  pain  and  to  touch.  The  skin  of  the  affected  side  is  usually  pale  and 
cool,  and  a  pin-prick  may  not  be  followed  by  blood.  With  the  loss  of  feeling 
there  may  be  loss  of  muscular  power.  Curious  trophic  changes  may  be  pres- 
ent, such  as  unilateral  swelling  of  the  hemiplegic  side. 

By  metallotherapy,  the  application  of  certain  metals,  the  antesthesia  or 
analgesia  can  be  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  body.  This  phenomenon 
may  be  caused  by  the  electro-magnet  and  by  wood  and  various  other  agents, 
and  is  an  effect  of  suggestioii. 

Hyperwstkesia. — Increased  sensitiveness  and  pains  occur  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.  One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  is  of  pain  in  the  head, 
usually  over  the  sagittal  suture,  lees  frequently  in  the  occiput.  This  is  de- 
scribed as  agonizing,  and  is  compared  to  the  driving  of  a  natl  into  the  part; 
hence  the  name  clavus  hystericus.  Neuralgias  are  common.  Hypenesthetic 
areas,  the  hysterogenic  points,  exist  on  the  skin  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
pressure  upon  which  may  cause  minor  manifestations  or  even  a  convulsive 
attack.  Increased  sensitiveness  in  the  ovarian  region  is  not  peculiar  to 
hysteria.  Fain  in  the  back  is  an  almost  constant  complaint.  The  sensitive- 
ness may  be  limited  to  certain  spinous  processes,  or  may  be  diffuse.  In 
hysterical  women  the  pains  in  the  abdomen  may  simulate  those  of  gastric 
ulcer,  or  the  condition  may  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  peritonitis;  more 
rarely  the  abdominal  pains  closely  resemble  those  of  appendix  disease. 

Special  Senses. — Disturbances  of  taste  and  smell  are  not  ujicommon  and 
may  cause  much  distress.  Of  ocular  symptoms,  retinal  hypcrasthesia  is  com- 
mon, and  the  patients  prefer  to  be  in  a  darkened  room.  Retraction  of  the 
field  of  vision  is  common  and  usually  follows  a  convulsive  seizure.  It  may 
persist  for  years.  The  color  perception  may  be  normal  even  with  complete 
anesthesia.  Hysterical  deafness  may  be  complete  and  alternate  or  come 
ou  with  hysterical  blindness.  Hysterical  amaurosis  may  occur  in  children. 
One  must  distinguish  between  functional  loss  of  power  and  simulation. 

(c)  Visceral  Mamfestatians. — Respiratory  Apparatus. — Of  disturbances  in 
the  respiratory  rhythm,  the  most  frequent,  perhaps,  is  an  esaggeration  of  the 
deeper  breath,  which  is  taken  normally  every  fifth  or  sixth  inspiration,  or 
there  may  be  a  "catching"  breathing,  such  as  is  seen  when  cold  water  is 
poured  over  a  person.  In  hysterical  dyspnaa  there  ia  no  special  distress  and 
the  pulse  is  normal.  In  what  is  known  as  the  syndrome  of  Briquet  there  are 
shortness  of  breath,  suppression  of  the  voice,  and  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm. 
The  nnhelation  is  extreme.  In  rare  instances  there  is  bradypncea.  Among 
laryngeal  manifestations  aphonia  is  frequent  and  may  persist  for  months  or 
even  years  without  other  special  symptoms.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  may  occur 
with  violent  inspiratory  efforts  and  great  distress,  and  even  lead  to  cyanosis. 
Hiccough,  or  sounds  resembling  it,  may  be  present  for  weeks  or  months  at 
a  time.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  respiratory  manifestations  are 
the  hysterical  cries.  These  may  mimic  the  sounds  produced  by  animals,  such 
as  barking,  mewing,  or  grunting,  and  in  France  epidemics  of  them  have  been 
observed.     Attacks  of  gaping,  yawning,  and  sneezing  may  also  occur. 

The  hysterical  cough  is  a  frequent  symptom,  particularly  jn  young  girls 
It  may  occur  in  paroxysms,  but  is  often  a  dry,  persistent,  croaking  cough, 
extremely  monotonous  and  unpleasant  to  hear.     Sir  Andrew  Clark  has  failed 
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attention  to  a  loud,  barking  cough  {cynohex  hebetica)  occurrmg  about  the 
time  of  puberty,  chiefly  in  boya  beloDging  to  neurotic  families.  The  attBck8> 
■which  last  about  a  minute,  recur  frequently.  A  form  of  hyeterical  hamoplysia 
may  be  deceptive  and  lead  to  a  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  disorder.  The  Bputnm 
is  a  pale-red  fluid,  not  so  bright  in  color  as  in  ordinary  hiemoptysia,  and  con- 
tains particles  of  food,  pavement  epithelium,  red  corpuscles,  and  micrococci,  bat 
no  cylindical  or  ciliated  epithelium.  It  probably  comes  from  the  mouth  or 
pharynx. 

Digestive  System. — Disturbed  or  depraved  appetite,  dyspepsia,  and  gastric 
pains  are  common.  The  patient  may  have  difficulty  in  swallowing,  apparently 
from  spasm  of  the  gullet.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  food  seems  to 
be  expelled  before  it  reaches  the  stomach.  In  other  cases  there  is  incessant 
gagging.  In  the  hysterical  vomiting  the  food  is  regurgitated  -without  much 
effort  and  without  nausea.  This  feature  may  persist  for  years  without  great 
disturbance  of  nutrition.  The  most  striking  and  remarkable  digestive  dis- 
turbance in  hysteria  is  the  anorexia  nervosa  described  by  Sir  William  Gull, 
"To  call  it  loss  of  appetite — anorexia — but  feebly  characterizes  the  symptom. 
It  is  rather  an  annihilation  of  appetite,  so  complete  that  it  seems  in  some 
cases  impossible  ever  to  eat  again.  Out  of  it  grows  an  antagonism  to  food 
which  results  at  last  and  in  its  worst  forms  in  spasm  on  the  approach  of  food, 
and  this  in  turn  gives  rise  to  some  of  those  remarkable  cases  of  survival  for 
long  periods  without  food"  (Mitchell),  There  are  three  special  features  in 
anorexia  nervosa :  First,  and  most  important,  a  psychical  state,  usually  depres* 
eant,  occasionally  excited  and  restless.  It  is  not  always  hysterical  Secondly, 
stomach  symptoms,  loss  of  appetite,  regurgitation,  vomiting,  and  the  vhole 
series  of  phenomena  associated  with  nervous  dyspepsia.  Thirdly,  emaciation, 
which  reaches  a  grade  seen  only  in  cancer  and  dysentery.  The  patient  finally 
takes  to  bed,  and  in  extreme  cases  lies  upon  one  side  with  the  thighs  and  1^ 
flexed,  and  contractures  may  occur.  Food  is  either  not  taken  at  all  or  only 
upon  urgent  compulsion.  The  skin  becomes  wasted,  dry,  and  covered  with 
bran-like  scales.  No  food  may  be  taken  for  several  weeks  at  a  time,  and 
attempts  to  feed  may  be  followed  by  severe  spasms.  Although  the  condition 
looks  so  alarming,  these  patients,  when  removed  from  their  home  surroundings 
and  treated  by  isolation,  sometimes  recover  in  a  remarkable  way.  It  may 
take  many  months  before  any  improvement  is  noted.  Death,  however,  may 
follow  with  extreme  emaciation.  In  one  fatal  case  the  girl  weighed  only  49 
pounds.     No  lesions  were  found  post  mortem. 

Hysterical  tympanites  is  common,  caused  usually  by  tonic  contraction  of 
the  diaphragm  and  retraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  It  may  be  associated 
with  peristaltic  unrest.  Frequent  discharges  of  faeces  may  be  due  to  dis- 
turbance in  the  small  or  large  bowel.  An  obstinate  form  of  diarrhcea  is  found 
in  some  hysterical  patients,  which  proves  very  intractable  and  is  associated 
especially  with  the  taking  of  food.  It  seems  an  aggravated  form  of  the 
looseness  of  bowels  to  which  many  nervous  people  are  subject  on  emotion  or 
of  the  tendency  which  some  have  to  .diarrhcea  immediately  after  eating.  An 
entirely  different  form  is  that  produced  by  what  Mitchell  calls  the  irritable 
rectum,  in  which  seybala  are  passed  frequently,  sometimes  with  great  violence. 
Constipation  is  more  frequent  and  may  be  due  to  lack  of  attention  to  the 
need  for  defecation  or  to  spasm  (Vagotonia).     In  extreme  cases  the  bowels  may 
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not  be  moved  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Other  disturbances  are  ano-spasm  or 
intense  pain  in  the  rectum  apart  from  any  fissure.  Hysterical  ileus  and  fecal 
vomiting  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  hysterical  phenomena,  Follovr- 
ing  a  shock  there  are  constipation,  tympanites,  vomiting,  sometimes  hematem- 
€818,  The  constipation  grows  worse,  everything  taken  by  the  mouth  is  re- 
jected, the  vomitua  becomes  fiecal  in  character,  even  scybala  are  brought  up, 
and  suppositories  and  enemata  are  vomited.  The  symptoms  may  continue  for 
weeks  and  then  gradually  subside.  Laparotomy — even  thrice  in  one  patient — 
has  shown  a  perfectly  normal-looking  condition  of  the  bowels  (Farkes  Weber). 

Cardio-vascular. — Bapid  action  of  the  heart  on  slight  emotion,  with  or 
without  the  subjective  sensation  of  palpitation,  is  often  a  source  of  great  dis- 
tress. A  slow  pulse  is  less  frequent.  Fains  about  the  heart  may  simulate 
angina.  Flushes  in  various  parts  are  common.  Sweating  may  occur,  or  the 
seborrhaa  nigricans,  causing  a  darkening  of  the  skin  of  the  eyelids. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  vaso-motor  phenomena  are  the  so-called  stig- 
mata or  hemorrhages  in  the  skin,  such  as  were  present  in  the  celebrated  case 
of  Louise  Lateau.  In  many  cases  these  are  undoubtedly  fraudulent,  but  if, 
as  appears  credible,  such  bleeding  may  occur  in  the  hypnotic  trance,  thwe 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  its  possibility  in  the  trance  of  religious  ecstasy. 

(d)  Joint  Affections. — To  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Sir  James  Paget  we 
owe  the  recognition  of  these  extraordinary  manifestations.  Perhaps  no  single 
affection  has  brought  more  discredit  upon  the  profession,  for  the  cases  are 
very  refractory,  and  often  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  charlatan  or  faith-healer, 
under  whose  touch  the  disease  may  disappear  at  once.  Usually  it  affects  the 
knee  or  the  hip,  and  may  follow  a  trifling  injury.  The  joint  is  usually  fijied, 
sensitive,  and  swollen.  The  surface  may  be  cool,  but  sometimes  the  local  tem- 
perature is  increased.  To  the  touch  it  is  very  sensitive  and  movement  causes 
great  pain.  In  protracted  cases  the  muscles  are  somewhat  wasted,  and  in 
consequence  the  joint  looks  larger.  The  pains  are  often  nocturnal,  at  which 
time  the  local  temperature  may  be  increased.  While,  as  a  rule,  neuromimetic 
joints  yield  to  proper  management,  there  are  instances  in  the  literature  in 
which  organic  change  has  succeeded  the  functional  disturbance.  -  Intermittent 
hydrarthrosis  may  be  a  manifestation  of  hysteria,  sometimes  with  transient 
paresis. 

(e)  MeniaJ  Symptoms. — Mental  perversions  of  all  kinds  are  common  in 
hysterical  patients  and  not  much  dependence  can  be  placed  on  statements  either 
about  themselves  or  about  others.  A  morbid  craving  for  sympathy  may  lead  to 
the  commission  of  all  sorts  of  bizarre  and  foolish  acts. 

Hallucinations  and  delirium  may  alternate  with  emotional  outbursts  of  an 
a^ravated  character.  There  is  a  condition  which  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
status  hystericus.  For  weeks  or  months  they  may  he  confined  to  bed,  entirely 
oblivious  to  their  surroundings,  with  a  delirium  which  may  simulate  that  of 
delirium  tremens,  particularly  in  being  associated  with  loathsome  and  un- 
pleasant animals.  The  nutrition  may  be  maintained,  but  there  is  a  heavy, 
foul  breath.  With  seclusion  and  care  recovery  usually  takes  place  within  three 
or  four  months.  At  the  onset  of  these  attacks  and  during  convalescence  the 
patients  must  be  incessantly  watched,  as  a  suicidal  tendency  is  not  uncommon. 

Of  hysterical  manifestations  in  the  higher  centres  that  of  trance  is  the 
luost  remarkable.     This  may  develop  spontaneously  without  any  convulsive 
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seizure,  but  more  frequently  it  follows  hysteroid  attacks.  Catalepsy  may  be 
present,  a  condition  in  which  the  limbs  are  plastic  and  remain  in  any  positioQ 
in  which  they  are  placed. 

(/)  Mamfestations. — (1)  CEdema.  PnlBnese  of  the  face,  even  unilateral, 
and  swelling  of  the  hands  are  not  uncommoa  and  the  features  of  Baynand's 
dieeaee  may  be  met  with.  A  white  and  a  blue  type  of  oedema  is  recognized, 
and  either  may  be  associated  with  paralyses,  motor  and  sensory.  (2)  Stig- 
mata.— Local  bleedings  have  been  described,  sometimee,  as  in  the  so-called 
marks  of  the  cross,  on  forehead,  hands,  feet  and  side,  as  in  the  famous  case 
of  Louise  Lateau.  Organic  lesions  of  the  skin  (blisters)  are  claimed  to  hare 
been  produced  by  hypnotic  suggestion  (Hadfield)  and  the  stigmata  are  prob- 
ably produced  by  auto-suggestion  in  the  trance  state.  (3)  Paihomimuj..  the 
self-inflicted  injuries,  usually  of  the  skin,  by  caustics,  etc.  In  a  case  seen 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu  with  Dieulafoy,  the  patient,  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of 
severe  trophic  disorder,  submitted  to  amputation  of  the  arm  before  a  con- 
fession was  obtained  that  the  lesions  were  self-inflicted. 

{g)  Hysterical  Fever. — In  hysteria  the  temperature,  as  a  rule,  is  normaL 
The  cases  with  fever  may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (1)  Instances  in  which  the 
fever  is  the  sole  manifestation.  These  are  rare,  but  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  chronic  course,  the  retention  of  nutrition,  and  the  entirely  negative  con- 
dition of  the  organs  leaves  no  other  diagnosis  possible.  In  one  case  the  patient 
had  for  four  oi  five  years  an  afternoon  rise  of  temperature,  usually  to  IG^" 
or  103°.  She  was  well  nourished  and  had  no  pronoimced  hysterical  symp- 
toms, beyond  the  interrupted  sighing  respiration  so  often  seen. 

{2)  Cases  of  hysterical  fever  with  spurious  local  manifestations.  These 
are  very  troublesome  and  deceptive  cases.  The  patient  may  be  suddenly  taken 
ill  with  pain  in  various  regions  and  elevation  of  temperature.  The  case  may 
simulate  meningitis.  There  may  be  pain  in  the  head,  vomiting,  contracted 
pupils,  and  retraction  of  the  neck — symptoms  which  may  persist  for  weeks — 
and  some  anomalous  manifestation  during  convalescence  may  alone  indicate 
to  the  physician  that  he  has  had  to  deal  with  hysteria,  and  has  not,  as  he 
perhaps  flattered  himself,  cured  a  case  of  meningitis.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi, 
in  an  article  on  hysterical  fever,  mentions  a  case  in  the  service  of  Comil 
which  was  admitted  with  dyspnrea,  slight  cyanosis,  and  a  temperature  of 
39°  C.  The  condition  proved  to  be  hysterical.  There  is  also  an  hysterical 
pseudo-phthisis  with  pain  in  the  chest,  slight  fever,  and  the  expectoration  of  a 
blood-stained  mucus.     The  cases  of  hysterical  peritonitis  may  also  show  fever. 

(3)  Hyperpyrexia. — It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  cases  of  paradoxical 
temperatures  in  which  the  thermometer  has  registered  112*  to  120°  have 
been  in  women.     Fraud  has  been  practised  in  nearly  all  tJiese  cases. 

Artaaia;  Abasia. — These  terms,  indicating  respectively  inability  to  stand 
and  inability  to  walk,  have  been  applied  by  Charcot  and  Blocq  to  conditions 
characterized  by  loss  of  the  power  of  standing  or  of  walking,  with  retention 
of  muscular  power,  coordination,  and  sensation.  Blocq's  definition  is  as 
follows:  "A  morbid  state  in  which  the  impossibility  of  standing  erect  and 
walking  normally  is  in  contrast  with  the  integrity  of  sensation,  of  muscolar 
strength,  and  of  the  coordination  of  the  other  movements  of  the  lower  eztrem- 
itiw."  The  condition  forms  a  symptom  group,  not  a  morbid  entity,  and  is 
a  functional  neurosis.     Knapp  analyzed   50   cases,  of  which  half  were  in 
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womer.  Id  21  cases  hysteria  was  present;  in  3,  chorea;  in  S,  epilepsy;  and 
in  4,  intention  pBychoses.  As  a  rule,  the  patients,  though  able  to  move  the 
feet  and  legs  perfectly  when  in  bed,  are  either  unable  to  walk  properly  or 
can  not  stand  at  all.  The  disturbances  have  been  rery  varied,  and  different 
fortoE  have  been  recognized.  The  commonest,  according  to  Knapp's  analysis 
of  the  recorded  cases,  is  the  paralytic,  in  which  the  legs  give  out  as  the  patient 
attempts  to  walk  and  "bend  under  him  as  if  made  of  cotton."  "There  is  no 
rigidity,  no  spasm,  no  incoordination.  In  bed,  sitting,  or  even  while  sus- 
pended, the  muscular  strength  is  found  to  he  good."  Other  cases  are  asso- 
ciated with  spasm  or  ataxia ;  thus  there  may  be  movements  which  stiffs  the 
legs  and  give  to  the  gait  a  somewhat  spastic  character.  In  other  instancea 
there  are  sudden  flexions  of  the  legs,  or  even  of  the  arms,  or  a  saltatory,  spring- 
like spasm.     The  condition  is  a  manifestation  of  hysteria. 

S^^osit. — Inquiry  into  the  occurrence  of  previous  manifestations  and 
the  mental  conditions  may  give  important  information.  These  questions,  as 
a  rule,  should  not  be  asked  the  mother,  who  of  all  others  is  least  likely  to  give 
satisfactory  information.  The  occurrence  of  the  globus  hystericus,  of  emo- 
tional attacks,  of  weeping  and  crying  is  always  suggestive.  The  points  of 
difference  between  the  convulsive  attacks  and  true  epilepsy  may  give  difficulty 
at  first.  The  hysterical  paralyses  are  very  variable  and  apt  to  be  associated 
with  aosesthesia.  The  contractures  may  be  deceptive,  but  the  occurrence  of 
areas  of  antestheeia,  of  retraction  of  the  visual  field,  and  the  development  of 
minor  hysterical  manifestations  give  valuable  indications.  The  contractures 
disappear  under  full  ancesthesia.  Special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound 
the  spastic  paraplegia  of  hysteria  with  lateral  sclerosis. 

The  visceral  manifestations  are  usually  recognized  without  much  difficulty. 

The  practitioner  has  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  strong  tendency  in  hys- 
terical patients  to  practise  deception. 

Treatment — The  prophylaxis  may  be  gathered  from  the  remarks  on  the 
relation  of  education  to  the  disease.  The  successful  treatment  of  hysteria' 
demands  qualities  possessed  by  few  physicians.  The  first  element  is  a  due 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  on  the  part  of  the  physician  and 
friends.  It  is  pitiable  to  think  of  the  misery  which  has  been  inflicted  on 
these  unhappy  victims  by  the  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  which  has  resulted 
from  false  views  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble ;  on  the  other  hand,  worry  and 
ill  health,  often  the  wrecking  of  mind,  body,  and  estate,  are  entailed  upon 
the  near  relatives  in  the  nursing  of  a  protracted  case.  The  minor  manifes- 
tations, attacks  of  the  vapors,  the  crying  and  weeping  spells,  are  not  of  mucb 
moment  and  rarely  require  treatment.  The  physical  condition  should  be  care- 
fully looked  into  and  the  mode  of  life  regulated  so  as  to  insure  system  and 
order  in  everything.  A  congenial  occupation  offers  the  best  remedy  for  many 
of  the  n»nifestations.  Any  functional  disturbance  should  be  attended  to 
and  tonics  prescribed.  Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  action  of  the 
bowels. 

PsTOHOTHERAPT,  JD  which  the  important  features  are  hypnoaia,  sugges- 
tion, and  reeducation. 

Ht/pnosis. — The  majority  of  hysterical  patients  can  be  hypnotized,  but  the 
general  opinion  of  those  who  know  most  on  the  subject  is  that  by  hypnosis 
alone  hysteria  is  rarely  cured.     Sometimes  a  brilliant  miracle  is  wrought  u^ 
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the  case-of  hysterical  paraplegia  or  hemiplegia,  but  as  a  rontine  treatment  it 
has  fallen  into  disfavor  even  in  France. 

Snggestion. — Babineki  defines  suggestion  as  "the  action  by  which  one  en- 
deavors to. make  another  accept  or  realize  an  idea  which  is  manifestly  un- 
reasonable." On  the  other  hand,  persuasion  is  applied  when  the  ideas  are 
reasonable,  or  at  least  are  not  in  opposition  to  good  sense.  Most  writers,  how- 
ever, use  the  word  "suggestion"  as  meaning  the  introduction  of  mental  associa- 
tions and  modifications  of  the  patient's  mental  state  leading  to  betterment.  In 
proper  hands  it  is  a  most  powerful  instrument,  particularly  when  the  patient 
has  faith  in  the  person  who  makes  it  After  a  careful  and  sympathetic  ex- 
amination and  testing  the  electrical  reactions  of  the  muscles  of  a  paralyzed 
limb  the  suggestion  to  the  hysteric,  "Now  you  will  be  able  to  move  it"  may 
be  all-sufBcient.     A  strong,  imperative  command  may  have  the  same  effect. 

Reeducation. — In  both  hysteria  and  neurasthenia  this  should  be  the  aim  of 
all  reasonable  practice,  but  it  is  not  always  feasible:  some  of  our  patients 
would  have  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  blastoderm.  With  patience  and  method 
much  may  be  done,  and  the  gpecial  merit  of  Weir  Mitchell's  work  and  of  hia 
system  (which  is  not  simply  a  rest  cure,  as  many  suppose)  is  that  it  is  an 
elaborate  plan  of  reeducation.  The  essentials  are  that  the  patient  should  be 
Isolated  from  his  friends  and  under  the  charge  of  an  intelligent  nurse.  The 
physical  condition  is  carefully  studied  and  a  rigid  daily  regime  carried  out: 
A  milk  diet  of  three  to  four  quarts  daily,  rising  to  five  or  sis,  varying  the  food 
as  the  patient  improves,  and  as  the  weight  increases.  This  may  be  followed 
by  a  rapid  gain  in  weight  and  the  disappearance  of  the  unpleasant  abdominal 
symptoms.  Massage,  hydrotherapy,  and  electricity  are  adjuncts,  but  very 
much  depends  upon  the  tact,  patience,  and,  above  all,  the  personality  of  the 
physician ;  the  man  counts  more  than  the  method.  The  mental  condition  has 
to  be  carefully  studied  and  the  patient's  attitude  toward  life  influenced  by 
specially  selected  literature,  careful  conversation,  and  suggestion. 

The  Analytical  Method. — Introduced  by  Breuer  and  extended  by  Freud, 
it  is  partly  the  method  of  the  confessional,  in  which  the  sinner  poared 
out  his  soul  in  the  sympathetic  ear  of  the  priest,  but  it  also  enables  the  patient 
to  bring  ont  into  the  open  what  he  may  not  consciously  know.  It  is  a  difficult 
procedure,  not  for  all  to  attempt,  exhausting  alike  to  patient  and  doctor,  and, 
when  thoroughly  carried  out,  time  consuming.  In  tiie  hands  of  those  who 
have  practised  it,  very  good  results  have  been  obtained,  particularly  in  young 
and  carefully  selected  cases.  This  statement  of  the  method  is  taken  from 
Jelliffe  ("System  of  Medicine,"  2nd  Ed.,  vol.  v.) : 

"His  (Frond's)  general  procedure  is  to  place  the  patient  in  a  recumbent 
position,  the  physician  sitting  behind  the  patient's  head  at  the  end  of  the 
lounge.  The  physician  thus  remains  practically  out  of  sight  of  the  patient, 
who  is  then  asked  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  troubles,  and  to  say  every- 
thing that  comes  to  the  mind  irrespective  of  its  seeming  logic  or  sense,  and 
apart  from  disturbing,  mortifying,  or  unnice  suggestions.  In  all  such  his- 
tories gaps  are  inevitable.  These  the  patient  is  urged  to  fill  in  by  thinking 
closely  of  the  attendant  circumstances,  speaking  aloud  all  of  tiie  Sitting 
y-.oughts  that  pass  during  this  search  ('free  association').  'All  the  tJiougfats 
are  requested  to  be  uttered,  notwithstanding  their  disagreeable  nature.  The 
patient  must  exercise  no  critique  and  remain  passive.     It  will  be  found  that 
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the  disBgreeable  thoughts  are  pushed  back  with  the  greatest  resistaoce.  This 
JB  made  all  the  more  striking  since  the  hysterical  reaction,  i.  e.,  the  symptom, 
is  the  symbolic  expression  of  the  realization  of  a  repressed  wish  and  givee  the 
patient  some  gratification.  A  great  effort  is  made  to  retain  the  symptom, 
especially  as  its  origin  is  not  really  perceived,  and  since  it  represents,  in 
symbol,  the  individual's  former  conscious  strivings.  In  psycho-analysis  one 
attempts  to  overcome  all  of  these  resistances,  and  by  a  series  of  judicious  and 
tactful  probinge  reconduct  into  the  patient's  consciousness  the  hidden  thoughts 
which  underlie  these  symptoms.  Every  symptom  has  some  meaning;  behind  it 
there  lies  some  associated  mechanism,  the  origin  of  which  the  patient  uncon- 
sciously or  partly  consciously  represses.  In  the  psycho-neurotic  symbol  may 
be  read  the  cryptic  expression  of  the  original  thought  driven  back  and  hidden. 

"To  slowly  analyze  and  pick  apart  the  mechanism  is  the  object  of  the  ana- 
lytical method.  One  needs  not  only  special  tact  for  such  excursious  into  the 
Eubtleties  of  the  mental  life  of  some  individuals,  but  also  a  developed  method 
of  interpretation.  Every  act,  every  symbolic  expression  or  action,  lapse  in 
speech,  mannerism,  needs  to  be  carefully  noted  and  its  bearing  coordinated. 
Freud  lays  particular  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  dreams,  since  be  believes 
that  in  the  dream  the  subconscious,  or  the  'repressed  conscious'  is  more  apt  to 
reveal  itself.  Hence  a  careful  reading  of  Freud's  'Significance  of  Dreams'  is 
of  the  greatest  value  in  this  study,  also  his  'Psychopathology  of  Every-day 
Life,'  In  his  work  on  dreams  he  has  developed  to  the  full  the  chief  directions 
along  which  his  mind  has  traveled  in  the  psychoanalytical  method. 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  trace  back  into  the  earliest  years  the 
striking  emotional  infiuences  that  have  come  into  experience,  as,  for  Freud, 
the  hysterical  reaction  consists  in  a  perverted  type  of  reaction  to  these  ex- 
periences. As  is  known,  the  blurring,  or  loss  of  an  emotional  influence — an 
affect,  in  short — is  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  In  normal  life  forgetting  is 
the  commonest  type  of  a  corrective  adaptation,  and  forgetting  is  carried  out 
with  special  ease  if  the  emotional  stress  has  not  been  excessive.  Forgetting, 
however,  ia  only  a  secondary  phenomenon,  and  usually  is  more  successful  if 
the  immediate  reaction  has  been  an  adequate  one.  Such  immediate  reactions 
express  themselves  as  tears,  as  anger,  as  impulsive  acts,  etc.,  and  in  such 
reactions  the  effect  is  discharged.  In  every-day  life  one  calls  it  giving  vent  to 
one's  feelings.  If,  however,  the  reaction  is  suppressed,  the  effect  becomes 
united  to  the  memory  of  the  experience,  and  an  emotional  complex,  or,  to  use 
a  rather  broad  simile,  a  psychic  boil,  results,  which  must  heal  by  absorption, 
by  discharge,  or  by  other  means.  Freud  usee  the  terra  ab-reaet  (abreagieren) 
to  signify  the  adequate  reaction,  or  discharge  of  such  effects  or  their  resulting 
complexes.  Talking  the  whole  thing  over,  giving  vent  to  one's  secrets  and 
confessions  are  well-known  abreactions. 

"In  hysteria  certain  of  these  complexes  remain  prominent ;  they  are  neither 
reacted  too  promptly,  nor  is  their  unpleasant  feeling  tone  diminished  by  the 
blurring  process  of  forgetting,  although  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Freud  point 
of  view  that  the  actual  experience  which  gives  rise  to  them  becomes  forgotten 
aod  the  cause  of  the  affect  disturbance  which  becomes  later  converted,  it  may 
he  into  physical  signs,  remains  apparently  unknown  to  the  patient.  It  must 
be  dug  out  by  psycho-analysis,  and  when  once  discovered  catharsis  takes  place 
and  the  patient  becomes  cured." 
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Hydbothebapy  is  of  great  value,  especially  vet  packs,  salt  baths,  and 
various  douches.  General  touice,  such  as  arsenic  and  iron,  may  bo  hd.pfnl, 
especially  if  the  patients  are  nervous  and  anemic.  Sedatives  are  rarely  indi- 
cated. Occasionally  bromides  may  be  necessary,  but  for  the  relief  of  sleepless- 
ness all  possible  measures  should  be  resorted  to  before  the  employment  of 
drugs.    The  wet  pack  given  hot  or  cold  at  night  will  usually  suffice^ 


X.    MEUBASTHENIA 

( Psychastk  enia) 

Definition. — ^A  condition  of  weakness  or  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system, 
giving  rise  to  various  forms  of  mental  and  bodily  inelliciency. 

The  term,  an  old'  one,  but  first  popularized  by  Beard,  covers  an  ill-defined, 
motley  group  of  symptoms,  which  may  be  either  general  and  the  expression 
of  derangement  of  the  entire  system,  or  local,  limited  to  certain  organs;  hencc^ 
the  terms  cerebral,  spinal,  cardiac,  and  gastric  neurasthenia. 

Etiology. — The  causes  may  be  grouped  as  hereditary  and  acquired. 

(a)  Hereditaby. — We  do  not  all  start  in  life  with  the  same  amount  of 
nerve  capital.  Parents  who  have  led  irrational  lives,  indulging  in  excesses  of 
various  kinds,  or  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  nervous  complaints  or  of  men- 
tal trouble,  may  transmit  to  their  children  an  organization  which  is  defective 
in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  must  call  "nerve  force."  Such  indi- 
viduals  start  handicapped  with  a  neuropathic  predisposition,  and  furnish  a 
considerable  proportion  of  our  neurasthenic  patients.  As  van  Giesoo  sonor- 
ously puts  it,  "the  potential  energies  of  the  higher  constellations  of  their 
association  centres  have  been  squandered  by  their  ancestors,"  So  long  as 
these  individuals  are  content  to  transact  a  moderate  business  with  their  life 
capital,  all  may  go  well,  but  there  is  no  reserve,  and  in  the  exigencies  of  mod- 
ern life  these  small  capitalists  go  under  and  come  to  us  as  bankrupts. 

(6)  AcQUiRtD. — The  functions,  though  perverted  most  readily  in  persons 
who  have  inherited  a  feeble  organization,  may  also  be  damaged  in  persons  with 
no  neuropathic  predisposition  by  exercise  which  is  excessive  in  proportion  to 
the  strength — i.  e.,  by  strain.  The  cares  and  anxieties  attendant  upon  the 
gaining  of  a  livelihood  may  be  borne  without  distress,  but  in  many  persons  the 
strain  becomes  excessive  and  is  first  manifested  as  n'orry.  The  individual  loses 
the  distinction  between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  trifiea  cause  annoyance, 
and  the  entire  organism  reacts  with  unnecessary  readiness  to  slight  stimuli, 
and  is  in  a  state  which  the  older  writers  called  "irritable  weakness."  If  such 
a  condition  be  taken  early  and  the  patient  given  rest,  the  balance  is  quickly 
restored.  In  this  group  may  be  placed  a  large  proportion  of  the  neurasthenia 
which  we  see  among  business  men,  teachers,  and  journalists.  Neurasthenis 
may  follow  the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  influenza,  typhoid  fever,  and 
syphilis.  The  abuse  of  certain  drugs,  alcohol,  tobacco,  morphine  may  l«id  to 
neurasthenia,  though  the  drug  habit  is  more  often  a  result  than  a  canae. 

(c)  Sexual  CAUSES.^Undoubtedly  the  part  played  in  the  production  of 
hysteria  and  allied  neurosis  by  sexual  factors  is  of  the  first  importance.  As 
already  stated,  Freud  regards  sexual  trauma  as  the  basis  of  hysteria,  and  he 
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also  regaida  neurasthenia  as  largely  a  product  of  disturbance  in  the  sexual 
sphere.  For  him  and  his  school  the  .Bezual  impulses  furnish  the  basis  of  the 
psychoneuroses.  Repressed  as  they  have  to  be  in  so  many  in  our  modem 
civilization,  vithout  normal  outlet,  the  thought  formations,  retained  in  the 
ancODscious  state,  express  themselves  by  means  of  eomattc  phenomena — ^the 
objective  features  of  hysteria  and  neurasthenia.  Cherchez  la  femme  is  a  safe 
rule  in  investigating  a  neurotic  case.  Freud  may  have  ridden  his  hobby  too 
bard,  particularly  in  the  insistence  upon  the  importance  of  infantile  sexuality, 
but  in  recognizing  the  r61e  of  the  younger  Aphrodite  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  he  has  but  followed  the  great  master,  Plato,  who  saw,  while  he  de- 
plored, the  havoc  wrought  by  her  universal  dominance. 

The  traumatic  forms  will  be  considered  separately. 

Symptomi. — These  are  extremely  varied,  and  may  be  general  or  localized ; 
more  often  a  combination  of  both.  The  appearance  of  the  patient  is  sng- 
gestive,  sometimes  characteristic,  but  difBcult  to  describe.  Important  in- 
Tormation  can  be  gained  by  the  physician  if  be  observes  the  patient  closely  as 
he  enters  the  room — the  way  he  is  clothed,  the  manner  in  which  he  holds  his 
body,  his  facial  expression,  and  the  humor  which  he  is  in.  Loss  of  weight  and 
slight  aniemia  may  be  present.  The  physical  debility  may  reach  a  high  grade 
and  the  patient  may  be  confined  to  bed.  Mentally  the  patients  are  usually 
low-Bpirited  and  despondent;  women  are  frequently  emotional. 

The  local  symptoms  may  dominate  the  situation,  and  there  have  accord- 
ingly been  described  a  whole  series  of  types  of  the  disease — cerebral,  spinal, 
cardio- vascular,  gastric,  and  sexual.  In  all  forms  there  is  a  striking  lack  of 
accordance  between  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  complains  and  the 
objective  changes  discoverable  by  the  physician.  In  nearly  every  clinical  type 
of  the  disease  the  predominant  symptoms  are  referable  to  pathological  sensa- 
tions and  the  psychic  effects  of  these.  Imperfect  sleep  is  complained  of 
by  a  majority  of  patients,  or,  if  not  complained  of,  is  found  to  exist  on  inquiry. 

In  the  cerebral  or  psychic  form  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  connected  with 
an  inability  to  perform  the  ordinary  mental  work.  Thus,  a  row  of  figures 
can  not  be  correctly  added,  the  dictation  or  the  writing  of  a  few  letters  is  a 
source  of  the  greatest  worry,  the  transaction  of  petty  details  in  business  is  a 
painful  eflFort,  and  there  is  loss  of  power  of  fixed  attention.  With  this  condi- 
tion there  may  be  no  headache,  the  appetite  may  be  good,  and  the  patient 
may  sleep  well.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  sensations  of  fulness  and  weight 
or  flushes,  if  not  actual  headache.  Sleeplessness  is  frequent  in  this  form, 
and  may  be  the  first  manifestation.  Some  patients  are  good-tempered  and 
cheerful  but  a  majority  are  moody,  irritable,  and  depressed. 

Hyperesthesia,  especially  to  sensations  of  pain,  is  one  of  the  main  charac- 
teristics of  almost  all  neurasthenic  individuals.  The  sensations  are  nearly 
always  referred  to  some  special  region — the  skin,  eye  muscles,  the  joints,  the 
blood-vessels,  or  the  viscera.  It  is  frequently  possible  to  localize  a  number 
of  points  painful  to  pressure  fValleix's  points).  In  some  patients  there  is 
marked  vertigo,  occasionally  resembling  that  of  M^niSre's  disease. 

If  such  pathological  sensations  continue  for  a  long  time  the  mood  and 
character  of  the  patient  gradually  alter.  The  so-called  "irritable  humor" 
develops.  Many  obnoxiously  egoistic  individuals  met  with  in  daily  life  are  in 
reality  examples  of  psychic  neurasthenia.     Everything  is  complained  of.     The 
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patient  deibsiids  the  greatest  consideration  for  his  condition ;  he  feels  that  he 
has  been  deeply  insulted  if  his  desires  are  not  always  inunediately  granted. 
He  may  at  the  same  time  have  but  little  consideration  for  others.  Indeed,  in 
the  severer  forms  he  may  show  a  malicious  pleasure  in  attempting  to  make 
people  who  seem  happier  than  himself  uncomfortable.  Such  patients  com- 
plain frequently  that  they  are  "misunderstood"  by  their  fellows. 

In  many  cases  the  so-called  "anxiety  conditions"  gradually  come  on;  one 
scarcely  ever  sees  a  case  of  advanced  neurasthenia  without  the  existence  of 
some  form  of  "aniiety."  In  the  simpler  forms  of  anxiety  (nosophobie)  there 
may  be  only  a  fear  of  impending  insanity  or  of  approaching  death  or  of  apo- 
plexy. More  frequently  the  anxious  feeling  is  localized  somewhere  in  the 
body — in  the  prsecordi^  region,  in  the  head,  in  the  abdomen,  in  the  thorax, 
or  more  rarely  in  the  extremities. 

In  some  cases  the  anxiety  becomes  intense  and  the  patients  are  restless,  and 
declare  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves.  They  may  throw 
themselves  upon  a  bed,  crying  and  complaining,  and  making  convulsive  move- 
ments with  the  hands  and  feet  Suicidal  tendencies  are  not  uncommon  in 
such  cases,  and  the  patients  may  in  desperation  actually  take  their  own  lives. 

Involuntary  mental  activity  may  be  very  troublesome;  the  patient  com- 
plains that  when  he  is  overtired  thoughts  which  he  cannot  stop  or  control 
run  through  his  head  with  lightning-like  rapidity.  In  other  cases  there  is 
marked  absence  of  ideas,  the  individual's  mind  being  so  filled  up  owing  to  the 
overexcitability  of  latent  memory  pictures  that  he  is  unable  to  form  the  proper 
associations  for  ideas  called  up  by  external  stimuli.  Sometimes  a  patient 
complains  that  a  definite  word,  a  name,  a  bumber,  a  melody,  or  a  song  keeps 
running  in  his  head  in  spite  of  all  he  can  do  to  abolish  it. 

In  the  severer  cases  the  so-called  "pkobias"  are  conmion.  A  frequent  form 
is  agoraphobia,  in  which  patients  when  they  come  into  an  open  space  are 
oppressed  by  a  feeling  of  anxiety.  They  seem  "frightened  to  death,''  and 
commence  to  tremble;  they  complain  of  compression  of  the  thorax  and  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart.  They  may  break  into,  profuse  perspiration  and  assert 
that  they  feel  as  though  chained  to  the  ground  or  that  they  can  not  move  a 
step.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  some  such  cases  the  open  space  can  be  crossed 
if  the  individual  be  accompanied  by  some  one,  even  by  a  child,  or  if  he  carry 
a  stick  or  an  umbrella !  Other  people  are  afraid  to  be  left  alone  (monophobia), 
especially  in  a  closed  compartment  (claustrophobia). 

The  fear  of  people  and  of  society  is  known  as  anthropophobia.  A  whole 
series  of  other  phobias  has  been  described — batophobia,  or  the  fear  that  high 
things  will  fall;  pathophobia,  or  fear  of  disease;  siderodromophobia,  or  fear 
of  a  railway  journey ;  siderophobia  or  astrophobia,  fear  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning. Occasionally  we  meet  with  individuals  who  are  afraid  of  everything  and 
every  one — victims  of  the  so-called  pantophobia.  By  psycho-analysis  it  is  pos- 
sible to  explain  the  mechanism  of  these  fears. 

The  special  senses  may  be  disturbed,  particularly  vision.  An  aching  or 
weariness  of  the  eyeballs  after  reading  a  few  minutes  or  flashes  of  light  are 
common  symptoms.  The  "irritable  eye,"  the  so-called  nervous  or  neurasthenic 
asthenopia,  is  familiar  to  every  physician.  There  may  be  acoustic  disturbances 
— hyperalgesia  and  even  true  hyperacusia. 

One  of  the  most  common  symptoms  is  pressure  in  the  head.    This  symp- 
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torn,  Tariouely  described,  may  be  diffuse,  but  is  more  frequently  referred  to 
gome  one  region — frontal,  temporal,  parietal,  or  occipital. 

When  the  spinal  symptoms  predominate — spinal  irritation  or  spinal  neuras- 
thenia— in  addition  to  many  of  the  features  just  mentioned,' the  patients  com- 
plain of  weariness  on  the  least  exertion,  of  weaknesB,  pain  in  the  back,  inter- 
costal neuralgiform  pains,  and  of  aching  pains  in  the  legs.  There  may  be 
spots  of  local  tenderness  on  the  spine.  The  rachialgia  may  be  spontaneous, 
or  may  be  noticed  only  on  pressure  or  movement.  Occasionally  there  may  be 
disturbances  of  sensation,  particularly  numbness  and  tingling,  and  the  reflexes 
may  be  increased.  Viscei^l  neuralgias,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
genital  organs,  are  frequent.  The  aching  pain  in  the  back  or  in  the  back  of 
the  neck  is  the  most  constant  complaint.  In  women  it  is  often  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  condition  is  neurasthenia  or  hysteria.  It  is  in  these  eases 
that  the  disturbances  of  muscular  activity  are  most  pronounced,  and  in  the 
French  writings  amyosihenia  plays  an  important  rfile.  The  symptoms  may  be 
irritative  or  paretic,  or  a  combination  of  both.  Disturbances  of  coordination 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  severer  forms.  These  are  particularly  prone  to 
involve  the  associated  movements  of  the  eye  muscles,  leading  to  asthenopic 
lack  of  acconmiodation.  Drooping  of  one  eyelid  is  common,  probably  owing 
to  insufBcient  innervation  on  the  part  of  the  sympathetic  rather  than  to 
paresis  of  the  oculomotor  nerve.  Occasionally  Romberg's  symptom  is  present, 
and  the  patient,  or  his  physician,  may  fear  a  beginning  tabes.  More  rarely 
there  is  disturbance  of  such  coordinated  acts  as  writing  and  articulation,  not 
unlike  those  seen  at  the  onset  of  general  paresis.  Such  symptoms  are  always 
alarming,  and  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  establishing  a  diagnosis. 
That  they  may  be  the  symptoms  of  pure  neurasthenia  can  not  be  doubted. 

The  reflexes  are  usually  increased,  the  deep  reflexes  especially  never  being 
absent.  The  condition  of  the  superficial  refiexes  is  less  constant,  though  these, 
too,  are  usually  increased.  The  pupils  are  often  dilated,  and  the  reflexes  are 
usually  normal.  There  may  be  inequality  of  the  pupils.  Errors  in  refraction 
are  common,  the  correction  of  which  may  give  great  relief. 

In  another  type  the  muscular  weakness  is  extreme,  and  may  go  on  to 
complete  motor  helplessness.  Very  thorough  examination  is  necessary  before 
deciding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  since  in  some  instances  serious  mis- 
takes have  been  made.  Here  belong  the  atremia  of  Neftel,  the  akinesia  algera 
of  Mobius,  and  the  neurasthenic  form  of  astasia  abasia  described  by 
Binswanger. 

In  other  cases  the  car dto -vascular  symptoms  are  the  most  distressing,  and 
may  occur  with  only  slight  disturbance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  functions,  though 
the  conditions  are  nearly  always  combined.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  irregular 
and  very  rapid  action  (neurasthenic  tachycardia),  and  pains  and  oppressive 
feelings  in  the  cardiac  region  are  the  most  common  symptoms.  Some  of  these 
are  due  to  the  "dropped"  heart  which  may  be  dilated.  The  slightest  excite- 
ment may  be  followed  by  increased  action  of  the  heart,  sometimes  associated 
with  sensations  of  dizziness  and  anxiety,  and  the  patients  frequently  have  the 
idea  that  they  suffer  from  serious  disease  of  this  organ.  Attacks  of  "pseudo- 
angina"  may  occur. 

Vaso-motor  disiurhances  constitute  a  special  feature  of  many  cases. 
Flushes  of  beat,  especially  in  the  head,  and  transient  hypenemia  of  the  skin 
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may  be  very  distressing  Byinptx)mB.  Profuse  swestiiig  may  occur,  either  local 
or  general,  and  eometimes  nocturnal.  The  pulse  may  show  interesting 
features,  owing  to  the  extreme  relaxation  of  the  peripheral  arterioles.  The 
arterial  throbbing  may  be  everywhere  visible,  almost  as  much  as  in  aortic 
insufficiency.  The  pulse,  too,  may  have  a  somewhat  collapsing  quality  and  the 
capillary  pulse  may  be  seen.  A  characteristic  symptom  in  some  cases 
is  the  throbbing  aorta.  This  "preternatural  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium," 
as  Allan  Burns  calls  it,  may  be  extremely  forcible  and  suggest  abdominal 
aneurism.  The  subjective  sensations  associated  with  it  may  be  very  un- 
pleasant, particularly  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

In  women  especially,  and  sometimes  in  men,  the  peripheral  blood-vessels 
are  contracted,  the  extremities  are  cold,  the  nose  is  red  or  blue,  and  the  face 
has  a  pinched  expression.  These  patients  feel  much  more  comfortable  whm 
the  cutaneous  vessels  are  distended,  and  resort  to  various  means  to  favor  this 
(wearing  of  heavy  clothing,  use  of  diffusible  stimulants). 

The  general  features  of  gastro-intestinal  neuraathema  have  been  dealt  with 
under  the  section  on  nervous  dyspepsia.  The  connection  with  dilatation  of 
the  stomach,  floating  kidney,  and  enteroptosis  has  been  mentioned. 

In  sexual  nevrasihenia  there  is  an  irritable  weakness  of  the  sexual 
organs  manifested  by  nocturnal  emissions,  unusual  depression  after  inter- 
course, and  often  by  a  dread  of  impotence.  The  mental  condition  of  these 
patients  is  most  pitiable,  and  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  quacks  and  charlatans. 
In  males  these  symptoms  are  frequently  due  to  diseased  conditions  in  the  deep 
urethra,  especially  of  the  verumontanum,  and  prostate.  Spertnatorrhcea  is 
the  bugbear  of  the  majority.  They  complain  of  continued  losses  especially 
with  defecation  or  micturition.  Microscopic  examination  sometimes  reveals 
the  presence  of  spermatozoa.  Actual  nervous  impotence  is  not  uncommon. 
The  "painful  testicle"  is  a  well-known  neurasthenic  phenomenon.  In  the 
severer  cases,  especially  those  bearing  the  stigmata  of  degeneration,  there  may 
bo  sexual  perversion.  In  females  it  is  common  to  find  a  tender  ovary,  and 
painful  or  irregular  menstruation.  There  may  be  disturbances  in  the  sexual 
sphere. 

Diagnosis. — Psychasthenia^ — Under  this  term  Janet  would  separate  from 
neurasthenia  the  cases  characterized  by  mental,  emotional,  and  psychical  dis 
turbaiices,  imperative  ideas,  phobias  of  all  sorts,  doubts,  enfeebled  will,  uncon- 
trollable movements,  and  many  of  the  borderland  features  of  the  insanity  of 
young  persons.  It  is  really  an  inherited  psychoneurosis,  while  neurasthenia 
is  usually  acquired.  Obsessions  of  all  sorts  characterize  the  condition  and 
there  may  be  a  feeling  of  unreality  and  even  of  loss  of  personality.  How  com- 
plicated the  condition  may  be  is  shown  from  the  following  varieties  distin- 
guished by  Janet:  (1)  The  doubter,  in  whom  obsessive  ideas  are  not  very 
precise,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  general  indication  rather  than  a  specific  idea, 
such  as  a  craze  for  research,  for  explanation,  for  computing.  (2)  The  acntpu- 
lous,  whose  obsessions  are  of  a  moral  nature.  Their  manias  are  of  literalness 
of  statement,  of  exact  truth,  of  conjuration,  of  reparation,  of  symbols,  etc. 
(3)  The  criminal,  whose  obsessive  ideas  are  of  homicide,  theft,  and  other  overt 
acts.  The  impulsive  idea  is  stronger  in  this  than  in  the  other  varieties.  (4) 
The  inebriates,  morphinomaniac,  etc.,  in  whom  the  impulse  seems  to  be  least 
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resietible.  (5)  The  genesicaily  perverted.  (6)  DeHriwis  paychastkenia,  in 
which  a  deliriooB  state  of  mind  occurs,  connected  with  the  obsession. 

Nenrastbenia  is  a  disease  above  all  others  which  has  to  be  diagnosed  from 
the  subjective  statements  of  the  patient,  and  from  an  observation  of  his  general 
behavior  rather  than  from  the  physical  examination.  The  physical  examina- 
tion is  of  the  highest  importance  in  excluding  other  diseases  likely  to  be  con- 
founded with  it.  That  somatic  changes  occur  and  that  physical  signs  are  often 
to  be  made  out  is  very  true,  but  there  is  nothing  typical  or  pathognomonic  in 
these  objective  changes. 

The  hypockondriae  differs  from  the  neurasthenic  in  the  excessive  psychic 
distortioii  of  the  pathological  sensations  to  which  he  is -subject.  He  is  the 
victim  of  actual  delusions  regarding  his  condition. 

The  confusion  of  neurasthenia  with  hysteria  is  still  more  frequent;  in 
women  especially  a  diagnosis  of  hysteria  is  often  made  when  in  reality  the 
condition  is  one  of  neurasthenia.  In  the  absence  of  hysterical  patoxyams,  of 
crises,  and  of  those  marked  emotional  and  iDtellectual  characteristics  of  the 
hysterical  individual  the  diagnosis  of  hysteria  should  not  be  made.  If 
hysterical  stigmata  (paralyses,  convulsions,  contractures,  anesthesias,  altera- 
tions in  the  visual  field,  etc.)  are  present,  the  diagnosis  is  not  difBcuIt 

Epilepsy  is  not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  neurasthenia  if  there  be 
definite  epileptic  attacks,  but  the  cases  of  petit  mal  may  be  puzzling. 

The  onset  of  exophthalmic  goitre  may  be  mistaken  for  neurasthenia,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  no  exophthalmos  at  the  beginning.  The  emotional  disturb- 
ances and  the  irritability  of  the  heart  may  mislead  the  physician.  Tubercu- 
losis should  always  be  excluded  and  careful  search  made  for  signs  of  any  in- 
ternal secretion  disturbance.  In  pronounced  cases  of  nervous  prostration  the 
differential  diagnosis  from  the  various  psychoses  may  be  extremely  difficult. 

The  two  forms  of  organic  disease  of  the  nervous  system  with  which  neuras- 
thenia is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are  tabes  and  general  paresis.  The 
symptoms  of  the  spinal  form  of  neurasthenia  may  resemble  those  of  the  former 
disease,  while  the  symptoms  of  the  psychic  or  cerebral  form  of  neurasthenia 
may  be  very  similar  to  those  of  general  paresis.  The  diagnosis,  as  a  rule, 
presents  no  difficulty  if  the  physician  makes  a  thorough  routine  examination. 
It  is  only  the  superficial  study  of  a  case  that  is  likely  to  lead  one  astray.  In 
tabes  a  consideration  of  the  sensory  disturbances,  of  the  deep  reflexes,  and  of 
the  pupillary  findings  will  establish  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  disease. 
In  general  paresis  there  is  sometimes  more  difficulty.  The  onset  is  often 
characterized  by  symptoms  quite  like  those  of  ordinary  neurasthenia,  and  the 
physician  may  overlook  the  grave  nature  of  the  malady.  The  mistake  in  the 
other  direction  is,  however,  perhaps  just  as  common.  A  physician  who  has 
seen  a  case  of  general  paresis  arise  out  of  what  appeared  to  be  one  of  pro- 
nounced neurasthenia  is  too  prone  afterward  to  suspect  every  neurasthenic 
to  bo  developing  the  malign  affection.  The  most  marked  symptoms  of  psychic 
exhanstion  do  not  justify  a  diagnosis  of  general  paresis  even  when  the  history 
is  suspicious,  unless  along  with  It  there  is  a  definite  paresis  of  the  pupils,  of 
the  facial  muscles,  or  of  the  muscles  of  articulation.  The  physician  should 
be  sharply  on  the  lookout  for  intellectual  defects,  paraphasia,  facial  paresis, 
and  sluggishness  of  the  pupils.  The  examination  of  the  spinal  fluid  will  re- 
move any  doubt. 
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treatment. — Peophtlaxis. — Many  patients  come  under  our  care  a  gen- 
eration too  late  for  satisfactory  treatment,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  restore 
the  exhausted  capital.  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the  rearing  of 
children  of  neuropathic  predisposition.  From  a  very  early  age  they  should 
be  submitted  to  a  process  of  "psychic  hardening,"  every  effort  being  made  to 
strengthen  the  bodily  and  mental  condition.  Even  in  infancy  the  child  should 
not  be  pampered.  Later  on  the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  with  regard 
to  food,  sleep,  and  school  work.  Complaints  of  children  should  not  be  too 
seriously  constdered.  Much  depends  upon  the  example  set  by  the  parents.  An 
emotional,  constantly  complaining  mother  will  rack  the  nervous  system  of  a 
delicate  child.  In  some  instances,  for  the  welfare  of  a  developing  boy  or 
girl,  the  physician  may  find  it  necessary  to  advise  removal  from  home. 

Keurotic  children  are  especially  liable  during  development  to  £ts  of  temper 
and  of  emotional  disturbance.  These  should  not  be  too  lightly  considered. 
Above  all,  violent  chastisement  in  such  cases  is  to  be  avoided,  and  loss  of 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  teacher  ie  particularly  pernicious  for  the 
nervous  system  of  the  child.  Where  possible,  in  such  instances,  the  best  treat- 
ment is  to  put  the  obstreperous  child  immediately  to  bed,  and  if  the  excite- 
ment and  temper  continue  a  warm  bath  followed  by  a  cool  douche  may  be 
effective.    If  he  be  put  to  bed  after  the  bath  sleep  soon  follows. 

Special  attention  is  necessary  at  puberty  in  both  boys  and  girbt  If  there 
be  at  this  period  any  marked  tendency  to  emotional  disturbance  or  to  intellec- 
tual weakness  the  child  should  be  removed  from  school  and  every  care  taken 
to  avoid  unfavorable  influences. 

Personal  Hygiene. — Throughout  life  individuals  of  neuropathic  predis- 
position should  obey  scrupulously  certain  hygienic  and  prophylactic  rules.  In- 
tellectual work  especially  should  be  judiciously  limited  and  alternate  fre- 
quently with  periods  of  repose.  Excitement  of  all  kinds  should  be  avoided, 
and  such  individuals  will  do  well  to  be  abstemious  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  tea, 
coffee,  and  alcohol,  if,  indeed,  they  be  permitted  to  use  them  at  all.  The  habit 
of  taking  at  least  once  a  year  a  prolonged  holiday  in  the  woods,  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  at  the  seashore,  should  be  urgently  enjoined  upon  every  neuropathic 
individual.  In  many  instances  it  is  found  to  be  the  greatest  relief  and  rest 
if  the  patient  can  take  his  holiday  away  from  his  relatives. 

During  ordinary  life  nervous  people  should,  during  some  portion  of  each 
day,  pay  rational  attention  to  the  body.  Cold  baths,  swimming,  exercises  in 
the  gymnasium,  gardening,  golf,  lawn  tennis,  cricket,  hunting,  shooting,  row- 
ing, sailing,  and  bicj'cling  are  of  value  in  maintaining  the  general  nutrition. 
Such  exercises  are  to  be  recommended  only  to  individuals  physically  equal 
to  them.  If  neurasthenia  be  once  well  established  the  greatest  care  must  be 
observed  in  the  ordering  of  exercise.  Many  nervous  girls  have  been  com- 
pletely broken  down  by  following  injudicious  advice  with  regard  to  long  walks. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  neurasthenia  when  once  established  pre- 
sents a  varied  problem  to  the  thoughtful  physician.  Every  case  must  be  han- 
dled upon  its  own  merits,  no  two,  as  a  rule,  requiring  exactly  the  same  methods. 
In  general  it  will  be  the  aim  to  remove  the  patient  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  influences  which  have  led  to  his  downfall,  and  to  restore  to  normal  the 
nervous  mechanisms  which  have  been  weakened  by  injurious  influences.     The 
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general  character  of  the  individual,  his  physical  and  Bocial  etatns,  most  be 
coDBidered  and  the  therapeutic  measures  carefully  adjusted  to  these. 

The  diagnosis  having  been  settled,  the  physician  may  assure  the  patient 
that  with  prolonged  treatment,  during  which  his  cooperation  is  absolutely 
essential,  he  may  espect  to  get  well.  He  must  be  told  that  much  depends  upon 
himself  and  that  he  must  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  overcome  certain  of  his 
tendencies,  and  that  all  his  strength  of  will  will  be  needed  to  further  the 
progress  of  the  cure.  In  business  or  professional  men,  in  whom  the  con- 
dition develops  as  a  result  of  overwork  or  overstudy,  it  may  he  sufficient  to 
oijoin  absolute  rest  with  change  of  scene  and  diet.  A  trip  abroad  or,  if  there 
are  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  a  residence  at  one  of  the  Spas  will  usually 
prove  sufficient.  The  excitement  of  large  cities  should  be  avoided.  The  longer 
the  disease  has  lasted  and  the  more  intense  the  symptoms  have  been,  the  longer 
the  time  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  health.  In  cases  of  any  severity  the 
patient  must  be  told  that  at  least  six  months'  complete  absence  from  busi- 
ness, under  strict  medical  guidance,  will  be  necessary.  Shorter  periods  may 
be  of  benefit,  which,  however,  as  a  rule,  will  be  only  temporary. 

It  will  often  be  found  advisable  to  make  out  a  daily  programme,  which 
shall  occupy  almost  the  whole  time  of  the  patient.  At  first  he  need  know 
nothing  about  this,  the  case  being  given  over  entirely  to  the  nurse.  As  im- 
provement advances,  moderate  physical  and  intellectual  exercises,  alternating 
frequently  with  rest  and  the  administration  of  food,  may  be  undertaken. 
Some  one  hour  of  the  day  may  be  left  free  for  reading,  correspondence,  con- 
versation, and  games.  In  some  instances  the  writing  of  letters  is  particularly 
harmful  and  must  be  prohibited  or  limited.  Cultured  individuals  may  find 
benefit  from  attention  to  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  translating  from  x 
foreign  language,  the  making  of  abstracts,  etc.,  for  short  periods  in  the  day. 

Id  some  cases,  including  a  large  proportion  of  neurasthenic  women,  a  sys- 
tematic rest  treatment  rigidly  carried  out  should  be  tried.  The  patient  must 
be  isolated  from  her  friends,  and  any  regulations  undertaken  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to,  the  conRcnt  of  the  patient  and  the  family  having  first  been  gained. 
The  treatment  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms  has  been  considered. 
For  the  irregular  pains,  particularly  in  the  hack  and  neck,  the  cautery  is  in- 
valuable. 

Hydrotherapy  is  indicated  in  nearly  every  case  if  it  can  be  properly  applied. 
Much  can  be  done  at  home  or  in  an  ordinary  hospital,  hut  for  systematic 
hydrotherapeutic  treatment  residence  in  a  suitable  sanitarium  is  necessary. 
The  wet  pack  is  of  especial  value  and,  particularly  at  night,  in  cases  of  sleep- 
lessness, is  perhaps  the  best  remedy  against  insomnia  we  have.  Salt  baths  • 
are  more  helpful  to  some  patients.  The  various  forms  of  douches,  partial 
packs,  etc.,  may  bo  valuable  in  individual  cases.  Electrotherapy  is  of  some 
value,  though  only  in  combination  with  psychic  treatment  and  hydrotherapy. 

Special  care  should  be  given  to  the  recognition  of  local  disease  and  proper 
measures  instituted.  Attention  to  the  eyes  is  important.  Infection  of  the 
naeo-pharynz,  teeth  or  tonsils,  sinus  disease,  visceroptosis,  or  aniemia  should 
be  corrected.  In  women  the  pelvic  organs  and  in  men  the  deep  urethra  and 
prostate  may  require  treatment 

Treatment  by  drugs  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  They  are  of 
benefit  chiefly  in  the  combating  of  single  symptoms.    Alcohol,  mori^a,  chloral, 
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or  cocaine  sboTild  Dever  be  giveD.  General  tonics  may  be  helpful,  especially 
if  the  individnal  be  aosmic,  when  arsenic  and  iron  are  indicated.  For  the 
severer  pains  and  nervous  attacks  some  sedative  may  be  necessary,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment.  The  bromides  may  be  given  with  advan- 
tage. An  occasional  dose  of  phenacetin  or  acetyl  salicylic  acid  may  be  re- 
quired, but  the  less  of  these  substances  we  can  get  along  with  \he  better.  For 
the  relief  of  sleeplessness  all  possible  measures  should  be  resorted  to  before  the 
employment  of  drugs.  The  wet  pack  will  usually  suffice.  If  absolutely  neces* 
sary  to  give  a  drug,  sulphonal,  trional,  or  barbital  may  be  employed. 

In  cases  in  which  the  anxiety  conditions  are  disturbing  the  cautious  use 
of  opium  in  pill  form  may  be  necessary,  since,  as  in  the  psychoses,  opium  here 
will  sometimes  yield  permanent  relief.  A  prolonged  treatment  with  opium  is, 
however,  never  necessary  in  neurasthenia. 

Pbtohotherapt. — Hypnotism  is  rarely  indicated.  Carefully  practised 
suggestion  ia  most  helpful  and  psycho-analysis  is  of  value. 

The  use  of  religious  ideas  and  practices  may  be  most  helpful,  and  this  has 
come  into  vogue  in  various  forms,  as  Christian  Science,  Mental  Healing,  etc. 
It  is  an  old  story.  In  all  ages,  and  in  all  lands,  the  prayer  of  faith,  to  use 
the  words  of  St,  James,  has  healed  the  sick;  and  we  must  remember  that 
amid  the  ^^^ulapian  cult,  the  most  elaborate  and  beautiful  system  of  faith 
healing  the  world  has  seen,  scientific  medicine  took  its  rise.  As  a  profession, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  more  often  the  latter,  faith  has  been  one  of  our 
most  valuable  assets,  and  Galen  expressed  a  great  truth  when  he  said,  "He 
cures  most  successfully  in  whom  the  people  have  the  greatest  confidence."  It 
is  in  these  cases  of  neurasthenia  and  psychaethenia,  the  weak  brothers  and  the 
weak  sisters,  that  the  personal  character  of  the  physician  comes  into  play,  &nd 
once  let  htm  gain  the  confidence  of  the  patient,  he  can  work  just  the  same 
sort  of  miracles  as  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  or  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupri.  Three 
elements  are  necessary :  first,  a  strong  personality  in  whom  the  individual  has 
faith — Christ,  Buddha,  .^sculapius  (in  the  days  of  Greece),  one  of  the  saints, 
or,  what  has  served  the  turn  of  common  humanity  very  well,  a  physician. 
Secondly,  certain  accessories — a  shrine,  a  sanctuary,  the  services  of  a  temple, 
or  for  us  a  hospital  or  its  equivalent,  with  a  skillful  nurse.  Thirdly,  sugges- 
tion, either  of  the  "only  believe,"  "feel  it,"  "will  it"  attitude  of  mind,  which 
is  the  essence  of  every  cult  and  creed,  or  of  the  active  belief  in  the  assurance  of 
the  physician  that  the  precious  boon  of  health  is  within  reach. 


XL    THE  TKATTM&TIO  NEUBOSES 

{Bailwatf  Brain  and  RaHwaif  Spine;  Travmalic  Hj/ateria) 

Definition. — A  morbid  condition  following  shock  which  presents  the  symp- 
toms of  neurasthenia  or  hysteria  or  of  both. 

Erichsen  regarded  the  condition  as  the  result  of  infiammation  of  the  men- 
inges and  cord,  and  gave  it  the  name  "railway  spine,"  Walton  and  J.  J.  Put- 
nam, of  Boston,  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  hysterical  nature  of  many  of 
the  cases,  and  to  Westphal's  pupils  we  owe  the  name  traumatic  neurosis. 

Etiology. — The  condition  follows  an  accident,  often  in  a  railway  train,  in 
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which  injur;  has  been  eustained,  or  succeeds  a  shock  or  concussion,  from  vhicb 
the  patient  may  apparently  not  have  suffered  in  his  body.  A  man  may  appear 
perfectly  well  for  several  days,  or  even  a  week  or  more,  and  then  develop  the 
symptoms  of  the  neurosis.  Bodily  shock  or  concussion  is  not  necessary.  The 
affection  may  follow  a  profound  mental  impression  j  thus,  an  engine-driver 
ran  over  a  child,  and  received  thereby  a  very  severe  shock,  subsequent  to  which 
the  moat  pronounced  symptoms  of  neuraethenia  developed.  Severe  mental 
strain  combined  with  bodily  exposure  may  cause  it,  as  in  a  case  of  a  naval 
officer  who  was  wrecked  in  a  violent  storm  and  exposed  for  more  than  a  day 
in  the  rigging  before  he  was  rescued.  A  slight  blow,  a  fall  from  a  carriage 
or  on  the  stairs  may  sufGee.  The  possibility  of  actual  injury  of  the  spine  should 
always  be  considered. 

^mptonu. — The  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  simple  neuras- 
thenia, cases  with  marked  hysterical  manifestations,  and  cases  with  severe 
symptoms  indicating  or  simulating  organic  disease,      i 

(1)  Simple  Traumatic  Neueasthekia. — The  first  symptoms  usually  de- 
velop a  few  weeks  after  the  accident,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  an  actual  trauma.  The  patient  complains  of  headache  and  tired 
feelings.  He  is  sleepless  and  finds  himself  unable  to  concentrate  his  attention 
properly  upon  his  work.  A  condition  of  nervous  irritability  develops,  which 
may  have  a  host  of  trivial  manifestations,  and  the  entire  mental  attitude  of 
the  person  may  for  a  time  be  changed.  He  dwells  constantly  upon  his  condi- 
tion, gets  very  despondent  and  low-spirited,  and  in  extreme  cases  melancholia 
may  develop.  He  may  complain  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  extremities, 
and  in  some  cases  of  much  pain  in  the  back.  The  bodily  functions  may  be 
well  performed,  though  such  patients  usually  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  dis- 
turbed digestion  and  loss  in  weight  The  physical  examination  may  be  entirely 
negative.  The  refines  are  slightly  increased,  as  in  ordinary  neurasthenia. 
The  pupils  may  be  unequal;  cardio-vascular  changes  may  be  present  in  a 
marked  degree, 

(8)  Cases  with  Mabsed  Htbtekical  Features. — Following  an  injury 
of  any  sort,  neurasthenic  symptoms,  like  those  described  above,  may  develop, 
and  in  addition  symptoms  regarded  as  characteristic  of  hysteria.  The  emo- 
tional element  is  prominent,  and  there  is  but  slight  control  over  the  feelings. 
The  patients  have  headache,  backache,  and  vertigo.  A  violent  tremor  may  be 
present,  and  constitute  the  most  striking  feature.  In  an  engineer  who  de- 
veloped subseqnent  to  an  accident  a  series  of  nervous  phenomena  the  most 
marked  feature  was  an  excessive  tremor  of  the  entire  body,  which  was  spe- 
cially manifest  during  emotional  excitement.  The  most  pronounced  hysterical 
symptoms  are  the  sensory  disturbances.  As  first  noted  by  Putnam  and  Wal- 
ton, hemiansesthesia  may  occur  as  a  coiuequcnce  of  trauma.  This  is  a  com- 
mon symptom  in  France,  but  rare  in  Englaiid  and  the  United  States.  Achro- 
matopsia may  exist  on  the  ansesthetic  side.  A  second,  more  common,  mani- 
festation is  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  similar  to  that  in  hysteria, 

(3)  Cases  in  which  the  Symptoms  Suggest  Organic  Disease  of  the 
Brain  and  Coed. — ^Ae  a  result  of  spinal  concussion,  without  fracture  or  ex- 
ternal injury,  there  may  subsequently  develop  symptoms  suggestive  of  organic 
disease,  which  may  come  on  rapidly  or  at  a  late  date.  In  a  case  reported  by 
Leyden  the  symptoms  following  the  concussion  were  at  first  slight  and  the 
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patient  vas  regarded  «8  a  Bimulator,  but  finally  Hie  condition  became  aggra- 
vated and  death  resulted.  The  post  mortem  showed  a  chronic  pachymeningitis, 
which  bad  doubtlesB  reeulted  from  the  accident.  The  eases  in  this  group 
about  which  there  ia  so  much  discussion  are  those  which  display  marked  sesa.- 
sory  and  motor  changes.  FoUoniiig  an  accident  in  which  the  patient  has  not 
received  external  injury  a  condition  of  excitement  may  develop  within  a  week 
or  ten  days ;  he  complains  of  headache  and  backache,  and  on  examination  sen- 
sory disturbances  are  found,  either  hemianiesthesia  or  areas  in  which  the  sensa- 
tion ie  much  benumbed;  or  painful  and  tactile  impressions  may  be  distinctly 
felt  in  certain  regions,  and  the  temperature  sense  is  absent.  The  distribution 
may  be  bilateral  and  symmetrical  in  limited  regions  or  hemiplegic  in  type. 
Limitation  of  the  field  of  vision  ia  usually  marked,  and  there  may  be  dis- 
turbance of  tlie  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  The  superficial  reflexes  may  be 
diminished;  usually  the  deep  reflexes  are  exaggerated.  The  pupils  may  be 
unequal;  the  motor  disturbances  are  variable.  The  French  writers  describe 
cases  of  monoplegia  with  or  without  contracture,  symptoms  upon  which  Charcot 
laid  great  stress  as  a  manifestation  of  profound  hysteria.  The  combination 
of  sensory  disturbances — anesthesia  or  hypenesthesia — with  paralysis,  particu- 
larly if  monoplegic,  and  the  occurrence  of  contractures  without  atrophy  and 
with  normal  ^ectrical  reactions,  may  be  regarded  as  distinctive  of  hystCTia. 

In  rare  cases  following  trauma  and  succeeding  to  symptoms  which  nuy 
have  been  regarded  as  neurasthenic  or  hysterical  there  are  organic  changes 
which  may  prove  fatal.  That  this  occurs  is  demonstrated  clearly  by  post 
mortem  examinations.  The  features  upon  which  the  greatest  reliance  can  be 
placed  as  indicating  organic  change  are  optic  atrophy,  bladder  symptoms, 
particularly  in  combination  with  tremor,  paresis,  and  exaggerat«d  reflexes. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  this  condition  have  not  been  very  definite. 
When  death  follows  spinal  concussion  within  a  few  days  there  may  be  do 
apparent  lesion,  but  in  some  instances  the  brain  or  cord  has  shown  poncti- 
form  hiemorrhages.  Kdes  reported  4  cases  in  which  a  gradual  degeneration 
in  the  pyramidal  tracts  followed  concussion  or  injury  of  the  spine;  but  in  all 
these  cases  there  was  marked  tremor  and  the  spinal  symptoms  developed  early, 
or  followed  immediately  upon  the  accident. 

SiagnoaiB. — A  condition  of  fright  and  excitement  following  an  accident 
may  persist  for  days  or  even  weeks,  and  then  gradually  pass  away.  The  symp- 
toms of  neurasthenia  or  of  hy6t«ria  which  subsequently  develop  present  nothing 
peculiar  and  are  identical  with  those  which  occur  under  other  circumstances. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  recognize  simulation,  and,  as  in  these  cases  the  condition 
is  largely  subjective,  this  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult.  In  a  careful  exam- 
ination a  simulator  will  often  reveal  himself  by  exaggeration  of  certain  symp- 
toms, particularly  sensitiveness  of  the  spine,  and  by  increasing  .voluntarily  the 
reflexes.  Maunkopff  su^^ests  as  a  good  test  to  take  the  pulse  rate  before,  dur- 
ing, and  after  pressure  upon  an  area  said  to  he  painful.  It  the  rate  is  quick- 
ened, it  is  held  to  be  proof  that  the  pain  is  real.  This  is  not,  however,  always 
the  case.  It  may  require  careful  study  to  determine  whether  the  individual 
is  honestly  suffering  from  the  symptoms  of  which  he  complains.  A  still  more 
important  question  is,  Has  the  patient  organic  disease?  The  symptoms  given 
under  the  first  two  groups  of  cases  may  exist  in  a  marked  degree  and  may 
persist  for  several  years  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  organic  change. 
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HetniaDRBthesia,  litDitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  moDoplegis  with  contractnre, 
may  all  be  present  as  hysterical  maoifestations,  From  which  recovery  ma;  be 
complete.  The  diagnoeis  of  an  organic  leeioti  should  be  limited  to  those  cases 
in  which  optic  atrophy,  bladder  troubles,  and  signs  of  sclerosis  of  the  cord  are 
well  marked — indications  either  of  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  or  of 
multiple  sclerosis.  Examination  by  the  X-rays  is  an  important  aid  and  has 
showed  in  some  cases  definite  injury  to  the  spine. 

Propions. — A  majority  of  patients  with  traumatic  hysteria  recover.  In 
railway  cases,  bo  long  as  litigation  is  pending  and  the  patient  is  in  the  hands 
of  lawyers,  the  symptoms  usually  persist.  Settlement  is  often  the  starting- 
point  of  a  speedy  and  perfect  recovery.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  persist  even  after  the  litigation  has  been  closed; 
the  patient  goes  from  bad  to  worse  and  psychoses  develop,  such  as  melancholia, 
dementia,  or  occasionally  progressive  paresis.  And,  lastly,  in  extremely  rare 
cases  organic  lesions  may  result  as  a  sequence. 

The  function  of  the  physician  acting  as  medical  expert  in  these  cases  con- 
sists in  determining  (a)  the  existence  of  actual  disease,  and  (6)  its  character, 
whether  simple  neurasthenia,  severe  hysteria,  or  an  organic  lesion.  The  out- 
look for  ultimate  recovery  is  good  except  in  cases  which  present  the  more 
serious  symptoms  above  mentioned.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  traumatic  hysteria  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  affections  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  treat.  In  the  treatment  of  the  traumatic  neuroses  the  practi- 
tioner may  be  guided  by  the  principles  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  hys- 
teria and  neurasthenia. 


L.   VASO-MOTOB  AND  TROPHIC  DISEASES 

I.    RAYNAUD'S  DISEASE 

Definition, — A  vascular  change,  without  organic  disease  of  the  vessels, 
chiefly  seen  in  the  extremities,  but  occurring  also  in  the  internal  parts,  in 
which  a  persistent  ischsemia  or  a  passive  hyperaamia  leads  to  disturbance  of 
function  or  to  loss  of  vitality  with  necrosis. 

Etiol(^f7. — It  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease.  There  were  only  19  eases 
in  about  30,000  medical  patients  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
Women  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  men — 62.6  to  37.5  per  cent,  in 
Monro's  series.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occurred  in  the  second  and  third 
decades,  but  no  age  is  exempt.  A  case  has  been  reported  in  a  six-months-old 
child  and  in  a  woman  of  77  years. 

Several  members  of  a  family  may  be  affected.  Neurotic  and  hysterical 
patients  are  more  prone  to  the  disease.  Damp  and  cold  weather,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  appears  to  favor  its  occurrence.  Severe  chilblain  leading  to  super- 
ficial necrosis  represents  a  type  of  the  malady.  In  the  infectious  diseases  areas 
of  multiple  necrosis  occur,  hut,  as  a  rule,  the  distribution  is  very  different,  and 
such  cases  should  not  be  included  under  Raynaud's  disease,  nor  should  the 
local  gangrene  associated  with  arteritis. 

Pathology, — According  to  the   definition,   cases  are   excluded   in  which 
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organic  dieease  of  the  TeBsels  is  preBent  In  advanced  cases  sclerosis  of  the 
blood-vessels  has  been  found;  and  neniitis  has  been  described,  hut  neither  is 
an  essentia!  factor.  Changes  in  the  spinal  cord  have  been  reported,  but  in  a 
majority  of  all  cases  the  examination  has  been  negative.  The  local  syncope  is 
an  expression  of  a  widespread  consfrictoT  influence  causing  spasm  of  the 
arteries  and  arterioles,  bo  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  enters  a  part.  This  may 
be  followed  in  an  hour  or  two,  or  leas,  by  active  hypersmia ;  the  arteries  arid 
arterioles  dilate  widely  and  the  dead-white  finger  becomes  a  bright  pink. 
MTiile  hypenemia  may  follow  the  ischsemia  directly,  more  commonly  there  ie 
an  intervening  period  of  asphyxia  in  which  the  finger  becomes  blue.  In 
frost-bite,  active  hyperamia,  cyanosis,  and  local  syncope  is  the  order.  In  Eay- 
naud'fl  disease  the  order  is  usually  syncope,  asphyxia,  and  hypenemia.  In 
frost-bite  it  seems  clear  that  the  asphyxia  is  due  to  a  backward  flow  from  the 
veins,  to  which  the  local  syncope  yields  as  the  part  thaws,  before  the  arteries 
passing  to  the  part  can  be  felt  to  pulsate.  The  asphyxia  of  Raynaud's  dis- 
ease may  be  due  to  the  same  cause ;  contraction  of  the  veins  has  been  seen  by 
Barlow  and  by  Weiss,  but  that  was  when  the  asphyxia  already  existed.  The 
first  thing  must  be  the  relaxation  of  the  spasm  of  the  venules  and  veins  to 
permit  of  the  blood  entering  the  empty  capillaries.  In  moderate  grades  of 
asphyxia  some  little  blood  trickles  through  the  sluice  gates,  but  in  the  deep 
purple  skin  of  a  typical  example  of  Raynaud's  disease  the  circulation  has 
ceased  and  death  of  the  part  is  intminent.  The  necrosis  is  a  simple  matter,  as 
(■imple  as  if  a  string  is  tied  tightly  about  the  finger-tip. 

The  disease  is  the  result  of  some  as  yet  unknown  instability  of  the  vaso- 
motor system. 

Symptoms. — There  are  various  grades  of  the  disease,  of  which  mild,  moder- 
ate, and  severe  types  may  be  recognized.  In  the  mild  forms  the  disease  never 
gets  beyond  the  stage  of  such  vascular  disturbance  as  is  frequently  seen  in 
chilblains.  The  hands  alone  may  be  affected.  In  the  winter,  on  the  slightest 
exposure,  there  is  acro-cyanoais,  which  gives  place  in  the  warmth  to  active 
hyperemia,  sometimes  with  swelling,  throbbing,  and  aching.  The  so-called 
"beefsteak"  hand  is  often  a  great  annoyance  to  women.  It  is  a  vaso-motor 
disturbance  representing  a  potential  case  of  Raynaud's  disease.  In  these  mild 
attacks  one  finger  may  be  white  and  the  adjacent  ones  red  and  blue. 

The  condition  may  persist  for  years  and  never  pass  on  to  necrosis.  In  a 
case  of  moderate  severity  a  woman,  aged  say  twenty  or  twenty-fivcj  after  a 
period  of  worry  or  ill  health,  has  pains  in  the  fingers,  or  a  numbness  or 
tingling;  then  she  notices  that  they  are  white  and  cold,  and  in  an  hour  or  so 
they  become  red  and  hot.  Within  a  day  or  two  a  change  occurs;  they  remain 
permanently  blue  perhaps  as  far  as  the  second  joint  or  to  the  knuckles.  There 
is  pain,  sometimes  severe  enough  to  require  morphia.  The  cyanosis  persists 
and  the  tip  of  one  finger  or  the  terminal  joint  of  another  gets  darker  and  a 
few  blebs  form.  The  other  fingers  show  signs  of  restored  circulation,  bat 
necrosis  has  occurred  in  the  pad  of  one  finger  and  perhaps  the  terminal  inch 
of  another.  The  necrotic  parts  gradually  separate,  and  the  patient  may  never 
have  another  attack,  or  in  ft  year  or  two  there  is  a  recurrence. 

The  severer  form  is  a  ten-ible  malady,  and  may  affect  fingers  and  toea  at 
once  and  with  them  sometimes  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  ears.  The  pain 
is  of  great  seventy.    Both  feet  may  be  swollen  to  the  ankle  with  the  toes 
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black.  It  may  look  as  if  both  feet  would  become  gangrenous,  but  as  a  rule 
the  proceBB  subsides,  and  in  a  case  even  of  great  severity  only  the  tips  of  the 
toes  are  lost.  A  severe  attack  of  this  sort  may  last  three  or  four  months,  when 
the  patient  recovers  with  the  Iobs  of  two  or  three  fingers  or  toes,  a  snip  off 
the  edge  of  both  ears  and  a  scar  on  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Attacks  of  this  severity 
may  occur  year  by  year,  and  there  are  terrible  instances  in  which  the  patienU 
have  lost  both  hands  and  feet 

Of  the  parts  affected  Monro  states  that  in  43  per  cent,  of  the  cases  one  or 
both  of  the  upper  extremities  is  involved.  Farts  other  than  the  extremities 
may  be  attacked,  as  the  chin,  lips,  nates,  and  eyelids. 

Complications. — Temporary  amblyopia  due  to  spasm  of  the  retinal  vessels, 
transient  aphasia,  and  transient  hemiplegia  have  been  met  with.  In  one  case 
there  were  three  attacks  of  aphasia  with  hemiplegia  from  which  complete  re- 
covery took  place.  Associated  with  these  were  the  features  of  Raynaud's  dis- 
ease. The  patient  died  in  a  severe  attack  with  pain  in  the  right  hand,  gangrene 
to  the  elbow,  and  coma.  Epilepsy  has  been  reported  in  a  great  niuuber  of 
cases,  and  in  one  ease,  reported  by  Thomas,  the  attacks  only  occurred  in  the 
winter  when  he  had  Baynaud's  disease. 

Albumimirui  may  occur  during  the  attacks.  Hffimoglobinuris  has  berai 
present  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  was  well  studied  by  the  well-knovm  surgeon, 
Druitt,  in  his  own  case.  It  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  paroxysmal  hsemo- 
globinuria  already  described. 

Scleroderma  of  the  fingers  may  follow  recurring  attacks.  Occasionally  true 
generalized  scleroderma  begins  with  the  features  of  Raynaud's  disease. 
Arthritis  has  been  present  in  certain  cases. 

Dia^osis. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis.  One  condition 
closely  simulates  it,  namely,  local  gangrene  of  the  toes  associated  with  oblitera- 
tive  arteritis ;  hut  this  occurs  most  frequently  in  older  persons,  in  diabetic  sub- 
jects, or  in  connection  with  well  marked  arterio-sclerosis.  As  a  rule,  the  pulse 
in  such  cases  is  not  to  be  felt  in  the  dorsal  artery.  Allied  to  this  form  is  an 
affection  described  by  Buerger,  thrombo-angeitis  obliterans.  In  the  early 
stages  the  resemblance  to  Baynaud's  disease  is  very  close. 

In  the  acute  infections,  particularly  typhus  fever,  occasionally  in  epidemics 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  malaria,  areas  of  multiple  gangrene  occur.  The  dis- 
tribution is  usually  different,  and  there  is  rarely  any  difliculty  in  distinguish- 
ing this  form  from  Baynaud's  disease. 

Lastly,  there  are  rases  of  multiple  neurotic  skin  gangrene  met  with  in 
hysterical  and  nervous  patients,  in  the  majority  of  which  the  lesions  are  self- 
inilicted.  In  military  recruits  local  gangrene  of  the  big  toe  has  been  caused 
by  carbolic  acid,  and  it  seems  probable  that  all  of  those  so-called  trophic  and 
hysterical  lesions  are  simulated. 

Treatment. — In  many  cases  the  attacks  recur  for  years  uninfluenced  by 
treatment.  Mild  attacks  require  no  treatment.  In  the  severer  forms  of  local 
asphyxia,  if  in  the  feet,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  with  the  legs  ele- 
vated. The  toes  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton  wool.  The  pain  is  often  very 
intense  and  may  require  morphia.  Carefully  applied,  systematic  massage  of 
the  extremities  is  sometimes  of  benefit.  Galvanism  may  be  tried.  Nitro- 
glycerin has  been  warmly  recommended.  Calcium  lactate  in  16  grain  (1  gm.) 
doses,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  is  sometimea  very  effectual.    It  often  relieveB 
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cbilblaina.  Small  doses  of  thyroid  extract  sometimes  are  usefuL  Ciishing 
introduced  a  plan  of  treatment  with  the  tourniquet  which  hae  proved  very 
BUCceEsful  in  several  cases.  The  elastic  bandage,  or,  better,  a  pneumatic  tonmi- 
quet,  is  applied  to  an  extremity  tight  enough  to  shut  off  the  arterial  circula- 
tion and  left  for  some  minut^.  On  releasing  the  constriction  the  member 
flushes  brightly,  owing  to  the  vaso-motor  relaxation.  The  application  in  cases 
of  severe  spasm  may  have  to  be  repeated  at  frequent  intervals  before  the  vascu- 
lar constriction  in  the  affected  parts  will  be  overcome,  and  the  normal  tem- 
perature and  color  return  in  them. 


n.    ERYTHBOMELALOU 

{Red  Neuralgia) 

BeflnitioiL — "A  chronic  disease  in  which  a  pai  or  parts — usually  one  or 
more  extremities — suffer  with  pain,  flushing,  and  local  fever,  made  far  worse 
if  the  parta  hang  down"  (Weir  Mitchell).  The  name  signifies  a  painful,  red 
extremity. 

Symptoms. — In  1873  {Phila.  Med,  Times,  November  23d),  in  a  lecture  on 
certain  painful  affections  of  the  feet,  Weir  Mitchell  described  the  case  of  a 
sailor,  aged  forty,  who  after  an  African  fever  began  to  have  "dull,  heavy  pains, 
at  first  in  the  left  and  soon  after  in  the  right  foot.  There  was  no  swelling  at 
first.  When  at  rest  he  was  comfortable  and  the  feet  were  not  painful.  After 
walking  the  feet  were  swollen.  They  scarcely  pitted  on  pressure,  but  were 
purple  with  congestion;  the  veins  were  everywhere  singularly  enlarged,  and 
the  arteries  were  throbbing  visibly.  The  whole  foot  was  said  to  be  aching  and 
burning,  but  above  the  ankle  there  was  neither  swelling,  pain,  nor  flushing." 
As  the  weather  grew  cool  he  got  relief.  Nothing  seemed  to  benefit  him.  This 
brief  summary  of  Mitchell's  first  case  gives  an  accurate  clinical  picture  of  the 
disease.  His  second  communication.  On  a  Bare  Vaao-Motor  Neurosis  of  the 
Extremities,  appeared  in  the  Am.  Jour,  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1878, 
while  in  his  Clinical  Lessons  on  Nervous  Diseases,  1897,  will  be  found  addi- 
tional observations. 

The  disease  is  rare.  The  feet  are  much  more  often  affected  than  the  hands. 
The  pain  may  be  of  the  most  atrocious  character.  It  is  usually,  but  not  always, 
relieved  by  cool  weather;  in  otie  case  the  winter  aggravated  the  trouble. 

Mitchell  speaks  of  it  as  a  "painful  nerve-end  neuritis."  Dehio  suggests 
that  there  may  be  irritation  in  the  cells  of  the  ventral  horns  of  the  cord  at 
certain  levels.  Excision  of  the  nerves  passing  to  the  parts  has  been  followed 
by  relief.  In  one  of  Mitchell's  cases  gangrene  of  the  foot  followed  excision 
of  four  inches  of  the  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  and  stretching  of  the  posterior 
tibial.  Sclerosis  of  the  arteries  was  found.  Of  9  cases  in  which  the  local  con- 
ditions were  studied  anatomically,  the  only  constant  change  was  a  chronic 
endarteritis  {Batty  Shaw). 
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m.    ANOIO-NZUBOTIO  (EDXHA 

(Quincke's  Disease) 

Seflnitlon. — An  affection  characterized  by  the  occiirrence  of  local  oedeuia- 
touB  swellings,  more  or  less  limited  in  extent,  and  of  transient  duration. 
Severe  colic  is  BometimeB  asBOciated  with  the  outbreak.  There  is  a  marked 
hereditary  disposition  in  the  disease.  Some  cases  appear  to  be  due  to  hyper- 
susceptibility  to  certain  food. 

Symptoms. — The  cedema  appears  suddenly  and  is  usually  circumscribed. 
It  may  appear  in  the  face;  the  eyelid  is  a  common  sitoatiou;  or  it  may 
involve  the  lips  or  cheek.  The  backs  of  the  hands,  the  legs,  or  the  throat  may 
be  attacked.  Usually  the  condition  is  transient,  associated  perhaps  with  slight 
gsstro-intestinal  distress,  and  the  affection  is  of  little  momeiit.  There  may  be 
a  remarkable  periodicity  in  the  outbreak  of  the  cedema.  In  Matas'  case  this 
periodicity  was  very  striking;  the  attack  came  on  every  day  at  eleven  or  twelve 
o'clock.  The  disease  may  be  hereditary  tbrough  many  generations  In  one 
family  five  generations  had  been  affected,  including  twenty-two  members 
(Osier).  The  swellings  appear  in  various  parts;  only  rarely  are  they  con- 
stant in  one  locality.  The  hands,  face,  and  genitalia  are  the  parts  most 
frequently  affected.  Itching,  heat,  redness,  or  in  some  instances  urticaria, 
may  precede  the  outbreak.  Sudden  cedema  of  tiie  larynx  may  prove  fatal. 
Two  members  of  the  family  just  referred  to  died  of  this  complication.  In 
one  member  of  this  family  the  swellings  came  on  in  different  parts;  for  ex- 
ample, the  under  Up  would  be  swollen  to  such  a  degree  that  the  mouth  could 
not  be  opened.  The  hands  enlarge  suddenly,  so  that  the  lingers  can  not  be 
bent.  The  attacks  recur  every  three  or  four  weeks.  Accompanying  them  are 
usually  gastro-intestiual  attacks,  severe  colic,  pain,  nausea,  and  sometimes 
vomiting.  It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  cases  of  Leyden's  intermittent 
vomiting  may  belong  to  this  group.  The  colic  is  of  great  intensity  and  usually 
requires  morphia.  Arthritis  apparently  does  not  occur.  Periodic  attacks  of 
cardialgia  have  also  been  met  with  during  the  outbreak  of  the  oedema.  Hsmo- 
globinuria  has  occurred  in  several  cases.  There  is  a  hysterical  variety  in 
which  the  osdema  affects  geometrical  areas,  has  abrupt  edges  and  may  be 
accompanied  by  sensory  disturbances  but  not  by  gastro-intestinal  attacks. 

The  disease  has  affinities  with  urticaria,  the  giant  form  of  which  is  prob- 
ably the  same  disease,  and  with  Henoch's  purpura.  Quincke  regards  the  con- 
dition as  a  vaso-motor  neurosis,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  penneabili^ 
of  the  vessels  is  suddenly  increased. 

The  treatment  is  unsatisfactory.  In  the  cases  associated  with  aniemia 
and  general  nervousness,  tonics,  particularly  large  doses  of  strychnia,  do  gQod. 
Improvement  may  follow  the  prolonged  use  of  nitroglycerin;  and  calcium 
lactate  may  be  tried,  in  doses  of  15  grains  (1  gm.)  thrice  daily.  Epinephrine 
(ni^  vii,  0.5  c.  c.)  given  hypodermically  and  repeated  in  iifteeu  minutes  has 
been  helpful.  In  cases  proved  to  be  due  to  food  susceptibility,  a  small  dose 
of  the  causal  material  may  be  given  an  hour  before  tlie  usual  feeding  is  taken. 
In  one  case  in  which  there  was  susceptibility  to  any  albumin,  the  administra- 
tion of  peptone  was  successful. 
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IV.    PXE8I8TENT  HEBEDITAST  (EDEMA  0?  THE  LEOB 

(Milroy'a  Disease) 

Thie  remarkable  condition,  first  described  by  Milroj  of  Omaha,  is  char- 
acterized by  persistent  oedema  of  the  legs,  without  any  traceable  cause  or  any 
constitutional  features.  It  is  a  fairly  common  complaint,  affecting  males  and 
females  equally.  As  many  as  22  persons  in  Milroy'a  series  were  affected 
among  97  in  six  generations;  in  Hope  and  French's  series  13  of  42  persons 
in  five  generations.  'The  cedema  is  strictly  limited  to  the  lower  limbs  and 
varies  very  slightly.  In  some  instances  there  are  remarkable  acute  attacks, 
with  chill,  fever,  and  increase  of  swelling.  Except  mechanically  the  condition 
does  not  serioasly  interfere  with  health. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  a  remarkable  familial  afFection  described  by  Edge- 
worth  of  Bristol  {Lancet,  July  33,  1911),  of  a  general  subcutaneous  cedema. 
Of  six  infants  born  of  healthy  parents,  all  but  one  died  within  the  first  few 
months,  with  general  cedema,  following  upon  diarrhoea.  The  ca^a  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  cedema  neonatorum. 

T.    FACIAL  HEMIATSOPHT 

A  rare  affection  characterized  by  progressive  wasting  of  the  bones  and  soft 
tissues  of  one  side  of  the  face.  The  atrophy  starts  in  childhood,  but  in  a  few 
cases  has  not  come  on  until  adult  life.  Perhaps  after  a  trifling  injury  or  dis- 
ease the  process  begins,  either  diffusely  or  more  commonly  at  one  spot  on  the 
skin.  It  gradually  spreads,  involving  the  fat,  then  the  bones,  more  particu- 
larly the  upper  jaw,  and  last  and'  least  the  muscles.  The  wasting  is  sharply 
limited  at  the  middle  line,  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  very  remark- 
able, the  face  looking  as  if  made  up  of  two  halves  from  different  persons. 
There  is  UBually  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin  and  the  hair  falls.  Owing  to 
the  wasting  of  the  alveolar  processes  the  teeth  become  loose  and  ultimately 
drop  out  The  eye  on  the  affected  side  is  sunken,  owing  to  loss  of  orbital 
fat.  There  is  usually  hemiatrophy  of  the  tongue  on  the  same  side.  Disturb- 
ance of  sensation  and  muscle  twitching  may  precede  or  accompany  the  atrophy. 
In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  atrophy  has  been  confined  to  one  aide  of  the 
,  face,  but  there  are  instances  on  record  in  which  the  disease  was  bilateral,  and 
a  few  cases  in  which  there  were  areas  of  atrophy  on  the  back  and  on  the  arm 
of  the  same  side. 

In  Mendel's  ease  there  was  found  the  terminal  stage  of  an  interstitial 
neuritis  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus,  from  its  orgin  to  the  periphery, 
most  marked  in  the  superior  maxillary  branch. 

The  disease  is  recognized  at  a  glance.  The  facial  asymmetry  associated 
with  congenital  wryneck  must  not  be  confounded  with  progressive  facial  hemi- 
atrophy. Other  conditions  to  be  distinguished  are :  Facial  atrophy  in  anterior 
polio-myelitis,  and  in  the  hemiplegia  of  infants  and  adults ;  the  atrophy  fol- 
lowing nuclear  lesions  and  sympathetic  nerve  paralysis;  acquired  facial  hemi- 
hypertrophy,  which  may  by  contrast  give  to  the  other  side  an  atrophic  appear- 
ance; and  scleroderma  (a  closely  related  affection),  if  confined  to  one  side  ot 
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the  face.  The  precise  nature  of  the  diseaBe  is  doubtful,  but  it  is  a  suggestive 
fact  that  in  many  cases  the  atroph;  followed  the  acute  infections.  It  is  in- 
curable. 

VI    SOLEBODXRMA 

Deflnition. — A  condition  of  localized  or  diffuse  induration  of  the  skin. 

Varieties. — Two  forms  are  recognized:  the  circumscribed,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  keloid  of  Addison,  and  to  morphcea;  and  the  diffuse,  in  which 
large  areas  are  involved. 

The  disease  affects  females  more  frequently  than  males.  The  cases  occnr 
most  commonly  at  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  sclerema  neonatorum  is  a 
different  affection.  The  disease  is  more  common  in  the  United  States  than 
statistics  indicate.    The  senior  author  saw  20  cases  in  sixteen  years. 

In  the  circumscribed  form  there  are  patches,  ranging  from  a  few  centime- 
tres in  diameter  to  the  size  of  the  hand  or  larger,  in  which  the  skin  has  a 
waxy  or  dead-white  appearance,  and  to  the  touch  is  brawny,  hard,  and  in- 
elastic. Sometimes  there  is  a  preliminary  hyperemia  of  the  skin,  and  sub- 
sequently there  are  changes  in  color,  either  areas  of  pigmentation  or  of  com- 
plete atrophy  of  the  pigment — leucoderma.  The  sensory  changes  are  rarely 
marked.  The  secretion  of  sweat  is  diminished  or  entirely  abolished.  The 
disease  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  is  situated  most  fre- 
quently about  the  breasts  and  neck,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
The  patches  may  develop  with  great  rapidity,  and  may  persist  for  months  or 
years;  eometimes  they  disappear  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  diffuse  form,  though  less  common,  is  more  serious.  It  begins  m  the 
extremities  or  in  the  face,  and  the  patient  notices  that  the  skin  is  unusually 
hard  and  firm,  or  that  there  is  a  sense  of  stiffness  or  tension  in  making  accus- 
tomed movements.  Gradually  the  skin  becomes  firm  and  hard,  and  so  united 
to  the  subcutaneous  tissues  that  it  cannot  be  picked  up  or  pinched.  It  may 
look  natural,  but  more  commonly  is  glossy,  drier  than  normal,  and  unusually 
smooth.  With  reference  to  the  localization,  in  Lewin  and  Heller's  statistics 
in  66  observations  the  disease  was  universal ;  in  303,  regions  of  the  trunk  were 
affected;  in  193,  parts  of  the  head  or  face;  in  287,  portions  of  one  or  other 
of  the  upper  extremities;  and  in  122,  portions  of  the  lower  extremities.  In 
80  cases  there  were  disturbances  of  sensation.  The  disease  may  gradually 
extend  and  involve  the  akin  of  an  entire  limb.  When  universal,  the  face  is 
expressionless,  the  lips  can  not  be  moved,  mastication  ie  hindered,  and  it  may 
become  extremely  difScult  to  feed  the  patient.  The  hands  become  fixed  and 
the  fingers  immobile,  on  account  of  the  extreme  induration  of  the  skin  over  the 
joints.  Remarkable  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  common,  as  extreme  cyanosis 
of  the  hands  and  legs.  Tachycardia  may  be  present.  The  disease  is  chronic, 
lasting  for  months  or  years.  There  are  instances  on  record  of  its  persistence 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  Recovery  may  occur,  or  the  disease  may  be 
arrested.  One  patient,  with  extensive  involvement  of  the  face,  ears,  and  hands, 
improved  very  much.  The  patients  are  apt  to  succumb  to  pulmonary  com- 
plaints or  to  nephritis.  Arthritic  troubles  have  been  noticed  in  some  in- 
stances ;  in  others,  endocarditte.  Raynaud's  disease  may  be  associated  with  it. 
The  pigmentation  of  the  skin  may  be  as  deep  as  in  Addison's  disease,  for 
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which  cases  hare  been  mistaken;  sclerodentu  may  occur  as  a  complication 
of  esophthalmic  goitre. 

The  remarkable  dystrophy  known  as  sclerodactylie  belongs  to  this  disorder. 
There  are  symmetrical  involvements  of  the  fingers,  which  become  deformed, 
shortened,  and  atrophied;  the  skin  becomes  thickened,  of  a  waxy  color,  and 
is  sometimes  pigmented.  Multiple  calcareous  nodules,  not  unlike  tophi,  but 
not  uratic,  occur  about  the  fingers.  Bullse  and  ulceratione  have  been  met 
with  in  some  instances,  and  a  great  deformity  of  the  nails.  The  disease  ha^ 
usually  followed  exposure,  and  the  patients  are  much  worse  during  the  winter, 
and  are  curiously  sensitive  to  cold.  There  may  be  changes  in  the  akin  of 
the  feet,  but  the  deformity  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  hand  has  not 
been  noted.  Some  of  the  cases  present  in  addition  diffuse  sclerodermatous 
changes  of  the  skin  of  other  parts.  In  Lewin  and  Heller's  monograph  there 
are  35  cases  of  isolated  sclerodactylism,  and  106  cases  in  which  it  was  com- 
bined with  scleroderma. 

The  pathology  is  unknown.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  tropko-neuroBiB, 
probably  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  arteries  of  the  skin  leading  to  con- 
nective tissue  overgrowth.    The  thyroid  has  been  found  atrophied. 

Treatment — The  patients  require  to  be  warmly  clad  and  to  be  guarded 
against  exposure,  as  they  are  particularly  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  weather. 
Warm  baths  followed  by  frictions  with  oil  should  be  systematically  used. 
Thyroid  feeding  should  be  tried  thoroughly  in  the  diffuse  form.  In  one  case 
the  disease  appeared  to  be  arrested;  the  patient  took  the  extract  for  seven 
years.  In  a  second  case,  after  a  year  the  face  became  softer,  and  there  was 
permanent  improvement  In  a  case  of  quite  extensive  localized  scleroderma 
the  patches  became  softer  and  the  pigmentation  much  less  intense.  Salol  in 
15  grain  (1  gm.)  doses  three  times  a  day  is  stated  to  have  been  helpful. 

Vn.    AINHUH 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  fifth,  rarely  of  the  fourth  and  other  toes  in  which 
a  groove  forms  at  the  digito-plantar  fold  and  deepens  until  the  toe  drops  oft. 
Described  first  by  Da  Silva  Lima  in  1853,  it  has  since  been  met  with  in  many 
tropical  regions,  in  the  eonthem  states  of  America,  and  very  rarely  in  tem- 
perate regions,  as  Canada  and  Italy.  Nothing  has  been  determined  as  to  the 
etiology.  It  may  occur  in  families,  and  is  more  common  in  males.  There  is 
endarteritis,  with  proliferation  of  the  epidermis.  Parasites  have  not  been 
found.  It  is  a  local  disease  without  symptoms  and  in  the  affected  toe  there 
is  no  disability  and  rarely  any  pain,  except  when  the  skin  of  the  groove  ulcer- 
ates. The  toe  drops  off  in  about  two  years.  In  about  10  per  cent,  of  cases 
the  fourth  toe  is  affected.  It  is  said  that  the  affection  may  occur  in  the  fingers. 
A  longitudinal  section  across  the  groove  will  sometimes  stop  the  progress. 

Vm.    UPODTSTBOPHIA  PBOORESSIVA 

A  rare  affection,  possibly  confined  to  females,  in  which  the  subcutaneous 
fat  gradually  disappears  from  the  face,  arnu,  and  trunk.  The  cause  of  the 
condition  is  unknown.  Beginning  usually  about  the  tenth  to  thirteenth  year, 
the  wasting  is  progressive,  but  limited  to  the  parts  mentioned.  The  buttocks 
and  legs  remain  normal  and  look  by  contrast  abnormally  plump.  The  breasts 
are  spared.    In  the  early  stages  it  resembles  the  "bilateral  atrophy  of  the  face." 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  LOCOMOTOR  SYSTEM 

A.  DISEASES  OF  THE  MUSCLES 

t    MYOSITIB 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

A  primary  myositis  occurs  as  an  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic  affection.  -  It 
is  seen  in  two  chief  forma — the  suppurative  and  non-suppurative. 

I.  Suppurative  myoaitu  (infectious  tnyositis)  is  especially  frequent  in 
Japan,  where,  according  to  Miyake,  some  S50  cases  have  been  reported;  but 
he  claims  that  some  of  these  belong  to  other  affections.  Miyake  personally 
saw  33  cases  in  Japan  in  twenty-one  months,  and  took  cultures  from  all  but 
one  of  them.  In  2  cases  the  results  were  negative,  but  in  27  a  pure  culture 
of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus  was  obtained,  while  in  another  the 
streptococcus  and  in  2  more  the  albus  with  the  aureus  was  grown.  The  malady 
may  involve  one  or  many  muscles,  and  is  usually  sudden  in  its  onset  with  high 
fever  aud.  marked  prostration.  Subsequently  abscesses  occur  in  the  indurated 
muscles,  and  pyemia  may  ensue  if  the  implicated  areaa  are  not  thoroughly 
evacuated. 

IL  Dermato-myoBitis. — An  acute  or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  mus- 
cles of  unknown  origin  associated  with  oedema  and  dermatitis.  Steiuer  col- 
lected 28  cases  from  the  literature  and  reported  two  cases  from  the  Hopkins 
clinic.  The  muscle  inflammation  is  multiple,  and  associated  with  oedema  and 
a  dermatitis.  The  case  of  E.  Wagner  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example.  A 
tuberculous  but  well-built  woman  entered  the  hospital,  complaining  of  stiff- 
ness in  the  shoulders  and  a  slight  tedema  of  the  back  of  the  hands  and  fore- 
arms. There  was  paresthesia,  the  arms  became  swollen,  the  skin  tense,  and  the 
muscles  felt  doughy.  Gradually  the  thighs  became  affected.  The  disease 
lasted  about  three  months.  The  post  mortem  showed  slight  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis ;  all  the  muscles  except  the  glutei,  the  calf,  and  abdominal  muscles  were 
stiff  and  firm,  but  fragile,  and  there  were  serous  infiltration,  great  prolifera- 
tion of  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  fatty  degeneration.  The  duration  is  usually 
from  one  to  three  months,  though  there  are  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
longer.  The  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  muscles,  the  oedema,  and  the 
pain  naturally  suggest  trichinosis,  and  Hepp  speaks  of  it  as  a  pseudo-trichi- 
nosis. The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Of  the  28  cases  collected  by 
Steiner  17  died.  The  anatomical  changes  are  those  mentioned  as  found  in 
Wagner's  cases.  One  of  Senator's  cases  presented  marked  disorders  of  sensa- 
tion and  has  been  named  neuro-myositis.  Wagner  suggests  that  some  of  these 
cases  were  examples  of  acute  progressive  muscular  atrophy.  The  differentia- 
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tion  from  trichinosis  is  possible  only  b;  TemoTiag  a  portion  of  tiie  muscle. 
It  has  not  been  determined  whether  eosinophilia  is  peculiar  to  the  trichinosis 
myoeitie. 

HL  Polymyoaitis  Hamorrh^oa. — This  form  resembleB  the  dermato- 
myositis  in  general  features,  but  differs  in  the  presence  of  hemorrhageB  into 
and  between  the  muscles.  Of  the  ten  eases  analyzed  by  Thayer  four  reeoT- 
ered.    Purpura  and  hsemorrbages  from  the  mucous  membranes  may  occur, 


n.    MTOSmS  OSSIFZOANS  PROaBESSIVA 

This  is  a  progressive  inflammatory  affection  of  the  locomotor  system  of 
unknown  origin,  characterized  by  the  gradual  formation  of  bony  masses  in 
the  fasciae,  muscles,  aponeuroses,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  bones,  with  resulting 
ankylosis  of  most  of  the  articulations  (Steiner).  About  100  cases  have  been 
reported.  The  process  begins  in  the  neck  or  back,  usually  with  sweUiug  of 
the  affected  muscles,  redness  of  the  skin,  and  slight  fever,  or  with  small 
nodules  in  the  muscles  which  appear  and  disappear.  After  subsiding  an 
induration  remains,  which  becomes  progressively  harder  as  the  transformation 
into  bone  takes  place.  The  disease  may  ultimately  involve  a  majority  of  the 
skeletal  muscles.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  etiology.  Malformation,  micro- 
dactylism of  the  thumbs  and  big  toes,  is  present  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 


TO.    FIBEOSinS 

{Myalgia,  Myositis) 

Deflnitioa. — A  painful  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  of  the  fascise 
and  periosteum  to  which  they  are  attached.  It  is  probable  that  the  fibrous 
tissue  is  especially  affected — a  fibrositis.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
muscular  tissues  are  involved.  Many  writers  claim  that  in  some  cases  it  is 
a  neuralgia  of  the  seasory  nerves  of  the  muscles. 

Etiology. — The  attacks  follow  cold  and  exposure,  and  trauma  is  often  a 
factor.  It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  men,  particularly  those  exposed  to 
cold  and  whose  occupations  are  laborious.  It  is  apt  to  follow  exposure  to  a 
draft  of  air,  as  from  an  open  window  in  a  railway  carriage.  A  sudden  chill- 
ing after  heavy  exertion  may  bring  on  an  attack  of  lumbago.  Persons  of  a 
gouty  habit  are  more  prone  to  this  affection,  and  one  attad^  renders  an  indi- 
vidual  more  liable  to  another.  It  is  usually  acute,  but  may  become  subacute 
or  even  chronic,  the  last  being  more  common  in  later  life.  In  many  casea  the 
condition  is  secondary  to  an  area  of  focal  infection. 

Pathology. — The  changes  are  usually  in  the  white  fibrous  tissue  and  aro 
of  an  inflammatory  nature.  In  acute  cases  there  is  a  serous  exudation  in  the 
affected  parts  and  following  this  there  may  be  proliferation  of  the  fibrous 
tissue.  This  may  extend  between  the  muscle  fibres  and  cause  stiffness  and 
pain.  Disability  with  muscular  atrophy  may  result  from  this.  Kodules  some- 
times form  which  may  be  painful. 

SymptOBU. — In  the  acute  forms  the  affection  is  entirely  local.    The  consti- 
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tational  disturbance  is  Blight,  aud,  even  in  seTere  cases,  there  ma;^  he  no 
fever.  Fain  is  a  promineDt  feature  and  ma;  be  constant  or  occur  only  when 
the  muscles  are  in  certain  positions.  It  may  be  a  dull  ache,  like  the  pain  of 
a  bmiee,  or  sharp,  severe,  and  cramp-like.  It  ia  often  sufQciently  intense  to 
cause  the  patient  to  cry  out.  Pressure  on  the  affected  part  usually  gives  relief. 
.\8  a  rule,  pain  ia  transient,  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  a  few  daye,  although 
occasionally  it  is  prolonged  for  weeks.    It  is  very  apt  to  recur. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  a  form  occurring  chiefly  in  the  muscles 
of  the  head  and  neck,  causing  at  first  swelling  and  puSiness,  later  indurations. 
They  are  found  particularly  in  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  but  they 
are  occasionally  present  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  limbs.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck  may  be  associated  with  headache,  the 
so-called  indurative  headache.  Some  are  very  similar  to  migraine.  In  the 
abdominal  muscles  these  limited  swellings  may  cause  pain  and  suggest  ap- 
pendicitis. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties : 

(1)  "Lumbago,"  a  term  which  means  nothing  more  than  pain  in  the  lower 
back,  is  due  to  many  causes,  (a)  FibrosUia  is  a  common  cause  and  may  recur 
at  short  intervals.  It  comes  on  suddenly  and  may  incapacitate  the  patient, 
any  movement,  particularly  stooping  or  turning,  causing  severe  pain,  (b) 
lachamic  lumbago,  described  as  a  type  of  intermittent  claudication,  may  be 
bilateral  or  unilateral  and  is  excited  by  movement.  The  pain  is  between  the 
twelfth  rib  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  and  may  radiate  forward.  The  area  ia 
not  tender  and  the  pain  is  dependent  on  muscular  esertion.  (c)  Static  con- 
ditions, due  to  faulty  pos'nre,  which  may  be  lateral  (one  leg  shorter)  or 
antero-posterior,  fiat  feet,  stooping,  occupation,  etc.  {d)  Anatomical  varies 
tions  of  the  transverse  pp«esses  of  the  fifUi  lumbar  vertebra,  (e)  Arthritis  of 
the  spine.  (/)  Sacro-iJtac  joint  strain  or  relaxation,  {g)  Neuritis  of  the 
posterior  nerve  roots,  (h)  Pain  due  to  pelvic  disease  in  males  (prostate,  etc.) 
or  females,  (i)  Trauma,  especially  with  lifting  in  a  stooped  position.  The 
diagnosis  of  "backache"  as  being  due  to  fibrositis  should  only  be  made  after 
other  possibilities  are  excluded.  In  every  case  the  effort  should  be  made  to 
arrive  at  an  etiological  diagnosis  as  only  then  is  proper  treatment  possible. 
For  the  cases  due  to  strain  some  form  of  fixation  is  useful;  faulty  posture 
should  be  corrected  and  flat  feet  receive  attention. 

(S)  Stiff  neck  or  iorticollts  affects  the  muscles  of  the  antero-lateral  or 
back  region  of  the  neck.  It  is  very  common,  often  unilateral,  and  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  young.  The  patient  holds  the  head  in  a  peculiar  manner 
turned  to  one  side,  and  rotates  the  whole  body  in  attempting  to  turn  it. 

(3)  Pleurodynia  involves  the  intercostal  muscles  on  one  side,  and  in  some 
instances  the  pectorals  and  serratus  magnns.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pain- 
ful form  of  the  disease,  as  the  chest  can  not  be  at  rest.  It  is  more  common  on 
the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  A  deep  breath,  or  coughing,  causes  a  very 
intent  pain  on  pressure,  sometime  over  a  very  limited  area.  It  may  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  intercostal  neuralgia,  in  which,  however,  the  pain 
is  usually  more  circumscribed  and  paroxysmal,  and  there  are  tender  points 
along  the  course  of  the  nerves.  It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  pleurisy,  but 
careful  examination  readily  distingnisheB  between  the  two  affections. 

(4)  Among  other  forms  are  cepholodynia,  afFecting  the  muscles  of  ibs 
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head;  scapulodynia,  omodjmia,  and  dorsodynia,  affecting  the  muscles  sboat 
the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  back.  Fibrositie  may  also  occur  iit  the 
abdominal  muscles  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  In  the  legs  it  causea 
tenderness  and  pain,  increased  by  use.  Areas  of  infiltration  may  be  palpated. 
Nodules  are  sometimes  felt  in  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  chronic  forcis  are 
distinguished  by  soreness  or  pain  associated  with  varying  degrees  of  disability. 
There  may  be  marked  stiffness  of  the  muscles,  which  are  sometimes  painful 
on  pressure  and  may  show  definite  tender  areas  of  induration. 

treatment. — Rest  of  the  affected  muscles  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
it  is  well  to  protect  them  from  cold  by  a  covering  of  fiannel.  Strapping  of 
the  side  will  sometimes  completely  relieve  pleurodynia.  No  belief  is  more 
widespread  among  the  public  than  in  the  efficacy  of  porous  plasters  for  mus- 
cular pains  of  all  sorts.  If  the  pain  is  severe  and  agonizing,  a  hypodermic 
of  morphia  gives  immediate  relief.  For  lumbago  acupuncture  is,  in  acutt 
cases,  an  efficient  treatment  Needles  of  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length 
(ordinary  bonnet-needles,  sterilized,  will  do)  are  thrust  into  the  lumbar  mus- 
cles at  the  seat  of  pain,  and  withdrawn  after  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  con- 
stant current  is  sometimes  beneficial.  In  many  forms  of  myalgia  the  thermo- 
cautery gives  great  relief  and  in  obstinate  cases  blisters  may  be  tried.  Heat 
or  counter-irritation  in  any  form  is  useful  and  at  the  outset  a  Turkish  bath 
may  cut  short  the  attack.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  and  large 
amounts  of  water  taken.  The  salicylates  are  usually  effectual ;  sodium  salicylate 
(gr.  I  to  XV,  0.6  to  1  gm.),  acetyl-salicylic  acid  (gr.  i,  0.6  gm,),  or  salol  (gr, 
V,  0.3  gm.)  may  be  given.  Some  patients  respond  well  to  eolchieum  (iTl,  iv, 
1  c.  c.  of  the  wine).  In  chronic  cases  potassium  iodide  may  be  used.  Fersods 
subject  to  this  affection  should  be  warmly  clothed,  and  avoid,  if  possible, 
exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  Massage  sometimes  gives  relief;  it  should  be 
given  gently  at  first  and  more  vigorously  later.  For  the  lumbar  form,  fizatioa 
is  most  useful  by  strapping,  or  some  form  of  support 


IV.    IfTOTONIA. 

{Tkomsm's  Disease) 

DefinitioD. — An  affection  characterized  by  tonic  cramp  of  the  tnusclee  on 
attempting  voluntary  movements.  The  disease  received  its  name  from  the 
physician  who  first  described  it,  in  whose  family  it  existed  for  five  generations. 

While  the  disease  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  hereditary,  hence  the  name 
myotonia  congenita,  there  are  other  forms  of  spasm  very  similar  which  may 
be  acquired,  and  others  still  which  are  quite  transitory. 

EtiolOigy. — All  the  typical  cases  have  occurred  in  family  groups;  a  few 
isolated  instances  have  been  described  in  which  similar  symptoms  have  been 
present  Males  are  much  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  In  102 
recorded  cases,  91  were  males  and  only  11  females  (Hans  Koch).  The  disease 
is  rare  in  America  and  in  England ;  it  seems  more  common  in  Germany  and 
in  Scandinavia. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  comes  on  in  childliood.  It  is  noticed  that  on 
account  of  the  stiffness  the  children  are  not  able  to  take  part  in  ordinary 
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games.  The  peculiarity  ie  noticed  only  during  voluntary  movementB.  The 
contraction  which  the  patient  wills  is  slowly  accomplished;  the  relaxation 
which  the  patient  wills  is  also  slow.  The  contraction  often  persistB  for  a  little 
time  after  he  has  dropped  an  object  which  he  has  picked  up.  In  walking,  the 
start  is  difficult;  one  leg  is  put  forward  slowly,  it  halts  from  stiffness  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  then  after  a  few  steps  the  legs  become  limber  and  he  walks 
without  any  difficulty.  The  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  those  usually 
implicated ;  rarely  the  facial,  ocular,  or  laryngeal  muscles.  Emotion  and  cold 
aggravate  the  condition.  In  some  instances  there  is  mental  weakness.  The 
sensation  and  reflexes  are  normal.  G.  M.  Hammond  reported  three  remark- 
able eases  in  one  family,  in  which  the  disease  began  at  the  eighth  year  and 
was  confined  entirely  to  the  arms.  It  was  accompanied  with  some  slight 
mental  feebleness.  The  condition  of  the  muscles  is  interesting.  The  patients 
appear  and  are  muscular,  and  there  ie  sometimes  definite  muscular  hyper- 
trophy. The  force  is  scarcely  proportionate  to  the  size.  Erb  described  a 
characteristic  reaction  of  the  nerve  and  muscle  to  the  electrical  currents — the 
po-called  myotonic  reaction,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  that  normally  the 
contractions  caused  by  either  current  attain  their  maximum  slowly  and  relax 
slowly,  and  vermicular,  wave-like  contractions  pass  from  the  cathode  to  the 
anode. 

The  disease  is  incurable,  but  may  be  arrested  temporarily.  The  nature 
of  tiie  affection  is  unknown.  Dejerine  and  Sottas  found  hypertrophy  of  tha 
primitive  fibres  with  multiplication  of  the  nuclei  of  all  the  muscles,  includ- 
ing the  diaphragm,  but  not  the  heart.  The  spinal  cord  and  the  nerves 
were  intact.  From  Jacoby's  studios  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  changes  in 
the  muscles  are  in  any  way  characteristic  or  peculiar  to  the  disease.  J.  Koch 
found,  in  addition  to  the  muscle  hypertrophy,  degenerative  and  regenerative 
changes,  which  he  considers  sufficient  to  account  for  the  myotonic  disorder. 
Karpinsky  and  von  Bechterew  regard  the  affection  as  due  to  an  auto-intoxi- 
cation of  the  muscle  tissue,  caused  by  some  faulty  metabolism.  No  treatment 
is  known. 

V.    FABAHVOOLONUS  MULTIPLEX 

{Essentwi  Myoclonia) 

Definition. — An  affection  described  by  Friedreich,  characterized  by  irregu- 
lar clonic  contractions,  chiefly  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  occurring 
either  constantly  or  in  paroxysms. 

Etiology. — The  subjects  are  usually  degenerate  young  males.  Hysteria, 
emotion,  fright,  trauma,  sexual  excesses  and  parathyroid  disease  have  been 
suggested  as  possible  causes.     The  disease  may  occur  in  several  generations. 

Pathology. — The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Pierce  Clnrk  suggests 
that  it  is  an  abiotrophy  of  the  corpus  striatum — ^the  region  of  control  of  the 
automatic  and  associated  movements. 

Symptoms. — The  characteristic  features  are  the  short,  sudden  and  light- 
ning-like contractions,  not  rhythmic  and  of  equal  intensity,  and  without  the 
synergic  quality  of  a  purposive  movement  The  two  sides  may  be  unequally 
involved,  and  single  muscles  may  be  affected.     The  face  and  fingers  are  not 
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often  affected.  Sensation  is  not  involved  j  the  reflexee  are  increased.  The 
movemente  are  usuall;  absent  during  sleep. 

Dio^osia. — The  disease  may  be  confounded  with  the  Tarious  symptomatic 
myoclonias  seen  in  the  tics,  chronic  chorea,  and  the  rhythmic  movements  asso- 
ciated with  mid-brain  lesions.  The  myoclonia  with  epilepsy  (Unverricht) 
is  described  elsewhere. 

n«atment. — Various  forms  of  suggestion  may  be  tried,  but  the  disease 
may  prove  very  resistant.     The  movements  may  cease  spontaneously. 


VI     U7A8THENIA  GRAVIS 

(Aatkenic  Bulbar  Paralysis;  Erh-Qoldflam's  Symptom-Complex) 

Definition. — A  disease  with  fatigue  symptoms  referable  to  the  muscular 
system,  due  to  failure  of  innervation  without  definite  changes  in  muscles  or 
nerves. 

Of  180  cases  collected  by  McCarOiy,  83  were  males  and  96  females.  In 
women  the  disease  usually  occurs  before  tiie  age  of  twenty-five,  in  males  in 
middle  life.  Of  56  autopsies  since  1901,  in  17  there  was  hyperplasia  or  per- 
sistence of  the  thymus  and  in  10  a  thymic  tumor,  only  one  of  which  was  malig- 
nant. Examination  of  the  nervous  system  has  revealed  no  abnormality.  Hun, 
Bloomer,  and  Streeter  described  an  infiltration  of  the  muscles  and  of  the 
thymus  gland  with  lymphoid  cells  and  a  proliferation  of  Hie  glandular  ele- 
ments of  the  thymus. 

The  muscles  innervated  by  the  bulb  are  first  affected — those  of  the  eyes, 
the  face,  of  mastication,  and  of  the  neck.  Aft^r  effort  the  muscles  show 
fatigue,  and  if  persisted  in  they  fail  to  act  and  a  condition  of  paresis  or  com- 
plete paralysis  follows.  All  the  voluntary  muscles  may  become  involved. 
After  rest  the  power  ia  recovered.  In  severe  cases  paralysis  may  persist  The 
myasthenic  reaction  of  Jolly  is  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  muscles,  hy  farad- 
ism,  not  by  galvanism.  There  are  marked  remissions  and  fiuctuations  in  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy — from  the  ptosis,  the  facial  expression,  the  nasal 
speech,  the  rapid  fatigue  of  the  muscles,  the  myasthenic  reaction,  the  absence 
of  atrophy,  tremors,  etc.,  and  the  remarkable  variations  in  the  intensity  of 
the  symptoms.  Of  180  collected  eases  72  proved  fatal;  sudden  death  may 
occur.  The  patient  may  live  many  years;  recovery  may  take  place.  Rest, 
strychnia  in  full  doses,  massage,  and  alternate  courses  of  iodide  of  potassium 
and  mercury  may  be  tried. 


Vn.    AHTOTONIA  OONQEMITA 

(OppenJieim's  Disease) 

A  congenital  affection  characterized  by  general  or  local  hypotonus  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  Oppenheim  called  the  disease  myaionia,  but  this  is  pho- 
netically 80  similar  to  myotonia  (Thomsen's  disease)  that  the  name  amyoto- 
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nia  of  English  writers  is  preferable.  Collier  and  Wilson  give  the  following 
definition :  "A  condition  of  extreme  flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  associated  with 
an  entire  loss  of  the  deep  reflexes,  most  marked  at  the  time  of  birth  and 
always  showing  a  tendency  to  slow  and  progreaaive  amelioration.  There  is 
^eat  weakness,  but  no  absolute  paralysis  of  any  of  the  muscles.  The  limbs 
are  most  affected ;  the  face  is  almost  always  exempt.  The  muscles  are,  small 
and  soft,  but  there  is  no  local  wasting.  Contractures  are  prone  to  occur  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  faradic  excitability  in  the  muscles  is  lowered  and  strong 
faradic  stimuli  are  borne  without  complaint.  No  other  symptoms  indicative 
of  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  occur." 

Faber  has  collected  115  cases  (1917).  Recovery  has  not  been  reported,  but 
improvement  was  noted  in  41  cases.  The  post-mortem  changes  are  variable 
— increase  in  the  muscle  nuclei,  and  in  the  fat  and  connective  tissue;  defective 
myelinization  of  the  peripheral  nerves;  absence  of  the  nerve  endings  in  the 
muscle  fibres,  without  changes  in  the  central  nervous  system.  The  disease 
seems  to  come  in  the  group  of  Gowers*  abiotrophies — a  failure  in  the  proper 
development  of  the  lower  motor  neurone. 


B.   DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS 
I.    ABTHBTTIS  DEFORHANS 

Defloition. — A  disease  of  the  joints,  the  result  of  infection,  characterized 
by  changes  in  the  synovial  membranes,  cartilage,  and  peri-articular  structures, 
and  in  some  cases  by  atrophic  and  hypertrophic  changes  in  the  bones.  A 
tendency  to  a  chronic  course  is  the  rule. 

Long  believed  to  be  intimately  associated  with  gout  and  rheumatism 
(whence  the  names  rheumatic  gout  and  rheumatoid  arthritis),  this  relation- 
ship seems  disproved.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  there 
are  two  distinct  diseases  or  varying  forms  of  the  same  disease  included  under 
this  heading.  Those  who  hold  the  former  view  consider  that  in  one  disease 
the  synovial  membranes  and  the  peri -articular  tissues  are  particularly  affected 
(rheumatoid  arthritis)  and  in  the  other  disease  the  cartilage  and  bone  (osteo- 
arthritis). The  disease  occurs  frequently  and  to  it  belong  many  of  the  cases 
termed  "chronic  rheumatism." 

Etiolo{7. — Aqe. — A  majority  of  the  cases  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  fifty.  In  A,  E.  Garrod's  analysis  of  500  cases  there  were  only  25  under  ■ 
twenty  years  of  age.  In  40  per  cent,  of  our  series  of  500  cases,  the  onset  was 
before  the  age  of  thirty  years.  In  the  group  with  peri-articular  changes  pre- 
dominating the  age  of  onset  is  usually  lower  than  in  the  group  with  special 
cartilaginous  and  bony  changes. 

Sex. — Among  Garrod's  cases  there  were  411  in  women.  Practically  half 
of  our  Eieries  were  males.  The  incidence  as  to  sex  is  influenced  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  cases  of  spondylitis,  of  which  a  large  majority  is  in  males.  In 
women  a  close  association  with  the  menopause  has  been  noted. 

Predisposition. — Two  or  three  children  in  a  family  may  be  affected.  In 
America  the  incidence  in  the  negro  is  relatively  much  less  than  in  the  white. 
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Occupation  and  the  Btatiou  in  life  do  not  seem  to  have  any  special  inflaence. 

ExFOSDBE  TO  COLD,  wet  anil  damp,  errors  in  diet,  worrj  and  care,  and 
local  injuries  are  spoken  of  as  possible  exciting  causes,  but  probably  play  but 
a  small  part. 

AnTirRiTis  Defoehans  as  a  Chronic  Infection. — This  view  is  steadily 
gaining  ground  and  the  evidence  suggests  certain  varieties  of  streptococci  as 
the  causal  organism.  This  seems  more  probable  than  that  the  disease  is  due 
to  a  specific  organism.  The  work  of  Hastings  suggests  Streptococcus  viridans 
as  the  organism  in  many  cases.  The  arthritis  is  secondary  to  a  focus  of  in- 
fection somewhere.  The  possible  sources  are  many  but  infection  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  probably  takes  iirst  place.  Abscesses  about  the  teeth  should  always 
be  searched  for  (X-ray  study)  and  the  tonsils  carefully  examined.  Other 
sources  are:  infection  of  the  nose  or  sinuses,  pyorrhcea  alveolaris,  otitis  media, 
chronic  bronchitis,  infection  of  the  biliary  or  urinary  tract,  pelvic  disease  in 
Tomen,  and  infection  of  the  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles  in  men.  The  possi- 
bility of  chronic  infection  from  the  intestinal  tract  must  be  considered  although 
this  IB  diflScult  to  prove. 

The  acute  onset,  with  fever  in  many  cases,  the  polyarthritis,  the  presence 
of  enlarged  glands,  the  frequent  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  occurrence  of 
pleurisy,  endocarditis,  and  pericarditis  in  some  cases  are  all  suggestive  of  an 
infection.  The  likeness  of  the  lesions  to  those  due  to  arthritis  from  a  specific 
cause,  such  as  the  gonococcus,  is  suggestive,  and  also  the  association  of  the 
arthritis  with  definite  foci  of  infection  in  many  cases. 

iMetabolic. — While  the  nutrition  suffers  in  many  cases  there  does  not 
seem  any  evidence  to  support  the  view  that  the  disease  is  primarily  due  to 
disturbance  of  metabolism.  Metabolic  changes  are  probably  secondary  just  aa 
are  the  trophic  changes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  usual  descriptions  are  of  the  late  stages  when 
extensive  damage  has  occurred,  'for  there  have  been  few  opportunities 
to  study  the  early  changes,  although  more  frequent  operations  have  extended 
our  knowledge  of  them  and  radiographs  have  aided  much.  There  are  three 
main  forms  of  change:  (1)  Lesions  principally  in  the  synovial  membranes 
and  peri -articular  tissues  (the  so-called  rheumatoid  arthritis),  (2)  with  atro- 
phic changes  in  the  cartilage  and  bones  predominating,  and  (3)  with  hyper- 
trophy and  overgrowth  of  bone  (so-called  osteo-arthritis) .  The  first  and 
second  arc  seen  most  frequently  in  the  joints  of  the  extremities,  the  third 
in  the  spine.  In  many  cases  all  forms  of  change  are  found,  which  speaks 
against  the  view  that  there  are  two  distinct  diseases.  The  changes  in  general 
are:  (1)  Eifusion,  which  is  not  constant  and  shows  no  special  features.  (2) 
Changes  in  the  synovial  membrane.  These  are  inflammatory  and  often  hsemor- 
rhagic  at  the  onset.  There  may  be  marked  thickening  and  proliferation  of  the 
synovial  fringes  with  the  formation  of  villi — vShus  arthritis.  (3)  The  capsule 
and  surrounding  tissues  may  be  infiltrated  and  much  swollen.  The  peri-articu- 
lar tissues  show  infiltration  and  swelling,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  joint  is 
more  often  due  to  swelling  about  it  than  to  bony  changes.  (4)  Cartilage. 
This  may  show  erosion,  ulceration,  atrophy,  or  proliferation.  The  cartilage 
may  disappear  entirely,  hut  the  changes  are  often  very  irregular  and  uneven 
and  the  cartilage  may  he  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue  or  by  bone,  the  latter  being 
most  common  at  the  edge  of  the  cartilage.    The  cartilages  may  be  soft  and 
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gradually  abeorbed  or  thinDed  (this  often  begins  opposite  the  point  of  greatest 
involvement  of  the  synovial  membrane).  (5)  Bone.  This  may  show  atrophy 
of  varying  grade.  If  the  cartilage  is  completely  absorbed  the  surface  of  the 
bone  often  becomes  hard  and  ebxiruated.  In  the  form  spoken  of  as  hyper- 
trophic there  is  new  bone  formation  which  is  most  common  at  the  edge  of 
the  articular  surfaces.  In  the  hip  joint  this  may  form  an  irregular  ring  of 
bone  about  the  joint  cavity.  The  commonest  example  of  overgrowth  of  bone 
is  seen  in  the  so-called  "Heberden's  nodes,"  which  are  bony  outgrowths  at  the 
terminal  interphalangeal  joints.  There  may  be  deposit  of  new  bone  in  the 
ligaments,  particularly  in  the  spine.  Proliferation  of  bone  usually  occurs  at 
the  margins  of  the  joints  in  the  form  of  irregular  nodules — the  osteophytes. 
The  formation  of  bone  may  also  occur  in  ligaments,  especially  of  the  spine, 
which  may  be  converted  into  a  rigid  bony  column.  Bony  ankylosis  rarely 
occurs  in  the  peripheral  joints,  but  is  common  in  the  spine. 

There  may  be  extensive  secondary  changes.  Muscular  atrophy  is  common 
and  may  appear  witii  great  rapidity.  Subluxation  may  occur,  especially  in 
the  knee  and  finger  joints.  The  hands  often  show  great  deformity,  particu- 
larly ulnar  deflection.  Contractures  may  follow  and  the  joints  become  fixed 
in  a  flexed  position.  Neuritis  and  trophic  disturbances  may  be  associated; 
the  neuritis  is  sometimes  due  to  direct  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
Subcutaneous  nodules  occasionally  occur. 

The  radiographs  show  the  changes  very  well.  Erosion  of  the  cartilage  is 
easily  seen.  In  the  type  with  predominant  peri-articular  changes  the  carti- 
lage and  bone  often  show  little  alteration.  The  occurrence  of  various  changes 
in  different  joints  or  even  in  the  same  joint  is  common  and  bony  change  may 
occur  with  marked  involvement  of  the  peri-articular  tissues. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  may  be  acute  or  gradual.  In  the  acote  form  a 
number  of  joints  may  be  involved,  there  may  be  high  fever  and  the  whole 
condition  be  suggestive  of  rheumatic  fever.  In  other  cases  the  onset  is  acute 
in  one  joint  and  others  are  involved  a  few  days  later.  With  the  gradual 
onset  one  joint  is  attacked  and  others  follow.  Some  cases  are  between  and 
may  be  termed  subacute.  In  cases  with  an  acute  onset  the  attack  may  not 
persist  very  long;  with  the  chronic  onset  the  duration  is  usually  prolonged. 
The  acute  onset  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  form  in  which  changes  in  the 
soft  parts  predominate. 

Arthritis. — In  the  acute  form  the  joints  are  swollen,  tender,  and  hot  to 
the  touch,  but  do  not  often  show  marked  redness.  There  may  be  effusion  in 
the  larger  joints.  Pain  is  a  marked  feature  and  is  increased  by  movement, 
the  patient  usually  taking  the  position  in  which  he  has  the  greatest  ease. 
When  a  joint  is  once  attacked,  the  process  does  not  subside  quickly,  and  when 
the  arthritis  lessens  some  change  remains  in  the  joint  which,  however,  may  be 
very  slight.  The  joints  of  the  spine,  especially  in  the  cervical  region,  are 
often  involved  in  the  more  acute  forms,  and  in  these  there  is  rarely  any  per- 
manent change.  The  temporo-maxillary  joint  is  often  involved,  and  arthritis 
here  is  always  suggestive  of  this  disease.  The  hands,  when  involved,  show 
very  rharaeteriatic  changes.  The  knuckle  joints  are  red,  swollen,  tender,  and 
show  limitation  of  motion.  The  fingers  are  often  involved;  swelling  of  the 
interphalangeal  joints  is  common  with  a  resulting  thickening  which  gives  a 
fusiform  appearance  to  the  finger.     Partial  dislocation,  particularly  at  the 
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ternunal  joint,  ie  common.  The  knee-joints  are  often  affected,  with  pain, 
effusion,  limitation  of  motion,  and  later  villous  arthritis  or  eabloiatioD. 
Thickening  of  the  capBule  ueually  occurs  early. 

In  the  hypertrophic  (osteo-arthritis  form)  the  process  is  rarely  as  acute 
as  when  the  peri-articular  parts  are  particularly  involved  (rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis), but  is  usually  polyarticular.  The  terminal  finger  joints,  the  hip  joint, 
and  the  spine  are  especially  affected.  Fain  is  usually  severe  and  the  local 
features  are  not  so  marked.    This  form  is  more  likely  to  be  chronic 

Hebebdek's  Nodes. — These  are  small  bony  outgrowths  ("little  hard 
knobs" — Heberden)  ^t  the  terminal  phalangeal  joints,  which  develop  gradu- 
ally at  the  sides  of  the  distal  phalanges.  They  are  much  more  conunon  in 
women  than  in  men.  Heberden  says  "they  have  no  connection  with  gout, 
being  found  in  persons  who  have  never  had  it,"  yet  they  are  often  regarded 
as  indicating  gout  In  the  early  stage  the  joints  may  be  swollec,  tender,  and 
slightly  red,  particularly  when  injured.  The  attacks  of  pain  and  swelling  may 
come  on  at  long  intervals  or  follow  injury.  Sometimes  they  are  the  first 
manifestation  of  a  general  arthritis.  Their  diEtribution  is  not  always  regular 
and  they  are  often  largest  on  the  fingers  most  used.  They  may  be  found  in 
patients  in  whose  other  joints  the  arthritis  is  of  the  other  form.  The  condi- 
tion is  not  curable;  but  there  is  this  hopeful  feature — the  subjects  whose 
arthritis  begins  in  this  way  rarely  have  severe  involvement  of  the  larger 
joints. 

The  MON-ABTICCLAE  FORU  affects  chiefly  old  persons,  and  is  seen  particu' 
larly  in  the  hip  and  shoulder.  It  is  identical  with  the  general  disease  in  its 
anatomical  features.  The  muscles  show  wasting  early  and  in  the  hip  the  con- 
dition ultimately  becomes  that  described  as  morbus  cotcb  senilis.  These  cases 
seem  not  infrequently  to  follow  an  injury.  They  differ  from  the  polyarticu- 
lar form  in  occurring  chiefly  in  men  and  at  a  later  period  of  life. 

The  Veetebral  Fork  {SpondylUia). — ^This  may  occur  alone  or  with  in- 
volvement of  the  peripheral  joints.  With  the  acute  polyarthritis  of  the  periph- 
eral joints  the  spine  may  be  involved,  but  there  is  usually  no  permanent  change. 
With  the  hypertrophic  form  there  is  often  bony  proliferation  and  some  spinal 
rigidity  results  which  may  involve  the  whole  spine  or  only  a  part;  in  the  latter 
^se  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  suffer  most  frequently.  The  condi- 
tion may  not  involve  more  than  a  few  vertebne.  The  features  are  as  variable 
as  in  the  peripheral  joints  and  there  may  be  repeated  acute  attacks  or  a  steady 
progressive  process.  In  the  general  spine  involvement  the  ribs  may  be  fixed, 
the  thorax  immobile,  and  the  breathing  abdominal.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  general  involvement  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as  special  diseases. 
In  one  (von  Bechterew)  the  spine  alone  is  involved,  and  there  are  pronounced 
nerve-root  symptoms — pain,  anesthesia,  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  and  ascending 
degeneration  of  the  cord.  Von  Bechterew  thinks  it  begins  as  a  meningitis, 
leads  to  compression  of  the  nerve  roots,  loss  of  function  of  the  spinal  muscles, 
atrophy  of  the  intervertebral  disks,  and  gradually  ankylosis  of  the  spine.  In 
the  otiier — Striimpell-Marie  type — the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  may  be  in- 
volved (spondylose  rhizom^lique),  and  the  nervous  symptoms  are  less  promi- 
nent. Both  appear  to  be  forms  of  arthritis  deformans,  and  should  neither  be 
regarded  nor  described  as  separate  diseases.  Spondylitis  deformans  is  more 
frequent  in  males,  and  trauma  probably  plays  an  important  part  in  its  etiology. 
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Local  involvement  is  particularly  common  in  the  lumbar  region  and  may 
cause  sciatica  and  a  great  variety  of  referred  pains.  Pressure  on  the  nerve- 
roots  causes  pain,  panestheeia,  and  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Movement  of 
the  spine  is  usually  restricted. 

AnTiiRiTia  Deformans  in  Children. — Some  cases  resemble  closely  the 
disease  in  adults,  in  others  there  are  very  striking  differences.  A  variety  has 
been  differentiated  by  Still,  in  which  the  general  enlargement  of  the  joints 
is  associated  with  swelling  of  the  lymph  glands  and  the  spleen.  The  onset  is 
almost  always  before  the  second  dentition,  and  girls  are  more  frequently 
affected  than  boys.  At  first  there  is  usually  slight  stiffness  in  one  or  two 
joints ;  gradually  others  become  involved.  The  onset  may  be  acute  with  fever 
or  even  with  chills.  The  enlargement  of  the  joints  is  due  rather  to  a  general 
thickening  of  the  soft  tissues  than  to  bony  enlargement.  The  limitation  of 
movement  may  be  extreme,  and  there  may  be  much  muscular  wasting.  The 
enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands  is  striking,  increases  with  fever,  and  may  be 
general;  even  the  epitroehiear  glands  may  be  as  large  as  hazel  nuts.  The 
spleen  can  usually  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin.  Sweating  is  often  profuse 
and  there  may  be  anaemia,  but  heart  complications  a."e  rare.  The  children 
look  puny  and  generally  show  arrest  of  development. 

General  FEAXumja. — Temperature. — In  the  acute  attacks  this  may  rise  to 
102°  or  103°  F.,  but  is  frequently  lower  and  often  persists  for  weeks  with 
a  maximum  about  100°  F.  The  jmlse  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  fever,  the 
most  frequent  range  being  from  90  to  110.  Cardiac  changes  are  found  in 
a  small  proportion  of  cases.  Glandular  enlargement  is  common  and  may  be 
general  or  especially  marked  in  the  glands  related  to  the  affected  joints.  The 
spleen  is  enlarged  in  some  cases,  the  frequency  being  greater  in  the  younger 
patients.  Subcutaneous  nodules  occur  in  a  few  cases  and  are  sometimes 
tender.  The  blood  often  shows  a  slight  ansemia,  which  is  not  as  marked  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  appearance  of  the  patients.  There  is  rarely  much 
increase  in  the  leucocytes  and  the  differential  count  shows  no  peculiarity. 
The  urine  does  not  show  any  change  of  moment.  The  skin  sometimes  shows 
irregular  areas  of  yellow  pigmentation,  especially  on  the  face  and  arms.  It 
may  have  a  glossy  appearance  over  the  affected  joints.  Profuse  sweating  of 
the  hands  and  feet  is  common.  The  reflexes  are  usually  increased  in  acute 
cases  and  a  return  to  normal  is  of  good  significance.  They  are  sometimes 
absent.  Muscular  atrophy  is  common  and  sometimes  advances  very  rapidly. 
It  is  most  marked  in  the  hands.    Twitching  of  the  muscles  is  not  uncommon. 

In  some  patients  the  bony  atrophy  is  very  marked.  This  is  most  common 
in  females.  In  these  disorganization  of  the  joints  occurs  and  the  cartilage 
rapidly  disappears.  These  rases  usually  progress  rapidly  downward.  This 
atrophy  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  due  to  disuse. 

Course. — -General  Progressive  Form. — This  occurs  in  two  varieties,  acute 
and  chronic.  The  acute  form  may  resemble,  at  its  outset,  rheumatic  fever. 
There  is  involvement  of  many  joints;  swelling,  particularly  of  the  synovial 
sheaths  and  bnrsse,  but  not  often  redness;  there  is  moderate  fever  which 
is  often  persistent  and  may  be  from  99°  to  100°  F.  for  weeks.  The  pulse 
rate  is  usually  high  in  proportion  to  the  fever.  In  this  form  there  may 
be  repeated  acute  attacks,  perhaps  at  intervals  of  years,  or  there  may  be 
repeated  attacks  in  various  joints.    These  usually  leave  definite  changes,  which 
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ma;  be  alight  at  first,  but  tend  to  increase  vith  subsequent  attacks.  Acute 
cases  may  occur  at  the  menopause.  Some  cases  progress  very  rapidly;  they 
lose  weight  and  strength;  atrophy  and  arthritic  deformity  are  marked;  and 
they  suggest  a  progressive  septic  process  without  suppuration. 

The  chronic  form  is  the  most  common,  although  most  of  these  bare  bad  at 
some  time  an  acute  attack,  especially  at  the  onset  The  first  symptoms  are 
pain  on  movement  and  slight  swelling,  which  may  be  in  the  joint  itself  or 
in  the  peri-articular  sheaths.  In  some  cases  the  effusion  is  marked,  in  others 
slight.  The  local  conditions  vary  greatly,  and  periods  of  improvement  alter- 
nate with  attacks  of  swelling,  redness,  and  pain.  At  first  only  one  or  two 
joints  are  affected ;  gradually  others  are  involved,  and  in  extreme  cases  every 
joint  in  the  body  is  affected.  Pain  is  a  variable  symptom.  Some  cases  proceed 
to  the  most  extreme  deformity  without  severe  pain;  in  others  the  suffering  is 
very  great,  particularly  at  night  and  during  exacerbations  of  the  disease. 
There  are  cases  in  which  pain  of  an  agonizing  character  is  almost  constant, 
quite  apart  from  the  occurrence  of  acute  disturbances.  Pain  has  an  important 
influence  in  the  production  of  deformi^,  as  it  hinders  movement  and  the 
joints  are  kept  in  the  position  of  greatest  ease. 

Gradually  the  shape  of  the  joints  is  greatly  altered,  partly  by  the  thick- 
ening of  the  capsule  and  surrounding  tissues,  perhaps  by  osteophytes,  and 
often  by  muscular  contraction.  Crepitus  may  be  felt  in  the  affected  joint. 
Ultimately  the  joints  may  be  completely  immobile,  not  by  a  true  bony  anky- 
losis, although  it  may  be  by  the  osteophj-tes  which  form  around  the  articular 
surfaces,  but  more  often  from  adhesions  and  peri-articular  tbickeiiiug.  There 
is  often  an  acute  atrophy  of  the  muscles  and  atrophy  from  disuse  supervenes, 
so  that  contractures  tend  to  flex  the  thigh  upon  the  abdomen  and  the  leg  upon 
the  thigh.  Numbness,  tingling,  pigmentation  or  glossiness  of  the  skin,  and 
onychia  may  be  present.  In  extreme  cases  the  patient  is  completely  helpless, 
and  lies  with  the  legs  drawn  up  and  the  arms  fixed.  Fortunately,  it  often 
happens  in  these  severe  general  cases  that  the  jointe  of  the  hand  are  not  so 
much  affected,  and  the  patient  may  be  able  to  knit  or  write,  though  unable 
to  walk  or  use  the  arms.  In  many  cases,  after  involving  two  or  three  jointe, 
the  disease  becomes  arrested.  A  majority  of  the  patients  finally  reach  a 
quiescent  stage,  in  which  they  are  free  from  pain  and  enjoy  fair  health,  suf- 
fering only  from  the  inconvenience  and  crippling  associated  witii  the  disease. 
Coincident  affections  are  not  uncommon.  A  small  percentage  show  cardiac 
lesions,  and  the  pulse  rate  is  usually  higher  than  normal. 

Sia^fnoiiB. — The  cases  with  an  acute  onset  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  rheumatic  fever.  The  affected  joints  are  rarely  as  tender  as  in  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  the  smaller  joints  are  more  often  involved.  The  presence  of 
thickening  in  a  joint,  rapid  muscular  atrophy,  a  relatively  high  pulse  rate 
in  relation  to  the  fever  (in  the  absence  of  endocarditis),  and  the  absence  of 
marked  response  to  salicylate  medication  speak  against  rheumatic  fever.  The 
diagnosis  from  gonorrktrai  artkritia  may  be  difficult,  but  in  this  the  small 
joints  are  usually  not  attacked  so  often,  and  after  an  onset  with  polyarthritis 
the  majority  of  the  affected  joints  usually  clear,  leaving  one  joint  particularly 
involved.  This  rarely  occurs  in  arthritis  deformans.  A  careful  search  for 
gonococci  is  a  great  aid  in  diagnosis.  In  the  chronic  stage  there  may  be 
considerable  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  disease  from  gout.    This  is  par- 
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ticularly  marked  in  either  disease  without  marked  joint  changes.  The  study 
of  the  radiographs  is  particularly  helpful  and  marked  peri-articuiar  changes 
Bpeak  for  arthritis  defoVmans.  The  finding  of  tophi  or  the  estimation  of  the 
uric  acid  content  of  the  blood  may  give  the  diagnosis  of  gout.  It  is  important 
to  distinguish  sub-deltoid  bursitis  from  the  monoarticular  form  in  the  shoulder; 
the  radiographs  are  a  great  aid.  They  are  also  important  in  the  recognition,  of 
diBeaee  of  the  sacro-Uiac  joint  and  iubercidosis  of  the  kip-joint.  Special  im- 
portance attaches  to  the  diagnosis  of  the  spinal  forms.  There  is  no  diificulty  in 
the  case  of  general  involvement,  but  with  local  changes  in  the  lower  spine  it  is 
not  so  easy.  Pain  on  and  restriction  of  movement  are  important;  the  patient  ia 
careful  to  limit  any  motion  of  the  spine.  Tuberculosis  of  the  spine  rarely 
offers  any  difficulty,  especially  with  skiagrams. 

Pro^osis. — The  age,  general  circumstances,  character  of  the  patient,  the 
extent  of  arthritis,  and  the  variety  are  all  important.  The  outlook  is  not  as 
dark  as  ia  usually  described.  If  the  source  of  infection  can  be  found  early 
and  properly  treated  the  prognosis  is  encouraging.  In  many  patients  the  dis- 
ease runs  a  certain  course,  and,  if  they  can  be  brought  through  it  with  a  mini- 
mum of  damage,  the  ultimate  outlook  is  good.  In  the  form  with  peri-articular 
changes  predominating,  early  diagnosis,  treatment  of  the  point  of  infection, 
the  preservation  of  good  nutrition,  and  a  patient  who  is  willing  to  fight  are 
all  encouraging  factors.  The  outlook  in  the  cases  with  the  acute  attacks  is 
,u8ually  better  than  in  those  with  a  more  chronic  progressive  course.  Rapid 
muscular  atrophy  is  of  grave  import.  Cases  in  women  beginning  about  the 
menopause  should  always  have  a  grave  prognosis.  Rapid  advancement  in  the 
joint  changes  is  serious.  In  the  form  in  children  the  outlook  is  not  good, 
but  some  recover  entirely.  The  group  with  marked  hypertrophic  changes 
(osteo-arthritis)  usually  do  well.  Heberden's  nodes  are  permanent,  but  in 
the  larger  joints  it  is  rare  for  the  condition  to  advance  to  absolute  crippling, 
although  there  may  be  considerable  interference  with  function.  Spondylitis 
rarely  advances  to  complete  immobility  of  the  whole  spine.  The  outlook  is 
good  in  the  local  cases,  but  depends  somewhat  on  the  occupation  and  possi- 
bility of  trauma.  The  general  condition  is  of  importance  in  estimating  the 
outlook.    In  those  with  marked  nervous  features  the  prognosis  is  not  good. 

Treatment. — Much  depends  on  proper  management  and  the  pessimistic 
attitude  is  not  justified.  Certain  things  are  important:  early  diagnosis  so 
that  treatment  can  be  begun  early,  the  avoidance  of  harmful  measures,  careful 
attention  to  the  general  condition,  and  every  effort  to  limit  the  damage  in  the 
joints.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  placed  on  the  need  of  early  diagnosis; 
the  disease  is  often  regarded  as  "rheumatic"  and  the  treatment  directed  to 
this  (especially  restriction  of  diet  and  the  giving  of  salicylates  for  long 
periods)  is  usually  harmful. 

Source  of  Infection. — Every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  any  such  and 
prompt  treatment  carried  out.  Infection  of  the  teeth  and  tonsils  has  always 
to  be  excluded.  The  possibility  of  infection  of  the  bile  passages  should  be 
considered.  Whenever  possible  an  autogenous  vaccine  should  be  prepared  and 
used  if  the  removal  of  the  focus  is  not  enough.  Serums  have  not  been  of 
benefit  in  our  experience. 

Genebal  Measures. — The  patient  should  be  kept  out  of  doors  as  muc^ 
as  possible  and  every  effort  made  to  improTe  the  general  health.    The  di«t 
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should  be  the  most  nourishing  possible.  The  mistake  of  cutting  down  the 
proteins  is  often  made.  Regard  muBt  be  had  to  the  digestion,  and  it  is  more 
often  the  carbohydrates  which  should  be  reduced.  Water  should  be  freely 
given,  as  elimination  is  important  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open,  and  for 
this  the  salines  are  useful.  It  is  important  to  see  that  the  patients  are  varmly 
clad  in  cold  weather  and  guarded  against  chilling.  Hydrotherapy  is  useful 
locally  in  the  form  of  compresses,  but  the  hot  bath  treatment,  so  often  given, 
more  frequently  does  harm  than  good,  particularly  in  acute  cases.  Baths, 
when  taken,  should  be  of  very  short  duration.  In  more  chronic  cases  bathing 
is  sometimes  of  value.  Massage  is  especially  useful  in  the  cases  with  synovial 
and  peri -articular  changes,  and  in  them  passive  motion  should  be  used  early. 
Climate  is  of  value  in  so  far  as  patient  is  able  to  be  out  of  doors  and  is  saved 
from  rapid  changes  of  temperature. 

Medicinal. — There  is  no  drug  which  essentially  influences  the  disease. 
The  saUcjlates  may  aid  in  relieving  pain,  but  should  Jiot  be  given  for  long 
periods.  Iron,  arsenic,  and  iodine  are  often  useful.  Iodine  may  be  given  as 
the  tincture  in  doses  of  five  to  ten  drops.  Potassium  iodide  is  sometimes  of 
value  when  given  for  a  long  period.  Thyroid  and  thymus  gland  extracts  given 
persistently  are  sometimes  beneficial.  For  the  pain  it  is  necessary  to  give 
drugs,  although  local  measures  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible.  There  are 
many  which  are  available.  Acetyl-salicylic  add  (gr,  x,  0.6  gm.),  guaiacol 
carbonate  (gr.  v,  0.3  gm.),  antipyrin  (gr.  iii,  0.2  gm.),  and  sometimes  codein 
(gr-  V2,  0.03  gm.),  are  useful.  Morphia  should  not  be  given  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  a  habit. 

Local. — (o)  Use  of  the  joints  must  be  governed  by  the  condition.  When 
the  cartilage  and  bones  are  not  involved,  passive  motion  and  massage  are 
useful,  followed  later  by  active  motion.  The  patient  should  be  taught  simple 
exercises.  ^^Tien  the  cartilages  and  bones  are  involved,  rest  is  usually  advisa- 
ble for  a  time.  Every  effort  should  he  made  to  avoid  contracture  and  dis- 
placement, and  in  this  the  use  of  splints  during  the  night  is  often  valuable. 
Caution  should  be  exercised  in  advising  complete  fixation.  This  is  sometimes 
useful  for  short  periods  in  the  osteo-arthritic  form,  but  may  result  in  fixation 
in  the  other  form  and  is  usually  not  advisable  for  it.  (b)  Counter-irritation. 
This  is  usually  an  aid,  and  \he  Paquelin  cautery,  blisters,  mustard,  and  iodine 
may  be  used.  It  is  usually  better  to  use  light  counter-irritation  frequently  than 
severe  at  longer  intervals,  (c)  Hyperemia.  This  may  be  active,  and  baking 
is  a  favorite  method,  but  it  should  not  be  given  for  more  than  thirty  minutes 
at  a  time.  The  temperature  should  be  as  high  as  the  patient  can  stand.  Pas- 
sive hyperemia  may  he  used  for  a  short  period  at  first,  and  later  for  many 
hours  at  a  time,  (d)  Hydrotherapy.  The  persistent  use  of  compresses  is 
often  of  value.     They  may  be  put  on  in  the  evening  and  left  on  all  ni^t. 

StiROiCAL  Measithes. — These  are  useful  for  the  correction  of  deformities. 
In  the  case  of  villous  arthritis  operation  is  usually  indicated.  In  the  group 
with  marked  hypertrophy  of  bone  removal  of  the  outgrowths  may  be  helpful. 

Special  Forms. — (a)  Heberden's  nodes.  Avoidance  of  irritation  and  in- 
jury is  important,  and  in  the  case  of  pain  the  use  of  compresses  is  helpful. 
(&)  Spondylitis.  During  the  acute  stages  rest  is  essential  and  should  be 
'  secured  by  a  plaster  jacket  or  simple  apparatus.  In  the  milder  forms  firm 
strapping  may  give  relief.     Trauma  should  be  especially  avoided,     (c)  Kn«e 
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joint.  Id  many  caseB  a  simple  elastic  support  is  useful  and  may  save  the 
joint  from  injury. 

FoBEiON  Protein. — This  has  proved  useful  in  some  cases,  given  intrave- 
nously in  the  form  of  proteose  (1-2  c.c.  of  a  4  per  cent,  solution)  or  as  typhoid 
vaccine  (75-150  millions).  A  sharp  reaction  is  necessary  if  any  benefit  is  to 
result. 

Artfaritii  Seoondar;  to  Aoate  Infection. — While  the  majority  of  cases  of 
arthritis  are  secondary  to  some  form  of  infection,  it  is  importdht  to  recognize 
various  forms.  (1)  Those  with  a  definite  bacterial  cause,  such  as  gonorrhceal 
or  tuberculous  arthritis.  These  usually  have  fairly  well  defined  features. 
(2)  Those  secondary  to  infections  of  doubtful  etiology,  such  as  scarlet  fever 
or  measles.  In  some  of  these  the  arthritis  is  due  to  a  secondary  infection,  but 
in  others  it  appears  to  he  due  to  the  specific  cause  of  the  disease.  (3)  Ar- 
thritis secondary  to  definite  infections  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of  any. 
organism  in  the  joint.  These  are  comparatively  common  and  are  diilicnlt 
to  designate.  For  example,  arthritis,  which  may  not  be  severe  aud  subsides 
rapidly,  occurs  with  an  attack  of  tonsillitis.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
might  be  termed  "toxic"  or  "toaemic"  arthritis.  The  term  "infectious" 
artiiritis,  sometimes  applied,  is  not  a  satisfactory  one.  The  cases  in  this  group 
usually  clear  without  leaving  permanent  damage,  but  if  long  continued  they 
may  result  in  the  changes  included  under  the  heading  of  arthritis  deformans. 

"Chionio  ILheiuiiatiam."— This  term  det^erves  mention  because  it  is  so 
commonly  used,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  its  retention  is  justified.  There 
is  no  uniformity  in  its  usage  and  it  is  applied  without  discrimination  to  all 
kinds  of  arthritis  and  frequently  to  conditions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  joints.  Painful  conditions  of  the  joints,  muscles,  fascise,  bones,  and 
nerves  are  all  termed  "rheumatism."  There  is  no  disease  entity  to  which  the 
term  can  be  applied,  and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  give  it  up  entirely. 


n.    IHTEBMITTENT  HTDBABTHBOSIS 

The  condition  was  described  by  Perrin  in  1845.  The  affection  is  charac- 
terized by  a  remarkable  periodic  swelling  of  one  or  several  of  the  joints  with- 
out fever.  The  swelling  may  take  place  with  great  rapidity,  and  there  may 
even  be  a  sensation  of  water  rushing  into  the  joint.  There  are  usually  pain 
and  stiffness.  The  periods  may  be  from  ten  ta  twelve  days,  or  a  month  or 
even  three  months.  Many  of  the  cases  have  been  in  women  and  sometimes 
with  marked  hysterical  symptoms.  While  some  of  the  cases  are  secondary 
and  only  represent  a  phase  in  the  evolution  of  various  articular  lesions,  there 
appears  to  be  a  primary  form  characterized  by  a  periodic  swelling  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  sometimes  the  joint  equivalent  to  Quincke's  cedema  and  may  be 
associated  with  erythema,  with  angio-neurotic  oedema,  and  in  one  of  Garrod's 
patients  there  was  at  the  same  time  circumscribed  cedema  of  the  lips  and  eye- 
lids. Some  cases  are  due  to  anaphylaxis.  A  mother  and  daughter  have  been 
affected.  The  prognosis  is  not  good;  the  attacks  are  apt  to  recur  in  spite  of 
all  forma  of  treatment. 
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C.   DISEASES  OF  THE  BONES 
L    HTFEBTBOPHIC  PULMONAKY  ABTHSOPATHT 

Definition. — A  Bymmetricel  enlargement  of  the  bones  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  and  of  t^e  distal  ends  of  the  long  bones,  occurring  in  association  with 
certain  chronic  diseases,  particularly  affections  of  the  lungs. 

Bamberger  in  1889  reported  a  condition  of  abnormal  thickening  of  the 
long  bones  in  bronchiectasis,  and  the  next  year  Marie  described  other  cases 
and  named  the  condition. 

£tiol<^y. — Clubbing  of  the  fingers,  or  the  Hippocratic  fingers,  represent 
-a  minor  manifestation  of  this  condition.  Many  varieties  occur;  indeed,  there 
is  a  monograph  with  sketches  of  some  thirty  or  forty  forms.  It  is  met  with 
perhaps  most  constantly  in  congenital  disease  of  the  heart,  in  tuberculosis 
and  in  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  particularly  bronchiectasis,  in  congenital 
syphilis,  in  chronic  jaundice,  and  in  other  chronic  affections.  In  thoracic 
aneurism  it  may  involve  only  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  It  usually  comes  on 
very  slowly,  but  cases  have  been  described  of  an  acute  appearance  within  a 
week  or  a  fortnight.  It  may  disappear.  There  is  no  bony  alteration,  but  there 
is  a  fibrous  thickening  of  the  connective  tissues  with  turgescence  of  the  ves- 
sels. The  condition  is  by  no  means  easy  to  explain.  The  mechanical  effect 
of  congestion,  the  usual  feature,  explains  the  heart  and  lung  cases,  but  not 
those  of  congenital  syphilis  and  diseases  of  the  liver,  in  which  this  is  not 
present.     Others  have  attributed  it  to  a  toxin. 

Marie's  syndrome  is  met  with:  (1)  In  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  pleura. 
This  was  the  ease  in  43  out  of  55  cases  collected  by  Thayer,  and  in  68  of 
Wynn's  100  cases.  Bronchiectasis  is  the  most  common,  then  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis and  empyema.  (2)  Other  affections,  such  as  chronic  diarrhcea,  chronic 
jaundice,  nephritis,  and  congenital  syphilis. 

Marie  regards  the  process  as  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  toxins  caus- 
ing a  periostitis ;  others  have  regarded  it  as  a  low  form  of  tuberculous  infec- 
tion. The  bones  most  frequently  involved  are  the  lower  ends  of  the  radins 
and  ulna  and  the  metacarpals,  more  rarely  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  and 
the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Synptomi. — The  affection  comes  on  gradually,  unnoticed  by  the  patient 
In  other  cases  there  is  great  sensitiveness  of  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  and 
of  the  fingers  and  toes.  In  one  of  our  cases  this  was  present  in  an  extreme 
degree.  The  fully  developed  condition  is  easily  recognized.  .The  bands  are 
large,  the  terminal  phalanges  swollen,  the  nails  large  and  mut^  curved. 
Similar  changes  occur  in  the  toes,  and  the  feet  look  large,  especially  the  toes 
and  the  malleoli.  The  bones  of  the  fore-arms  are  diffusely  thickened,  par- 
ticularly near  the  wrist,  and  the  tibis  and  fibulee  are  greatly  enlarged.  Some- 
times in  advanced  cases  both  ankles  and  knee-joints  stand  out  prominently. 
The  hypertrophy  rarely  affects  the  other  long  bones,  though  occasionally  the 
extremities  of  the  humerus  and  femur  may  be  involved.  The  bones  of  the 
head  are  not  attacked.    Kyphosis  may  occur. 

Dia^oaifl. — There  is  rarely  any  difBculty,  as  the  picture  presented  by  the 
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hands  and  fept  differs  from  that  in  acromegaly,  and  in  practically  all  cases 
it  iB  a  secondary  condition. 


n.    OSTEITIS  DEFOKHANS 

{Paget's  Diaease) 

Seflnition. — A  chronic  affection  of  the  bones  characterized  by  enlargement 
of  the  head,  dorao-cervieal  kyphosis,  enlargement  of  the  clavicles,  spreading 
of  the  base  of  the  thorax  and  an  outward  aild  forward  bowing  of  the  legs. 

The  affection  was  described  first  by  Sir  James  Paget,  in  IST?. 

Etiology. — In  the  generalized  form  it  is  a  rare,  disease,  only  two  cases 
occurring  among  about  20,000  medical  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
The  etiology  is  unknown.  Mother  and  daughter  have  been  affected.  Some. 
have  regarded  it  as  luetic,  others  as  due  to  the  art^rio-scleroaia,  which  ia  a 
constant  lesion.  It  may  possibly  be  due  to  perversion  of  some  internal  secre- 
tion. 

Pathology. — The  skull,  spine,  and  long  bones  are  chiefly  affected;  those 
of  the  face,  hands  and  feet  are  less  involved.  The  skull  may  be  as  much  as 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  its  circumference  is  increased.  In 
one  of  Paget's  eases  it  measured  71  cm.  The  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are 
greatly  thickened  and  they  may  weigh  twice  as  much  as  a  healthy  bone  of  the 
same  length.  The  femur  ia  bent,  the  convexity  forward ;  the  tibiae  may  be  huge 
and  very  much  bowed  anteriorly.  The  bones  of  the  upper  extremities  are 
less  often  involved,  the  spine  shows  a  marked  kyphosis,  sometimes  partial 
ankylosis;  the  pelvis  is  broadened. 

The  process  is  a  rarefying  osteitis  which  gradually  involves  the  centre 
of  the  bones  with  the  formation  of  Howship's  lacunse,  Haversian  spaces,  and 
perforating  canals.  There  is  also  new  bone  formation,  both  subperiosteal  and 
myelogenoua;  the  latter  process  gradually  gains,  and  so  the  bones  thicken. 

Symptonu. — The  disease  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  the  sixth  decade,  sometimes 
with  indefinite  pains,  but  more  frequently  the  patient  notices  first  that  the 
head  begins  to  enlarge,  so  that  he  has  to  buy  a  larger  hat.  Then  his  friends 
notice  that  he  is  growing  shorter,  and  that  the  legs  are  getting  more  and  more 
bowed.  There  is  a  painful  variety  with  great  soreness  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
which  may  be  much  worse  at  night.  Headache,  bronchitis,  pigmentation  of 
the  skin,  have  been  noted.  The  reduction  in  stature  is  very  remarkable;  one 
patient  lost  13  inches  in  height. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  readily  recognized.  The  face  differs  from 
acromegaly,  in  which  it  is  ovoid  or  egg-shaped  with  the  large  end  down,  while 
in  Paget's  disease  the  face  is  triangular  with  the  base  upward.  In  a  few 
cases  the  disease  may  be  limited  to  a  few  bones.  There  is  a  variety  involving 
the  tihis  and  fibulce  alone,  and  in  some  the  femurs  to  a  slight  extent.  These 
bonea  gradually  enlarge,  are  bowed  anteriorly  and  laterally,  so  that  the  only 
obvious  features  are  a  reduction  in  height  with  bowing  of  the  legs.  There 
is  also  a  variety,  sometimes  known  as  tumor-forming  osteitis  deformans,  in 
which  the  bones  are  much  deformed  with  multiple  hyperostosis  and  new 
growths.     The  relation  of  this  to  Paget's  disease  is  doubtful. 
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m.    LEONTIASIS  OSSEA 

Iq  a  remarkable  condition  Icnown  as  leontvisis  ossea  there  is  hyperostosis 
of  the  boues  of  the  cranium,  and  sometimes  those  of  the  face.  The  descrip- 
tion is  largely  based  upon  the  skulls  in  museums,  but  Allen  Starr  reported 
an  instance  in  a  woman,  who  presented  a  slowly  progreBsing  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck,  the  liard  and  soft  tissues  both  being  affected. 
He  applied  the  terra  megalo-cephaly  to  the  condition.  Putnam  states  that  the 
disease  begins  in  early  life,  often  as  a  result  of  injury.  There  may  be  osteo- 
phytic  growths  from  the  outer  or  inner  tables,  which  in  the  latter  situation 
may  give  the  symptoms  of  tumor. 


nr.    OSTEOOENESIS  IHPEBFECTA 

(FragiUta.1  Oftfu'iim,  OateopsathyrosiSj  Lobsitin's  Disease) 

Definition. — A  prenatal  and  postnatal  defective  activity  of  the  osteoblasts, 
rendering  the  bones  abnormally  brittle.  The  condition  is  often  hereditary 
and  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  peculiar  shape  of  the  bead  and  blue 
Bclerotica. 

S^tory. — Lobstein  described  the  disease  as  osteopsathyrosis  in  1833,  while 
Vrolik  in  1849  described  the  prenatal  idiopathic  type  as  oateogejieais  imper- 
fecta. Recklinghausen  and  others  have  thought  the  conditions  were  not  iden- 
tical, but  the  general  opinion  now  seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  same,  and 
that  idiopathic  fragililas  ossium,  whether  prenatal  or  postnatal,  is  due  to  a 
deficient  activity  of  the  osteoblasts,  whether  in  sub-periosteal  or  chondral 
ossification  (Bronson).  The  terms  osteogenesis  imperfecta  congenUa  and 
tarda  best  describe  the  two  conditions. 

Etiology.— Nothing  is  known  except  the  single  factor  of  heredity  which 
occurs  in  a  variable  number  of  cases.  Davenport  and  Conrad  state  that  the 
heredity  is  tjpically  direct  and  that  the  factor  determining  the  irregular  bone 
formation  is  a  dominant  one.  The  younger  half  of  the  family  of  an  osteo- 
psathyrotic  parent  will  be  affected,  "but  if  neither  parent,  though  of  affected 
stock,  has  shown  the  tendency,  then  the  expectation  is  that  none  of  the  chil- 
dren will  have  brittle  bones."-  Biotypes  occur,  in  some  families  the  femur 
only,  in  some  the  humerus  only  is  affected,  and  in  some  any  pressure  causes  a 
break,  while  others  show  a  much  greater  resistance. 

Symptoms. — In  the  prenatal  eases  the  child  is  often  premature  and  still- 
born, the  extremities  short  and  thick  with  many  fractures  in  all  stages  of 
healing.  The  head  may  feel  like  a  crepitant  bag  of  bones.  The  character- 
istic bitemporal  enlargement  has  been  described  by  Cameron.  In  the  poat- 
natal  cases  the  onset  is  usually  after  infancy.  While  the  liability  to  fracture, 
as  a  rule,  decreases  with  years,  it  may  persist  until  the  age  of  fifty.  Sli^b 
blows  may  cause  a  fracture,  of  which  a  child  may  have  a  score  or  more  before 
puberty.     As  a  rule,  they  are  painless  and  heal  readily. 

Bine  Sclerotica — Eddowcs  first  described  this  remarkable  condition  which 
is  more  common  in  the  iulierited  form.     It  may  occur  in  individuals  of  the 
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family  who  liave  never  had  fractures.  It  is  not  due  to  any  color  in  the 
sclera  itself  but  to  increaeed  transpareocy,  poBsibly  depending  upon  the 
absence  of  lime  ealte  in  the  connective  tissue. 


T.    OSTEOMALACIA 

(Mollities  Omum) 

This  disease  is  characterized  bj  p&in,  muscular  veakness,  and  softness  of 
the  bones,  due  to  decalcification,  resulting  in  fractures  and  deformity.  The 
great  majority  of  the  cases  are  in  women;  repeated  pregnancieB  may  play  a 
part  A  relationship  to  rickets  is  doubtful.  Disturbance  of  internal  secre- 
tions may  be  responsible.  The  onset  is  usually  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  thirty.  The  bones  are  soft  and  show  both  decalcification  and  new  for- 
mation. The  earliest  symptom  is  pain,  especially  in  the  back  and  sacral  re- 
gions, increased  by  movement  Weakness  is  marked  and  there  may  be  stiJT- 
ness  with  contractures.  The  gait  may  be  uncertain,  sometimes  spastic.  The 
bony  deformity  is  usually  first  in  the  spine  or  pelvis.  Later  there  is  marked 
deformity  with  fractures,  callus  formation  and  muscular  wasting.  The 
course  is  usually  over  some  years  and  death  may  result  from  exhaustion  or 
a  terminal  infection.  The  early  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  may  only  be  made 
when  deformities  appear.  The  X-rays  are  of  value.  In  treatment,  phosphorus 
in  oil  should  be  given  (gr.  1/20-1/12,  0.003-0.005  gm.).  The  removal  of  the 
ovaries  has  been  useful  in  some  cases.  Proper  treatment  for  the  symptoms 
should  be  given. 

TI.    ACHONDBOFLASU. 

{Chondrodytirophia  Fetalis) 

Befinitioii. — A  dystrophy  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  due  to  connective 
tissue  invasion  from  the  periosteum,  in  consequence  of  which  the  epiphyses 
and  diaphyses  are  prematurely  united  and  there  is  failure  of  the  normal  growth 
of  the  long  bones.  In  consequence  the  subjects  become  dwarfs  with  normal 
heads  and  trunks,  but  short,  stumpy  extremities. 

Sescription. — Achondroplasic  dwarfs  are  easily  recognized.  They  are  well 
nourished  and  strong,  and  of  average  intelligence.  Their  height  varies  from 
3  to  4  feet;  the  head  and  trunk  are  of  about  normal  size,  but  the  extremities 
are  very  short,  the  fingers,  when  the  arms  are  at  the  sides,  reaching  little 
below  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  The  important  point  is  that  in  the  shortness  of 
the  limbs  it  is  the  proximal  segments  which  are  specially  involved,  the  humerus 
and  femur  being  even  shorter  than  the  ulna  and  tibia  (rhizomelia).  The  limbs 
are  considerably  bent,  but  this  is  more  an  exaggeration  of  normal  curves  and 
abnormalities  in  the  joints  than  pathological  curves.  The  features  of  rickets 
are  absent.  The  hand  is  short,  and  has  a  trident  shape,  since  the  fingers, 
which  are  of  almost  equal  length,  often  diverge  somewhat.  The  root  of  the 
nose  is  depressed,  the  back  flat,  and  the  lumbar  lordosis  abnormally  deep, 
owing  to  a  tilting  forward  of  the  sacrum.    The  scapulge  are  short,  the  Gbvia 
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longer  than  the  tibie,  and  the  pelvis  is  contracted ;  hence,  the  numW  of  these 
cases  reported  by  obstetricians.     Heredity  plays  little  part. 

Fathol(^7. — Anatomically  it  is  a  dystrophy  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages, 
the  cells  of  which  are  irregularly  scattered,  and  the  ground  substances  in- 
vaded hy  connective  tissues  from  the  periosteum,  which  sends  in  bands  of 
tissues  across  the  end  of  the  diaphysis.  The  development  of  the  booes  with 
a  membranous  matrix  seems  normal. 

Virchow  described  the  disease  as  fetal  cretinism,  others  as  fetal  rickets. 
Of  late  naturally  its  origin  has  been  associated  with  disturbance  of  the  pitui- 
tary function,  or  of  its  hormonic  relations.  On  the  other  hand,  Jansen  of 
Leyden,  in  a  monograph  (191S),  brings  forward  evidence  to  show  that  it 
results  from  a  disturbance  of  the  direct  and  indirect  amniotic  pressure,  and 
brings  it  into  relationship  Tvith  a  number  of  other  fetal  malformations.  He 
states  that  the  anatomical  evidence  is  against  changes  in  the  sella  turcica. 
But  it'is  an  argument  in  favor  of  some  associated  disturbance  of  the  pituitary 
gland  that  achondroplasics  often  show  precocious  sexual  development. 


Vn.    HEBEDITABY  pEFORHIMO  CH0NDB0D7SPLASIA 

{Mtdtiple  CartUaginous  Exostoses) 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  multiple,  nsnally  sym- 
metrical, cartilaginous  or  osteo-cartilaginous  growths,  generally  benign,  which 
result  from  proliferation  and  ossification  of  hone-forming  cartilage,  and  cause 
bony  deformities.  The  disease  is  hereditary  in  many  instances;  in  one  fam- 
ily there  were  26  cases  in  four  generations.  The  American  cases  have  been 
collected  by  Ehrenfried,  who  found  that  males  were  more  often  affected 
(3  to  1).  The  changes  begin  in  infancy  or  early  childhood,  increase  with 
skeletal  growth  and  cease  about  the  age  of  23  years.  The  height  is  often 
less  than  normal.  There  are  "irregular  justa-epiphyseal  hyperostoses"  most 
marked  at  the  hips,  knees,  ankles,  shoulders  and  wrists.  There  is  often  knock- 
knee  and  pes  valgus,  and  the  ulna  may  be  relatively  shortened.  There  may 
be  symptoms  due  to  pressure  of  the  exostoses  on  nerves  or  vessels.  Removal  bt 
the  exostoses  is  indicated  if  they  cause  troublesome  symptoms. 


VUL    OXTGEFHALY 

Definition. — A  cranial  deformity  associated  with  exophthalmos  and  im- 
pairment of  vision. 

Deicription, — The  condition,  known  as  tower  or  steeplehead,  is  character- 
ized by  great  height  of  the  forehead,  sloping  to  a  pointed  vertex,  with  feebly 
marked  supra-orbital  ridges,  and  the  hairy  scalp  may  be  raised  above  the  nor- 
mal level,  looking  as  if  perched  on  the  top  of  a  comb.  The  intelligence  is 
unimpaired.  The  condition  is  usually  present  at  birth,  though  in  some  in- 
stances it  develops  from  the  second  to  the  sixth  year.  As  this  curious  growth 
of  the  head  proceeds,  headache  may  be  present,  exophthalmos  develops,  and 
the  vision  becomes  impaired,  due  to  progressive  optic  atrophy.     Smell  is  often 
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completely  lost.  The  deformity  appears  to  be  due  to  premature  synostosis 
of  certain  sutures,  notably  the  sagittal  and  coronal.  As  a  result  of  the  pre- 
matura union  of  these  two  sutures  the  growth  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  is 
restricted  in  both  its  antero-poaterior  and  transverse  diameters,  and  to  accom- 
modate the  increasing  bulk  of  the  brain  a  compensatory  increase  in  height 
takes  place.  Eventually  the  anterior  fontanelle  closes,  but  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  this  occurs  at  a  later  date  than  the  normal,  and  its  former  site 
is  marked  by  a  slight  protuberance  with  thinning  of  the  bone.  (Morley 
Fletcher,  Quarterly  Jour.  Med..  IV,  1911.) 

The  optic  neuritis  and  atrophy  are  the  result  of  pressure  exerted  by  the 
growing  brain  and  may  be  compared  to  that  of  cerebral  tumor.  As  yet  we 
do  not  know  the  cause  of  this  premature  synostosis.  The  condition  is  one  lor 
which  a  decompression  operation  with  ventricular  puncture  is  indicated. 
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Abasia,  1096,  1103. 

Abdominal  pain  in  typhoid  fever,  22. 

Abducent  nerve  paralysis  {lee  sixth 
nerve),  1030. 

Aberrant  thyroid,  863, 

Abortion  in  relapsing  fever,  261;  in  syph- 
ilis, 2S3;  in  typhoid,  31. 

Abortive  smallpox,  325. 

Abortive  typhoid  fever,  30. 

AbHCeas,  actinomycotic,  232. 

Abscess,  amiBbic,  239;  appendicular,  S9T; 
atheroma  tons,  S^5;  in  glanders,  147;  of 
brain,  1009;  of  liver,  574;  of  liver  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  24;  of  lung,  645;  of  long  in 
pneumonia,  98 ;  of  mediastinum,  669 ; 
nephritic,  720;  pharyngeal,  458;  pytemic, 
S4;  salivary,  455;  toDBillar,  458;  ty- 
phoid, 29. 

Acanthocephali,  315. 

Acardia,  824. 

Acanis,  316. 

Accentuated  aortic  aecond  sound  in  ftrt«- 
rio-sclerosis,  S37;  in  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis,  703. 

Accessory  sinus  disease,  1010. 

Accessory  spasm,  1046. 

Acholuric  congenital  jaundice,  549;  hiemo- 
lytic  jaundice,  884, 

Achondroplasia,  1137. 

Achylia  gastrica,  502. 

Acidosis,  445;  blood  and  urine  in,  447; 
rnrbon  dioxide  tension  in  alveolar  air, 
447;  definition,  445;  diagnons,  446;  in 
children,  446;  in  diabetes,  426-446;  in 
ileocolitis,  518,  520;  nephritis  and,  689, 
703;  occurrence  of,  446;  prognosis  and 
treatment,  447;  renal,  446. 

Acne  rosaoea  in  alcoholism,  389. 

Acromegaly,  877. 

Actinomycosis,  231;  cerebral,  233;  clinical 
forms  of,  232;  cutaneous,  233;  diagno- 
sis of,  233;  digestive  tract  involvement, 
232;  etiology  of,  231;  mode  of  infection, 
231;  pathology  of,  £32;  pulmonary, 
232;  treatment,  233. 

Acute  catarrhal  fever,  371. 

Acuta  dyspepsia,  468. 

Acute   miliary  tuberculosis  of  the  peri  to- 


Acute  yellov  atrophy  of  liTor,  54S. 

Addison's  disease,  656. 

Addison's  pill,  287. 

Ad^ie  (ne  Hodgkin's  disease),  738. 

Adenitis,  in  aenrlet  fever,  343;  syphilitic, 
273;  tuberculous,  174. 

Adenoids,  460;  and  deafness,  462;  and  de- 
formities of  the  chest,  461;  treatment, 
463. 

AdenO'lipomatoBis,  443. 

Adherent  pericardium,  760. 

Adhedons,  gastric,  483,  487;  peritoneal. 
597,  599. 

Adiodochokinesis,  972. 

Adiposis  dolorosa,  442. 

Adrenals  (tee  suprarenal*),  855. 

Aerophagia,  500. 

.^stivo-autumnal  fever,  251. 

Afebrile  typhoid  fever,  31. 

Affections  of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  liver, 
SS2;  of  the  mediaatinum,  666;  of  the 
mesentery,  643;  of  the  raucous  glands, 
454 ;  of  the  myocardium,  777. 

Age  influence  in  amccbiasiB,  237;  in  ap- 
pendicitis, 522;  in  broncho-pneumonia, 
105;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  79,  99;  in 
small  pox,  321;  in  tubereuloaia,  159;  in 
typhoid  fever,  3. 

Aged,  pneumonia  in,  95;  pulmonary  ta- 
berculoais  in,  210. 

AgenesiB  cerebri,  1000. 

Ageusia,  1042. 

Agglutination  test  in  typhoid  fever,  33. 

Agoraphobia,  1102. 

Ainhnm,  lllS. 

Air  hunger  in  diabetes,  429. 

Akinesia  algera,  1103. 

Akoria,  504. 

Albini,  nodules  of,  826. 

Albuminuria,  adolescent,  679;  appendicu- 
lar, 524;  epilepsy,  107^;  erysipelas,  59; 
familial,  680;  functional,  679;  in  diph- 
theria, 70;  in  typhoid,  28;  life  insur- 
ance, 679;  nervous,  680;  orthostatic, 
679;  physiological,  079;  prognosis,  081; 
with  renal 'lesionfl,  6B1 ;  fellow  fever,  265. 

Albuminuric  retinitis,  1023. 

Albumosuria,  681;  myelopathic,  081. 

Alcohol  B9  factor  in  gout,  414. 

Alcoholic  neuritis,  1017;  subjects  and 
pneumonia,  95. 
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AleoholiBm,  acnte  and  chronic,  387;  and  tu- 
berculoeis,  389 ;  chronic,  nervous  ehangei 
in,  38B;  digestive  cbanges,  388;  treat- 
ment, 390. 

Aleppo  Imil,  260. 

Alexia,  »77. 

Algid  form  of  malaria,  253. 

Alimentarj  canal,  tubercnloaiH  of,  211. 

Alkalis,  use  of,  in  pneumonia,  101. 

Alkaptonuria,  887. 

Allocheiria,  910. 

Alopecia,  syphilitic,  272. 

Alternation  of  the  heart,  776. 

Altitude,  effect  of,  384;  in  tuberculona, 
225. 

Alzheimer's  disease,  980. 

Amanrosis,  hysterical,  1023,  1093;  in  hee- 
matemesis,  499;  toxic,  1023,  uitenic, 
691. 

Amaurotic  family  idiocy,  932. 

Ambulatory  typhoid  fever,  14,  31. 

Amneeia  vcrbalis,  977. 

Am(eb&  carriers,  242. 

AmffibiaaiH,  237;  acute  dysenteric,  240; 
age  incidence  of,  237;  definition  of,  237; 
distribution  of,  237;  dyaenterij,  chronic, 
240;  hepatic,  230;  liver  abscess,  240; 
lung  lesions,  239;  perforation  and  luem- 
orrhage,  240;  quinine  injections,  242; 
racial  incidence  of,  237;  relapse,  841; 
sex  incidence  of,  237;  urinary,  241. 

Amebic  dysentery   (see  amebiasis),  237. 

Amcebic  hepatitis,  239. 

Ammoniemia,  710. 

Amphistoma  hominis,  290. 

Amphoric  sounds,  201,  665. 

Amputation  neuromata,  1021. 

Amyloid  kidney,  70T;  liver,  581. 

Amyloid  liver,  S81. 

Amyosthenia,  1103. 

Amyotonia  congenita,  1124. 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  918. 

Anocidity,  gastric,  502. 

Anfemia,  722;  aplasUc,  728;  cerebral,  980; 
from  hsmorrhage,  728;  in  Hodgkin's 
disease,  744;  in  horses,  728;  local,  722; 
leukemic,  734 ;  pernicious,  727 ;  pri- 
mary, 725;  secondary,  723;  spinal  cord, 
960;   toxic,  724. 

Annmia,  pernicious  or  Addisonian,  727; 
blood  picture,  730;  historical  noU,  727; 
nervous  system,  730;  pathology,  728; 
pregnancy,  728;  prognosis,  732;  sex  in- 
fluence, 72S. 

Anxmic  necrosiB   78^ 

Anaesthesia  and  acidosis,  446. 

Anssthesia  dolorosa,  952. 

AniFsthesia   pneumonia,   97, 

Annstbetic    lepro^,    154. 

Analgesia,  hysterical,  1093. 


tion,   161. 

Anarthria,  974, 

Anchmcroniyia  luteola,  319, 

Aneurism,  S22,  841;  arterio -venous,  863; 
classiflcation  of,  S41 ;  determining  causes, 
842;  dissecting,  852;  etiology,  841; 
pathology,  842;  vessels  affected,  843. 

Anenrism  of  abdominal  aorta,  850;  of  aor- 
ta, 843;  of  eoiliae  axis,  853;  of  hepatic 
artery,  853;  of  pulmonary  artery,  853; 
of  renal  artery,  853;  of  raperior  mesen- 
teric artery,  853. 

Aneurism  of  thoracic  aorta,  843;  diet,  849; 
hfemorrhage,  847;  heart  symptoms,  847; 
of  ascending  arch,  843;  of  descending 
arch,  144;  of  descending  thoracic,  844; 
of  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  843;  of  trans- 
verse arch,  843;  physical  signs,  844;  pu- 
pil signs,  847;  surgical  measures,  850; 
tracheal  tug,  846. 

Aneurism,  parasitic,  in  horse,  843. 

Angina,  abdominatis,  832,  838;  Ludovid, 
458;  membranous,  64;  pectoris,  828; 
age,  829;  cardiovascular  disease,  829; 
death,  831;  definition,  828;  extra-pecto- 
ral features,  832;  heredity,  829;  his- 
torical note,  828;  major,  S31;  minor, 
831;  occupation,  829;  pathogenesis,  830; 
race,  829;  sex,  829;  eUtus  angiosns, 
831;   syphilitic,  833;  simplex,  456. 

Angioeholitis,  chronic  catarrhal,  555;  sup- 
purative and  ulcerative,  555. 

Angiomata,  spider,  570. 

Angioneurotic  hydrocephalua,  1012;  (ede- 
ma, 1115. 

Augiopathic  paralysis,  1019. 

Angio- sclerosis,  836. 

Angor  animi,  831. 

Anguillula  aceti,  315. 


Ankylostoma  duodenale,  307. 

Ankylostomiasis,  307;  parasites,  forma  of, 
307. 

Anopheles  mosquito,  246. 

Anorexia,  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  204; 
in  typhoid  fever,  20;  nervosa,  504. 

.Anosmia,  1022. 

Anthomy   {see  Myiasis),  318. 

AntbraCRmia,   151. 

Anthraeosis,  636;   and  tuberculosis,  637. 

Anthrax,  149;  external,  150;  in  animals, 
149;  in  man,  130;  internal,  151;  intesti- 
nal, 151;  malignant  tedema,  150;  malig- 
nant pustule,  130;  rag  pickers'  disease, 
151;  types  of,  150. 

Antibodies  in  typhoid  fever,  32. 

Antipneuraoroccic  serum,   102. 

Antitoxin  administration,  dangers  of,  77; 
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diphtheria,  T5;  paeumoeoeeic,  102;  tet- 
anus, 146. 

Antityphoid  serum,  40. 

Anuria,  675,  714. 

Adub,  imperforate,  530. 

Anxiety  states,  1102. 

Aorta,  throbbing  of,  hysterical,  1104. 

Aortic  aueurism,  S43. 

Aortic  insufficiency,  S03;  arteries  in,  806; 
arteriosclerotic  group,  803;  compensa- 
tion, SOT;  effects,  604;  endocarditic, 
803;  Flint  murmur,  806;  mental  symp- 
toms, 805 ;  relstive,  803 ;  syphUitic,  803. 

Aortic  atenoBts,  808. 

Aortitis,  839;  acute  type,  839;  chronic 
type,  840. 

Apex  pneumonia,  94. 

Aphasia,  973;  auditor]',  976;  in  tjrphoid 
fever,  12,  27;  medico-legal  aspects  of, 
978;  motor,  977;  optic,  1028;  visual, 
977. 

Aphemia,  974. 

Aphonia,  hysterical,  1093. 

Aphthous  fever,  376. 

Aphthous  stomatitis,  448. 

Apoplexy,  cerebral  (see  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage), 982. 

Apoplexy  of  lungs,  630. 

Appendicitis,  521;  abseess  in,  597;  age 
and  sex,  522;  and  pregnancy,  527; 
chronic,  526;  gas tro -intestinal  disturb- 
ance, 523,  ."iad ;  leucocytosis,  524;  remote 
effects,  525;   types  of,  522. 

Appendix,  fa^al  concretions,  522;  foreign 
bodies,  523;  general  peritonitis,  525;  lo- 
cal  abscess,  524;   tuberculosis  of,  213. 

Apraiia,  977. 

AproBCxia.      (See   mouth -breathing.) 

Aran-Duehenne  syndrome.  (.See  muscular 
atrophy.) 

Argas  moubata,  316. 

Argyll  Robertson  pupil,  912,  1030. 

Arithomania,  lOTO. 

Arrhythmia,  cardiac,  768. 

Arsenical   paralysis,   398;    poisoning,  397. 

Arterial  trunks,  transposition  of,  820. 

Arteries,  diseases  of,  833. 

Arterio-sclerosis,  833;  abdon  inal  type, 
838;  cardiac  involvement,  837;  cerebral 
type,  078;  diffuse  type,  835;  hyperten- 
sion, 834;  in  lead  workers,  396;  inter- 
mittent claudication,  838;  intoxications, 
834;  of  pulmonary  artery,  836;  of  ves- 
sels of  legs,  838;  senile  type,  836;  syph. 
ilitic  type,  836;  thrombo-angeitis  oblit- 
erans,  838;    tuberculosis   with.   210. 

Arteritis  in  typhoid  fever,  19. 

Arthralgia,  from  lead,  395 ;  gonococcic, 
127;  in  scarlet  fever,  343;  in  typhoid 
(ever,  11,  29. 


EX  114S 

Arthritis  deformans,  1125;  Heberden's 
nodes,  1128;  in  children,  1129;  infec- 
tious origin,  1126;  spondylitis,  1128, 

Ascariasis,  301 ;   toxicity  in,  301. 

Asearis  lumbrieoides,  301, 

Ascites,  181,  600;  causes,  600;  chylous, 
602;  differential  diagnosis,  601;  in  tu- 
berculosis, 181;  nature  of  fluid,  601;  pal- 
pation,  601;    percussion,   601. 

Asiatic  Oholera.    (See  Cholera  asiatica.) 

Aspergillus  in  lung,  194. 

Aspergillosis,  236. 

Aspiration   pneumonia,   105. 

Astasia,  973. 

Asthenic  bulbar  paralyus,  11S4. 

Asthenic  pneumonia,  90. 

Asthma,  bronchial,  618. 

Astrophobia,  1102. 

Asynchronous  respiration  in  poeumonia, 
87. 

Asynergia,  972. 

Ataxic  paraplegia,  949. 

Atelectatic  lung,  105. 

Athetosis,  1002. 

Athlete's  heart,  803. 

Athyrea.     (See  myx(Bdema.) 

Atmospheric  pressure  in  caiisoD  disease, 
383. 

Atremia,  1103. 

Atropine,  in  lobar  pneumonia,  103;  teat 
(Marris),  in  typhoid  fever,  34. 

Auditory  nerve,  lesions.  Cochlear  nerve, 
1038;  vestibular  nerve,  1040. 

Auditory  speech  centre,  974. 

Aura,  epileptic,  1075. 

Auricular  flbrillation,  772. 

Auricular  flutter,  771. 

Automatism  in  petit  mal,  1077. 

Autumnal  catarrh  (eee  hay  fever), 
618. 

Avelli'a  syndrome,  1049. 

Aviators'  uckness,  385. 

AiisHsylinder  process,  886. 

Ayerza's  disease,  750,  636. 

Azotorrbcea,  583. 


Baccelli's  sign  in  pleurisy,  652. 
Bacillsmia,   with   colon   bacillus,  45. 
Bacillary  dysentery.     (See  dysentery,  ba- 

cillary.) 
Baeilluria  in  typhoid  fever,  28;  treatmant^ 

42. 
Bacillus  aerogeues  capsulatus,  591;  anthra- 

cis,    149;    botulinus,    400;    of    cholera, 

134;   coli  communis,  variations  of,  45; 

diphtheria,    61;     dygenterin,    129;    en- 

teritidis,  309,  400;  Flexner-Harris,  128; 

Klebs-Loeffler,  63;  leprc,  152,  153;  mal- 
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Id,  147;  pertUBHia,  122;  peatia,  141;  of 
Pfeiffer,  119;  pueumonue  of  Friedlau- 
der,  81;  proteus,  53;  pjocyaceuB,  caus- 
ing septicsmia,  S3;  of  Sbiga,  128;  tet- 
ani,  toiicity  of,  144;  tubereuloaia,  155, 
1ST;    typhi    eian thematic i,    48;     tjpho- 

Boeteria,  couBative  of  terminal  infeetioni, 
S6. 

Bacterinria,  682. 

Bagdad  eore,  260. 

Balanitis  in  diabetes,  420. 

Balantidium  coli,  288. 

Ball  thrombus,  814. 

Ball-Talve  atone,  S64. 

Banti'a  diaeaae,  882. 

Banting's  treatment,  442. 

Barlow'a  disease,  411. 

Barrel  chest  and  adenoids,  461. 

Basal  ganglia  tumors,  1006. 

Baaedow's  disease,  S69. 

Basilar  meningitis  in  pulmonarj  tubercu- 
losis, 204. 

Bedbugs,  318;  and  African  relapsing  fe- 
ver, 261;  and  leprosy,  153;  and  kala 
azar,  259. 

Bed-sores  in  typhoid  fever,  17. 

Beef  tape  worm,  292. 

Bence  Jonea  protein,  681. 

Benedict's  syndrome,  969. 

Beri-beri,  406 ;  acute  pernicious  form, 
407 ;  atrophic  form,  407 ;  distribution 
of,  406;  dropsical  form,  407;  rudimen- 
tary form,  407, 

Biermer's  "boxtone"  in  asthma,  621. 

"Big-jair"  in  cattle  {tee  actinomycosis), 
231. 

Bile  ducts,  cancer  of,  558;  catarrh  of,  5S3; 
congenital  obliteration  of,  559;  obstme- 
tion  of,  559;  stenosis  of,  5S9. 

Bilharsia  hsmatobis,  290. 

Btlhsrziasis,  290. 

Biliary  flstula,  565. 

Bilious  remittent  fever,  252. 

Birth  palsies,   1000. 

Black  death,  140. 

Black  small  poi,  '325. 

Black  vomit  of  yellow  fever,  285,  266. 

Black -water  fever,  243,  2S3. 

Bladder,  gummata  of,  283;  tuberculosis  of, 
219. 

Blastomycosis,  235. 

Bleeding,  iu  lobar  pneumonia,  102. 

Blepharospasm,  1038. 

Blood,  analysis  in  nephritis,  703;  in  ure- 
mia, 690;  changes  in  lead  poisoning, 
394. 

Blood  moulds,  of  bronchi  in  hsmoptysis, 
630;  in  kidney  tumor,  718;  picture  In 
pulmonary  tuberculosiB,   204;    pressure. 


in  lobar  pneumonia,  89;  in  tjphoid  fe- 
ver, 18;  studies  in  typhoid  fever,  18; 
vessels,  lesions  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  12. 

Blue  disease,  827. 

Blue  scleroties,  1136. 

Bone  lesions  in  typhoid  fever,  28;  treat- 
ment of,  42. 

Bone  marrow  changes  in  typhoid  fever, 
10. 

Bone,  syphilis  of,  273. 

Boring  pain  in  neuritis,  lOlS. 

Botulism,  400. 

Brachial  plexus,  lesions  of,  1051;  (Mrvieal 
rib,  symptoms  of,  1051;  combined  pa- 
ralysis, 1051;  individual  nerve  lesions, 
1053;   Volkmann's  paralysis,  1055. 

Bradycardia,  types  of,  767. 

Brain,  abscess  of,  1009;  affections  of  the 
blood  vessels,  978;  amemia  of,  980;  and 
cord,  tuberculosis  of,  214;  aneurism  of, 
997;  aphasia,  973;  arterio -sclerosis  of, 
978;  psychical  changes,  979;  auditory 
impressions,  900;  auditory  speech  cen- 
tre, 974;  cortical  influence,  897;  dia- 
gram of  cerebral  localiiation,  893;  dia- 
gram of  motor  and  sensory  paths  in 
crura,  895;  diffuse  and  foeal  disease  of, 
965;  embolism  of,  992;  hnmorrhage  of, 
082;  hypenemia  of,  980;  inflammation 
of,  1009;  localization,  890;  motor  seg- 
ments, 888;  motor  speech  centre,  974; 
cedema  of,  981;  senile  conditions,  980; 
sensory  areas,  897;  sinus  thrombosis, 
998;  thalamic  influence,  897;  thrombo- 
sis, 993;  transient  paralyses,  97S;  tu- 
mors of,  1003;  visual  impressions,  900; 
visual  q)eech  centre,  975. 

Brass  itch,  397;  poisoning,  397;  wooers' 
ague,  397. 

Brauer  's  operation,  761. 

Break-bone  fever,  357. 

Breast  pang,  828. 

Brill's  disease,  simulating  typhoid,  35. 

Brissaud  type  of  infantilism,  880. 

Broadbent's  sign,  761. 

Broca's  centre,  974. 

Bromides  in  epilepsy,  1079. 

Bronchi,  foreign  bodies  in,  626. 

Bronchial  asthma,  618;  exciting  agents, 
620. 

Bronehiectasis,   615. 

Bronchitis,  acutd,  610;  in  typhoid  fever, 
25;  and  bronchiolitis,  106;  capillary 
{see  pneumonia,  broncho-),  107. 

Bronchitis,  chronic,  613;  and  gout,  419; 
clinical  varieties,  614;  dry  catarrh,  614; 
putrid  form,  614;  fibrinous,  624. 

Broncho-biliary  fistula,  565. 

Bronchocele    {tee  thyroid   gland),   864. 

Broncho-pnenmonia     and     measles,     351; 
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ehronie,   633;    tubereuloiu,    185.      {Bee 

also  pueumonia.) 
Broncborrhtea,  614, 
BroDChuB,  pathology  of,  in  broDCho-poeu- 

monia,  106. 
Brown-S£quari]  'b  paraljsiB,  958. 
Brudiinski 'a  aign,  118,  938. 
Bubonic  plague,  141. 
Buhl 'a  diHease,  747, 
Bulbar  paralTsiis  02 1> 
Bulimia,  504. 


Cfecum,  movable,  539;  tubereuloaia  of, 
212,  213. 

CaisBOE   disease,   3S3;   "the  benaa,"   384. 

Calcareous  arteries,  636. 

Calcareous  bodies  in  lunga,  189,  194. 

Calcified  pericardium,  762. 

Calculus,  "coral,"  713;  pancreatic,  585, 
591;. renal,  709;  tonullar,  462. 

Calmette'a  tuberculin  reaction,  160. 

Caloric  value  of  food  in  typhoid  fever,  38. 

Cammidgc'a  pancreatic  reaction,  583. 

Camp  fe^er  (see  typhus),  47. 

Cancer,  and  tuberculosis,  210;  of  the  bile 
pasaagea,  S5S ;  of  heart,  823 ;  of 
cesopbagua,  466 ;  of  liver,  primary 
and  secondary,  578 ;  of  the  peri- 
toneum, 590;  of  the  stomach,  469; 
age  incidence,  489 ;  camplications, 
494;  gastric  contents,  4B2;  metastases, 
494;  perforation,  491,  494;  secondary, 
490;  of  BuprurcDals,  860. 

Cancerous  ulcers,  512.      * 

Cancrum  oris,  450. 

Canities  (in  neuralgia),  1083, 

Capillary  bronchitis  {tee  pneumonia,  bron* 

Capillary   pulse,  806. 

Capsular  cirrhosis,  573. 

Caput,   Medusa?,   601;   quadratum,  439. 

Capsule,  internal,  lesions,  967. 

Carbohydrate  indigestion,  509. 

Carboluria,  687. 

Carbon  bisulphide  poisoning,  385. 

Carbon   monoxide  poisoning,  385. 

Carcinoma  and  peptic  ulcer,  484. 

Carcinoma  of  brain,  1004. 

Carcinoma  of  lung,  648. 

Cardiac   arrhythmia,   768. 

Cardiac  complications  of  rheumatic  fever, 

364. 
Cardiac  dilatation,  779. 
Cardiac  innervation,  1043. 
Cardiac  insufficiency,  781. 
Cardiac  lesions  in  pulmonar;  tubercnlotris, 

209. 
Cardiac  mnrmnrs.     {Bee  heart  mnrauira.} 


CardiacoB  negros,  751. 

Cardiolysis,  761. 

Cardioptosis,   764,   787. 

Cardio- respiratory  mnrmur,  in  tuberculo- 
sis, 201. 

Cardiospasm,  501. 

Cardio-vaseular  qymptoms  in  pulmonary 
taberculoeis,  203. 

Caries  of  spine,  952. 

Carotid  glands,  860. 

Carotid   pressure.   Inhibiting  vagus,   1044. 

Carriers,  cholera,  13S;  diphtheria,  62,  63; 
meningococcus.  111,  116;   typhoid,  6. 

Casts  in  urine,  693,  698,  702. 

Catalepsy,  hysterical,  1096, 

Catarrhal  enteritis,  506. 

Catarrhal  fever,  acute,  371. 

Catarrhal  jaundice,  553. 

Caterpillar  rash,  320. 

Catgut,  contamination  by  B.  tetani,  144. 

Cats  and  dogs,  as  carriers  of  infection,  74. 

Cauda  equina, .  neuritis  of,  959;  tumor  of, 
959. 

Causalgia,  1085. 

Cavity,  pulmonary,  189,  201. 

Central  neuritis,  950. 

Centrum  semiovsle,  966. 

Cerebellar  gait,  972. 

Cerebellar  tumors,  1007. 

Cerebellum,  bilateral  lesions,  973;  unilat- 
eral lesions,  971. 

Cerebral  abscess,  1009. 

Cerebral  adiposity,  443. 

Cerebral   actinomycosis,   233. 

Cerebral  arteries,  aneurism,  997. 

Cerebral  arterio- sclerosis,  978, 

Cerebral  cortex,  destructive  lesions,  965; 
irritative  lesions,  966. 

Cerebral  embolism,  992. 

Cerebral  hemorrhage,  982;  age,  982; 
apoplectic  attack,  985;  crossed  hemi- 
plegia, 939;  heredity,  982;  location  of, 
982;  meningeal  hemorrhage,  983;  mul- 
tiple, 964 ;  reflexes,  988 ;  secondary 
symptoms,  B90 ;  sensory  disturbance, 
989;   sex,  982. 

Cerebral  localisation,  893. 

Cerebral  nerves,  disessea  of,  1021. 

Cerebral  mdema,  981. 

Cerebral  palsies  of  children,  1000 ;  acnt« 
sporadic  encephalitis,  1001 ;  aplasia, 
1000;  meningeal  btemorrhage,  1000. 

Cerebral  sinus  thrombosis,  998. 

Cerebral  symptoms  in  lobar  pneumonia,  91. 

Cerebral  tlirombosia,  993;  arteries  #in- 
volved,  995;  E^rmptoms  of,  964;  treat- 
ment of,  996. 

Cerebral  tumors,  1003. 
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Cerebro-spinal  fever,  110;  anomalouB  foroB 
of,  113,  llj;  BnidzinBki 'b  etga  in,  116; 
eaz  involvement  in,  115;  epiclemiologj  of, 
111;  eye  iuvolvement  in,  115;  historioal 
note,  110;  hydrotherapy  in,  117;  inter- 
mittent form,  115;  leDCoeytOBis  in,  114; 
lumbar  puncture  in,  116,  117;  fever, 
malignant  form  of,  113;  nose,  involve- 
ment in,  116;  pneumonia  in,  115;  psy- 
chical Bymptoms,  113;  serum  therapy  of, 
117;  skin  leEJana  in,  114;  special  sense 
involvement,  115. 

Cerebro- spinal  meningitis  in  pulmonary 
tuberculoBis,  204. 

Cervienl  pleiuB,  diseaseB  of,  1049;  rib, 
1031. 

Cervico-brachial  neuralgia,  10S4. 

Cervino -occipital  neuralgia,  10S4. 

CestodeB,  EOl. 

ChalicosiB,  636. 

Charbon.     (See  anthrax.) 

Charcot's  crystals,  508,  622,  734. 

Charcot's  joints.  Sit. 

Charcot-Marie- Tooth  type  of  muscular 
atrophy,  926, 

Chaulmoogra  oil,  in  leprosy,  155, 

Cheesy  poisoning,  400. 

Chest,  type  of,  in  pulmonary  tuberculoas, 
198. 

Chickea  pox,     (See  varicella,  330.) 

Child-bearing  and  tuberculogis,  222. 

Child-crowing,  607,  1070. 

Children,  cerebral  palsies,  1000;  consti- 
pation in,  536;  convulsions  in,  1071;  dia- 
betes in,  425;  diarrhceal  disease  in,  429; 
rickets  In,  436 ;  tuberculosis,  tracheo- 
bronchial, in,  177;  typhoid  in,  31, 

Chille,  in  typhoid  fever,  16. 

Chloasma  phthisicorum,  205, 

Chloride  retention  in  pneumonia,  91. 

Chloroma,  737. 

Cblorofiis,  725. 

Choked  discs,  1024. 

CholEemia,  547. 

Cholangitis,  infective,  564;  suppurative, 
565. 

CholecystitiB,  acute,  infections,  556;  due 
to  B.  coli,  46;  in  typhoid,  8,  24,  42;  sup- 
purative, 563;  chronic,  557. 

CholHithiasis,  560;  age  and  sex,  561;  ball 
Talve  stone,  564;  character  of  stones, 
561;  cholesterol,  560;  fistuls,  5G5;  in- 
fection, 560 ;  obstruction  incomplete, 
565;  obstruction  of  bowel,  566;  obstruc- 
tion of  common  duct,  564 ;  of  the  cystic 
duct,  563;  perforation,  566;  remote  ef< 
^cts  of,  565;  staais,  560;  surgical  mor- 
tality, 567. 

Cholera  asiatica,  134;  Hamburg  epidemic, 
136;    historical    note,    134;    immnnity, 


135;  modes  of  infection,  135;  reacnon 
state,  138;  sUges  of,  137. 

Cholera  carriers,   136. 

Cholera  infantum,  516. 

Cholera  sicca,  138. 

Cholera  toxin,  135. 

Cholera-typhoid,  138. 

Chondrodysplasia,  fetalis,  1137;  heredi* 
tary,   deforming,   1136. 

Chorea,  acute,  1062. 

Chorea,  definition,  1062 ;  duration, 
1066;  heart  affections,  1063;  ma- 
niacal type,  1065;  mild  type,  1065; 
mutism,  1065;  pregnancy,  1063; 
psychical  disturbance,  1066 ;  school 
made  type,  1063;  severe  type,  1064. 

Chorea,  chronic  hereditary,  029, 

Chronic  catarrhal  angiochoUtis,  555. 

Chronic  interstitial  pneumonia,  033. 

Chvostek's  sign  in  tetany,  874, 

Chyluria,  683, 

Cimei  lectularius,  318, 

Circulatory  disturbances  in  the  luiigB, 
627. 


1«3. 

Circumflex  nerve  lesions,  1053. 

Cirrhosis,  alcoholic,  568;  atrophic,  568; 
capsular,  573;  fatty,  56S;  hypertrophic 
biliary,  571;  infectious,  567. 

Cirrhosis  of  liver,  567;  portal,  568;  toiie 
symptoms,  570;  syphilitic,  568,  572; 
toxic,  507 ;  ventriculi,  477. 

Claustrophobia,  1102. 

Climatic  conditions  favorable  for  the  tu- 
berculous, 226. 

Clownism  in  hysteria,  1091. 

Clubbing  of  fingers,  1134. 

Coal-miner's  disease,  636. 

Coccidiosis,  236. 

Coccydynia,  1084, 

Cochlear  nerve  lesions,  103S;  eortical  cen- 
tre, 1038;  diminished  function,  1039; 
pressure  symptoms,  103Q;  tinnitus  auri- 
urn,  1039. 

Celiac  affection,  509. 

Coin  sound,  665. 

Cold  sponging  in  typhoid  fever,  29;  pa^k 
in  typhoid  fever,  3B. 

Colitis,  mucous,  540;  ulcerative,  511. 

Colles'  law,  270, 

Colon  bacillus  infections,  45;  arthritic, 
46 ;  cholecystic,  46 ;  gastro-intestioal, 
46;  general  htemic  type,  45;  meat  poi- 
Boning,  399;  mcningitic,  46;  peritonitis, 
46;   urinary,  46, 

Colon,  dilatation  of,  541 ;  idiopathic, 
542. 


Coloptoua,  539. 
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Coma,  alcoholic,  387;  apoplectic,  986,  991; 
diabetic,  429,  132;  epileptic,  1076;  sun- 
stroke, 380;  unemic,  690. 

Combined  paralyBia,  brachial,  1052;  pos- 
t«ro-Iateral   Bclerosia,   949. 

Comma  bacillus  of  Kocb,  134. 

Common  duct,  obstruction  of,   564. 

Complement  fixation  teat  in  pulmonarj 
tuberculosis,  208;  in  aTphilis,  269, 
283. 

Compressed  air  disease,  383. 

Compression  myelitis,  951. 

Compresaion  of  spinal  cord,  951. 

CompEomjia  macellaria,  318. 

Concato'a   diseaae,  598. 

Congenital  torticollis,  1046.  ^ 

Conjunctival  diphtheria,  70. 

Conjunctivitis,  acute  ulcerative,  transmit- 
ted from  rabbits,  379;  in  typhoid  fever, 
27. 

Conatipation,  535;  in  infanta,  536;  in 
typhoid,  treatment  of,  41. 

Consumption.  (See  tuberculosis,  pulmo- 
nary.) 

Conua  medullaria  and  eauda  equina,  leuona 
of,  959. 

Convulaiona,  alcoholic,  387;  apoplectic, 
985;  epileptic,  1075;  hysterical,  1090; 
infantile,  1071;  in  brain  tumor,  1005;  in 
hemiplegia,  1001;  in  lead  poisoning,  396 ; 
in  pisurisy,  650;  in  ricltets,  440;  ayphi- 
litic,  277;  typhoid,  25,  26. 

Coprolalia,   1070. 

Cor  bilocularo,  824. 

Cor  boviDum,  804. 

Coronary  artery,  diseaae,  782;  blocking, 
783,  787;   thrombosia,  787. 

Corpora  quadrigemina,  069. 

Corpus  calloaum,  967. 

Corpus  striatum,  967. 

Coryia,  acute,  371. 

Coetiveness,  535. 

Cough,  hj^sterical,  1093. 

Courvoiaier 's  law,  559,  565. 

Cow  poi.     (See  vaccinia.) 

Crab  louse,  317. 

Cracked  pot  sound  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 199. 

Cranial  nerves,   combined   paralysis,   1049. 

Craniotabes,  439. 

Creeping  eruption,  319. 

Creeping   pneumonia,  94. 

Cretiuiam,  865;  endemic  form,  866;  spora- 
dic form,  866. 

Criminal,  psychasthenic,  1104. 

Crossed  paralysia,  969. 

Croupous  colitis  in  lobar  pneumonia,  84. 

Cry,  hysterical,  1093. 

Cryptogenetic  aeptictemia,  53. 

Cuban  itch,  322. 
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Cutaneous  lesions  in  syphilis,  271. 

Cycloplegin,  1029. 

Cynobei  hebetica,  1094. 

Cystic   duct,   obstruction  of,  563. 

Cystieereus  cellulosai,  294;  symptoms,  cere- 
bral, 295;   ocular,  295. 

Cystinuria,  685. 

Cyatitia  and  urethritis,  due  to  B.  coli,  46; 
typhoid,  8,  42. 


Deafness  in  typhoid  fever,  27. 

Death,  sudden,  in  coronary  disease,  783. 

Deficiency  diseases,  403. 

Deglutition   pneumonia,   104. 

Delayed  resolution  in  pneumonia,  97. 

Delhi  boil,  260. 

Delirium  in  typhoid  fever,  26;   treatment 

of,  41. 
Delirium  tremens,  369. 
Dementia  presenilis,  980. 
Demodez  foUicularum,   316. 
Dengue,  ; 


Dercu 


a  dise 


:,  442. 


Dermamyiasis  linearis  migrans  OMtrosa, 
319. 

Dermatitis,  acute  exfoliating,  344;  and 
scarlet  fever,  344. 

Derma  tOmyositis,  1119, 

Dermocentor,  americanus,  317;  occiden- 
talis,  317;  venustus,  377. 

Dextrocardia,  824. 

Diabetes  inaipidus,  434;  pituitary  influ- 
ence,  434. 

Diabetes  mellitus,  422;  acidosis,  426,  429; 
adrenals  and  thyroids,  424;  and  hffima- 
chromatoaiE,  444;  and  typhoid  fever,  30; 
blood  picture,  428;  carbohydrate  excess, 
422;  coma,  429,  432;  cutaneoua  lesions, 
429;  diet  in,  431;  food  tables,  433; 
hereditary  influence,  425^  hypophyseal 
disturbance,  423;  impotence,  430;  in 
children,  425;  incidence,  425;  in  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  210;  Vetonuria,  428; 
liver  derangement,  424 ;  metabolism, 
425;  nervous  system,  423,  429;  pan- 
creas in,  423,  427;  pulmonary  lesions, 
429;  raci.il  influence,  425;  reduced  diet, 
i|32;  renal  lesions,  424,  426,  429;  sei 
influence,  425;  skin  lesions,  treatment, 
434 ;  special  sense  involvement,  430. 

Diabetic  tabes,  429. 

Diaphragm,  diseases  of,  670;  paralysia  of 
1050. 

Diarrhsa,  506;  fermentative,  516;  in 
sprue,  509;  in  Uphold,  treatment  of, 
41;  inflammatory,  517. 

Diarrheal  diseases  in  children,  514;  pre- 
vention, 518. 
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Dibotbrioceplialiis  latua,  292. 

Dicotopbyme  renale,   315. 

DictotiBm  in  typboid  fever,  33. 

Diet,  in  broncho- pneumonia,  109;  in 
chronic  gsBtritiB,  474;  in  chronic  ne- 
phritis, 700;  in  dlabetaa,  431;  in  diph- 
theria, 7S;  in  epi)epB7,  1079;  in  heart 
disease,  li>l ;  in  intestinal  disease  of 
ehildren,  519;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  101; 
in  obesity,  442;  in  treatment  of  anea- 
rism,  S49;  in  toberculosia,  227;  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  3S. 

Dietl's  crisis,  673;  and  appendicitis,  526. 

Diffuse  and  focal  disease  of  the  brain, 
065;   diseases  of  the  spinal  cord,  937. 

Diffuse  selerosiB,  953. 

Digitalis,  ose  of,  688 ;  in  lobar  pneumonia, 
103. 

Dilatation,  of  colon,  541;  idiopathic,  542; 
of  duodenum,  545;  of  heart,  786;  of  the 
stomach,  477. 

Diphtheria,  61;  anapbylaiis  in,  77;  anti- 
toxin dosage,  76 ;  with  scarlet  ferer, 
64;  atypioal  forms,  67-S;  bacillus,  63; 
bscterio logical  diagnosis  of,  72;  cardiac 
complications,  66;  carriers  of,  62, 63,  74; 
conjunctival,  70;  heart  involvement  in, 
66,  71;  hygienic  measures,  74;  immu- 
nity to,  62,  74;  kidney  involvement  in, 
67;  laryngeal,  6S;  lung  involvement  in, 
66;  modes  of  infection,  62;  mortality 
rate,  73,  77;  nasal,  6S,  69;  neuritis  in, 
71;  diphtheria,  of  the  shin,  70;  paraly- 
ris  in,  71;  prophylaxis,  73;  pharyngeal, 
67;  pulmonary  complications,  66;  soar- 
let  fever  and,  64;  Schick  reafetion,  62; 
serum  disease  in,  76. 

Diphtheritic  membrane,  description  of,  65; 
otitis  media,  70. 

Diphtheritis.  (See  diphtheria);  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  11, 

Diphtheroid  infections,  64,  65,  73. 

Diphtheroid  or  croupous  enteritis,  510. 

Diplococcus,  intracellularis  meningitidis, 
112;   pneumonin,  80. 

Diplopia,   1031. 

Dipylidinm  eaninum,  292. 

Diseases,  bacterial,  1;  caused  by  cestodes, 
Tffiniaais,  291;  eaosod  by  nematodes, 
301;  due  to  flukes,  289;  due  to  meta- 
toan  parasites,  SS9;  due  to  parasitic  in- 
fusoria, 288;  due  to  physical  agents, 
3S0;  of  the  arteries,  833;  of  the  bile 
passages  and  gall-bladder,  553;  of  the 
blood  forming  organs,  722;  of  the  bron- 
chi, 610;  of  the  circulatory  system,  753; 
of  the  diaphragm,  670;  of  the  digestive 
system,  448;  of  the  ductless  glands,  855; 
of  the  dun  mater,  933;  of  the  efferent 
or  motor  tract,  918;  of  the  heart,  763; 


of  the  intestines,  506;  of  the  kidnajB, 
671;  of  the  larynx,  605;  of  the  liver, 
545;  of  the  lungs,  627;  of  the  meningea, 
933;  of  metabolism,  413;  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  886,  905;  of  the  nose,  604; 
of  the  omentum,  602;  of  the  cesopbagus, 
463;  of  the  pancreas,  583;  of  the  para- 
thyroid glands,  872;  of  the  pericardium, 
753;  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  1014;  of 
the  peritoneum,  59];  of  the  pharynx, 
456;  of  the  pia  mater,  936;  of  the  pineal 
gland,  878;  of  the  pleura,  647;  of  tbe 
respiratory  system,  604;  of  tbe  salivary 
glands,  454;  of  the  sex  glands,  879;  of 
the  spleen,  880;  of  the  stomach,  46S; 
of  the  suprarenal  bodies,  855;  of  the 
tenuis,  4S8;  of  the  thymus  gland,  860; 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  862. 

Disinfectant  for  use  in  typhoid  fever,  37. 

Disordered  action  of  the  heart,  764. 

Distomiasis,  289;  htemic,  290;  hepatic, 
269;  intestinal,  290;  pulmonary,  289. 

Diver's  paralysis,  383. 

Diverticulitis,  543. 

Diverticulum  of  leaophagus,  467. 

Double  heart,  824. 

Double  pneumonia,  94. 

Double  vision,  1031. 

Dracontiads,  313. 

DrseuncnluB  medineusis,  313. 

Dreyer's  method  of  agglutination,  33. 

Drug  rashes,  345. 

Dry  mouth,  455. 

Ductless  glands,  diseases  of,  855. 

Duodenum,  dilatation  of,  545;  ulcer  of, 
481. 

Durham's    theory   of   typhoid   reinfection, 

Dysentery,  amcebic,  237. 

Djisentery,  bacillary,  128;  agglutination, 
131;  clinical  types  of,  130;  serum  ther- 
apy, 132. 

Dyspepsia,  chronic,  471, 

Dysphagia,  in  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  202. 

Dyseuorgia  cerebralia  progressiva,  971. 

Dystrophia  adiposo -genitalis,  880. 


Ear,  involvement  in  eerebro -spinal  fever, 
115;  in  measles,  351;  in  scarlet  fever, 
343;   in  typhoid  fever,  27. 

Echinococcus  cyst,  295 ;  distribution  in 
the  body,  297;  geographical  distribution, 
297;  mnltilocular,  300;  of  kidneys,  299; 
of  liver,  297;  of  nervous  system,  300;  of 
respiratory  system,  299;  suppuration  of, 


Echokinesis,  1070. 
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EehoUlia,  1070. 

Ectopia  cordis,  824. 

Effort  ayndrome,  764, 

Eighth  nerve,  letions  of,  1038, 

Elastic  tiaiue,  193. 

Elopfasntiaria,  312. 

Embolic  pneamouia,  97. 

Emphj-Eema,  638 ;  acute  vedciilar,  643 ; 
atrophic,  643;  eompeitaator;,  638;  hj- 
pertraphic,  639;  in  pulmonary  tuberCD- 
loaia,  203;  interstitial,  643;  of  mediaa- 
tinum,  669. 

Emp3%ma.  (See  also  pleurisy,  purulent) ; 
in  lobar  pneumonia,  92;  necessitatis, 
654. 

EmprosthotonuB,  in  tetanus,  145. 

Encephalitis,  acute,  1009;  sporadic,  of 
children,  1001;  athetosis,  1002;  post- 
hemiplegic morements,  1002. 

Encephalitis,  epidemic,  943. 

Endemic  multiple  neuritis,  40S. 

Endocarditis,  acute,  792;  embolic  process- 
es, 796;  mural  type,  795;  septic  type, 
796;  typhoid  type,  797;  vegetations, 
794;  and  typhoid  fever,  11. 

Eu^ecarditis,  chronic  infective,  79T;  fe- 
tal, 826;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  84,  92; 
syphilitic,  261 ;  ulcerative,  simulating 
typhoid,  35. 

Endocrine  disturbance  in  diabetes  mellitus, 
424;  glands,  diseases  of,  855. 

Enemas,  nitrate  of  silver,  513. 

Entamaba  hystolytica,  237. 

Enteritis,  catarrhal,.  506;  carbohydrate  in- 
digestiOQ,  509;  croupous,  610;  stercoral 
ulcers,  511;  ulcerative,  511. 

Entero-colitis,  517. 

Enterogenous  cyanosis,  751. 

Enteroliths,  531. 

Enteroptosis,  538. 

Eosinopliilia  in  trichiniasia,  306. 

Ephemeral  fever,  372. 

Epidemic,  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  (See 
cerebro- spinel  fever);  dropsy,  408;  en- 
cephalitis, 943;  hnmoglobinuria,  746; 
jaundice,   3T3;   pneumonia,  95. 

Epilepsia  larva  ta,  1077, 

Epilepsy,  1073;  age  factor,  1073;  alcohol- 
ism, 388,  1074;  aura,  1075;  grand  nial, 
1075;  heredity,  1074;  Jaeksonian  form, 
1077;  petit  mal,  1076;  sex,  1073;  sur- 
gical treatment,  1080. 

Epileptic  attack,  1075. 

Epistaiis,  604;  preceding  typhoid  fever, 
24. 

Erb'Goldflam 's  complex,   1124. 

Ergotism,  401. 

Erysipelas,  58 ;  and  tubercnlosis,  209 ;  com- 
plicating typhoid,  29;  familial  predispo- 
sition to,  59. 
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Erythema,  automnale,  320;  in  ^phoid  fe- 
ver, 17;  nodosum  in  tnbereolosil^  S09j 
infeetiosum,  353. 

Erythremia,  750. 

E^Tomelalgia,  1114. 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  860. 

Exophthalmos,  870. 

External  cutaneous  nerve  lesiODs,   1055. 

Extra-systoles,  768. 

Ennucbs,  glandular  condition,  879. 

EustrongytuB  gigas,  315. 

Eye  involvement  in  cerebro-spinal  fever, 
115. 

Eye  lesions  in  congenital  syphilis,  276;  In 
gout,  419;  in  pnlmonary  tnbercDlosis, 
205;  in  small  pox,  327;  In  syphilis,  272; 
in  typhoid  fever,  27. 


Face,  iioriEontal  in  extreme  torticollis, 
1047. 

Facial  a^nunetr}',  in  torticollis,  1046; 
hemiatrophy,  1116 ;  nerve,  paralysiB, 
1034;  electrical  reactions,  1036;  diplegia, 
1035;  permanent  type,  1036;  points  of 
involvement,  1034 ;  sensory  functions, 
1036;  spasm,  1037. 

Facial  spasm,  1037. 

Facies,  hepatic,  570;  Hippoeratie,  in  ty- 
phoid perforation,  23;  in  ankylostomia- 
sis, 309;  in  Paget's  disease,  1135;  in 
Parkinson's  disease,  1060;  in  typhoid 
fever,  14;  in  yellow  fever,  266;  leontane, 
154;  of  month  breathers,  461, 

Fallopian  tubes,  tubercnlosis  of,  220. 

Familial  predisposition  to  erysipelas, 
59. 

Familial  spinal  muscular  atrophy,  926. 

Familial  tendency  to  hnmorrhage  in  ty- 
phoid, 22;  to  asthma,  620. 

Famine  fever,  260. 

Farcy.     (See  glanders.) 

Fascolopsis  Buskii,  290. 

Fat  Upe  worm,  292.  ^ 

Fatty  heart,  784. 

Fatty  liver,  580. 

Febris  recurrens.     (Set  relapnng  fever.) 

Febricula,  372. 

Feet,  neuralgia  of,  1064. 

Fetal  endocarditis,  826. 

Fetor  oris,  453. 

Fetus,  tuberculosis  in,  215;  typhoid  fever 
in,  32. 

Fibrinous  bronchitis,  624. 

Fibroid  tuberculosis.  (See  tuberculosis, 
fibroid.) 

Fibroma  moUnscum,  1020. 

Fibro- sarcoma  of  brain,  100<. 
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Fibrositis,  1120. 

Fifth  nen-e  paraljais,  1032. 

Filaria  bancrofti,  311;  equina,  314;  im- 

mitiB,    314;    loa,    311;    peTstans,    311; 

yolvuluB,  314, 
PiJariasia,  311. 
Fisb  poisoning,  400,  401. 
Fistula  in  ano  in  tuberculosis,  209,  213. 
Fleas,    31S;    as   agents   in    LeisbmaniaBis, 


Flies,  as  carriers  of  typhoid  infection,  1, 
0,  7,  36. 

Floating  kidney,  672. 

Flukes,  disr^Bses  due  to,  289. 

Focal  infection,  56. 

Food  poisoning,  399. 

Food  stuffs,  contamination  of,  by  typboid 
bacilli,  5,  B, 

Foot  and  moutb  disease,  376. 

Foreign  bodies,  in  the  bronchi,  626;  mis- 
taken for  pneumonia,  100 ;  in  heart, 
823;  in  intestines,  630;  in  stomach, 
496. 

"Fourth  diseaso,"  353. 

Fourth  nerve  paralj^s,  1030. 

Fragilitaa  ossium,  II36. 

Frambeeia,  28S. 

Frsund's  theory  of  emphysema,  638. 

Fried  Ian  der 's  pneumo -bacillus,  81. 

Friedreich's  ataxia,  927. 

Froehlich's  syndrome,  441. 

Fungus  infections,  non- bacterial,  231. 

Funnel  breast  and  adenoids,  461;  in  ta- 
bercuIoKS,  199. 

Fused  kidney,  671. 


Gait,  cerebellar,  973;  in  Parkinson's  dis- 
ease, 1061. 

Gall  bladder,  aeute  inflammation,  556;  and 
ducts,  diseases  of,  553;  atrophy  of,  564; 
calcification  of,  564;  in  acute  cholecys- 
titis, 556. 

Gall-stones,  bjjiary  colic,  562;  frequen^^ 
after  typhoid,  24;  obstructing  bowel, 
566;  origin  of,  S60;  physical  characters 
of,  561;  perforation,  566;  remote  effeeta 
of,  565. 

Galloping  consumption,  183. 

Gangrene  in  broncho -pneumonia,  106;  of 
lung,  643;  in  pneumonia,  9S;  in  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis,  203. 

Qas  bacillus  invasion  of  thorai,  664. 

Gas  poisoning,   3S5;    in  war,   386. 

Gastralgia,  503. 

QastreetaBiB,  477;  atonic,  478;  chronic, 
478. 

Gastric,   cancer,   489}    catarrh,   468;    dila- 


tation, 477;  hyperesthesia,  503;  neoro- 
sis,  499;  supersecretion,  502;  tumoia, 
non-cancerous,  495;  nicer,  481. 

Gastritis,  acute,  468;  chronic,  471;  con- 
stipation, 476;  dietetic  treatment  474; 
flatulency,  476;  gastric  contents  in,  472; 
membranous,  470;  mycotic,  470;  phleg- 
monous,  469;    toxic,  470. 

Gastrodiscus  hominis,  290. 

Qastro-intestinal  fistula,  565;  symptoms, 
severe,  in  typhoid  fever,  14. 

GastroBtaiia,  497. 

General  paresis,  914;  cerebro-spinal  fluid, 
916;  cyto-diagnosis,  918;  facies  in,  916: 
prodromal  stage,  015;  second  stage,  916: 
tabo-para lysis,  916. 

Geni to-urinary  system  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, 205. 

Geographical  tongue,  452. 

German  measles  («ee  Rubella),  353. 

Gigantism,  876. 

Gilles  de  la  Tourette's  disease,  1069. 

Glanders,  147. 

Glioma,  963,  1003. 

Goitre,  864,     (See  thyroid  gland.) 

Gonococcus  arthritis,  127;  arthralgie,  127; 
anatomical  changes,  127;  bursal  and 
^novial  form,  127;thronic  hydrarthro- 
sis, 127 ;  complications,  128 ;  pain- 
ful heel  of,  127;  polyarthritic,  127;  sep- 
tictemic,  127. 

Gonococcus  infection,  125. 

Gonorrhcee,    causing   sept ico -pyemia,    55. 

Gout,  413;  alcohol  as  factor,  414;  articn- 
lar  changes  in,  415 ;  cardio -vascular 
manifestations,  418;  food  as  a  factor, 
414;  heredity  in,  414;  irregular  form, 
41S;  mineral  waters  in,  421;  nervous 
manifestations,  418 ;  "  poor  man 's 
gout,"  414;  predisposing  factors,  414; 
urinary  disorders,  419. 

Gouty  deposits,  415;  diathesis,  418. 

Glandular  ferer,  375. 

Ol^nard's  disease,  538. 

Glossina  palpalis,  258. 

Glossitis  in  typhoid  fever,  20, 

Glosso-labio-laryngeal  paralysis,  921  j 
pharyngeal  nerve  lesions,  1042. 

Glycosuria,  transient,  425. 

Grain  and  vegetable  poisoning,  401. 

Grand  mal,  1075. 

Graves'  diseiase,  869. 

Oreen  sickness,  725. 

Grocoo's  sign,   651. 

Ground  itch,  308. 

Guinea  worm  disease,  313. 

Gull's  disease,  867. 

Gummata,  272. 

Gummatous  periarteritis,  282. 

Guy's  pill,   287. 
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Habit  spasm,  1069. 

Habitus  phtbiBicaa,  159. 

Hsmat«meBi8,  497;  and  liiemoptysiB  dif- 
ferentiated, i09;  in  portal  cirrhosis,  570. 

Hffimatoebyturia,  312. 

Heematonijelia,  062. 

Hforoatoporphjrin,  688. 

Hematoporphfrinuria,   686. 

Hnmatoraehis,  961. 

Hicmaturia,  GT6;  caused  by  stone,  677;  es- 
sential, 676;  in  renal  tuberculosis,  21S; 
traumatism,  677. 

Hsmic  distomiasis,  290. 

Hfemoehromatosis,  444, 

Htemoglobinuria,  677;  malarial,  253;  par- 
oxysmal, 678;  toiic,  678;  treatment,  679. 

HasOTopcricardium,  762. 

Hsmopbilia,  747. 

Hsmoptyais,  629;  and  biematemesis  dif- 
fereutiated,   499. 

Hffimoptyaifl,  hysterical,  1094;  in  pulmo- 
nary tubercuiosia,  192,  194;  in  typhoid 
fever,  25. 

Hiemorrhage,  cerebral,  982 ;  from  pancreas, 
584;  from  stomach,  497;  in  amebiasis, 
240;  in  peptic  ulcer,  484;  intestinal  in 
typhoid  fever,  10,  22;  meningeal,  934; 
of  mesentery,  543;  typhoid,  treatment 
of,  41. 

HiEmorrhBKic  disease  of  the  new  born, 
746;   typhoid  fever,  31. 

Hemothorax,  662. 

Haffkine's  serum,  in  plajni^,  143. 

Hair  tumor  of  the  stotnacb,  496. 

Hallucinosis,  acute,  390. 

Hamburg  epidemic  of  cholera,  136. 

Harvest  bug,  316;  rash,  320. 

Hay. fever,  ei8. 

Head,  attitude  of,  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy,  1046. 

Head  louse,  317. 

Head,  pressure  in,  in  bysteria,  1102, 

Headache  in  brain  tumor,  1004. 

Heart,  acceleration  of,  in  vagus  paralyais, 
1044;  action,  inhibition  of,  1045;  acute 
interstitial  myocarditis,  783 ;  alterna- 
tion of,  770;  aneurism,  822;  angina  pec- 
toris, 828;  anomalies  of  cardia  septa, 
824;  aortic  insulHciency,  802;  aortic  ste- 
nosis, 808;  auricular  fibrillation,  773; 
auricular  flutter,  771 ;  beat,  raeehanicat 
disorders  of,  766;  bicuspid  condition, 
825;  heart  block,  773,  774;  bradycardia, 
767;  brown  atrophy,  785;  chronic  valvu- 
lar disease,  800;  compensation  in  valvu- 
lar lesions,  801;  congenital  affections  of, 
824;  consciousness  of,  763;  coronary  ar- 
tery disease,  782;  cough  and  hsmopty- 
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sis,  791;  diet,  791;  digitalis  therapy, 
789;  dilatation  of,  779;  disease,  763; 
congenital,  symptoms,  827;  disturbances 
of  rhythm,  768;  dropsy,  790;  dyspnoea, 
790;  endocarditis,  792 ;  extra  systole, 
768;  tests  of,  787;  fatty,  784;  fatty 
overgrowth,  785;  fetal  endocarditis, 
826;  fragmentation  and  segmentation,' 
784;  functional  tests,  787;  gastric  symp- 
toms, 790;  hypertrophy,  777;  in  diph- 
theria, 67,  71;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  84; 
insufficiency,  782;  left  ventricle  hyper- 
trophy, 777;  mitral  insufficiency,  810; 
mitral  stenosis,  778,  S13;  murmurs, 
765,     778,     786,     796,     800,     805,     806, 


811,     813,     815,     816, 


827, 


837,  839,  840,  844,  845,  848, 
851,  853;  new  growths  and  parasites, 
823;  normal  mechanism  of,  766;  pain, 
763;  palpitation,  765,  790;  parenchyma- 
tous degeneration,  784 ;  parozynnal 
tachycardia,  770;  patent  foramen  ovale, 
825;  pulmonary  valve  disease,  818;  re- 
nal symptoms,  791;  reserve  force  of, 
802;  right  ventricle  hypertrophy,  778; 
rupture  of,  823;  Schott  treatment,  792; 
sinus  arrhythmia,  768;  "sleep  start," 
812;  sleeplessness,  791;  sounds  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  89;  sounds  in  typhoid  fever, 
19;  special  pathological  conditions,  822; 
stenosis  of  pulmonary  orifice,  818 ; 
symptomatic  and  mechanical  disorders, 
763;  syphilis  of,  281;  tachycardia,  767; 
thrombosis  of  coronary  arteries,  787; 
transposition  of  arterial  trunks,  826 ; 
tricuspid  valve  lesions,  817;  "undefend- 
ed spnce, ' '  825 ;  valvular  anomalies,  825 ; 
valvular  lesions  combined,  S19;  valvular 
lesions,  prognosis,  820;  ventricular  pre- 
mature contractions,  769;  wounds  and' 
foreign  bodies,  823. 

Heat  cramps,  382;  eihaustion,  380. 

Hebrews  and  diabetes,  425. 

Heel,  painful  in  gonococcus  arthritis,  127. 

Heine's  disease,  1001. 

Heine-Medin  disease,  938. 

Hemeralopia,  1023. 

Hemiplegia,  982;  altemans,  969;  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  91;  in  typhoid  fever,  27; 
spastica  cerebralis,  1001. 

Hemiplegias  of  children,  1000. 

Hepatic  abscess,  amtebic,  242;  changes  In 
typhoid  fever,  24;  cirrhosis,  567;  de- 
generation, in  typhoid  fever,  11;  disto- 
miaeis,  289 ;  intermittent  fever,  564 ; 
vein  and  artery,  affections  of,  553, 

Hepatitis,  paludal,  247. 

Hepatization  of  lung,  in  pneumonia,  83. 

Hepatnptosis,  539. 

Hereditary    and    familial    diseases,    923 ; 
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ataxia,  927;  cerebellBi  ataxia,  629;  ie- 
tenia,  548;  spaitie  paraplegia,  929;  tre 
nwr,  1062. 

Heroin  addiction,  392. 

Herpea,  awoelated  with  lobar  pneumonia, 
90;  in  eerebro-apinal  fev«r,  114;  in  t7- 
phoid  fever,  17;  labial,  in  malaria,  tSl. 

Herpes  loater,  1058;  eomplieatdona,  1059; 
diatribntion,  1058;  in  diabetes,  429. 

Hiccough,  1050. 

Hippoeratie  facies  in  peritonitis,  503;  fin- 
gers, 206,  1194. 

Hiraehspmng 's  disease,  542. 

Hodgkin's  disease,  738;  latent  tjrpe,  741; 
localized  form,  740;  lymphogranDloma- 
tosis,  741 ;  Ijrmphadenia  ossium,  741 ; 
splenomegalie  ^pe,  741;  with  relapsing 
pyrexia,  740. 

Hotfrnan's  bacillus,  64. 

Homalomjia   (tee  Mjiasia),  318, 

Hookwonn  disease,  307. 

Horse  asthma,  treatment,  -623. 

Hospital  infection,  in  typhoid  fever,  6. 

Hospital  fever.    (See  typhus.) 

Hour-glaiB  stomach,  486. 

Hughlingg  Jackson   syndrome,   1049. 

Hunger  sense,  anomalies  of,  601. 

Huntington 'a  chorea,  929. 

Hutchinson's  teeth,  275. 

HydaUd  cyst,  265. 

Hydrocele,  development  ef,  in  uphold  fe- 
ver, 28. 

Hydrocephalus,  1012;  acquired  cbronie, 
1013;  congenital  form,  1013;  seroua 
meningitis,  1012. 

Hydronephrosis,  711;  congenital,  671;  in- 
termittent, 673. 

Hydropericardium,   762. 

Hydro -peritoneum,  800. 

Hydrophobia,  3SS;  distribution  of,  358; 
excitement  stage,  356;  paralytic  stage, 
359 ;  premonitory  stage,  359 ;  preventive 
inoculation,  360. 

Hydrotherapy,  in  broncho- pneumonia,  106; 
in  cerebrO'Spinal  fever,  117;  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  102;  in  neuraathenia,  1107; 
in  tj^hoid  fever,  36. 

Hydrothorax,  661. 

Hydro-ureter,  congenital,  671. 

Hymenolepis  diminuta,  292. 

Hymenolepis  nana,  292. 

Hyperacidity,  gastric,  602. 

Hypemethe^  gastric,  503;  of  the  tongue, 
453. 

Hyperchlorhydria,  502. 

Hypcrpiesia,  834. 

Hyperoemia,   1022. 

Hyperplasia  of  glands  in  typhoid  fever, 
8. 

Hyperpituitarism,  875. 


Hypertension,  834;  In  nephritis,  703. 

Hyporthyroidism,  869;  basal  metabolism, 
871;  exophthalmoa,  870;  Orsefe's  mgn, 
871;  historical  note,  869;  Stellweg's 
sign,  871;  tachycardia,  870;  tremor,  871. 

Hypertrophic  biliary  cirrhosis,  571 ;  pul- 
monary arthropaUiy,  1134;  stenotaa  of 
pylorus,  466. 

Hypertrophy  of  pylorus,  466, 

Hypoglosaal  nerve,  lesions,  104S;  cortical 
lesions,  1048;  nuclear  lesions,  1048;  pa- 
ralyais,  1048. 

Hypophyseal  tumors  (tee  pituitary),  875. 

Hypophysis  cerebri,  875.  (See  pituitary 
body.) 

Hypopituitarism,  875. 

Hypostatic  congestion  of  lungs  in  typhoid 
fever,  2G;  pneumonia,  97. 

Hypothyroidism,  866, 

Hysteria,  1087;  analytieal  method,  1067; 
astasia,  1096;  Charcot's  views,  1098; 
chorea  major,  1090 ;  convulsive  form, 
1090;  hydrotherapy,  1100;  Freud's  view, 
1089;  globus  hystericus,  1090;  hystero- 
epilepsy,  1090;  major  forms,  1090;  mi- 
nor forms,  1090;  uon -convulsive  form, 
1091;  psychotherapy,  1097;  racial  inci- 
dence, 1089;  sexual  view  of,  1088. 

Hysterical  amauroais,  1023 ;  paralyris, 
1091 ;  peritonitis,  594. 


Ice,  containing  typhoid  bacilli,  5. 

Icterus,  545;  acholuric,  549;  graris,  546; 
hereditary,  548;  in  ^hoid  fever,  24; 
neonatorum,  548,  549;  syphiliticus  pre- 
cox, 272. 

Heo-colitis,  517. 

Hens,  gastro-mesenterie,  530;  paralytic, 
531. 

Immuni^  changes  in  tuberculosis,  161;  in 
typhoid  fever,  3. 

ImmuniiaUon  in  diphtheria,  74. 

Impotence  in  diabetes,  430. 

Impulaive  tie,  1069. 

Indian  kala-Bzar,  259. 

Indicanuria  686. 

Indurative   mediastinopericaTditis,   760. 

Inebriate,  psychasthenic,  1104. 

Infant  mortality,  and  broncho-pneumonia, 
104, 

Infantile  convulsions,  1071;  in  rickets, 
440;  kala-asar,  260;  scurvy,  411;  Bar- 
low's description,  412;  prophylaxis  at, 
412. 

Infantilism,  876;  cachectic  type,  879; 
Froelich  type,  880;  hormouie  type,  880; 
idiopathic  type,   876;    pancreatic   type, 
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880;     progerim,     880;     thTroidftl     tjrp», 

880. 

Infection,  focal,  54;  of  montti,  4fi3. 

InfeotloB  of  water  in  ^hoid  fever,  0. 

Inteetion,  tanninal,  S7,  95. 

Infeetloai  jaondiee,  373. 

Infltunmatorr  hieeovgh,  1050, 

InflnenEa,  118;  baeteriologj  of,  119;  com- 
pUeationi,  121;  epldemie  and  endemic, 
elasBiflcation,  118;  febrile  form,  ISO; 
gaatTo-inteotiiiBl  toim,  120;  hiatorieal 
note,  IIS;  nervoiu  form  of,  ISO;  pleu- 
risj,  120;  paenmoDia,  120;  reapiratoiy 
t^pe,  119;  gimnlatiiie:  tyjdioid  fever,  30. 

Inhalation  pneumonia,  07. 

Insolation,  380. 

Ineufficienej,  eardiae,  781. 

IntereoBtal  neuralgia,  1084. 

Intermittent  hjdrarthrosiB,  1133. 

Interetitlal  eella  of  testeg,  879. 

Intestinal  cestodes,  S91;  disesse  of  chil- 
dren, 514  i  indigeation,  acut«,  518 ; 
kiolu,  529 ;  leeiona  in  aniiBbiasii,  23S ; 
obetructiDn,  528 ;  b;  gall-Btones,  531 ; 
foreign  bodies,  530;  nature  of,  533; 
■and,  542;  Btrangulation,  528;  Btrict- 
urea,  530 ;  E7mpti)m8  in  pulmonarr 
tubercnloaiB,  204;  tuberoulona,  212;  ta- 
mora,  530;  ulcera,  canceiouB,  512. 

Intestinea,  tabercaloaia  of,  212. 

Intoxications,  387. 

IntuBBuseeption,  528,  533. 

Ipecac,  in  amsbic  djBentery,  242, 

Iridoplegia,  1029. 

Irish  and  tuberculoBiB,  159. 

"Irritable  eye,"  1102. 

Irritable  beart,  7S4. 

Irritative  hiccough,  1050. 

IiodiaeiB,   316. 


Jaoksonian  epllef^,  903,  1077. 

Jail-fever.     {See  typhna.) 

Janet's  claasiflcation  of  psyehaatfaenics, 
1104, 

Jaundice,  545;  acholuric  bninolTtie,  884; 
catarrhal,  553;  epidemic  catarrhal,  373; 
fammDljtic,  547;  hereditary,  548;  in  lo- 
bar pneumonia,  03 ;  in  tubercnIOBia  of 
liver,  214;  infectious,  373;  malignant, 
549;  obstructive,  545;  hemorrhage,  548; 
salvarsan,  548;  spiroduetal,  373;  tetra- 
chloride of  eUiane,  548;  trinitrotoloene, 
64S. 

Jenner'a  vaccination  expenmento,  331. 

Jevre  and  tuberenloais,  160. 

Joints,  diseaaes  of,  1125. 

Joslin'a  regime  in  diabetes,  431. 

Jumpers,  1070. 

Jumping  qiaam,  1070. 


Kahler'a  diiuae,  981. 

Kakke,  40S. 

Kala-«iar.     (See  LeiahManiaaia,  2G9.) 

Kemig'a  sign,  in  eerebro-splnal  fever, 
116;  in  typhoid  fever,  25. 

Ketonnrin,  688. 

Kinks,  inteatinBl,  530. 

Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  63;  bacteriological 
examination  for,  72 ;  morphokgieal 
characters,  63;  toxins  of,  63. 

Koch,  eomma  bacillua  of,  134;  work  ea 
tuberenlosla,  156. 

Eoplik's  spote,  350. 

Keraakoft's  psyehosiB,  388. 

Kionig'a  apical  resonance  zones,  200. 

Kidney,  amyloid  disease,  707;  dreolatory 
disturbance,  674;  congenital  hydroureter, 
671 ;  oongeation,  874 ;  cystic,  719 ; 
Dietl's  crisis,  673;  diseaaae  of,  671; 
echinoco>!ciiB  cyst  of,  299;  tnsed,  671; 
gummata  of,  283;  heemataria,  676;  le> 
sions  in  diabetea  mellltas,  424;  in  diph- 
theria, 87;  leaions  in  lobar  pneumonia, 
84;  lesiona  in  typhoid  fever,  11,  27; 
malformations  of,  671;  movable,  672, 
673;  palpable,  872;  perinephritic  ab- 
scess, 720;  polycystic,  719;  pyelitis, 
708;  stone  in  (see  nephrolithiasis),  713; 
tuberculosis  of,  217;  tumors  of,  717;  di- 
agnosis, 71S;  physical  signs,  718;  symp- 
toms, 718j   urinary  anomalies,  675, 


Laenuec'e  work,  value  of,  156. 

La  Grippe.     (See  inSuenia.) 

Lamblia  intestinalis,  288, 

Landry's  paralysis,  948, 

Laryngeal  diphtheria,  69;  paralysia  in  ^- 
pheid  fever,  26. 

LaryngiauiaB  stridulus,  607. 

Laryngitis,  in  smBll-poz,  327;  in  typhoid 
fever,  24;  (Edematous,  606,  607;  spBs- 
moiUc,  607;  syphilitic,  609;  tubercolona, 
608. 

Larynx,  involvement  in  typhoid  fever,  11; 
syphilis  of,  609;  tuberculosis  of,  608. 

Larval  pneumonia,  98. 

Latah,  1070. 

Lathyrism   (Inpinods),  401. 

Laveran,  work  of,  on  malaria,  243. 

Lead  palsy,  395. 

Lead  poisoning,  392;  arterio-Bclereida, 
396;  blue  line  in,  394;  cerebral  symp- 
toms, 306;  colic,  394;  incidence  of,  39S. 

Leishmaniasis,  definition  of,  259;  dietribu- 
tion,  259;  infantile,  260. 
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LeontiuiB  oaoea,  llStt, 

Lepra  alba,  1S4. 

Leproay,  152;  anssaftetio,  164;  diBieal 
fonnB  of,  154;  cDDditiona  inflaeBdng  in- 
fection, 154;  contagion,  153;  faciea  lo- 
ODtina,  154;  geographleal  distrihation, 
152;  heredity  in,  153;  hiitorieal  note, 
152;  inoculation,  153;  lepra  mutilana, 
154;  modes  of  Infection,  163  j  tubercu- 
lar, 154. 

Leptomenin^tia,  936. 

Leptospira  ictoroidea,  265. 

Leptna  autumnalis,  316. 

LeucocTtosis,  in  cerebro-apinal  f«7er,  114; 
in  pneumonia,  99. 

Leukemia,  733;  acute  lymphatie,  78«; 
aasociation  with  other  diBeasea,  738; 
atjpical,  737 ;  blood  picture,  737 ; 
cbronie  lymphatic,  737;  lymphoid,  736; 
myeloid,  734;  aleukiemie  intervals,  736; 
blood  picture,  73G;   priapism,  735. 

Leokiemic  retinitiB,  1023. 

Leukaniemia,  737. 

Leukoplakia  buccallB,  452. 

Life  ioBuranee  and  aypbilis,  287. 

Lineee  atrophies,  in  typhoid  fever,  17. 

Linguatula  rhinaria,  31S. 

Linitis  plaatica,  477. 

Lipaciduria,  68S. 

I.ipnmia,  547;  in  diabetes,  429. 

Lipodystrophia  progressiva,   1118. 

LipomatoBes,  44S;  eerebral,  443;  diffuBe 
symmetrical,  443 ;  nodular  circumaeribed, 
443. 

LipomatouB  neuritiB,  1016. 

Tiipa,  tuberculons  of,  211. 

Lipuria,  428,  688. 

Lithuria,  684. 

Litten  phenomenon,  in  taberenloaii^  199. 

Little's  disease,  1000. 

Liver,  abscess  of,  574;  perforation  of  hmg, 
576;  acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  5«;  af- 
fections of  tlie  blood  vessels  of,  552; 
amcebiasia  of,  239;  amyloid,  681;  ann- 
mia  of,  552;  anomaliea  in  form  and  pO' 
Bition,  582;  cancer,  679;  changes  in,  in 
tTphoid  fever,  24;  cirrhosis,  567;  de- 
generation, in  typhoid  fever,  11;  diBeaaes 
of,  545;  fatty  degeneration,  681;  hy- 
pertemia,  552;  hydatid  eyst  of,  S97;  le- 
sions of  the  portal  vein,  553;  movable, 
582;  new  growths  of,  578;  pasBive  con- 
gestion, 55S;  primary  adenoma  of,  578; 
primary  cancer,  578;  sarcoma  of,  579; 
secondary  cancer,  578;  thrombous  of, 
553;    tuberculosis   of,   214. 

Lobar  pneumonia  (tee  pneumonia,  lobar), 
78;  in  typhoid  fever,  25, 

Lobatein's  disease,  1136. 


Loeal  infeetloBa  witb  develDiniteat  of  tax- 
Lockjaw.     {See  tetanus.) 

Lobular  pneumonia.  (5m  pneumonia, 
broncho-.) 

Locomotor  ataxia.     (See  tabea  dorsalia.) 

Locomotor  syatem,  disease  of,  1119, 

Lorain  type  of  infantiliam,  879. 

Louse  infection,  317;  in  transmisaion  of 
^phus,  48. 

Ludwig's  angina,  45S. 

Lumbago,  1121. 

Lumbar  neuralgia,  1084. 

Lumbar  plexus,  paralyses,  1055. 

Lumbar  puncture,  eerebro-spinal  fever, 
116,  117;  diagnostic  aid  in  typhoid  f«- 
Tor,  34. 

Lung,  abscesa,  645;  in  pneumonia,  98;  eir- 
rbOHis  of,  202;  congestion  of,  627;  di» 
easCB  of,  627 ;  echinococcus  cyst  of,  299 ; 
gangrene  of,  203,  613;  in  pneumonia, 
98;  hypostatic  congeetion,  62S;  lesions, 
in  amtEbiaais,  239;  involvement  of,  in 
diphtheria,  66;  in  typhoid  fever,  11,  25; 
neoplasm  of,  646:  (cdema  of,  628;  path- 
ology of,  in  pneumonia,  82;  syphilis  of, 
27S;    tuberculosis  of,   182. 

"Lung-stones,"  189. 

Lymph  glands,  tuberculosis  of,  174. 

Lymph  scrotum,  312. 

LymphBdenitis,  mediaatiua],  666. 

Lymphatic  system  in  typhoid  fever,  7, 
8,  B. 

Lymphomatous  nephritis,  28. 

Lyssa.    (See  hydrophobia.) 

Lyssophobia,  360. 


Maculffi  cerulee,  in  ^hoid  fever,  17. 

Madura  disease,  235. 

Malaria,  and  lobar  pneumonia,  96;  com- 
plicating typhoid,  30;  confounded  with 
pynmia,  55;  differeutiated  from  ty- 
phoid, 85. 

Malarial  cachexia,  253. 

Malarial  fever,  242;  Eestivo-automnal  para- 
site, 245;  algid  form,  253;  clinical  forma 
of,  248;  cold  stage,  248;  geographical 
distribution,  243;  hot  stage,  248;  inter- 
mittent, 248,  251;  late  lesions  of,  247; 
mosquito  eradication  campaign,  255; 
parautes  of,  243;  paroxysm,  248;  per- 
nicious, 247,  252;  quartan,  parasite  of, 
245,  251;  quinine  treatment,  255;  re- 
lapse, 254 ;  remittent,  types  of,  245,  251 ; 
sweating  stage,  249;  tertian,  parasite 
of,  245. 

Mahtrial  nephritis,  248. 

Malarial   parasite,    development  of,   244; 
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Uatorioal  note,  243;  In  man,  24S;  with- 
in the  mosquito,  240. 

Malarial  pDenmonfa,  248. 

MaUgnaot  puiporie  fever.  (Bee  rarebro- 
spinal  fever.) 

MalleiD,  fot  diagnostic  porpoaes,  14S. 

MalU  ferer,  132;  distribution  of,  133; 
goats  and,  133. 

Mammary  gland,  tuberenlosis  of,  220. 

Marriage  and  STpUlia,  287;  and  tnbercD- 
losis,  222. 

Marie's  views  on  speech  centre,  9TS. 

Masqne  de  fenune  enceinte,  857. 

Massive  pnenmonia,  94. 

Masticator}'  apaam,  1033. 

Mastitis  in  pnlmonaiy  tubennioais,  205; 
in  typtioid  fever,  28,  42. 

Mastoid  disease,  1010. 

McBurnef's  point,  S24. 

Measles  (morbilli),  348;  and  membranouri 
angina,  65;  atTpieal,  350;  desquama- 
tion, 350. 

Meat  poisoning,  399,  400. 

Mediiin  nerve  paralpda,  1054. 

Mediastinal  abseesa,  6fl9;  emphysema,  609; 
lymphadenitis,  086:  tumors,  667,  668. 

Mediastinitis,  669. 

Mediastinum,  diseases  of,  666. 

Mediterranean  fever.     (j8es  Malta  fever.) 

Medullary  tumors,  1007. 

Melano-sateoma,  579,  580. 

Melanuria,   687. 

Membranous  an^a,  64;  eronp,  69;  enteri- 
tifl,  540;  rhinitis,  68. 

M^niire's  syndrome,  1040. 

Meningism,  938;  in  ^hoid  fever,  26. 

Meningitis,  acute,  936;  eerebro-spinal,  epi- 
demic, 110;  chronic,  938;  confused  with 
pneumonia,  100;  due  to  B.  coli,  46;  due 
to  B.  typhoans,  26;  in  lobar  pneumonia, 
84,  93;  in  typhoid  fever,  11;  tubercu- 
lous, 171,  172. 

Memngoeoecus,  112;  carriers  of.  111,  116. 

Meningo-myelo-eneephalitis,  938. 

Mental  atatea  caaaing  diarrhcea,  507. 

Meralgia  pareesthetiea,  1065. 

Mercury,  inunction   method,   286. 

Merycismus,   501. 

Mesenteric  glands,  in  ^hoid  fever,  10, 

Mesentery,  afFections  of,  543. 

Metabolism,  basal,  in  Graves'  disease,  S71; 
in  myxtBdema,  667. 

Metalli<\  poisoning  nenritia,  1018. 

Metastatic  abscesses,  S3. 

Metatarsalgia,  1084. 

Meteorism,  in  lobar  pnenmonift,  93;  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  22. 

MeUiKmoglobinffmla,  751. 

Micrococcus  inelitenaia,  132;  parameliten- 
sis,  132;  rheumaticus,  362. 
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Migraine,  1080;  opbthalmoplegle  type, 
1081. 

Migratory  pneumonia,  94. 

Mikulicz'  disease,  450. 

Miliary  fever,  375. 

Milk,  as  conveyor  of  diphtheria  bacilli,  62 ; 
of  scarlet  fever,  338;  source  of  tuber- 
enlosis infection,  65;  of  typhoid  bacilli, 
5,  6. 

MUk  aickness,  374. 

Milroy's  disease,  1116. 

Mimic  spasm,  1037. 

Mitral  insnfficiency,  810. 

Mitral  stenosis,  813. 

Mollites  ossium,  1137. 

Monophobia,   1102. 

Morbilli.  (Set  measles.) 

Morbus  ceruleuB,  827;  Qolliens,  269;  ma- 
cuIosQS  neonatorum,  747. 

Morphia  habit,  391;   treatment,  392. 

Mortality  rate  in  lobar  pneumonia,  98. 

Morvan's  disease,  964. 

Mosqoito  as  malarial  parasite  carriers, 
246;  eradication  of,  25S. 

Mountain  sickness,  384. 

Mouth  breathing,  460. 

Month,  care  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  39. 

Movable  liver,  682. 

Mucous  colitis,  540. 

Mucous  glands,  affections  of,  454. 

Mucons  patches  in  typhilia,   272. 

Magnet,  450. 

MnlUple  cartilaginous  exostosea,  1138. 

Multiple  sclerosis,  954. 

Mumps  (tee  parotitis),  354. 

Muscle  changes  In  typhoid  fever,  12. 

Muscular  dystrophy,  923;  Duchenne's  type, 
925;  Landouiy-Dfijerine  type,  925; 
loose  shoulders,  925;  thigh  muscle  type, 
925. 

Musculo -spiral  paralysis,  1053, 

Mnssel  poisoning,  400. 

Myalgia,  1120. 

Myasthenia  gravis,  1124, 

Mycetoma,  235. 

Mycoses,  231. 

Mycosis  intestinalis,  151. 

Myelitis,  acute  ascending,  948. 

Myelitis,  cervical,  948 ;  diffuse,  946 ;  trans- 
verse, 947. 

Myelitis,  degenerative,  949. 

Myeloma,  albumosuria  in,  681. 

Myiaala,  318;  cutaneona,  319;  gastro-in- 
teatinal,  319. 

Myocardial  hypertrophy,  conditions  caus- 
ing, 777. 

Myocarditis,  acute  interstitial,  783;  and 
typhoid  fever,  11;  fonctional  teata  in, 
787;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  84;  syphilitic. 
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Myocardium  afFections  of,  777;  h7p«tro> 
phy  of,  777;   ingufficieDCj  of,  785. 

Myoclonic  epilepsy,  932. 

Myositis,  llitt;  OMifiesna  progrcMiT*, 
1120. 

Myotonia,  1122. 

MyriMbit,   lOTO. 

Mytiltoxiii,  400. 

Myxedema,  865;  operative,  867. 


N 

Naaal  diphtheria,  68,  69. 

Necstor  americanus,  307. 

Negri  bodies  in  hydrophobia,  360. 

Negro,  susceptible  to  pneumonia,  82;  to 
tuberculosis,   159. 

Nematodea,  314;   diseaaee  caused  by,  .301. 

Neoplasms  of  liver,  57S;  of  lung,  646. 

Nephritis,  acute,  692;  ayphilitio,  282;  irith 
typhoid  fever,  1428. 

Nephritis,  arterio-aclerotie,  700,  702,  704. 

Nephritis,  chronic  interstitial,  700;  acido- 
sis, 703;  aoKDiia,  706;  blood  changes, 
703;  digestiTs  system,  703;  oyo  lesions, 
704;  hypertension,  70S;  myocardial  in- 
sufficiency, 706;  nervous  system,  704; 
primary  form,  700;  secondary  changes, 
704;  surgical  treatment,  707;  unemlc 
symptoms,  706;   vaso-dilators,  706. 

Nephritis,  chronic  parenchymatous,  697; 
diet,  700. 

Nephritis,  hereditary,  681. 

Nephritis  in  diphtheria,  71;  in  malaria, 
248;  in  scarlet  fever,  342;  in  typhoid 
fever,  28, 

Nephrolithiasis,  713;  hamatwria,  715; 
pain,  715;  pyelitis,  716;  renal  cotte, 
714. 

Nephroptosis,  539,  672. 

Ncphro-typhus,  28. 

Nervous  dyspepsia,  499. 

NervoDS  manifestations,  in  typhoid  ferer, 
13;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  204. 

Nervous  system,  afferent,  diseases  of,  906; 
autonomic,  904 ;  cerebral  localization ; 
diseaees  of  the  motor  tract,  918;  echino- 
eoecua  cyst  of,  300;  involuntary,  004; 
general  and  functional  diseases,  1059; 
involvement  in  small-poz,  327;  irritative 
lesions  of  lower  motor  segment,  901 ;  le- 
sions of  sensory  paths,  903;  lesions  of 
spino- muscular  segment,  900;  lesions  of 
npper  motor  segment,  902;  lower  seg- 
ment paralyses,  901;  motor  lesions,  900; 
neurone,  function  of,  686;  paralysea  of 
upper  motor  segment,  902;  para-sympf 
thetie,  905;  reaction  of  d^;eneratioD, 
901;    segmental   skin    fields,  898,   899; 


anterior,  S97;  posterior,  698;  sensory 
areas,  897;  sensory  system,  895;  eympa- 
thetie,  904;  topical  diagnosis^  900;  vege- 
Utive,  904;  visceral,  904. 

Nervous  vomiting^  501. 

Nenralgia,  1082;  cliaieal  varieties   1083. 

Nenrasthenia,  1100;  after  typhoid,  27; 
anxiety,  1102;  hereditary,  1100;  hyper- 
nathsaia,  1101;  local  symptoms,  1101; 
phobias,  1102;  pressure,  1102;  psyehie 
State,  100;  rachialgia,  1103;  Mxual 
causes,  1100;  ^edal  sense  disturbance, 
1102;   vaso-motor  disturbance,   1104. 

Neurasthenics,  personal  hygiuui,  1106. 

Neuritis,  1014;  alcoholia,  1017;  antntho- 
■ia  pualyses,  1018;  angiopathic  paraly- 
aa,  1019;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  93;  me- 
tallic poisoning,  1018;  mnltiple,  1015; 
multiple  diphtheritic,  71;  reeorring  mul- 
tiple, 1017;  typhoid,  26. 

Neuro-eirenlatory  asthenia,  764. 

Neuromata,  1020;  amputation,  1021;  gMi- 
eraliied  neuro-flbromatons,  1020;  plexi- 
form,    1020;    tnbercula    dolorosa,    1021. 

Neurone  oell  system,  887;  degeneration 
of  SS6;  fnnetion  of,  886;  regeneration 

Neurosis  of  the  stomach,  499,  504. 

Neurotie  children,  edncatioo,  1106;  hic- 
cough, 1050. 

New-born,  pneumonia  in,  95. 

New  growths  of  Uver,  578;  of  lungs,  646. 

Night  blindness,  1023. 

NUe  sore,  260. 

Ninth  nerve  lesions,  1042;  and  alevenUi 
nerve  involToment^  1049. 

Nocardiosis,  E34. 

Nodding  spasm,  1047,  1069. 

Nodules,  subcutaneous  Sbroid,  366,  1129. 

Noma,  450. 

Non-bacterial  fungus  infections,  mycoses, 
331. 

Non-cancerous  tumors  of  the  stomach,  495. 

Nose,  diseases  of,  604;  involvement  in  oa- 
reliro-fpinal  fever,  116. 

Nothnagel's  syndrome^  969. 

Nystagmus,  1030. 

O 

Obeaity,  440 ;  pituitary  influence,  441. 
Obliterating  endarteritis,  eypliilitic,  282. 
Obstetrical  paralysis,  1052. 
Obstructive  jaundice.     (See  jaundice.) 
Occipital  lobe  tumors,  1006. 
Oceipito-cerrieal  neuralgia,  104S. 
Occupation  neuroses,  1086. 
Ociiupational  influence  in  tuberculosis,  160, 
Ochronosis,  444. 
Oeular  palsies,  1028. 
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Odor  of  skin  in  tjpboid  fever,  17. 

(Edema  of  legs,  hereditary,  1116;  of  hmg, 
628;  of  skin,  in  tTphoid  fever,  17. 

Oertel's  method  for  obealt^,  HZ, 

CEwpbageal  raricoB,  464. 

(EsophagiBmus,  465. 

<EBopbftgJtiB,  463,  465. 

tEBophago-pleuro-cutaneoiu  fistnla,  468. 

(EBopbagus,  cancer  of,  466;  cicatricial 
atrkture,  466;  diverticula,  467;  mpture 
of,  467;  spasm  of,  465;  stricture  of, 
465;  tuberculoBia  of,  212;  ulcer  of,  464. 

CEBtms  equi,  728, 

Oidioro^cosia,  236. 

Oidium   albicaDB  in   thruBh,   450. 

Olfactory  nerves,  diseBSes  of,  1021. 

Omentopeiy,  574. 

Omentam,  diseascB  of,  602. 

Open-air  treatment  of  tuberculoBis,  224. 

Opbtbalmia  neonatoriun,  126. 

Ophthalmic  zoster,   10fl9. 

Ophthalmoplegic  migraine,  1082. 

Opbthalmo-reactioD  in  t^pboid  fever,  34, 

Ophtbalmo-tuberculin  reaction,  160. 

OpiBthotonuB  in  hysteria,  1091;  in  tetouiu, 
145. 

Oppenheim'fl  disease,  1124. 

Optic  aphaua,  1028. 

Optic   atrophy,   1024. 

Optic  chiaama,  lesions  of,  102S. 

Optic  nerves,  lesions  of,  1022,  1024,  1026; 
cycloplegia,  1029;  fourth  nerve  paraly- 
sis, 1030;  functional  disturbance  of  vi- 
sion, 1023;  general  feature  of  paralysis, 
1030;  iridoplegia,  1020;  ophthalmople- 
gia, 1031;  ptosis,  1029;  retinitis,  1022; 
1023 ;  sixth  nerve  paralysis,  1030 ; 
spasm,  1030 ;  third  nerve  paralysis, 
1028. 

Optic  neurilia,  1024;  in  typhoid  fever,  11, 
27. 

Optic  thalarmia,  897. 

Optie  tract  and  centres,  lesions  of,  1025; 
hemianopsia,  1028;  optic  aphasia,  1028; 
Wemicie's  test,  1028. 

Optochin,  use  of,  in  pneumonia,  101. 

Oral  sepsis,  453. 

Orchitis  and  mnmpB,  355;  in  ^boid  f«- 
ver,  11,  28,  42;  syphiUtic,  283. 

Organisms,  eansing  pneumonia,  81. 

Omitbodoras  megninl,  317. 

Ornitbodorus  or  Argas  raoubata,  316. 

Orthotonus  in  tetanus,  145. 

Osseous  system  involvement  in  typhoid  fe- 
ver, 28,  42. 

Osteitis  deformans,  1135. 

OsteogenesiB  imperfecta,  1136. 

Osteomalacia,  1137. 

OsteomyellUs,  diagnosis  of,  55;  due  to  B. 
mallei,  148. 
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Osteopsathyrosis,  1136. 

Ovaries,  tuberculosis  of,  220. 

Ovum,  infection  of,  by  tnberele  bacilli,  162. 

Oialuria,  684. 

Oxycephaly,   113S. 

Oxynris  vermicularie,  302. 

Oysters,  as  a  source  of  typhoid  infectioit,  6. 


Pachymeningitis  externa,  933;  Interna, 
933;  hemorrhagic,  933;  spinal  form, 
935. 

Paget 's  disease,  1135. 

Pain,  cardiac,  805. 

Painful  heel,  1084.  . 

"Painful  testicle,"  1104. 

Palate,  hemianesthesia  of,  1049;  paraly- 
sis of,  71;  tuberculous  of,  211. 

Palato-laryngeal   paralysis,   1049. 

Palpitation,  cardiac,  765. 

Paludism.     iSee  malarial  fever.) 

Pancreas,  htemorrhage,  684;  in  diaibetes, 
427. 

Pancreas  in  typhoid  fever,  24;  tumors 
of,  590;  frequency,  590;  symptwns, 
590. 

Pancreatic  ealcnli,  591;   disease,  5S3. 

Pancreatic  cysts,  588;  following  inflam- 
matory conditions,  588;  not  following 
inflammatory  conditions,  S86;  traumatic, 
588;  situation,  S89. 

Pancreatic  insufficiency,  583;  aiotorrhcsB, 
583;   changes  in  stools,  583. 

Pancreatic  necrosis,  584. 

Pancreatitis,   acute,  685;   chronic,  567. 

Panophthalmitis,  in  typhoid  fever,  27.  , 

Pantophobia,  1102. 

Pappataci  fever,  320. 

Paracentesis,  accidents  in,  659. 

Parageusia,  1043. 

Paragonimue  nestermanii,  2S9. 

Paralysis  agitans,  1059;  gait,  1061;  ar- 
senical, 398;  bulbar,  921;  combined,  of 
cranial  nerves,  1049;  diphtheritic,  71; 
from  lead,  395;  ocular,  1028;  of  fifth 
nerve,  1032;  seventh  nerve,  1034;  tide, 
317. 

Paralytic  ilens,  531. 

Paramyoclonus  moltipk^  1123, 

Paraphasia,  975. 

ParaplegiA  dolorosa,  963. 

Parasites  found  in  heart,  823. 

Parasitic  araehnida  and  ticks,  313;  fliea, 
318;  insects,  S17. 

Parathyroids  and  spasmophilia,  873;  dis- 
eases of,  872;   tetany  and,  S73. 

Paratyphoid  fever,  43;  relative  incidenee 
of,  44 
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Paratyphoid  orgaBisma,  differentiattoD  of, 
44. 

PareaehTmatona  nephritifl.  {See  nephiitis, 
chronic  pareuch;matouB.) 

ParenefaymatouB  neuritis,  1015. 

Parkinson's  diwaae,  1059;  made,  1060. 

Paroamia,  1022. 

Parotid  gland,  tumora  of,  456. 

Parotitis,  epidemic  (mumpa),  354;  and 
orchitis,  355 ;  chronic,  4S5 ;  in  lobar 
pneumonia,  94;  in  typhoid  fever,  SO,  42. 

Paroxysmal  tachycardia,  770. 

Parry's  disease,  869. 

Pathomimia,  hyaterical,  1096. 

Pathophobia,  1102. 

Pediculosis,  317;   in  typhoid  ferei,  17. 

PediculuB  corporis,  317;  bumanua,  317. 

Peliomata,  in  typhoid  fever,  17. 

Pellagra,  40S. 

Pemphigus  neonatorum  auphilitieua,  Zli. 

I'cntaatomea,  315, 

I'cntaatomnm  couatrictum,  316;  dentieu- 
latum,  315;   tenioidea,  315. 

Peptic  ulcer,  4S1;  and  cancer,  484;  and 
akin  buma,  482;  aaaociated  diseases, 
482;  cicatrization,  483;  dyapopaia,  484; 
erosion,  483;  gastric  eoDtents,  485; 
hemorrhage,  484 ;  hour-glass  stomach, 
486;  infection,  4S2;  jejunal,  484;  mode 
of  origin,  4S4;  pain,  485;  perforation, 
4S3,  486;  perigastric  adhesions,  483; 
Sippy  method,  487;  aurgical  interfer- 
ence, 488. 

Perforation,  in  typhoid  fever,  22,  24,  42. 

Periarteritis  nodosa,  8S4. 

Pericarditis,  753;  aeute  fibrinous,  754;  anJ 
typhoid  fever,  11,  19;  chronic  adhesive, 
760;  Braner's  operation,  761;  pulsus 
paradoxus,  761;  in  lobar  pneumonia,  84, 
92;   tuberculous,  179. 

Pericarditis  with  effusion,  756. 

Pericardium,  adherent,  TOO. 

Pericardium,  diseaaea  of,  753;  taberculo- 

BIH  of,   179. 

Periehondritia  iu  typhoid  fever,  24. 

Perihepatitis,  573. 

Perinephritic  abaeeas,  720. 

Periodic  paralyaia,  931. 

Perisigmoiditis,   543. 

Peristaltic  unrest,  500. 

Peritoneum,  ascites,  SOO;  diaeaSM  of,  591; 
new  growths,  599;  tubercaloaia  of,  ISO. 

Peritonitis,  acute  general,  591;,  adhesive, 
598;  appendicular,  597;  chronic  bBmj>r- 
rha^e,  599;  due  to  B,  eoli,  46;  Hippo- 
eratic  faciea,  593;  in  infants,  595;  in  lo- 
bar pneumonia,  93;  in  typhoid  fever,  42; 
localiaed,  595;  pelvic,  597;  pnenmoeoe- 
eic,  694;  proliferative,  598;  Bubpbrani«, 
595;  tubcrcolooa,  180;  tumor  in,  181. 


Pernicious  malarial  fever,  252. 
Peraonal  infection  in  typhoid  fever,  5. 
Pertussis.     {Bee  whooping  cough.) 
Peatia  minor,  141. 
Petechial   fever.      {See   cerebro-apinal   (e- 

Petit  mal,  1076. 

Peyer'a  glands  in  typhoid  fever,  8. 

Pfeiffer'a  bacillus,  119. 

"Pfeiffer's  phenomenon,"  33. 

Phantom  tumor,  1092. 

Pharyngeal  diphtheria,  07. 

Pharyngitifl,  acute,  456;   chronic,  457;   in 

typboid  fever,  20. 
Pha^nx,    circulatory    distDrbaneea,    456; 

phlegmon  of,  458;  tuberculosis  of,  212; 

ulceration  of,  457. 
Philippine  itch,  322. 
Phlebitis,  in  typhoid  fever,  19. 
Phlebo-scleroda,  836. 
PhlebotoroouB  fever,  319. 
Phlebotomy,     102,     365,    380,     788,     838, 

996. 
Pbosphaturia,  686. 
Phrenic  nerve,  affections  of,  1049;  nen- 

ralgia,  1084. 
Pbthirioa  pubis,  317. 
Phthisis.     {See  tuberculosis,  pulmonary.) 
PhthiuB  florida,  186. 
Pick's  disease,  760. 
Pigeon  breait  and  adenoids,  461. 
Pigmentation  of  akin,  857. 
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Pineal  gland,  diseaaes  of,  878. 

Pituitary  body,  875;  diieaaea  of,  875,  876; 
de«cription  of,  875. 

Pituitary  tumora,  1007. 

Pityriasia  veraicolor  in  pulmonary  taber- 

.  culosia,  205. 

Placenta,  tuberculoais  of,  220. 

Plague,  the,  139;  bubonic,  141;  geo- 
graphical distribution,  140;  bistorical 
note,  140 ;  petis  minor,  141 ;  pneu- 
monic, 142;  aeptienmic,  142;  serum  of 
Yerain,  143;  apota,  142. 

Plantar  neuralgia,  1084. 

Plasmodium     falciparum, 
245 ;  vivax,  245. 

Pleura,    thickened, 
178,  203. 

Pleural  complications  of  pulmonary  tobei^ 
cnlosiB,  203. 

Pleuriay,  acote,  647;  menaurstion,  651; 
aente  taberculous,  178;  and  typboid  fe- 
ver, 11,  25;  chronic,  660;  diy,  660; 
primitive  dry,  661;  with  effusion,  660; 
chylothoraz,  656;  diaphragmatic,  655; 
encysted,  655;  dbrinons  or  plaatie,  647, 
648;  hiemorrhagie,  655;  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 92;  interlobular,  656;   paraen- 


245;     maloric, 
tuberculosis    of, 
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tens,  aceideDts,  SSS;  pumleot,  eneapsa- 
lated  empyema,  564;  iero-flbrinona,  648; 
tuberculous,  178,  203;  with  effurion, 
confused  with  pneiii>i<nii&,  100. 

Pleurodynia,  1121. 

Pleurotho  tonus  in  tetanus,  145. 

Ploti,  studies  of,  on  typbJM,  48. 

Plumbism,  392. 

Pneumaturia,  687. 

PneumoKastrie  nerve,  1043;  eardiae 
branebes  involvemeD^  1044,  1045;  distri- 
bution of,  1043;  gastric  branches,  1045; 
laryngeal  anKsthetia,  1044 ;  laryngeal 
paralysia,  1044;  laryngeal  spasm,  1044; 
pharyngeal  paralysis,  1043;  pharyngeal 
spasm,  1043;  pulmonary  branches,  1044. 

Pneumococci,  in  blood  stream,  89. 

Pneumococcic  infections,  78;  local,  110; 
other  than  pneumonia,  110;  septicwmia, 
110. 

Pncumococcus,  80;  as  normal  inhabitant, 
fil;  in  srptioipmia,  53;  types  of,  80;  vi- 
tality of,  81. 

PneumoeoniosiB,  63B. 

Pneumonia  and  pneumococcic  infections, 
78;  and  typhoid  fever,  35;  antMrthesia, 
cnrRos  of,  9";  asjiiration,  105;  broncho-, 
chrunic,  106,  633;  fibroid  changes  in, 
106;  forms  of,  105;  gangrene  in,  106; 
hydrotherapy,  109;  inhalation,  97;  lo- 
cal applications,  100 ;  resolution  in,  106 ; 
secondary,  104,  107 ;  suppuration  in, 
106;  terminations  of,  106;  tuberculous, 
184;  deglutition,  104;  epidemiology  of, 
81;  in  cereBro-epinal  fever,  115;  in  ma- 
laria, 248;  incidence  of,  78;  influenial, 
120. 

Pneumonia,  interstitial,  chronic,  633,  634, 
635;   diffuse,  633;   pleurogenous,  633. 

I'ncumonin,  lobar,  78;  and  arthritis,  04, 
96;  and  malaria,  96;  and  tuberculous, 
96;  a nti pneumococcic  serum,  102;  apex 
pneumonia,  B4;  asthenic,  96;  ausculta- 
tion in,  8S ;  bacteriology  of,  80;  bleed- 
ing in,  102;  blood  picture,  89;  blood 
pressure,  S9;  bowels,  care  of,  102;  car- 
diac lesions  in,  84;  cause  of  death,  99; 
central,  04;  cerebral  symptoms,  91; 
chronic,  termination,  08;  circulation  in, 
88;  circulation,  support  of,  103;  cold  in 
causation,  80;  compIicationB  of,  9£; 
convalescence,  94,  103;  cough,  character 
of,  86;  crises,  types  of,  85;  care  in,  103; 
croupous  colitis  in,  84,  93 ;  delayed 
resolution  in,  97;  diet  in,  101;  diftereu- 
tiation  from  broncho -pneumonia,  108 ; 
difTerentisted  from  pneumonic  tobercu- 
losis,  lOO,  1S4;  digestive  disturbaueea, 
90;  doable,  94;  dyspnoea  in,  86;  em- 
bolic, 97;  endocarditis  in,  92;  epidemic. 
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95;  etiology,  79;  gangrene  of  lung,  08; 
gastric  complications,  93;  heart  sounds 
in,  89;  hemiplegia  in,  91;  historical  note, 
78;  hydrotherapy  in,  102;  hydrotherapy, 
internal,  103;  hypostatic,  97;  in  the 
aged,  95;  in  alcoholic  subjects,  95;  in 
infants,  95;  in  pulmonary  tuberenloss, 
203,  209;  inhalation,  97;  jaundice  in, 
93;  larval,  96;  lesions  in  other  organs, 
84;  leuco<^osis  in,  89,  99;  lung  abscess 
in,  98;  lung  involvement  in,  83;  massive, 
94;  meningitis  in,  84,  93;  mensuration 
in,  87;  meteoriam  in,  93;  migratory  or 
creeping,  94;  mortality  rate  in,  98; 
nervous  system  in,  103;  pain  in,  86;  pal- 
pation in,  87;  parotitis  in,  94;  percus- 
sion in,  87;  pericarditis  in,  92;  peritoni- 
tis in,  93;  pleurisy  in,  92;  postoperative, 
96;  predisposing  conditions,  79;  recur- 
rence in,  79,  94;  relapse  in,  94;  resolu- 
tion in,  83;  respiratory  tract,  care  of, 
103;  seasonal  infiuence,  SO;  secondary, 
95;  skin  lesions,  90;  sputum,  86;  tem- 
perature curve  in,  85 ;  terminal,  05 ; 
toismia,  importance  of,  99;  toxic,  96; 
traumatic  causation,  79 ;  types,  death 
rate  of,  99;  typhoid,  96;  urine  in,  91; 
racial    susceptibility,     82;     tuberculous, 

■    184;   vagus,  experimental,   105. 

Pneumonic  plague,  142. 

Pneumopericardium,  762. 

Pneumothorax,  663;  in  pulmonary  tuber- 
colosis,  203;  in  typhoid  fever,  25;  X-Tt^ 
examination,  665. 

Pneumo-typhUB,  25,  100. 

Podagra,  413. 

Pointing  test,  97S. 

Poliomyelitis,  acute,  938;  abortive  form, 
940;  anomalous  forms,  941;  ascending 
form,  940;  bnlbar  form,  941;  cerebral 
form,  941;  in  typhoid  fever,  S7;  men- 
ingitic  form,  941;  polyneuritic  form, 
941;  spinal  fluid,  942;  spinal  form,  940; 
transverse  form,  941. 

Poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica,  918. 

Polycythemia  vera,  750. 

Polymyositis  hnmorrhagica,  1120, 

PolyorrbomenitJs,  178,  598. 

Polyserositis,  598. 

Polyuria  in  typhoid  fever,  28,  39, 

Pork  tapeworm,  291. 

Porocephalns  armiUatns,  316. 

Portal  vein,  diseases  of,  553. 

Popliteal  nerve,  1056. 

Postfebrile  erthri tides,  55. 

Post-mortem  warts,  163. 

Postoperative  pneumonia,  96. 

Post-^hoid  Insanity,  43;  neurastbeDisi, 
£7;  iMoritis,  43;  pyelitis,  28;  septica- 
mia  and  pysmia,  29. 
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1160  in: 

Posterior  Bpinal  acleroda.     {See  tabes  dor- 

Postero-lateral  seleTosis,  primary  and  aec- 
oadary,  >:auaeB,  949. 

Potato-poiBoniDg,  402. 

Pregnancy  and  appeodicitia,  527;  &nd  ty- 
phoid fever,  31 ;   qiurioiiB,  1092. 

Presbyophrenia,  980. 

Primary  combined  sclerosis,  949;  lateral 
sclerosis,  922. 

Professional  spasms,  1086. 

Profeta's  law,  270, 

Progressive  bulbar  paralysis,  918;  intersti- 
tial hypertrophic  neuritis,  927;  lenticu- 
lar degeneration,  930;  muscular  atro- 
phy,  918. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  amyotrophic 
spastic  form,  920;  bulbar  paralyus,  921, 
living  skeletons,  920;  main  en  griffe, 
920;  neural  muscular  atrophy,  926. 

Ptophylaiia  in  typhoid  fever,  36. 

Prostate,  tuberculosis  of,  219. 

Prostatitis,  in  typhoid  fevpr,  28. 

PiOtoEoan  infections,   236. 

Pruritus  in  diabetes,  428;  in  jaundice,  546. 

"  Pseu  do -angina  pectoris,"  763. 

Faeudo-cyesis,  1092. 

Paeudo -diphtheria  bacillus,  64. 

Pseud  ohydrophobia,  360. 

Pseudo -lipoma,  443. 

Psilosis,  509. 

Psittacosis,  377. 

Fsoroapermiasia,  S36. 

Psych  asthenia,  1104. 

Psychasthenics,  claseifieation  of,  1104. 

"Psychic  hardening,"  1106. 

Psychoanalysis  in  epilepsy,  10T8;  in  hys- 
teria, 1098;  in  neurastlienia,  1108. 

Psychoses  in  typhoid  fever,  27. 

Psychosis  polyneuritica,   3SS. 

Psychotherapy  in  hysteria,  analytical  meth- 
od, 1098;  dream  analysis,  1099;  hypno- 
sis, 1007;  in  neurasthenia,  1108;  re- 
education, 1098;  suggestion,  1098. 

Ptomaine  poisoning,  399. 

Ptyalism,  451,  454. 

Putex  irritans,  318;  penetrana,  318, 

Pulmonary  abscess,  645;  actinomycoai% 
232;  anthrax,  151;  apoplexy,  630;  oar- 
cinoma,  646;  diseases,  627;  diaeaae,  non- 
tuberculous,  207;  hemorrhage,  629,  631; 
infarct,  630;  (edema,  628;  orifice,  lesiona 
of,  826;  severe,  in  typhoid  fever,  13;  tn- 
berculosis  (*ee  tuberculosis,  pulmo- 
nary) ;  valve  disease,  818,  819. 

Pulse,  in  lobar  pneumonia,  88;  in  typhoid 
fever,  18;  in  yellow  fever,  266. 

Pulsus  paredoms,  761. 

Purpura,  742;  arthritic,  743;  eacheetie, 
743;  chronic,  745;  mechanical,  743;  ne- 


phritic, 704;  neurotic,  743;  i 

744;    simplex,   743;    symptomatic,   743; 

toxic,  743;  visceral  lesioni^  744, 

Purpura  htemorrhagica,  74S. 

Purpura  variolosa,  325. 

Pustular  glanders,  329. 

Pyemia,  53;  gonococcus,  126;  post-typhoid, 
29;  simulating  typhoid  fever,  35. 

Pyelitis,  682,  708;  post-^hoid,  28;  ty- 
phoid, treatment,  42. 

Pylephlebitis,  553. 

Pyloric  insufficiency,  502 ;  obstruction,  fea- 
tures of,  4T0;  spasm,  501;  stenosis,  con- 
genital, 498;    hypertrophic,   496. 

Pyo-cyanic  septicemia,  53. 

Pyogenic  infectious,  51;  septicemia,  52. 

Pyuria,  28,  682,   709;   cystitis,  683;   from 
683;  urethritis,  683. 


Quarantine  measures  in  diphtheria,  74, 
Quincke's  disease,  1012,  1115. 
Quinine    injections    in    amnbiasia,    242 
treatment  in  malaria,  256. 


Babies.     (.Bee  hydrophobia.) 

Bacbitis.     (See  rickets.) 

Baeial  influence  in  amnbiasia,  237;  in 
diabetes,  425;  in  lobar  pneunonia,  79, 
82;  in  small-pox,  321;  in  tuberculosii, 
169. 

Bag-pickers'  ^sease,  151. 

Bailway  brain,   1108;   spine,  llOS. 

Bainey's  tube,  236. 

Bat  bite  fever,  3T8 

Bat  flea,  as  plague  carrier,  140, 

Bate,  as  plague  carriers,  140. 

Baw  meat  diet  in  tuberculosis,  228. 

Bit^naud's  disease,  1111. 

"Bebonnd  phenomenon,"  972, 

Beetum,  syphilis  of,  281;  tuberculosis  of, 
213. 

Bedux  crepitus,  88. 

Seflex,  gaatro-colie,  541. 

Betapnng  fever,  260;  African,  261,  271. 

Benai  calculus  (tee  nephrolithiaaia)  ;  eoe- 
cidiosis,  237;  diabetes,  426;  disease 
(see  kidneys) ;  involvement  in  typhoid 
fever,  27;  in  diphtheria,  67;  tuberen- 
iosia,  5S,  217. 

Reptile  heart,  824. 

fiesolution  in  broncho-pneomonia,  106 ;  de- 
layed, in  pneumonia,  97. 

Bespiration,  a^nchronous,  in  lobar  pnen- 
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'  Beipiratoij  orgaits,  irpUIia  of,  278;  tjw- 
t«m  diHeaaea  of,  604. 

Beat,  treatment  in  tuberculosU,  £25. 

Betontiou  of  urine  in  typhoid  fever,  27. 

Betro-pharyogeal   sbflceaa,   4SS. 

Bevcrsed  periatalsig,  499. 

Bheumatic  fever,  331;  age  inflnence,  361; 
alkaline  treatment,  36S ;  as  an  acute  in- 
fections disease,  362;  cardiae  leaions, 
364;  causal  organism,  362;  nervous 
eompUcatioDB,  365 ;  salicyl  compounds, 
use  of,  368;  seaBonal  influence,  361;  sex 
inflnence,  361;  tonsils  in,  369. 

JUieumatie  nodules,  366. 

Bhinitia,  membranous,  68. 

Bhjtbmic  chorea,  1070. 

Rice  water  stools,  137. 

BicketB,  436. 

BisuB  aardonicue,  14S. 

Boeky  Mountain  Spotted  fever,  377. 

Boent^n-raf  diagnosis  in  tuberculoaia, 
208. 

Botheln.     (See  Oemnui  meaalea.) 

Bnbella,  353. 

Bnmination,  SOL 


Sable,  intestinal,  M2. 
Sacebarom^eosis,  235. 
Sacral  plexus  paralyses,  1055. 
St.  Vitua's  Dance,  1062. 
Salaam  convulsion,  1047. 
SalirarT-  glands,   dieeases   of,  4S4;   tuber- 
culosis of,  211;  sQpeiBecretioa,  454. 
Saitatorj  spann,  1070. 
Salvarsan,  poisouing  from,  548. 
Sarooptes  scabiei,  316. 
Saturnine  cachexia,  3B4. 


Scanning  speech,  953. 

Scarlet  fever,  33T;  adeuitie,  343;  and  diph- 
theria, 344;  fuid  membranous  angina, 
64;  wiginose  form,  342;  arthritis  in, 
343;  atTpical,  341;  cardiae  complica- 
tions, 343;  desquamation,  341;  ear  le- 
siona  in,  343;  eruption,  33S;  familial  in- 
fluence, 338;  bBmorrhaglc  form,  341;  in- 
feotivil7,  336,  345;  malignant,  341;  ne- 
phrite in,  S42,  094;  nervouB  complica- 
tions, 343;  puerperal  (tee  surgical); 
septicfemie  form,  342;  serum  treatment 
348;   surgical,  338. 

Schick  reaction,  62. 

Schistosoma  hamatobium,  290;  Japcvleuni, 
291. 

Schmidt  t^drome,  1049. 

Sehiinlein's  disease,  744. 

Viatica,  1056. 

Sciatic  nerve  lesions,  1055. 
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Sclerodorma,  1117. 

Selerons,  diftuae,  956;  miliarj,  956;  mul- 
tiple, B54;  tuberoM,  956. 

Scorbutus,  408. 

8  crew- worm,  318. 

Sorivenera'  pals;^,  1087. 

Scrofula  {tte  tuberealosiB  of  the  iTmphatio 
^atem),  174. 

Scarry,  408;  infantile,  411;  sex  influanee, 
409 ;  theories  of  eanaation,  409. 

Seasonal  influence  of  infantile  diarrbcsa, 
514;  of  erjsipelaa,  S8;  in  lobar  {men- 
monia,  80;  of  rheumatio  fever,  361;  of 
broncho-pneumonia,  104;  of  typhoid  fe- 


I,  602. 


Secretory  gnfltrie  n 

Secondary  infeetiona  in  typliaid  fever,  7; 

pneumonia,  95. 
Seminal  .vesicles,  tubereuloaia  of,  219. 
Senile  kidney,  700;  spastic  pftralynia,  951; 

tremor,  1062. 
Sensitisation  to  aatltozin,  77. 
Sensory  system,  diaeaaea  of,  906. 
Septlcsmia,,  52;  cryptogenetic,  33;  gono- 

coceni,  126;  pneumoeoeeic,  110;  post-ty- 
.phoid,  29;  progresaive,  62;  streptoeoeeic, 

52. 
Septictemic  plague,  142. 
Septico-pynmia,    S3;    causative    baeteiiai 

54;    differentiation   from   tyjdioid,    65; 

metastatic   abscess  in,  64;    i^in   lesiona 

in,  55;   surgical  treatment  of,  66;  vne- 

eine  treatment  of,  56. 
Serous  meningitis,  in  tyiAoid,  26. 
SerratoB  paralysis,  1053. 
Serum,  anti-tetanie,  146. 
Semm  sickness,  76. 
Serum  therapy  in  bacillaTy  dyaenteiy,  132; 

cerebro-spinal   fever,   117;   in   diarrhoal 

disease,  621 ;  treatment  of  aearlet  fever, 

348;  in  typhoid  fever,  40. 
Seven  day  fever,  260,  379. 
Seventh  nerve  paralyse*,  1034. 
Sex  gland,  hyperf unction,  879;   bypofunc- 

tion,  879;   influence  in  amcnbiaiia,  237; 

relation  to  lobar  pneumonia,  79. 
Shaking  palsy,  10S9. 
Shell  flab  poisoning,  4O0. 
Shiga's  baeilhis,  129;  Flezner-Qarris  type, 

129. 
Ship  fever  (Me  typhna),  47. 
Shock  symptmua,  967. 
Shoddy  fever,  636L 
Siderodromophobia,  1102. 
Siderophobia,  IIOS. 
Biderosis,  636. 
Sigmoiditia,  543. 
Silicosis,  63«. 
Simple  gastritis,  468. 
Sinus  arrhythmia,  768. 
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8ipp7  'b  treatment  of  peptic  nicer,  487. 

Siriaeis,  380. 

Sixth   nerve  paralyBia,   1030. 

Skin,  aetinoinycoBia  of,  233 ;  diphtheria  of, 
70;  lesions  in  cerebro-epina]  ferer,  114; 
in  diabetes,  4S9 ;  in  lobar  pneomonia,  00 ; 
in  pellagra,  404;  in  pulmonary  tabereu- 
logia,  205;  in  septico-p^wmia,  55;  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  16;  odor  of,  in  typhoid  fe- 
ver, 17;  (Edema  of,  in  typhoid  fevor,  17. 

Skin  pigmentation,  in  Addison's  disease, 
857;  cauwg  of,  8S7. 

Skin  reaction  of  Von  Piqnet,  160;  tjiphoid 
in,  38;   syphilitic  lesiont^  271, 

Skoda's  resonance,   664. 

Sleeping  sitrknesa.     (See  trypanosomiaaia.) 

Smallpox  (variola),  320;  abortive  tj>pes 
of,  326;  age  incidence,  321;  conflnent 
rash,  324;  deuecation,  325;  .discrete 
form  of  rash,  324;  epidemiology  of,  321; 
eruption  in,  324 ;  hiemorrhagic  form, 
325;  leucocytes  in,  326;  mortality  rate 
in,  328;  nature  of  contagion,  322;  nerv- 
ous system  Involvement,  327;  racial  in- 
fluence,'  321;  special  sense  involvement, 
3£7;  variola  hnmonluigiea,  323;  variola 
vera,  323. 

Smelter's  shakes,  397. 

Smoker's  tongue,  452. 

Sneetiag,  «a  cure  for  hiccough,  1050. 

Snofflee,  274. 

Softening  of  the  brain,  902. 

Soar,  450. 

Sordes,  in  typhoid  fever,  20. 

Sore  throat,  456. 

Spanish -American  War,  typhoid  fever  in, 
6. 

Spasm,  1040;  in  epilepsy,  1075. 

Spasmodic  croup,  608. 

Spasmus  nutans,  1060. 

Spastic  paralysis  of  adults,  921;  second- 
aiy,  923. 

Specific  infectious  dieeaaes,  1. 

Speech  centre,  974-5. 

Spermatorrbea  in  psycbasthenia,  1104. 

Spea  phthinca,  206. 

Spinal  automatism,  964. 

Spinal  cord,  aniemia,  960;  blood  vsbbsIb, 
lesions  of,  960;  congeetion,  960;  com- 
preasion,  951;  diffuse  and  focal  diseases 
of,  957;  embolism  and  thrombosis,  960; 
endarteritis,  960 ;  eztrameningeal  hsm- 
orrbage,  961;  focal  lerions,  957;  hnma- 
tomyelia,  942;  intrameningeal  hnmor- 
rbage,  961;  localisatioit  in  segmentsi 
891;  meningeal  tumors,  964;  transverse 
leatons,  958;  tumors,  963;  tumors  of  the 
meninges,   964;    unilateral   lesions,   958. 

Spinal  nerves,  diaeasea  of,  1049. 

Spine,  typhoid,  29. 


Spirillum  of  Obermeier,  261. 

Spirochftn  ictero-hEmorrhagiea,  373;  pal- 
Uda,  269. 

Spleen,  880;  cysts  of,  8S2;  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, S4;  in  iTphoid  fever,  10,  24;  in- 
farct of,  SS2;  movable,  881;  mptore  of, 
SSI;  tuberculosis  of,  8B2;  tumors  of, 
88S. 

Splenic  amemia,  882;  fever  (aeo  anthrax). 

Splenomegaly,  882 ;  aleoholie  cirriioeis, 
885;  ansmia  in,  883;  ascites,  884;  Qau- 
cher  type,  884;  hnmorrhagie  type,  883; 
hepatic  type,  884;  janndice,  884;  syph- 
ilitic cirrhosis,  8B5;  with  hemolytie 
jaundice,  884;  with  primary  pyletbnm- 
bosis,  884. 

Splenoptosis,  539,  881. 

Spondylitis  deformans,  1128. 

Sporotrichoses,  233;   parnaite  of,  234. 

Spotted  fever.   (See  typhus.) 

Sprue,  509. 

^tapliylococcus  pyogenes  in  eeptiesmia,  S3. 

Starvation  and  acidosis,  446. 

Status  cpilepticus,  1076;  bysterieos,  1096; 
lymphaticus,  861 ;  thymioo-lymphatiens, 
861. 

Steatorrhea,  583, 

Steeple  head,  1138. 

Stegomyia  catopus  in  yellow  fever,  264; 
mosquito  and  dengue,  356. 

Steno's  duct,  tumors,  456. 

Stenocardia,  828. 

Stenosis  of  the  bile  ducts,  550. 

Steppage  gait,  420,  1020;  in  diabetes, 
429;   in  lead  woricer*,  305. 

Sterno- mastoid  paralysis,  1045. 

Stokes- A  dams  syndrome,  774. 

Stomach,  achylia,  502;  akoria,  504;  ano- 
rexia, 504;  atonic  dilatation,  478;  atony 
of,  501;  bulimia,  504:  csnOer  of,  439; 
cardiospasm,  501;  dilatation  of,  477; 
chronic  dilatation  of,  478;  in  lobar  pneu- 
monia, 93;  eructations,  500;  gastralgiB, 
503;  hemorrhage,  497;  hair  tumor,  496; 
hour-glas,  486;  hyperacidity,  502;  hy- 
permotili^,  500;  motor  neuroses,  300; 
neurosis,  469;  non-eancerons  tumors, 
495;  pylorospasm,  501;  pyloric  obstruc- 
tion, 479;  secretory  neuroses,  502;  een- 
sory  neuroses,  503;  supersecietiou,  502; 
syphilis  of,  281;  tuberculosis,  212;  ulcer 
of,  481. 

Stomatitis,  448;  aphthous,  448;  epidemie, 
376;  gangrenous,  450;  herpetic,  449; 
mercurial,  451;  parasitic,  450;  nlcer»- 
tive,  449. 

Strabismus,  1031. 

Strangulation,  intestinal,  530. 

Strawberry  tongue,  340. 

Streptococcic  septicemia,  52. 
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Streptothrix  niadurtc,  235. 

Stricture  of  cesophaguB,  466. 

Strongfloidea  stereoralia,  315. 

StrophanthuB,  use  of,  in  lobar  pneumonia, 
103. 

Strama   [tee  thjroid  gland),  864. 

Submaxillarj  glands,  tubercolauti,  176, 

Subphrenic  peritonitis,  595. 

Suecus  entericuB,  507. 

Succnasion  aounds,  665. 

Suffocative  catarrh.  {See  pneumonia,  bron- 
cho-.) 

Sulphasmoglobintemis,  752. 

Sunstroke,  3S0;   hietorj  of,  380. 

Suppression  of  urine  in  tjphoid  fever,  28. 

Suppuration  in  bToneho-pueumania,  106. 

Suppurative  and  ulcerative  angiocholitis, 
555. 

Suprarenals,  Addison's  disease,  856;  eho- 
lin,  655;  cbromafflu  system,  855;  cortex 
of,  855;  cortical  lesions  of,  859;  epine- 
phriu,  855;  bEemorrhage,  85^;  Ytjper-  and 
bTpo-fuDCtian,  859;  tumors  of,  860. 

Surgical  kidnej,  709. 

Surgical   scarlatina,   336. 

Sweating  Biekneaa,  375. 

Sweats  in  tTpboid  fever,  17. 

Swine  fever,  377, 

Sydenham's  chorea,  1062.' 

Spnpatbetic   nervous  ^stem,  904. 

Symptomatology  of  acute  yellow  atrophy 
of  liver,  550;  of  amixbiaus,  240;  of  an- 
thrax, 150;  of  bacUlary  dysentery,  129; 
of  beri-beri,  407;  of  broncho-pneumo- 
nia, 106;  of  cerebro-spinal  fever,  113; 
of  cholera  asiatiea,  137;  of  dengue,  356; 
of  diabetes  insipiduB,  435;  of  diabetes- 
mellitus,  427;  of  diphtheria,  67;  of  ery- 
sipelas, 59;  of  focal  infection,  57;  of 
hydrophobia,  350;  of  influenza,  119;  of 
lobar  pneumonia,  84;  of  Malta  fever, 
133;  of  measles,  349;  of  paratyphoid 
fever,  44;  of  parotitis,  354;  of  pellagra, 
404 ;  of  peptic  uleer,  484 ;  of  pneumonia, 
82;  of  renal  tubercnlosis,  218;  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  363;  of  rickets,  438;  of 
scarlet  fever,  339;  of  scurvy,  409;  of 
septico-pytemia,  54;  of  small  poz,  3S3;  of 
tapeworm  infection,  292;  of  tetanus, 
145;  of  trypanosomiasiB,  258;  of  tuber- 
culous meningitis,  172;  peritonitis,  160; 
of  typhoid  fever,  12;  of  typhus  fever, 
48;  of  whooping  cough,  123. 

Syndrome  of  Weber,  173;  suprarenal 
genital,  859. 

Syphiljdes,  272. 

Syphilis,  268;  accidental  infection,  270; 
adenitis,  272;  alopecia,  272;  amyloid  de- 
generation, 273;  and  aortic  insufficiency, 
603;  and  life  insurance,  287;  and  mar- 
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riage,  267;  and  tabes,  906;  an^hena- 
mine  treatment,  285;  arteries  in,  276, 
282;  arthritis,  272;  atrophy  of  tongue 
in,  453;  bone  lesions,  275;  cell  content, 
277 ;  cerebro-spinal,  276 ;  CoUbb  '  law 
in,  270;  eoUoidal  gold  reaction,  277; 
congenital,  273;  cutaneous  reaction,  284; 
dii&cully  of  administrative  measures, 
284;  early  manifestations,  274;  eye  le- 
sions, 275;  fever  in,  271;  globulin,  277; 
gummata,  270,  272;  of  lung,  278;  hiemo. 
globinuria  in,  676;  hiemorrhagica  neona- 
torum, 274,  746;  historical  note,  268; 
history  taking,  277;  inunction  method, 
2S6;  late  manifestations,  274;  latent, 
273;  meninges  in,  2T6;  mercurial  treat, 
ment,  286;  modes  of  infection,  270;  mu- 
cous lesions,  272;  myocarditis  in,  281; 
of  the  bones,  273;  of  circulatory  system, 
281,  2S2;  of  digestive  tract,  281;  of 
laryni,  609;  of  liver,  acquired,  280;  of 
liver,  delayed  congenital,  280;  congeni- 
tal, 279 ;  tertiary  lesions,  280 ;  of  pharynx, 
457;  primary  stage,  271;  of  rectum, 
281;  of  respiratory  organs,  278,  279;  of 
stomach,  281;  of  urinary  tract,  282; 
pathology,  270;  primary  lesion,  270; 
Prof  eta's  law,  270;  propbylasla  after 
exposure,  285;  psychical  features,  277; 
pulmonary,  forma  of,  278;  quaternai; 
stage,  273;  respiratory,  278;  eoexiatent 
with  tuberculosis,  279;  fibrous  interstitial 
pneumonia,  279;  rhagades,  274;  second- 
ary lesions,  270;  serum  diagnosis  of, 
264;  spinal  fluid  in,  277;  tertiary  le- 
uona,  270,  272;  therapeutic  test,  264; 
transmission  through  several  genera- 
tions, 275;  urinary,  acute  syphilitic  ne- 
phritis, 282;  visceral,  276;  Wassermann 
reaction,  277;  white  pneumonia  of  the 
fetus,  278. 

Syphilitic  child,  development  of,  275;  cir- 
rhosis, 568,  572 ;  endocarditis,  282 ; 
myocarditis,  282;  orchitis,  283;  retinitis, 
1023;  rhinitis,  274;  tumors,  1008;  ul- 
cers of   pharynx,  457, 

Syphiloma  of  brain,   1003. 

Syringomyelia,  963. 


Tabardillo.     {See  typhus.) 

Tabes  dorsalis,  906;  aneurism  in,  911; 
arthropathies,  911;  ataxic  stage,  909; 
bladder  symptoms,  911;  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  911;  colloidal  gold  reaction,  911; 
Frenkel's  method  of  reeduca^on,  914; 
incipient  stage,  908;  loss  of  deep  re- 
flexes, 909;  motor  symptoms,  909;  ocu- 
lar symptoms,  90S;  pains,  908;  paralytie 
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stage,  911;  reflexes,  909;  Romberg's 
sign,  909;  ip«cUl  senses,  910;  scDsorj 
ayjaptona,  909;  trophic  changes,  911. 

T&bes  mesenterica,  177. 

Tabo-paralrsia,  916. 

"T&ches  bleuStres,"  in  typhoid  fever,  17. 

Taehjcardia,   767;   paroiysmol,   770. 

Tienia  eonf usa,  292 ;  echinococeus,  295 ; 
medjocanellata,  292;  saginata,  292;  so- 
liam,  291. 

Tipniasis,  291. 

Tapeworm,  infection,  291. 

Taste,  disturbance  of,  1049. 

Taj^Sachs'  disease,  932. 

Tclangiectaais,  hereditary,  004;  with  jaun- 
dice, 546. 

Temperature  chart  in  tjphoid  fever,  15;  in 
tTphue  fever,  50, 

Tcntti  nerve  lesions,  1043. 

Terminal  infections,  57;   caasative  bacte- 


Tetminal  pnenmoiiia,  95. 

Testicle,  tuberculOBis  of,  127,  219. 

Tetanus,  143;  and  vaccination,  334;  anti- 
tetanic  senim,  146;  cephalic,  145;  em- 
prosthotonuB  in,  145;  geographii^al  dis- 
tribution of,  144 ;  neonatorum,  145 ; 
opisthotonus  in,  145;  orthotonus  in,  145; 
pleurothotonus  in,  145 ;  poatoperatiTe, 
146;  risus  sardonicus,  145;  toxicity  of, 
144. 

Tetany,  873;  Chvoatek's  sign,  874;  Erb's 
phenomenon,  874;  in  typhoid  fever,  27; 
Tronsaeau's  sign,  874. 

Tetraplegia  spastica,  1000. 

Thalamic  syndrome,  967. 

Thermic  (ever,  380. 

Thickened  pleura,  660. 

Third  nerve  pBralyBis,  J028. 

Thirst  in  diabetes,  427. 

Thomsen's  disease,  1122. 

Thorn-headed  worm,  315. 

Thomwaldt's  disease,  462. 

Thread  worm,  302. 

Thrombo-angeitis  obliterans,  838. 

Thrombosis  in  typhoid  fever,  11;  of  coro- 
nary artery,  787;  of  porta!  vein,  553. 

Thrombus  formation  in  typhoid  forer,  19. 

Thrush,  450. 

Thymic  asthma,  861. 

ThymuB,  atrophy  of,  861;  diseases  of,  860; 
hypertrophy  of,  860 ;  status  lymphatieua, 
861. 

Thyroid  gland,  aberrant  and  accessory, 
863;  eongeation,  S62;  diseases  of,  862; 
goiter,  .864;  hypothyroidism,  865;  tu- 
mors of,  863;  changes  associated  with 
typhoid  fever,  20. 

Thyroiditis,  883. 

Tic,  convulsive,  1069. 


Tic  douloureux,  1083.- 

Tick  fever  {tee  aUo  relapsing  fsrer),  B60, 

316,  377. 
Tick  paralysis,  317. 
Tinnitus  aurium,  1039. 
Tobacco  amblyopia,  1023. 
Toes,  senntive  in  typhoid,  1084. 
Tongue,  geographical,  452;  hyperwithesia 

of,  453;  in  typhoid  fever,  20;  syphilis 

of,  281. 
Tonsillitis,  acute,  369;  chronic,  459;  defor- 
mities, 461;   suppurative,  45S. 
Tonsils  and   congenital   tuberculoais,   163; 

and  rheumatic  fever,  369;   bact«riology 

of,  460. 
Torticollis,     1046 ;     muscles    involved     in, 

1047;   spasmodic,  1047. 
Toxaemia,  typhoid,  treatment  of,  41. 
Toiio   combined    scleroais,   949;    hiccough, 

1050;  pneumonia,  96;  tremor.  1062. 
Tootin-antitoiin  treatment  in  diphtheria,  74. 
Trachea  and  bronchi,  syphilis  of,  278. 
Tracheal  tug,  846. 
Tracheo- bronchitis,   acute,   610. 
Trance,  hysterical,  1065. 
Trapezius  paralysis,  1045. 
Trauma,  as  cause  of  lobar  pneumonia,  79; 

as   predisposing   factor   in   tnberculosiB, 

160. 
Traumatic  hysteria,  1108;  neuroses,  1108. 
Treatment  of  gall-stones,  566. 
Trembles  in  cattle,  374. 
Tremor,  forms  of,  1062. 
Trench  fever,  378;  nephritis,  692. 
Treponema  pallidum,  269. 
Trichina  spiralis,  description  of,  303. 
Trichiniasis,  302;   frequency  of  infection, 

304;  modes  of  infection,  304. 
Trichocephaliasis,  314, 
Trichomonas  hominis,  288;   vaginalis,  288. 
Trieuapid  regurgitation,  817;  stenosis,  818. 
Trigeminal     neuralgia,     1083;     paralysis, 

1032. 
Trinitrotoluene,   548. 
Triamua,  1033. 
Trochlear  nerve,  1030. 
Tropical  sore,  280. 
Trousseau 's  sign  in  tetany,  ST4. 
TrypanoBomiasia,   257. 

Tubercle  of  brain,  1003;  bacilli,  distribu- 
tion in  the  body,  157;  in  the  bl«od,  ac- 
tion of,  167;  in  spntum,  diagnostic,  193; 
latency  of,  162;  soil  fruitful  for,  158; 
specific  reactions,  160;  suppuration  and, 

168. 
Tubercle,  degeneration  of,  166. 
Tuberculin,  160,  208,  227;   hypersenvtivB- 

ness  in  calves,  162;  reaction,  160. 
Tuberculosis,    155;     abdominal,    178;    ac- 
quired dii^wsition,   109;   Mute  mUlBry, 
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168,  180;  cHnioal  forma  of,  109;  alsg- 
nosis  of,  from  typhoid  fever,  169; 
ingeal,  lTl-4;  pulmonary,  170;  flinralat' 
iug  typboid,  35;  tj^tioi*!  form,  160;  ade- 
nitis, local,  176. 
Tuberculosis,  advice  reepecting  treatment, 
231;  age  influence  in,  169;  Alimentary 
canal,  lesions  of,  211 ;  and  typhoid  fever, 
30 ;  "  Aniage, ' '  169 ;  and  lobar  pneO' 
monie,  96;  and  marriage,  222;  anorexia 
in,  204;  arguments  in  favor  of  inhalation 
infection,  164;  arterio-selerosiB  in,  2J0; 
aaphyiial  death,  210;  asthenia,  210; 
arsenic  treatmeat  of,  220 ;  nrtiflcial  pnea- 
mothoroi,  228;  atropine,  use  of,  230; 
blood  picture,  204;  broncho -pneumonia, 
1^3;  "captain  of  the  men  of  death,' 
166;  cardiac  symptams,  203;  caseation, 
nature  of,  166;  cavity  formation,  189; 
cerebral  involvement,  211;  childhood  in- 
fections, 163;  children,  examination  and 
care  of,  223;  chronic  fibroid, 
rhoais  of  liver,  214;  claBaea 
climatic,  226;  complement  fixation  test 
in,  208;  congenital,  162;  childhood  i 
fection  of,  163;  inhalation  infection  i 
163;  inoculation  of,  162;  intestinal  i 
fection  in,  166;  meningeal,  171;  tonsUs 
and,  165;  contagiousness  of,  1S6;  cough, 
207;  culture  meiJium  for,  158;  cutane- 
ous inoculation,  162;  death  in,  210;  Ae&- 
nitiou  of,  156;  degeneration  of  tubercle, 
166;  diarrhtea,  230;  diathesis,  159;  die- 
tetic, 227;  difTused  inflammatory  tuber- 
cle, 167;  distribution  of,  156;  distri- 
bution of  bafilli  in  the  biDdy,  167;  dis- 
tribution of  bacilli  outside  tlie  body,  - 
158;  distribution  of  lesions  in  the  body, 
166;  dried  sputum  infective,  163;  dnst 
infection,  163 ;  dysphagia,  212 ;  evi- 
dence of  healed  lesions,  224;  exercise, 
228;  experimental  infection  of  ovum, 
162;  fibroid,  202;  generalized  tubercu- 
lous lymphadenitis,  176;  geographical 
distribution,  1S6;  giant  cells  in,  166; 
hepatic,  214 ;  hereditary  tiansmisaion, 
162;  history-taking,  208;  historical  note, 
165;  home  care,  225;  immunity  changes 
in,  161;  in  animals,  166;  in  man,  156; 
individual  prophylaxis,  223 ;  infection 
in,  162;  infection  by  ingestion,  165;  in- 
fection by  inhalation,  163;  inoculation, 
162;  intestinal  infection,  165;  lym- 
phatic infection,  174;  adenitis  in,  174; 
bronchial  adenitis  in,  176;  cervical  ade- 
nitis in,  177;  general,  176;  lo- 
cal    adenitis,      176;      meaenteric 


177, 


181; 


172,      173,      174;      meningo-encephalitic 
form,  172;  mesenteric  adenitis,  177, 
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milk  as  &  BOiire«  of  infection,  165; 
modes  of  infection,  162;  mortality  rata 
of,  156;  mucous  membrane  infection, 
163;  natural  immunity  to,  150;  nodular 
tubercles,  166 ;  occupational  influence, 
160;  of  the  alimentary  canal,  211;  ileo- 
cecal lesiona,  213;  lipa,  211;  of  appen- 
dix, 213;  of  bila  duets,  214;  of  brain 
and  cord,  chronic  form,  124;  of  enenm, 
212,  213;  of  the  gsnito -urinary  syvtem, 
216;  Fallopian  tubes,  ovaries  and  uter- 
us, 220;  hssmatogenouB  infection,  215; 
hereditary  transmission,  215;  incidence 
of,  in  sexes,  217;  infection  by  extenrion 
from  other  organs,  126;  infection  from 
existing  areas,  215 ;  infection  from 
without,  216;  of  the  kidneys,  217,  218, 
219;  peritoneal  infection,  216;  prostate 
and  seminal  vesicles,  219;  testes,  219; 
ureter  and  bladder,  210;  of  intestines, 
212;  of  larynx,  608;  of  liver,  214;  of 
mammary  gland,  220 ;  of  cesophagus, 
212;  of  palate,  211;  of  pericardium, 
179;  of  peritoneum,  180;  ascites  in,  181; 
association  with  tumor,  181 ;  omental 
puckering  in,  181;  sacculated  exudation, 
181;  thickening  of  the  intestinal  eoils^ 
181;  of  pharynx,  212,  457;  of  pleura, 
178,  203;  of  rectum,  213;  of  salivary 
glands,  211;  of  serous  membranes,  178; 
spinal  cord,  125;  of  spleen,  882;  of 
tongue,  211;  of  tonsils,  211;  of  stomach, 
212;  open-air,  224;  pathology  of  lesions, 
166;  peritonitis  in,  ISO;  pleural,  ^ypea 
of,  179;  pleuritic  pains,  231;  prophy- 
laxis in,  222;  pulmonary,  182;  acute 
pneumonic,  182,  183;  and  cancer,  210; 
anorexia  in,  204;  arterio-selerous  in, 
210;  asphyxia,  death  by,  210;  blood  pic- 
ture in,  204;  brachial  plexus  involvement, 
204;  bronehopneumonic  form,  183,  185, 
187;  cardiac  hypoplasia,  209;  cardio- 
vascular symptoms,  203;  careful  Uator^ 
essential,  208;  cavity  in,  189,  181;  cere- 
bral involvement,  death  by,  211;  eog- 
wheel  rbytbm  in,  200;  complement  fixa- 
tion test,  208;  complications  of,  £02; 
conditions  wrongly  diagnosed  as,  207; 
concurrent  infections,  209;  suspicions, 
207;  cutaneous  system  in,  205;  death, 
modes  of,  210;  diabetes mellltus  in,  210 ; 
diagnostic  errors,  source  of,  207;  diges- 
tive tract,  204;  emphysema  in,  203;  erup- 
tive fevers  in,  209;  erysipelas  in,  200; 
erythema  nodosum  in,  209;  eye  lesions, 
205;  fever,  importance  of,  197;  fibroid, 
202;  fistula  in  ano,  209;  funnel  cbest, 
198;  gangrene  of  lung  in,  203;  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  in,  204;  geoito-uri- 
nnry  system,  205;   tuemoptysis  diagMs- 
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tie,    207;    hemorrhage,   death   bj,   211: 
hopefol  temperament  in,  205;  in  infancy, 
210;    intestinal    B^mptome,   204;    laiTn- 
geal  eomplicationii,  £02;  Litten  phen 
enon,    19Q;    lobar    pneumonia    in,    £ 
mammary  gland  involvement,  205;   o 
ingitiB   in,   £04;    nervous   sjmptoroa 
S04;  p«cu)iarities  in  aged,  210;   periph- 
eral neuritis  in,  205 ;  physical  signs  in  di- 
agnosis, 207;  pleural  complications,  203; 
pnetimonia    in,    203;    pneumonii:    form 
symptoms,  1S3,  184;    pneumothorax  in, 
203;   skin  in,  205;  specific  reaeUens  in, 
208;    sputum  examination,  207;    symp- 
toms   referable    to    other    organs,    203; 
^mptoms    versus    phymeal    signs,    207; 
syncope,  death  by,  211;  tuberculin  test, 
206;   i-ray  diagnosis,  208. 

Tuber«Hloaia,  pulmonary,  acute,  182-3;  in- 
fection in,  182;  pneumonic,  1S3. 

Tuberculosis,  pulmonary,  chronic,  182: 
amyloid  changes  in  organs,  101;  suseul- 
tation  in,  200;  bronchial  changes,  190; 
bronchial  symptoins,  192;  broncho-pneu- 
monic, symptoms,  ISO,  188;  cavities  in 
189;  cervico-axillary  involvement,  102: 
changes  in  other  organs,  190;  cough, 
193;  cracked-pot  sound,  109;  diBtribu- 
tion  of  leaionB,  187;  dyspntea,  196;  ema 
ciation  in,  198;  endocarditis,  191;  gas 
trie  onset^  191;  hicraoptysiB,  192,  194 
hemoptyBee,  percentage,  195;  laryngeal 
involvement,  191,  1B2;  malarial  symp- 
toms, 191;  miliary  tubercles,  188;  modes 
of  onset,  191;  nervous  symptoms,  192; 
pain  in,  192;  palpation  in,  199;  percus- 
sion in,  199;  pleural  involvement,  190; 
pleural  ooset,  191;  pneumonia  in,  189; 
pseudo-cjivemouB  sounds,  201;  quiescent 
cavities,  190;  in  sanatoria,  225;  scle- 
rosis, 188;  signs  of  cavity  formation, 
201;  sputum,  193;  types  of  ledona,  188; 
vomica  in,  189;  Wintrich's  sign,  £01; 
racial  influence,  159;  rale,  improvement 
in,  causes,  157;  reinfection,  166;  renal, 
216;  rest,  228;  sclerosis  of  tubercle,  167; 
secondary  inflammatory  processes,  167; 
solitary  tubercle  of  liver,  182;  specific 
reactions  of  the  bacilli,  160;  spontaneous 
cure,  158;  sweating,  230;  testicular  in- 
fection, 219;  tonsillar  infection  165; 
traoheo-bronchial,  177;  trauma,  as  fac- 
tor, 160;  tubercle,  evolution  of,  166; 
work  of  Koch,  156. 

Tubereulin,  reaction,  160;  treatment,  160; 
types  of,  227. 

Tuberculous  adenitis,  175;  lymphadenitiB, 
generalized,  178;  meningitis,  171;  peri- 
tonitis, ISO;  simulating  typboid,  35; 
pleurisy,    groups    of,    179;    pneumonia, 


diffetsBtiation  of,  108;  sabjee^  de- 
scribed by,  Hippoerate^  ISO;  nleera  of 
pharyiu,  457. 

Tufnell's  treatment  of  anenriam,  850. 

Tumor,  in  tuberculous  peritonitU,  181;  of 
brain,  1003. 

Tumors  of  kidney,  718;  of  the  stoDuteh, 
non-cancerous,  495. 

Turpentine   stupes,   in   typhoid   fever,   41. 

Tympanites,  in  typboid  fever,  treatment 
of,  41. 

Typhoid  baeiUuria,  11,  33. 

Typhoid  carriers,  «. 

Typhoid  fever,  abortive  form  of,  30;  ab- 
dominal pain  in,  22;  agglutination  test 
in,  33;  ambulatory  form,  14,  31;  and 
endocarditis,  35;  and  membranons. an- 
gina, 65;  and  malaria,  35;  and  pneumo- 
nia, 35;  and  tuberculosis,  30;  antibntdiea 
in,  32;  appendicitis  in,  526;  arteritis 
in,  19;  arthritis  in,  29;  ascites  in,  24; 
association  with  other  diseases,  29;  atro- 
pin  test  (Marris)  in,  34;  bacillaria  in, 
28;  baeteriiomia  in,  36;  bathing-meth- 
ods,  o9;  baths,  contraindications  to,  40; 
bed-sores  in,  17;  blood  connt  in,  18; 
blood  pressure  in,  IS ;  bone  marrow 
changes  in,  10;  care  of  mouth  in,  39; 
carriers  of,  5;  causes  of,  2;  cholecysti- 
tis in,  43;  circulatory  changes  b,  II; 
circulatory,  failure,  treatment,  42;  cir- 
culatory system  in,  IS;  cold  packs  and 
sponging,  39;  confusion  with  cerebro- 
spiniU  meningitis,  34 ;  contaminated 
dust  on  railway  tracks,  7;  contamination 
of  soil,  7 ;  convalescence,  management, 
43;  delirium  in,  26;  dicrotic  pulse  in, 
33;  diet  in,  38;  differentiated  from  acute 
miliary  tuberculosis,  169;  from  septien- 
mia,  55;  digestive  disturbance  in,  20; 
diseases  which  simulate,  35 ;  disinfec- 
tants, 37;  foodstulTs,  contamination  of, 
6;  gall-atones  following,  24;  gastric  dis- 
turbance in,  20;  generative  system  in- 
volvement, 28 ;  grave  form  of,  31 ; 
hemorrhage  in,  10,  21,  22;  hemorrhagic 
form,  31;  healing  in,  9;  heart  sounds  in, 
19;  hepatic  changes  in,  24;  hydrot^r- 
apy  in,  39,  41;  immunity,  3;  in  the 
aged,  31;  in  chUdren,  31;  in  the  fetus, 
32;  in  pregnancy,  31;  incubation  period, 
12;  influence  of  age  and  sex,  3;  inocu- 
lation, 3,  38;  intestinal  disturbances,  20; 
involvement  of  nervous  system,  11;  iso- 
lation of  typhoid  bacilli  from  blood,  33 ; 
rose  spots,  33;  from  urine  and  stools, 
33;  Kemig's  sign,  25;  kidney  involve- 
ment in,  11;  liver  degeneration  in,  11; 
lobar  pneumonia  in,  25;  lumbar  punc- 
ture  as   diagnostic   aid,   34;    Maidstone 
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epidemic,  6;  meningeal  ajniptoiiis,  26; 
mesenteric  glands  in,  10;  meteorism  in, 
22;  milk  as  source  of  infection,  6;  modes 

of  conveyance,  5;  mortality  in,  35;  mor- 
tality BtatistiCB  of,  2;  muscle  changes 
iu,  12,  29;  necrosis  and  slougliing  in,  9; 
nrrvous  raanifestationB,  severe,  13,  25; 
neuritis  in,  26;  odor  of  skin  in,  IT;  op- 
eration necessary  in  perforation  eases, 
42;  ophthalmo- reaction  in,  33;  orchitiB 
in,  II,  2S;  osseous  system  involvemeiit, 
2S;  oysters  as  a  source  of  infection, 
34;  parotitis  in,  20;  pathology  of,  7; 
perforation  of  bowel  in,  10,  22;  peri- 
carditis in,  11;  peritonitis,  perforative, 
in,  23;  personal  infection  in,  5;  Peyer's 
glanda  in,  8;  Plymouth,  Pa.,  epidemic, 
5;  pnlse  in,  18;  recrudescences,  14;  re- 
infection in,  32;  relapse  in,  32;  renal 
involvement,  27;  organs  In,  11,  24;  sea- 
sonal occurrence,  3;  secondary  infections 
in,  7;  skin  in,  16;  special  sense  disturb- 
ance, 27;  spleen  in,  10,  24;  sudden" 
death  in,  36;  Bymptoms  of,  12,  20;  tem- 
perature, types  of,  16;  thrombus  for- 
mation in,  19;  thyroid  changes  in,  20; 
tongue  in,  20;  transfusion  in,  41;  treat- 
ment of  special  symptoms,  41 ;  ulcera- 
tion in,  9;  vaccine  and  serum  therapy, 
40;  water  drinking  in,  39;  patient,  iso- 
lation of,  37. 

Typhoid  pneumonia,  90. 

Typhoid    psychoses,    27. 

Typhoid   state,   in   pneumonia,   100. 

l^phoid  spine,  29. 

Typhoid  triple  vaccine,  38. 

Typhoid  in  skin  reaction,  38. 

Typho-malaria  a  misnoaier,  35,  252, 

Typhus  fever,  47;  crisis  in,  49;  complica- 
tiona  and  aix]iicin:';  eruption,  48;  incuba- 
tion period  of,  'l.S;  lousf;  borne  disease, 
48;  mortality  rate  in,  50;  relation  to 
Brill's  disease,  47;  temperature  in,  48, 
'id;   Weil-Felix  reaction  in,  51. 


U 

Ulcer,  diabetic,  429;  of  duodenum,  481;  of 
intestine,  511;  of  mouth,  449;  of  stom- 
ach, 4S1;  typhoid,  7;   tabetic,  911, 

Ulnar  nerve  paralysis,  1054. 

Tlnarmed  tapeworm,  292. 

Uncinariasis,  307;  distribution,  30T;  his- 
torical note,  307. 

Undiilnnt  fever,   (See  Malta  fever.) 

Unemia,  cerebral  symptoms,  689 ;  coma, 
600;  dj-spntea,  690;  gastro- intestinal 
symptoms,  690;  .local  palsies,  690;  stfl- 
matitis,  690. 


EX  net 

Ureter,  tnbercnlosis  of,  219, 

Urinary  anioiibiaBis,  241;  system,  anoma- 
lies of,  675;  tract  iofeotioiu  das  to  B. 
coli,  46. 

Uterus,  tnberculosis  of,  220. 


Vaccination  and  tetanus,  334;  influence  of, 
on  other  diseases,  334;  irregular,  333; 
technique  of,  334;  transmisBiou  of  dis- 
ease by,  334;  value  of,  335. 

Vaccinia,  331;  incubation  and  eruption, 
332;  nature  of,  332;  reraccinatton, 
333. 

Vaccine  treatment  of  erysipelai^  61;  of 
aspticsmia,  56;  of  ^boid  cariisrs,  43; 
of  typhoid  fever,  40;  of  whooping  cough, 
125. 

Vaccine,  typhoid,  37. 

Vaccines,  contamination  by  B.  tetani,  144. 

Vagabond's  disease,  317. 

Vagotonia,  905;  and  digestive  disturbance, 
1045. 

Vagus  nerve  lesions,  1043. 

Vagus  pneumonia,  experimental,   lOS, 

Vague  paralysis  and  heart  acceleration, 
1044. 

Valvular  anomalies,  825;  compensation, 
801;  valve  affected,  820. 

Vaquez'  disease,  750. 

Varicella,  336. 

Variola,  320 ;  pnstnlosa  luemorrbagiea, 
326;  vera,  323. 

Varioloid,  323,  326. 

Vaso-motor  and  trophic  disease,  1111. 

Verruca  necrogenica,  163. 

Vertigo,  auditory,  1040;  cardio- vascular, 
1041 ;  endemic  paralytic,  1042;  intra- 
cranial tumors,  1041 ;  middle  ear  dis- 
ease, 1041;   ocular,  1041;  toxic,  1041. 

Vestibular  nerve,  1 040 ;  M£niire  's  syn- 
drome, 1040;   vertigo,  1040. 

Vicarious  hemorrhage,  630. 

Villaret's  syndrome,  1049, 

Vincent's  bacillus,  64. 

Visceral  neuralgia,  1085. 

Visnal  aphasia,  977. 

Vogt  syndrome,  1060. 

Volitional  tremor,  955. 

Volkmann's  paralysis,  1055. 

Volvulus,  530. 

Vomica  in  lung,  169. 

Vomiting,  nervous,  501;  sickness  of  Ja- 
maica, 402. 

Von  Noorden's  diet  for  obesity,  442. 

Von  Pirquet   reaction,   160. 

Von  Recklinghausen's  disease,  1020;  le- 
sions of,   1020. 
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Wall  pAfiers  and  UMnie,  398. 

Wart-por,  328. 

Wuwriiiaiui  tMt,  ess,  283. 

Witter,  aa 'eDtanueba  eonvejor,  23S;  «od- 

tuninatioa  b;  Bseillua  tTphoaua,  4,  5; 

dieinfection  of,  to  prevent  typhoid,  37. 
"Water  whiatle  noise,"  665. 
Weber's  i^iidrome,   173. 
Weber-Oubler  Bjndiome,  969. 
Weil'a  diMBK,  373. 

Weil-Felix  reaeUon,  in  typhna  ferer,  51. 
Weir  Hitcbell'a  reeducation  work,  1098. 
Wernicke's    bemiopic    pupillarj    inaetion, 

1028. 
Wet  brain,  888. 
Wbipworm,  314. 
Whooping  eongfa,   122;    and  membranoua 

angina,  63;  Cfitarrfaal  stage,  123;  coinpli- 

cationa  luid    sequeln,   123;    paroxysmal 

Btage,  123. 
Widal  test,  macroscopic  and  mieroseopie, 

33. 
Wilson's  disease,  930,  1060. 
Winckel'B  disease,  746,  74T. 
Wintrieh  'e  sign  in  tuberculosis,  201. 
Woolsorters'  disease  (anthrax),  151. 
Wolves  and  hydrophobia,  359. 
Wrist-drop,  1054. 


Writer's  cramp,   1086. 
Wry-neck,  Bpasmodic,  1046. 


Xanthoma  multiplex,  G46. 

Xanthopsia,  S46. 

Xsnthrochromia,  964. 

Xerostomia,  455. 

X-ray  diagnoala  in  tuberculosis  208. 


Yaws,  288. 

Yellow  fever,  263;  albuminuria,  266;  and 
dengue,  267;  and  malarial  fever,  267; 
black  vomit,  266;  charaeteriBtie  pulse, 
266;  diSerential  diagnoBis,  267;  endemic 
nature  of,  265;  faeies,  263;  fever  in, 
205;  gastric  features,  £66;  mental  fea- 
tures, 266 ;  mode  of  transmission  of,  2S4 ; 
stcgomyia  calopus,  264;  tones  of,  264. 

Yerain,  plague  serum  of,  143. 


Zinc  chiUs,  397. 
Zona,  1058. 
Z0Bt«T,  105S. 
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